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PREFACE. 


The increased interest manifested in relation to all matters affecting 
the East, and the great attention now given to the study of compara¬ 
tive religion, seem to indicate that the time has come when an attempt 
should be made to place before the English-speaking people of the 
world a systematic exposition of the doctrines of the Muslim Fsith. 
The present work is intended to supply this want, by giving, in a tabu¬ 
lated form, a concise account of the doctrines, rites, ceremonies, and 
customs, together with the technical and theological terms, of the 
Muhammadan religion. 

Although compiled by a clergyman who has had the privilege of 
being engaged in missionary work at Peshawar for a period of twenty 
years, this “Dictionary or Islam ” is not intended to be a contro¬ 
versial attack on the religious system of Muhammad, but rather an 
exposition of its principles and teachings. 

Divided, as the Muslim world is, into numerous sects, it has been 
found impossible to take into consideration all the minor differences 
which exist amongst them. The Dictiouary is, for the roost part, an 
exposition of the opinions of the Sunni sect, with explanations of the 
chief points on which the Shiah and Wahhabi schools of thought differ 
from it. Very special attention has been given to the views of the 
Wahhabis, as it is the Author’s conviction that they represent the 
earliest teachings of the Muslim Faith as they came from Muhammad 
and his immediate successors. When it is remembered that, according 
to Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s estimate, the Shiah sect only numbers some 
ten millions out of the one hundred and seventy-five millions of Mu¬ 
hammadans in the world, it will be seen that, in compiling a Dic¬ 
tionary of Muhammadanism, the Shiah tenets must of necessity occupy 
a secondary place in the study of the religion. Still, upon all 
important questions of theology and jurisprudence, these differences 
have been noticed. 

The present book does not profess to be a Biographical Dic¬ 
tionary. The great work of Ibn KhalUkan, translated into English by 
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Slane, supplies this. But short hiographicsl notices of persons con¬ 
nected with the early history of Islam hare been given, inasmuch aa 
many of these persons are connected with religious dogmas and oere* 
monies; the martyrdom of Husain, for instance, as being the foundation 
of the Muharram ceremonies; Abu Hanifah, as connected with a 
school of jurisprudence; and the Khalifah ‘Umar as the real founder of 
the religious and political power of Islam. In the biographical notice 
of Muhammad, the Author has expressed his deep obligations to Sib 
William Muir’s great work, the Life of Mahomet. 

It is impossible for anyone to write upon the subject of Muham¬ 
madanism without being largely indebted, not only to Sir William 
Muir's books, but also to the works of the late Mr. La nr, the author 
of Modem Egyptians, new editions of which have been edited by Mu. 
Stanley Lanb Pools. Numerous quotations from these volumes will 
be found in the present work. 

But whilst the Author has not hesitated in this compilation to 
avail himself of the above and similar works, lie has, during a long 
residence amongst Muhammadan peoples, been able to consult very 
numerous Arabic and Persian works in their originals, and to obtain 
the assistance of very able Muhammadan native scholars of all schools 
of thought in Islam. 

He is specially indebted to Dr. F. Steinoass, of the Univer¬ 
sity of Munich, the author of the English"Arabic and Arabic-English 
Dictionaries, for a careful revision of the whole work The interesting 
article on writing is from the pen of this distinguished scholar, as 
well as some valuable criticisms on the composition of the qur'an, and 
a biographical sketch of the Khalifah 'Umar. 

Orientalists may, perhaps, be surprised to find that 8ixhism has 
been treated as a sect of Islam, but the Compiler has been favoured with 
a very , able and scholarly article r.a the subject by Mr. F. Pincott, 
M.E.A.S., in which he shows that the ° religion of Nanak was really 
intended as a compromise between Hinduism and Muhammadanism, if 
it may not even be spoken of aa the religion of a Muhammadan 
sect,”—the publication of which in the present work seemed to be 
most desirable. 

At the commencement of the publication of the work, the Author 
received very valuable assistance from the Rsv. F. A. P. Shirrrff, 
M.A., Principal of the Lahore Divinity College, as well as from other 
friends, which be must gratefully acknowledge. 

Amongst the numerous suggestions which the Author received for 
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the compilation of thii Dictionary, was one from a well-known Arabic 
scholar, to the effect that the value of the work would be enhanced 
if the quotations from the Qur’an, and from the Traditions, were given 
in their original Arabic. Thk, however, seemed incompatible with 
the general design of the book. The whole structure of the work is 
intended to be such as will make it available to English scholars unac¬ 
quainted with the Arabic language; and, consequently, most of the 
information given will be found under English words rather than under 
their Arabic equivalents. For example, for information regarding the 
attributes of the Divine Being, the reader must refer to the English 
Don, and not to the Arabic allah; for all the ritual and laws 
regarding the liturgical service, to the English r satis, and not to 
the Arabic salat; for the marriage laws and ceremonies, to the Eng¬ 
lish HAsaiAGB, and not to the Arabic nikah. It is hoped that, in this 
way, the information given will be available to those who are entirely 
unacquainted with Oriental languages, or, indeed, with Eastern life. 

The quotations from the Qur'an have been given chiefly from 
Palmer’s and Rodwell's translations; and those in the Qur'anic narra¬ 
tive of Biblical characters (xosis for example) have been taken from 
Ms. Stanuy Lank Pools’s edition of Lane’s Selections. But, when 
needful, entirely new translations of quotations from the Qur’an have 
been given. 

The "Dictionary or Tslam” has been compiled with very con¬ 
siderable study and labour, in the hope that it will be useful to many; 
—to the Government official called to administer justice to Muslim 
peoples; to the Christian missionary engaged in controversy with Mus¬ 
lim scholars; to the Oriental traveller seeking hospitality amongst 
Muslim peoples; to the student of comparative religion anxious to 
learn the true teachings of Islam;—to all, indeed, who care to know 
what are those leading principles of thought which move and guide one 
hundred and seventy-five millions of the great human family, forty 
millions of whom are under the rule of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Empress of India. 

J*lf Mrrf, ISM. 
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Thk Arabic Lrttsbb in this Volumi may* bbrn Translitbratbd 

AS FOLLOW8:— 


Arabic. 

Name*. 

Roman. 

Pronunciation. 

\ 

Alif 

A 

a, t, u, at the beginning of a word. 

s-» 

BA 

B 

As in English. 

UP 

Ta 

T 

A soft dental, like the Italian t. 

di 

§i 

9 

Very nearly the sound of th in thing. 

t 

Jim 

J 

As in English. 

c 

Ha 

■ 

H 

• 

A strong aspirate. 

t 

Kb* 

Kb 

Guttural, like the Scotch ch in loch. 


Dal 

D 

Soft dental. 

A 

Zil 

Z 

A sound between dh and s. 

J 

Ba 

B 

> 

\ 

w* 

Za 

Sin 

Z 

S 

! 

1 

► As in English. 


Shin 

Sb 

t 


cP 

$id 

9 

A strongly articulated s; in Central Asia 




as $w. 


?ad 

? 

Something like the foreign pronunciation 




of the th in that; in Central Asia and 
India s or %w. 

u 

Ti 

T 

A strongly artioulated palatal l. 

l 

?* 

Z 

A strongly articulated s. 

e 

‘Ain 

< 

A guttural, the pronunciation of which 




must be learnt by ear. 

£ 

Qbain 

01. 

A strong guttural gh. 

uJ 

Fa 

F 

As in English. 

J 

Qaf 

Q 

Like ek in stuck. 


Kaf 

K 

1 


J 

Lam 

L 



r 

Mim 

M 



a 

Nun 

• 

N 


►As in English. 

» 

Ha 

H 



j 

Wail 

W 



IS 

Ya 

Y 

t 



F&thah 

a 

) 

* 

Kasrab 

• 

1 

> As in Italian. 

* 

{aromab 

u 

j 


• 

Hamcah 

» 

Pronounced as a, t, w, preceded by a very 




slight aspiration. 
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DICTIONARY OF ISLAM. 





AARON. Arabio' Hdriin 

The account given of Aaron In the Qur’ln will 
be found in the article on Mosos. In SQrah 
xix. 29 , the Virgin Mar y ia addreaaed aa " tha 
Slater of Aaron." [mart, mosbs.] 

ABAD Eternity; without 

end, as distinguished from Asal (Jjl), 

without beginning. 

‘ABASA (u-^). “ He frowned. 0 
The title of the Lxxxth chapter of the Qur’ln. 
It ia aaid that a blind man, named 1 Abdu ll&h 
ibn Umm MaktOm, onoe interrupted Muham¬ 
mad in conversation with certkin chiefs of 
Quraiah. The Prophet, however, took no 
notice of him, but frowned and turned away ; 
and in the 6rat rente of thie Sftrab, he ia 
represented aa reproved by Qod for having 
done so:—" He frowned and turned hie back, 
for that the blind man came unto him." 

‘ABBAS (u«l*n). The son of ‘Abdu 

1-MuUalib, and consequently the paternal 
uncle of Muhammad. Th* moat oelebrated 
of the l( Companions,* 1 and the founder of the 
Abbaside dynasty, which held the Khalifate 
for a period of 509 years, namely, from a.d. 
749 to A.D. 1258 . He died in a.h. 82 . His 
son Ibn-'Abbls was also a celebrated autho¬ 
rity on Islamic traditions and law. [mu 
'ABBAS, ABBA81DB8.] 

ABBASIDES. Arabic aWAbbiUlyah 

(A*Jt*H). The name of a dynasty of 
Khalifahs descended from al-'Abbis, the son 
of 'Abdu 1-Muttalib, and a paternal unde of 
Muhammad. On account of their descent 
from so near a relation of the Prophet, the 
\)>basides had, ever since the introduction of 
Islam, been very high in esteem amongst the 
Arabs, and had at an early period begun to 
excite the jealousy of the Umaiyade Khalifahs. 
who after the defeat of 'All occupied the 
throne of the Arabian Empire. The Abbas- 


idea had for some time asserted their olaima 
to the Khalifato, and In a.d. 746 they com¬ 
menced open hostilities. In 749 the Abbaside 
Kh attifah AbQ VAbbis, auraamed as-Safflb, 
“the blood-aheddev," was reoognied as gfea- 
llfah at al-KQfah, And Mar win II., the last of 
the Umaiyade Shellfahs, was defeated and 
slain. 

Thirty-seven Khalifahs of the Abbaside dy¬ 
nasty reigned over the Muhammadan empire, 
extending over the period from ajb. 189 (A.D. 
749-80) to A.n. 656 (a.d. 1258). 

The names of tho Abbalfde Khalifahs are:— 
AbQ VAbbls as-Saff&h (A.D.T49), al-ManfQr 
(a.d. 754), al-Mahd! (a.h. 775), al-Hldf (a.d. 
785), HarQn a r- Rashid (ajx 786), al-Amln 
a.d. 809), al-Ma’mhn (a.d. 818), u-Mutafim 
a.d. 888), al-Wlftiq (a.d. 842), al-Mutawakkil 
a.d. 847), al-Muntafir (a.d. 861), al-Mustaln 
(a.d. 862), al-Mu'tass (a.d. 866), al-Muhtadl 
[a.d. 869), al-Mu'tamld (a*d. 870), al-Mu'tafid 
[a.d. 892)) al-Muktafl (a.d. 902), al-Muqtadir 
Ja.d. 908), al-Qfthir (a*d. 982), ar-Rlfi (a.d. 

1), al-Muttaql (a.d 940), al-Mustaqfl (A.D. 
944), al-Muti* (a.d. 945), afc-TIT (a.d. 974), 
al-Qfcdir (a.d. 994), al-Qiim (a*d. 1081), al- 
Muqtadl (a.d. 1076), al-Mustaghir (a.d. 1094), 
al-Mustarshid (a.d. 1118), ar-Rishid (a.d. 
1185), al-Muqtafi (a. 0. 1186), al-Mustanjid 
"a.d. 1160), al-Mustafi (a.d. 1170), an-Nftfir 
: A.D. 1180), eft-3ihir (a.d. 1225), al-Mustanfir 
[a.d. 1226), al-Mu4ta*fim (a.d. 1242 to a.d. 
“S68> 

In the reign of al-Musta'fim HQllkQ, grand¬ 
son of Jingla Khin. ehtered Persia and. 
becamo Sultan a.d. 1256. In 1258 he took 
Bsgkdld and put the Khalifah al-Musta'fim to 
death, [kbautai.] 

ABDAL (JM). “ Substitutes,” 

pi of Badal . Certain persons by whom, it is 
said, God continues the world in existence. 
Their number is seventy, of whom forty 
reside in Syria, and thirty elsewhere* When 
one dies another takes his place, being so 

l 
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2 ABI)U ‘IjT.AH 

appointed by God. It it one of the •'igni of 
the U» day that the AbdSl will oome from 
Syria. (Mishkat, xalii. c. 8.) Np one pro¬ 
tends to be able to identify these eminent 
persons in the world. God alone knows who 
they are, and where they are. 

4 ABDU ’LLlH (aM-M*). The father 

of Muhammad. He was the youngest son of 
•Abdu’l-MnUslib. During the pregnane? of 
bis wife Aminsh, bo set tint on a mercantile 
expedition to Qaza in the south of Paloatino, 
and on bis way baok he siokoned and died at 
al-Madinah, before the birth of his son Mu¬ 
hammad. (KdtiSu '/- Wagidi, p. 18; Muir'a 
Life of Mahomet, toI. i. p. 11.) 

’ABDU ’LL AH I BN SA‘D (M*** 
juu* ^}). One of. Muhammad's secre¬ 
tarial It is related that, when Muhammad 
instructed ‘Abdu 'fifth to writo down the 
words (Sursh xxiii. 12-14), “ We (God) have 
created man from an extraot of clay . . . 
then wb, produced it another creation,** 'Abdu 
*llfth exclaimed, “And blessed be God, 
the best of creators and Muhammad told 
him to write that down also. Whereupon 
*Abdn *llfth boasted that he had been inspired 
with a sentence which tbo Prophet had ac¬ 
knowledged to be part of the Qur'an. It ie of 
him that it is written in the Qur'&n, Sarah vi. 
98, “Whois more unjust than he who devises 
against God a lie, or saya,«I am inspired,* 
when be is not inspired at all.” 

•ABDU 'L-MUTT ALIB (vW^). 

Muhammad's grandfather and bis guardian 
for two years. He died, aged 82, a.d. 678. 
His sons wore ‘Abdu 'llfth (Muhammad's 
father), al-Hftrip, az-Zuhair, Aba 'Jalib. Abu 
Lahab. al-‘Abbas, and Hamza. 

‘ABDU ’L-QADIR AL-JlLANl 
.jUNa,*). The celebrated 
foundor of tne Qftdiriyah order of darwashes, 
surnamed Pir-Dastagir. He died and was 
buried at Baghd&d, a.h. 6A1. 

•ABDU ’B-BAHILiN IBN ‘AUP 

Odo of tu 0 Com- 
pnnJons who embraced lsl&m at a very early 
period, and was one of those who llod to 
Ethiopia. He aleo accompanied Mnhammad 
.n all hie battles, and received twenty wounds 
at tJ^ud. He died a.h. 82, aged 72 or 75, 
and was buried at Baqru *i-Ghamad, the 
graveyard of al-Madfnah. 

ABEL. Arabic IliiAl (JrfU), Heb. 
Hebei. In the Qur’an “ the two 

•on.*of Adam * are called Hnbil tea Qabil, 
and the following it the acoount given of 
them in that book (Surah ▼. 80-86). together 
with the remarks of the commentators in 
italic s (as rendered in Mr. Lane's Selections, 
2nd ed., p. 63). •• Recite unto them the history 
of the two sons of Adam, ngtne/y, Abel 
and Cain , with truth When they offered 
[their] offering to QodfAbets bang a ram, and 
Cain's being produoe of the earth), end it was 
aocepted from one of them (that ts+from Abel; 


*ABID 

for fire descended from heavm * and devowmd 
his offering ), end it was not aeeepted from the 
other, Cam was enraged t but he concealed his 
envy until Adam performed a pilgrimage, token 
he eaid tmfo At< brother , I will assuredly slsv 
thee. Abel said. Wherefore* Cain answered, 
Because of the acceptance of thine offering to 
the exclusion of mine. Abel replied, God only 
tu'cepteth from the pious. If ’ thou stretch 
forth to ms thy hand to slay me, 1 will not 
stretch forth to thee my hand to slay thee, 
tor I fear God, the Lord of the worlds.. 1 
desire that thou shouldst bear the tin [which 
tnou intendest to commit] against me, by 
slaying me, and thy sin which thou hast com¬ 
mitted before, and thou wilt be of the oorap&r 
fiions of the Are.—And that is the recompense 
of the offenders.—But his soul suffered him to 
slay his brother: so he slew him; and he 
became of [the number of] those who sutler 
loss. And he knew not what to do with him ; 
for he was the first dead person upon the face of 
the earth of the sons of Adam . So he carried 
him upon his baek. And God sent a raven, 
which scratched up the earth with itr bill 
and its talons and raised it over a dead ruvc> 
that was with it until it hid it, to show him 
how he. should hide the corpse of hia brother. 
He said, 0 my disgrace 1 Am I unable to be 
like this re yen, and to hide the oorpee of my 
brother?—And he beesmo of [the number 
ofj the repentant. And he digged [a grave] 
for him and hid him .—On account of this 
which Cain did We commanded the children 
of Israel that be who should slay a soul (not 
for the latter's having slain s soul or committed 
wiokedness in the earth, such as infidelity, or 
adultery, or intercepting the way, and the like) 
[should be regarded] as though he had slain 
all mankind; and he who saveth it alive, by 
abstaining from staying it, as though he had 
saved alive all mankind.** 

“The occasion of their making this offer¬ 
ing is thus related, according to tho common 
tradition in the East. Each of them being 
boru with a twin-sister, when they were 
grown up, Adam, by God's direction, ordered 
Cain to marry Abel's twin-sister, and Abel to 
marry Cains; (for it being the common 
opinion that marriages ought not to be had 
iu the nearost degrees of consanguinity, since 
thoy must uecessarily marry their sisters, it 
seemed reasonable to suppose they ought to 
take those of tbo remoter degree';) but thif 
Cain refusing to agroe to, because III own 
sister was the handsomest, Adam ordered! 
them to make their offerings to God, thereby 
referring the dispute to Hia determination. 
The oommentators say Gain's offering was a 
sheaf of the very worst of hie oorn, but 
Abel's a fat.lamb of the best of hie flock.”— 
Sale's Koran , I., p. 122. 

•ABID (J*W). 41 A worshipper [of 

God].” A term generally used for a devout 
person. The word frequently occurs in the 
Qur'an: to. Sarah ii- 182? “The baptism 
tsibghah) of God! And who is better tl*n 
Qo4 at baptising Y We are the worshipper* 
Qabidin) of God.' The word yibghah is trens- 
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ABtQ 

I a ted by Professor Palmer" dye ” end “ dyeing,” 
bat Sale, following the Muslim commentators, 
al-3ai?lwl, Jelalu *d-dfn, and Husain), who 
say it refers to the Ghristian rite, translates it 
“ baptism.” Others say that it means ,fi{rah 
or cfiit, the religion 6l uod, with an adapta- 
tation to which mankind are created. See 
Lane’s Lexicon . [baptism.] 

ABIQ A runaway Blare. 

[ABSCOHDOrO or SLAVES.] 

ABJAD The name of an 

arithmetical arrangement of the alphabet, the 
letters of which have different powers from 
one to one thousand. It is in the order of 
the slphabet as used by the Jews as far as 
400, the six remaining letters being added 
by the Arabians. The letters spell the 
words— 

abjad kawwat biifti kalaman 

»n*fa$ gam that $ak£ag tagigh 

The anthor of the Arabic Lexicon, ol-Qnm9i, 
says that the Bret six words ars ths names 
of celsbrated kings of M&dyan (Midian), and 
that the last two words were added by the 
Arabians. Some say they are the names of 
the eight sons of the inventor of the Arabic 
character, Murftmir ibn Murra. 

The following is a list of the letters with 
their English equivalents, and the power of 
each in numbers:— 



60 

» 

V 

2 b 

Sr* 

70 

t 

l 

3 j 

£ 

80 

f 

«J 

4 J 

J 

90 

f 

u* 

5 h 

> 

100 

q 

J 

6 w 

) 

200 

r 

; 

7 « 

J 

800 

$h 


8 * 

t 

400 

t 

SM9 

9 t 

l 

500 

9 

%A> 

10 y 

<3 

600 

kA 

t 

20 * 

*o) 

700 

f 

A 

80 l 

J 

800 

f 

v/ 

40 m 

(• 

900 

* 

k 

50 n 

[■XOMOMM.l 

0 

1000 




ABLUTION. Arabic, wAfu', um?Q 
Persian, abdcut (***-.tfi). Ablu¬ 

tion is deseribsd by Muhammad as M the half of 
faith and the key of prayer ” (Mi$hkat % iii. 8c), 
and is founded on the authority of the Qur'in, 
sfirah ?. 8, “ O Believers I when ye prepare 
ourselves for prayer, wash your faces and 
ends up to the elbows, and wipe your heads 
and your feet to the ankles.” 

Thee# ablutions ars absolutely necessary as 
a oreparation for the recital of the liturgical 
fdrm of prayer, and are performed at fellows: 
The worshipper, having tuekod up bis sleevss 
a little higher than hia elbows, washes bis 
hands three times; then he rinses his mouth 
three times, throwing the water into it with 
hia right hand. After this, he, with his right 
hand, throws water up his nostrils, smiOlng 
It up at the same time, and then blows it out! 


ABLUTION 3 

compressing his nostrils with the thumb end 
finger of the left hand—this being also per¬ 
formed three times. He then washes his 
fact three times, throwing up the we tor with 
both hands. He next washes his right hand 
and arm, as high as the elbow, as many times, 
causing the water to run along his arm from 
the palm of the hand to the elbow, and in 
the same manner he washes the left. Then 
he draws his wetted right baud over the 
upper part of his head, raising hia turban 
or oap with his left. If he hae a heard, he 
then'combs it with tho watted fingers of his 
right hand, holding his hand with the palm 
forwards, and paasing the fingers through his 
beard ffom the throat upwards. He then 
pnte the tips of his foro-fingers into his ears 
and twists thorn round, passing his thumbs al 
the same timo round ths back of the ears 
from the bottom upwards. Next, he wipet. 
his neck with the back of ths fingers of both 
hands, making the ends of hia fingers meet 
behind his neok, and then drawing them for¬ 
ward. Lastly, be washes his feet, as high at 
the ankles, and passes bis fingers between the 
tose. During this ceremony, which is gene¬ 
rally performod in loss than threo minutee. 
the intending worshipper usually recites some 
pious ejaculations or players. For example :— 

Before commencing the wagu ':—“I am 
going to purify myeelf from all bodily un- 
cleanness, preparatory to commencing prayer, 
that holy act of duty, which will draw .my 
soul near to the throne of the Most High. 
In the name of God, the Greet and Mighty. 
Praise be to God who hae given us graoe to 
be Muslims. Iellm is a truth and infidelity 
a falsehood.” 

When washing the nostrils'*• 0 my God, it 
I am pleasing in Thv sight, perfume me with 
the ooourt of Paradise.'* 

When washing the right hand:— 11 0 my 
God, on the day of Judgment, piece ths book 
ef my actions in my right hand, and examine 
my aooonnt with favour.*' 

When washing ths left*hand:— 11 0 my God, 
place not at ths resurrection the book of my 
actions in my left hand.” 

The- Shiya'Is, acting more in accordance 
with the text of the Qur'in quoted above, 
only wipe, or rub (mosodi the feet, instead of 
washing them, as do the Bunnle. 

The ablution need not be performed before 
eaoh of the five stated periods of prayer, 
when the person is oonsclous of having 
kvoided every kind of impurity sinoe the lest 
performance of the ablution. The private 
parts of the body mast also be purified when 
necessary. When water cannot be procured, 
or would be Injurious to health, the ablution 
may be performed with duet or eand. This 
eeremony it called Tayammum (?.#.). The 
washing of the whole body is necessary after 
certain periods of imparity, [ohusl.] The 
brushing of the teeth is also a religious duty. 
[miswak.1 The benefits of ablution ere 
highly extolled in the sayings ef Muhammad, 
s.y., 11 He who performs the «m*P thoroughly 
will extract all sin from his bddy, even though 
it may be lurking under his Anger nails.” 11 In 
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the day of resupection poople ahull come 
with bright faces, hands and feet, and there 
will be jewels in every place where the water* 
of the waft? have reached.” ( Mishkat, iii. 1.) 



VESSELS FOR ABLUTIONS USBO IN AFGHAN¬ 
ISTAN AND INDIA 



VESSELS FOR ABLUTIONS USED IN BOTFT. 

(LANE’S “ EGYPTIANS.' 1 ) 

In all the principal mosques there are 
tanks, or wells, which supply water for tho 
purposes of legal purification, [purification.] 

ABORTION. Arabic Iiqat . There 

is no mention of the subjoot in the Qur’&n, 
but according to the Fatuwi •AUungirl (voL 
iv. p. 288), it is forbidden after the child is 
formed in the womb. Muhammad is related 
to have ordered, prayers to be said over an 
abortion, when supplication should be made 
for the father and mother, for forgiveness 
and mercy. (Mishkat, v. c. 2.) 

ABRAHAM. Arabic Ibrahim 

One of the six great pro¬ 
phets to whom God delivered special laws. 
The “ Friend of God," Khalilu 'llih, to whom 
were revealed twenty portions ($ab\fah) of 
Scripture. 

Abraham is very frequently mentioned in 
the Qur’&n, together with Ishmael and Isaac. 


AfiRAHAM 

s 

The following are Mr. Laue’s selections (giving 
in italics the remarks of Muslim commenta¬ 
tors) :— 

“Remember when Abraham said to his 
father Azar (this was the surname of Ter ah), 
Dost thou tase images as deities ? Verily 1 
see thee and thy people to be in a manifest 
error.—(And thus, as We showed him the error 
of his father and his people, did We show 
Abraham the kingdom of the heavens and the 
earth, and [Wo did so] that he might be of [tho 
number of] thoso who firmly believe.) And 
when the night orershadowod him, he saw a 
star (it is said that it was Venus), [and] he said 
unto his people, who were astrologers , This is 
my Lord, according to your assertion. —But 
when it sot, he said, I like not those that set, 
to take them as Lords , since it is not gieet for a 
Lord to experience alteration and change of 
place, as they are gf the nature of accidents. 
Yet this had no effect upon them. And when 
he saw the moon rising, he said unto them , 
This is my Lord.—But when it set, he said, 
Verily if my Lord direct me not (if He con¬ 
firm me not in tie right uray\, I shall assuredly 
be of tho erring people.— This was a hint to 
his popple that they were in error; but it had no 
effect upon them. And when he saw the sun 
rising, he said, This is my Lord. This is 
greater (Ann the star and the moon. —But when 
it sot, and the proof ha<f been rendered mor$ 
strong to them, yet they desisted not , he said, 0 
my people, verily I am clear of the [things] 
whioh ye associate with God ; namely, the 
images and the heavenly bodies. So they said 
unto him , What doit thou worship t He 
answered , Verily I direct my face unto Him 
who hath created the heavens and the earth, 
following the right religion, aud I am not of 
the polythoUta.—And his people argued with 
him; [but] he said, Do ye argue with me 
respecting God, when He hath dirooted me, 
and I foar not what ye associate with Him 
unlosa my Lord will that aught displeasing 
should befall'met My Lord compronendetn 
everything by His knowledge. Will ye not 
therefore consider? And wherefore should 
I fear what ye have associated with God, 
when ye fear not for your having associated 
with God that of which He hath not sent 
down unto you a proof ? Then whioh of the 
two parties is the more worthy of safety? 
Are we, or you t If ye know who is the more 
worthy of it, follow Aim.— God saith. They 
who nave believed, and not mixed their belief 
with injustice (that is, polytheism), for these 
shall be safety from punishment , and they are 
rightly directed.” (Surah vi. 74-82.') 

* Relate unto, them, in tho book (that is, the 
Quddn), the history of Abraham. Vorily, he 
was a person of great veracity, a prophet. 
When he said unto his father Azar, who wor¬ 
shipped idols, 0 my father, wherefore dost 
thou worship that which heareth not, nor 
seeth, nor averteth from thee aughti whether 
of advantage or of infury t 0 my father, 
verily [a degree] of knowledge hath eomo 
unto me, that hath not come unto. thee: 
therefore follow me: I will direot thee into a 
right way. O my father, serve not the devil, 
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bg obeying kirn in serving idols ; for the devil I 
is very rebellions unto the Compassionate. O 
my father, "verily I fear that a punishment will 
betide thee from the Compassionate, if thou 
repent not, and that thou wilt be unto the 
devil an aider, and a companion in hell-fire .— 
He replied, Art' thou a rejeotor of my Gods, 

0 Abraham, and dost them revile them t If 
thou abstain not, I will assuredly assail thee 
with stones or with ill words; therefore beware 
of ms, and leave me for a long time.— Abra¬ 
ham said, Peace from ms be op thee 1 I will 
ask pardon for thee of my Lord; for He 
is gracious unto me: and I will separate 
myself from you and from what ye invoke 
instead of God; and, I will call upon my 
Lord: porhaps I shall not be unsuccessful in 
calttup upon my Lord, as ye are in calling 
upon idols .—And when he had separated him¬ 
self from them, and from what they wor¬ 
shipped instead of God, by 'going to the Holy 
Land, We gave him two soiw, that he might 
cheer himself thereby, namely * Isaao and Jacob; 
and each [of them] We made a prophet; and 
We beetowod upon them ( namely, the three), 
of our. mercy, wealth and children t and We 
caused them to receive high commendation.** 
(SOrah six. 42-61.) 

" We gave unto Abraham his direotion for¬ 
merly , before he had attained to mnnhpodt and 
We knew him fo be worthy of it When he 
said unto his father and his people, What are 
these imagee, to the worship of which ye are 
devoted Nrthey answered, we found oqr 
fathers worshipping them, and'we have fbl- 
lowed their example. He said unto them , 
Verily ye and. your fathers have been in a 
manifest error. They said, Hast thou come 
unto us with* truth in saying this, or art thou 
of those who jest? He answered, Nay, your 
Lord ( the being who dessrveth to be worshipped) 
is the Lord of the heavens and the earth, 
who created them^ not qfter the similitude of 
anything pre-existing ; and I am of those who 
bear witness thereof. And, by God, I will 
atsutedly devise a plot against your idols 
after ye shall have retired, turning your 
backs.—So, after they had gone, to their place 
of assembly, on a day when they held a festival, 
he break them hi pieces totta an cue, except 
the ohief of them, upon whoso neck he hung the 
tixe I that they mignt return unto it (namely, 
the ckigf) and see what he had done with the 
others . They said, after they had returned 
and seen what he had dene. Who hath .done 
this unto our gods ? Verily he is of the 
unjust.— And some of them said, We heard a 
young man mention them reproachfklly: , he 
is ealled Abraham. They said, Tnen bring 
him before the eyes of the people, that they 
may bear witness against him of his having 
done it. They said unto him , when he had 
been brought , Hast thou done this unto our 
gods, O Abraham ? He answered, Nay, this 
their ehief did it: and ask ye them, if they 
[oen] speak. And they returned unto them- 
selvee, upon reflection , and said unto them¬ 
selves, Verily ye are the unjust, in worship¬ 
ping that which speaketh not, llm they re¬ 
verted to their obstinacy, and said , Verily 
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thon k no west that these speak not: then 
wherefore dost thou order us to ask them t He 
said, Do ye then worship, instead of God, 
that which doth not profit you at all, nor 
injure you if ye worship it nott Fie on you, 
and on that which ye worship instead of God 1 
Do ye not then undorstand?—They s^id, 
Burn ye him, and avenge your gods, if ye 
will dp so. So they collected abundance of fire¬ 
wood for him, and sef fire to it; and they bound 
Abraham, and put him into an engine, and cast 
him into the fire. But, satth God, We said, O 
fire, be thou cold, and a security unto Abra¬ 
ham l So nought of him was burned save his 
bonds: the heat of the fire ceased, but its light 
remained / and by Gods saying, Security ,— 
Abraham was saved from dying by reason of 
its cold. And they intended against him a 
plot; but be eatlsed them to be the sufferers. 
And We delivered him and Lot, the son of his 
brother Horan, from El-Ktaq, [bringing 
them] unto the land which We bleased for the 
peoples, by the abundance of its rivers and 
trees, namely, Syria, Abraham took up his abode 
in Palestine, and Lot in El-Mutglikeh, be¬ 
tween which is a day's journey. And when 
Abraham had asked a son , We gave unto him 
Isaac, and Jacob as an additional gift, be¬ 
yond what he had asked, being a son's son.; and 
all of them Wo made righteous persons and 
prophets. And We made them models of roli- 
gion who direoted men by Our oommand unto 
Our religion i and We eommanded them by 
inspiration to do good works and to perform 
prayer and to give the appointed alms; and 
they servod Us. And unto Lot We gavo 
judgment and knowledge; and We delivered 
him from the city whioh oommitted filthy 
actions; for they wore a pooplo of evil, 
shameful doers; and We admitted him into 
our mercy; for he was [one] of the righteous.** 
(8ttrah xxi. 62-76.) 

M Hast thou not considered him who disputed 
with Abraham concerning his Lord, beoause 
God had given him the kingdom? And he 
was Nimrod, When Abraham said, ( upon his 
saying unto him, Who is thy Lord, unto whom 
thou invitest us f), My Lord is He who giveth 
life and eauseth to die,—he repliod, I give 
life and oause to die.—/ nd he summonedtwo 
men, and slew one of them, and left the other. 
So when he saw that he understood not, Abra¬ 
ham said, And verily God bringeth the sun 
from the oast: now do thou bring it from the 
wesk^-And he who disbelieved was con¬ 
founded ; and God direeteth not the offending 
people.** (Sarah ii. 2fi0.) 

M And Otir messengers came fonnerly unto 
Abraham with gdod tidings of Isaac and 
Jacob f toAo should be after him. They said, 
Peaot. He replied, Peace be on you. And he 
iarriod not, but brought a roasted calf. And 
when he saw that their hands touohed it uot, 
he disliked .them and conoeived a fear of 
them. They said, Fear not: for we are sent 
unto the people of Lot, that ws may destroy 
them. And nis wife Sarah was standing 
serving them, and she laughed, rejoicing at the 
tidings of their destruction. And we gave her 
good tidings of Isaac; and after Isaac, Jacob. 
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Sb« Mid, Alas 1 shall 1 boar a child whan I 
am ah old woman of nine and ninety years, 
and when this my husband is an old man of 
a hundred or a hundred and twenty years ? 
Verily this [would he] a wonderful thing.— 
They said. Dost thou wonder at the com¬ 
mand of God? The mercy of God and His 
blessings be on you, 0 people of the house (of 
Abraham)\ tor He Is praiseworthy, glorious. 
—And when the terror had departed from 
Abraham, and tho good tidings had come 
onto him, he disputed with Us (that is, with 
Our messengers) respecting the people of 
Lot; for Abraham was gontlo, compassionate, 
repentant. And he said unto them, Will ye 
destroy a city wherein art three hundred be¬ 
lievers t They answered , No. He said. And 
will ye destroy u city wherein are two 
hundred believersi they answered, No. He 
said, And will ye destroy a city wherein ure 
forty believers f They answered, No. lie said, 
And will ye destroy a city wherein are fourteen 
believers t They answered, No. He said. And 
tell me, if there be in it one believer t They 
answered. No. He said, Verily in it is Lot. 
They replied, We know best who is in it. And 
when their dispute had become tedious, they 
•aid, O Abraham, abstain from this disputa¬ 
tion i for ths command of thy Lord hath come 
for their destruction, and a punishment not [to 
be] averted is ooming upon them.” (Sarah xi. 
72-78.) 

“ And when Our decree for the destruction of 
the people of Lot came [to be executed], We 
turned them (that is, their cities) upside- 
down • for Gabriel raised them to heaven, and 
Ui them Jail upside-down, to the earth ; and 
W«» rained upon them stones of baked olay, 
sent one after another, marked with thy Lord; 
each with the name of him upon whom it should 
be cast: and they [are] not far distant from 
the offenders ; that is, the stones are not, or the 
cities of the people of Lot were not, far distant 
from the people of Mekkehf (Sarah xi. 84.) 

“And [Abraham] said [after his escape 
from Nimrod], Verily I am going unto my 
Lord, who will direct me unto the place 
whither He hath commanded me to go, namely, 
Syria . And when he had arrived at the Holy ’ 
Land, he said, 0 my Lord, give me a son 
[who shall be one] of the righteous. Where¬ 
upon We gave him the glad tidings of a mild 
youth. And when he had attained to the 
age when he could work with him (as some 
say, seven years ; and some, thirteen), ho said, 

O my chilu, verily I have seen in a dream that 
I should sacrifice thee (and the dreams of pro¬ 
phets are true ; and their actions , by the com¬ 
mand of God ); therefore consider what thou 
seest advisable for me to do . He replied, O 
my father, do what thou art commanded: 
thou shalt find me, if God please, [of the 
number] of the patient. And when they had 
resigned themselves, and he had laid him 
down on his temple, in [the valley of] Mina, 
and had drawn the knife across his throat (but 
it produced no effect, by reason of an obstacle 
interposed by the divine power). We called unto 
him, O Abraham, thou hast verifiod the 
vision. Verily thus do We reward the well- | 


doers. Verily this was the manifest trial. 
And We ransomed him whom he had been com¬ 
manded to sacrifice (and he woe Ishmael or 
Isaac / for there are two opinions) with an 
excellent victim, a ram from Paradise, the 
same that Abel had offered: Gabriel (on whom 
be peace/) brought it, and the lord Abraham 
sacrificed it, saying, God is most great! And 
We left this salutation [to be bestowed! on 
him by the latter generations, Peaoe [be] on 
Abraham 1 Thus do Ws reward the well- 
doors : for he was of Our believing servants.** 
(Surah xzxvii. 07-111.) 

a Remember whon Abraham said, O my Lord, 
show me how Thou will raise to life the 
dead.—He said, Hast thou not belioved ? He 
answored, Yoa: bnt I have asked Thee that 
my heart may he at ease. Ho replied, Then 
take four birds and draw them towards tbse, 
and cut them in pieces and mingle together their 
flesh and their feathers ; then place upon eaoh 
mountsin of thy land a portion of thorn, thon 
call them unto thee: they shall come unto 
thee qniokly; and know thou that God is 
mighty [and] wise.— And he took a peacock 
and a vulture and a raven and a cock , and did 
with them as hath been described, and kept their 
heads with him, and colled them; whereupon 
the portions flew about, one to another, until 
they became complete: then they came to their 
heads." (Surah ii. 262.) 

“ Remember, whon his Lord had tried Abra- 
ham by [certain] words, commands and prohi¬ 
bitions, and he fulfilled them, God said unto 
him , I constitute thee a model of religion unto 
men. He replied, And ot my offspring con¬ 
stitute models of religion. [God] said, My 
covenant doth not apply to ths offenders, the 
unbelievers among them. —And whan We ap¬ 
pointed the house (that is, the K&bah) to lo 
a place for the resort of men, and a place of 
security (a man would meet the slayer of hie 
father there and he would not provoke him [to 
revenge],) find [said], Take, 0 men, the sta¬ 
tion of Abraham (the stone upon which he stood 
at the time of building the House) as a 
place ot prayer, that ye may perform behind it 
the prayers of the two rafrahs [which are or¬ 
dained to be performed after the ooromony] 
of the circuiting [of the Ka 4 bah].—And We 
commanded Abraham and Ishmael, [saying], 
Purify my House (rid it of the idols) tor 
those who shall compass [it], and those who 
shall abide there, and those who shall bow down 
and prostrate themselves.—And when Abra¬ 
ham said, O my Lord, make this place a 
secure territory (and God hath answered his 
prayer, and made it a sacred place, wherein the 
blood of man is not shed, nor is any one op¬ 
pressed in it, nor is its game hunted [or shot], 
nor are its plants cut or pulled up), and supply 
its inhabitants with frnits (which hath been 
done by the transporting of a{-Tmf from Syria 
thither, when it [that is, the territory of 
Makkah] was desert, without sown land or 
t outer, such ot them as shall believe in God 
and the last day.— He mentioned them pecu¬ 
liarly in the prayer agreeably with the suytn$ 
of God , My covenant doth not apply to the 
offenders, — Cod replied. And I will supply 
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him who disbelieveth: I will maks him to 
enjoy a ft tpply of food in this world, a little 
while: then I will force him, in the world to 
eoai, to the punishment of the fire ; and evil 
shall be the transit.* (Silrah ii. 118-120.) 

“ And remember when Abraham was raising 
the foundations of the House {that Is, build 
ing it), together with lahmael, and they said, 
0 our Lord, accept of us our building; for 
Thou art the Hearer of what is said , the 
Rnowor of what it done . O our Lord, also 
make us resigned unto Thee, and make from 
among our offspring a people resigned unto 
Thee, and show us our rites (the ordinances 
of our worship, or our pilgrimage ), and be pro- 
pitious towards us; for Thou art the Vory 
Propitious, the Merolful. (They begged Him 
to be propitious to them , notwithstanding their 
honesty, from a motive of humility, and by way 
of instruction to their offspring .) O our Lora, 
also send unto them (Vint is, the people of the 
House) an apostle from among them (and God 
hath answered their prayer by sending Muham¬ 
mad), who shall recite unto them Thy signs 
(Me Qur'an), and shall teach them the book 
(the Qur'an), and the know lege that it con- 
taineth, and shall purify them from polytheism; 
for Thou art the Mighty, the Wise—And 
who will be averse from the religion of 
Abraham bat hs who maketh his soul foolish, 
who is ignorant that it is Goffs creation } and 
that the worship of Him is incumbent on tt; or 
who lightly esteemeth tt' and appUsth it to vile 
purposes; when We have chosen him in this 
world as an apostle and a friend, and he shall be 
in the world to come one of the righteous for 
whom are high ranks t—And remember when 
his Lord said unto him. Resign thyself!—he 
replied, I resign myself unto the Lord of the 
worlds.—And Abraham commanded his chil¬ 
dren to follow it (namely, the religion); and 
Jacob, his children / saying, 0 mv children, 
verily God hath chosen for yon the religion 
of al-Islam ; therefore die not without your 
being Muslims.— ft was a prohibition from 
abandoning Islam and a command to persevere 
therein unto death." (Rflrah ii. 121-12^.) 

" When the Jews said . Abraham was a Jew, 
and me arc of his relimbn.—and the Christians 
said the like, [the following] was revealed: 

O people of the Scripture, wherefore do ye 
argue respecting Abraham; asserting that he 
was of your religion, when the Pentateuch and 
the Gospel wore not sent down but after him 
a long time?' Do ye not then understand (he 
falsity of your saying f So ye. O people, have 
argued respecting that of which ye have 
knowledge, concerning Moses and Jesus, and 
have asserted that ye are of their religion: 
then wherefore do ye argue respecting* that 
of which ye have no knowledge, concerning 
Abraham f But God knoweth his case, and 
ye know it not Abraham was not a Jew nor 
a Christian: but he was orthodox, a Muslim 
[or ono rosignodl, a Unitarian, and ho was not 
of the polytheists." (Sfirah iii. 68-601) 

ABSCONDING OP SLAVES. 
Arabic IbAq LjWl). An absconded 
or fomalo slave Is 


male or 


oalltd A big, but an 


infant slave who leaves his home is termed 
gill, s word whioh Is also used for sn adult 
slave who has strayed. The apprehensibn of 
a fugitive slave is a laudable act,, and the 
person who seises him should bring him be¬ 
fore the magistrate and receive a reward of 
forty dirhams. (Hamilton's Hidiyah , vol. ii. 
p. 278.) 

ABSTINENCE. Arabic Taawd 
I* wj frequently* enjoined in 

the Qur'an. The word generally applies to 
abstioenee from idolatry in the first mstanoe 
but it is used to express a life of piety An 
excessive abstinence and a life of asc^ieism 
are condemned in the Qur*ftn, and the Chris¬ 
tians art charged with the invention of tho 
monaotie life, (ftdrah lvU. 27.) u As for the 
monastic life, they invented tt themetvis* 
[mohabtigism, mtiKo.] 

ABO ‘ABDI ’LLiH .iWj^ yTj. 

Muhammad ibn IsmiTlal-Bokhiri. the t nth or 
of the wo)I-known collection of traditions re 
oeived by the Sunnis, [bokhaki.] 

ABO‘ABDI 'LLAH AHMAD IBN 
HANBAL (J+j-. 

[KAN ML.] 

ABC 'ABDI ’LLAH IBN ANAS 

(u-rt & aJJIjuo yl). [malik.] 

ABC ‘ABDI 'LLAH MUHAM¬ 
MAD IBN AL-HASAN (aMjub ^ 

{fr «A*fe*) > Known as Imam 
Muhammad. Born at Wfcaft, a city in Arabian 
*lrkq, a.h. 182. He studied under the grest 
Imim Abd HanTfsh, and had also studied 
under Imlm Mllik for three years. Ho is cols* 
brated as ono of the disciples of tho Imftm 
Abd Hanlfali, from whom ho occasionally 
differs, as it soon in tho Hidnyah. He died 
at Rai. in l£hurftsin, where his tomb is still 
to 8e seen, a . h . 189. 

ABO BAKR (fr y\). Of the 

origin of his name, there are various explana¬ 
tions. Some think that it means w the father 
of tho maiden," and that hs received this 
title because he was the fathor of ‘Aytshsh, 
whom Muhammad married when the was only 
nine years old. His original name was ‘Abdu 
1-Ka*bah (which the Prophet changed into 
•Abdu Hah) Ibn Abl Qu^ftfah. He was the 
first Kbalifah, or successor of Muhammad. 
[•Hr ah.] Muhammadan writers praise him 
for the purity of his life, and call him a$- 
fiiddiq, the Veracious. He only roigned two 
years, and died August 22nd, a . d . 634. 

ABC DA'OD (*>^*> yA). Sulaiman 

Ibn al-Ash'sf al-SijistAnS; born at al-Basrah 
a.h. 202, and died A.n. 276. The compiler of 
one of the six correct books of Bnnni tradi¬ 
tions, called the Suiman Abt Dffud, which con¬ 
tains 4,008 traditions, said to have been cart- 
fully collated from 500,000. [ tbaditions .] 

ABO HANlFAH Am* jt\). 

AbCl Hsnlfah an-Nn'min is the great £unnl 
Imlm and jurisconsult, and the founder of 
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the Banifi soot. HU father, Bibit, wee a 
eilk dealer in the city of al-KOfah, and 
it ia said hU grandfathor, ZQ|a, waa a native 
of Kibul. He was born at al-KQfah, i.u. 80 
(i.o. 700), and died at Baghdad, a.h. 160. He 
is regarded aa the great oraole of Sunn! juris¬ 
prudence, and hU doctrines, with those of hU 
diaeiplea, the Imim Aba Yflsuf and the Imim 
Muhammad, are generally received through- 
ont Turkey, Tartary, and Hindustan. It U 
related that Imim Malik said that the Imim 
Abfl Haoifah waa such a logician that, if he 
were to aaaert a wooden pillar waa made of 
gold, he would prove it by argument. 

ABU HUBAIRAH (**,* *\). One 

of tho most constant attendants of Muham¬ 
mad, who from hU peculiar intimacy has 
related more traditions of tho sayinga and 
doings of the Prophet than any other indi¬ 
vidual. HU real name ia doubtful, but he 
was nioknamed Aba Hnrairah on aooount of 
hU fondness for a kitten. He embraced Is Mm 
in the year of the expedition to Khaibar. i.u 
7, and died in al-Madinah, i n. 67 or 68, 
aged 78. 

ABU JAHL (Jee- #\). An im¬ 
placable adversary of Muhammad. HU real 
name was *Amr ibn Hishim, but be waa sur- 
named, by the Muslima, Aba Jahl, or the 
(< Father of Folly." He is supposed to be 
alluded to in the Qur'an, Sarah xxii. 8:«— 
“ There is a man who dispnteth concerning 
Ood without either knowledge or direction." 
He was a boastful and dobanohed man, and 
waa killed in the battle of Badr. 

ABC LAHAB (s-«» *1). One of 

the sons of Aba Mufcftalib, and an unde to 
Muhammad. He waa a moat bitter enemy to 
the Prophet, and opposed the^ establishment 
of Islam to the utmost of his power. His 
name waa 1 Abdu 1- Uxza, but ho was anraamed 
by Muhammad, Aba Lahab, “ The Father of 
the Flame." When Muhammad received the 
command to admonish hia relations, he called 
them all together, and told them he was a 
warner sont unto them before a grievous 
chastisement. Aba Laliab rejected hia mis¬ 
sion, and cried out, “ Mayeet thou perUhl 
Hast thou oalled us together for this t" and 
took up a stone to oast at him; whereupon the 
oxith Sflfah of the Qur'an was produced:— 

“ Let the hands of Aba Lahab perish, and 
let himself porUh! 

HU wealth and hia gains shall avail him 
naught. 

Burned shall be be at a fiery flame, 

And hU wife laden with fire wood, 

On her neck a rope of palm fibre.” 

Abfi Lahab U said to have died of grief and 
vexation at the defeat which hU friends had 
received at the battle of Badr, surviving that 
mUfortune only seven days. HU body waa 
left unburied for several 4*ya. 

Zaid and Abfi Lahab are the only relatives 
or friends of Muhammad mentioned by name 
In the Qur’an 


ABU ’L-HUZAIL ZUFAB IBN 
AL-HUZAIL (& yk } y\). 

Celebrated as the Imim Zufar, and as a con¬ 
temporary and Intimate friend of the great 
Imim Abfi Banifah. He died at al-Baarah, 
▲.h. 168. 

ABC ’L-QASIM jfl). “ Tbe 

father of Qisim.” One of the names of Mu¬ 
hammad, assumed on the birth of his son 
Qusim, who died in infancy, [muuammad.] 

ABUSIVE LANGUAGE U for¬ 
bidden by the Muslim law, and the offender 
must be punished according to the discretion 
of the QMi. Aba Banifah says: u If n person 
abuse a Musaimin by oalling him an au or 
a hog , punishment U not incurred, because 
these expressions are in no respect defama¬ 
tory of the person to whom they are used, 
it being evident that he U neither an ass 
nor a ncg. But some allege that in our 
times chastisement U inflicted, since, in the 
modern acceptation, oalling a man an ass 
or a hog U held to be abuse. Others, again, 
allege that it U esteemed only to he abuse 
when the person of whom it U said occupies a 
dignified position." According to Abfi B*nif*h, 
the greatest number of stripes that can be 
inflieted for abusive language is thirty-nine. 
(Hamilton's Ilidayah, yoL ii. 78.) 

Muhammad U reUted to have said, 
“ Abusing a Muslim is dUobedience to Qod, 
and it is infidelity for anyone to loin such an 
one in religious warfare." (Mi Mat, xxii 2.) 

ABU TlLIB (vJlt *1). Muham¬ 
mad's undo and guardian; the father of 
'All. He is believed to have died as he had 
lived, an unbelievor in the Prophet’s mission; 
but for forty years he had boon his faithful 
friond and guardian. He died in the third 
year boforo tho llijralu 

ABO ‘UBAIDAH (A**** *\) IBN 

AL-JARRAB One of the Companions, who 
was with the Prophet in all his wars, and 
distinguished himself pt the battle of Uhud. 
He was highly esteemed by Muhammad, who 
made him one of the 'idoroA a/*lfs6od- 
tAaraA, or ten patriarchs of tho Muslim faith. 
He died a.h. 18, aged 58. 

ABC YCSUF (UL.y y\). Known 

also as Ya'qflb ibn Ibrahim Born at Bagh¬ 
dad, a.u. 118. Studied under the Imim Aba 
Banifah, and is celebrated, together with the 
Imim Muhammad and the Imim Zufar, as 
disciples of the great Imim; from whose 
opinions, however, the three disciples not un- 
frequently differ, as will be seen upon refer¬ 
ence to the HidayaK He died A.H. 182. 

4 AD (%>W). A tribe located to the 
south of Arabia, to which the prophet Had is 
said to have been sent. See Qur’an, vii. 68:— 

M And to 4 Ad we sent our brother Had, 
* 0 my people,’ said he, 1 worship Ood: ye 
have no other god than Him.: Will ye not 
then-fear Him t' 

‘•Said the unbelieving chiefs among his 
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people, * We certainly perceive that thou art 
onsound of mind; find no surely deem Ihoc 
an impostor.' 

“ He said, * O my people t It is not unsound- 
ness of mind in mo, but 1 am an Apostle 
from the Lord of tho Worlds. 

•" The messages of my l«ord do I announce 
to yon, and I am your faithful counsellor. 

“‘Marvel ye that a warning hath Come to 
you from your Lord through one of yourselves 
that He may warn yon f Remember bow he 
hath made yon the successors of the people 
of Noah, and increased yeu in tallness of 
stature. Remember then the favours of God, 
that it may haply bo well with you.' 

rt They said, * Art thou com# to us in order 
that we may worship one God alone, and 
leave what oar fathers worshipped ? Then 
bring that upon us with whieh then threat- 
enest us, it tnou be a man of truth, 1 

** He said, 1 Vengeance and wrath shall sud¬ 
denly light on you from your Lord. Do ye 
dispute with me about names that you and 
your fathers have given yonr idols, and for 
whieh God bath sent you down no warranty ? 
Walt yo then, and I too will wait with you.' 

n And we delivered him, and those who 
were on his side, by onr mercy, and we out 
off, to the last man, those who had treated 
our signs as lies, and who were not believers.” 

Also, SOrah Imix. 6: “ Hast thou not seen 
how thy Lord dealt with ‘Ad at Irani, 
adorned with pillars, whose like have not 
been reared in these lands." [nun, hah.} 

AD A* (»M). Payment; satisfac¬ 

tion ; completing (prayors, Ac.). 

ADAM. Arabic, Adam The 

first man. Reckoned by Muslim writers as ths 
first prophet, to whom ten portions of scrip¬ 
ture (sohifak) are said to have boon revealed. 
He it distinguished by the title of $afTyu llih, 
or, the •• chosen one of God." He is mentioned 
in the Qur*Kn in the following 8<krahs, which 
are taken from Mr. Lane's Selections (new 
edition, by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole} Trftbner, 
1879), with the commentary in itahea: — 

“ Remember, 0 Muhammad, when thy Lord 
said unto the angels, I am about to place In 
the earth a vicegerent to act for mo in the 
execution of mg ordinances therein , ndmety , 
Adam, —they said, WUt Thou place in it one 
who will corrupt hi it hg disobediences, and 
will shed blood (oa did the sons of El-Jinn, 
who were in it / where ore r when thou acted 
corruptly, God eont to thorn the angel i, who 
drove them away to the islands and the monn- 
/mss), when we [on the contrary] celebrate 
the oivine perfection, occupying ourselves with 
Thy praise, and extol Thy holiness ? There¬ 
fore we are more worthy of the vicegerency ,— 
God replied, Verily 1 know thst which ye 
know not. Os to,the affair of appointing Adam 
vicegerent, and that among hie poeterity will be 
the obedient and the rebellious, and the juet will 
be manifest among them. And he created 
Adam from the eurface of the earth, taking' a 
hmuffid of every colour that it comprised: which 
aeos kneaded wtth varioue watere # and he com¬ 


pletely formed it, and breathed into (t the sou/; 
so if became On animated eentient being. And 
bo taught Adam the nemos of all things, in- 
foxing the knowledge of them into hie heart. 
Jhen He showed them (namely, the things) to 
the angels, and said, Declare unto mo the 
names of those things. If ye say truth in your 
assertion that 1 will not create any more know¬ 
ing than ye, and that y* are more worthy of the 
vicegerency . They replied, [ Wt carlo/] Thy 
perfection! We have no knowledge excepting 
what Thou hast taught ns; for Thou art tho 
Knowing, the Wise.— God said, 0 Adam, tell 
them their names. And when ho had told 
them iheir names, God said, Did I not say 
unto you that- I know the seereta of tho 
heavens and the earth, and know what ye 
reveal of your words, saying, Wilt thouplace 
is if, etc., end what ye did eoneoal of yoilr 
words, saying, lie will not create any more 
generous towards Him than we, nor any more 
knowing f" (Sfirah ii. 28-81.) 

M We erected you; that is, your father Adam ; 
then We formed you; we formed him , and you 
in him: then We said unto the angels, Pro¬ 
strate yourselves unto Adam, by way of salu¬ 
tation f whereupon they prostrated them¬ 
selves, except Ibices, the father of the Jinn, 
who was amid the angels: he was not of those 
who prostrated themselves. God said, What 
hath hindered thee from prostrating thyself, 
when I commanded thee r He answered, I 
am better than he: Thou hast created me of 
fire, and Thou haat created him of earth. 
[God] said, Then deaeend thou from it; that 
is, from Paradise ; or, as some sag, from the 
heavens ; for R is not fit for thee tuat thou 
behave thyself proudly therein: so go thou 
forth: verily thou shalt he of tho contempt¬ 
ible. Ho replied, Grant me respite until tbe 
day when they (that is, mankind) shall be 
raised from the dead. He said, Thou shalt 
be of those [who arsl respited: and, in another 
verse [in xv. 88, it Is said], until the day of 
the known period ; that is, until thspermd of die 
first blast [of the trumpet). [And the devil] 
said, Now, as Thou hast led me into error, I 
will surely lay wait for them ( that is, for the 
sons of Adam) in Thy right way, the wag that 
leadeth to Thee: thon I will suroly come upon 
them, from before them, and from behind 
them, and from their right hands, and from 
their left, and hinder them from pursuing the 
wag (but, saith Ibn 'Abb&s, he cannot come 
upon them above, lest he should intervene be¬ 
tween the servant and God’s mercy), and Thon 
shalt net find the great number of them 
grateful, or believing, [God] said, Go forth 
from It, despised ana driven away from 
mercy. Whosoever of them (that is, of aum- 
kind) shall follow thee. I will surely fill 
hell with yott all; with thee, and thy off¬ 
spring, and with men* /Surah vll. 10-17.) 

“ And we said, O Aaam, dwell thou and 
thy wife (Howwa for Eve], whom God created 
from a rib of his left side) in the garden and 
eat ye therefrom plentifully, wherever ye 
will; but approach ye not this tree, to eat 
thereof / (ana it was wheat, or the grape-vine, 
or some other tree for if ye do so, ye will be 
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of the number of tho offenders. Bat the devil, 
Ibises, caused them to slip from it, that is 
from the garden, by hie saying unto them , Shult 
J show you the way to the tree of eternity 1 
And he aware to them by God that he was one 
of the faithful advisers to them; ao they ate 
of it, end Ho ejected them from from that 
state of delight in which they were. And We 
said, Descend ye to the earth , ye two with the 
offapring that ye comprise [yet unborn], one 
of yon (that is, of your offspring) an enemy 
to anothor; and tlioro shall bo for you; in tho 
earth, a place of abode, and a. provision, of 
its vegetable produce, for a time, until the 
period of the expiration of your terms of life . 
And Adam learned, from his Lord, words, 
which were these :—0 Lord, we have acted 
unjustly to our own souls, and if Thou do not 
forgive us, and be merciful unto us, we shall 
surely be of those who suffer loss. And he 
prayed in these words; and He became pro¬ 
pitious towards him, accepting his repentance; 
for He is the Very Propitious, tho MorcifuL 
We said, Descend ye from it (from the garden) 
altogether; and if there como unto you from 
Me a direction (a book and an apostle), thoso 
who follow my direction, there shall come no 
fear on them, nor shall they grieve in. the 
world to come; for they shall enter paradise: 
but they who disbelieve and aocuse our signs 
of falsehood, these shall be the oompanions 
of the lire: they shall remain therein for 
ever.* (Surah ii. 88-87.) 

The Muhammadans say, that when they 
were cast down from Paradise [which is in 
the seTenth heaven], Adam fell on the isle of 
Ceylon, or Sarandib, and Eve near Jiddah 
(the port of Makkah) in Arabia; and that, 
after a separation of two hundred years, 
Adam was, on his repentance, conducted by 
the angel Gabriel to a mountain near Mak¬ 
kah, where he found and know his wife, the 
mountain being thon named ‘Arafat; and that 
be aftorwards retired with her to Oovlou.— 
Sale. 

ADAB Discipline of the 

mind and manners; good education and good 
breeding; politeness; deportmout; a mods 
of conduct or behaviour. A very long section 
of the Traditions is devoted to the sayings 
of Muhammad regarding rules of conduct, 
and is found in the Mishkatu 'l-Afcifdbili under 
the title Bdftii *1•Adah (book xxii. Mattbow’a 
Mishkdt). It includes—(1) Salutations, (2) 
Asking permission to enter houses, (8) Shak¬ 
ing hands and embracing, (4) Rising up, (6) 
Sitting, sleeping and walking, (6) Sneezing 
and yawning, (7) Laughing, (8) Names, (9) 
Poetry and eloquence, (10) Backbiting and 
abuse, (11) Promises, (12) Joking, (18) Boast¬ 
ing and party spirit, Tho traditional sayings 
on these subjects will bo found under their 
respective titles, '//mu 'l-Adab is the science 
of Philology. 

•ADIYlT “Swifthorses.’- 

Tho title of the 100th Sftrah of the Qur’in, the 
•eoond verse of which is, “By the swift 
chargers and those who strike Are with thsir 


hoofs." Professor Palmer translates it 
“ snorting chargers.** 

AD'IYATU ’L-MAgttllAH 

“ The prayers handed down 
by tradition.** Those prayers which wore 
said by Muhammad, in addition to tho regular 
liturgical prayers. They are found in diffe¬ 
rent sections of the traditions or Abadit. 

•ADL (J***). Justice. Appointing 
what is just; equalising; making of the 
same weight. Ransom. Tho word oeours 
twelve times in the Qur*ftn, e.g., Sftrah iv. 128, 
“ Ye are not able, it may be, to act equitably 
to your wives, even though ye oovet it. 
Surah ii. 44, “ Pear the day wherein no soul 
shall nay any ransom tor anothsr soul 1 * Sftrah 
ii. l2o, “ And fear the day when no soul shall 
pay any ransom tor a soul, nor shall an equi¬ 
valent be received therefrom, nor ,any inter¬ 
cession avail; and they shall not be helped.** 
Surah ii. 282, “ Write it down faithhdty . . . 
then let his agent dictate fuithjully .** Sftrah v. 
105, “ Let there be a testimony between you 
when any one of you is at the point of death— 
at the time he makes his will—two equitable 
persons from amongst you.” Sftrah vi. 69, 
“ And though it (soul) compensate with the 
fullest compensation it would not be accepted." 
8urah v. 115, “The words of thy Lord ere 
fulfilled in truth and justice ." Sftrah xvl, 78, 
“ Is he to be. held equal with him who bids 
what ia./ujf, and who is on the right way?" 
Surah xvi. 92, “Verily God bids you do 
justioe." Surah xlix. 8, “ Make peace with 
them with equity and he just. H Surah lxxxil 
8, “ Thy generous Lord, who created thee and 
moulded thee and disposed thee aright ." 

al-'ADL (Ja«H). One of the 
ninety-nine special names of God. It signi¬ 
fies “the Just." It does not occur in the 
Qur’ftn as an attributo of tho Divine Being, 
but it is in the list of attributes givon iu tbo 
Traditions. ( Mishkdt . book x.) 

*ADN (m^®). The garden of Eden. 
Jannatu i Aan. The gulden of perpetual 
abode. The term is usod both for the garden 
of Eden, in which our first parents dwelt, 
and also for a place in celestial bliss, [jam- 
NATU ‘ADN.] 

ADOPTION. Arabic Tabanni 

(o^)* An adopted eon, or daughter, 
of known descent, has no right to inherit 
from his, or her, adoptive parents and their 
relatives,—the filiation of this description 
being neither recommended nor recognised by 
Muhammadan law. Sucii son or daughter is, 
however, entitled to what may be given under 
a valid deed in gift or will. In this partionlar 
the Muhammadan agrees with the English, 
sad the Hindu with the Roman law. (Tagore 
Law Lectures, 1878, p. 124.) 

ADORATION Tho acts and 

postures by which the Muslims express 
adoration at the time of prayer are similar to 
thoso ussd by the ancient Jaws (vide Smith's 
Dictionary of the Bible, in loco), and consist of 
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Ruk&, or tbe inclination of fche body, tbe 
hands being placed on the kneee j and oujud y 
or proetration upon the earth, the forehead 
touching the ground. [i*bayul1 Tho adora¬ 
tion of the bleok atone at Makkah forms 
an important feature in the oeremonies of the 
pilgrimage, [rajj.] 

ADULTERY. Arabic *ind % (sbj). 

The term find* includes both adultery and 
fornication, but there is a difference in tbe 
punishment for these offenoes. [roftNioatioir.] 

Adultery is established before a Qif 1, either 
by proof or confession. To establish it upon 
roof, four witnesses are required. (Qur’an, 
Orah it. 1.) When witnesses come forward, it 
is necessary that they should be examined 
particularly concerning the nature of tbe 
offenoe. When the witnesses shall hare borne 
testimony complstely, deolaring that M they 
hare seen the parties in the very oof of carnal 
conjunction,” the Qisi passes sentenee. 

A confession of adultery must be made by 
the person who has committed the sin, at 
four different times, although, according to the 
Imim ash-Shifi'I, one confession is sufficient. 
Some of the doctors hold that if a person 
retract his confossion, his retraction must bt 
credited, and he must be forthwith released. 

At the commencement of Muhammad’s mis¬ 
sion, women found guilty of adultery and for¬ 
nication were punished by being literally 
immured —SBratu ’n-nud (iv.I 19, “ Shut them 
np within their houses till desth release 
them, or Qod make some way for them.” 
This, howevui, was cancelled, and lapidation 
was substituted as tbo punishment for adul¬ 
tery, and 100 stripes and one year's banish¬ 
ment for fornication. 

When an adulterer is to be stoned to death, 
he should be carried to some barren place, 
and the lapidation should be executed, first 
by the witnesses, then by the Qft*i» and after¬ 
wards by the by-standers When a woman 
ie stoned, a hole or excavation should bo dug 
to receive her, as deep as her wsist, because 
Muhammad ordered such a hole to be dug 
for Ghandia. 

It is lawful for a husband to slay his wife 
and her paramour, if he shall find them in 
tho very aot. If a supreme ruler, such as 
a Khallfah. commit adultery, he is not subject 
to snob punishment. 

The state of marriogo which subjects a 
whoremonger to lapidation, requires that ho 
be free (t\e. not a slave), a Muslim, and one 
who has consummated a lawful marriage. 

It will be seen that Muhammadan law is 
almost identical with the divine law of the Jows 
with regard to adultery (Dent xxiil. 22, Lor. 
xhc. 20); but the Mosaio penalty applied as 
well to the betrothed as to the married 
woman. 

AFFINITY. Arabic Qarabah (**V). 

The prohibited degrees (hurmah) with regard 
to marriages aro as follows:—Mother, 
daughter, paternal aunt, maternal aunt, bro¬ 
thers or sister's daughter, grandmother, 
granddaughter, mother-in-law, step-mother, 


daughter<in-law, granddaughter-in-law. Nor 
oan any man marry any who stand in any of 
these relationships from fosterage. The mar¬ 
riage of two sisters at the same lime is for- 
biddon, but the marriage of a deceased wife's 
sister Is sllowod. Marriage with a deceased 
brother’s wife is Tory common in Muslim 
countries, such lnarriagos being held to be a 
very honourable means of providing for a 
brother's kidow. The marriage of cousins is 
also considerod most desirablo, as being the 
means of keeping families qnd tribes together. 
Tbe passage of the Qur’in on the subject of 
affinity, is as follows (Sftrah v. 27):— 

“Marry not women whom your fathers 
have married: for this is a shame, and hate¬ 
ful, and an evil waythough what is past 
(i.e. in times of ignorance) may be allowed. 

11 Forbidden to you are your mothers, and 
your daughters, and your sisters, and your 
aunts, both on the father and mother’s 
side, and your nieces on the brother and 
sister’s side, and your' foster-mothers, and 
your foster-sisters, and the mothers of your 
wives, and your step-daughters who are vour 
wards, born of vour wives to whom ye have 
gone in: (but if ye have not gono in unto 
them, it shall be no sift in you to marry 
them;) and the wives of your sons who pro¬ 
ceed out of your loins; and ye may not nave 
two sisters; exoept where it. is already done. 
Terilv, God is Indulgent, Merciful 1 

“ forbidden to you also are married women, 
exoept those who are in your hands as 
slaves: This Is the law of God for you. And 
It is allowed you, beside this to seek out 
wives by means of your ealtli, with wmodest 
conduct, and without fornication. And give 
thosq with whom yo bavo cohabited their 
dowry This is tho law. But it shall be no 
crime in yon to make agreements, over and 
above tho law Verily, God is Knowing, 
Wise l" 

AFFLICTION. Arabic (*»*.), 
gliamm (^). The benofits of affliction 
are frequently expressed in both the Qn'rtn 
and Traditions. For example ? Sfirah ii 160, 
“ Wo will try you with somothing of foar, and 
hunger, and loss of wealth, and sonls and 
fruit; but give good tidings to the patient who, 
when thero falls on them a calamity, say, 
1 Verily we arc God's and verily to Him we 
retuipu’* This formula is always usod by 
Muhammadans in any danger or sudden cala¬ 
mity, especially in the presence of death. 

In the traditions (see Mishkatu 'l-Matabxh), 
Muhammad is related to have said, •• A 
Muslim is like unto standing greon corn, 
which somotimes stands oreot, but is soroe- 
timos cast down by the wind.” ** No affliction 
bofala s servant of God but on account of the 
sins which he commits." 

AFStTN (gj~i\). The Persian 

term for Da'wah or exorciem. [nonoiSM.] 

‘AFtT (y*). Lit % “ erasing, cancel¬ 
ling.'* Tbe word is generally need in Muham¬ 
madan books for par den and forgiveness. It 
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occurs eight times in the Qnr'fcn, e.g. Surah 
U. 286, u Lord, make us not to carry what we 
have not strength lor, but forgive us and pax- 
don us and have mercy on us." Sfirah iv. 
46, H Verily God pardon* and forgives.” 

Al J Afu is one of the ninety-nine special 
names of God. It means 44 one who erasep or 
cancels;” “ The Eraser (of sin*)." See Qur’frn, 
Surah iv. 51. 

AGENT. Arabic &vakil (Jo^y). One 

legally appointed to act for another. For the 
Muhammadan law regarding the appointment 
of agent* to transact business, or to negotiate 
marriages, seo Hamilton's hid&yuh, vol. ill. 
p. 1; Bail lie's Digest. Uanifi Code , p. 75; 
Imdmiyah Coitv, p. 29. The author of the 
Hidoyuft says, ** It is lawful for a person to 
appoint auothur his agent for thp settlement, 
In hit behalf, of ovory contract which ho 
might lawfully have concluded hiinsolf, suoli 
as sale, marriage, and so forth ; * aud he then 
procoeds to lay down rules for guidance in 
such matters at great length. A woman who 
remains iu privacy and is not accustomed to 
go into Court, ought, according to the saying 
of Abu Bakr, to appoint an agent and not 
appear herself. A slave or a minor may be 
sppointod ageut for a free man. 

AtrAHAD 44 The One.” A 

title given to God. [namics of god.] 

AIJADlYAH Unity, con¬ 

cord. Al-Abudiyuh is a term usod by $ufi 
mystics to express a. condition of the mind, 
eompletely absorbed in a meditation on thp 
Divine Unity. (See *Abdu 'r-Rasfiq’s Dic¬ 
tionary of the Technical Terms of the Sufis. 
SprengoPs edition.) 

AHQiF («*jU* 1). The name of a 
traot of laod In Sibr in Yaman. The title of 
the XLVitk Surah of the Qur'an. 

A HLTT 'L-BA1T >\). « The 

people of the house.” A term used in the 
Qur'an (Sdrah xxxiii. 83), and in the Hadis 
(Mishkat , xxiv. 21), for Muhammad’s house¬ 
hold. 

AIILU ’L-HAWA V >\). A 

visionary person; a Hbortlno. 

AIILU 'L-KITAB Jal). Lit . 

44 The people of the book. 1 * A term usod 
in tho Qur’hn for Jews aod Christians, as be¬ 
lievers in a revealed religion. Some sects of 
the Shi 4 aha includo the Majftsl (Magi) uuder 
this term. 

AHMAD (<w».l). The name under 
which Muhammad professes that Jesus Christ 
foretold his coming. Vide Qur'in, SQrah Ixi. 
6, 44 And remember when Jesus the son of 
Mary said, 4 0 children of Israel I of a truth I 
am God's Apostle to yon to confirm tho law 
which was given before mo, and to annomico 
an apostlo that shall oome after mo, whose 
name shall be Ahmad, 1 ” Muhammad had. no 
doubt, hoard that Our Lord had promised a 

Paracletos (wttpoaXiyrof), John xvi. 7. This 
title, understood by him, probably from the 


similarity of sounds aa equivalent to Periolytos 
(wcpucAvros), he applied to himself with 
referonoe to his own name Muhammad, the 
praised or glorified one. Moir thinks that in 
some imperfect Arabia translation of tho 
Gospel of St John, the word wapawAiproo 
may have been translated or praised 

(Infs of Mahomet , vol. i. 17.) 

AHZAB (s^)*\). “Confederates." 
The title of the xxxmrd Surah of the Qur'ftu. 
which is said to have been written when 
al-Madinah was bosioged by a confederation of 
the Jewish tribes with the Arabs of Makkah. 
a.h. 5. 

AIYUB L JOB \] 

AJAL (J*l). The appointed time 

of death, said to hr orduinea by God from 
the first. Qur'&n, Surah xxxv. 44, 41 He 
rospites them until the appointed time. 
When their appointed lime coinos, verily God 
looks upon His servants." [death.] 

AJtK (p*\). A term used in Mu¬ 
hammadan law for a person hired for service. 
[ijarah] 

AJNABI A foreigner; 

any person not of Arabia. 

1KBIR-I-CHAH A.R-I-SHAMB AH 

(V* Al). The last Wednesday 
of the montn of $afar. It is observed as a 
feast in commemoration of Muhammad's 
haying experienced some mitigation of his 
last illness, and having bathed. It was the 
last time he performed the legal bathing; for 
he died on the twelfth day of the next 
month. In some parts of IsISm it is oua- 
tomary, hi the early morning of this day to 
write verses of the Qur’&n, known as the 
Asncn Salims (q.v.) # and then wash off tho ink 
and drink it as a charm against ovil. It is 
not observed by the Wahhlbls, nor is its ob¬ 
servance universal in Isl&m. 


AIjQJLAQ The plural of 

Khulq. Natures, dispositions,habits, manners. 
The general term for books on morality 
e.g. Aftf&laq-i-Juluti, A£hlau i-Afuheini % the 
namo of a dissertation on Ethics by Husain 
Wi'iji Kashin, a.ii. 910, which has been trans¬ 
lated Into English by the Rev. H. Q. Keene 
(W. H. Allen A Co.) 

AjBJJUND (*&»ys-\). A maulawi; a 
teacher. A title of respect given to eminent 
religious teachers. One of the most cele¬ 
brated Muhammadan teachers of modern 
times was the 41 Ahh&nd of Swii," who died 
a. li. 1875. This great roligious leader resided 
in the village of Saidu, in the distriot of 
Sw&t, on the north-west frontiei of India. 

AKBCNDZADAH The 

■on of an Ajthiknd. A title of rwpeet given 
to the son a or desceudants of colnbratod reli¬ 
gious teachers, [akhunia] 

AL (Jl). Lit. “offspring, or pos¬ 
terity." Used in Muslim works for the off¬ 
spring of Muhammad 
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al-A'LA (JUS). «The Most 

High" Tho title of the nxxxvuUi Surah of 
the Qur*Rn, in the second verse of which 
the word occurs: M The name of thy I xml tk* 
Moot Hixjh is celebrated. M 

‘ALAM (p le). A standard nr 

ensign. A term used foi the Hags and stan¬ 
dards paraded during the Muharram. [Mu¬ 
ll ABBAM, 8TAKDABD8.J 

'ALAM The uni Terse ; 

world ; condition, state of being. 

* Atamu H-arwdh The world of spirits. 

* Atamu H-kkatq The world : this life. 

'Atamu '1-btlqi The future state. 

'Atamu *l-(tti«mak . The highest heaven. 
'Atamu 'ih-thah&tinh The visible world. 

'Atamu 'l-ghaib The Invisible world. 

* Atamu '(•margut . The rational world. 

The four myslio stages of the Sfifii are— 
i Alamu ’n-naiHt The present world, 

* Atamu *l-mn/ahut . The state of angels. 

* Atamu 7 -jabOrii The state of power. 

'Alan tii *l*l*A$t The state of absorption 

into tho Divinity. 

[9UFII9M.J 

'ALAMAT (m>ufco). The greater 

signs of the resurrection. [‘atamatu ’s- 

SA 4 AH, BBSOBBBCTIOir. j 

‘ALAMATU ’N-NUBOWAH 
uwUie). “ The signs of Pro- 

phecy." A term used for the supposed mi¬ 
racles and other proofs of tho mission of 
Muhammad. The title of a chapter In the 
Traditions. (Mtikkat, xxi. e. vf.) 

‘ALAMATU *S ■ 8A*AH (ufUln 

“The signs of the hour,” 
ue. the signs of the time of the RoeurrecttaU 
and of the Day of Judgment. The title of a 
section of the' Traditions. (Miihkal, xxill. 
C. B.) [BEtUBBKOTlOll.] 

*ALAQ LjI*). “Congealed blood/’ 
The title of tho xonth Sarah, the first five 
verses of whieh are generally allowed to be 
the earliest portion of the Qur’ftn. 

al-BALDAII (Ijlfll). “ The City” 

A name sometimes used In the Hadig for 
Makkah. 

ALCHEMY. Arabic Kimiyd 
(mKe+cf). According to the Kdshfu 
in loco, learned Muslims are not 
agreed as to the existence of this occult 
science,- nor jure they of one opinion as to Its 
lawfulness, even if H should exist. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

Mentioned in the Qur’in as £a *l-Qunmn, w. 
M He of the two horns/ with whioh he is 
represented on his coins. (Sfirah xviii. $2.) 
He seems to hare keen regarded by Muham¬ 
mad as one invested with a divine commis¬ 
sion:—“ Verily we established his power 
upon earth *; hut oommentators are not agreed 
whether to assign to him the position of a 
Prophet. f*U *f*-QAKltAtN.j 


‘ALIM 13 

al-HAMD (Wl). " Praise.” A 

title given to the first Sarah, so called because 
its first word is At-bamd, This chapter is 
also oalled Fatihah, whieh term is lined by 
modern Muslims for the Sarah when it is said 
for the benefit of the dead; Al-bamti being 
its more usual title. [fatihah.J 

al-HAMDU-LI’LLAH («u w\). 

M Praise belongs to-Qod." An ejaculation which 
is called TbAmid, and which occurs at the com¬ 
mencement of the first chapter of the Qur’&n. 
it Is used as an ejaculation of thanksgiving— 

11 Thank God 1 n It is very often recited with 
the addition of Jiabbi T-HS/nsfia, 44 Lord of the 
Universe.** [taiimid.] 

ai.-*ALI Oho of the 

ninety-nine spsolal names of Go«l. U means 
" The Exalted One/ 

*ALI (<jte). The son of Abu- 

Tfclib, and a eousin-german to Muhammad, 
who adopted him as his son. He married 
Pft|imah, the daughter of Mufyammad, and 
bad by her three sons. Haeaa, Husain, and 
Mutest in. He was the fourth Rbalifah, and 
reignod from A.H. 85 to a.h. 40. Ho was 
struok with a poisoned sword by Ibn Muljam, 
at al-Kfifsh, end died after threo days, 
aged fifty-nine years. The Shi’ahs hold that, 
on the death ef Muhammad, ‘All was entitled 
to tho Khalifats, and the respective claims sf 
Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, and *Uqmiii on the one hand, 
and of 4 All oh the other, gave rise to tho 
Shi*ah schism. 1 Ali is sumatned by the Arabs 
Arnutu 7/«A, and by the Persians Sker-i • 
Khnda . t.e. 44 The Lion of God.*' [shiUh.J 

ALIF. The letter Alt/ {}) is a 

monogram frequently placed at the head of 
loiters, prescriptions, Ac. It is the initial 
letter of the word All&k (All !), m God.” 

ALIF LAM M1M. The Arabic 
letters corresponding to ALU, 
which occur at the commencement of six 
Sarahs, namely Sfiratn *1-Baqarah (n.), Suratu 
All ‘Imrin (fit.), SOratu *l- 4 Ankabtil (xxixA 
Sfiratu *r- Rfim (xxx.), SOratu Luqmlrv(xxxi.) t 
and Sllratu ’s-SJIdah (xixii.). Muhammad 
never explained tho meaning of these myste¬ 
rious letters, and consequently they are a 
fruitful source of perplexity to learned com¬ 
mentators* Jalftlu ‘d-din gives an exhaustive 
summary of tbo dliTerent views In bis Itqan 
(p. 470). Some suppose they stand for the 
words AU&h, “Goa**; Laf(/, “gracious"; 
Majid , 11 glorious.** Others say they stand for 
And'tiahua'lamU ) 11 1 am the God who knoweth.* 
Others maintain that they were not meant to 
be understood, and that thoy were inserted 
by the Divine command without explanation, 
in order to remind the reader that there were 
mysteries which his intellect fvould never 
fathom. 

A LIT ‘IMRAN ( W W A\). “l’be 
family of *Tmr!n.” The title of the third 
chapter ef the Qur*8n. 

‘ALIM (jJVb), pi. SifamA’. A ioftrned 
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man. The term usually includes all religious 
teachers, such as Imima, Muftis, Qafis, and 
Maulsvrlss; and in Turkey it denotes the poli¬ 
tical party led by the religious teachers. 

▲l-‘ALIM One of the 

ninety-nine special names of God. It fre¬ 
quently occurs in the Qur'an, and moans “ The 
Wise One.” 

ALLAH (*U\). [qod.] 

ALLAHU AKBAB (j$ <W). 

“ Qod is great," or “God is most great." An 
ejaculation which is called the Takhir. It 
ocours frequently in the liturgical forms, 
and is used when slaying an animal for food. 
[takbul] 

ALMSGIVING. The word gene- 

rally used for alms is $ndaqah t or that which 
manifests righteousness; the word takat , or 

{ purification, being specially restricted to the 
egal alms, [xakat.] §adaqatu 'l-Fifr arc 
tho offerings given on the Lesser Festival. 
Tho duty of almsgiving is very frequoutly on- 
joined in the Qur'an, e.g. Surah ii. 274-5, 
“ What ye expend of good (i.e. of well- 
gotten wealth), it shall be paid to you 
again, and ye shall, not be wronged. (Give 
your alms) unto the poor who are straiteued 
in God’s way and cannot traverse the earth. 

. . . Those who expend their wealth by night 
and by day, secretly and openly, they shall 
have their hire with their Lord." 

The following are some of the sayings of 
Muhammad on the subject of almsgiving, as 
they occur in the Traditions:—“The upper 
band is better than the lower one. The 
upper band is the giver of alms, aud the 
lower hand is the poor beggar." “ The best 
of alms are those given by a man of small 
means, who gives of that which he has earned 
by labour, ami gives as much as ho is able." 
“ Begin by giving alms to your own relatives." 
“ Doing justice between two people is alms; 
assisting a man on bis beast is alms; good 
words are alms.” “A camel lent out for 
milk is alms; a cup of milk everv morning and 
evening is alms. “Your smiling in your 
brother’s face is alms; assisting the blind is 
alms." “ God says, Be thou liberal, thou child 
of Adam, that I may be liberal to tboe." (See 
Jdiikhat , Matthew's edition, voL i. p. 42D.) 

ALWAH (eV\), pi. of Lauh. «• The 

tables" (of the Law). Mentioned in the 
Qur’an, S&rah vli. 142, “We wrote for him 
(Mosos) Upon the Tables ( al-Alwah ) a monition 
conoerning ovary matter." 

Muslim divines are not agreed as to the 
number oither of the tables, or of the Com¬ 
mandments. The commentators Jalilain say 
they were eithor seven or ton. [txn com- 

UAMPMElVTf.] 

‘AMAL-NAMAH (4-V» JM>). Tho 

Persian word for ijiahifatu 'l-A^mil* or record 
of actions kept by the recording angels. 

[SAHIVATU l L*A ( MAL, K1RAMO ’L-KaTIBIN.) 

AMAN (gUl). Protection given 


of Nab*. 
xxist Sflrah. 


1DN- 
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An 


by a Muslim conqueror to those who pay 
Jizyah, or poll tax. [jwiad.] 

AMB1YA (.w\), pi 

“Prophets." The title of tne 
[propuxts.] 

AMIN (<£*•!)♦ Hebrew 

1 •• V 

oppression of assent used at the conclusion of 
prayors, very much as in oor Christian wor¬ 
ship. ' It is always usod at tho conclusion of 
the Shratu ’1-Fatibah, or first chapter of the 
Qur'an. 

A min, “Faithful." Al-Amin is the title which 
it is said was given to Muhammad when 
a youth, on account of bis fair and honour¬ 
able boaring, which won the confideuoe of the 
poople. 

Amhm 7- Bait, one who wishos to perform 
tho pilgrimage to Makkah. 


AMIN AH (4a* 1). Mubapunad’s 

mother. She was the wife of ‘Abdu Hah, and 
the daughter of Wahb ibn 'Abdi Manftf. 
She died aud was buriod at al-Abwi, a place 
midway between Makkah and al-Madinah, 
bofore bor son claimed the position of a Pro¬ 
phet. 


AMIR (y**'), Anglic *, Emir. “A 
ruler; a commander; a chief; a nobleman." 
It includes tho various high ofUcqs In a Muslim 
state, tho Iin&in, or Khwllfah. being styled 
A mint 7- Umara*, the ruler of rulers; and 
Amlru 7-J/wWnin, tho commander of the 
bolievers. 


AMIRU 'L-HAJJ The 

ohief of the pilgrimage." The officer in charge 
of the pilgrims to Makkah. [iiajj.] 


AMIRU 'L-MU'MINlN ( 

“The Commander of tho 
Believers." A title which was first given to 
Abdu 'UiLh ibn Jahsh after his expedition to 
EaJtJjlab, and which was afterwards assumed 
by the Khalifabs (first by ‘Umar) and the 
Sultans of Turkey, [khaupah.] 


‘AMR IBN AL-‘AgI (^-UM & 

One of the Companions, celebrated for his 
conquest of Syria, Palestine and Egypt, in the 
reigns of Aba Bakr and ‘Umar. He died 
(according to nn-Nawawi) a.b. 48. 


AMULETS. Arabic { famd'il 

(JJW), anything auspended. '* ; 

Ta'wit, “ a refuge"; flyab, “ a cover." 

Amulets, although of heathen origin, are 
very common in Muhammadan countries. The 
following are used amulets: (1) a small 
Qur'an, encased in silk or leatbei, and sus¬ 
pended from the shoulder; (2) a chapter or 
verso of tho Qur’an,- written on paper and 
folded in loathor or volvet; (3) somo of the 
namos of God, or tho numerical power (see 
abjad) of these names; (4) tho names of pro¬ 
phets, celebrated saints, ortho numerical power 
of the same; (6) the Muhammadau creed, 
engraven on stone or silver. The chapters 
of the Qur’an generally selected for Amulets 
are: SOrahs i., vi., xviii, xxxvi.. xliv., lv., 
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ANGEL 


IxvU., lxxviiL Fire verses known a* the 
Again 'l-(Tift, or (l verses of protection,” are 
also frequently inscribed on Amulets. They 
are Sitrahs ii. 266; xii. 64 ; xiil 12; xv» 17: 
xxkvii. 7. [ayatu ’l-hifx.] 

Theso charms are fastened on the arm or 
leg, or suspended round the neck, as a pro¬ 
tection against evil. They are also put on 
houses and animals, and, in fact, upon any¬ 
thing from which evil is to be averted. 
Strictly, according to the principles of Isl&m, 
only the names of God, or verses from the 
Qur'an, should be us6d for amulets. Informa¬ 
tion regarding the formation of magio squares 
and amulets will be found in the article on 
Exorcism, [exorcism, da*war.] 
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AX AMULET OP THE ATTRIBUTE OP GOD— tfqfilf, 
“ THE PROTECTOR.” 



A SMALL QURAN SUSPENDED AS AN AMULET. 

al-AN*AM ( r U>«). "The Cattle ” 
The title of thoYitli SQrah, in verse 187 of 
which some suporstitious customs of the 
Meccans, as to certain aattle, are incidentally 
mentioned. 

AN AN I YAH (4»W). Prom ana, 

“L” “Egotism.” Al-ananiycih is a term used 
by the $itfls to express the existence of mnn. 

ANAS IBN MALIK (&\ y-»' 
«*UU). The last of the Companions 
of Muhammad, and the founder of the seel of 
the MilikTs. He died at al-Bafrah, A.H. 98, 
aged 108. 

al-ANFAL (JV»N). “The Spoils.” 
The title of the vmth SQrah which was 
occasioned by a dispute regarding the spoils 
taken at the battle of Badr, between the young 
men who had fought and the old men who 
had stayed with the ensigns. 
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ANOEL. Arabic mal'ak or malaJc 
(ts)&4, «*UU). • Persian Firithtah (dxfcjl). 

H it ia believed,” says Ibn M&jah, that the 
angels are of a simple snbstanoe (created of 
light), endowed with life, and speech, and 
reason ; and that the difference between them, 
the Jinn,, and Shait&ns is a difference of 
species, Know,” he adds, “that the angels 
are sanctified from oarnal‘desire and the dis¬ 
turbance of anger: they disobey not God in 
what He hath commanded them, but do whAt 
they are commanded. Their food is the cele¬ 
brating of His glory; their drink, the pro¬ 
claiming of His holiness; thbir conversation, 
the commemoration of God, Whoso name be 
exalted; their pleasure, His worship; and 
thoy are created in different forms and with 
tlifferont powers.” (Arabian Nights, Lane's 
edition, Notes to the Introduction, p. 27.) 

Four of them are archangels, or, as they 
are called in Arabic, Karubtyun (Oherabim), 
namely, Jabra*U , or Jibril, (Gabriel), the 
angel * of revelations; Hfika'il, or Mikdl, 
(Michael), the patron of the Israelites; 
isrdjtl, tne angel who will sound the trumpet 
at the lest lay; and 'Izrffll, or 'Atrail, 
tho angol of doalh. Angels aro said to be 
inferior In dignity to tinman prophets, bo- 
cause all the angele were commanded to 
prostrate themselvos bofore Adam (SQrah li. 
82). Every believer is attended by two record¬ 
ing angels, called the Kirdntu * l-iatibin , one of 
whom recorde his good actions, and the other 
hie evil actions. There are also two angels 
called Munkar and Naklr, who examine all 
the dead in their graves. The ehlef angel who 
haa charge of hell is called Malik , and hie 
subordinates are named Zabdniyah , or guards. 
A more extendod account of these angole will 
bo found under their particular titles. 

The angels intercede for man: “ The 
angels celebrate the praise of their Lord, and 
ask forgiveness for the dwollere on earth.” 
(SQrah xlii. 8.) They also act as guardian 
angels: “ Each hath a succession of angels 
before him and behind him, who watch over 
him by God's behest.” fSfirah xiil. 12.) Is 
it not onough for you that yonr Lord aideth 
yon with throo thousand angola sent down 
(from on high)?” (SQrah Til. 120.) “He 
it tho snpromo ovor His sorvants, and sondoth 
forth guardians who watch ovor von, until, 
when death overtakoth any ono of you, our 
messengers receive him and fail not.” (SQrah 
vi. 61.) 

There are eight angels who support tbe 
throne of God, “ And the angels shall be on 
its sides, and over thorn on that day eight 
shall bear up the throne of (hy Lord.” (SQrah 
lxix. 17.) Nineteen have charge of hell. 
“ Over it are nineteen. Nono but angels havo 
we made guardians of the fire.” (SQrah lxxiv. 
80, 81.) 

Tho names of the guardian angels given in 
the book on Exoroism (da'wah), entitled the 
Jawdhiru V- Kha msah, are Isrnfil, Jibra’ll, Kal- 
kkU, Dardfcll, Dnrb&'ll, Raftmall, Shark&'ll, 
Tankafil, Ism&H, Sarakikill, KharQrfill. 
Ta|*ll, RQytfl, HQlall, Hamw&kil, ‘Itrall 
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Amw&kll, ‘Amra'i). 'Aarill, MikAH, MahkA*n, 
HartA’il, ‘Ata'il, Nark'll, Nukhill. [axon 

OI3M.] 

ANIMALS. Arabic Hayatodn 

(uV*)* According to tho Qur’an, 
Surah xxiv. 44, “ Qod hath created evonr 
animal of water.” “ An idea," says Rodwell, 
“ perhaps derived from Gen. i. 20, 21." 

It is behoved that at the Resurrection the 
irrational animals will be restored to life, that 
thoy may bo brought to Judgmout, and thou he 
annihilated. Bee Qur'An, Sfirali vi. 38, a No 
kind of beast is there on the earth, nor fowl 
that fliefh with Us wings, but is a community 
like yon; nothing have We passed over in the 
book (of the Eternal decrees): then unto tbeir 
Lord shall they be gathered.” 

al-<ANKAP 0T (uujtJoaH). “The 

Spider," The title of the xxixth Surah, 
in which there is a passing reference to 
thle insect in tho 40th verse:—“The like¬ 
ness for those who taka to themselves guar¬ 
dians besides Ood is tho likeness of tho tpider 
who buildoth hor a house; but truly the 
frailest of all houses surely is the house of 
the spider," 

al-AN§AR “The Helpers,” 

a term used for the early converts of al- 
Madfnah; but when all the eitisons of al- 
lladinah were ostensibly oonvorted to IalAm, 
they were all named Anfur, while those 
Muslims who accompanied the Prophet from 
Makkah to al-Madinah were called Muh&jirum , 
or exiles. (Muir's Life of Mahomet, vol til. 
p. 26.) [MOHAMMAD. J 

ANTICHRIST, [masihu ’d-daj- 

JAL.] 

APOSTASY PROM ISLAM. 
Arabic irtid&d According to 

Muslim law, a male anostate, or Murta3d t is 
liablo to be put to death if he continue obsti¬ 
nate in his error; e female apostate is not 
Mubjeot to eapital punishment, but she may 
be kept in confinement until she recant. 
(Hamilton's Hidayah, vol. ii. p. 227.) If 
either the husband or wife apostatize from 
the faith of IslAm, a divorce takes place ipso 
Jdcto i the wife is entitled to her whole dower, 
bnt no sentence of divorce is necessary. If 
the husband and wife both apostatize together, 
tbeir marriage is generally allowed to con¬ 
tinue, although tho ImAm Zufar says it Is 
annulled. But if, After their joint apostasy, 
either husband or wife were singly to return 
to Islim, then the marriage would ho dis¬ 
solved. (Hamilton's Hidayah , vol. li p. 183.) 

According to Abfi Hanifah, a male apostate 
ia disabled from selling or otherwise dispos¬ 
ing of bis property. Bnt Abfi Yfisnf and 
ImAm Muhammad differ from their matter 
upon this point, and consider a male apostate 
to be as competent to exercise every right as 
if he were still in the faith. ( Hidayah , voL 
ii. p. 236.) 

If a boy under age apostatise, he is not 
to bo put to death, but to be imprisoned until 
he come to full age, when, if he oontinuo in 


‘AQILAH 

the state of unbelief, he must be put to death. 
Neither lunatics nor drunkards are held to 
t>e responsible for tbeir apostasy from Islam. 
( Hidayah , vol ii 246.) If a person upon com¬ 
pulsion become an apostate, his wife is not 
divorced, nor are bis lands forfeited. If a 
person become a Musslmiu upon compul¬ 
sion, and afterwards, apostatise, ho is not to 
be put to death. (Hidiyah, vol. iii 467.V 

The will of a male spoatate is not valid, but 
that of a fomalo apostate is valid. '(Hiddynh, 
vol. lv. 637.) 

‘Ikrimoh relates that some apostates were 
brought to the Khalifah * All, and he burnt them 
alive; but Ibn f Abb As beard of it, and said 
that the J£j)*lifah had not acted rightly, for 
the Prophet had said, “ Punish not with God's 
punishment (t.«. fire), but whosoever changes 
bis religion, kill him with the sword." (Saktku 
'l- Bukhari.) 

APOSTLE. Arabic raeul 

haw art (^5j\j^). The term raeul 
(apostle or messenger) is applied to Moham¬ 
mad, that of bawdri being ueed in the Qur'an 
(Bfirah iii. 4; 6; SOrah lv. Ill, 112; 8firah lxi. 
14) for the Apostles of Jesus. The word 
bawari seems to be derived from the JEthioplo 
floraf “ to go "; bawdryd , “ apostle"; although, 
according to al-Baif Awi, the commentator, it is 
dorive£ from bawira, t( to be white," in Syrise, 
bewar, and was given to the disciplos of Jesus, 
ho says, on aooount of their purity of life and 
sincerity, or because they were respectable 
men and wore white garments. In the Tra¬ 
ditions (Miehkdt, book i. e. vi part 2) bawdri 
is used for the followers of all the prophets. 
[toofhzts.] 

al ? 1 AQABA H (I*AoN). A sheltered 
glen neer MmA, celebrated As the scene of the 
two pledgee, the first and second pltdgo of 
al-* Aqabah. The first pledge was made by ten 
men of the tribe of Knaaraj .and ten of A us, 
when they pligbted tbeir faith to Muhammad 
thus:—“ We will not worship any but one 
God; we will not steal; nor commit adul¬ 
tery ; nor kill onr children; nor will we 
slander our neighbour; and we will obey the 
Prophet of God." The date assigned to this 
pledge by Sir W. Muir is April 21, a.d. 621. 
The second pledge was a few months after¬ 
wards, when seventy-three men and two 
women came forward, one by one, and took 
an oath of fealty to the Prophet. Muhammad 
named twelve of the ohief of those men, and 
said“ Moses chose from amongst his people 
twelve leaders. Ye shall be sureties for the 
rest, even as were the Apostles of Jesus; and 
1 am surety for my people. And tho people 
answered, Jsim, Bo be it." (Muir's Life of 
Mahomet, vol. ii. pp. 216, 282.) 

•AQIB (s-J ft®). “ A successor or 
deputy." “ One who couies last." Al-'dqib is 
a title given to Muhammad as being styled 
“ the last of the prophets." 

•AQILAH (JUl*). The relatives 

who pay the expiatory mulot for man¬ 
slaughter, or any other legal line. They must 
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AQIQAH 

be relatives descended from one oommen 
father. (Hamilton's Hidavah, yoI. iv. pages 
449, 462 ; Baillie’a Law of Sale, p. 214.) 

'AQlQAH A custom 

observed by tho Arabs on the birth of a 
child; namely, leaving the hair on the 
infant’s head until the seventh day, when it Is 
shaved, and animals are sacrificed, namely, 
two sheep for a boy and one for a girl. (Mith- 
kat , xviii o. 8 ) It is enjoined by Muhammadan 
law, and observed in all parts of Islftm. 

ARABIA. Bibldu 'L'Arab (alt 
Jcutlratu 'WArab f^), 

‘Ambutdn (<j)Uh>*). The* peninsula 
bearing, amongst the Aruba, these names is 
tho country situated on the east of the Red 
Sea, and extending as far as the Persian Gulf. 

The word probably signifies a “ barren 

place," M desert” (Heb. 

Ptolemy divides Arabia Into threo parts, 
Arabia Petnoa, Arabia Felix, and Arabia 
Doserta; but Arabian geographers divide it 
into Tikamah , al-Hijax, on-Nqjd, a/-'Arif, 
and al- Yaman. 

The races which have peopled Arabia are 
divided into throe sections, atAmbit * l-Bffi- 
dah , al-'Arrtbtt ' l-'Aribah , and al-‘Ambu 7- 
AiuMta'ribah. 

T. Al-'Arabit *l-Bmidah , are the old “lost 
Arabs,” of whom tradition has preserved tho 
names of several tribes, as well as some me* 
morablo particulars regarding their extinction. 
This may woll be called the fabulous period of 
Arabian history; but, as It has the sanction of 
the Qur’an, it would be saorilege In a Muslim 
to doubt Its authenticity. According to 
this account, the most famous of the extinct 
tribes were those of ‘Ad, ftamfkd, Jadls, and 
Tasm, all descended in the third or fourth 
generation from Shorn. ‘Ad, the father of his 
tribe, settled, according to tradition, in the 
Great Desert of al-Ahqftf soon after the con¬ 
fusion of tongues. Shaddftd his son puoceeded 
him in the government, and greatly extended 
his dominions. He performed many fabulous 
exploits; among others, he erected a magnifi¬ 
cent city in the desert of ‘Adan, which had 
been begun by his father, and adorned it with 
a sumptuous palaee and delightful gardens, 
in imitation of the celestial paradise, in order 
to inspire his subjects with a superstitious 
veneration for him as a god. This superb 
structure was built with bricks of gold and 
silver alternately disposed^ Tho roof was of 
gold, inlaid with precious stones and pearls. 
The trees and shrubs were of the same pre¬ 
cious materials. The fruits and flowers were 
rubies, and on the branches were perched 
birds of similar metals, the hollow ;>arts of 
which were loaded with every species of the 
richest perfumes, so that every breeze that 
blew came charged with fragrance from the 
bills of these golden images. To this para¬ 
dise he gave tho name of Iram (see Qur*in. 
Sfirah Ixxxix. 6). On the completion of all 
this grandeur, Shaddid set out with a splendid 
retinue to admhro its beauties. But neavon 
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would not suffer his pride and impiety to go 
unpunished; for, when within a day’s journey 
of the place, they were all destroyed by a 
terrible noise from the olouds. As a monument 
of Divine justice, the city, we aro assured, 
still stands in the desert, though invisible. 
Southey, in his Thataba, has viewed this and 
many of the other fables and superstitions of 
the Arabs with the eye of a poet,'a philo¬ 
sopher, and an antiquary. According to afc- 
Tabari, this legendary palace was discovered 
in the time of Mu'fiwiyan, tho first Khalifah of ' 
Damascus, by a person in search of a stray 
cameL A fanciful tradition adds, that the 
Angel of death, on being asked whether, in 
the discharge of his duties, an instance bad 
ever occurred in which he had felt some com¬ 
passion towards his wretched victims, ad¬ 
mitted that only twico had his sympathies 
been awakened—once towards a shipwrecked 
infant, which had been exposed on a solitary 
plank to struggle for existence with the winds . 
and wa ves, and which he spared; and the 
second timo in cutting off the unhappy Shad¬ 
dftd at the moment when almost within view 
of the glorious fabric which he had erected 
at so much expense. No sooner had the 
angel spoken, than a voice from heaven 
was heard to declare that the helpless 
innocent on the plank was no other than 
Shaddftd himself; and that his punishment 
was a just retribution for his ingratitude 
to a merciful and kind Providence, which 
had not only saved his life, but raised him 
to unrivalled wealth and splendour. The 
whole (able seems to be a confused tradition 
of Belus and the ancient Babylon; or, rather, 
as the name would import, of Benhadad, men¬ 
tioned in Scripture as one of the most famous 
of the Syrian kings, who, we aro told, .was 
worshipped by his subjects. 

Of the * Adites and tneir succeeding princes, 
nothing certain is known, except that thoy 
were dispersed or destroyed in the course of a 
few centaries by the sovereigns of al-Yaman. 

The trib’e of §smfid first settled in Arabia 
Felix, and on their expulsion they repaired 
to al-Hijr, on the oonfipes of Syria. Like the 
'Adites, they are reported to nave been of a 
most gigantic stature, the tallest being a hun¬ 
dred cubits high and tho least sixty; and such 
wss their muscular power, that, with, a tump 
of the foot in the driest soil, they could plnnt 
themselves knee-deep in the earth. They 
dwelt, the Qur’Sn informs us, " in the oavos of 
the rocks, and cut the mountains into houses, 
which remain to this day.” In this tribe It la 
easy to discover the Thamudeni of Diodorus, 
Pliny, and Ptolemy. 

The tribes of Tasm and .Tadis settled be¬ 
tween Makksh and al-Msdlnah, and occupied 
the whole level conntrv of al-Yaman, living 
promiscuously under the same government. 
Their history is buried in darkness; end when 
the Arabs wish to denote anything of dubious 
authority, they oall it a fable of TMm* 

Tho extinction of these tribes, accord¬ 
ing to the Qur’ftn, was miraculous, and a 
signal example of Divine vengeance.' The 
posterity ef 'Ad and §smOd had abandoned 
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the worship of tho true Hod, and lapsed into 
incorrigible idolutry. They had been obtatisei 
with a three yearH* drought, hut their heart* 
remaiued hardened. To tlio former waa eent 
the Prophet HQd, to reclaim them and preaeh 
tho unity of the Oodlioud. O my people!" 
exclaimed the prophet, " ask pardon of your 
Lord; thou turn unto Him with penitenoe, 
(and) He will seud* down tho heavens upon 
you with copious rams. and with strongth iu 
addition to your strength will He incroaao 
you." Few believed, end the overthrow of 
ilte idolater* wee effected by a hot and suf¬ 
focating wind, that blew govern nighta and 
eight day* without intermission, accompanied 
with a terrible earthquake, by which thoir 
idols were broken to pieces, and their houaee 
thrown to the ground. (See Qnr’in, Surah vii. 

63, xi. 63.) Luqman, who. according to some, 
was a famous king of the *Aditea, and. who 
lived to the age of seven eaglet, oaesped, with 
ahont sixty others, the common calamity. 
These few survivors gavo rise to a tribe 
railed tho Lutter * Ad ; hut on account of tlioir 
crimes they were transformed, as the Qur’an 
elates, info asses or monkeys. . Hud returned 
to llaxramaut. and wss buried in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. where a small town, Qabr Hftd, 
still bears bis name. Among the Arabs. *Ad 
expresses tho sumo remote ege that Saturn or 
Ogygos did among iho (I rock s; anything of 
extreme antiquity is said to l»o "as old as 
King •Ad.*' 

The idolatrous tribe of ftamfld had the 
prophet $&lib *ent to them, whom D’Herbelot 
makes the son of Arphaxad, while Boohart 
and Sale suppose him to be Peleg, the 
brother of Joktau. Hie preaohing had little 
effeot. The fate of the 4 Adites, instead of 
being e warning, only set them to dig caverns 
in the rooks, where they hoped to eeoape tho 
vengeanoe of winds and tempests. Others 
demanded a sign from the prophet in token of 
his mission. As a condition of their belief, 
they challenged him to a trial of power, 
similar to what took plaoe between Elijah 
and the priests of BoaI, and promised to 
follow the deity thatabcuiid gain the triumph. 
Fr^m a certain roek a camel big with young 
waa to come forth in their presenoo. Tho 
idolaters were foiled; for on Salih s pointing 
to the spot, a she-uamel was produced, with a 
young one ready weaned. This miracle 
wrought oonviction in a few ; hut the rest, far 
from believing, hamstrung the mother, killed 
her miraculous progeny, and divided the 
flesh among them. This set of impiety sealed 
their doom. 14 And a violent tempest overtook 
the wicked, and they were found prostrate on 
their breasts in their abodes. (Quriin. 
Surah vii. 71, xi. 64.) 

The tribes of Jadie and Team owe their 
extinction to a different cause. A certain 
despot, a r jT***uite, but sovereign of both t ribee, 
had rendered himself detested by a voluptuous 
law olaiming for himself a priority of right 
over all the brides of the Jadiaitea. This 
insult was not to be tolerated. A conspiracy 
was formed. The king aud his ehiefa were 
invited to an entertainment The avengers 
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had privately hidden their swords in the 
sand, and in the moment of mirth and fes¬ 
tivity they fell upon the tyrant and his 
retinue, and Anally extirpated the greater 
part of his subjects. 

U.—The jrnrt. Arabs are those who olaim 
to ho deenendod from Joktan or Qah|an, whom 
the proeont Arabs rogavd as tlioir principal 
founder. Tho members of this genuine 
stock are styled al-*Aiabu *l-*Arihah, the 
gemiiuo Arabs. According to their genealogy 
of this ]wtriareb, his deeoondiinte formed two 
distinct bronchos. YVrub, one of his sons, 
founded the kingdom of al-Yaman, and Jurhum 
that of al-Hijaa. These two are the only sons 
spoken of by tho Arabs. Their names do not 
toccnr in Scripture; but it has been conjec¬ 
tured that ihoy were the Jerah and Ha dor am 
mentioned by Moses as among the thirteen 
planters of Arabia (Qen. x. 36). 

(n the division of their nation into tribes 
the Arabs resemble the Jews. From au early 
ora they have rotnined tho distinction of sepa¬ 
rate and independent families. This partition 
was adverse to the consolidation of power or 
political influence, but it furnishes our chief 
guide into the dork abyss of their antiquities. 
The posterity of Ye ( rub spread and multi¬ 
plied into iuuumerable clans. New accossions 
rendered new aiihdivisions neoesaury. In tho 
gunoalogionl is bias of Kale, Uognier, and 
Saiyid Ahmad Khsu, are 'enumerated nearly 
three-soore tribes of genuino Arabs, many of 
whom became celebrated long before the time 
of Muhammad, and some of them retain their 
names even at the present day. 

IIL—The *Arobn 't-MuMta'ntxiA, the mixed 
Arabs, claim to he descended from Ishmaol 
and the daughter of al-Mufsx, King of 
al-Hijfts, whom he took to wife, and was of the 
ninth generation from'Jurhum, the founder of 
that kingdom. Of tho Jurhumites, till the 
time of Ishmael, little is recorded, except the 
names of their prinoos or chiefs, and that 
they had possession of tho territory of al-Hijaa. 
But as Muhammad traces his descent to this 
alliance, the Arabs have been more than 
usually oarofnl to preserve and adorn his 
genealogy. The want of a pure enlmstry is, 
in thoir estimation, more than compensated 
by the dignity of so sacred a connexion; for 
they boast as much as the Jews of being 
reokoned the children of Abrehain. This 
circumstance will account for the preference 
with whioh they uniformly regard this branch 
of their pedigree, and for the many romantic 
legends they hsve grafted upon it. It is not 
improbable that the old giants and idolaters 
suffered an imaginary extinction to make way 
for a more favoured race, and that Divine 
chastisements always overtook those who 
dared to invade their consecrated terri¬ 
tories. 

The Scripture account of the expulsion and 
destiny of this venerated progenitor of the 
Arabs is brief, but simple and affecting. 
Ishmael wes the son of Abraham by Hagar, 
an Egyptian slave. When fourteen years of 
age, he was supplanted in the hopes and 
affections of -hit father by the birth of lease, 
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through whom the promises were to descend. 
This event made it necessary to remove the 
unhappy female and her onild, who were 
accordingly aeut forth to seek their fortune 
In some of the surrounding unoccupied die- 
triots. A small supply of provisions, and a 
bottle of wator on ner shoulder, was all shb 
curried from the tent of her master. Direct¬ 
ing her steps towards her native country, sho 
wandered with the lad in the wilderness of 
Beer-sheba, which was destitute of springs. 
Here her stock failed, and it seemed impos¬ 
sible to avoid perishing by hunger or thirst. 
She resigned herself to her melancholy pro¬ 
spects, but the feelings of the mother were 
more aoutr than the agonies of want and 
despair. Unable to witness her son's death, 
she laid him nnder one of the shrubs, 
took an affecting leave of him, and relived 
to a distance- •• And she went, and ant 
her down over against him, a,good way off. 
as it were a how-shot; for she said. Let 
me not see the death of the child. And she 
sat over against him, and lifted up her voice 
and wept-.” (Qcn. xxi. 16.) At this moment 
an angel directed hor .to a well of water 
close at hand,—a disoovery to which thoy 
owed the preservation of their lives. A pro¬ 
mise formerly given was renewed, that 
sli mael was to heoome s great nation—that 
he was to he a wild man—his hand against 
every man, and every man's hsnd against him. 
The travellers continued their Journey to the 
wilderness of Paran, and there took up their 
residence. In due time the lad grow to man¬ 
hood. and greatly distinguished himself as an 
archer, and hia mother took him a wife out of 
her own land. Hero tlm- sacred narrative 
breaks off abruptly, the main object of Moses 
being to follow the history of Abraham’s 
descendants through the line of Isaao. The 
Arabs, in their version of Ishmael’s history, 
have mixed a groat deal of romanoc with the 
narrative of Scripture. They assert that 
al-Uijax was the district whore he settled, and 
that Makkah, then on arid wilderness, was the 
identical spot whore his life was providentially 
saved, and where Ifagar died and was buried. 
Tbo well pointod out by tho angel, they be¬ 
lieve to be the famous Zamzam, of which all 
pious Muslima drink to this day. They 
make no allusion to his alliance with the 
Egyptian woman, by whom he hnd twelve 
sons (Qon. xxv. 12-18), the chiefs of ns many 
nations, and the possessors of separate towns; 
hut as polygamy was common in his age and 
country, it is not improbable he may have 
had more wiyes than one. 

It was, say they, to commemorate tbo 
miraculous preservation of Ishmael that (lod 
commanded Abraham to build the KaMiah, 
and his son to furnish the necessary 
materials. 

Mu^aintnadau writers give the following 
account of Ishmael and n»s descendants:— 
lshmsel was constituted the prince and first 
high-priest of Makkah. and. during half a 
contury he preached to the incredulous Arabs. 
At his death, which happened forty-eight 
years after that nf Abraham, and in the 187th 


of his age, he was buried in the tomb of his 
mother ringer. Between the erection of the 
Ka‘bah and the birth of their Prophet, the 
Arabs reckon about 2,740 years. Ishmael 
was succeeded in the regal and sscetdotal 
office by his eldest son Nebnt, although the 
pedigree of Muhammad is traced from Kedsr. 
a younger brother. But his family did not 
long enjoy this double authority ; for, in pro¬ 
gress of time, the Jurhumites seised the go 
vernment and tho guardianship of the temple, 
which they maintained altout 300 years. 
These last, again, having oorrupted the true 
worship, were assailed', as a punishment of 
their crimes, first by the scimitars of tho 
Ishmaelites, who drove them from Makkah, 
and then by divers maladies, by whioh 
the . whole race finally perished. Before 
quitting Makkah, however, they committed 
every kind of saoriloge and indignity. They 
filled up the Zamzam well, after having 
thrown into it the treasures and seered 
utensils of the temple, the block stone, the 
swords and ouirasses of Qsla*ah, the ‘two 
golden gazelles presented by cue of the 
kings of Arabia, the sacred imago of the ram 
substituted for Isaac, and all the precious 
movables, forming at otioe the object and 
tho workmanship of n superstitious devo¬ 
tion. For several centuries the posterity 
of Ishmael kept possession of the supreme 
dignity. 

The following is the list of chiefs who 
are said to have ruled the Hij&c, and to have 
been the lineal ancestors of Muhammad, as far 
as ‘Adtian:— 

A.t>. 538 *Abdu 'llfili,the father of Muhammad. 

505 % Ahdu 3-MuJiIalih. 

472 JIAahim. 

430 ‘Abd Manat. 

406 Qnyaiy. 

373 Kil&b. 

840 Morrah. 

807 Ka*ab. 

274 Luwaiy. 

241 Gh&lib. 

208 Fihr or Quraish. 

176 Mtlik. 

142 an-Nasr. 

100 Kioinah. 

76 Khuzaimah. 

43 Mudrikah. 

10 al-Ta'a. 
n.c. 23 Mufar. 

66 Kizir. 

89 Mn*add. 

122 *Adn&n. * 

The period botwocn Ishniatl and *Adnkn is 
variously sstimsted. some reckoning forty, 
oehere only seven, generations. The authority 
of Ahul-Fidfc, who makes it ten. is that gene¬ 
rally followed by the Arabs, being founded ou 
a tradition of ono of Muhammad's wives. 
Making every allowance, howover, for patri¬ 
archal longevity, even forty generations sre 
insufficient to extend over a space of nearly 
2,500 years. From *AdnAn to Muhammad 
the genealogy is considered certuin, compre¬ 
hending twenty-one generations, and nearly 
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al-a‘raf 


160 different tribes, mil branching off from, 
the same parent stem. 

(See AbuH-Fidds Gagnier's Vie de Maho¬ 
met s Pooook, Specim. Arab . Hitt. ; Saiyid 
Ahmad Khin’s Ettagt; Sale's Koran , Prelim. 
Dis ; Crichton's Hitt. Arabia.) 

ARABIC). Liednu-WArab ; Lu- 

ghatu 'l-*Arab. The classical language of 
Arabia is held to be the language of the 
Qur'an, and of tho Traditions of Muhammad, 
aud by reason of its incomparablo excellence 
is oalled al-lughah , or “ tho language." 

(See Qur'an, Surah xvi. 105, “ They say, Surely 
a person toaoheth him [t.«. Muhammad]. But 
tho tongue of him at whom they nint is 
foroign, whilo this [».e. tho Qur'anl* is plain 
Arabic.") 

This olaasioal language is often termed, by 
the Arabians themselves, tho lauguago of 
Ma'add, and the languago of Mufar, and Is 
a compound of many sister dialects, very 
often differing among themselves, which 
were spoken throughout the whole of the 
Peninsula before the religion of Muhammad 
incited tho nation to spread its conquering 
armies over foreign countries. Before that 
period, feuds among the tribes, throughout 
the whole extent of their territory, had pre¬ 
vented the blending of their dialects into ono 
uniform language; but this effect of disunion 
was counteracted in a great measure by tho 
institution of the sacred months, in whioh all 
acts of hostility were most strictly interdicted, 
and by the annual pilgrimage, and the yearly 
fair held at 'Ukift, *t which tho poets of the 
various tribes contended for the meed of 
general admiration. 

Qatidah says that the Qnraish tribe used to 
cull what was most excellent in the dialects 
of Arabia, so that their dialect became the 
best of all. This assertion, however, is not 
altogether correct, for many of the children 
of the tribe of Quraish, in the timo of Muham¬ 
mad, were sent into the desert to be there 
nursed, in order to aeauire the. utmost 
chasteness of speech. Mphammad himself 
was sent to be brought up among the tribe of 
Sa'd ibn Bakr ibn Hawixin, descendants of 
Musar, but not in the line of Quraish; and he 
is said to have urged the facts of his being a 
Quraish, and having also grown up among 
the tribe of Sa'd, as tbe grounds of his 
claim to bo the most ohaste in speech of the 
Arabs. Certain it is that the language of 
Ma'add was characterised by the highest degree 
of perfection, copiousness, and uniformity, in 
the time of Muhammad, although it after¬ 
wards declined. 

The language of the Qur'an is universally 
acknowledged to be the most perfect form of 
Arabic speeoh. At the same time we must 
not forget that the acknowledged claims of the 
Qur'in to be the direct utterauce of the 
Divinity have made it impossible for any 
Muslim to criticise the worn, and it has be¬ 
come the standard by which other literary 
compositions have to be judged. (See Lane's 
introduction to his Arabic Dictionary , and 
Palmer's Quran.) 


ARABIC LEXICONS. The first 

Arabic lexicon is that whioh is generally 
asoribed to ai-Khalil. and entitled Kitabwl 
‘Ain. The following are the most celebrated 
Arabic dictionaries composed after the ‘Ain. 
The Jamharah , by Ibn Duraid, died I.H. 321. 
The Tahtib, by al-Ashari, died A.H. 870. 

The AfuAif, by the §&hlb Ibn 'Abb&d, died 

A.H. 886. 

The Mujmal , by Ibn Firis, died A.H. 805. 

The £t'AdA, by al-Jauhari, diod a.h. 808. 

The Jami't by al-Qassix, diod A.H. 412. 

The Afu*ab t by Abu Ghftlih, died A.H. 436. 
The Mubkam, by Ibn Sidah, died A.& 458. 
The A tat, by as-Zamakhsh^rl. died a.h. 
688 . 

The Mugkrib, by al-Mutarrisi, died A.H. 
CIO. 

The * (JbSb , by af-Seghani, died A.U. 660. 
Tho fAtdnu U-‘Arah, by Ibn Mukarrain,died 

A.H. 7LI. 

The Tahtibu 't-Tahtib, by MabmQd at- 
Tanukhi. died a.h. 728. 

The Mi$bah% by Ahmad ibn Muhammad 
al-Faiytimi, compiled a.h. 784. 

The Mughni * l-Labib , by Ibn His ham, died 
A.H. 701. 

The QdsiMJ, by al-Fairuxibadi, died a.h. 
816. 

The $ibdk (says Mr. Lano in his Preface 
to his Dictionary), is among the books of 
toxicology like the £r<4iA of * Al-Bukhari 
amongst the books of traditions; for the point 
on whioh turns the titlo* to reliance is not tho 
copiousness of the collection, but the condi¬ 
tion of genuineness and correctness. 

Two well-known dictionaries, oompiled in 
modern times in Hindus tin, are the Ghiyitu 7- 
Lugbat, by Maulawi Qhiy&su 'd-din of Rim- 
pOr, and the Muntaha '(-‘Arab, by 'Abdu 'r- 
Rahim ibn 'Abdu 1-Karim of $aftpfir. These 
are both Arabic and Persian lexicons. 

The Arabio-Latin dictionary of Jaoob 
Golius, was printed at Leyden, a.d. 1658; 
that of Froytag at Halle, a.d. 1880-85. 

Tbe Arabio-Euglish and English-Arabio 
dictionaries extant are— 

Richardson's Persian-Arabio-English, a.d. 
1777. 

Richardson's English-Porsian-Arable, a.d. 
1810. 

Franois Johnson's Poreian-Arabic-English, 
a.d. 1852. 

Catafago's Arabio-English and English- 
Arabic, new edition, 1873. 

Lane's Arabio-English, a.d. 1868 to 1882, 
imperfect. 

Dr. Badger's English-Arabic, a.d. 1881. 

Dr. Steingass's English-Arabic, a.d. 1882. 

al-A‘RAF (*jyn). (1) The 

partition between heaven and hell, described 
in the Qur'in, SQrah vii. 44," Betwixt tho two 
(heaven and hell) thero is a partition; and ou 
al-A'rif are men who know all by their marks; 
and they shall cry out to the inhabitants of 
Paradise, ' Peace be upon you I* (but) they 
have not (yet) entered it, although they so 
desire. And when their sight is turned towards 
tho dwellers In the Fire, they say, * O our Lord, 
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place us not with the unjust people.' ” Accord¬ 
ing to Sale, al-A'raf is derived from the verb 
‘am^a, which signifies " to distinguish between 
things, or to part them ”; though some com¬ 
mentators give another reason (or the imposi¬ 
tion of this name, because, say they, those who 
stand on this partition will know and distinguish 
the blessed from the damnod by their respec¬ 
tive marks or characteristics: and others say 
the word properly intends anything that is 
devoted, as suoh a wall of separation must 
be supposed to be. Some imagine it to 
be a sort of limbo for tho patriarchs and pro¬ 
phets, or for the martyrs and those who have 
been most eminent for sanctity. Others 
place here those whose good and evil works 
are so equal that they exactly counterpoise 
each other, and therefore deservo neither 
reward nor punishment; and those, say they, 
will on the last day be admitted into Paradise, 
after they shall nave performed an act of 
adoration, which will be imputed to them as 
a merit, and will make the scale of their good 
works to preponderate. Others suppose this 
intermediate space will be a receptacle for 
those who havo gone to war, without their 
parents* leave, and thoroin sufforod mar¬ 
tyrdom ; being excluded from Paradise for 
their disobedience, and. escaping hell beoauso 
they are martyrs. (2^ Tho title of Sfirah vii. 
(8) A term used by $Qfi mystics to express 
a condition of the mind and soul When medi¬ 
tating on the existence of God in all things. 

‘ARAFAH (&ys). The vigil of the 

•Idu 1-Afb&, or Feast of Sacrifice, when the 
pilgrims proceed to Mount 'Araf&t. [*idu 
X-AZHA.] 

•ARAFAT or * Arafah . 

The M Mount of Recognition," situated twelvo 
miles from Makkah; the place where the 
pilgrims stay on the ninth day of the pil¬ 
grimage, ana recite the mid-day and after¬ 
noon prayers, and hear the ]|hutbah or 
sermon. Hence it is a name given to the 
ninth day of the month ?u 1-Hiijah. Upon 
the origin of the name given to this mountain, 
Burton says, “ The Holy Hill owes itl namo 
to the follbwing legend:—When our first 
parents forfeit#! heaven for eating wheat, 
which deprived them of their primeval purity, 
they wero cast down upon earth. The ser- 

S ent descended upon Ispahin, the peacock at 
ibul; Satan at Bilbays (others say Semnin 
or Seistin), Eve upon *Arafit, and Adam at 
Ceylon (Sarandib\ The latter, determining 
to seek nis wife, began a journey, to which 
the earth owos its present mottled appear¬ 
ance. Wherever our first father placed his 
foot, which was large, a town afterwards 
arose; and between the stridos will always 
be country. Wandering for many years, he 
dame to tie Mountain of Mercy, where our 
common mother was continually calling upon 
his name, and their recognition of each other 
gave the place the name of * Arafah. 1 * 

ARl?I Ui ' “k™ 1 *”; the 

sale of lands. Tombs arc not included in the 
sale of lands. A place or station for casting 
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the harvest is 'not considered to bo amongst 
tho rights and advantages of land, and there¬ 
fore does not enter into the sale of it. 
(Baillie's Law of Sale , pages 64, 66.) 
[LAND.] 

ARCHITECTURE. The term Bara - 

cento is usually applied by English writers to 
Muhammadan architecture. But though the 
style may be traced to the Arabians, they 
cannot themselves be considered the inventoik 
of it. They haa, in fact, no distinctive stylo 
of their own When they made their rapid con¬ 
quests, but adapted existing ptylos of archi¬ 
tecture to meet the religious and national 
feelings of the Muslims. 

Muhammad built a mosque at al-Madinah, 
but it was an exceedingly simple structure, 
and he left no directions in the Qur’in or in 
the Traditions on the subjoct. 

The typical varieties of the earlior Muham¬ 
madan architecture are those which appeared 
in Spain and in Egypt; its later form 
appeared in Constantinople. The oldest 
specimen of Saracenic architecture in Spain is 
the mosque of Cordova, which now serves as 
the cathedral of tho city. It was commenced 
by tho Khallfah ‘Abdu 'r-RahmRn, 780 A.D., 



nv Tin SANCTUARY OF THB OATH ID UAL Of 

CORDOVA. 


with tho avowed intention that it should bo 
the finest mosque in the world, and Bysantino 
architects are said to have been specially 
invited to superintend its construction. 

The earliest of the Mohammedan buildings 
in Egypt, of which any portions still remain, is 
the Mosque of *Amr at old Cairo, begun 
about a.d. 642, but greatly altered or rebuilt 
about sixty years later. 

On the capture of Constantinople, St. Sophia 
was converted by the Muslim conouerors into 
their chief Mosque, and made their architec¬ 
tural model. Tine older Saracenio style, as 
seen at Cordova and old Cairo, continued to 
be tho basis of the new, but it was modified 
throughout by Bysantine infiuenco. ' In Porsia. 
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A.ROHITKOTURB 


AB0H1TK0TURB 


we may clearly trace in Muhammadan build¬ 
ings the older Persian type, anil in India 



IN a. SOrillA, CONhTANTINOri.K. 


the Saracenic architect* showed the same 
pliancy in adopting the styles cl the various 
amongst whom they soil led it thus 


nooplca 

nappeua 


lappeua (says Fergusson, in bis History of 
Indian Architecture ), that wo have at (east 
twelve or fifteen different styles of Muham¬ 
madan architecture in Central Asia and in 
India. 



IN 1HB TAJ MAHALL, AO*A. 

A striking and distinctive feature in early 
Muhammadan architecture is the horse-shoe 
arch, which in timo gives way to a cosped or 
soalloped arch, striotly so termed, the outline 
being produced by intersecting acini-arc hex. 
Another variety of Saracenic arch is the cir¬ 
cular-headed and stilted form. The pillars are 
commonly of exceedingly slender proportions, 


almost to apparent insecurity; but owing to 
the style of the embellishment, this lightness 



IN TUK MOW MASJID, AQUA. 


of particular forms lends to heighten the 
general luxuriance. Some have imagined that 
this dement of slenderness in regard to 
pillars indicates a tent origin of ihe style. 
This tent-liko character has been further kept 
up by concave ceilings and cupolas, ombla- 
goned with ] Minting ami gilding. Decorations 
oomposed of animal end human 11 gurus, being 
interdicted by Muhammadan law [pictijkksI 
are not found in Saracenic architecture; 
but their geometrical patterns exhibit sin¬ 
gular beauty and complexity, inexhaustible 
variety or combinations, and a wonderful 
degree of harmonious intricacy, arising out of 
very simple elements. Lattice or open trellis 



MARLY PAULA* ITYll IN TUK QUTB BUILDINGS 

AT DELHI. 

work is another fertile source of embellish¬ 
ment, and is similar to tiio traesry mot with 
iu Ootbic buildings. Another characteristic 
of Saracenic atylo is that of ths dome. For 
the most part domes occur iq mosques and 
tom ha, and are of Byxuntino origin. Minarets 
are also a special feature in Muhammadan 
mosques, and contribute much to the pic- 
tureaqueness of these buildings. They are 
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found In mosques of the later Saracenic style. 
(See Fergusson's Indian and Eastern Architee¬ 



ns A HOUSE IH FMHAWAR. 


furs, Mr. Owen Jones’s Alhambra Palace % Her* 
fiemer’s Arahische Bauverzierungen.) 

‘ARlYAH (V)- A. kind of sale 
permitted in Islftm, namely, when a person 
computes what Quantity of fruit there is on a 
tree and sells it before it Is plucked. (Afish- 
kat , xii. e. v.) 

‘ARlYAH (*». (1) A loan for 

the use of anything of which Qart cannot be 
made: e.g. the loan of a horse is *Angah\ 
the loan at money is Qftr?. C2) A gift, of 
which the following is an example!—A person 
makes a gift to another of the dates of a 
palm-tree in his garden; but having after¬ 
wards some doubt of tho propriety of that 
person coining dally to fils garden whero 
his family uanally are, and being at the 
same time unwilling to depart from his 
promise, or to retract his gift, he gives 
some of the dates that have already been 
pnlled in lien of those upon the tree. 
(BailUe’s Law of Salty p. 800.) 

ARK, NOAH r S (c/ *Ul). It is 

mentioned in the history of the Delugs, as 
recorded in the Qur’dn, in two places—$ftrab 
xi. 89, “ Build the ark under our eye and after 
our revelation," and SOrah zxiii 8f. There 
is also supposed to be an allusion to the ark 
in RArah xxxvi, 41 #" And a sign to them is 
that we bare their offspring in the laden ship." 

Al-Balflwt says that Noah was two years 
building the ark, which was 800 cubits long, 
50 wide, and 80 broad, and which was made 
of Indian plane-tree; that it consisted of 
three storeys, the lowest for beasts, the middle 
for men and women (who were senaratod 
from each other), and the highest for birds. 

The ark is said to have restod on the moun¬ 
tain al-Jftdf. [hoah.] 

ARK OP THE COVENANT. The 


Hebrew word for "Ark” is pQJH (*•*• 

T ». 

a ohest, a coffer), Chald. HJVQV1* 

V •« 

Arabic t«wVi, 8 y\s. See Qur’an, Surah 
il. 849,“ The sign bf Ills (Saul’s) kingdom is 
that thero shall eomo unto you the ark 
( Tnbut ); in U shall be security tor the Shechi- 

nah, saktnah, Heb. from your 

Lord, and the relies of what the family 
of Mosos and the family of Aaron left; the 
angels shall bear it/* Jalalu 'd-din says 
this ark contained the imsges of the prophets, 
and was sent down from heaven to Adam, 
and at length came to the Israelites, who put 
great confidence therein, and continually car¬ 
ried it in front of their army, till it was taken 
by the Amalekites. But on this oecasion the 
sngels brought it book in the sight of all the 
people, and placed it at the feet of Saul 
(Jid/uf), who was thereupon unanimously 
received as king. 

ARMS, The Sale of. The sale of 

armour or warlike stores to rebels, or in tbeir 
camp, is forbidden, because selling arms Into 
the hands of rebels is an assistance to defec¬ 
tion, But it is not forblddon to sell tbe mate¬ 
rials for making arms to suoh persons. 
(Hamilton’s Hidagah % vol. ii. 886.) 

ARSH 0>^). (1.) A legal term 

for compensation. (2.) A mulct; a fine;. par¬ 
ticularly that which is paid for shedding of 
blood. (8.) A gift for conciliating the favour 
of a judge; a bribe. (4.) Whatever a pur¬ 
chaser reoeives from a seller after discover¬ 
ing a fanlt in the article bought. 

*ARSH (\>^). The term used In 

the Qur'&n for the throno of God. Sflrah ix. 
181, “ He Is the Lord ot tho mighty throne. 1 * 
Busaini, the commontalor, says the throne 
has 8,000 pillars, and the distance between 
each pillar is 8,000,000 miles. 

‘ASJABAH A legal term 

for malo relatives by the father’s side, 
agnates. 

A§AF (UUl). The wazlr or prime 

minister of Solomon. Alluded to in the 
Qur’fin, Sflrah xxvii. 40, as “ He with whom 
was knowledge of the scripture.’’ Muhnm 
madan oomrnentstors say he was the son of 
Barkfeiya. 

A8AR (/l). Relating; handing 
down by tradition. Generally used for a 
ITadlfl related by one of the Companions, as 
distinguished from one of the Prophet's own. 

al-A$ARU ’8U-SHAR1F 
cAkaII). The sacred relic. A nair 
of either the beard or mnst achios of Mubam-* 
mad, or a foot-print of the Prophet. Ono of 
these sacred relics (a hair of his heard) Is 
exhibited in the gre*t mosque at Delhi, 
another in a mosque in Cashmere. 

ashAb (wy), P i. of sthib. 

The Companions Associates of Muhammad. 
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Tho term used lor a single companion if 
foAadi. Oonceming the title of “ Companion," 
there it considerable controversy as to the 
persons to whpm it can be applied. Sa'id 
ibn- al-Musaiyab reckoned none a “ Com¬ 
panion,” but those who had been a year or 
more with Muhammad, and had gone on a 
warlike expedition with him. Some say that 
everyone who had attained puberty, had em¬ 
braced Islim, and -had seen the Prophet, was 
a “ Companion,” even though he had attended 
Muhammad but an hour. Others, however, 
affirm that none could be a " Companion ” 
unless Muhammad chose him and he chose 
Muhammad, and he adhered to the Prophet 
at all times. The general opinion is that 
every 0110 who embraced Islim, saw the Pro¬ 
phet, and aoeompaniod him, even for a short 
time, was a " Companion.” 

It is rotated that tho Prophot marched to 
Makkah with 10,000 Muslims, to Ilunain with 
12,000, and that 40,000 accompanied him on 
the farewell pilgrimage. The number of the 
“ Companions ” at his death is said to have 
been 144,000. 

In point of merit, the refugees (Muhajirun) 
are more worthy than the auxiliaries (An far ); 
but by way of precedence, tho auxiliaries are 
more worthy than the later rofugees. 

The “ Companions ” have been arranged in 
thirteen classes, which are given by Abu '1-Fidi 
as follows:—1. Those who iirst embraced 
Islim, such as Khadliah. ‘All, Zaid, and Abi 
Bakr, and those who did not dolay till he had 
established his mission. II. The Companions 
who believed in him after his mission had 
been fully established, amongst whom was 
'Umar. III. Those who fled to Abyssinia. 
IV. The first Companions of 'Aqabah, who 
proceeded tho Auxiliaries. V. The second 
Companions of 'Aqabah. VL The third Com¬ 
panions of 'Aqabah, who were seventy. YII, 
Tho rofugeoe who wont to the Prophet aftor 
his flight, when ho was at Quba, beforo the 
eroction of the temple. VIII. The soldiers of 
the great battle' of Badr. IX. Those who 
joined Islam between Badr and Hudaibiyah. 
X. Those who took the oath of fealty under 
the acacia tree at Hudaibiyah. XI. Those who 
joined after the treaty of Hudaibiyah, but 
before the conquest. XIL Thpse that embraced 
Islim on the day of conquest. XIIL Thoso 
who were children in the timo of the Pro¬ 
phet,' and had seen him. 

Muhammad frequently commended the 
" Companions,” gnd spoke of their excellences 
and virtues, a chapter in tho Traditions being 
devotod to this subject. ( Miekkdt , xxiv. c. 
xiii.) He is related to have said, " My com¬ 
panions are like stars by which roads are 
foqnd, for which ever companion you follow 
you will find the right road.” 

AL-A9HABU 'L-FIL (J^J< v V.\). 

44 The Companions of the Elephant.” A term 
used in the Chapter of. the Elephant, or the 
cyth SArah:—“ Hast thou not seen how thy 
Lord dealt with the companion* of the elephant ? 
Did He not cause their stratagem to miscarry ? 


AL-A8H‘AR1YAH 

And He sent against them birds in flocks, 
small stones did they hurl down upon them, 
and he made them like stubble eaten down! ” 

This refers to the army of Abrahah, the 
Christian king of Abyssinia and Arabia Felix, 
said to have been lost, in the year of Muham¬ 
mad’s birth, in an expedition against Makkah 
for the purpose of destroying the Ka'bah. This 
army was. out off by small-pox, and there is no 
doubt, as the Arabic word for small-pox also 
means "small stones^” in reference to the 
hard gravelly feeling of the pustules, what is 
the truo interpretation of the fourth verse of 
this Surah, which, like many other poetical 
passages in the Qur'an, has formed the start¬ 
ing point for the most puerile and extravagant 
legends. 

A§HABU 'L-KAHF 

" Tho Companions of the Cave," i.c. the Seveu 
Sleopers, mentioned in the Surntu '1-knlif, or 
Chapter xviii. of the Qur uu. The story, as 
told by early Christian writers, is given by 
Qibbon {Rise uml Fall , Chapter xxxi.). When 
tho Emperor Decius persecuted the Christians, 
seven noble youths of Ephesus are said to 
have concealed themselves in a cave in the 
side of a mountain, where they were doomed 
to perish by the tyrant, who gave orders that 
the entrance should be firmly secured with a 
pilo of huge stones. Thoy immediately fell 
•into a deep slumber, which was miraculously 
prolonged, without injuring the powers of life, 
during a period of 187 years. This popular 
tale, which Muhammad must have heard 
when he drove his camels to the fairs of 
Syria, is introduced into the Qur'an as a 
divine revelation. 

A9HABU ’9 - 9TJFFAH 

“The sitters ou the bench” 
of the temple at Mukkah. They are thus de¬ 
scribed by Abu '1-Fida: "They were poor 
strangors, without friomls or place of ubodc, 
who claimed the promises of the Apostle of 
Ood and implored his protection. Thus the 
porch of the temple became their mansiou, 
and thence they obtained their name. When 
Muhammad went to meals, he used to call 
some of them to partake with him; and he 
selected others to eat with his companions.” 

’ASHABAH MUBASH8HABAH 

(8 / Av* " The ten who received 

glad tidings.” Ten of the most distinguished of 
Muhammad's followers, whose certain entrance 
into Paradise he is said to have foretold. 
They are Abu Bakr, 'Umar. Usmin, *>Ui, 
Telhah, as-Zubair,'Abdu ’r-Rahmin,Sa'd-ibn- 
Abu-Wsqqi?, Sa'id ibn Zaid, Abfl 'Ubaidah 
ibnal-Jarrih. ( Miehkat , book xxlv.c. xx., part 
ii.) Muhammad declared it presumption for 
anyone to count upon an entrance into 
heavon with absoluto cortainty, but he mado 
an exception in favour of these ton distin¬ 
guished persons. 

▲l-ASH'ABIYAH A sect 

formed by Abu 1-Qasan ‘AH ibn Ismi'tt 
al-Ash'ari, born a.h. 260 (a.d. 878-4). 
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They bold that tho attributes of God are 
distinct from His essence, yet in such a 
way as to forbid any comparison being 
made between God and His-creatures. They 
say they are not “ ‘o*n nor ghaiti " not of His 
essence, nor distinct from it: t.e. they cannot 
be compared with any other things. Thev 
also hold that God has one eternal will, 
from which proceed all things, the good 
and the evil, the useful and the hurtful. The 
destiny of man was written on the eternal 
table before the world was created. Bo far 
they go with the $iffttis, bnt in order to 
preserve the moral responsibility of man, they 
say that he has power to convert will into 
action. But this power cannot create any¬ 
thing new, for then God's sovereignty wou^d 
be impaired; so they say that God in His pro¬ 
vidence so orders matters that whenever 14 a 
man desires to do a certain thing, good or 
bad, the action Corresponding to the desire is, 
there and then, created by God, and, as it 
were, fitted on to the desire." Thus it seems 
as if it earns naturally from the will of the 
man, whereas it does not. This action Is 
called Kanb (acquisition), because it is acquired 
by a special creative act of God. Il If an 
act directed to the obtaining of profit or the 
removing of injury: the term is therefore in¬ 
applicable to the Deity. Abft Bakr al-Bakil- 
lAni, a disciple of al-Ash*arI, says: 4 The 
essence or substance of the action is the 
effect of the pdwer of God, but its being an 
action of obedience, such as prayer, or an 
action of disobedience, such as fornication, 
are qualities of the action, which proceed 
from the power of man." The Imim Al- 
Harsmain (a.h. 419-478) held 44 that the 
actions of men were effected by the power 
which God has created in man." Abfl Ishaq 
al-Isfarftyinl says: 44 That which maketh im¬ 
pression, or hath influence on action, is a 
compound of the power of God and the power 
of man." They also believe that the word of 
God is eternal, though they acknowledge that 
the vocal sounds used in the Qur'&n, which are 
the manifestation of that word, are oreated. 
They say. In short, that the Qur'an contains 
(1) the eternal word which existed in the 
essence of God before timo was; and (2) the 
#ord which consists of sounds and oomDlna- 
tions of letters. This last they call the created 
word. 

' Thus Al-Ash 4 ari traversed the main posi- 
tiona of the MutaziUtea, denying that man ean, 
by the aid of his reason' alone, rise to the 
knowledge of good and evil. He must exer¬ 
cise no judgment, but accept all that is re¬ 
vealed. He has no right to apply the mors I 
laws which affect men to the actions ef God. 
It cannot be asserted by the human reason 
that the good will be rewarded or tbe bad 
punished in a future world. Man must always 
approach God as a slave, in whom there is no 
light or knowledge to judge of the actions of 
the Supreme. Whether God will accept the 

G m tent sinner or not cannot he asserted, for 
e is an absolute Sovereign, above all law. 
(Sale, from Jbn JChaldun ; Die Mu'toxiliten 
odor die Freidenker in /slim, von H. Steiner. 


1885; ZurGeschich/e Abu 'I-Hasan al-ash'aritk, 
yon W. Spitta, 1876 ; Dt Strijd overhet Dogma 
in den Islam tot op El-anh'ari, door Dr. M. Th. 
Houtsma, Leiden, 1875; and Expond de 7a 
Rfform d$ tlshmieme, by M. A. F. Mehren 
Leiden, 1878.) 

•ASHtJRA Lit. “tho 

tenth." A voluntary fast day, observed on the 
tenth of the month of Mubarram. It is related 
that Muhammad observed it* and said it was 
a day respected by Jews and Christians. 
(MvthJcat, vii. a vii. 1.) 

It is the only day of Mubarram observed 
by the Sunni Muslims, being the day on which 
it is said God created Adam and Eve, heaven 
and hell, the tablet of decree, the pen, life, 
and death. It is kept by tho Sunnis ss a fast. 
[muharram.] 

ASIYAH (**-I). Tho wife of 

Pharaoh. One of the four perfeot women 
(the Virgin Marv. Khadijah, and Fftfimah, 
Doing the other three). See Mishkutu l-Ma- 
*«5iA, xxiv. c. 22. She is mentioned in the 
Qur'an (Sflrah lxvi. II): 14 And God striketh 
out a parable for those who believe: the wife 
of Pharaoh, when she aaid, 4 My Lord, build 
for me a bouse with Thee in Paradise, and 
save me frDm Pharaoh and his works, and 
save me from the unjust people.” 

AfJL (J-*^. Cause, first principle, 

foundation. Asl-wafar*, 44 canoe and effect,"* 
41 fundamental and derivative principle." 

ASMA’U ’LLAH (Ain ,UJ[). [ood, 

NAURS or.] 

‘ASR (/•*). The afternoon 
prayer, [prayers.] The title of the oilird 
SQrah of the Qnrtn 

ASS. According to the- Imam 
Abft Hanifah, the ass is an unclean animal, and 
its flesh snd milk are unlawful; nor is eakat to 
be given on an aas. (Hamilton's Hidosah. 
vol. I. 18, iv. 74, 88.) 

ASSISTANTS, [ansae.] 
ASTROLOGY. # Arabic *Ilmu *n- 

ntjim. Qatftdah says, referring to the Qur'ftn, 
that God has created stars for three uses: 
(1) as an ornament to the heavens (SflraK 
lxvii. 5); (2) to stone the Devil with (S&rah 
lx vii. 5); and (8) to direot travellers through 
tbe forests and on the sea (Sflrah xv. Iff), 
Muhammad condemns those who study the 
stars for any other purpose (Miihkat, xxi. 
c. iii. pt. Hi.), and eonsequently'the science of 
Astrology is not considered lawful In Islftm. 

AS WAD (aj-. 3\). An impostor 

who, in the time of Muhammad, claimed 
tbe prophetio office. His name was.*AibaIsh 
ibn Ka*b, and be belonged to tbe tribe 
of 4 Aua, of which he was an influential chief. 
He waa aumamed £« 7-/Zimdr, or *• The 
Master of the Ass," * because hs used 

• Bet another reading Is fin 'Mfkfwdr. or, "He 
with the veil ” 
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frequently to ity, “ The master of the ass 
is coming onto rite,” and pretended to receive 
his revelations from two angels, named Suhsik 
and Shuraik. Being a good hand at logerdo- 
main, and having a smooth touguo, he gained 
mightily on the multitude by the strange 
(eats whioh he shewed them, and the elo- 
quence of his discourse* By those means he 
greatly increased bis power, and having made 
himself master of Najrin and the territory of 
Ttfft on tho death of Bidhin. the governor 
of Yarns* for Muhammad, he seised that pro¬ 
vince also, killing Shahr, the son of Badnan, 
and taking to wife his widow Aafcd, whose 
father he had also slain. The news being 
brought to Muhammad, he sent to his friends 
and to the tribe of Hamdin, a party of whom 
eonapiring with Qai* ibn *Abd YaghQth, who 
bore As wad a grudge, and with Fir &s and 
Aswad's wife, broke by night into his house, 
where Finis surprised him. and out Off his 
head. While dying, it is said that he roared 
like a bull, at whioh his guards came to the 
ohamber door, but were sent away by his 
wife, who told them that the prophet was 
only agitated by the divine inspiration. This 
was done the very night before Muhammad 
died. The next'morning the conspirators 
oaused the following proclamation to be 
made, vis. '• I hoar witness that Mutyammad 
is tho Apostle of Qod, and that 'Aihala is a 
liar"; and letters, were immediately setit 
away to Muhammad, with an account of 
what had been done; bnt a messenger from 
heaven outstripped them, and acquainted the 
prophet with the news, whioh be imparted to 
his Companions a little beforo his death, tty® 
letters themselves nqt arriving till Abd Bakr 
wai chosen Khalif. It is said that Mutyam- 
mad on his occasion told those who attended 
him that before the Day of Judgment thirty 
more impostors, besides Mussilimah and As- 
wad, should appear. The Whole time from 
the beginning of Aswad*s rebellion to his 
death was four months. 


ATHEIST, [djlhri.] 

‘ATlRAH (lye**). The sacrifice 
offered by the idolatrous Arabs in- tho month 
of Eajab. It was allowed by the Prophet at 
the commencement of his mission, but was 
afterwards abolished. Miehkat, book if. o. 60, 
“ Let there be no Fare* nor • Atirah." 


AULlYl pi. of unit. 

*• Favourites of God." The expression occurs 
in the Qurin in the following verso, “ Are not 
the favourites of God those on whom no fear 
shall come, nor shall they be put to grief ? ” 
(S&rah x. 63). 

AUTAD bii. “ props or 

pillars. 1 ’ A term used by the $dfis n>r the 
four saints, by whom the four corners of the 
world are said to ho supported. 

A‘OZU BILLAH (*1»W An- 

other name for the Ta 4 auwug, or the pray or 
in the daily liturgy: 44 1 seek refuge with God 
from the cursed $atan.” [pray an.] 

AVENGER OP BLOOD. In the 

Muhammadan law, as in the Jewish, the 
punishment for wilful murder is left to tho 
next of kin; but in the Jewish code 
the avenger of. blood was compelled to take 
the life of the murderer, whilst in the Muslim 
oode he may accept compensation, tirfr 
Qur’in, S&rshii. 173, 4 ‘0 believers! retaliation 
(Qifdf) for blood-shedding is prescribed to 
you; toe free man for the free, and the slave 
for tho slave, and the woman for the woman ; 
but he to whom his brother shall make any 
rqnjiaeiou is to he dealt with equitably; and 
a payment should be made to him with 
liberality. Tide is a relaxation («.«*. of tho 
stricter far tnlionii) from your Lord, and a 
meroy.** [qisas.] 

AYAH (At). Lit. “a sign, or 
miracle." Tbe term used for one of the 
•mailer portions of the chapters of tho Qur’an, 
which we call verses* The number of verses 
is often set down after the title of tho chapter, 
but the versos are not marked in tho text as 
they are in our English Bibles. The number 
of verses in the Qur'an is variously estimated, 
but they are generally said to be about six 
thousand two hundred, [qua* ah.] 

al-A‘YANU ’S-gABITAH 

pi. of ‘ayn, in tbe sense of 
“the essence" of a thing. The established 
essenoes. A term used by tbe $ufi mystics 
to express figures emblematic of the names 
of God. ( 4 Abdu Y-Rasslq’s lActionary of 
Technical Term of the SifU. Sprcngurs 
edition.) 


AT-TAHIYAT (a»WI). Lit . “the 
greetings." * A part of the stated prayers, 
recited after the Taklnru after 

every two roholi. It is recited whilst the 
worshipper kneels upon the ground. Ilia left 
foot bent under him, he sits upon it, and 
places his bands upon his knees, and says:-— 
"The adorations («.«. at-taklyatu) of the 
tongue are for God, and also of the Vidy anil 
of alms-giving. Peace be on thee, O Prophet, 
with the meroy of God and His blessing. 
Peace be upon us, and upon God’s righteous 
servants." (A/.sAWf, iv., o. xvL) [fratrb.) 

AUOURY. [fa’l.] 


AYATU ’L-FATIJ \ h\). Lit. 

44 The verse of victory." The iifty-niuth 
vetse of the Suratn '1-An*im (vL) of the 
Qur’in. The powers of this vqrae are said to 
be so great, that if a person constantly recite 
it he will obtain his desires. It is generally 
recited with this objoct forty times aftor each 
season of prayer. It is as follows:—•** And with 
Him are the keys of tbe soeret thiugs; uoue 
knoweth them but He; and He knoweth what¬ 
ever is on the land and in the sea; and no 
leaf falleth but He knoweth It; neither is there 
e grain in the darknesses of the earth, nor a 
green.thing nor a dry thiog, but it is noted in 
a clear book." 
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AYATU ’L-HIFZ 


‘azabu’l-qabb 27 


ATiTU'L-HIFZ (WO^ ^). The 

verses of protection.” Certain totim of 
the Qor*kn whioh are uoallj inscribed on 
amulets. Thoy are:—SOrah H. 866, 44 And 
the preaerration of both (heaven and earth) is 
no burden nnto Him.” SOrah xii. 64, 44 God 
is the beet protector.” BOrah till. 18 , u They 
guard him by the oommand of God.” 80ran 
it. 17, M We guard him from every devil 
driren away by- stones.” SOrah xxxvii. 7, 
M A protection against every rebellious devil.” 

AYATU’L-KURSI lt\). 

11 The verse of the throne.” Verse 866 of 
the SOratu *1-Baqsrah, or ohap. ii. of the 
Qur*ln. It is related (MisAkit, book iv., 
c. xix., part iii.) that ‘All heard Muham¬ 
mad shy in the pulpit, 44 that person who 
repeats the Ajatu V-Aurri after every prayer, 
nothing prevents him entering into Paradise 
but life; and whoever says it when he gdes to 
Ms bed-ohaihber, God will keep him in safety, 
together with his house and the hohae of his 
neighbour. The verse Is as follows:—“ God ! 
There is no God but He; the Living, the 
Abiding. Neither slumber seiaeth Him, nor 
sleep. To Him belon&eth whatsoever Is in 
heaven and whatsoever is in earth. Who is 
he that oan intercede with Him but by His 
own permission f He knoweth what hath 
been before them, and what shall be after 
them; yet nought of His knowledge do they 
comprehend, save what He willeth. His 
throne reaoheth over the heavens and the 
earth, and the upholding of both burdeneth 
Him not; and He is the High, the Great” 


A YATU’ L- MA W A Bl8 (a-! Xtf). 

44 The verse 6f Inheritances.” The twelfth 
voice of the Sflratu ’n-nisl, or fourth ohapter 
of the Qur'in. It relates to inheritance, and 
ia the foundation of the Muslim law on the 
•nbjeot. It is given in the article on Inhe¬ 
ritance. [manniTAitcB.] 

AYIMMATTTL-A8MA 

14 The leading names.” The sevon prinolpa! 
names or titles of God, namely:— 



AUBa$hr 
A Mutakaltim 


The Living. 

. The Knowing. 
. The Purpoeer. 
. The Powerful 
The Hearer. 

. The Seer. 

The Speaker. 


'AYI8HAH The daughter 

of AM Bakr, and tho favourite wife el Mu¬ 
hammad, to whom she was married when 
only nine years ef age. She survived her 
husband many years, and died at al-Madinah, 
ah. 68 (a.d. 678), aged sixty-seven, and 
obtained the title m Ummu *1-Mu'mini *, 44 The 
Mother of the Believers.” 


AYHlN (cM), pi. of Yamin. 

[oATBS.] 

AYYAMTTL-BI? 44 The 

days of the bright nights ” mentioned in the 
MiMmt (book vii. o. 7, part 8), as days on 


whioh Muhammad did not oat, whether bait¬ 
ing or marching. They arc the 18th, 14th, 
and 16th nights of the month. (See Lane's 
Diet., p. 884.) 

AYYAMU ’L-QARR (yu\ ,W). The 

day of rost after tho day of saerifleo at the 
Pilgrimage, [iujj.] 

AYYAMTJ’N-NAIIR 

The season of sacrifice at tho Pilgrimage, 
[hajj.] 

AYYAMU’T - TASHRIQ ( r L- 1\ 
ijiytjft). The three days after the 
feast of saorifieo at Mini during the Pilgrim¬ 
age. 8o sailed because the flesh of the 
victims is thou dried, or because they are not 
slain until after sun-rise, [hajj, pilgrimage.] 

AYYIM A legal term tor 

a woman having no husband, whether she b# 
a virgin or a widow. 


•azAbitl-qabr ^j*). 

44 Tho punishment of the grave.” That all 
persons, whether believers or not, undergo 
some punishment in their gravoe, is a funda¬ 
mental article of the. Muslim belief. These 
punishments are described in the following 
Hadlf on the authority of Abft Hurairah s— 

44 The Prophet of God said, When a corpse 
is‘placed in its grave, two blaok angels come 
to it, with blue eyes. The name of the one is 
Munkar and of the other Nedeir, and they inter¬ 
rogate the dead person concerning the Prophet 
of God. If ho be a Muslim, he will bear 
witness to the Unity of God and the mission 
of Muhammad. The angels will then say, 
4 We knew thou weuldet say so *; and tho 
grave will then expand seventy times seventy 
yards In length, and seventy times seventy in 
breadth. A light will then be given for the 
grave, and it will be said, 4 Sleep.* Then the 
dead person will say, * Shall I return to my 
brethren and inform them of this ? * Then 
the angels will say, * Sleep like the bride¬ 
groom, till God shall raise thee up from tho 
grave on the Day of Resurrection.’ But if 
th* corpse be that of an unbeliever, it will 
be asked, 4 What aayest thou about the 
Prophet?* and he will reply, *1 know 
him not.*’ And then the angels will say, 
4 We knew thou wouldst say so.* Then the 
ground will bo ordered to close in upon him, 
and It will break his tides, and turn his right 
side to bia loft, and he will suffer perpetual 

f iunishraent till God raise him therefroin.” 
n another tradition, reoorded by* Anas, it is 
said, 44 The wioked will be struck with a 
rod (mipraqah\ and they will rear out, and 
their cries will be beard by all animate that 
may he near the grave exoeptlng mataaAd the 
genii.” (Mishkat, book i., o. v.). 

All Muliammadtn doctors of the orthodox 
schools (whether we apply the term orthodox 
to 8unn! or Shi*ah) believe in the literal inter¬ 
pretation of these punishments in the grave, 
which are said to take place aa soon as the 
fupersl party has left the grave-yard. A 
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perusal of tlie various traditions on the sub¬ 
ject must convince any unprejudiced rniud 
that Muhammad intended to teach a literal 
interpretation of his sayings on this subject* 
It is related that on one occasion, when the 
Prophet was riding through a grave-yard, his 
mule, hearing the groans of the dead, tried to 
throw his master. On that occasion, Muham¬ 
mad said, “If I were not afraid that you 
would leave off burying I would ask Qod to 
give you the power of hearing what I hear." 
Shaikh ‘Abdu *1-I£sqq, in his commentary on 
the Mishkdt , says, “The accounts which are 
here given of the punishment of the grave, 
are undoubtedly true, and they are not either 
imaginary or figurative." ( Mishkdt , book 1., 
ehap. v.; see Persian edition with ‘Abdu ’1- 
Qaqq's commentary.) 

AZAL (Jjl). Eternity with re¬ 
spect to the past, as distinguished from abud 
eternity without end. 

AZAN Lit/* announcement/’ 
The call or summons to* publio prayers pro¬ 
claimed by the Mu’aggiu (Or crier^—in’ small 
mosques from the side of the building or at 
the door, and in large mosques from the 
minaret. 

it ia in Arabio as follows:— 


pS\ m m - 

din » a)\ i 0 \ j**UaU\ S\ a« i 0 \ oeA\. 

y\ — Ain J|«»j (j)l AfSil — 

- t %S\ j* ^ ^ - V” 

. Ain ji An * Ain an 


AUdhu ukbar! AUdhu dkhar! AUdhu 
debtor! AUahu debar t Ashhadu (in Id ildha 
ilia *lldhl • Ashhadu an if lifts i//a Waf / AsA- 
Aoi/m anna Muhammadan raailu-lldh! Ash- 
hadu anna Muhammadan rasulu-Udh l Mayya 
*da 'f-faldtil Mayya *da 't-taldtil ifayqa 
% ala * l-fddhl * ifayya *ala V faldh f AUahu 
akbar / AUdhu akbarl Ld itaha iUa Hldh ! 


Which is translated:— 

“ God is most great I God is moat great I 
God is most great I God ia most great! I 
testify that there is no god but God I I tes¬ 
tify that there ia no god but God! I testify 
that Muhammad ia the Apoatle of God! I 
testify that Muhammad ia the Apoatle of Go.d 1 
Come to prayer 1 Come to prayer I Cpme to 
salvation! Come to salvation! God la most 
great! God ia most great I There ia *no god 
but God! ” 

In the As&n in tbs early morning, after the 
words, “ Come to salvation I ” ia added 

• - fyfN oy 

Ai-galdtu khflunn mina * n-naumi t Af-faldtu 
khairyn mina *n-naumi! “Prayer is better 
than sleep! Prayer ia better than sleep 1 " 

The Shi*ahs inako a alight alteration in the 
Ag4 n » by adding the words, o~ 

J**n.'»**■ - %}nd\ Mayya *a/a 

khmiri i-'amali ! Mayya % ald hhairi H-'umuli / 
M Come to the best -of works! Come to the 


best of works!** and by ropeuting the last 
sentence of ihe Agan, “ There ia no god but 
God,** twice instead of once, as in the Sunni 
Agon. 

Wheu the Agin ia recited, it is usual for 
men of piety and religious feeling to respond 
to each call, as, for example, when the 
Mu'aggin cries:— 

“ Allt.hu a|&bar! AUahu akbar 1 Allfihn 
akbar! Allahu akbar 

Those who hpar it repeat:— 

“ Allahu akbar 1 Allahu akbar I Allihu 
akbar! Allahu akbar I** 

The Mu'aMxiu aaya— 

“ I teatify that there ia no god but God ; I 
testify that there ia no God but God." 

They reply— 

“ I testify that there Is no God but God; 
I testify that there is no god but God." 

Mu*aggin.—“I testify that Mul>ammad is 
the Apostle of God." 

Heply.—“ I testify thst Muhammad Is the 
Apostle of God." 

Mu’aggin.— M Come to prsyer." 

Reply.—“ I have no power nor strength but 
from God the most High and Great." 

Mu’sggin.—“ Come to salvation." 

Reply.—** What God willeth will be; what 
He willeth not willetli not be." 

The reoital of the Agan must be listened to 
with great reverence. If a person be walk¬ 
ing at the time, he should stand still; if re¬ 
clining, ait up. Mr. Lane, in hie Modsrn 
Egyptian*, aaya, “ Moat of the Mu’sggina of 
Cairo have harmonious and sonorous voices, 
which they strain to the utmost pitch; yet 
there is a simple and solemn melody in their 
chante which is very striking, particularly in 
the stillness of the night." But VAmbAry re¬ 
marks that “ ths Turkistanees most oarefuUy 
avqid all tune and melody. The manner in 
which tho Agin ia cried in the weet ia hero 
(in Bokhiri) declared sinful, aud the beautiful 
melancholy notes which, in the slleut hour 
of a moonlit evening, are heard from the 
slender minarets on the Bosphorus, fascinat 
log every hearer, would be listened to by the 
Bokhariot with feelings only of detestation." 

The summons to prayer was at first the 
simple cry, “ Come to publio prayer." After 
tho Qiblah was changed, Muhammad be¬ 
thought himself of a more formal call. Some 
suggested the Jewish trumpet, others the 
Christian bell; but neithor was grateful to the 
Prophet*a ear. The Asia, or esll to prayer 
was then established. Tradition claims for 
it a supernatural origin*, thus :—“ While Ihe 
matter wae under discussion, ‘Abdu 'Uih, a 
Khazrajlte, dreamed that he met a man oiad 
in green raiment, carrying a bell ‘Abdu ’Ilah 
eought to buy it, saying that it would do well 
for bringing together the aalembly of the 
faithful. “I will show thee a better way," 
replied the stranger ; “ let a crier ory aloud, 
* Qod is moat great,* Arc." Waking from 
sleep, 1 Abdu Ilah proceeded to Muhammad, and 
told him his dream. (Muir, from Kdtibu 7- 
Wdkidu) Hiahimi recites the story aa if 
‘Abdu’Huh had actually met the man. 

Bingham, in his Antiquities (vol. it. book 


t 
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▼ill chap. tII.), relates that, in the monastery 
of virgin* which Paula, the famous Roman 
lady, set up and governed at Jerusalsru, tho 
signal for prayer wae given by one going 
about and singing 11 Hallelujah j ” for that 
was their call to church, as St. Jerome 
informs us. 

Tho Az&n is proclaimed before the stated 
times of prayer, either by one of the congre¬ 
gation, or by the Mu'aoin or crier? who is paid 
for the purpose. He must stand with his face 
towards Makkah, with the points of his fore¬ 
fingers in his ears, and recite the formula 
which has been given above. 

It must not bo recited by. an unclean 
person, a drunkard, a madman, or a woman. 

AZAR (^). Terah, the father 

of Abraham. Sflrsh, vi. 74, "And when 
Abrahfm said to his father Azar, Takest thou 
images as gods ? ” 

"The Eastern authors unanimously agree 
that he was a statuary, or carver of idols; 
and he it represented as the first who made 
images of clay, pictures only having boon 
in use before, and taught that they were to be 
adored as gods. However, we are told his 
employment was a very honourable one, and 
that he wae a great lord, and in high favour 
with Nimrod, whose son-in-law he was, be¬ 
cause he made his idols for him, and wss 


excellent In his art. Some of the Rabbins ssy 
Terah was a priest and chief of the order.”— 
(Sale.) 

av-AZARIQAH A sect of 

heretics founded by Nafi* ibn al-Atraq, who 
say that *Ali was an infidel, and that his 
assassin was right in killing him. (See ash- 
Shahrastani, ed. Coreton, p. A^Haarbruecker’s 

translation, L, p. 188. 

al-'AZBA’ (sVsaJt). The slit-eared; 

one of Mohimmid'l favourite camels. 

AL-A£HA [‘lf>CX*AZHA.] 

al-'AZIAC One of the 

ninety-nine special names of God. "The 
great One.” 

‘AZlMAH (&♦*)»)* An incanta¬ 

tion. [kxokcisx.] 

al-'AZIZ (yyntt). One of the 

ninety-nine special names of God. It fre¬ 
quently occurs in the Qurftn. It means " the 
powerful, or the mighty One.” 

‘AZRA’lL (vMV). The angel of 

Death. Mentioned In the Qur'fin under the 
title of Malaku *l-Mont, Sfirah xxxii. 11, " The 
angel of death who is charged with you shall 
cause yon to die.” [malaku ’l-maut.] 



BABEL. Arabic JtW Bdbil. Men¬ 
tioned once In the Quran, Sfirah U. 96: 
" Sorcery did .they teach to men, and what 
had been revealed to the two angels Hftrfit and 
Mfirfit at BfibiL” Babel is regarded by the 
Muslims as the fountain-bead of the scienoe of 
magic. They suppose Hfirfit and Mfirfit to be 
two angels who, in consequence of their want 
of compassion for the frailties of mankind, 
were sent down to earth to be tempted. They 
both sinned, and, being permitted to choose 
whether they would be punished now or here¬ 
after, chose the former, and are still sus¬ 
pended by the feet at Babel in a rooky pit, 
and are tbe great teachers of magic. (Lane’s 
Thousand and One Night*, ch. .Ill- note 14.) 
Vide Tafslr-i-*Asiz\ in loco, 

BABU ’L-ABWAB (vV*' 

Lit. “ The door of doors. 11 A term used by the 
Sfifis for repentance. (*Abdu 'r-Raasfiq's 
Dictionary of Sufi Terms,) 

BABU ’S-SALAM ^W). 

“ The Gate of Peace.” The gateway in the 
sacred mosque at Makkah through which 
Muhammad entered when he was elected by 
the Qnraish to decide the question as to 
which section of the tribe should lift the 
Black Stone into its place. It was originally 


called the Bfib Bam Shaibah, " the Gate of 
the Band Shaibah,” the family of Shaibah ibn 
‘Uflmfin, to whom Muhammad gave the key 
of the Ka'bah. Burkhardt says that thero are 
now two gateways called by this name. 
Burton says, " The Bfibu's-Salfim resembles in 
its isolation a triumphal aroh, and is built of 
out stone.” (Burton’s Pilgrimage , vol. ii. 
p. 174. See Muir's Life of Mahomet , pp. 
96, 29.) 

BABU'N-NISA, (S~*\ v*). “The 

Women’s Gate." In later years, as Muhammad 
added to tho number of his wives! ho provided 
for each a room or house on the same aide of 
the mosque at al-Madinah. From those ho 
had a private entrance into the mosque, used 
only by himself, and the eastern gate still 
bears in' its name, Bfibu ’u-Nisfi’, the memory 
of the arrangement. (Muir's Life of Maho - 
met, Hi. p. 20.) 

BACKBITING. Anything secretly 

whispered of an absent person which is cal- * 
culated to injure him, and which is true, is 
called Ghlbah , a false accusation being ex¬ 
pressed by Buhtan, Abfi Hurairah says, 

" The question was pat to tbe Prophet, 1 Do 
yon know what backbiting is ? ’ and bo replied, 

1 It is saying anything bad of a Muslim.’ It 
was then said, But what is it if it is true ? * 
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And he said, <1! it ia true it ia OhSbak , and if 
it is a false accusation, it is Buhtan (i.s. 
slander).' * (Middcdt , zxii. o. x.) 

The following are sayings of Muhammad on 
the subject:—•♦The best of God's servants 
are those who when you meet them speak of 
God. Tbe worst of God's servants are those 
who carry tales about, to do mischief and 
separate friends, and seek out the defects of 
good people.” “ lie who wears two faces in this 
world shall have two tongues of fire in the day 
of the Resurrection.” 44 It is unworthy of a 
'believer to injure people's reputations, or to 
cures anyone, or to abuse anyone, or to talk 
vainly.** "The best atonement you can mako 
• for backbiting is to say, 4 O God pardon me. 
and him (whom I have injurod).*" Mithlcat , 
zzii. o. x. 

BADAWI A name given 

to the Bedouin Arabs, or the Arabs of the 
desert. Bedouin is only a corruption of the 
plural of this word, which is derived from 
oadw — BSdifah, 44 a desert.” 

ax*BADI* (*|A#R) is one of the 

ninety-nine special names of God. It means 
* He who originates.* It oooure in the Qur'an, 
8fi*ah ii. 111, 41 He Is the wonderful originator 
of the heavens and the earth; when He 
decreeth a matter, He doth but say to it, 
4 Be,' and H is.” 

BADE, The battle of. Arabic, 
GhoMwatu ' l-Badr . The first battle of Badr 
was fought in the month of Ramaf&n, a.h. 
2 (March, aj>. 0241, between Muhammad 
ana the Quraish. Many of tbe prinoipaNnen 
of the Quraish were slain, including Aba 
Jahl, whose head was brought to the Pro¬ 
phet, and when ft was oast at his feet, he 
exclaimed, 41 It is more acceptable to me than 
the oholocst camel of Arabia.” After the 
battle was oyeri some of (he prisoners were 
cruelly murdered. Husain .says the losses of 
the Quraish at Badr were seventy killed and 
Seventy prisoners. * This victory at Badr eon- 
soUdatoa. the power of Muhammad, and it is 
regarded by Muslim historians as one of the 
most important events of history. An account 
of this celebrated battle will be found in the 
article on Muhammad, 

The seodnd battle of Badr was a bloodless 
victory, and took place in tbe month £u 1. 
Q* 4 dah, i.a 4 (April, a.o. 626). 

' BAUlRJL A Nestorian 

monk whom Muhammad met when he was 
journeying hack from Syria to Makksh, and 
who is said to have perceived by various 
signs that he was a prophet. His Christian 
name Is supposed to have been Sergius (or 
Georgius). 

Spreoger thinks that Bahfri remained with 
Muhammad, and it has been suggested that 
there is an allusion to this monk in the 
Quriin, 8 Or ah xvt 106: M Wo know that 
they fay, 4 It is only a man who teacheth 
him.'” Husain the commentator cays on this 
passage that the Prophet was in the habit of 


going every evening to a Ohristian to hear 
the Taurat and Injll. Ta/tir-i-Husaint ; 
Sale, p. 228 ; Muirs Lift of Mahomet, 
p. 72.) 


BABXRAH. (1.) Ashe-camel, 
she-goat or ewe, which had given birth to a 
tenth young one. (2.) A she-camel, the 
mother of which had brought forth ten 
females eonsooutively before her. 

In these and similar cases, tbs pagan 
Arabs observed certain religious ceremonies, 
such as slitting the animal's ear, Ac., all of 
wKioh are forbidden in the Qur'an: 44 God 
hath pot ordained any Bahirah.” (Surah v. 
102 .) 


BAP (get, pi. fyo? buy#). A sale; 

commercial dealing; barter. 'Bai*, or 44 sale," in 
the language of the law, signifies an exchange 
of property for property with the mutual con¬ 
sent of parties. For the rules concerning 
sales and barter, sec Hamilton's Uiddyetfi, 
vol. ii. 860: Baillie's Muhammadan Law of 
Salt ; Tht raldwa 'Alamgiri. 

Sale, in ite ordinary aoooptation, is a 
transfer of property in consideration of a 
price in money. The word has a mors com? 

{ irehonsive meaning in the Muhammadan 
aw, and is applied to every exchange of pr<* 
porty for property with mutual oonaent. It, 
therefore, Includes barter as well as sale, and 
also loan, when the articles lent are intended 
to be consumed, and replaced to the lender by 
4 similar quantity of the tame kind. This 
transaction, which is truly an exohange of 
property for property, is termed qar§ in the 
Muhammadan law. 


Between barter and sale there hi no essen¬ 
tial distinction in most systems of law, and 
tbe joint fubjfdt may in general be consider* 
ably simplified by being treated of solely as a 
sale. A course bas been adopted in the 
Mdbdmmadan law, which obliges the reader 
to lx his attention on both shies of the con¬ 
tract. This may at first appear to him to be 
an unnecessary complication of the sobjeot, 
but when he beooxnes acquainted with the 
definition of price, and the rules for the pro¬ 
hibition of excess in the exohange of a large 
class of commodities, whioh apply to every 
form of the contract, he will probably be of 
opinion that to treat of the subject in any 
other way would be attended with at least 
equal diflloultiee. 

The first point which seems to require his 
attention is the meaning of the word 44 pro¬ 
perty” as it oocurs in the definition of sals. 
The original term (mdl), which has been thus 
translated, is defined by Muhammadan 
lawyers to bo 44 that whioh can bo taken 
possession of and secured.” This definition 
seems to imply that it is, tangible'or corpo¬ 
real, and things or substances arc accordingly 
the proper subjects of sals. Merc rights are 
not mdl , and oannot therefore bo lawfully sold 
apart from the oorporeal things with whioh 
they may happen to be connected. Of such 
rights one of the most important is the right 
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of a creditor to oxact payment of a debt, prevented bj the two rules above-mentioned, 
which is not a proper subject of sale. In These, like some other prinoiples of Muham- 
other words, debts cannot, by the Muham- madan law, are applied with a rigour and 
madan law, any more than by tho oommon minuteness that may to us seem incommen- 
laws of England and Scotland, be lawfully surate with their importance, but are easily 
sold. aooounted for when we know that they are 

Things are commonly <li?ided into move- believed to be of divine origin, 
able and immoveable, the Utter covnpre- Similars of weight and oapacity have a 
bending land and things permanently attached common feature of resemblanoe, which die- 
to it. But the distinction is not of much im- tinguishee them in their own nature from 
portanoe in the Muhammadan law, as the other oommodities, and marks with further 
transfer of land is in nowise distinguished peculiarity their treatment in the Mu ham - 
from that of other kinds of property. madan Uw. They are aggregates of minute 

A more important division of things is that parts, whloh are either exaotly alike, or so 
into mi*ft and kammL The former are things nearly reeemblo each other, that the differ- 
which, when they happen to perish, are to be enoe between them may be safely disregarded, 
replaced by an equal quantity of something For this reason they are usually dealt with in 
similar to them; and the latter are things bulk, regard being had only to the whole of a 
which!, in the same circumstances, are to be stipulated quantity, and not to the individual 
replaced by their value. These two classes parts of which it is composed. When sold .. 
have been aptly styled " similars " and 44 die- in this manner they are said to be indeter- 
similars " by Mr. Hamilton, in his translation minate. They may, however, be rendered 
of the Hidayah. Similars are things whioh specific in several ways. Actual delivery, or 
are usually sold or exchanged by weight, or production with distinct reference at the time 
by measurement of capacity, that is, by dry of contract, seems to be sufficient for that 
or liouid meteors; and dissunilars are things purpose in all oases. But something short 
which are not sold or exchanged in eithor of of this would suffice for . all similars but 
these ways. Artioles whioh are nearly alike, money. Thus, flour, or any kind of grain, 
and are commonly told or exchanged by may bo rendered specific by being enolosed 
number or tale, are classed with the first in s sack; or oil, or any liquid, by being put 
division of taings, and may be termed M simi- into oasks or jars; ana though the vessel! 
lars of tale"; whileartioloe whioh diffor mate- are not actually produoed at the time of con- 
rially from each other, yet are still usually traet, their contents may be sufficiently par- 
sold or exehanged by number, belong to the tioularised by description of the vessels and 
second division, and may bn called diesimi- their locality. Money is not susceptible of 
lars of tale.” Dirham* and dinar*, the only being thus particularised, and dirham* and 
coined money known to the old Arabs, are dinar* are frequently referred to In the fol- 
inoluded among similars of weight. lowing pages as things which cannot be ren- 

Simildrs of weight and capacity are dis- dared specific by description, or specification, 
tinguished in the Muhammadan law from all as it is more literally termed. Hence, money 
other descriptions of property in a very re- is said to be always indeterminate. Other 
markable way. When one article of weight similars, inolnding similars of tale, are some- 
is sold or exchanged for another article of times sneoiflo and sometimes indeterminate, 
weight, or one of measure is sold or ex- Dis similars, including those of tale, are always 
changed for another of measuro. the delivery epeeific. 

of both must be immed ate from band to hand, When similars sre sold indeterminately, 
and any delay of delivery in one of them la the purchaser has‘no right to any apeoi&c;. 

unlawful and prohibited. Where, again, tha. portion of them until it bo separated from a 

artioles exchanged are also of the fame kind, general mats, and marked or identified. as 
as when wheat Is sold for wheat, or silver for the subjeot of the contract. From the 
silvor, there must not only be reciprocal and moment of offer till aotual delivery, be has 
immediate dolivery of both before tne separs- nothing to rely upon but the seller's obliga¬ 
tion of the parties, but also absolute equality tion, which may, therefore, be considered the 
of woight or measure, according as the artioles direct subject of the oontract. Similars taken 
are weighable or measurable, and any expess indeterminately are accordingly termed dayn, 
on either side is also unlawful and prohibited. or 44 obligations," in the Muhammadan law. 
These two prohibitions constitute in brief the When taken specifically, they are classed 
doctrine of reba f or “ usury," which is a marked with dissimilar*, under the general name of 
characteristic of the Muhammadan law of sale. 4 ayn . The literal meaning of this term is 
The word rtba proporly signiflos 14 excess," 44 substance or thing "; but when, opposed to 
and there are no terms in the Muhammadan dawn it meana something determinate or spe- 
law which corresponds to tho words 44 interest ” cine. Tbs subject of traffic may thus ba 
and 44 usury," in the senso attached to thorn divided into two classes, specific and indster- 
in the English language; but it was expressly minate; or. if we substitute for the latter the 
prohibited by Muhammad to his followers to word 44 obligation," and omit the word 44 spa- 
derive any advantago from loans, and that oiflo" as unnecessary when not opposed to 
particular kind of advantage whioh is called “ indeterminate," these claeeee may, according 
by us interest, and consists in the receiving to the view of Muhammadan lawyers, be 
beck from the borrower a larger quantity described as things and obligations, 
than was actually lent to hiUi, was effectually There is soma degree of presumption in using 
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a word in Any other then its ordinary accepta¬ 
tion ; and it is not without hesitation that (Mr; 
B+illie says) I have ventured to employ the 
word “ obligation ” to signify indeterminate 
things. My reasons for doing soare these: first 
it expresses the exact meaning of the Arabic 
. word dbyrt, and yet distinguishes this use of 
it from another sense, in which it is also 
employed in the Muhammadan law; second, 
it preserves consistency in the law. Thus, it 
will be found hereafter that the offect of sale 
is said to be to induce a right in the buyer to 
the thing sold, and in the seller to the prioe, 
and that this effect follows the contract Im¬ 
mediately before reciprocal possession by the 
contracting parties. Now, it is obvious that 
this is impossible with regard to things that 
are indeterminate, if the things themselves are 
oonsidered the subject of the contract, and cases 
are mentioned where it is expressly stated that 
there is no transfer of property to the purchaser,, 
when similars of weight of cspacity are sold 
without being distinctly specified, until actual. 
possession take place. The difficulty dis¬ 
appears if we consider not the thing itself 
but the obligation to render it to be the sub¬ 
ject of contract; for a right to the obligation 
passes immediately to the purchaser, and the 
seller may be compelled to perform it. If we 
now revert to the division of things into simi¬ 
lars and dissimilars, money—which, it has 
been remarked, is always indeterminate—is 
therefore an obligation; dissimilars, which 
are always specifio, are never obligations; 
and other similars, except money, being some¬ 
times specifio and sometimes indeterminate, 
are at one time obligations, and at another 
time things or substances. 

Before proceeding farther it is necessary to 
advert mors particularly to the other sense in 
which the word day* is frequently employed 
in the Muhammadan law. It means strictly 
“ obligation," as already observed; but the 
obUgatiou may be either that of the contract¬ 
ing party himself, or of another. In the 
former sense deyn is not only a proper sub¬ 
ject ot traffic, but forms tho sole subject of 
one important kind' of sale, hereafter to be 
noticed. But when dayn is used to signify 
the obligation of another than the contracting 
party, it is not a proper subjoct of traftio, 
and, as already observed, cannot be lawfully 
sold. In the following pages day* has been 
always translated by the word “ debt ” when it 
signifies the obligation ot a third party, and 
generally by the word “ obligation," when it tig* 
nifies the engagement of the contracting party 
himself, though when tbs things represented by 
the obligation are more prominently brought 
forward, it has eometimes been found neocs¬ 
sary to substitute the expression, M indeter¬ 
minate things." 

Though barter and aale for a price, are con¬ 
founded under one general name in the Mu¬ 
hammadan law, it is sometimes necessary to 
consider one of the things exchanged as more 
strictly the subject of sale, or thing sold, and 
the other as the prioe. In this view the former 
ia termed mabl . and the latter Sarnan. 
Samun, or •* jfrice." ie defined to be doynfi 
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limmah , or, literally, an u obligation In respon¬ 
sibility." From whioh, unless the expression 
is a mere pleonesm, it would appear that the 
word dayn is sometimes used abstractly, and 
in a sense distinct from the idea ot liability. 
That idea, however, is necessary to constitute 
price; for though cloth, when properly de¬ 
scribed, may, by reason of its divisibility and 
the similarity of its parts, be sometimes 
assumed to perform the function of price in a 
contract of aale, it is only when it is not im¬ 
mediately delivered, but is to remain for some 
time on the responsibility of the contracting 
party, that it can be adopted for that pur¬ 
pose. 

It is a general principle of the Muham¬ 
madan law of salo, founded on a declaration 
of the Prophet, that credit cannot be opposed 
to credit, that*is, that both the things ex¬ 
changed oannot bo allowed to remain ou tho 
responsibility of the parties. Uenco, it ia 
only with regard to one of them that any 
stipulation for delay in its delivery is lawful. 
Prioe, from its definition above given, admits 
of being left on responsibility, and accord¬ 
ingly a stipulation for delay in the payment 
of the price is quite lawful and valid It 
follows that a stipulation for delay in the 
delivery of the things sold cannot be lawful. 
And this is the case, with the exception 
of ono particular kind of sale, hereafter 
to be noticed, in whioh the thing sold is 
always indeterminate, and the price is paid 
in adyafice. It may, therefore, be said of all 
specific things when the subject of sale, that 
a stipulation for delay in their delivery is 
illegal, and would invalidate a aale. The 
object of this rule may have been to prevent 
any obange of the thing sold before delivery, 
and the disputes which might in consequence 
arise between the parties. But if they were 
allowed to select whichever they ploased of 
the articles exchanged to stand for the price, 
and the other for the thing sold, without any 
regard to their qualities, the object of the 
last-mentioned rule, whatever it may have 
been, might be defeated. Thie teems to have 
led to another arrangement of things into 
different olaeses, according to their capacities 
for supporting tho functions of price or oi 
the thing sold in a contract of sale. The first 
class comprehends dirham* and dinar i. which 
are always price. The second class comprises 
the whole division ot dissimilars (with the 
single exception of oloth), which are always 
the thing sold, or subject of sale, in a con¬ 
tract The third class comprises, first, all 
similars of capacity: second, all similars of 
weight, except dirham* and dinar *; and, 
third, all similars of tale. The whole of this 
class is capable of supporting both functions, 
and is sometimes the thing sold, afid some¬ 
times the price. The fourth class comprises 
cloth, and tho oopper coin called fula*. 

Sale implies a reciprocal vesting of the 
price in the seller and of the thing told in 
the purchaser. This, as already remarked, is 
called its legal effect, and sale may be divided 
Into different stages or degrees of complete- 
ness, according as this effect is immediate, 
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mupaodcd, invalid, or obllgotorr. Thoa, ul« 
must first of All bo duly constituted or con¬ 
tracted. After that, there may still be some 
bar to its operation, which occasions a sus¬ 
pension of its effect. This generally arises 
from a defect of power in the seller, who may 
not be fully competent to aot for himself, or 
may hare insufficient authority, or no autho¬ 
rity whatever, over the subject of sale. In 
this class of sales the effect is dependent on 
the assent or ratification of some otner person 
than the party actually contracting. But 
whether the effect of a sale be immediate or 
suspended, there may be some taint of ille¬ 
gality In the mode ©f constituting it, or in its 
snbjeet, or there may be other circumstances 
connected with it, which render it invalid. 
The causes of illegality are many and 
various. Bnt even though a sale should be 
unimpeachable on the previous grounds, that 
Is, though it should be duly constituted, 
operative or immediate in its effect, and free 
from any ground of illegality, still it may 
not be absolutely binding on the parties. 
This brings'us to another remarkable pecu¬ 
liarity of the Muhammadan law, vis. the 
doctrine of option, or right of cancellation. 
The Prophet himself recommended one of his 
followers to reserve a focus penitential , or 
option, for three days in all Ms pure. uses. 
This has led to the option by stipulation, 
which may be reserved by either of the 
parties. But besides this, the purchaser has 
an option without any stipulation, with 
regard to things which he has purchasod 
without seeing, and also on aocount of defocts 
in the thing sold. The greatest of all defocts 
is a want of title or right in the seller. The 
two last options to tho purchase constitute 
a complete warranty of title and against all 
defeots on the part of the idler, in whioh 
respect the Muhammadan more nearly re¬ 
sembles the Scotch than the English law of 
sale. 

There are many different kinds of sale. 
Twenty or more have been enumerated in the 
Nihayah, of which eight are mentioned and 
explained. Four of these, whioh have refer¬ 
ence to the thing sold, may require some 
notice in this place. The first, called Mu- 
qam?ah, is described as a sale, of things for 
things, and corresponds nearly with barter; 
but the word " thing H (*ayn) is here opposed 
to obligations, and muqayatah is therefore 
properly an exchange of specidc for specific 
things. So that if the goods exchanged were 
on both sides or on either side indeterminate, 
the transaction would not, I think, be a 
rnttysyafoA, though still barter. The second 
sale is called tarf, and is defined to be an 
exchange of obligations for obligations. The 
usual objects of this contraot are dirhamt and 
dinars, which being obligations, the defini¬ 
tion is generally correct. But an exchange of 
money for bullion, or bullion for bullion, is also 
a $arf, and every sale of an obligation for an 
obligation is not a $arj 9 so that the definition 
is redundant as well as defective. It is essen¬ 
tial to the legality of this kind of sale, that 
both the things exchanged should be delivered 
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and taken possession of before the separation 
of the parties, and that when they are of the 
same kind, as silver for silver, or gold for 
gold, they should also be exactly equal by 
weight. These rules are necessary for the 
avoidance of reba 9 or “ usury," as already ex¬ 
plained ; and tho whole of earj % which is 
treated of at a length quite disproportionate 
to its importance, may be considered as a 
continued illustration of the doctrine of reba. 
The third kind of sale is ealam. It has been 
already observed that there can be no lawful 
stipulation for a postponement of the delivery 
of the thing sold, except under one particular 
form of sale. The form alluded to is ta/om. 
This word means, literally, “ an advance ”; 
and in a ealam sale the price is immediately 
advanced for the goods to be delivered at a 
future fixed time. It is only things of the 
class of similars that can be sold in this way, 
and as they must necessarily be indetermi¬ 
nate, the proper subject of sale la an obliga¬ 
tion ; while, on the other hand, as the prioc 
must be actually paid or delivered at the 
time of the contraot, before the separation of 
the parties, and must, therefore, even in the 
osse of its being monoy, be produced, and in 
consequence be particularised or specific, a 
ealam sale is strictly and properly the sale of 
an obligation for a thimg, as defined above. 
Until actual payment or delivery of the prioe, 
however, it retains its character of an obliga¬ 
tion, and for this reason the price and the 
goods are both termed "debts," and are 
adduced in the same ohapter as examples of 
the principle that the sale of a debt, that is, 
of the money or goods whioh a person is 
under engagomont to pay or deliver, before 
possession, Is invalid. The last of the sales 
referred to is the ordinary exchange of goods 
for money, whioh being an obligation, the 
transaction is defined to be tho sale of things 
for obligations. 

There is another transaction whioh oomes 
within the definition of sale, and has been 
already noticed, but may be further adverted 
to in this place. It is that whioh is called 
Qrxrf In the Arabio, and 11 loan " in the English 
language. The borrower acquiree an absc* 
lute right of property in the things lent, and 
oomes under an engagement to return an 
eaual quantity of things of the same kind. 
The transaction is therefore necessarily 
limited to similars, whether of weight, capa¬ 
city, or tale, and the things lent and repaid 
being of the same kind, the two rules already 
mentioned for the pretention of reba t or 
"usury," mutt be strictly observed. Hence 
it follows that any stipulation on the part of 
the borrower for delay or forbearance by the 
lender, or any stipulation by the lender for 
intereet to be paid by the borrower are aliko 
unlawful. 

Notwithstanding the stringency of the rulee 
for preventing qsury, or the taking any inter¬ 
est on the loan of money, methods were found 
for evading them and still keeping within the 
letter of the law. It had always been con¬ 
sidered lawful to take a pledge to secure the 
repayment of a debt. Pledges wore ordl- 
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narily of movable property; when given aa 
leenrity for a debt, and the pledge happened 
to perish in the hands of tho pawnee, the debt 
was held to be released to the extent of the 
value of the pledge. Land, though scaroely 
liable to this incident, was sometimes' made 
the subject of pledge, and devices were 
adopted for enabling the lender to derive 
some advantage from its possession while in 
in the state of pledge. But the moderate 
advantage to be derived in this way does not 
seem to have contented the money-lenders, 
who in all ages and conn trios have been of a 
grasping disposition, and the expedient of a 
self with a condition for redemption was 
adopted, which very olosely resembles an 
English mortgage. In the latter, tho condi¬ 
tion is usually expressed in one of two ways, 

. via. either that the sale shall beoorae void, 
or that the lender shall resell to the seller, on 
payment of prinoipal and interest at an 
assigned term. The first of these forms 
wocdd be inconsistent with the nature of sale 
under the Muhammadan law. but a sale with 
a covenant by the lender to roopnvey to the 
sailer on ropaymont of the loan seems to 
have been in use probably long before the 
form was adopted in Europe. It is probable 
that a term was fixed within whioh the re¬ 
payment should be made. If repayment 
were made at the assignod term, the lender 
was obliged to reconvey ; but if not, tho pro¬ 
perty would remain his own, and the differ¬ 
ence between Its value and the price or sum 
lent might have been made an ample compen¬ 
sation for the loss of interest. This form of 
sale, which was called Baiu %wafd, seems to 
have been striotly legal according to the most 
approved authorities, though held to be wbat 
the law oalle abominable, as a devioe for 
obtaining what it prohibits. 

In constituting sale there is no matsrial 
difference betweon the Mubummadan and 
other systema of law. Tha offer and aooept- 
anoe, whioh are expressed or implied in all 
eases, must be so connected as to obviate any 
doabt of the one being intended to apply to 
the other. .For this purpose the Muham¬ 
madan law requires that both shall be inter¬ 
changed at the same meeting of the parties, 
and that no other business snail be suffered 
to intorvsne between an offer and its aooept- 
anee. A. very slight interruption is sufficient 
to break the continuity of a negotiation, and 
to terminate the meeting in a technical sense, 
though the parties should still remain in per¬ 
sonal communication. An acceptance after 
the interruption of an offer made before, it 
would be insufficient to oonstitute a sale. 
This has led to distinotiona of the meeting 
which may appear unnecessarily minute to a 
reader unacquainted with the manners of 
Eastern countries, where the people are often 
vory dilatory in their bargains, interspersing 
them with conversation on indifferent topics. 
It is only when a meeting has refsrenoe to the 
act of contracting that its meaning is thus 
liable to be restricted; for when the word 
occurs in other parts of the law, aa, for 
instance, when it it said of a for/ contract 


that the things exchanged mutt be taken pos¬ 
session of at the meeting, the whole period 
that the parties may remain together is to be 
understood. As personal communication may 
be inconvenient in some cases, and impossible 
in others, the integrity of the meeting ia held 
to be sufficiently preserved when a party who 
receives an offer by message or letter declares 
his acceptance of it • on receiving the commu¬ 
nication and apprehending its contents. 

Whon a tulo is lawfully contracted, the 
property in tho things exchanged passes im¬ 
mediately from and to the parties respec¬ 
tively. In a legal salt, delivery and poeaeeeion 
are not necessary Tor this purpose. Until 
possession is token. however, the purohaeeris 
not liable for aooioeiital loss, ana the seller 
has a lien for the price on the tlibig sold. 
Delivery by one party is iu general tanta¬ 
mount to poseession taken by the other. It 
is, therefore, sometimes of great .importano# 
to ascortain when there is a sufficient deli¬ 
very ; and many cases, real or imaginary, on 
the subject, are. inserted in the Fatdwq 
'Alamgiri. It some times happens that a 
person purebasss a thing of whioh be is 
already in possession, and it then becomes 
important to determine in what oases hit 
previous possssaion is convertible into a pos¬ 
session under the purchase. Unless so con¬ 
verted, it would be held that there is no 
delivery under the sale, and tha seller would 
of courts retain his lien and remain liable for 
acoidental loss. 

Though possession is not neoessary to com¬ 
plete the transfer of property under a legal 
sale, the oase is different whore the oontract 
is illegal; for here property does not pass till 
possession is taken. The sale, however, 
though so far effectual, is still invalid, and 
liable to be set aside by a judge, at tha 
instance of either of the parties, without any 
jreferenoa fo the faot of the person oomplain¬ 
ing being able to come before him with what 
in legal phraseology is termed clean hands. 
A Muhammadan judge is obliged by his law 
to interfere for the sake of the law itself, or, 
aa it is more solemnly termed, for the right 
of God, whioh it is the duty of the judge to 
vindicate, though by eo doing he may afford 
assistance to a party who personally may 
have no just olaim to his interference. (7ft* 
Muhammadan Law of Sale, according to the 
Haneefee Code,from the Fatawa Alamgiri, by 
Neil B. E. Baillie. Smith, Elder A Co., 
London.) * 

BAIL. Arabic Altf kaf&Iah. Bail 

is of two desoriptjons: Kofdiah M-'n-nq/s, or 
M security for the person Kmjdlah bi-'l-nuU, or 
“ soourity for property." In the English oourts 
in India, bail for the person is termed 
Hifir-famani, and bail for property jfamdnah, 
or “ security." Bail for the person is lawful 
except in cases of punishment (Hudud) and 
retaliation (Qtjtd#). ( Hidayah, voL ii p. 676.) 

al-BA‘I$ One of the 

ninety-nine special names of God. It means 
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11 He #ho awakes"; “The Awakener" (in 
the Day of Resurrection). 

BAITU Ti-HAMD u^). 

“ The House of Praise. 0 An expression which 
occurs in the Traditions (Mishkdt ▼. 7). 
When the soul of a child is taken, God says, 

41 Build a house for my servant in Paradiso 
and call it a house of praise." 

BAITU 'L-HARAM* ( r \^n »**). 

44 The Sacred House. 0 A name given to the 
Meccan mosque, [masjidu ’l-haiulm.] 

BAITU T*-HIKMAH (JUXJl <*-*♦). 

JJU “ The House of Wisdotn." A term used 
by Sufis for the heart of the sincere seekers 
after God. (*Abdu Y-Raszfiq's Dictionary qf 
$dfl Terms.) 

BAITU ’L-LAH (*U\ uu^»). “The 

House of God." A name given to the Mecoan 
mosque, [masjidu ’l-haaak.] 

BAITU ’L-MAL (JUH Lit. 

“ The House of Property. The public trea¬ 
sury of a Muslim state, which the ruler is not 
allowod to use for his personal expenses, but 
only for tbo public good. 

The sources of incomo are: (1) Zakat , or 
tho legal tax raised upon land, personal pro* 
porty, and merchandise, which, aftor deduct¬ 
ing tho expense of collecting, should be ex¬ 
pended in the support of the poor and destitute. 
(2) The fifth of all spoils and booty * taken 
in war. (S) The produce of mines and of 
treasure-trove, (4l Property for whioh there 
is no owner. (6^ The Jizyah , or tax levied 
on unbelievers. (Hiddyahy Arabic ed., voL i. 
p. 452.) 

ai-BAITU ’L-MA‘MUR 
i**^*H). Lit. “ The Inhabited House.” 
A house in the seventh heaven, visited by 
Muhammad during the Mi'rij or night- 
journey. It is said to be immediately over 
the sacred temple at Makkah. [mi 4 raj.] 

BAITU ’L-MIDRAS (<-Vwtt «"•»). 

41 The House of Instruction. 0 A term (used in 
a tradition given by Abfi Hurairah) for a 
Jewish school (Mishhat, xvii. o. xi.) In 

H*b. tthipn m 

al-BAITU ’L-MUQADDAS 
( J..U.H ), “ The Holy House.” A 

name given to the temple at Jerusalem^ 
[al-masjidu ’l-aqsa.] 

BAITU ’L-QUDS 

Lit. “ The House of Holiness." A term used 
by the Qfifls for the heart of the true seeker 
after God when it is absorbed in meditation. 
(*Abdu ’r-R&zzaq’s Dictionary of $q/*i Terms.) 

BAI‘U ’L-WAPA frt). The 

word mafa means the performance of a pro- 
mise, and the Bai*u 7- Wafa is a sale with a 
promise to be performed. It is, in fact, a 
pledge in tbo bands of tbo pawnoe, who is 
not its propritor, nor is be free to make use 
of it without the permission of the owner. 


There are different opinions about the legality 
of this form of sale, but it is now tbe common 
form of mortgage in use in India, where it is 
usually styled Bai* hi-l-wafa. (See Baillie's 
Muhammadan Law of Sale, p. 803.) 

Rl-BAIYJLNAH Lit. “ The 

Evidence.” A title given to the xovinth 
Sfirah of the Quran, in whioh the word 
occurs. 


it 


BA‘L (J**), Hob. ^ “ Lord. 

The chief deity worshipped by the Syro- 
Phcsnioian nations. it is known to the 
Muhammadans as an idol worshipped in tbo 
days of the Prophot Elisha. (Seo Ghiydiu V- 
Lughah.) 

BALAAM. There in said to bo an 
allusion to Balaam in the Qur’in, Sfirah vii. 
174, 44 Recite to them the story of him to 
whom wo gave our signs, and be departed 
therefrom,- and Satan followed him, end he 
was of those who were beguiled. 0 

The commentary of the Jal&lain say* that 
he was a learned man amongst the Israelites, 
who was requested by tho Ganeanites to 
curse Moses at the time when ho was about to 
attack the Jabbdrdn or “ giants, 0 a tribe of tbe 
Oanaanites. Balaam si first refused to do so 
but at last yielded, when valualdo presents 
were mado to him. (See Tafsiru U-Jaldlain , 
p. 142.) 

BALAD (j1|). Lit. Any country, 

district, or town, regarded as an habitation. 
Al-Bafad , the sacred territory of Makkah.. A 
title given to the xctb Sfirah, in whioh tho 
word occurs. 

BALIGH (A*V). “Of years of legal 

maturity; adult.” fpimsitnr.j 

BANISHMENT. Arabic 

Taghrib. Expatriation for fornication is 
enjoined by Muhammadan law, aecording to 
the Imftxn ash-Sh&fi 4 !, although it is not allowed 
by the other doctors of the Taw, and it is also 
a punishment inflioted upon highway robbers. 

BANKRUPT. There is no pro¬ 
vision in the Mulpunmadan law for declaring 
a person bankrupt, and so plaeing him beyond 
the reaob of his creditors; but the Q&fl can 
deolare a debtor insolvent, and free him from 
the obligation of eakdt and almsgiving. 

BANG ISRA’lL (JcHrM)- ,<Th « 

Children of Israel 0 A title of the xvnth 
Sfirah or ohapter of the Qur’&n, oalled also 
Sdratu 'l-Mi'tij. 

BAN0N (oy»). The plural of ibti 
(Heb. DVffl). “ Bone; posterity ; 

tribe." Tbe word is more familiar to English 
readers in its inflected form Bani. The tribes 
whose names ooour frequently in the oarly 
history of Isl&m, and are mentioned in the 
Traditions, are the Band- Quraish, Banu ’n* 
Najjar. Band - Qttraitoh t Band - Kindnak 
Band * n-Na?r t Banu-Khuz&ah. Band-Safa 
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Banu-‘Jmir t Bonn • Asad, Banu - Faxdrah t 
Band-Likydn^ Banu-Tamim, Banu- Umax yah t 
Bani-Zahrah , and Band-I*r (Til. 

BAPTISM. The only allusion to 
baptism in tho Qur'an is found in Surah ii. 
182: “(We hare) the baptism of God, and who 
is better to baptise than God ? " The word 
hore translated baptism is fibyhah, lit . 
“dye,” which, the commentators al-Jal&lain 
and al-Baizawi say, may, by comparison, refer 
to Christian baptism, “ for," says al-Baizawi, 
“the Na?ara (Christians) were in the habit of 
dipping their offspring in a yellow water which 
they called al-Ma'mudiyah and said it purified 
them and confirmed them as Christians." (See 
Ta/siru U-Jalalain and Ta/siru 'l-Baifduri, in 
loco.) 

al-BAQI One of the 

ninety-nine special names of God. It means 
“ He who remains; ” “ The Everlasting One." 

al-BAQARAH (). “The Cow.” 

The title of the second Surah of the Qur'an, 
occasioned by the story of the red heifor 
mentioned in verse 68, “ When Mosos said to 
his people, God commandoth you to sacrifice 
a cow." 

BAQI‘TJ ’L.GHARQAD(jJyk» &A), 
or for ahortneas al-B&qi ({An), The 
burying-ground at al-Madinah,which Muham¬ 
mad used to frequent at night to'pray for tor- 
giveness for the doad. (MishLut, iv. c. 28.) 

BABA’AH (&»V)* u Inamunitj, or 
security." A title given to the ixth Chapter 
of the Qur'an, called also Sdratu '<• 1'aubah, 
“ The Chapter of Repentance." It is remark¬ 
able as being the only Surah without the 
introductory form, “ In the name of God, the 
Merciful, the Compassionate." Various reasons 
are assigned for this omission. Some com¬ 
mentators say that the prayer of mercy is not 
placed at the head of a chapter which speaks 
chiefiy of God's wrath. 

BlBAH-I-WAFAT (-A*. »A»). 

Barak (Urdu) “twelve," afid Vriq/af.• The 
twolfth day of the month Rabi*u 'l-Awwal, 
observed in commemoration of Muhammad's 
death. 

It seems to be a day instituted by the Mu¬ 
hammadans of India, and is not observed 
universally amongst the Muslims of all coun¬ 
tries. On this day Fatikah* are recited for 
Muhammad's soul, and both in private houses 
and mosques portions of the Traditions and 
other works in praise of the Prophet's excel¬ 
lences are read. 

Tho Wahhabis do not observe this day, as 
it is believed to be an innovation, not having 
been kept by the early Muslims. 

al-barA ibn ‘Azib (^ 

One of the Companions who 
accompanied Muhammad at the battle of the 
Ditoh, and in most of his subsequent engage¬ 
ments. He assisted in conquering the distriot 


of Rai, a.h. 22, and was with the Khalifah 
‘All at the battle of the Camel, A.H. 86. 

al-BART (^WH). “The Maker.” 

One of the ilinety-mne special names of God. 

It occurs in the Qur'an, Surah lix. 24: “ He is 
God the Creator, the Maker, the Fashioner. 
His are the excellent names." 

BARIQAH (lijli). Art. “Refulgence, 
lightning." A term used by the Sufis for that 
enlightenment of the soul, whioh at first comes 
to the true Muslim as an earnest of greater 
enlightenment. ( ( Abdu 'r-Razzaq's Dictionary 
of $d/i Terms.) 

BARNABAS, the Gospel of. The 

Muhammadans assert that a gospel of Bar¬ 
nabas oxisted in Arabic, and it is’believed by 
some that Muhammad obtained his aooount 
of Christianity from this spurious gospel. 

“ Of this gospel the Moriscoes in Africa 
have a translation in Spanish, and there is in 
the library of Prinoe Eugene of Savoy a 
manuscript of some antiquity, containing an 
Italian translation of the same gospel, made, 
it is supposed, for the use of renegades. This 
book appears to be no original forgery of the 
Muhammadans, though they have no doubt 
interpolated and altered it sinoe, the better to 
serve their purpose; and in particular, 
instead of the Paraolete or Comforter (St. 
John xiv. 16, 26 ; xv. 26; xvi. 7), they have 
in this apocryphal gospel inserted the word 
Periolyte, that is, “ the famous or illustrious," 
by which they pretend their prophet was 
foretold by name, that being the signification 
of Muhammad in Arabic; and this they say 
to justify that passage in the Qur’ta (SOran 
61) where Jesus is formally asserted to have 
forotold his coming, under his other name of 
Ahmad, which is derived from the same root 
as Muhammad, and of tho same import. 
From these or some other forgeries of the 
same stamp, it is that Muhammadans quote 
several passages of which there are not the 
least footsteps in the New Testament." 
(Sale.) 

After Mr. Sale had written the extract 
which we have quoted, he inspected a Spanish 
translation of the Italian copy of this apoory 
phal gospel, of which he givos the following 
aocount:— 

“ Tho book is a moderate quarto, in Spanish, 
written in' a very legible hand, but a little 
damaged towards the latter end. It contains 
two hundred and twenty-two chapters of un¬ 
equal length, and four hundred and twenty 
pages ; and is said, in the front, to be trans¬ 
lated from the Italian by an Aragonian 
Moslem named Mo?tafa de Aranda. There is 
a preface prefixed to it, wherein the disooverer 
of the original MS., who was a Christian 
monk called Fra Marino, tells us that, having 
accidentally met with a writing of Irens us 
(among others), wheroin he speaks against 
St. Paul, alleging for his authority the gospel 
of St. Barnabas, he became exceedingly desi¬ 
rous to find this gospel; and that God, of his 
mercy, having made him very intimate with 
Pope Sixtus V., one day, as they wore toge- 
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ther In that Pope’s library, his Holiness fell 
asleep, and he, to employ himself, reaching 
down a book to.read, (he first he laid his 
hand on proved to be the very gospel he 
wanted; overjoyed at the discovery, he 
scrupled not to hide his prise in his sleeve, 
and on the Pope’s awaking, took leave of him, 
carrying with him that celestial treasure, by 
reading of which he became a oonvert to 
Muhammadanism. 

M This Gospel of Barnabas oontains a com¬ 
plete history of Jesus Christ, from His birth 
to His ascension, and most of the circum¬ 


stances of the four real gospels are to be 
founa therein, but many of them turned, and 
some artfully enough, to favour the Muham¬ 
madan system. From the design of the 
whole, and the frequent interpolations of 
stories and passagoa, wherein Muhammad is 
spoken of and foretold by name, as the mes¬ 
senger of God, and the great prophet who 
was to perfect the dispensation of Jesus, it 
appears to be a most bare-faced forgery. One 
particular I observe therein induces me to 
baHevo it to have been dressed up by a rene¬ 
gade Christian, slightly instructed in his new 
religion, and not educated as a Muhammadan 
(unless the fault be imputed to the 8panish, 
or, perhaps, the Italian translator, and to the 
original oompiler). I mean the giving to 
Muham m ad the title of Messiah, and that not 
once or twice only, but in several places; 
whereas, the title of Messiah, or, as the Arabs 
write it, al-Maa^ t.e. Christ, is appropriated 
to Jesus in the Qur’&n, and is constantly 
applied by the Muhammadans to him, and 
never to their own Prophet. The passages 
produced from the Italian MS. by M, de la 
Monnoye are to be soon in this Spanish ver¬ 
sion almost word for word." 


The Rev. Joseph White, D.D., in his Damp - 
ten Lecutres of 1784, gives a translation of 
those chapters in this spurious Gospel of Bar¬ 
nabas, wnioh relate to the supposed cruci¬ 
fixion of Judas in the place of our Lord, 
and which we insert:— 

“ Judas came near to the people with whom 
Jseus was; and when He heard the noise He' 
entered into the house where the disciples 
slopt. And God, seeing the fear and danger 
of His servant, ordered Gabriel and Michael 
and Rafail and Asrall to carry Him out of the 
world. 

" And they came in all haste, and bare Him 
out of the window whioh looks towards the 
iouth. And they placed Him in the third 
heaven, where He will remain blessing God, 
in the company of angels, till near the end of 
the world." (Chapter 216.) 

“ And Judas the traitor entered before the 
rest into the place from whioh Jesus had just 
been taken up. And the disciples were 
sleeping. And the Wonderful God acted 
wonderfully, changing Judas into the same 
figure and speech with Jesus. 

“ We believing that it was He, said to him, 
Master, whom seekest thou ? And he said to 
them, smiling, Te have forgotten yourselves, 
since ye do not know Judas Iscariot. 

M At this time the soldiery entered: and 
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seeing Judas so like in every respect to Jesus, 
laid hands upon him,” Ac. (Chapter 217.) 

“ In which fOhap. 218) is related the passion 
of Judas the trajlor. 

“ The soldiers afterwards took Judas and 
bound him, notwithstanding he said with 
truth to them that he was not Jesus. And 
soldiers mooked him saying, Sir, do not be 
afraid; for we are come to make thee King 
of Israel; and we have bound thee, beoause 
we know thou hast refused the kingdom. And 
Judas said, Te have lost your senses. 

M I came to show you Jesus, that ye might 
take Him; and ye have bound me, who am 
your guide. The soldiers lost their patienoe, 
hearing this, and they began to go with him, 
striking and buffeting him, till they reached 
Jerusalem,” Ac. Ac. (Chapter 218.) 

“They earriod him to Mount Calvary, 
where they executed criminals, and oruoifled 
him, stripping him asked for the greater 
ignominy. Then he did nothing but cry out, 
0 my God, why hast thou forsaken me, that 
I should die unjustly, when the real male- 
faotor hath escaped f I say in truth that he 
was so like in person, figure, and gesture to 
Jesus, that as many os knew Him, believed 
firmly that it was He, except Peter; for 
which reason many left his doctrine, believing 
that it bad been false: as He had said that 
He should not die till tho end of the world. 

“ Bait those who stood firm were oppressed 
with grief, seeing him die whom they under¬ 
stood to be Jesus: not recollecting what He 
had told them. And in company with His 
mother, they were present at his death, weep¬ 
ing continually. And by means of Joseph 
Aoarimatheas (*vc), they obtained from the 
'president tho body of Judas. And they took 
mm down 'from the cross, burying him 
with muoh lamentation in the new sepulchre 
of Joseph; having wrapped him up in linen 
and precious ointments." (Chapter 219.) 

“lhey all returned, each man to his 
house: and he who writeth, with James and 
John, went with the mother of Jesus to 
Nasareth. And the disciples, who did not 
fear God with truth, went by night and stole 
the body of Judas, and hid It; spreading a 
report that He (i.e. Jesus) had risen again, 
from whenoe sprung great confusion among 
the people. 

M Ani the High Priest commanded, under 
pain of anathema, that no one should talk of 
mm ; and on this account raised a great per¬ 
secution, banishing some, tormentihg others, 
and even stoning some to death: beoause it 
was not in the power of anyone to be. silent 
on this subjeot. And then came news to 
Nazareth, that Jesus had risen again. And 
he that writeth desired the mother of Jesus 
to leave off her lamentation. And Mary 
said, Let us go to Jerusalem, to see if it is 
truth. If I see Him I shall die .content. 
(Chapter 220). 

“The Virgin returned to Jerusalem with 
him that writeth, and James and John, the 
same day that the decree of the High Priest 
came out. 

“ And as she feared God, though she knew 
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the commend wet unjust, the entroeted tbote 
who talked with her not to speak of her Son. 
Who oen say, how we were then affoctod? 
God, who knows tho heart of men, knows 
that betweeu the grief for the death of Judas, 
whom we understood to be Jesus, end the 
pleasure of seeing him risen again, we almost 
expired.' And the angels who wero the 
guardians of Mary went up to heaven the 
third day, and told Jesus what was passing. 
And He, moved with cuinpussion for His 
mother, cntrcmled of God that He might be 
seen His disciples. And the Compas¬ 
sionate God ordered His four favourite angels 
to place Him withiu His own house, and to 
guard Him three days; that they and they 
only might soo Him, who believed in His doc¬ 
trine. Jesus descended, surrounded with 
light, Into the house of His mother, where 
wero the two sistors, Martha and Mary, aud 
Lazarus, aud ho that writotb, and John and 
James, and Peter. Aud whon they saw Him, 
they fell with their faces on the oarth as if 
dead. And Jesus lifted them up, saying, 
Fear not, for I am your Master, hunent not 
honceforth, for X am alive. They wore asto¬ 
nished at seeing Jesus, because they thought 
Him dead. And Mary weeping said, Tell me, 
my Son, why, if God gave Thee power to raise 
up the dead, did Hu consent that Thou 
shouldeat die, with so much reproach and 
shame to Thy rotations and friends, and so 
much hurt to Thy doctrine, leaving us all in 
desolation? Jesus replied, embracing His 
mother, Beliove mo. for 1 tell tlioe the truth, 
I have not been dead; for God has roserved 
Me for thu end of the world. In saying this 
He desired tho angola to manifest themselves, 
and to toll how Ho had passod through every¬ 
thing. At the instant they appetved like four 
suns; and all preseut prostrated themselves 
on the ground, overoomo by the presence of 
the angels. And Jesus gave to all of thorn 
something to oover themselves with, that they 
might be able to hear the angola speak. 

“ Aud Jesus said to His mother, These are 
the Ministers of God. Gabriel knows His 
secrets ; Michael fights with His enemies; 
Asrafiel will cite all to judgmont; and Azrael 
reooivee the souls. And the holy angels 
told how they had, by tho oommand of God, 
taken up Jesus, and transformed Judas, that 
he might suffer the punishment which he 
wished to bring on Jeans. And he that 
writetb said, Is it lawful for me to ask of 
Thee, in the same manner ae when thou west 
in the world? And Jesus answered, Speak, 
Barnabas, what thout wishest. 

“And he said,* I wish that Thou wouldest 
tell me how God, being so compassionate, 
could afflict us so muon, in giving us to 
understand that Thou watt he that suffered, 
for wo have been very near dying ? And 
Thou being a prophet, why did He suffer 
Thee to fall under diagraoe, by (apparently) 
placing Thee on a cross, and between two 
robbers ? Jesus answered, Believo Me, Bar¬ 
nabas, let tbo fault be evor so small God 
ohastiseth it with much punishment. And as 
my mother and faithful disciples loved me 


with a little earthly love, God chastised that 
love by this grief; that He might not chastise 
it in the other world. And though I was 
innocent, yet as they called Me God, and His 
Son, that the devils might not mock Me on 
the Day of Judgment, He has chosen that I 
should bo mocked in this world. 

“ And this mocking shall last till the holy 
Messenger of God («'.e. Muhammad) shall 
oome, who shall undeceive all believers. 
And then He said, Just art Thou, 0 God I and 
to Thee only belongoth tiio honour and glory, 
with worship, for ever." (Chapter 221.) 

“ And then He said, Barnabas, that Ihou 
by all means write my gospel, relating every¬ 
thing wbioh has happened in the world con¬ 
cerning Ale; and let it be done exactly; in 
order that the faithful may be undeceived, 
knowing the truth. Ho that writeth said, 
Master, I will do it os Thou commandos! me, 
God willing; but I did not see all that hap¬ 
pened with Judos.* Jesus answerod, Here 
stand Peter and John, who saw it, and will 
relate it to thee. 

“And He told James and John to call the 
seven apostles who wore absent, and Nioo- 
damns, mud Joseph A bitrimat boas (sic), and 
some of the soventy-two disciples. When they 
were oome, they did eat with Him; and on 
tbo third day He commanded them all to go io 
tbo mount of Olives with His mother: bec&uso 
He was to return to heaven. All the apostles 
and disciple* went, except twenty-five of the 
seventy-two, who bad fled to Damascus with 
fear. And exactly at mid day, while they 
were nil in nrayer, Jesus came with many 
angels (blessing Ood), with so much bright¬ 
ness that they all bent their facet to the 

f round. And Jesus raised them up, saying, 
'ear uot your Master, who comos to take 
leavo of you ; and to recommend you to God 
our Lord, by the mercios received from Hie 
bounty: and bo He with you i 
“ And upon this He disappeared with 
the angels; all of us remaining amazed at the 
great brightness in which he left us." 
(Chapter 222). 

▲l-BARR^* 3\). One of the ninety - 
nine special names of God. In its ordinary 
sense it means “pious," or “good." As 
applied to God, it means “The Benefloent 
One." 

BARTER. [bai‘.] * 

BARZAKH (ei*). (1) A thing 

that intervenes between any two things; a 
bar; an obstruction; or a thing that makes a 
separation between two things. In which 
sense it is used m the QuYin in two places. 
Surah xxv. 55, “ He hath put on interspace 
between them (t.a. the two seas), and a barrier 
whioh it is forhiddon them to pass.” Surah 
lv. 20, “ Yot between them (the two eeae) is a 
barrier” 

(2) The interval between the present life 
and that which is to. come* . See Qur*in, 
Sfirah xxiii. 99, “ And say, My Lord, I seek 
refuge with Thee from the inoitings of the 
devils, and I seek refuge with Thee from their 
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presence. Until when doath comes to any 
one of them, he says, My Lord 1 tend me 
back (to life), if haply I may do right in that 
which I have left. Not so I A mere word that 
he speaks 1 Bat behind them there is hartak & 
(a bar), until the day when they shall be 
raisod. And whon the trumpet shall he 
blown, there shall be no relation between 
them on that day, nor shall they beg of each 
other then." Upon this Terse the oommentator 
Baiffcwi says: “ Barzakfr is an interrening state 
(|d*t7 y 1 a barrier *) between death and the Day 
ot Judgment, and whoeror dies enters it." The 
eemmentator Unsain remarks t " Bartakfr is 
a partition (mdnt*) between the Bring and the 
Day of Judgment, namoly, the grare in which 
they will remain until the resurrection.” The 
commentators al-Jalftlain speak of it as a 
bdjt *♦ or Interrening state between death 
and judgment. *Abdu*r Rasaaq in his Dic¬ 
tionary of Technical Terms of the $ir/*if 
(8prenger*s Edition), gives a similar defini¬ 
tion. 

The word is employed by Muhammadan 
writers in at least two senses, some using it for 
the plaoe of the dead, the grare, and others 
for the state of departed souls botween death 
and judgment. 

The condition of beUerers in the grare is held 
to be one of undisturbed rest, but tbit of unbe¬ 
lie rers one of torment; for Muhammad is 
related to hare said, “ There are appointed 
for the grare of the unbelieror ninety-nine 
serpents ,to bite him until the Day of Resur¬ 
rection.” (Mi*Meat, i. Ci 6, p. 12.) The word 
seems generally to be used in the sonse of 
Hades, for erery person who dies is said to 
enter al-Barttahh. 

BA'S («J~*t). 1*7. " Raising.” (1) 
The Day of Resurrection. (2 ) The* office of 
a messenger or prophet. 

BASE MONEY. The sale of one 

puts dirham and two base ones in exchange for 
two pure dirhams and ono base one is lawful. 
By two base ones ( ghatatain ), are to be 
understood such as pass amongst merchants 
but are rejected at the publio treasury. 
(Hidayah, sol. ii. 660.) 

al-BAQtR One of the 

ninety-nine speoial names of God. It fre¬ 
quently occurs in the Qur’in, and means 
“ The AU-seoing One.” 

BA$lRAH Lit . “ Penetra¬ 

tion.” The sight of the heart as distinguished 
from the sight of the eye (Baearah or Bessary 
A term used by theologians to express that 
enlightenment of the heart M whereby the 
spiritual man can understand spiritual things 
with as much certainty as the natural man 
can see objects with the sight of the eyo.” 
The word occurs twice In the Qur’in, Sfkrah 
xii. 108, “ This is my way; I cry unto God, 
resting on clear evidence*, 8drah lxxr. 14, 
“ A man shall be evidence against himself.” 

al-BASXT One of the 

ninety-nine speoial names of God. It means 
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“ He who spreads, or stretches out,” and 
oocurs in toe Qur'ln, S&rah xiii. 16. As 
applied to God, it means, * lie who dispenses 
riches,” Ac. 

BASTARD (hdl waladu ’s-sind). 

An illegitimate child has, according to Mu¬ 
hammadan law, no legal father, and conse¬ 
quently the law does not- allow tne father to 
interfere with his illegitimate child, eren for 
the purposes of education. He cannot inherit 
the property of his father, but he is acknow¬ 
ledged as the rightful heir of his mothev 
(Baillie's Digest, p. 482). The eridence of a 
bastard is ralid, because he is innocent with 
respect to the Immorality of his parents: but 
the tmftm Mfilik maintains that his testimony 
is not lo be accepted with respect to a charge 
of whoredom. ( Hidayah , rol. Ii. 692.) 

BATHING. The Arabic term for 
ordinary bathing is (J~A) gha$l, and 
that for the religious purification of the whole 
body ghuel. In all largo mosques, and in most 
respectable dwellings in Muhammadan eoun- 
trios, there are bathing-rooms erected, both 
for the online ry purposes of bathiug and 
for the religious purification. An account 
of the legal purification will be found in the 
article ghusl. Although purifications and 
bathiug form so essential a part of the Muslim 
religion, cloanlinoss does not distinguish 
Muhammadans, who are generally in this 
respect a striking contrast to their Hindu 
fellow subjects in India. According to the 
saying of Muhammad, decency should be 
obserred in bathing, and the elotlms from* the 
waist downwards should not he taken off at 
stioh Umos. 'Mishkdt , it c. ir.) 

BATIL (J^A?). That which is false 

in doctrine. 

al-BATIN(]|) One of the 
ninety-nine speeial names of God. It means 
"that which is hidden or concealed,” “The 
Hidden One,” or “ He that knows hidden 
things.” (2) A term used in theology. 
for that which Is hidden in its meaning, In 
contradistinction to that which is trident. 

BATOL Lit. “A shoot or 

offset of a palm-tree out off from its mother 
tree; ” “ a rirgin ” (ss out off or withheld from 
men). The term al-Batul is applied to 
Ffttimafa, the daughter of Mufyamrosd, because 
she was separated from the other women of 

her age by her oxcellcnoes. Hob. 

Bethulah. 1 

BA'TTS} A Syriac word, 

HmjD (*•*• “Potion, prayer”), 

whloh, In the dictionary al-Qfimi t, is said to 
mean the Christian Easter; and also prayers 
for rain, or the fstisqd of the Christians. 
(Majmu '/-Bihar, p. 101.) 

BAZAQ or BAZIQ A pro- 

hibited liquor. The juioe of the grape boiled 
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until a quantity lata than two-thirda evapo- 
rataa. 

BEABD. Arabic lihyah or 

taqan. The beard is regarded 
by Mnaluna aa the badge of the dignity of 
manhood. The Prophet ia related to hare 
aaid, M Do the opposite of tho polytheists and 
let your beard grow long." (Mithkdt, xx. iv.) 
And the growing of a beard is aaid to be 
Fi(rah, or one of those customs which havo 
been observed by every Prophet. [rmuH.] 

BEAUTY, Female. " The maiden, 

whose loveliness inspires the most impas¬ 
sioned expression in Arabic poetry and prose, 
is celebrated for her slender figure; she is 
like the cane among plants, and is elegant as 
the twig of the oriental willow. Her face is 
like the full moon,' presenting the strongest 
oontrast to the oolour of her hair, whioh (to 
preserve the nature of the simile just em¬ 
ployed) is of the deepest hue of night, and 
desoends to the middle of her back. A rosy 
blush overspreads the oentre of each oheek; 
and a mole is oonsidered an additional charm. 
The Arabs, indeed, are particularly extrava¬ 
gant In their admiration of this natural beauty- 
spot, whioh, according to Its plaoo, is com¬ 
pared to a globule of ambergris upon a dish 
of alabaster, or upon the surface of a ruby. 
The eyes of the Arab beauty are intensely 
blaok, large, and long, of the form of an 
almond; they are full of brillianoy; but this 
Is/softened by a lid slightly depressed, and by 
long silken lashes, giving a tender and languid 
expression, whioh U full of enchantment, and 
scarcely to be improved by the adventitious 
aid of the blaok border of the kuhl ; for this 
the lovely maiden adds rather for the sake of 
fashion than necessity, having what tho Arabs 
term natural kukL The eye-brows are thin 
and arched, the forehead is wide, and fair as 
ivory; the nose straight, the mouth small; 
the lips are of a brilliant red, and the teeth 
“ like pearls set in coral." The iorms of the 
bosom are compared to two pomegranates; 
the waist is slender; the hips are wide and 
large; the feet and hands small; the fingers 
tapering, and thoir extremities dyed with the 
deep orange-red tint imparted by tho leavos 
of Ainad. 

•The following is the moot oomplete analysis 
of Arabian beauty,. given by an unknown 
author, quoted by Al-Ish&qi;— 

“ Four things in a woman should be bhcfe : 
the hair of the head, the eye-brows, the, dye- 
lashes, and tho dark part of the eyes; four 
white : the oomplexion of the skin, the white 
of the eyes, the teeth, and the legs; four red: 
the tongue, the lips, the middle of the oheeke, 
and the gums; four round: the head, the 
neck, tho fore-arms, and the ankles; four 
long : the baek, the fingers, the arms, and the 
tan; four wide: the forehead, the eyes, the 
bosom, and the hips; four Jins : the eye-brows, 
the noee, the lips, and the fingers; four thick i 
the lower part of the back, the thighs, the 
eclves of tne legs, and the knees ; four small : 
the ears, the breasts, the hands, and the feet." 
(Lane's Arabian Nights, voL L p. 26.) 


BEGGING. It ia not lawful for 

any person possessing sufficient food for a 
day and nigat to beg ( Durru V-MuQtar, p. 
108), and it is related that the Prophet said: 
“ Acts of begging are scratches and wounds 
with whioh a man wounds his own face." M It 
is better for a man to take a rope and bring 
in a bundle of stioks to sell than to beg." 
“ A man who continues to beg will appear in 
the Day of Judgment without any flesh on 
his face.” ( Mishkat, Book vi. chap, v.) 

BEINGS. According to Muham¬ 
madan belief, there are three different species 
of oreated intelligent beings: (1) Angels 
(Afala'ikah), who are said to be oreated of 
light; (2) Genii (Jinn), who are created of 
fire; (3) Mankind ( [Insan ), oreated of earth. 
These intelligent beings are called Zaum 7- 
* Uqul, or “ Rational beings," whilst unintelli¬ 
gent beings ” are. oalled Ohair %a\tn 7-* Uqul 
Hayawdni-Ndtiq is also a term used for 
rational beings • (who oan speak), and 
Hayawani-'Ajam tor all irrational creatures. 
[jIHN.] 

BELIEVERS. The terms used 

for believers are— Mu'min, pL Mfu’minun ; and 
Muslim, pi. Afuslimun. The difference ex¬ 
pressed in these two words is explained in the 
Traditions, in a Hadit i given in the of 
Muitiiu (p. 27), where it is reoorded by ‘Umar, 
as having been taught by Muhammad, that a 
Mu'min is one who has iman, or M faith;" 
Faith being a sincere belief in God, His 
angols, His inspired books, His prophets, the 
Day of Resurrection, and the predestination 
of good and evil; and that a Muslim is one 
who is resigned and obedient to the will of 
God, and bears witness that there is no god 
but God, and that Muhammad is His Apostle, 
and is steadfast in prayer, and gives sakat, 
or “legal aims," and fasts in the month of 
Ramaf&n, and makes a pilgrimage to the 
Temple ( Bait ) at Makkah, if he have the 
means. 

The rewards in store for the believer are 
as follows (see Siiratu 'l-Baqarah, Sfirah ii 
76):—• 

“ They who have believed and done the 
things that be right, they shall bo tho inmates 
of Paradise,—thoroin to abide for ever.” 

* Surat 'n-Nisd , Sfirah iv. 60:— 

“ Those who have believed, and done the 
things that are right, we will bring them into 
gardens 'neath which the rivers flow—therein 
to abide eternally; therein shall they have 
wives of stainless purity: and we wifi bring 
them into shadowing shades.®* 

Siiratu 'l-A^raf, SQrah vii 40:— 

“Those who have believed and done the 
things which are right, (we will lay on no one 
a burden beyond his power)—these shall be 
inmates of Paradise: for ever shall they abide 
therein; 

“ And will we removo whatever rano.our was 
in their bosoms; rivers shall roll at their feet; 
and they shall say, < Praise be to God who 
hath giddod us hither I We had not been 
guidea had not Qod guided us I Of a surety 
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the Apostles of our Lord came to us with 
truth.* And a voice shall cry to them, 4 This 
is Paradise, of which, as the meed of your 
works, ye are made heirs.* 

M And the inmates of Paradise shall cry to 
the inmates of the Fire, 44 Now have we found 
what our Lord promised us to be true. Have 
ye too found vfbat your Lord promised you to 
be true?' And they shall answer, 4 Yes.' 
And a Herald shall proclaim between them : 

* The curse of God be upon tho evil doers, 
"Who turn men aside from the way of 
God. and seek to make it crooked, aUd who 
believe not in the life to come 1 ’ 

44 And between them shall be a partition; 
and on the wall al-A'rftf, shall he men who 
will know all, by their tokens, and they shall 
cry to the inmate* of Paradise, 1 Poace be on 
you ! * but they shall not yet enter it, although 
they long to do so. 

11 And whon their eyes are turned towards 
the inmates of the Fire, they shall say, *0 
our lx>rd I place us not with the offending 
people. 

** And they who are upon al-A*ruf shall ory 
to those whom they snail know by their 
tokens, 1 Your amassing* and your pride have 
availed you nothing. 

414 Are these they on whom ye aware God 
would not bestow mercy? Enter ye into 
Paradise! where no fear shall be upon you, 
neither shall ye put to grief.' 

44 And the inmates of the fire shall cry to 
the inmates of Paradise: 4 Pour upon us some 
water, or of the refreshments Goa hath given 
you?*. They shall tboy, ‘Truly God hath 
forbidden both to unbelievers." 

For a farther descriptions of the Muham¬ 
madan futnro state tho reador is referred to 
the articlo paramsr, which deals more 
directly with the senjual character of the 
hoaven supposed to be in storo for the 
believer in the mission of Muhammad. 

The following is a description of the 
believer which is given in the Qur*iu, Siratu 
’l-Muminin, the xxtiird SQrah, v. 1:— 

44 Happy now the Believers, 

Who bumble themselves in their prayer, 
And who keep aloof from rain words. 

And who aro doors of alms-deeds (xatdf), 
And who restrain their appetites, 

(Save with their wives, or the slaves whom 
their right hands possess; for in that cate 
they shall he free from blamo: 

But they whose desires reach further than 
this are transgressors :) 

And who tend well their trusts and their 
covenants, 

And who keep them strictly to thuir 
prayers: 

These shall be the heritors, who shall in¬ 
herit Paradise, to abide theroin for evbr.” 

BELLS, [naqus.] 

BENEFICE, [waqf.] 
BENEFICENCE (Arabic U U- 

tamihah) is eommonded by Muhammad as 
one of the evidences of faith. (Mithkat* Book 
Lo.1. part 8.) 


Amr ihn 4 Abaratah relates » 44 1 came to 
the Prophet and said, 4 O Prophot, what is 
Isl&m ? ’ And he said. * It is purity of speech 
and hospitality.* I then said, 4 And what is 
faith?* And" he said, 4 Patience and bene- 
Jicencc. n 

BENJAMIN. Heb. Arabic 

Binydmin. The youngest 
of-the children of Jacob. He is not men-, 
tioned by name in the Qur*fth, but lie is 
referred to in Sfirah xit. 60, 44 And when they 
entered in unto Joseph, he took his brother 
(i.e. Bonjamin) to stay with him. He said 
Verily I am thy brother, then take not that 
ill which they have boon doing. And when 
ho had oqnipped them with their oqutpment, 
he placed tho drinklng-cup. in his brother a 
pack,** Ac. [josepii] 

BEQUESTS. Arabic A*-* t va$iyah, 
pi. wajaya. A. bequest or will can be made 
verbally, althongb it is held to be better to 
execute it in writing. Two lawful witnesses 
are necessary to establish eithor a verbal 
bequest or a written will. A beqnost in favour 
of a stranger to the amount of one-third of 
the whole property, valid, but a bequest to 
any amount beyond that is invalid, unless 
the heirs give their oonseut. If a person 
niako a bequest in favour of another from 
whom be has received a mortal wound, it ie 
not valid, and if a legatee Slay his testator the 
bequest in his favour is void. A bequest 
made to part of the heirs is not valid unless 
the other helre give their consent. The 
bequest of a Muslim in favour of an unbe¬ 
liever, or of an unbeliever in favour of a 
Muslim, is valid. If a person be involved In 
dobt, legacies bequeathed by him are not 
lawful A beqnost in favour of a child yet 
unborn is valid, provided tho feetus happen to 
bo less than six months old at the time of the 
making of the wilL 

If a testator deny his bequest, and the 
legatee produce witnesses to prove It, it ie 
generally held not to be a retraotation of it. If 
a person on his death-bed emancipate a slave, 
it takes effect after bis death. 

If a person will that 44 the pilgrimag* in¬ 
cumbent on him be performed on his behalf 
after his death," his heirs must depute a 
person for the purpose, and supply him with 
the necessary expenses. (Hamilton's Uidayah , 
voL iv. 466.) 

BESTIALITY is said by Muslim 
Jurists to be the result of the most vitiated 
appetite and the utmost depravity of senti¬ 
ment. But if a man commit it, he does not 
inour the ffadd , or stated punishment, ns the 
act is not considered to have the properties 
of whoredom; tho offender is to be punished 
by a disoretionsry correction ( Ta l i\r ). Ac¬ 
cording to Muslim law, tho beast should be 
killed, and if it be of an eatable species, it 
should be burnt. ( Uidayah , voL ii. 27.) 
Ob». According to the Mosaic code, s man 
guilty of this crime wae surely to be put to 
doath. (Ex. xviii. 10.) 
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BETROTHAL, [khitbah.] 

Bl’AH (Lm). A Christian church. 
The word ocours in a tradition in the Mizhkat 
(iv. o. vii. 2), and is translated by ‘Abdu '1- 
Haqq “ KalUah [ chobcu .] 

BID*AH (IfiJq). A novelty or in¬ 

novation in religion; heresy; schism. 

BIER. Arabic jindnah and 
jandzah. The same word is used for the 
corpse, the bier, and the funeral. In most 
Maqammadan countries the ordinary charpoy , 
or “ bedstead ” is used for the bier, .which, m 
the case of a female, is covered with a canopy. 
[hueial.] 

BIHISHT ). The Persian 

word for the oelestial regions, (paradise, 

JAMNAU, VIRDAUS.] 

BILlDXJ 'L-ISLlM (P~J\ 4»). 

*• The countries of Ial&m." A term used iu 
Muhammadan, law for Muslim countries. It 
is synonymous with the term Daru 'l-Ial&m. 
[dabu ’l-ulam.] 

BILAL The first Mu'aain 

«or caller to prayer appointed by Muhammad. 
He was an Abyssinian slave who had been 
ransomed by Abft Bakr. He was tall, dark* 
and gaunt, with negro features and bushy 
hair. Muhammad honoured and distinguished 
him as the 11 first fruits of ^bysslnia." He 
survived the Prophet. 

BILQIS (u-tA). The Queen, of 
Saba', who visited Solomon and became one 
of his queens. An account of her, as it is 
given in the Qur'fin, will bo found in the 
story of King Solomon, [ solomon .] 

BINT LABON —*). “ The 

daughtor of a milk-giver." A female camel 
two years old; so called because the mother 
is then, suckling another foal. The proper 
age for a camel givep in zakat , or “ legal 
alms," for camels from thirty-six in number 
up to forty-five. 

BINT MAKE A? u^). 

M The daughter of a pregnant." A female 
oamel passed ono year; so called because 
the mother is again pregnant. This is the 
proper ogo for a camel given in zakat , or 
“ alms," for camels from twenty-five in number 
up to thirty-five. 

BIOGRAPHERS OF MUHAM- 
MAD. Although the Qur’an may be said to 
be the key-stone to the biography of Muham¬ 
mad, yet it contains but comparatively few 
references to the personal history of the Pro¬ 
phet. The Traditions, or Akdaii, form the 
chief material for all biographical histories. 
[TRAumoic.] The first who attempted to 
compile an aeoount of Muhammad in the 
form of a history, was as-Zuhri, who died 
a.h. 124, and whose work, no .longer extant, 
is mentioned by Ibn Khallikin. The earliest 
biographical writers whose works are extant 
arc—Ibn Ishftq, a.m 151; Al-W5qi4i, a.h. 


207 *, Ibn Hishim, A.H. 21$; Al-Bukh&ri 
(history), a.u. 256; At-Tabari, A.H. 810. 
Amongst more recent biographies, the most 
noted are those by Ibnu ’1-AsIr, a.h. 680, and 
Isma'Il Abu 'l-fidft', a.u. 732. Abu 'l-ttdtfa 
work was translated into Latin, by John 
Qagnier, Professor of Arabic at Oxford, a.d. 
1723, and into English by the Rev. W. Murray, 
Episcopal ciergymeq at Duffus in Scotland, 
and published (without date) at Elgin. The 
first life of Mnliammad published in English 
is that by Dean Prideaux, which first ap¬ 
peared in 1728, and afterwards passed through 
several editions. Dr. Sprenger commenced a 
life of Muhammad in English, and printed the 
first part at Allahabad, India, a.d. 1851; hut 
it was nover completed. The learned author 
afterwards published the whole of his work 
in German, at Berlin, 1800. The only com¬ 
plete life of Muhammad iu English which has 
any pretension to original research, is the 
well-known JUfe of Afuhomet t by Sir William 
Muir, LL.D. (First Edition, fourvols.,London, 
1868-61 ; Second Edition, one vol., London 
1877). 

BIOGRAPHY. A Dictionary of 
Biography is called JWJt »U»*t asma'v 
*r-rijdl (lit. “ Tho Names of Men The most 
oolehrated of these is, amongst Muslims, thtf 
by Ibn Kh allikan, whioh has always besin 
considered a work of the highest importanoe 
for the civil and literary history of the Mu- 
feainmadan people. Ibn Khallikin died am. 
681 (aj>. 1282), but his dictionary received 
numerous additions from subsequent writers. 
It has been translated into English by Mao- 
Guckin Do Slane (Paris, 1843). 

BIRDS. It is commonly believed 
by the Muhammadana that all kinds of birds, 
and many, if not all, beasts, have a language 
by whioh thoy communicate thoir thoughts to 
oach other, and in the Qur'an (Surah xxvii. 
16) it is stated that King Solomon was taught 
the language of birds. 

BI’R ZAMZAM ( r yj ft). The 

well of Zamzam. [zam-zam.] 

BI’R MA'CNAH (liy- *). The 

well of Ma*Qnah. A celebrated spot four 
inarches from Makkah, where a party of 
Muhammad's followers were slain by the 
Ban 6 * Amir and Banu Sulaim. He professed 
to have rooeived a special mesaage from 
heaven regarding these martyrs, which runs 
thus:— M Acquaint our people that we have 
met our Lord. He is well pleased with ua, 
and we are well pleased with Him.” It is a 
remarkable verse, as having for some reason 
or other been cancelled, and removed from 
the ^nr’ia. (Muir’s Life of Mahomzt % vot 
lit p. 207.) 

BIRTH, Evidence of. According 

to the Im&m Abu Hanifab, if a married woman 
should claim to be the mother of a ohild, her 
claim is not to be valid unless the birth of 
of the child is attested by the testimony of 
one woman. But in the ease of a father, inas- 
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much as the claim of parentage It a matter 
which relates purely to nimself, his teatimonj 
alone is to be accepted. 

The testimony of the midwife alone is suf¬ 
ficient with respect to birth, bat with rogard 
to partntag s, it is established by the fact of 
the mother of the child being the wife of the 
husband. 

If the woman be in her •iddah [‘ iddah ] 
from a complete divorce, the testimony of the 
midwife is not sufficient with respect to birth, 
but the evidence of two men, or of one man 
and two women, is requisite. (Hamilton's 
Hidayah, voL Ui. p. 134.) 

It is also ruled that it is not lawful for a 
person to give evidence to anything which he 
has not seen, except in the eases of 6trfA, 
death, and marriage . (Vol. ii. 676.) 

BIS Hi. RAH (IjU*). [boshba.j 
B l-SHAR' (£/. J). Lit. “ With- 

out the law." A term applied to those 
mystics who totally disregard the teaching of 
the Qur'an. Antinomians. [sun.] 

BISMILLAH (*m r~>). Lit. “ In 

the name of God.” An ejaoulation frequently 
used at the commencement of any under¬ 
taking. There are two forms of the Bis- 
millah:— 

1. Bi*'smi *flahi 'r-rahmani 'r-rak fan, «.«. 
"In the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Meroiful.” This is used at the commencement 
of meals, patting on new olothes, beginning 
any new work, and at the commencement of 
hooks. It occurs at the head of every ohxptcr 
or sArah in the Qur'&n. with the exception of 
the fXlh ft.e. the SSrotH V-Barf ah). 

3. Bi-tmi *Udhi 'Udhi 'l-akbar, i.c. " In the 
name of God, God tho Most Great.” Used at the 
time of slaughtering of animals, at the com¬ 
mencement of a battle, Ac., the attribute of 
meroy being omitted on suoh occasions. 

The formula Bi-’iwi 'llahi 'r-rahmani V- 
rahim is of Jewish origin. It was in the first 
instanoe taught to the Quraish by Umaiyah 
of ^*1f, the poet, who was a contemporary 
but somewhat older than, Muhammad, and 
who, during his mercantile journeys into 
Arabia Petra* and Syria, bad made himself 
acquainted with the sacred .books and doc¬ 
trines of Jews and Christians. ( Kitabu 7- 
Aghdnl, 16, Delhi; quoted by Rodwell.) 

BI$A‘AH (feU»). A share in a 

mercantile adventure. Property entrusted to 
another to be employed in trade. 

BLACK STONE, [al-hajaru.’l- 

ASWAD.] 

BLASPHEMY. Arabic y* kufr. 
Lit. " to hide n (the truth). It inclndos a denial 
of any of the essential principles of Islftm. 

A Muslim convicted of blasphemy is sen¬ 
tenced to death in Muhammadan countries. 
[ apostast .] 

BLEEDING. Arabic A(/d- 

mah. Tho two great cures recommended by 
Muhammad wero blood-letting snd drinking 


honey; and he taught that it was unlucky to 
he bled on a Friday, Saturday, or 8unday, 
the most lucky day being Tuesday, and the 
most lucky date the seventeenth of the 
month. ( Miehkat , xxi. o. 1.) 

BLIND, The. Arabic A'ma, pi. 

( Umyan. It is not incumbent upon a blind 
man to engage in Jihid, or a religious war. 
And, according to the Imlm Abd Hanlfab, the 
evidence of a blind person is not admissible, 
but the Imim Zufar maintains that such 
evidence is lawful when it affects a matter in 
which hearsay prevails. Sales and purchases 
made by a blind person are lawful. (Hamil¬ 
ton's Iliddyrth, vol ii., pp. 141, 402, 682.) 

BLOOD. The sale of blood is 
unlawful (Hamilton's Hidiyahf vol. ii. 
p. 426.) 

BLOOD, The Avenger of. [qisaj.] 
BLOOD, Issue of. [istihabah.] 
BOASTING. Arabio Ubu mu/d- 

kharak. Muhammad is relatea to have said, 
*< V swear by God, a tribe must desist from 
boasting of their forefathers; for they are 
nothing more than coals from hell-fire (i.e. 
they were idolaters) ; and if you do not leave 
off boasting, verily you will be more hateful 
In the. sight of God than a black-beetle. Man¬ 
kind are all the sons of Adam, and Adam was 
of the earth.” (Miehkat , xxil o. 18.) 

BOOKS OF MOSES, [taurat.] 
BOOKS, Stealing. The hand of a 

thief is not to be cut off for stealing i book, 
whatever be the subject of which it treats, 
because the object of the theft esn only he tho 
content* of tho book, and not the hook itself. 
But yet, it is to be obsorved, the hand is 
to be cut off for stealing 11 an account book,” 
becauso in this case it is evidont that the 
object of the theft is not the contents of the 
book, bat the paper and material of whiob 
the book is made. (Hamilton's Hiduyah, vol. 
ii. 92.) 

BOOTS. [8HOR8.] 

BREACH OF TRUST. Arabic 
khiydnah. The punishment of 
amputation of the hand is not inflicted for a 
breach of trust. And if a guest steal the pro¬ 
perty of his host whilst ho is staying, in bis 
honae, the hand is not ent off. Breach of 
trust in Muslim law being a less offcnco than 
ordinary theft, the punishment for breach 
of trust is left to the discretion of the judge. 
(Hamilton's llidayah , vol. ii. pp. 93-102.) 

BRIBERY (Arabic rithwah) 

is not mentioned intheQur'in. In the Fataxoa 
'Alctmgm it is stated that presents to magis¬ 
trates are of various kinds; for example, if a 
present be made in order to establish a friend¬ 
ship, it is lawful; but if it be given to influence 
the decision of the judge in tho donor's 
favour, it is unlawful. It is also said, if a 
present be made to a judge from a> sense of 
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fear, it la lawful tg give it, but unlawful to 
accept it. (Hamilton** Hidauah, toL iiL 
p. 832.) 

BU‘A§, Battle of. Arabic 

flarb Bu'df. A battle fought between tne 
BanA Kharraj and Banu Aua, about six 
years before the flight of Muhammad from 
Makkah. 


BUHTAN (e)b^t). A false accu¬ 

sation; calumny. 

The word occurs twice in the Qur’an 

Surah iy. 112: 41 Whoso commits a fault or 
sin, and throws it upoa one who is innocent, 
he hath to bear calumny (buhtdn) and mani¬ 
fests in."- 

Silrah xxiv. 15: 44 And why did ye not say 
when ye heard it, 4 It is not for us to speak of 
this'? Celebrated be Thy praises, this is a 
mighty calumny ( buhtdny [BAOKfiiTiifO.] 

BUKA (•!£*). Heb. ^ wpt- 

Weeping and lamentation for the dead. Immode¬ 
rate weeping and lamentation over the graves 
of the dead is clearly forbidden by Muham¬ 
mad, who is related to have said, “ Whatever 
is from the eyes (i e. tears), and whatever is 
from the heart (i.e. sorrow), are from Ood; 
but what is from the hands and tongue is 
from the doviL Keep yourselves, 0 women, 
from wailing, which is the noise of tho doviL" 
(Miikkdt , v. o. vii.) The oustom of wailing at 
the torn be of the dead is, however, common in 
all Muhammadan countries. (See Arabian 
Nights, Lane's Modem Egyptian, Shaw's 
Trance in Barbary.) [nuaiax.] 


fv5)VabtH). A short 

ell-known collection of 


AL.BUKBABI 
title given to the we 
Sunni traditions by AbA 1 Abdu 'll&h Muham¬ 
mad ibn Ismail ibn Ibrahim ibn al-Mughirah 
al-JuTi al-Bukhari. who was bom at Bukhara, 
A.u. 194 (a.d. 8l0), and died at the village of 
Khartany near Samarqand, a.h. 255 (a.d. 
870). Hie compilation comprises upwards of 
7,000 traditions of tho acts and sayings of the 
Prophet, selected from a mass of 600,000. His 
book is galled the (hbib of ai-Bukhari. and 
is said to have been the result of sixteen 
years labour, It is said that he was so 
anxious to reoord only trustworthy traditions 
that he performed a prostration in worshi 
before the Almighty before he recorded esc 
tradition. 


I 


BU1L0TU NA§§AR 
14 Nebuchadnezzar.” It is thought by Jal&lu 
*d-din that there is a reference to bis army 
taking Jerusalem in the Qur'an, Surah xvii. 8, 
44 And when the throat for the last (crime) 
came (to be inflicted, we sent an enemy) to 
barm your faces, and to enter the temple as 
they entered it the first time." The author 
of the Qjamus says that Buf^t is 44 son," and 
Nat far, " an idol," i.e. 44 the son of Naggar." 

BOLAS (u*)yi). “ Despair.” The 
name of one of the chambers of hell, where' 
the proud will drink of the yellow water of 
the infernal region:, (Mi»hkdt % xxii. c. 20.). 


BURAQ (jV). Lit. “ The bright 

one." The animal upon whioh Muhammad is 
said to have performed tho nocturnal journey 
oalled Mihraj. He was a white animal, be¬ 
tween the size of a mule and an use, having 
two wings. (Majma'u l-Bilidr , p. 89.) Mu- 
liammact's conception of this mysterious animal 
is not unlike the Assyrian gryphon, of which 
Mr. Layard gives a sketch. [ursAj.] 



THE asstbiah ouyfhoh (Layard iL 459). 

BURGLARY is punished as an 

ordinary theft, namely by the amputation of 
the hand, but it is one of the nicctios of Mu¬ 
hammadan law, according to the Hauafi code, 
that if a thief break through the wall of the 
house, And cnlor theroin, and take tho pro¬ 
perty, and deliver it to an Accomplice standing 
at the entrance of the breach, amputation of 
the hand is not incurred by either of tho 

S orties, because the thief who entered the 
ouse did not carry oat the property. 
(Hidiyah, vol iL 108.) 

BURIAL OF THE DEAD (l)W 

Jindxak or JandxaJi ). The term Jandzah is used 
both for the bier end for the Muhammadan 
funeral service. The burial service is founded 
upon the practice of .Muhammad, and varies 
but little in different countries, although the 
ceremonies oonnectod with tho fuuoral proces¬ 
sion are diversified. In Egypt and Bukhara, for 
instance, the male relations and friends of ths 
deceased precede the corpse, whilst the fomale 
mourners follow behind. In India and Afghan¬ 
istan, women do not usually attend funerals, 
and the frienda and rolativoe of tho deooased 
walk behind tho. bior. There ia a tradition 
amongst some Muhammadans that no one 
should precede the corpse, as the angels go 
before. Funeral processions in Afghanistan 
are usually very simple in tbeir arrange¬ 
ments, and are said to be more in accordance 
with the prActloe of tho Prophet, than 
those ot Egypt and Turkey. It is considered 
every meritorious act to carry tho bier, and 
foar from among the near relatione, every now 
and then relieved by an eonal number, carry 
it on tbeir shoulders. Unlike onr Christian 
custom of walking slowly to the grave, the 
Muhammadans carry tbeir dead quiokly to 
the place of interment; for Muhammad is 
related to have said, that it is good to carry 
the dead quickly to the grave, to cause the 
righteous person to arrive soon at happiness. 
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and if he be a bad man, it !• well to nut 
wickedness away from one's shoulders, r u- 
nerals should always be attended on foot; for 
it is said that Muhammad on one occasion 
rebnked his peoplo for following on horse¬ 
back. 11 Have you no shame?" said lio t 
44 since God's angels go on foot, and you go upon 
the backs of quadrupeds ? " It is a highly 
meritorious act to attend a funoral, whethor 
H be that o t a Muslim, a Jew, or a Christian. 
There are, however, two traditions which 
appear to mark a ooango of feeling on the 
art of the Prophet of Arabia towards the 
ewe and Christians. M A bier passed by the 
Prophet, and he stood up; and it was said to 
the Prophet, this is the bier of a Jow. * It is 
the holdor of a soul,' he replied, 4 from which 
we should take warning and fear.'" This 
rule is said to have been abrogated, for, “ on one 
one occasion the Prophet sitting on the road 
when a bier passed, and the Prophet disliked 
that the bier of a Jew should be higher than 
his head, and he therefore stood up." (Mitk- 
bit , v. c. v.) Notwithstanding these con¬ 
tradictory traditions, we believe that in all 
eountrios Muhammadans are wont to pay great 
respect to the funerals of both Jews and 
Christians. 

The Muhammadan funeral service is not 
redted in the graveyard, it being too polluted 
a place for so sacred -an office; but either in 
a mosque, or in some open space nesr the 
dwelling of the deceased person or the grave¬ 
yard, The owner of the corpse, i.t. the 
nearest relative, is the proper person to 
recite the service; but it is usually said by 
the family Imim, or the Qil?T. 

The following is the order of tho service■ 

Somo one present calls out,— 

M Here begin the prayers for the dead." 

Then those present arrange themselves in 
three, five; or seven rows opposite the corpse, 
with their faces Qiblah-wards (i.t. towards 
Makkah). The Imam stands in front of the 
ranks opposite tho head (the Bhi*ahs stand 
opposite the loins of a man) of tho corpse, if 
It be that of male, or the waist, if it be that 
of a female. 

The whole company having taken up 
the Qtgdm, or standing position, the Imim 
recites the NIyah. 

“ I purpose to perform prayers to God for 
this dead person, consisting of four Takbirt ." 

Then placing bis hands to the lobes of his 
ears, he says the first Takhir. 

44 God is great 1" 

Then folding his hands, the right hand 
placed upon the left, below the navel, he 
recites the Subhan :— 

M Holiness to Thee, 0 God, 

And to Thee be praise. 

Great is Thy Name. 

Great is Thy Greatness. 

Great is Thy Praise. 

There is no deity but Thee." 

Then follows the second Takhir :— 

“ God is great 1 " 

Then the Durud :— 

44 0 God* have mercy on Muhammad and 

upon his descendants, as Thou didst bestow 


mercy, and peace, and blessing, and compas¬ 
sion, and great kindness upon Abraham and 
upon his descendants. 

“ Thou art praised, and Thou art great 1 
“0 God, ideas Muhammad and his de¬ 
scendants, as Thou didst bless and didst have 
compassion and great kindness upon Abra¬ 
ham and upon his descendants." 

Then follows the third Takhir :— 

44 God is great 1" 

Aftor whieh.the following prayer (Du*d) is 
recited 

14 0 God, forgive our living and our dead 
and those of us who are present, and those 
who are absent, and our children, and our full 
grown persons, our men and our women. O 
God, tnose whom Thou dost keep alive 
amongst us, keep alive in Islim, and those 
whom Thou causest to die, let them die in 
the Faith." 

Then follows the fourth Takhir s— 

44 God is great 1" 

Turning the head round to the right, he 
says:— 

44 Peace and meroy be to Thee." 

Turning the head round to the left, he 
says:— 

4 ‘Peace and meroy be to Thee." 

The Takhir is recited by the Imfim aloud, 
but the Subhan , the Saldm , the Durud , and 
the ZHi 4 d, are reoited by the Imftm and the 
people in a low voice. 

The people then seat themselves on the 
ground, and raise their hands in silent prayer 
in behalf of the deceased's soul, and after¬ 
wards addressing the relatives they say, 44 It 
is the decree of God." To which the chic! 
mourner replies, 44 1 am ploased with tho will 
of God." tie then gives permission to tho 
people to retire by saying, 44 There is permis¬ 
sion to depart." 

Those who wish to return to their houses 
do so at this time, and the rest proceed to 
the grave. The corpse is then placed on its 
back in the grave, with the head to the north 
and feet to the south, tho faoo being turned 
towards Makkah. The persons who place 
tho corpse in the grave repeat the following 
sentence: 44 We commit thee to earth in the 
name of God and in the religion of the Pro¬ 
phet.” 

The bands of the shroud having been 
loosed, the reoess, which is called the lahd y Is 
closed in with unburat bricks and the grave 
filled in with earth, [oravb.] In some 
countries it is usual to recite verso- 67 of the 
xxth Sfirah of the Qur’ftn as the clods of 
earth are thrown into tho grave; but this 
practice is objected to by the Wanh&bls, and 
by many learned divines. The verse is as 
follows 

“From it (the earth) have We (God) 
created you, and unto it will We return you. 
and out of it will We bring you forth the 
second time." 

After the burial, the people offer a fatihah 
(i.t. the first chapter of the Quriftn) in tho 
name of the deceased, and again when they 
have proceeded about forty paces from tho 
grave they offer another fdtihnh ; for at this 
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junoture, it it said, the two angels Munkir 
and Nakfr examine the deceased as to his 
faith, [punishments or the oravk.] After 
this, food is distributed to beggars and reli- 

S 'ous mendicants as a propitiatory offering to 
od, in the nsme of the deceased person. 

If the grave be for the body of a woman, it 
should be to the height of a man's chest, if for 
a man, to the height of the waist. At the 
bottom of the grave the recess is made on the. 
side to receive the corpse, which is called 
the lahid or lukd. The dead are seldom 
interred in coffins, although they are not pro¬ 
hibited. 

To build tombs with atones or burnt brioks, 
or to write a verse of the Qur'an upon them, 
is forbidden in the Hadis; but large sfone 
and brick tombs are common to all Muham¬ 
madan oountries, and very frequently thoy 
bear inscriptions. 

On tbo third day after tho burial of the dead, 
it is usual for the relatives to visit the grave, 
and to reeite selections from the Qur’in. 
Those who can afford to pay Maulavis, 
employ these learned men to reoite the whole 
of the Qur’&n at the graves of their deoeased 
relatives; and, the Qur'an is divided into 
sections to admit of its being recited by the 
several Maulavis at onob. During the days 
of mourning the relatives abstain from wear¬ 
ing any article of dress of a bright oolour, 
and their soilod garments remain unchanged. 

A funeral procession in Egypt is graphic¬ 
al ly described by Mr. Lane in his Modem 
Egyptians. We give the aooount as it con¬ 
trasts strikingly with the simple processions 
of Sunni Muhammadans in India. 

“ The first persons are about six or more 
poor men, called 1 Yamaniyah,' mostly blind, 
who proceed two and two, or three and three, 
together. Walking at a moderate pace, or 
rather slowly, they chant incessantly, in a 
melancholy tone, tho profession of faith 
(* There is no deity but God; Muhammad is 
God's Apostle; God favour and preserve himI'). 
They are followed by some male relations 
and friends of the deceased, and, in many 
cases, by two or more persons of some sect 
of darweshes, bearing the flags of their order. 
This is a general custom at the funeral of a 
darweah. Next follow three or four or more 
schoolboys; one of them carries a mu^af 
(or copy of the Qur'ftn), or a volume consist¬ 
ing of one of the thirty sections of the Qur’an, 
placed upon a kind of desk formed of palm- 
atioks, and covered over, generally with an 
embroidered kerchief. These boys chant, in a 
higher and livelier voice than the Yamaniyan, 
usually some words of a poem called thp 
Jjaekriyah, descriptive of the events of the 
last day, the judgment, Ac. The school¬ 
boys immediately precede the bier, which 
is borne head-foremost. Three or four 
friends of the deceased usually carry 
it for a short distance; then three or four 
other friends bear it a little further; and 
then these are in like manner relieved. Casual 
passengers, also, often take part in this ser¬ 
vice, which is esteemed highly meritorious. 
Behind the bier walk the female mourners; 


sometimes a group of more than a dozen, or 
twenty; with their hair dishevelled, though 
generally concealed by the head-veil; crying 
and shrieking, as before described ; and often, 
the hired mourners acoompany them, cele¬ 
brating the praises of the deceased. * Among 
the women, the relations and domestics of the 
deceasod are distinguished by a strip of linen 
or ootton stuff or muslin, generally blue, 
bound round the head, and tied in a single 
knot behind: the ends hanging down a few 
inches. Each of these also carries a hand¬ 
kerchief, usually dyed blue, which she some¬ 
times holds ovor her shoulders, and at other 
times twills with both hands over her head, 
or before hor face. The cries of the women, 
the lively chanting of the youths, and the 
deep tones utterod by the Yamaniyah, com¬ 
pose a strange discord. 

u Tho funeral procession of a man of woalth, 
or of a person of tho middlo claasos, is some¬ 
times procedod by three or four or more 
camels, bearing broad and water to give to 
the poor at the tomb, and is composed of a 
more numerous and varied assemblage of 
persons. The foremost of these, are tho 
Yamaniyah, who chant the profession of the 
faith, as described above. They are generally 
followed by some male friends of the deceased, 
arid some learned and devout persons who 
have boon invited to attend the funeral. Next 
follows a group of four or moro faqilis, chant-' 
ing the * Suratu '1-An*am' (the vith chapter of 
the Qur'ftn^; and sometimes, another group, 
chanting the ‘Silrat YA-sin' (the xxxvith 
chapter); another, chanting the ‘SOratu *1- 
Kabf' (the xvmth chapter); and another 
chanting the * Suratu ’d-DukhAn ’ (the xuvth 
chapter). These are followed by some mun- 
shids, singing the * Burdah;' and these by 
certain persous called * Af l?abu *1-Ahz&b,' who 
are members of religious orders founded by 
celebrated shaikhs. There are generally four 
or more of the order of the Hizbu 's-Sldfct, a 
similar group of the Hizbu 'sh-Shazili, and 
another of the Hizbu 'sh-Sha'r&wi; each group 
chants a particular form of prayer. After 
them are generally borne two or more half- 
furled flags, the banners of one' or other of 
the principal orders of darweshes. Then 
follow the school-boys, the bier, and the 
female mourners, as in the procession beforo 
described, aud, perhaps, the led horses of the 
bearers, if these bo men of rank. A buffalo, 
to be sacrificed at the tomb, where its flesh 
is to be distributed to the poor, sometimes 
closes the procession. 

“ The funeral of a devout shaikh, or of one 
of the great ‘Ulama, is still more numerously 
attended, and tho bier of such a person is not 
covered with a shawl. A ‘ wall' is further 
honoured in his funeral by a remarkable 
custom. Women follow bis bier, but, instead 
of trailing, as they .would after the corpse of 
an ordinary mortal, they rend the air with the 
shrill and quavering cries of joy called 
* zagharifc'; and if these cries are discontinued 
but for a minute, the bearers of the bier pro¬ 
test that they cannot proceed, that a super¬ 
natural power rivets them to the spot on 
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whidh they stand. Vary often, it is said, a 

• wall* impels the bearers of his corpse to a 
articular spot. The following anecdote, 
escribing an ingenious mode of puxxling a 

dead saint in a case of this kind, was related 
to me by one. of my friends. Some men were 
lately bearing tho corpse of a 1 wall* to a tomb 
prepared for it in the great cemetery on the 
north of the. metropolis, but on arriving at tho 
gate called Bftbu n-Nafr, which leads to the 
cemetery, they found themselves unable to 
proceed further, from the cause above-men¬ 
tioned. * It seems/ said ono of the bearers, 

* that the shaikh is determined not to be 
buried in the cemetery of B&bu *n-Naer, and 
what shall we do?' They were all much 
perplexed, but being as obstinate as the saint 
himself, they did not immediately yield to his 
caprice. Retreating a few paces, and then 
advancing with a quick step, they thought by 
each an impetus to foroe the oorpse through 
the gateway; but their efforts were unsuccess¬ 
ful ; asd the same experiment they repeated in 
vain several times. They then placed the 
bier on the ground to rest and consult; and 
one of them, beckoning away his comrades to 
a distance beyond the hearing of the dead 
saint, said to them,• Let us take up tho bier 
again, and turn It round several times till the 
shaikh becomes giddy; ho then will not know 
in what direction wo are going, and we may 
take him easily through the gate.' This they 
did; the saint was pusslod as they expected, 
and quietly buried in the place which ne had 
so striven to avoid. 

M In the funerals of females and boys, the 
bier is usually only preceded by the Ysmanl- 
veh, chanting the profession of the faith, and 
by some male relations of the deceased; and 
■followed by the female mourners; unless the 
deceased were of a family of wealth, or of 
considerable station in the world; in which 
oase, the funeral procession is distinguished 
by some additional display. I shall giro a 
short description of one of the most genteel and 
decorous funerals of this kind that I have 
witneesed: it was that of a young, unmarried 
lady. Two men, each bearing a large, furled, 
green flag, headed the procession, preceding 
the Yamanivah, who chanted In an unusually 
low and solemn manner. These faqlrs, who 
were in number about eight, were followed by 
a group of fakihs, chanting a chapter of the 
Qur’an. Next after the latter was a man 
bearing a large branch of • Nabq '■ (or lote- 
tree), an emblem of the deceased. On each 
aide of him walked a parson bearing a tall 
staff or cane, to the top .of which were at¬ 
tached several hoops ornamented with strip! 
of various ooloured paper. These were fol¬ 
lowed by two Turkisn soldiers, side by sjde, 
one bearing, on a small round tray, a gilt 
silver * qumqum 3 of rose-water, and the 
other bearing, on a similar tray, a * mibfcbarah 4 
of gilt silver, in whioh some odoriferous sub- 
ataooe (as benaoin, or frankincense) was 
burning. These vessels diffused the odour of 
their oontoots on the way, and were after¬ 
wards used to perfume the sepulchral vault. 
Passecgera were occasionally sprinkled 


with the rose-water. Next followed four 
men, each of whom bore, upon a small tray, 
several small lighted tapers of wax, stuck in 
lumps of paste of * hinnk.’ The bier was 
covered with rich shawls, and its shihid was 
decorated with handsome ornaments of the 
head, having, besides the e*f&, a 1 ujjah 
almas' (a long ornament of gold.and dia¬ 
monds worn over the forehead), and. upon its 
flat top, a rich diamond qury. These were 
the Jewels of the deoeased, or were, perhaps, 
as is often the case, borrowed for the occa¬ 
sion. The female mourners, in number about 
seven or eight, clad in the usual manner of 
the ladies of Egypt (with the black silk 
covering, Ac.), foliowod the bier, not on foot, 
as is the common custom in funerals in this 
country, but mounted on high-saddled asses j 
and only the last two or three of them were 
wailing; these being, probably, hired mourners. 
In another funeral-procession of a female, the 
daughter of a Turk of high rank, the Yama- 
nlyah wero followed by six slaves, walking 
two by two. The first two slaves bore each 
a silver qumqum of rose-water, which they 
sprinkled on the passengers; and one of them 
'honoured me so profusely as to wot my 
dress very uncomfortably; after which, he 
ourod a small quantity into my hands; and 
wetted my face with it, according to custom. 
Each of the next two bore a silver mibkharah. 
with perfume; and the other two carried a 
silver 'teqi (or hanging oenser), with burning 
charcoal of frankincense. The jewels on the 
sbkhid of the bier were of a costly description. 
Eleven ladies, mounted on high-saddled asses, 
together with several nadd&bahs, followed." 

BURNING THE DEAD. There 

is no express injunction, in either the Qur’an 
or the Traditions, regarding the burning of 
dead bodies, although the burning of tho 
living is strictly forbidden. for Muhammad 
said, “ Punish not with God's punishment 
(which is fire), for it is not fit for anyone to 
punish with fire but God." ( Mtihk t , xiv 
o. v. part 1J 

. The teaching of the Traditions is that a 
dead body is as fully eonseious of pain as a 
living body, for‘Avisbah skid, that the Prophet 
said, “ The breaking of the bones of a oorpse 
is the same as doing it in life." (AftsAibdf, v. 
e. vi part 2.) 

It is, therefore, pretty clearly established 
that cremation of the dead is strictly forbidden 
by the Muhammadan religion. There is, 
however, nothing to confirm the impression 
that the burning of a Corpse in any way pro¬ 
vents its soul entering paradise. 

BURNING TO DEATH is strictly 

forbidden by Muslim law. ‘Ikrimsh relates 
that some apostates from Islim were brought 
to the Khaltfah ‘All, and he burnt them; and 
when Ibn *AbbAs heard of it, he said, Had 
thoy been brought to me, I would not have 
burnt them; for the Prophet skid, ‘ Punish 
not with God’s punishment. Verily it is not 
fit for anyone to punish with fire but God.'" 
(Mi§Mcit 9 xiv. e. v. part 1.) 
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BTJBQA* (gl ji). The veil or coyer- 
tag used for the sedation of women when 
walking abroad, [veiling or women.] 

BURtTJ (c^). Lit . M Towers” 

whioh some interpret as real towers wherein 
the angels keep wateh. A term used for the 
twelve signs of I he sodiao. [signs or tun 
sodlao.] Al-BurGj is the title of the Lxxxvth 
SGrah of the Qur'an. 

BURYING OP THE DEAD. It 

is said bj commentators that Ood taught 
mankind to bury their dead when “ Ood sent 
a orow to scratch the earth, to show him 
(Osin) how he might hide his brother's body." 
iQur’&n, SGrah v. 84; Tqfirir-i-Huaaini, in 
toco.) The custom of burying their dead is 
universal in Islim. The ceremonies con¬ 
nected with funerals will be found in the 
article on Burial, [bueial.] 

BURYING-GROUND. Arabic ^ 

maqharat or maqbardk % 44 The plaoe of graves." 
Persian Qpbr-gdh, or Qpbn atari. They are 
sometimes spoken of by religious Muslims as 
Marqad , a 44 cemetery " or “ sleeping-place," 
but the name has not obtained a general 


application to burial-grounds in the East as it 
has in the West. They are generally situated 
outside the city, the graves being covered 
with pebbles, and distinguished by headstones, 
those on the gravos of men being with a 
turban-like head. The graves are dug from 
north to south. The grave-yards are usually 
much neglected. The Wahhabis hold it to 
be a meritorious aot, in accordance with the 
injunctions of the Prophet, to neglect the 
aves of the dead, the erection of brick tombs 
tag forbidden. (Hi<Jayak t Arabic ed., vol i. 
p. 00.) A grave-yard does not become public 
property until the proprietor formally makes 
a gift or bequest of it. (Uiddyah % vol iL, 

р. 867.) 

BUSHRA (or**). “ Good new* 5 99 
44 the gospel." A word used in the Traditions 
for tho publication of Islam. (Afiahkdl, xxiv. 

с. i.) “ Accept good news, 0 ye sous of 
Tamtm,” which *Abdu ’1-Haqq says means 
44 embrace Islam." 

BUYING. [bai‘.] 

BUZURG (tify) Lit “ great.” A 

Persian word used m the East fer a saintly 
person, an old man, or a person of rank. 






C2ESAR. The Arabic and Persian 
form of the Latin Csssar in Qaifar. The 
word occurs in the traditions of the (tabihu 7- 
Mu*lim (vol. iL p. 99), where it is applied to 
the Emperor Heraolius, who receivod a letter 
from Muhammad inviting him to Islam, when 
he was at Edessa on his way to Jerusalem, 
August, a.p. C28. The origin of the title is 
uncertain. Spartiaous, in his life of Aelius- 
verus ( 0 . iL), mentions four different opinions 
respecting us origio: (1) That tho word sig¬ 
nified an elephant in the language of tho Moors, 
and was given as a surname to one of the Julii 
because &e had killed an elephant; or (2) That 
it was given to one of the Julii because he had 
been cut (caeiut) out of his mother’s womb 
after her death; or (8) Because he had been 
born with a great quantity of hair (caesaries) 
on his head; or (4) Because ho had azure- 
ooloured (caiaii) eyes. Of these opinions the 
second is the one adopted by the Arabio- 
Peraian Dictionary the Qhiy&ju 7- Lughat. 

The first of the Julian family who occurs 
in history as Having obtained tne surname of 
Oasar is Sea. Julius Oasar, prator in b.c. 
208. It was first assumed as an imperial 
title by Augustus as the adopted son of the 
dictator, and was by Augustus handed down 
to his adopted sor Tiberius. It continued to 
be used by Caligula, Claudius, aod Kero, as 
members, either by adoption or female 
deaoent, of Casar*8 family; but though the 
family became satinet with Kero, succeeding 
emperors still retained it as part of l heir 


titles, and it was the practloe to prefix it to 
tbeir own name, as, for instance, imperator 
Ctztar Domitianrta Auqustua. The title was 
superseded in the Greek Empire under 
Alexis Commenus by that of Sebastocrator. 
In the west, it was conferred on Charles the 
Groat, and was borne by those who succeeded 
him on the imperial throne. Although this 
dignity camo to an end with tho resignation 
of Francis II. in 1800, tho title Kaiser is still 
assumed by the Emperors of Austria and 
Germany, and more recently by the Queen of 
England us Q/iifur-i-JJind, or Empress of 
India. 

GAIN. Arabic J|U Qubil (QMil). 

The account of Cain and Abel as giveo in the 
Qur au, SGrah v. 80, will bo found in the 
article abkl. Tho Commentators say that 
the occasion of making the offering was as 
follows: Each of them being born with a twin 
sister, Adam by God's diroction ordered Cain 
to marry Abel’s twin siator, and Abel to marry 
Cain’s, but that Cain refusod. They were then 
ordered to submit the queetion by making a 
sacrifice, and Cain offered a sheaf of the very 
worst of his corn, whilst Abel offered the best 
fatted lamb of his flock. (Tufiiru 'l-Baijawl, 
iw loco.) 

CALEB. Arabic Kdldb • The son 
of Jephunneh ( Ykfannah). He is not men¬ 
tioned in tho Qur’an, but his name occurs in 
the Tufshu 'I’Baifuwi, iu SGrah Iv. 18. 
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CALF, GOLDEN, The, which, the 

Israelite* worshipped, is mentioned five times 
in the QartiL Sarahs it 48, 68; It. 152; 
vii. 148; n, 90. Id 80rah xx. 00, Uie person 
who made It Is said to be as 8Amiri [mosbs.] 

OALIFH. [XBALIfiH.] 

* CALUMNY is expressed by the 

ward Gh&bak* which means anything whis¬ 
pered to the detriment of an absent person, 
although it be true. BtiAfds, expressing a 
false aoonsation. It is strictly forbidden in 
both the Qn’in and Hadis, [obibaa] 

CAMEL. Arabic IbiL In the 
Qurln (Sflrah IxxJtviii* 17), the institution of 
camels to ride upon is mentioned as an 
example of God’s wisdom and kindness: “Do 
they not look then at the camol how she is 
created.” As a proof of the great usefulness 
of the oaxnel to the Arabian, and of the 
mannor in which Its very existence has in¬ 
fluenced his language, it is remarkable that 
in almost erory page of the Arabic Dic¬ 
tionary (fci mvs (as also in Richardson’s 
edition), there is some reference to a camel. 

Camels are a lawful saoriflce on the great 
festivals and on other oocasions. And al 
though it IS lawful to slay a camel by tabh t 
or by merely cutting its throat, the most 
eligible method, aooording to Muslim law, is 
to slay a oamel by wir, or b? spearing It In 
the hollow ef the throat near the breast bonu. 
he oaus s, says A be Qanlfah, it is aooording to 
the mrnifli, or praotice of Muhammad, and also 
because in that part ef the throat three blood¬ 
vessels of s oamel are oombinod Hamil¬ 
ton's ffiyah. voL lv. p. 72.) There is *ak*t % 
or legal alms, on camels, [saxat.] Muham- 
madsn law rules that the person who leads a 
string ef camels Is responsible for anything 
any -one* of the camels may injure or tread 
down. (Ibid,, lv. 279.) 

CANAAN. Arabic Kcn'&n. Ac¬ 
cording to al-Jalilain and al-Battawf, the 
commentators, Oanaan was the nnbelioving 
son of Noah, bnt, aooording do the Qimup 
dictionary, the grandson. who was drowned 
in the Ao^, and whose oase is recorded In 
the Qur’an (Sarah xL 44). Ho is said to be 
. a son of Noah's wife Wi*ilah, who was an in¬ 
fidel. ** And the Ark moved on them amid 
waves like mountains: and Noah called to 
his son—for he was apart--* Embark with us. 
O my child I and be not with the unbeliovers. 
He said, ‘ I wiU betake me to a mountain that 
shall M 0 un me from the water.' He said, 
'None shall be seeuro this day from the 
dooms of God, save hhn on whom He shell 
base mercy.’ And a ware passed between 
them, and be was among the drowned.*' 

CAPTIVES. Attr, pi. Utdrd and 

Utarh 1 With respect te oaptives, the Imftm, 
of leader of the ermy, has It in his oholoe to 
slay them. “ because the Prophet put cap- 
tivee to death, end also beoause slaying them 
termimatei wickedness"; or, he may if he 
ehooaa make them slaves. It is not lawful 



for the Im&m to send captives book to their 
home and country, because that would be to 
strengthen the cause of infidelity against 
1*1 Am. If they become Muslims after their 
capture, they must not be put to death, but 
they may bo sold after their conversion. A 
converted captive must not be suffered to 
return to his oountry, and it is not lawful to 
release a captivo gratuitously. The only 
method ef dividing plundor which consists of 
slaves, is by soiling them at the end of the 
expedition and thon dividing the money. 
(7/ufdyai, ii. 1G0.)* fsULYBBT.] 


CARAVAN. Persian K&rw&n, 
Arabic QSfilah. As the roads in the East * 
are often unsafe and lead through dreary 
wastes, merchants and travellers associate 
together for mutual defence and comfort. 
These companies ere oalled both knrw&n 
and q&filah. The party is always under the 
direction of a paid director, who Is os lied 
Karwin- or Qafilah •Bashl If ai caravan is 
attacked on the road, tho Muhammadan law 
slides the punishment of oruoifixion for the 
offenee. (ilidaynh % vol. ii. 131.) But It is a 
curious provision of the Muslim law that if 
some of the travellers in a cars van oommit 
a robbery upon others of the same caravan, 
punishment (»’.« nf amputation) is not in¬ 
curred by them. (Vol if. 137.) 


CARRION (Arabic Maitah) is for¬ 
bidden In the Qur'Sa, Sarah ii. 60. '* That 
which ditLh qf•ttmff* ahd blood, and swine's 
flesh, and that over whleh any other name 
than that «f God hath been invoked, is for¬ 
bidden. But ht who shsll partake of them 
by constraint, without lust or wilfulnessf no 
tin shall bo upon him." 


CASTING LOTS. Zalam, or 

oasting lots by shooting arrows, was an 
ancient Arable ousten , which is forbidden by 
Muhammad in his Qur'in, SQrah v. 4; but 

r 4 aA,er oasting lots, in its ordinary sense, 
not forbidden, for 'Ayishah relates that 
when the Prophet went ou a Journey, he used 
to oast lots as to which wife he should tike 
with him. ( Mukkht Bihu 7-Qo#am.) 


CATS. Arabic Sirrah . Accord¬ 
ing to s Hadis of Aba Qutideh, who was onq 
of the Companions, Muhammad said, " Cats 
are not impure, they keep watch around us.” 
He need water from whioh a oat had drank 
for hie puriAoatione, and hi* wife 'Ayishah 
ate from a vessel from whioh a oat had eaten. 
(Mithkat, book lit, o. 10, pk 2.) 

CATTLE. Arabic An'&m. They 

are eaid in the Qur'in to be the gift of God. 
Borah il 79, “ God H is who hath made for 
you oattle, that ye may ride on some and eat 
others.* 1 

Cattle kept for the purpose of labour, such 
as carrying burthens, drawing ploughs, ta., 
are not subloot to xakat f neither is there xak&t 
on oattle who are left to forage tor one half 
year or more. (Hidayah % i. 18,) . 

Al-An'im is the title of the sfxtn SOrah of 
the Qur'in. 
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GAVE, The Companions of the 

(Arabio Afbdbu ' l-leak /), or the Seven Sleeper* 
of Ephesus, form the subject of one of the 
chapters of the Qur'An, Sflrah xviii. 6. 
[ASHABU ’L-KAHy.] 

CELIBACY (Arabic 'Utubdk), 

although not absolutely condemned by Mu- 
jammed, is held to be a lower form of Ufu to 
that of marriage. It is related that ‘Unman 
ibn Martin wished to lead a oelebate life, sod 
the Prophet forbade him, for, said He, “ When 
a Muslim marrios he perfeots his religion." 
(Mithkdt, book xii. c. xx.) 

CEYLON. Arabic Sarandib . The 

Commentators say that when Adam and Ere 
were cast out of Paradise, Adam fell on the 
Island of Ceylon, and Eve near Jiddah in 
Arabia, and that after a separation of 200 
years, Adam was, on his repentanoe. con¬ 
ducted by the angel Gabriel to a mountain 
near Makkah, where he found and knew his 
wife, the mountain being named ‘Arafah ; and 
that afterwards he retired with her to Ceylon, 
when they continued to propagate their 
species. (DUerbelot, BibL Orient ., p. 55.) 

CHASTITY. “ Neither their (the 

Muslims’) tenets nor their practice will in 
any respect bear to como into competition 
with Christian, or oven with Jewish morality. 
.... For instance, we call the Muslima 
chaste because they abstained from indis¬ 
criminate profligacy, and kept carefully 
within the bounds prescribed as licit by 
their Prophet. But those bounds, besides the 
utmost freedom of divorce and change* of 
wives, admitted an illimitable lioence of co¬ 
habitation with 1 all that the right hand of 
the believer might possess,' or, in other 
words, with any possible number of damsels 
he might choose to pprobase, dr receive in 
gift, or take captive in war." (Muir's Lift of 
Mahomet , vol l 2T2„ [conoobdiaob, slaves, 

MOT*AH, DIVORCX, MAJUUAOB.] 

CHARITY, as it implies tenderness 

and affection, is expressed by £u66, or mabab- 
bah ; as it denotes almsgiving, it is tadaqah. 
He who is liberal and oharitable to the poor 
is called mubibbu 'l-fuqqri?. 

CHERUBIM. Arabio Karubi, pi. 

Karubin ; Lit. “ Those who are near." Heb. 

The word kanibln is used by the 

commentator al-Baiz&wi, for the angels men¬ 
tioned in the Qur'an, SOrah xL 70: “ Those 
around it (the throne of God) celebrate the 
praise of their Lord, and believe in Him, and 
ask pardon for those who believe." Al-BaifAwi 
says the Karubin are the highest rank, and 
the first created angels. Husain says there 
are 70,000 ranks of them round the throne of 
Clod. ( Tafsirv ’/-Hotfdioi, Tafsint Husain, 
in loco.) 

CHESS. Arabic Shatranj. Ac¬ 
cording to the Hidiyab, “ It is an abomi¬ 
nation to play at chess, dice, or any other 


game, for if anything be staked it is 
gambling (matstr), whioH is expressly for¬ 
bidden in tho Qur’an; or if, on the other 
hand, nothing be hazarded, it is useless and 
vain. Besides, the Prophet has declared all 
the entertainments of a Muslim to be vain 
except three: the breaking in of his horse, the 
drawing of his bow, and playing and amusing 
himself with his wives. Several- of the 
learned, however, deem the game At chess 
lawful as having a tendoncy to quicken the 
understanding. This is the opinion of a»h- 
Shafli. If a man play at chess for a stake, it 
destroys the integrity of his oharaeter, but if 
he do not play for u stake, the integrity of his 
character is not affected. (Hamilton's Hidd- 
yah, voL hr. p. 122.) 

CHILDREN. Arabic Atdad. 

There are no special injunctions in the 
Qur'an regarding the customs to be,ob¬ 
served at the birth of an infant (oircumci- 
sion not being evon once mentioned in that 
book), nor with reference to the train¬ 
ing and instruction of the young; but the 
eubjeot is frequently referred to in the Tra¬ 
ditions and In Muhammadan books on F<thics. 
Muhammadans have so largely incorporated 
the customs of the Hindus In India with their 
own, especially those observed at the births of 
children, that it is sometimes difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish thoso which are special characteris¬ 
tics of Islim; many of the customs rooorded 
in Horklot's Musalmans, for example, being 
merely those common to Hindus as well as 
Muhammadans. We shall, however, ondea- 
tout to describe those which are generally 
admitted to have some authority in the pre- 
oepts of the Muslim religion. 

(1.) At the birth of a child, after he has 
been properly washed with water and bound 
in swaddling clothes, he is carried by the mid¬ 
wife to the assembly of male relatives and 
friends, who have met on the occasion, when 
the ohief Maulawi, or some person present, 
recites the A son, or summons to prayer 
[azam], in the infant's right ear, and the 
Jqamdk, which is the Ag&n with the addition 
of the words, “We are standing up for 
prayers " [iqamah], in the left oar; a custom 
wbioh is founded on the example of tho Pro¬ 
phet, who is related to have done so at the 
birth of his grandson Hasan ( Mishkat , book 
xviii. o. iv. 2). The Maulawi then chews a 
little date fruit and inserts it into the Infant's 
mouth, a custom also founded upon the ex¬ 
ample of Muhummad. ( Miehkdt , book xviii. 
o. iv. 1.) This ceremony being ovor, alms hre 
distributed, and fdtihah * are recited for the 
health and prosperity of Qie child. According 
to the traditions, tho amount of silver given 
in alms should be of the same weight as 
the hair on the infant’s head—the child's 
lioad being shaved for this purpose. {Mith- 
kdt , i6tdL, part 2.) The friends and neigh¬ 
bours then visit the home, and bring presents, 
and pay congratulatoiy cpmpliments on the 
joyful occasion. 

(2.) The naming of the child should, accord¬ 
ing to tho Traditions ( Mishkdt , ibid.), be 
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given on the seventh day; tho child being 
either named alter some member of tho 
family, or aftor some saint veneratod by the 
family, or some name suggested by the au¬ 
spicious hour, the planet, or the sign of the 
zodiac. [xxoxoism.] 

(8.) On this, the seventh day, is observed 
also the csremontf of 1 Amgah , established by 
Muhammad himsolf (Bobu H-*Aqiqah in 
Arabic Ed. of Abfl Difid, vol. li. p. 86) 
It consists of a sacrifice to God, in the name 
of the child, of two he-goats for a boy, and 
ono ho-goat for a girl. Tho goats must be 
not above a year old, and without spot or 
blemish. The animal is dressed and cooked, 
and wliilst the friends eat of it they offer the 
following prayet: — M 0 Ood 1 I offrir to thee 
Instead of my own offspring, life for life, 
blood for blood, head for ncad, bone for bone, 
hair for hair, skin for skin. In the name of 
the great Ood, I do sacrifice this goat 1 ” 

(4.) The mother is purified on the fortieth 
dutfy whnn she is at liberty to go about as 
usual, and it is on this day that the infant is 
generally placed in tho swinging cradle pecu¬ 
liar to eairtem households. U is a day of 
some rejoicing amongst the members of the 
Haram. 

(6.) As soon as the child is able to talk, or 
when he has attained the age of four rears, 
four months, and four days, he is taught the 
Bistmllah ; that is, to recite the inscription 
which occurs at the commencement of the 
Qur'in : 11 Bi-'emi *llahi * r-rahmani V-radim." 
In the name of God the Merciful, the Gra¬ 
cious. After this ceremony, the child is sent 
to school and taught the alphabet, and to 
recite oertaln chapters of tho Qur'in by rote. 

(6.) According to the opinion of Sunni 
doctors, the circumcision of the child should 
take place in his seventh year; the opera¬ 
tion being generaUyper formed by the barber. 
[ciaouMcisiON.] Tne child is not required to 
observe all the customs of the Muslim law 
until he has arrived at puberty [fubbutt] ; 
but H is held incumbent on parents and 
guardians to teach him the prayers as soon 
as ho has been cironmcised. 

(7.) The time when the child has finishod 
reciting the whole of the Qur'an, once through, 
is also regarded as an important epoch in the 
life of a child. On this ocoasion the scholar 
makes his obeisance to his tutor and presonts 
him with trays of swoetmeats, a suit of 
clothes, and money. 

• As we have already remarked, tho instruc¬ 
tion of yonth is a frequent subject «>f 
discussion in books of Muslim Ethics. 
The following, which is taken from the 
Akhlvq-i-JcUdii t is an interesting specimen 
of Muhammadan idoas on the subjeot:— 
The first requisite is to employ a proper 
nurse of a well-balanced temperament, for 
the qualities, both temperamental and spH- 
tnal, of the nurse are communicated to the 
infant. Neat, since we are recommended by 
the Traditions to give the name on the seventh 
day (after birth), the preoept had better he 
eonformed to, in dolaying It, however, thoro 
Is this advantage, that time Is given for a 
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deliberate selection of an appropriate name. 
For, if we give the child an ill-assorted one. 
his whole life is embittered in oonsequence 
Henco caution in determining the name is one 
of the parent's obligations towards his off¬ 
spring. 

If we would prevent the child's acquiring 
culpable habits, we must apply ourselves to 
educate him as soon as weaned. For though 
men have a capacity for perfection, the ten¬ 
dency to vice is naturally implanted in the soul. 
The first requisite is to restrain- him abso¬ 
lutely from all acquaintance with those ex¬ 
cesses whioh are characterised as vice. For 
the mind of children is like a clear tablet, 
equally open to any inscription. Next to that, 
ho should bo taught the institutes of religion 
and rules of propriety, and, according as his 
power and capacity may admit, confined to 
their praotice, and reprehended and restrained 
from their neglect Thus, at the age of 
seven, we are told by th& Traditions to enjoin 
him merely to say his prayers ; at the age of 
ten, if he omits them, to admonish him by 
blows. By praising the good and censuring 
the bad, we should render him emulous of 
right and apprehensive of wrong. We should 
oommend him whon he performs a creditable 
action, and intimidate him when he commits 
a reprehensible one; and yet we should avoid, 
if possible, subjecting Mm to positive cen¬ 
sure, imputing it rather to oversight, lest he 
grow audacious. If he keep his fault a 
secret, we are not to rend away the disguise; 
but-if he do so repeatedly, we must rebuke 
him severely in private, aggravating the 
heinousness of such a practice, and intimidat¬ 
ing him from its repetition. We must beware, 
however, of too much frequency of detection 
and roproof, for fear of his growing need to 
censure, and contracting a habit of reckless- 
nets; and thus, according to the proverb, 
“ Men grow eager for that whioh is withheld," 
feeling a tendency to repeat the offence. For 
these reasons we should prefer to work by 
enhancing the attraction of virtue. 

On moat, drink, and fine clothing, he must 
be taught to look with contempt, and deeply 
impressed with the conviction that it is the 
practice of women only to prise the colour¬ 
ing and figuring of dress; that men ought to 
hold themselves above it. The proprieties of 
meal-taking are thoso in whioh he should be 
earliest instructed, as far as he can acquire 
them. He should be made to understand that 
the proper end of eating is health and not 
gratification; that food and drink are a sort 
of medioine for the oure of hunger and thirst; 
and just as medicines are only to be taken in 
the measure of need, according as sickness 
may require their influence, food and drink 
are onlv to be used in quantity sufficient to 
satisfy hunger and remove thirst. He should 
be forbidden to vary his diet, and taught to 
prefer limiting himself to a single dish. His 
appetite should also be checked that he may 
be satisfied with meals at the stated hours. 
Let him not be a lover of delioaoies. He 
should now and then be kept on dry bread 
only, in ordor that in time of noad ho may be 
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able to subsist on that. Ilabita like thoso are 
better than riohes. Let his prinoipal mea) bo 
made in the evening rather than the morning) 
or he will bo overpowered by drowsiness and 
lassitude during the day. Flesh let him have 
■ sparingly, or he will grow heavy and djdL 
Sweetmeats and other such aperient food 
should be forbidden him, as likewise oil 
liquid at the time of meals. Incumbent as it 
is on all men to eschew strong drinks, there 
are obvious reasons why it is superlatively so 
on boys, impairing them both in mind and 
body, and leading to anger, rashness, auda¬ 
city, and levity, qualities which such a prac¬ 
tice is sure to coufirm. Parties of this nature 
he should not bo allowed unnecessarily to 
frequent, nor to listen to reprehensible conver¬ 
sation. His food should not bo given to him 
till he han dennatohed his tasks, unloss suf¬ 
fering from positive exhaustion. He must bo 
forbiddou to conceal any of liis actions, lest 
he grow bold in impropriety j for, manifestly, 
the motive to concealment can be no other 
than an idoa that they are culpable. Sleep¬ 
ing in the day and sleeping overmuch at night 
should be prohibited, ^oft clothing and all 
tho uses or luxury, such as cool retreats in 
thu hot season, ahd tiros and fur in the oold, 
he should bo taught to abstain from; he 
should be inured to excroiso, foot-walking, 
horse-riding, aud all other appropriate accom¬ 
plishments. 

Next, lot him learn the proprieties of con¬ 
versation and behavionr. Let hint not ho 
tricked out with trimmings of the hair and 
womanly attention to dross, nor he presented 
with ripgfc till the proper time for wearing 
them. Let him be forbidden to boaat to bis 
companions of his ancestry or worldly advan¬ 
tages. Let him bo restrained from speaking 
untruths or from swearing in any oaso, whether 
true or falSo; for an oath is wrongful iu any¬ 
one, and repugnant to tho letter of the Tradi¬ 
tions, saving whon roquirod by the interest 
of the public. And oven though oatlis may 
be requisite to men, to boys they never can 
be so. Let him bo trained tb silence, to 
speaking only whon addressed, to listening in 
the prsflonoe of his eldors, and expressing 
him soil corroctly. 

For an instructor ho should have a innu of 
principle and intelligence, well acquainted 
with the discipline of morals, fond of cloanli- 
ness, noted for stateliness, dignity, and huma¬ 
nity, well acquainted with the dispositions of 
kings, with the etiquetto of dining in their 
company, and with the terms of intercourse 
with all classes of mankind It is desir¬ 
able that others of his kind, and especially 
sons of noblemen, whose manners havo 
always a distinguished eleganoe, should bo 
at school with him, so that in their sooiety 
he may escape lassitude, learn demeanour, 
and oxort himself with omolation in his 
studios. If tho instructor corroct him with 
blown, ho must bo forbidden to cry, for that 
is the practice of slaves and imbeciles. On 
the other hand, tho instructor must be care¬ 
ful not to rosort to blows, except he is wit¬ 
ness of an offence openly committed. When 


cotoipeilod to inflict them, it is desirable in 
the outset to melee them small in number and 
great id pain; otherwise the warning is not so 
efficacious, and ho may grow audacious 
enough to repeat the offence. 

Let him be encouraged to liberality, and 
taught to look with contempt on the perish¬ 
able* things of this world ; for more ill oomes 
from the love of mouoy than from the simoom 
of the/dosort or the sorpout of the Held. The 
imam al-GhassiUi, In commenting on the text, 
a Preserye me and them from idolatry,* says 
that by idols is here meant gold and silver; 
And Abraliam*s prayer is that he and his 
descendants may bo kept far removed from 
tho worship of gold and silver, and from 
fixing their atfootions on them; because the 
love of these wss the root of all oviL In his 
leisure hours he may bo allowed to play, 
previdod it does not lead to exoese of fatiguo 
or the commission of anything wrong. 

When tlie disoerning power begins to pre¬ 
ponderate, it should be explained to him that 
tho original object of worldly possessions is 
the mahitenanoo of health; so that the body 
may be mads to last the period requisito to 
the spirit’s qualifying itself for the lifo 
eternal. Then, if he is to belong to the 
scientific classes, lot him be instructed in the 
sciences Let him be employed (os soon as 
disongagud from studying tlao essentials of the 
roligionp in acquiring the soienoes. Tbs best 
course is to asoaHain, by examination of tho 
youth’s character lot what scionoe or art he 
is best qualified, and to employ him accord¬ 
ingly ; for, agroeably to the proverb, * All 
facilities are not created to the same person”; 
everyono is not qualified for every profes¬ 
sion, but each for a particular one. 

This/ indeed, is the expression of a prin¬ 
ciple by which the fortunes of man and of-the 
world aro regulated. With tho old philoarn 
phors it was a practice to inspect the horo¬ 
scope of nativity, and to devote the child to 
that profession, whioh appeared from the 
planetary positions to be suitable to his 
nature. When a person is adapted to a pro¬ 
fession, ho oan acquire it with little pains; 
and wliau unadanteu, the utmost ho oan do is 
but to waste his time and defer his esta¬ 
blishment in life. When a profession bears 
an incongruity with his nature, and means 
and appliances are nnpropitions, we should 
not urge him to pursue it, Sat exchange it for 
some other, provided that there is no hope at 
ali of suooeeding with the first; otherwise it 
may lead to his perplexity. In the prosecu¬ 
tion of every profession, let him adopt a 
system which will call Into play the araonr 
of his nature, assist him in preserving health, 
and prevent obtusity and lassitude. 

As soon as ho is perfeot in a profession, 
let him be .required to gain his livelihood 
thereby; in ordor that, from an experience 
of its advantages, ho may strive to master 
It oompletoly, and mako full progress iu 
the minutiw of its principles. And for this 
livelihood he must be trained to look to 
that honourable emolument whioh charac¬ 
terises the woll-oonnocted. He must not 
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depend on the provision afforded by hie 
father. For it generally happens, when the 
sons of the wealthy, by the pride of their 
parents’ opnlenee, are dobarrea from acquir¬ 
ing a profession, that they sink by the vlcis- 
sitndes of fortune into utter insignificanoo. 
Therefore, when he has so far mastered his 
profession as to earn a livelihood, it is expe¬ 
dient to provide him with a consort, anti lei 
him depend on his separate earning. The 
Kings of Firs, forbearing to bring their sons 
up surrounded by domestios and retinue, sent 
them off to a distance, in order to habituate 
them to a life of hardship. The Dilemite 
chiefs had the same practice. A person brad 
upon the opposite principle can hardly be 
brought to good, especially if st all ad¬ 
vanced in years; like hard wood which is 
with difficulty straightened. And tty* was 
the answer Socrates gave, when diked why 
his intimacies lay chiefly among the young* 

In trainin g daughters to that whioh befits 
them, domestic ministration, rigid seclusion, 
chastity, modesty, and tbo other qualities 
already appropriated to women—no care can 
be too great. They should be made emulous 
of acquiring the virtues of their sex, but must 
l>e altogether forbidden to read and write. 
When they reaoh the marriageable age, no 
time should be lost in marrying them to 
proper mates. (Bee A kfyULg-i-JMU, Thomp¬ 
son's od.) 

CHIU) STEALING. The hand 

of * thief te not to be oat off for .tooling • 
fret-bom child, although there be ornaments 
upon it, because a free person is not property, 
and the ornaments are only appendages; and 
also because the thief may plead that he took 
the child up when it was crying, with a view 
to appease It, and to deliver it to the nurse. 
Bdt Abft Yflsuf does not agree with Qamfah \ 
for he says whero the value of the ornaments 
amounts to ten dirms, amputation is incurred. 
Amputation is also inflicted for stealing an 
infant slave, because a slave is property, 
although Abfl Yflsuf says it is not. ( JSida - 
y ah, iL 91.) 

CHOSROES. Arabic Kkuiraw. 
The King of Persia to whom Muhammad 
sent a letter inviting him to Isl&m. He is 
said to be Naushorwfth. (8ee Ghivatu 7- 
iAighat an loro: refer also to Muir’s Lift of 
Makomet, vol. n. 64 n.) 

CHRIST. [j*hVB CHRIST.] 

CHRISTIANITY and CHRIS¬ 
TIANS. Arabic, NojrantatA, “ Christianity") 
the terms used for Ohristiahs being iVflfrofi, 
pL ATafdra, or ‘/muff. 

Christianity seems to have been widely dif¬ 
fused in Arabia ftt tho time of Muhemraad 
According to Canaria de Peroeval, who quotes 
from Arabic writers, Christianity existed 
amongst tbs Band Taghlib of Mesopotamia, 
the Band 'Abdu 1-Qais, the Banfl Hirifl of 
Najrin, the Band Ghaas&n of 8yria, and 
other tribes between al-Madinah and al- 
Kdfali. 
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The historian Philostorges (/fisf, Ecclet. 
lib. 1, o. 8) tells us that a monk named Thoo- 
philus, who was an Indian bishop, was sent 
I? tho Emperor Oonstanoo, a.d 849; to the 
Qimyarite King of Yaman, and obtained per¬ 
mission to build throe Christian churches for 
those who professed Christianity; ono at 
Zafir, another at 'Adan, and a third at Hnr- 
mux on the Persian Gulf. According to the 
same author, the Christian religion was in¬ 
troduced into Najr&n in the fifth centuryj A 
bishop sent by the Patriaroh of Alexandria 
was established in the city of Zafir, and we are 
told by Muslim authors, quoted by Caussin de 
Perceval, that * Christian church was built at 
$an‘i* whioh was the wonder of the age, the 
Roman Emperor and the Vioeroy of Abyssinia 
furnishing the materials and workmen for the ' 
building. The Arabs of Yaman were ordered by 
the ruler of Abyssinia to perform a pilgrimage 
to this new church instead of to the Ka*bah; 
an edict whioh is said to have been resisted 
and to have given rise to tho M War of the filo- 
phant," when Abrahah, the Viceroy of Egypt, 
took an oath that he would destroy tho 
Meccan temple, and marched at tho head of 
an army of Abyssinians, mounted on an 
elephant This "War of the Elephant" 
marks tbo period of Muhammad's birth. 

[MUBAMtfAD.f 

The Christianity of this period is described 
by Mosheim as “ expiring under a motley and 
enormous heap of superstitious inventions, 
with neither the courage nor the force to raise 
her hoad or display her national oharms to 
a darkened and deluded world." Doubtless 
much of the sucoees of Isl&m in its earlier 
stage was due to the state of degradation into 
whioh the Christian Church had fallen. The 
bitter dissensions o l the Greeks, Nestorians, 
Eutyohians, and Monophysites are matters of 
history, and must have held up the religion of 
Josus to tho ridicule of the heathen world. 
The controversies regarding the nature and 
person of our Divine Lord had begotten a 
sect of Tritheists, led by a 8yrlan philoso¬ 
pher named John Philoponus of Alexandria, 
and are sufficient to account for Muhammad^ 
conception of tho Blessed Trinity. The wor¬ 
ship of the Virgin Mary bad also given rise to 
a religious controversy tatween tno Antidno- 
Marianites and the Oollyridians; the former 
holding that the Virgin was not immaculate, 
And the litter raising her to a position of a 
goddess. Under the circumstahoes it is not 
surprising to find that the mind of tho Arabian 
reformer turned away from Christianity and 
endeavoured to construct a religion on the 
lines of Judaism. [Judaism. j 

Al-Baifiwl and other Muslim commenta¬ 
tors, admit that Muhammad received Chris¬ 
tian instruction from learned Christians, 
named Jnhrft and Yas&ra (al-Baifiwi on 
Sflrah xvi. 106), and that on this acdount the 
Quraish said, “ It is only some mortal that 
teaches him!" For the Traditions relate 
that Muhammad used to stop and listen to 
these two Christians as they read aloud the 
Books of'Moses (Tauriit) ami the Now Testa¬ 
ment (/it/ti). tint it is roinarkablt that Mu- 
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bammad should, after all, hare obtained such 
a oursory knowledge of Christianity. For 
from the text of the Qur'an (extraote of 
which are subjoined), it is evident that he was 
under the impression that the Sacrament of 
Baptism was or the dyeing of the 

Christians' olothes; and if the Chapter of the 
Table refers to the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper (whioh is uncertain), it was “a table 
sent out of heaven that it may be a recurring 
festival." The doctrine of the Trinity is sup¬ 
posed to be a Trithetsm of Qod, Jesus Christ, 
and the Virgin Mary; and a proof against 
the Divinity of Christ is urged from the fact 
that He and His mother 11 both ate food." 
The crucifixion is denied, and Mary the 
mother of Jesus is confounded with Mary the 
suiter of Aaron. Suoh mistakes and omissions 
could only arise from a most imperfeot ac¬ 
quaintance with the ordinary institutions and 
beliefs of the Christian communities, with 
whom Muhammad must have been brought 
in contact. The gentler tone and spirit of 
the Christiana seems to have won the sym¬ 
pathy of Muhammad, and his expressions 
regarding them are less severe than with 
reference to the Jews ; but the abstruse cha¬ 
racter of their oreed, as shown in their end¬ 
less sohisms regarding the nature of the 
Trinity and the person of Christ, and the 
idolatrous character of their worship, as still 
seen in the ancient Syrian and Coptic 
churohes, led him to turn from Christianity 
to Judaism as a model whereby to effect the 
reformation of a degraded and idolatrous 
people like the ancient Arabians/ The 
Jewish and Mosaic character of Muhammad’s 
system will be treated of in another place. 
[JUDAISM.! 

The following selections from the Qur'in 
will show the actual teaching of that book 
regarding Christianity. In the whole of the 
Qur'an there is not a single quotation from 
the New Teatamont, and it is notioeabte that 
nearly all the allusions to Christianity are 
contained in Meccan Surahs ; Surah it being 
according to Jalila'd-din Suyftfci, one of the 
earliest chapters given at Makkah, and 
Sfirah v. the last. 

S&rah v. 86 :— 


"Of all men thou wilt certainly find the 
Jews, and those who join other gods with 
God, to be the most intense in hatred of those 
who believe; and thou shall certainly find 
those to be nearest in affection to them who 
say, 'We are Christiana.' This, because 
there are amongst them priests (gissisK*) 
and monks, and because they are not 
proud." 

Surah ii. 59:— 

“ Verily, they who believe (Muelimfe), and 
they who follow the Jewish religion, and the 
Christians, and the Sabeites—whoever of 
these believeth in Ged and tho last day, and 
doeth that which is right, shall have their 
reward with their Lord: fear shall not 
come upon them, neither shall they be 
grieved." 

(The tame verte occurs again in Surah v. 


Surah ii. 105:— 

"And they say, * None but Jests or Chris¬ 
tians shall enter Paradise: ’ This is their 
wish. Sat: Give your proofs if ye spoak 
the truth. But they who set their face 
with resignation Godward, and do what is 
right,—their reward is with their Lord; no 
fear shall come on them, neither shall they 
be grieved. Moreover, the Jews say, 'The 
Christians lean on naught:' 'On naught 
lean the Jews,' say the Christians. Yet 
both are readers of tho Book. So with like 
words say they who have no knowledge. 
But oo the resurrection day, God shall 
judge between them as to that in whioh 
they differ. Aud who oommitteth a greater 
wrong than he who hindereth God's namo 
from being romembored in His tomploe, 
and who hasteth to ruin thorn ? Suoh mon 
cannot enter thorn hut with foar. Theirs 
is shame in this world, and a severe tor¬ 
ment in the next. The East and the West 
is God's: therefore, whichever way ye turn, 
there is the face of God. Truly God is 
immense and knowoth all. And they say, 
'God hath a son:' Not Praise be to 
Him 1 But—His, whatever is in the Heavens 
and the Earth! All obeyeth Him, sole 
maker of the Heavens and of the Earth! 
And when He deoreeth a thing, He only 
saith to it, 'Be,' and it is. And they who 
have no knowledge say,'Unless God speak 
to us, or thou shew us a sign....!' So, 
with liko words, said those who were 
before them: their hearts are alike, 
dear signs have we ilready shown for 
those who have firm faith. Verily, with 
the Truth have we sent thee, a bearer 
of good tidings and a warner: and of the 
peoplo of Hell thou shall not be questioned. 
*But until thou follow their religion, neither 
Jews nor Christians wjll bo satisfied with 
thee. Say: Vorily, guidance of God,— 
that is the guidanco 1 And if, after 
' the Knowledge,' which hath reached 
thee, thou follow their desires, thou shalt 
find neither helper nor protector against 
God." 

S&rah iv. 166:— 

" Nay, but God hath sealed them up for 
their unbelief, so that but few believe. 
And for their unbelief,—and for their 
having spoken against Mary a grievous 
calumny,—and for their saying, 'Verily we 
have slain the Mossiah ( Marih)i Jesus Q/sa) 
the son of Mary, an Apostle of God.' Yet 
they slew him not, and tney crucified him not, 
but they had only his likeness. And they who 
differed about him were in doubt concerning 
him. No sure knowledge had they about 
him, but followed only an opinion, and 
they did not really slay him, but God took 
him up to Himsolf. And God is Mighty, 
WUef* 

Surah ii. 180:— 

" They say, moreover, ' Become Jews or 
Christians that ye may have the true 
guidance.’ Sat : Nay 1 the religion of 
Abraham, the sound in faith, and not 
one of those who join gods with Godl 
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Say ye: 1 We believe in God, and that 
which hath been aent down to ns, and 
that which hath been aent down to Abra¬ 
ham and Ishmael and Isaao and Jacob and 
the tribes: and that which hath been 
given to Moses and to Jeans, and that 
which was given to the prophets from their 
Lord. No difference do we make between 
any of them: and to Qod are we resigned 
(Muslims!* If. therefore, they believe even 
as ye believe, then have they true guid¬ 
ance: but if they turn back, then do they 
Cut themselves off from you: and God will 
suffice (o protect thee against thorn, for He 
is the Hearer, the Knower. The Baptism 
of God, and who is better to baptiso than 
God ? And Him do we serve.* 

Surah v. 76:— 

tf They surely are Lnfldela who say, * God 
is the third of three: * for there is no God 
hut one Qod: and if they refrain not from 
what they say, a grievous chastisement 
shall light on such of them as are Infidels. 
Will they not, therefore, be turned unto 
God, and ask pardon of Him? since God 
is Forgiving, Merciful 1 The Messiah, Son 
of Mary, Is but an Apostle; othor Apostlos 
have flourished before him; and his mother 
was a Just person: they both ate food. 
Behold! how we make olear to them the 
signs! then behold how they turn aside! 
Sat: Will ye worship, beside God, that 
which can neither hurt nor help? But 
God! He only Heareth, Knowetn. Sat : 
O people of the Book! outstep not bounds 
of truth In your religion: neither follow 
the desires of those who have already 
gone astray, and who have caused many to 
go astray, and have themselves gone astray 
from the evenness of the way. Those 
among the children of Israel who believed 
not were cursed by the tongue of David, 
and of Jesus, Son of Mary. This, beoause 
they were rebellious, and became transgres¬ 
sors: they forbade not one another the 
Iniquity which they wrought! detestable 
are their actions! * 

Sfirah v. 18:— 

" And of those who say, *We are Chris¬ 
tians,' have we accepted the covenant. But 
they too have forgotten a part of what they- 
were taught; wherefore wc have stirred up 
enmity and hatred among them that shall 
last till the day of the Resnrroction; and in 
the end will God tell them of their doings. 
0 people of the Scriptures! now is our 
Apostle come to you to clear up to you 
muoh that ye concealed of those Scriptures, 
and to pass over many things. Now hath 
a light and a dear Book oome to you from 
God, by which God will guide him who 
shall follow after His good pleasure to 
paths of peace, and will bring them out of 
the darkness to the light, by His will: and 
to the straight path will He guide them. 
Infidels now are they who say, * Verily 
God Is al-MasIb Ibn Maryam (the Messiah, 
son of Mary) ! Sat : And who could aught 
obtain from God, if He chose to destroy 
al-Masih Ibn Maryam, and his mother, and 
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all who are on the earth together? For 
with God is the sovereignty of the Hea¬ 
vens and of the Earth, and of all that is 
between them ! He oreateth what He will; 
and over all things is God potent. Say 
the Jews and Christians, * none are we 
of God and His beloved.' Sat : Why then 
doth He chastise you for your sins ? Nay! 
e are hut a part of the men whom He 
ath created! ” 

Sfirah v. 68:— 

“0 Believers! take not the Jews or 
Christians as friends. They are but one 
another's friends. If any one of you taketh 
them for his friends, he surely is one of 
them! God will not guide the evil-doers. 
So shall thou see the diseased at heart 
speed away to them, and say, 1 We fear lest 
a change of fortune befall us.' But haply 
God will of Himself bring about some vic¬ 
tory or event of His own ordering: then soon 
will they repent them of their secret imagin- 
ings." 

Sfirah xxii. 18 :— 

** As to those who believe, and the Jews, 
and the Snboites, and the Christians, and the 
Magians, ami those who join other gods with 
God, of a truth, God shall doddo hotwoen 
thorn on the dav of resurrection: for God is 
witness of all things." 

Sfirah v. 112:— 

“ Remembor when the Apostles said —* O 
Jesus, Son of Mary 1 is Thy Lord able to send 
down a furnished TABLE to us out of 
Hoaven ?' He said— 1 Fear God if ye be 
believers.' They said— 4 Wo desire to cat 
therefrom, and to have our hearts assured; 
and to know that thou hast indeed spoken 
truth to us, and to be witnesses thereof.' 
Jesus, Son of Mary, said—*0 God, our 
LordI send down a table to us out of Hea¬ 
ven, that it may become a recurring festival 
to its, to the first of us and to tho last Of us, 
and a sign from Theo; and do Thou nourish 
us, for Thou art the best of nourishers.' 
And God said—Verily, I will oause it to 
descend unto you; but whoever among you 
after that shall disbelieve, I will surely 
chastise him with a ohastisemefit -wherewith 
I will not chastise any othor croaturo. 
And when.God shall say—*0 Jesus, Son 
of Mary, hast Thou said unto mankind— 
u Take me and my mother as two Gods, 
beside (Jod ? " * He shall say— 4 Glory bo unto 
Thee! it is not for me to say that which I 
know to be not the truth; had I said that, 
verily Thou wouldest have known it: Thou 
knowest what is in me, hut I know not what 
is in Theo; for Thou woll knowest things 
unseen! ” 

Sfirah xix.- 86:— 

“ This is Jesus, the son of Mary; this is a 
statement of the truth concerning which they 
doubt. Tt beseemeth not God to begot a 
son. Glorv be to Him! when He dccreeth 
a thing, He only saith to it, Be, and it is. 
And verily, God is my Lord and your 
Lord j adore Him then. This is the right 
way. But The Sects have fallen to variance 
among themselves about Jctue: but woe, 
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bmiiM of tho assembly of a groat day, to 
those who believe not 1 * 

Tho only New-Teetamept saint* mentioned 
by name in tho Qur*in, are John tho Baptist, 
Zacharies, and tho Virgin Mary. 

In tho Mitkkatu 'kMafabib, thoro aro re¬ 
corded in tho traditional sayings of Muham¬ 
mad, about six apparent plagiarisms from tho 
Now Testament; but whether they aro tho 
plagiarisms of Muhammad himself or of those 
who profess to record his sayings, it is impos¬ 
sible to toll:— 

Aba Hurairah says the Prophet said, “ Of. 
the seyen persons whom God, in the last day, 
will draw to Himself, will be a man who has 
giyen aims and concealed it, so that his left 
hand knoweth not what the right hand 
doeth.” (Book 1. e. viii pt. 1; comp. 
Matt. tL &) 

Again: “ God accepts not the prayers of 
those who pray in long roboa.” (Book L 
c. ix. pt. 2: comp. Matt.xii. 88.) 

Again: " The doors of the celestial regions 
shall hot open to them (the wioked) until a 
camel pass through the eye of a needle.” 

sr '■ e. lii. pt 8; oomp. Mark x. 

Ibft Umamah rotates that the Prophet 
said, M Blessed be Him who hath seen me. 
And blessed bo him who liath not seen me 
and yet hath belieyed.” (Book xxiy. o. xxvi. 
pt 8; oomp. John xx. 29.) 

Mu*ix relates that the Prophet said, “ Do 
unto au men as you would they should do 
unto you, and rejeot for others what you 
would rejeot for yourself.” (Book L o. L 
pt 8; Matt viL 12.) 

Aba Hurairah relates that the Prophot 
said, “ Verily God will say in the day of re¬ 
surrection, O ye sons of men I I was rick and 
ye did not visit me. And the sons of men 
will say, 0 Thou defender, how eould wo 
visit Thee, for Thou art the Lord of the 
universe, and art free from siokness ? And 
God will say, 0 ye sons of men, did you not 
know that such a one of my servants was 
siek and ye did not visit him,” Ac. Ac. 
(Book v. o. t pt 1; oomp. Matt xxv. 

».) 

Although it would be difficult to prove it 
from the text of the Quri&n, the general 
belief of Muhammadans is that Christians 
are not in a state of salvation, and Xo«a, or 
the “ blaring fire," mentioned in SOrah lxx. 
18, is, according to the Imim al-Beghawi, 
reserved for them. 

The condition of a Christian in a Muslim 
state is that of a Zimmi, or one who pays 
tribute to a Muhammadan governor, for 
which he enjoys protection. He is allowed 
to repair any oM church whioh may have 
been im existence at the time the country was 
subdued by Islim, but he is not allowed to 
erect new ones; ** for,” says Aha Hamfah, 
“ the oonstructiou of churches or synagogues 
la Muslim territory is unlawful, being for¬ 
bidden in the Traditions.” “ It also behoves 
the Isnkm to make distinction between Mus¬ 
lims and Z imsiu (i.«. Christians, Jews, and 
others paying tribute). It is therefore not 


allowable for them to ride upon horses or 
use armour, or to wbar tho same dresses 
as Muslims.” The reason for this, says 
Aba Qanffah, “is that Muhammadans are 
to be held in honour and Zimm* are 
not.” 

The wives also of 2immis are to be kept 
apart from those of Muslims on the public 
roads and baths. And it is also ordered 
that a mark should be placed on their 
doors, in order that when Muslim beggars 
come to them they should not pray for. 
them I 

The learned have ruled that a Zimmi * 
should not be allowed to ride at all, except 
in oases of ueoessity, and if he be thus of 
necessity allowed to rido, he should dismount 
when ho meets a Muslim. ( tiidayah . vol. it 
219.) 

A judge when he administers au oath 
to s Christian, must direct him to say: 
“I swoar by God who sent the tiosool to 
Joans.” 

It is a singular ruling of the Muhammadan 
law that a claim of parmtao* made by a 
Christian is preferable to a claim of bondage 
advanood by a Muslim. Aba Qanlfah say* 
if a boy be in the possession of two men, the 
ono a Muslim and the other a Christian, ami 
the Christian assert that the boy is his sou ; 
and tho Muslim assert that he is his slave, 
he 'must be docroed to bo the sou the 
Christian and free, because although Islim la 
the superior rel^ion, there can be no balance 
between the oUim of offspring and the elaim 
of bondage, (/daw, vol. IV. 188.) 

Sir William Muir, referring to Muhammad** 
reception of the Sana Hanlfsh and other 
Christian tribes, a.0. 9, says, “ On tbs depar¬ 
ture of the embassy the Prophot gave 
them a vessel with seme water in it running 
ovor from his own ablutions, and said to 
them, ‘When yo reach your country break 
down your church, sprinkle ite site with this 
water, and build a Mas i id in its place.* These 
commands they oarried into effeot, and aban¬ 
doned" Christianity without oompunetion. 
To another Christian tribe he proldbited the 
praotioe of baptism; so that although the 
adults oontinnod to be nominally Christian, 
their ohildren grew up with no provision but 
thAt of tbo Qur’&n. .... It is no wonder 
that Christianity, thus insulted and trampled 
under foot, languished and soon disappeared 
from the petainsula.” (Life of Makomi t voL 
iv. 219.) 

OHDiOHES. Arabic Bia’h and 

Kanisak, which tonne include equally 
churches and synagogues. The construction 
of churohes or synagogues in Muslim terri¬ 
tory is unlawful, this bring forbidden in the 
Traditions; hut as for plaoes of worship whioh 
belonged to the Jews or Christians heforo 
the ooontry was conquered by tho Muham¬ 
madan power, they are at liberty to repair 
them, because the buildings cannot endure 
for ever, end, as the Imam of the Muslim 
army has left these people to the exercise of 
their own religion, it is a necessary inference 
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that ho has engaged not to prevent them 
from building or repairing their ehnrcbea or 
synagogue*. If, however, they attempt to 
remove these, and to build them in a place 
different from their former situation,’ the 
Imftm must prevent them, since this is an 
actual construction. Monasteries and her¬ 
mitages aro under the same law. Places of 
prayer within their dwellings ire allowed to 
bo constructed, beoause they are mer ely an 
appurtenance to a private habitation, what 
is here said is held to be the rule with 
regard to cities, but not with respect to vil¬ 
lages, because as the “ tokens of Isl&ta " (i.e, 
prayer, festivals, Ac.) appear in cities, fimmls 
(«.«. those paying tax for proteotion) should 
not be permitted to exhibit the tokons of 
their Infidelity In the faco of Islftm. But as 
the tokons of Isl&m do not appear in vil¬ 
lages, the erection of ohnrohos and syna¬ 
gogues is not prohibited there. Bnt the Imiim 
Abu Hanifah held that this exemption merely 
applied to the village of Knsa, where the 
greater part of the inhabitants were gimmis. 
Tie adds that in the country of Arabia, Jews 
and Christians are prohibited from construct¬ 
ing synagogues and churches, either in oities 
or villages, according to the saying of the 
Prophet, “ Two religion* cannbt exist in the 
country of Arabia.” (llidayak, book ix. c. viii,) 

If a Jew or a Christian, being in souno 
health, build a church or a synagogue and 
then dio, such building is an inheritance, and 
descends to the heirs of the founder. Accord¬ 
ing to AbQ Qanifah, it Is a pious appropria¬ 
tion ; bnt his two disciples hold such erections 
to be stfi/ti/, and only to bo considered as or- 
dinanr property. If a Jew or a Christian will 
thst his bouse after his doath shall be con¬ 
verted Into either a synagogue or church, the 
bequest is valid. (Hidayak % book lii. c. vi.) 

The following tradition related by 
ibn ‘AH ( Mishkit , iv. o. viii. 2) exhibits Mu¬ 
hammad's determination to destroy Christian 
churches s M We told the Prophet that there 
was a ohureh on our ground; and we re¬ 
quested the favour of bis giving us the water 
which remained after he had performed wa^iL 
And the Prophet called for water, performed 
wafi and washed eat his month; after whieh 
be poured the water for us into a vessel and 
ordered us to roturn, saying, 'When yon 
arrive, destroy your church (Arabic WaA), 
and pour this water on the spot, and build a 
mosque there." 

CIRCUMCISION. Arabic Khit&n, 

£hitanah t or Qatnah. Circumcision is not 
once alluded to in the Qur'an. The omission 
is remarkable, and Muslim writers do not 
attempt any explanation of it. It is held to 
be semskiA, or foundod upon the customs of 
the Prophet (FatAwn * Alamgfri , vol iv. 
p. 287), and dating its institution from the 
time of Abraham. There is no authentio 
account of the eireumeision of Muhammad, 
but it is asserted by some writers that he was 
born circumcised. This, however, is denied by 
the most eminent soholars. (Raddu 'l-Muhtar, 
voL v. p. 885.) 
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In the {SoAtAti 'l-Bukhari, p. 981, a short 
ohapter is devoted to the subject of kbit an, 
of “ circumcision," in which there ire three 
traditions— 

Abtt Hurairah relates thst the Prophet said 
one of the observances of Tifcrab is circumoi- 
sion. 

Aha Hurairah relates that the Prophet 
said that Abraham was ciroumoiatd when he 
was eighty years old. 

Said ibn Jubtir relates that it was asked 
of Ibn 'Abbis, " How old were you when tbe 
Prophet died ? " He said, 11 1 was circumcised 
In the days when it occurred." And Jubair 
says they did not oiroumeise in those days 
nntil mon were full grown. 

It is recommended to ho performed upon a 
hoy between thoages of soYen and twelve, bnt 
it Is lawfnl to oireumotso a child seven daye 
after his birth. In the ease of s convert to 
IsUm from some other creed, to whom the 
operation may be an ocoasion of great suffer¬ 
ing, it can be dispensed with, although it is 
considered expedient and proper for all new 
converts to be ciroumcisea. In all eases an 
adult is expeoted to ciroumeise himself, as it 
is a shame tor an adult person to uncover 
himself to another. 

The cirdnmoision of females is also allowed, 
and is commonly practised in Arabia. (Fa- 
tawa f Alamairi t vol. iv. p. 287.) 

The harbor is generally tne person em¬ 
ployed for the eireumeision of boys, and the 
operation as practised by Muhammadans in 
India is performed in the following manner. 
A bit of stiek is used as a probe, and carried 
round end round between tne glans and pre¬ 
puce, to ascertain the exact extent of the 
frsonnm, and that no unnatural adhesions 
exist The foreskin is then drawn forwards 
and a pair of foroeps, consisting of a oouple 
of pieees of split bamboo, five or eix Inenos 
long and a quarter of an inch thlok, tied 
firmly together at one end with a string to 
the extent of an Inch, applied from above in 
an oblique direction, so as to exetude about 
an ineh and a half of the prepuce above and 
three-quarters of an inch below. The for¬ 
ceps severely grasping it, causes a good deal 
of pain, but this stato of suffering does not 
continue long, since the next thing to be done 
is ti»e removal, whieh is done by one stroke 
of the rasor drawn direotiy downwards. The 
hemorrhage whieh follows Is inconsiderable 
and easily stopped by the application of 
burnt rags and ashes. 

According to several Muhammadan doctors, 
there were seventeen of the prophets bom in 
a circumcised state, namely, Zaxarlyi, Shis, 
Idris, Tfisuf, Hangalah, ‘Isa, MOsa, Adam, 
Nab, Shu'sib, Sim, Lttt, $4lJb, Sulajmtn, 
Taliya, Had, and Mubsnimad. (Durru 7- 
Muk&tar, p. 619.) 

CLEAN AND UNCLEAN ANI¬ 
MALS. All quadrupeds that seise their 
prey with their teeth, and all birds which 
seise it with their talons, are unlawful 
(Jtardm), the Prophet having prohibited man¬ 
kind from eating them. 
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Hyenas and foxes, being both included 
under ihe olass of animals of prey, are un¬ 
lawful rTbis is the dootrino of Aba Qanifah, 
but aeh-dhftfH holds that thoy are lawful) 
Elephants and weasels are also animals of 
prey. ^ Pelioaus and kitos are abominable 
(nuiknih), because they devour dead bodies. 

Crows which feed on grain are mubib K or 
indifferent, but carrion erows and ravens are 
unlawful. Abu Hauifah says the magpio is 
indifferent (tHubafr), but iHe lmifu Yusuf says 
it is abominablo (makruh). 

Crocodiles and ottprs and wasps, and, in 
general, all insects ore makruh , or abomin¬ 
ablo. The ass and the mule are both unlaw¬ 
ful Aeoording to Aba Hanifah and M01ik, 
horse-fleeh is unlawful, but ash-Shifi'i says 
it is indifferent. The flesh of hares is also 
indifferent. 

No animal that lives In tho water, except 
flsh. Is lawfnL But M01ik allows thorn. . 

Fishes dying of themselves are unlawful, 
and so are all animals who are not slain by 
iu6d£. (Bidauah, vol lv. p. 74.) [xabah.] 

It must be observed that in ■ Muhammadan 
law animals' are either balal, “ lawful.** or 
eradoi, M indifferent," or makruh , <( abomin¬ 
able" (t.s. whioh is condemned but still is 
lawful), or baram , “unlawful" 


CLERGY. The Christian clergy 
are mentioned In the Qu^in with expressions 
of comparative praise. Surah v. 85: *• Thou 
wilt surely find that the strongost lfi onmlty 
against those who believe are the Jews, and 
the idolaters: and thou wilt find thoee to be 
nearest in affection to them who say * We 
are Christians'; that is because there are 
amongst*, them prloats (qiuisin) and monks, 
and because they are not proud." 

The Muhammadans have no olass of people 
occupying the precise position of priosts or 
otoffy, although the Imams, or leaders of 
prayers in the publie assembly, are persons of 
lea rning appointed by the congregation. In 
Central. Alia, His usual to set apart a loarnod 
man (well skilled In theology) by binding the * 
turban round hie head, the aot being per¬ 
formed by a leading maulawi or soholar. 

In Turkey and the western portion of 
Ial&m, those who are qualified to give an 
opinion In religions matters, and to take the 
lead in guiding the people in spiritual affairs, 
are called *uUmff (pi of t dlim), a term whioh 
has, in Hindustan and Central Asia, assumed 
the form of. maulawi^ a word derived from 
mania, “ lord." 


The recognised offices in Itlim correspond¬ 
ing to that of a priest or religious toaoher, 
are, /wfa t Mufti, and QdfI. Imftm (in addi¬ 
tion to its bdn|r used for the Khalifah. or 


fah, or 


tion to its befog used for the Khalifah. or 
Caliph, in the Traditions), is the person who 
loads tho publio prayers, an office answering 
to the Latin Antilles. This official is ap¬ 
pointed either by the congregation, or bytfco 
pariah or aebtion of the town or village, who 
frequent the" mosque in whioh ho leads the 
prayers. Mufti la the legal adviser, who 
decides difficult religious questions, and 
assists the Qdfi, or judge. Qafiis the Judge 
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COMMANDMENTS 

and the administrator of the law The 
appointments of MufU ahd Qdft are in 
the hands of the Muslim government of the 
place. It is usual for the Q0?I to take 
tho load in prayers at funerals, whilst the 
Imam of the parish generally performs the 
nikaji, oi religions service at marriages. 
[majuuaorJ 

These offices are not nooetsarily hereditary, 
but it is usual in Muhammadan countrios 
for them to pass from fsther to son. In 
India at tho present time thoro are families 
who retain the titles of Mufti and Qfi ?f, 
although tho dntios oonnectod with these 
offices ore no longer performed by them. 

CAUTION (Arabic r (fazar ) is 

enjoined by Muhammad, who is related to 
have said, “ A Muslim is not bitten twice at 
tho same hole." “ He is no porieot man who 
has not fallen into trouble, for there is no skil¬ 
ful physician but experience.” When a man 
has spoken, and has then looked .first to his 
right and then to his left, what he has said 
is sacred to those present, and they must 
not disclose it to others." ( Mishkat , xxii. 
o. Iviii.) 

COINAGE. [mon9y.] 
COLLECTOR OF TAXES. Arabic 

IdsA/r. a collector of the tenths; and Idmif 
muta$addiqym collector of alms. 

The Kh a lif ah is to allow tho offioer em¬ 
ployed in tho ooBootion of the zukdt as much 
out of it as is in proportion to his labour, and 
will remunerate himself and his assistants. 
(Bideyah, voL L p. 64.) 

COMMANDMENTS, The Ten. 

In the Qur*&n it is stated that God gave 
Mosoa certain monitions on.tables (of stone), 
and also that he gave him nino dear signs. 
(Soe Surah vii. 142, and Sarah xvfi. 10?.) 
Theso two statements have' perplexed the 
commentators very much, and every effort is 
made, by thorn W> reconcile the ninm signs 
with the Tpn Commandments, although it is 
evident from the Qur’in itself, that the nine 
elear signs refer to the miracles of Mosoa 

[PLAGUB8 OF EGYPT.] 

According to the Traditions, the Prophet 
himself wfw a little confused in. the matter, 
and may to some extent he responsible for the 
mistakes of tho commentators on hie book, for 
it is related (Mishkat, book l c. il pi 2) that 
a Jow came to the Prophet and asked him 
. about the nine (eio) wonders whioh appeared 
by the handa of Moses. The Prophet add. 
“ Do not aseooiate anything with God. do not 
steal, do not commit adultery, do not kill, do 
not tako an innooeht before the ktag to 
bo killed, do not practise magic, do not take 
interest, do not aoouse an timooent woman of 
adultery, do not run away -in battle, and 
oepeciaily for you, O Jo we, not to work on 
the Sabbath." 'Abdu '1-Haqq remarks on 
this* tradition that the Jew sued about the 
nine (sic) miracles (or plagues) of Egypt, and 
the Prophet gave him tne Ten Oommond;. 
mente. ' 
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A comparison of Ibe Ten Commandments 
given bj the great Jewish law-giver witbthose 
recorded la the above tradition and in the 
nth 6Hirah of the Qur'in. verse 152, will show 
how imperfectly the Arabian Prophet was 
acquainted with tho Old Testament sorip- 
tnres. 

The oommentator Husain, Who wrote fonr 
hundred years ago. Says the following verses 
in the BQratn 1-An'ftm (vi.) are those Ten 
Commandments whioh in etery dispensation 
are incumbent on mankind, and oamrot be 
abrogated (meaning undoubtedly the Ten 
Commandments given to Moees). 

M Bar: Come, I wiltrehearse wbat your Lord 
hath made binding on yon—(1) that ye atsign 
not aught to Him as partner: (2) ana that ye 
be good to your parents: (3) and that ye slay 
not your children, because of poverty; for 
them and for yon will we provide: (4) and 
that ye come not near to pollutions, outward 
or inward: (5) and that ye slay not anyone 
whom Qod hath 'orbtdden you, unless for 
a just eausA. Thii hath he unjoined on 
you, to the Intent that ye may understand. 
(6) And come not nigh to the eubatanoe of 
the orphan, but to improve it, until he oome 
of age* (7)and pee a full measure, and a 
just balance: We'will not task a soul beyond 
Its ability. (8) And when ye give judgment, 
observe justice, even though it be the affair 
of a kinsman, (9) and folHl the oovcnant of 
Ood. This hath Cod enjoined you for your 
monition — And, ‘this is my right way.’ 
Follow R then: (10) and follow not other paths 
lest ye he scattered from His path. This 
hath He enjoined you, that ye may fear Him." 
(SGimh vi 162.) 

COMMANDER OF THE FATIH- 
FUL. Arabic A mint 7-AfVmtnf>» 
j*A). A title giten by the 

Muslims in the first instance to the first Rha- 
Ufah, Abtt Bakr, and afterwards retained by 
juooeeding Khalifahs. It is assumed by 
ahnoel any Muhammadan ruler in the pro* 
sent day. 

COMMENTARIES. fcvBAH.J 
COMMERCE. Arabic TydraJ. 

(*M. Commerce and merchandise 
are said in 4he Qur’An te he of God." 8arah 
avii 68: u It it your Lord who drivoa tho 
•hjpa for you in the tea that ye may took 
after plenty from Him; verily He is ever mer¬ 
ciful to you. And when distress touohee you 
id the sea, those whom ye call upon, exoept 
Him, stray away from yon; but when Ho hue 
brought you safe to shore, ye also turn away 
(from Cod); for man is ever ungrateful." 

Zmkct Is due on merdhandlse of every 
description, in proportion to 5 yer cent. 

COMPANIONS, The. [ashab.] 

COMPULSION. Arabic Ikrdh 
(rtyfl) Mah&mmod&n law makes 
provision for persons noting under compul¬ 
sion, when the person who compels ha* it in 
his power to execute what ho orders, i*e no 
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a king or a thief. (Hidayah % vol. lit. p. 452.) 
JE.g. a person foroed into a contract may dis¬ 
solve it. A Muslim may lawfully eat food 
which ia prohibited if he be oompelled to do 
•o, being threatened with lose of life or limb. 
Nor is a Muslim guilty of tin who declares 
himself an unboliever whon the lose of a limb 
oi* of life is threatened. According to the 
Im&m Aba Hanffah, if a Muslim be compelled 
to divorce hie wife, the divorce is valid; hut 
with him the other throe ImAxns are net 
agreed in this ruling. 

CONCUBINE. Arabic Surriyak 
({(-.), .pi. tardri. The Mufeatfimaaan 
rellgicYi appears to give almost unlimited 
license to concubinage, provided the woman 
be rfwlave, and not a free Muslim woman. 

Those female slaves must be either (\) 
taken captive in war, (2) or purchased oy 
money, (8) or the descendants of slaves. 
Even married women, if taken in war, are, 
aooording to an ihjnnotion of the Qur’An, 
Shrah iv 28, entirely at the disposal of the 
Muslim conqueror. “ (Unlawful) to you are 
married women, except snob as your right 
hand possess (j.e. taken In war, or purchased 
•Uvea)." This institution of ooneubinage !i 
founded upon tho example of Muhammad 
himself, who took Rihin&h the Jewess as nil 
concubine after the battle with the Dana 
<Jurafs*h (a.u. 6). and also Maria the Oopt) 
who was sent him as a slave by the Governor 
of Egypt. 

Should a ooneuhlne bear her master a 
child, tho Muhammadan law roles that she 
and her offspring are ipeo facto free. For a 
further treatment of this subject, see artiole 

Oil SLAVICS. 

Amongst the 8hl‘ahs, the temporary mar* 
riage Jailed Mut'ah exhibits the worst form 
of ooneubinage. [muTah.] 

It Is interesting to oompare the eonditien 
of the oonoubine under Muslim law and under 
tho Mosaic. Under the law of Moses, a con¬ 
cubine would generally be either a Hebrew 
girl bought of her father* or a Gentile captive 
taken in war. 8o that whilst the Munam 
mad an law forbids ooneubinage with a free 
woman, the Mosaic law permitted it and.legis¬ 
lated for it. Bee Exodus xxi.i “If a man 
sell his daughter to be a maid-servant, she 
•ball pot go out as men-sefvants do. If she 
plsaae not her master who hath betrothed her 
to himself, then shell he let her be redeemed; 
to sell her onto a strange nation he shall have 
no power, seeing he hath dealt deoeitfully with 
her.” 

With regard to lomale slaves taken In war, 
the MosAio law ruled. Dent. kxi. 10: “ When 
thou goest to war against thine enemies* 
and the Lord thy God hath delivered them 
into thine bauds, and thou oast taken then! 
captive, aod seest, a beautiful woman, and 
hast a desire unto her, that thuu wonldat 
hs^e her to thy wife; then thou shalt bring 
her to thine home, Ao. . . . And it shall be, 
if thou have no delight in her, then thou shalt 
let her go whithor she will *, but thou snalt 
nox sell her," do. 
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CONGREGATION. The Assembly 

of people in a mosauo it oalled JawPak 
(h^), the term also being ueed in Afghan- 

iatan for the moaqne itaelf. 

There are special rewarda for thoae Mu¬ 
ha mm ada n s who aaaemble together for the 
atated prayers ; for Muhammad baa said, 
* The prayers which are Said in a congrega¬ 
tion inoreaae the rewarda of the worahipper 
twenty-seven degrees.'* “Say your prayera 
in a congregation, far a wolf does not eat the 
aheep exoept one baa atrayed from the flock." 
(Miskkat , book It. ch. xxir.) 

The Sunni atyle themaerres Ahlu Sunnah 
wa Jantah, i.e. “ the people of the traditions 
and of the congregation, in contradistinction 
to the Shl'ahs, who do not worahip in a con¬ 
gregation unleaa the Imam, or leader, be a 
man entirely free from sin. [imam.] 

The word jam'aA is also uaea for an 
aaaombly of people collected to decide a quea- 
tion of law or theology, the ijma* being their 
deciaion, more frequently called ijm&u 7- 
ummak. 

CONSCIENCE. There is no word 

in the Qur’iui whioh exactly expreeaoe 
the Ohristian oonoeption of oon science. The 
word whioh, according to Arabic 

lexicona, oxpreaaea Tory much the aame idea 

aa the Hebrew $0} ncpAcsh, “life, animal 

spirit, braath" (Job xli. *21), seems to be used 
In the Qur’in to convey the meaning of con¬ 
science, although English translators render 
it “ sOnL” Muslim theologians say there are 
four kinda of eonseionces apoken of in the 
Qur’in: (1) Nafi lawwamak , the “ self* 
accusing soul or conscience " (S&rah lxxv. 8). 
(2) Nq/a ammaraA, the “ soul or conscience 
prone to evil" (Sflrah xii. 58). (8) Nafa 

wwfaia’tnaaA, the “ peaceful soul or con¬ 
science ” (Sdrab lxxxix. 12). (4) NaJ'a mul- 
kammah , the “soul or conscience in which 
is breathed both bad and good M (Surah 
IxxxIy. 27.) 

It occurs also in the sense of oonsoienee in 
the Traditions (AtoAAdf, book i. ch. i. at. 8): 
“ When anything pricks your soul (nafi) for¬ 
sake it," Abdu 'l-Qao<|, in his Persian com¬ 
mentary on the Miahlit t renders it by cel, 
but the English word conscience would seem 
to express the preolse Idea. In Persian Mu¬ 
hammadan works, as well as in common oon- 
Torsation, the word nafa is now used in its 
eril sense, of desire or. passion, but it must 
be evident that this is not its Qur*dnie mean¬ 
ing. The woifl'JUj c/mmoI, which in later 

Arafeie, together with f osvir, is used 

to express conscience, kgs in the only pas¬ 
sage where it ooours io the Qur'in a decidedly 
iiverent meaning, ajg. Surah ix. 8, 10, Where 
R means oUentsnip. Sale and Rodweli both 
translate it “ faith," but Palmer more accu¬ 
rately renders it “ ties of olientship." 

CONVERSATION. The follow- 

iiig instructions are given in the Qur'an re- 
f talking and conversation. Sflrah 


xxxi. 17, u Be moderate in thy walk, and 
lower thy voice; verily the moat disagreeable 
of voioes is the voice of assea" Sarah ii. 
77, “ Speak to men kindly." In the Tradi¬ 
tions, Ibn Mas'ftd relates that Muhammad 
said, “ May those people go to the Are of hell 
who speak mueh.” 

On the subject of conversation, Faqir Jani 
Muhammad As‘sd, the author of the cele¬ 
brated ethical work entitled the Akjfluk-i- 
Jalali , p. 288, says 

“He should not talk much, lor it is s sign 
of levity in feeling and weakness in judgment, 
and tonds to lower him in point of considers- 
tion and position. Ws sre told that the Pro¬ 
phet used to observe the strictest medium in 
his language; so much so, that, in the most 
protracted interviews, you might have counted 
the words he uttered. Buzurg Jernihr used 
to say, ( When you soe a person talking much 
without occasion, bo sure he is out of his 
senses.' Let him not give vent to expres¬ 
sions till he has determined in his own mind 
what he is going to say. When anyone is 
relating a story, however woll known to the 
lietouer, the. latter is not to intimate his ac¬ 
quaintance with it till the narrative is eon- 
eluded. A question put to others he must 
not himself reply to; if put to a body of 
which ho ia a member, let him not prevent 
the other*; and if another is engaged in 
answering what himself could answer better, 
let him keep silence till the other's statement 
is completed, and thon give hie own, but in 
euch sort as not to annoy the former speaker. 
Let him not commence his reply till the 
querist's sentence is conoluded. Gonversa 
tions and discussions whioh do not concern 
him, although held in his presence, he is not 
to interfere in; sud if people conceal what 
they are saying; he must not attempt furtively 
to overhear. To hit elders be should speak 
with judgment, pitching his voice at a medium 
between nigh aud low. Should any abstruse 
topic present itself, he should give it per¬ 
spicuity by comparison. Prolixity be should 
never aim at, when not absolutely required j 
on the contrary, let it be his endeavour to 
compress all he has to say. Neither should be 
employ unusual terms or far-fetched figures. 
Hi should beware of obscenity and bad lau- 
guago; or if ho must needs refor to an indo- 
cent ftibjeot, let him bo content witb allusion 
by metaphor. Of all things, let him keep 
clear of a taste for indelicaoy, which tends to 
lower his breeding, degrade bis respectability, 
and bring him into genorat disagreemeat and 
dislike. I<et his language upon every occa¬ 
sion correspond with the exigenoy of his posi¬ 
tion; and if sceOmpaniod by gesticulation of 
the hand or eye or eyebrow, let it be only of 
that grsoeful sort whioh his situation ealU 
for. Let him never, for right or wrong, en¬ 
gage in disputes with others of the eompeny; 
least of all with the elders or the triflers of 
it: and wheu embarked In suoh dispute, let 
him be rigidly observaut of the rules of 
candour. 

“ Let him not deal in profound observation 
I beyond the intellect of those he is addressing, 
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but adapt hi* discourse to the Judgment of his 
hearers. Thus even the Prophet has declared—■ 
< We of the prophetio Order are enjoined to ad¬ 
dress men in the measure of their understand¬ 
ings ': and Jesus (blessed be he) said,• Use not 
wisdom with the unwise to thoir annoyance * 
(St. Matthew vii. 6?). In all his conversation 
let him adhere to the ways of courtesy. 
Never let him mimic anyone's gestures, 
actions, or wofrds, nor give utterance to the 
language of menace. 

“ When addressing a great person, let him 
begin with something ominous of good, as the 
permanence of his fortune, felicity, and so 
forth. 

"From all back-biting, carping, slander, 
and falsehood, whetbor hoard or spoken, let 
him hold it essontlal to keep dear; nay, even 
from any partnership with those addioted to 
such practices. Let him listen more than he 
speaks. It was tho answer of a wise man bo 
those who asked him why he did so, 
( Because,* said he,* God has given me two 
ears and only ono tongue*; which was as 
much as to say, * Hear twice as much as you 
speak .'" 

CONVERTS TO THE MUHAM¬ 
MADAN RELIGION. According to the author 
of the Hidiyah (vol. ii 170), If a hostile ip- 
fidel embrace I si km in a hostile country, his 
person is his own, and he is not made a slave, 
nor can his children be enslaved. His pro¬ 
perty is also his own. Bnt It is not so in the 
ease of one who has been first conquered and 
then embraces Isl&m, for his own person and 
his children beoome slaves, and his wives are 
at the raeroy of tho victorious Muslim, whilst 
his lands also become the property cf the 
State. 

COVENANT. The word in the 

Qur'kn and the Traditions for God's Cove¬ 
nant with His people is Muham¬ 

mad taught, both in the Qur'in and in the 
Traditions, that in the beginning God called 
all the souls of mankind together and took a 
promise (watdaK) and a covenant (mifd?) from 
them. 

The aeeonnt of this transaction is given as 
follows in the Qur’An, Sftrah viL 171:— 

•‘Thy Lord brought forth their descendants 
from -the reins of the sons of Adam and took 
them to witness against themselves, * Am I 
not,* said He,' your Lord ? * They said, ‘ Tea, 
we witness it* This we did, lest ye should 
say on the Day of Resurreetion, ‘Truly, of 
this were we heedless, because uninformed.* 

“Or leet ye should sty, ‘Our fathers, 
indeed, aforetime Joined other gods with our 
God, and we are their seed after them: wilt 
thou destroy us for tho doings of vain 
men?"* 

Bnt the story as told in tho Traditions is 
more graphic :— 

M Ubai ibn Ka‘b relates, in explanation of 
the verse in the Sfiratu l-A^lf (verse 171): 
When God created (the spirits of) the sons 
of Adam, he collected them together end 
made them of different tribes, and of different 
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appoaranoos, and gave them powers of speech. 
Than thoy began to speak, and God took 
from them a promise (vHt'dak) t and a covenant 
(mfsdq), and said, ‘Am I not thy Lord?* 
They all answered end said, ‘ Thou art,’ 
Then God said, 1 Swear by the seven hea- 
vons and the seven earths, and by Adam yonr 
father, that you will not say in the resurrec¬ 
tion, We did not understand this. Know yo 
therefore that thero is no Deity but Me, and 
there is no God but Ms. Do not associate 
anything with Me. I will verily send to yon 
your own apostles who shall remind you of . 
this Promise and of this Covenant, and I will 
send to you your own books.* Tho sons of 
Adam than replied, * Wo are witnesses that 
Thou art our Lord (Rabb), and our God 
( [AlUth ). Tbore is no Lord hut Thee and no 
God but Thee.' Then thoy confossod this 
and made it known to Adam. Then Adsm 
looked at them and beheld that there were 
amongst them those that were rich and poor, 
handsome and ugly, and he said, *0 Lord 
why didst Thou not make them all alike ?' 
And the Lord said,' Truly I willod it thus in 
order that some of my servants may be 
thankful’ Then Adam saw amongst his pos¬ 
terity, prophets, like unto lamps, and upon 
tbsse lamps there were lights, and thoy were 
appointed by special covenants of prophecy 
( nabumah ) and of apostleship (raid/aA). 
And thus it is writton in the Qur’An (Surah 
xxxill. 7), * Remember we have entered into 
covenant with the Prophets, with thee Mu¬ 
hammad, and with Noah, and with Abraham, 
and with MQsa, and with Jesus the Son of 
Mary, and we mado with them a covenant.' 
And* (continues Ubai) Josus was amongst tbs 
spirits." (MishJcit, Arabic Kd. BAbu ’1-Qadr.) 

COVERING THE HEAD. There 

ll no injunction in oither the Qur'an or Tra¬ 
ditions as to a man covering his bead during 
prayers, although it is generally held to be 
more modest and correct for him to do so. 

With reference to women, the law is impe¬ 
rative, for ‘Ayishsh relates that Muhammad 
said, “ God accepts not the prayer of an adult 
woman unless sbo cover her head.** ( Mithkat, 
iv. o. ix.) 

CORRUPTION OP THE SCRIP¬ 
TURES. Muhammadans charge the Jews 
and Christians with having alterod their 
sacred books. The word used by Muham¬ 
madan writers for this supposed corruption of 
the sacred Scriptures of the Jews ana Chris¬ 
tians is Tabrif. 

The Imitp Fakhra 'd-din RAgl, in bis com¬ 
mentary, Tafsir-i-Kabir, explains TabriJ' to 
mean “to change, alter, or turn aside any¬ 
thing from the truth." Muslim divines say 
there are two kinds of tabrif, namoly, tab- 
r\f-i-mc?naw\> a corruption of the meaning; 
and tabr\f-i-laf$i, a corruption of the words. 

Muhammadan controversialists, whon they 
beoome acquainted with the naturo of the 
contents of the saorod books of tho Jews and 
Christians, and of the impossibility of recon¬ 
ciling the contents of the Qur'An with those of 
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the (tend Soriptures, ohaigo the Christians 
wiih .the tabrif-i-l<ifii. They §»y the 
Christiana hare expunged the word abmad 
from the propheoiee, and hare inserted the 
expression “ son of God," and the story of 
the eruoiflxion, death, and resurrection of our 
blessed Lord. This view, however, is not the 
one held by the most oelebrated of the Mus¬ 
lim oommentators. 

The Imiin Muhammad Ismi'il al-Bukhari 
(p. 1127, lino 7), rooords that Ibn ‘Abbas said 
that “ the worn Tokay* (corruption) signifies 
to change a thing from its original naturo; 
and that there is no man who could ocrrupt 
a single word of what prooeedod from Goa, 
so that the Jews and Christians could oorrdpt 
only by misrepresenting the meaning of the 
words of God.** 

Ibn Maxar and Ibn Abi Hitim stpte, in the 
commentary known as tho TaJ'tvr Diirr-t- 
Mantuf, that they hsvo it on tho authority of 
Ibn Mun&yeh, that the Tttturat (t.e. the books 
of Moses), and the Infil (i.e. the Gospels)f, are 
in the same state of purity in which they were 
sent ddwn from heaven, and that no altera¬ 
tions had boon made in them, but that the 
Jojrs wore wont to deoeive tho people by un¬ 
sound arguments, and by wresting the sense 
of 8oripture. 

Shah Waliyu llAk, in his commentary, the 
AVkmsu V-ATotfr, and also Ibn 'Abb&s, support 
tho samo view. 

This appears to be tho coiroot interpreta¬ 
tion of tlio various vorsoS of the Qur*in 
ohargjhg the Jews with having corrupted the 
meaning of the sacred Scriptures. 

For example, Sfiratu, AU ‘Imran (iii.), 72: 
‘ There aro certainly some of them who read 
tho Scriptures perversely, that ye may think 
wAal they road to bo really in the Scriptures, 
yet it is not in the Scriptures; and they say 
this is from God, but it is not from God; and 
they speak that which is false conpeming God 
against their own knowlodge." 

The Im&m Fakhru ’d-dlu, in hit commen¬ 
tary on this verse, and many others of the 
same character which occur in the Qur*in, 
says it refers to a fci$ri/*-i-iwa*fiaipf l and that 
g does not mean that the Jews altered the 
text, but merely that they made alterations 
in the course of reading. 

But whilst all the old oemmentators, who 
most probably had never seen a copy of the 
sacred books of the Jews and Christiana, only 
oharge them with a takrif-i-ima?nawi t all 
modern controversialists amongst the Mu¬ 
hammadan* contend for a togri/W-fg/fci, as 
being the only solution of the difficulty. 

In dealing with such opponents, the Chris¬ 
tian divine will avail himself of the following 
arguments:— 

L The Qur'an does not oharge the Jews 
and Christiana with corrupting tho text of 
Vhoir saored books; end many leataed Mus¬ 
lim oommentators admit that auoh is not the 

2. The Qur'an asserts that the Holy*Serfo- 
tureS of the Jews and Christiana existed in 
the days of Muhammad, who invariably 
Speaks of them with reverence and respocl. 


8. There now exist manuscripts of tho Old 
and Now Testaments of an earlier date than 
that of Mqh*uunad (xi>. 610-682.) 

A There are versions of tho Old and New 
Testament now extant, which existed before 
Muhammad; for example, the Septuagint, the 
Latin Vulgate, the Syriac, ( the Coptic, and 
the Armenian vorsions. 

5. The tiexapla, or Ootapla of Origen, whioh 
dates four centuries before Muhammad, gives 
various versions of the Old Testament Scrip 
turos in parallel columns. 

6. The Syrian Christians of St. Thomas, of 
Malabar and Travanoors. in the south of 
India, who were separated from the western 
world for oenturies, possess tho same Sorip- 
tores. 

7. In the works of Justin Martyr, who 
lived from A.D. 108 to 167, \hero are nume¬ 
rous quotations from our saored books, whioh 
prove that they ware exactly the name as 
those wo havo now. Tho same may be said 
of other early Christian writers. 

Muhammadan controywraialists of the pro- 
sont day urge that the humorous readings 
whioh exist in tho Christian books are a proof 
that they have been corrupted. But these do 
not affect, in the least, the main points al 
issue between the Christian and the Muslim. 
The Divine Sonahip of Christ, the Father¬ 
hood of God, the Crucifixion* Death, and Re¬ 
surrection of Christ, and *ho Atonement, aro 
all dearly stated in almost every book of tho 
New Testament, whilst they aro rejected* by 
the Qur’An. 

The most plausible of modern objection* 
urged by Muslim divines is, that the Chris¬ 
tiana have loti the Injil which was sent down 
from heaven to Jesus *, and that tho New Tes¬ 
tament oontaina merely the i/ticffff, or Samiak 
—the traditions handed down )iv Matthew,* 
Mark, Luke, John, baul, and others. It is, 
of oourae, a more assertion, unsupported by 
any proof; but it appoara to bo a line of 
argument whioh commends itself to many 
modern Muslims. 

CREATION. Arabic Khalqah, The 

following are tho allusions to the Creation whioh 
occur in the Qur’fcn, Sftrah L 87: “ Of old We 
(God) oreated the heavens and the earth and all 
that ia between them in six days, and no wea¬ 
riness touohod Us.** Surah xU. 8; “Do yo 
indeed disbelieve in Him who in two days 
oreatod the earth f Do ye assign Him equals 2 
The Lord of the World is He. And He Hath 
placed on the earth the Arm mountains wnich 
tower above it, and He hath blessed it, and 
distributed its nourishments throughout it 
(for the cravings of all are alike), in four 
days. Then He applied .Himself to the 
heaven, whioh was out smoke: and to It and 
to the earth He said, “Coma ye, in fbedienoe 
or against your will ?" and they both said, 
“ Wo ooihe obedient.* And He Completed 
thdzn as seven heavens in two days, and In 
each heaven made known Its office; and We 
furnished the lower heaven with lights and 
guardian angels. This is the disposition of 
tho Almighty, the all-knowing one.* Sftrat 
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*H. 3: 44 He created the heavens and (he 
earth to set forth truth, high let Him be 
oxalted above the gods they jom with Him j 
Man hath He oteated out of a moist fform; vet 
lo! man is an (men caviller. And the cattle 1 

for von hath He created them, Ac. 

Shall He who hath created be as he who 
hath not mated ? Will ye not oonsider ? " 
Sfirmh xiii. 3 s 44 It is God who hath reared the 
heavens without pillars, tbon eanst bohold; 
then seated Himseff upon His throne, and 
impoeod laws on the sun and moofc; each 
travelleth to its appointeth goal. He ordereth 
all things. Ho maketh His signs elear. 
Haply ye will have Arm faith in a meeting 
with your Lord. And He it is who hath ont- 
stretched the earth, and placed on it the Arm 
inenntahia, and rivers: end of every fruit Ho 
hath placed on it two kinds. He causetb tho 
night to enshroud the day.” Sfirah mv. 
12 •* God created yog of dust—then of the 
germs of tifo—thou made you two 1 exes.” 

Aooording to the Traditions (AfuMknt, xxiv. 
o. L pt 8k God created the earth cm Satur¬ 
day, the niDe on Sunday, tho trees on Monday, 
alt unpleasant things on Tuesday, the light 
on Wednesday, the boasts on Thursday, and 
A^am, who was the last df Creation, was 
created after the time of afternoon prayers on 
Priday. 

CREED. The Muhammadan Creed, 

or Kalimatu kk-ihaAadaA (shortly Kalimak ) Is 
the well-known formula:— 

44 1 testify that thsie is no deity hut 
God, and- Muhammad is the Apostle of 
God." 

It is the belief of Muhammadans that the 
first part of this creed, which is sailed tbo 
nqfi wa igbnt, namely, 44 There is no deity hut 
God,” has been the expression of belief of. 
every prophet sifioe tho days of -Adam, and 
that the second portion has boon ehanged 
aooording to tho dispensation; for example, 
that hi the days of Moses it would bo: 
44 There is no deity hut God, and Moses is 
the Converter with God.” In thd Christian 
dispensation it was: 44 Tlitro is no deity 
hut God, and Jasus is the Spirit of 
God.” 

Jihir relates that Muhammad said *the 
keys of Paradise are hearing witness that 
there is no deity hat God.” 

The redial of the KaHmak, or Creed, is 
the first of five pillars of practical religion in 
Jslim; and when anyone is oonveried to 
lalim he Is required, to repost this formula, 
and ths following are the conditions required 
of every Muslim with reference to it:— 

1. lust H shall ha repeated, aloud, at 
least once hi a life-timo. 

2. * That the moaning of it shall ba fully 
understood. 

8 That H shall be believed in 44 bv the 
heart.” 

4. That H shall be professed until death. 

8. That it ehall be recited correctly. 

0. That it shall be always professed and 
declared without hesitation. 

(Shari* 


0RUBLT7 6b 

CREMATION, [bubhimq thk 

MAD.] 

CRESCENT. The figure of the 

crescent is the Turkish symbol, and hence it 
has been regarded by Europeans as the spe¬ 
cial emblem of tho Muhammadan religion, 
although it is unknown to the Muhammadans 
of tho East. This figure, however, did not 
originate with tho Turks, but it was the 
symbol of sovereignty in the oity of Bysan- 
tium previous to the Muslim conquest, as 
may be seen from the medals struck in 
honour of Augustus Trajan and othors. Tho 
orescent has been the symbol of three dif* 
feaant ordors of knighthood; tho first of 
which was instituted by Chari os L, King of 
Maples, a.d. 1263; tho second in 1448 by 
Reel of Anjou ; the third by 8ultan fiolim 
in 1801. It must have boon adopted hy Mu¬ 
hammadans for tho first time upon the over* 
throw of the Byzantine Empire by Muhammad 
II., and it is. now generally used l>y tho 
Turks as ths insignia of their oreod. 

CROCODILE. Arabic Tiimdh. 

The ilesb of a crocodile is unlawful tor food 
to a Muhammadan. ‘(Hamilton's Iltdayah, 
iv. 74.) 

CROSS, The. Arabic A?-$aUb. The 

Qnr’ln denies the eruoifixion of our blessed 
Lord rcmucmxioir], and It is related by al- 
Wfcqidi that Mubamumd had snob a repug- 
nano# to the ftfrm of the cress that lio broke 
everything brought Into his house with that 
figure upon it. (Muir, hi 61.) Aooording to 
Abfi Hurairah, (lie Prophet said, 44 1 swear by 
heaven, it is near, when Jesus the Boo of Mary 
will dosoend from heaven upon your people, a 
just king, and He will break ti$ cross, and kill 
the swine. xxili. o. vi.) Tho Login 

Abft Yflsuf says that if a cross or a crucifix is 
stolon from a church, amputation (tho punish- 
monl for theft) is not incurred; hut if it is 
stolen from • private dwelling it Is theft. 
(Hamilton's Wdaytxh, voL ii p. 90.) 

CRUCIFIXION. The Crucifixion 
of the Lord Jeeus Christ is denied by the 
teaching of the Qurln. rjxsrscHUisr] It is 
a punishment sanctioned by tho Muhamma¬ 
dan religion for highway robbers. (Hamil¬ 
ton's Hidayak, voi. ii. 181.) 

CRUBI/TY. A striking instance 
of the cruelty of Muhammads oharaoter 
occurs hi a tradition given in the SoAig* 7* 
Bvkh/tri (p. 1019). Anas relates, 44 Borne 
of the people of the tribe of 4 Ukl came to the 
Prophet and embreoed tslim; hut the air of 
al-Madfriah did not agree with them, and they 
wanted to toevo tho place. And the Prophet 
ordered thorn to go where the oamoJs given in 
alms were assembled, and te drink ihoh milk, 
which they did, and rooeveced from their 
sickness. But after this they hsssuis apo¬ 
states, and renounced lslAm, and stolA the 
oamelt. Then tbo Prophet soot soiui people 
after them, and they were seised and brought 
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bank to al-Madinah. Then the Prophet 
ordered their hands and their feet to he cut 
off as a punishment for theft, and their eyes 
to he pulled out. But the Prophet did not 
stop the bleeding, and they died.” And in 
another it reads, “ The Prophet ordered hot 
irons to be drawn across their eyes, and then 
to he oast on the plain of al-Madinah; and 
when they asked for water it was not given 
them, and they died.” 

Sir William. Muir (vol. iv. p. 807) says: 
‘/Magnanimity or moderation are nowhere 
discernible as features in the conduct of Mu¬ 
hammad towards suoh of his enemies as 
failed to tender a timely allegiance. Over 
the bodies of the Quraish who fell at Badr he 
exulted with savage satisfaction j and several 


prisoners, accused of no crime but of scepti¬ 
cism and political opposition, were deliberately 
executed at his command. The Prince- of 
Khaibar, after being subjected to inhuman 
torture for the purpose of discovering the 
treasures of *his tribe, was, with his oousin, 
put to death on the pretext of having trea¬ 
cherously concealed them, and his wife was 
led 3 way oaptive to the tent of the con¬ 
queror. Sentence of exile was euforced by 
Muhammad with rigorous severity on two 
whole Jewish tribes at al-Madlnah; and of a 
third, likewise his neighbours, the women and 
children were sold into distant captivity, 
while the men, amounting to several hundreds, 
were butchered in oold blood before his 
eyes.” 





DABBATU ’L-AR? l*U). 

Lit “ The Reptile of the Barth.” A monster 
who -snail arise in the last day, and shall cry 
unto the people of the earth that mankind 
have not bolioved in the revelations of Qod 
(vids Qur’in, Surah xxvii. 84): “ And when 
sentence falls upon them wo will bring forth 
a beast out of the earth, that shall speak to 
them and say, ' Men of our signs would not 
be suro/” According to the Traditions he 
will be, the third sign of the coming resurrec¬ 
tion, and will oome forth from tbe mountain 
of $ufah. / Mishkdt , xxili. o. iv.) Both 8ale 
and Rodwell have confounded the D&bbatu 
T-Arf with -Al-Jastisah, the spy, mentioned 
hi a tradition by Ffctimah ( Mishkdt , xxiit 
c. iv.), and whioh is held to be a demon now 
inexistence. T al-jabbasah.] For a descrip¬ 
tion of tbe D&bbah, see the article on the 

KBftUBRBCTIOM. 

DABOR Gr* a )- “ The West 
wind.” A term used by the $ufis to ex¬ 
press the lust of the flesh, and its overwhelm¬ 
ing power in the heart of man, (Abdu *r- 
Bassiq's Dictionary of §uf i Terms.) 

DAHIIA (W>). Plural of the 

Persian »*>, ten. The ten days of the 
Muharram, during whioh public mourning for 
‘All and his sons is observed by Shi*ah 
Muhammadans. (Wilson's Glossary of Indian 
Terms.) 

▲d-DAHR (>***tt). “ A long space 

of time.” A title given to the Lxxvith 
chapter of the Qur’in; called also Silratu 1- 
Insan, “ The Chapter of Man.” The title is 
taken from the first verse of the chapter: 
4 Did not there pass over man a long spaoe of 
time?” 

DAHRl (^yea). One who believes 

in the eternity of matter, and asserts that 
the duration of this world is from eternity, 
and denies the Day of Resurrection and Judg¬ 


ment; an Atheist. ( Ghiydsu 'l-Lugh/dt, in 
loco.) 

DAIN A debt contracted 

with some definite term fixed tor repayment, 
us distinguished from garf, whioh is used for 
a loan given without any fixed term for re¬ 
payment. [bunr.] 

DAJJATa (JV*»). “false, 

lying.” The name given in the &adle to 
cortain religious impostors who shall appear 
in the world ; a term equivalent to our use 
of the word Antichrist. Muhammad is related 
to have said there would he about thirty. 

The Masibu ' d-Ikmal , or “ the lying 
Ghriat,” it is said, will be the last of the 
Dqjjals , for an account of whom refer to 
article on hasiuu ’d-dajjal. 

DALlL (“An argument; a 

proof.” Dalit burhdn't , M a convincing argu¬ 
ment.” Dalil qa( l i , “ a decisive proof.” 

DAMA8CUS. Arabic Dimaehq 

Aooording to JaUUu 'd-dfn Suy&tl, Damas¬ 
cus is tbo seoond saorod ofty in Syria, 
Jerusalem being the first; and some have 
thought it must be tbe “Iram of .the 
columns” mentioned in the Qur’an, Sflrah 
lxxxix. 6, although this is not the view of 
most Muslim writers, [max.] Damascus is 
not mentioned in the Qur’in. With regard to 
the date of the erection of the oity, Muham¬ 
madan historians differ. Some say it waa 
built by a slave named Dimaahq, who be¬ 
longed to Abraham, having been given to 
the patriaroh by Nimrod; others say Di- 
mashq waa a slave belonging to Alexander the 
Great, and that the elty wee built in his 
day. 

Damascus was taken by Khilid in the 
roign of the Khalifah ‘Umar, ul 18, and it 
bocamo the capital of the Umaiyade Khalifahe 
under Mu'iwiyah, a.h. 41, and remained the 
chief city of Islim until the fall .of. that 
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dynasty, A.R 183, when the AbbisiidM moved 
their capita I first to al-Kfifab and then to 

Bagdfcd 

The great mosquo at Damaeona was orooted 
by *Abdu *1-Malik ibn Marwftn, the Rftb Kha- 
lifah of the Umaiyadas. It was ootnraenoed 
a . h . 88 , and finished in ten years, being 
erected on the ruins of an ancient Greek 
temple and. of a Christian ohureh. 

Tnt eooount. as given by Jalfclu ’d-din 


shipped in the same building together. 

"Here (in Damascus) all the servants of 
God joined, and built a church to worship 
Qod in. Some say. howevor, that this church 
wss built by tho Greeks: for ‘Abdu 'llfth Ibn 
• Abbfts, having marobed against Damasous and 
besieged it, demolished tho walls, after bo had 
entered the eity by storm. Then there foil 
down a stone, having oertain letters inscribed 
thereon in tho Greek langutgo They there¬ 
fore sont to bring a oertain monk who could 
read Greek; but be said, * Bring me in pitch 
the impression of tbo letters on the stone, 
which to found to be as foUowi: 4 Woe onto 
thee, mother bf shaihel Pious is he who 
inflicts upon thee with usury tho ill which 
God designs for thee in retribution. Woe unto 
thee from five eyes, who shall destroy thy wail 
aftsr four thousand years.' Now, 4 Abdu llfth's 
entire name was *Abdu H&h Ibn 4 All Ibn 4 Abdi 
Hah Ibn *Abb&s Ibn 'Abdu 1-Muqallib. 

“ Again, ths historian Ibn Isabir says: 
When God had granted unto tho Muslims 
the possession, as conquerors of the whole of 
8yria, He granted them among other oitles 
that of Damascus with Its dependencies. Thus 
Ged sent down His morey upon them, and the 
commander-in-chief of tho army (hes)ogfng 
Damascus), who was eithor Aba *Ubaidab or, 
as Nome say, Khilid Ibn al-Walid, wrote a 
treaty of capitulation and articles of sur¬ 
render. By these he settled and appointed 
fourteen churches to remain In tho hands of 
the Muslims. Tho church of which we have 
spoken above war left open and tree for 
future consideration. This was on tho plea 
that Kbklid had entered the city at the 
sword's point by the eastern gate; but that 
the Christians at the stmo time were allowed 
to surrender by Abfi 4 Ubaidah, who entered 
at the western gate, opened undor articles. 
This caused dissension; but at longth it was 
agreed that half ihc place should be regarded 
as having capitulated and half as stormed. 

tr The Muslims therefore took this church, 
and Abfi l Ubaidah made it into a mosque. 
He was afterwards appointed Emir of Syria, 
and was ths first who prayed hore, all the 
company of Companions praying after him 
in the open ores, now called the Companions’ 
Tower; blit the wall must then haro boon 
cut through, hard by tho leaning tower, if 
the Companions really prayed in the 4 blossed 
■precinct. At first the Christians and Mus¬ 
lims entered by the same gate, which was 
1 the gate of Adoration and Prayer,' over 
against the Qlblah, whuio the great tower now 


stands. Afterwards the Christians changed 
and went into their chnrch by the gate facing 
the wost; tho Muslims taking the right-hand 
mosque. But tbo Christians wore not suf- 
forred to chant aloud, or recite their books 
or strike tbeir bells (or clappers), in order 
to honour the Companions with reverence and 
fear. Also. Mu'&wiysh built In his days a 
house for the Amir, right opposite tho 
mosque. Here he built a green chapel. 
This palace was noted for its perfection. 
Here Mu 4 iwiyah dwelt forty years; nor did 
this state of things change from A.B. 14 to 
a . h . 86 . But AJ Walid Ibn 4 Abdu 'l-Malik 
began to think of destroying the churches, 
and of adding some to those already in the 
hsnds of the Muslims, so as to construct one 
greet mosque; and this because some of the 
Muslims were sore troubled by bearing the 
recitations of the Christians from the Gospel, 
and their uplifted voices in prayer. He de¬ 
signed, .therefore, to remove them from the 
Muslims and to annex this spot to the other, 
so as to make one great mosque. Therefore 
he called for the Christians, and asked them 
whether they would depart from those placos 
which were in their hands, receiving in ex- • 
obange greater portions in lieu thereof; and 
also retaining four eburchos not mentioned in 
the treaty—the Church of Maria, the Church 
of thd Crucified, just within the eastern gate, 
the church Tallu 'I Hsbn, and the Church of 
the Glorious Mother, ocoupied previously by 
the burnishers. This, however, they vehe¬ 
mently refused to do. Thereupon the Khali- 
fah said, 4 Bring me then- tho treaty whioh 
yon possess since the time of the Com¬ 
panions.’ They brought it, therefore, and It 
was read In al-Watid’s presence; when, lol 
the Church of Thomas, outside the gate of 
Thomas, hard by tbo river, did not enter into 
the treaty, and was one ef those called 4 the 
greater of churches left upon' (for future 
disposal). * There,' he said, 4 this will I 
destroy and convert it into a mosque.' They 
said, 4 Nay, let it alono, O commander of the 
Faithful, evon although not mentioned among 
the eburchos, for wc are content that you take 
the ohapel of the chnroh.' To this agree¬ 
ment, then, ho hold them, and roceived from 
them the Qubbah (or ohapol vault, dome) of 
the churoh. Then he summoned workmen 
able to pull down, and assembled all the 
amirs, ohiefs, and great men. But the Chris¬ 
tian bishops and priests oombig, said, 4 O 
commander of the Faithful, we find in our 
hooks that whosoever shall demolish this 
chureh will go mad.* Then said the Khali- 
fah, 4 And I am vory willing to be mad with 
God’s inspiration; therefore no ono shall 
demolish it before me.' Thon ho asoendod 
tho western tower, which bad two spires, 
and contained k monastic cell. Here- he 
found a monk, whom he ordered to descend* 
The monk making difficulties, and linger¬ 
ing, al-Walid took him by the back of his 
ntok, and oeased not * pushing hfas until 
he had thrown him down stairs. Then he 
asoended to tho most lofty spot in the churoh, 
abovo tbe groat alter, csllod 4 the Alter of 
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the Martyrs.' Here he soiled the end* of 
his sash, whioh was of a bright* yellow colour, 
and fixed them into his belt. Taking, then, 
an axe into his hand, he struok against tho 
rery topmost stone, and brought it down. 
Thon he oalled the amirs, and desired thorn 
to pall down the building as quickly as pos¬ 
sible. Hereqpon all the Muslims shouted, 

1 Qod is great I * three times; also the Chris- 
tianf loudly oried out with thoir wailing and 
woe upon the steps of Jairun, whore thoy 
had assembled. Al-Walld therefore desired 
the oommander of his guard to inflict blows 
upon them until they should depart, which he 
did. The Muslima then demolished all that 
tho Christians had built in tho great square 
here—altars and buildings and cloisters— 
until the whole squaro was one flat surfaoS. 
He then resolved to build a splendid pile, un¬ 
rivalled for beauty of aromteoture, which 
hone could hereafter surpass. Al-WalTd 
therefore commissioned the most eminent 
arohltects and mathematicians to build the 
mosque, according to the model they most 
preferred. His brother ohiefly moved and 
stirred him up to this undertaking, and neat 
to him presided Sulaimdn ‘Abdu 1-Malik. It 
Is said that al-Walid sent to the king of 
Greeoe to demand stone-masons and other 
workmen, for tha purpose of building this 
mosque in the way ne desired, sending word, 
that if the king infused, he would overrun 
his territory with his army, and reduce to 
uttor ruin every church in his dominions, even 
the Ohureh of the Holy City, and the Churoh 
of JBdesea, and utterly destroy every vestige 
of the Greeks still remaining. The king of 
Greece, sent, therefore, numerous workmen, 
with a letter, expressing himself thus: * If 
thy father knoweih what thou doest, and per¬ 
mits it, then truly I accuse him of disgraceful 
conduct, and blame him more than thee. If 
he understandoth it not, but thou only art 
conscious, then I blame thee above him.’ 
When the letter came to al-Walld, he wished 
to' reply unto it, and assembled sevoral per¬ 
sons for consultation. One of these was a 
wall-known poet, who said, *1 will answer 
him, * 0 Commander of the Faithful 1 out of 
the Book of God.’ So said al-Walid, • Where, 
then, is that answer? ’ He replied this verse, 
• David and Solomon, lo 1 they assume a 
right to the oorn-field, a right to the place 
where the people are shearing their sneep. 
Also, we are witnesses of thoir decree; for Solo¬ 
mon hath given us to understand it, and both 
(David and Solomon) have come to us as judges 
and learned men.’ Al-Walid, by this reply, 
oaused great surprise to the king of Greeoe. 
Al-Flrsuk alludes to this iu these verses:— 

“I havo made a separation between the 
Christians and their churches, end betwoen the 
peoplo who shine and those who are in dark¬ 
ness." 

“ 1 neglected for a season thus to apportion 
their happiness, I being a procrastinating vin¬ 
dicator of their grievances.” 

44 Thy Lord hath made thee to resolve 
upon removing their churches from those 
mosques wherein good words are recited.” 


“ Whilst they were together in one plaoq, 
some were praying and prostrating themselves 
on their faoes, slightly separated from others 
who, behold 1 were adoring God and idols." 

M How shall tho people of the Cross unite to 
ring their bollsj when the reading of the 
Qur’an is perpetually intermingled ? " 

44 I rosolved then to remove them, just as 
did those wise men when they decreed them¬ 
selves a right to the soed-field and the 
tloeks." 

“When al-Walid resolved to build the 
chapel which is in the midst of the cloister, 
called * the Vultpre’s Chapel* (a name given 
to it by the country-people, because the por¬ 
ticos on each side look lllce two wings), he dug 
deep at the four oorners of the intended 
chapel, until they came to sweet and limpid 
water. Hore they first placed tho foundation 
•f the wall of the vineyard. Upon this they 
built with stone, and when the four oorners 
were of sufficient height, thoy then built 
thereon the chapol ; but .it fell down again. 
Then said al-Walld to some one of the mathe¬ 
maticians, who well knew the plan of the 
Vulture’s Chapel, 4 I wish you to build this 
chapel; for the injunction of God hath been 
given me, and I am confident that no one bnt 
thyself may build it.’ He therefore built the 
four corners, and covered them with wicker, 
and disappeared for a whole year, al-Walid 
not knowing where he was. After a year, 
al-Walld dug down to the four ooroor foun¬ 
dations. Then ho («.e. the arehiteot) said, 

* Do not be in a hurry, O oommander of tho 
Faithful l* Then he fonnd the mathemati¬ 
cian, who had a man’s head with him. He 
came to the four oorners, and uncovered the 
wicker work, and lo 1 all that had been built 
above the earth had fallen down, until they 
wore on a level with the earth. So ho said, 

4 From this (work have I come).’ Then he 
proceeded to build, and Hrmly fixed and sup¬ 
ported a beautiful fabric. 

44 Some person also said al-Walld wished to 
constrnot a brilliant chapel of pure gold, 
whoreby the rank of the mosque might be 
magnified. Hereupon the superintendent said 
unto him, 1 You cannot effect this.’ Upon 
whioh al-Walid struck him fifty blows with a 
whip, saying, 4 Am I then incapable of effect¬ 
ing this?’ The man replied, 4 Certainly.’ 
Then he said, 4 1 will,.then, find out a way to 
know the truth. Bring forth all the gold 
thon hast’; whioh he did: and al-Walld 
melted it, and formed it into one large brick, 
whioh contained one thousand pieces of gold. 
Bnt the man aaidi *0 Oomraqnder of the 
Faithful I we shall require so many thousand 
brioki of this sort, if thon dost possess them; 
nor will this snffioe for onr work. Al-Walld 
seeing that he was true and just, presented 
him with Afty dinfcrs; and trhen al-Walid 
roofed the great preoinot, he adorned the 
roof, as well as the whole extent of the pave¬ 
ment, with a surfaoC of gold. Some of al- 
Walid’s family also said onto him, 4 They who 
come after thee will emulate thee in rendering 
the outer roof of this mosque more commodious 
every year.’ Upon this al-Walid ordered all the 
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lead of the country to bo collected together, in 
order to 'construct therewith an exterior out¬ 
ward covering, answering to the interior, 
which should be light upon tho root, and on 
the side-posts that supported the roof. So 
they oolloctod lead throughout all Syria nnd 
many other countries; and whilst Uioy wore 
rot aiming, they met with a certain woman 
who possessed a weight of lead—a weight of 
many talents. They bogau to chaffer with 
the woman for it; but she refused to soil it, 
except for its weight in silver. So they 
wrote to the Commander of the Faithful, in¬ 
forming him of this, who replied, 4 Buy it 
from her, oven for its woight in silver.* When, 
then, they offered this sum unto her, she 
ssid, 1 Now that you have agreed to my pro¬ 
posal, and are satisfied to give the woight in 
silver, 1 give the weight as an offering unto 
Qod. lo serve for the roof* of the mosque. 1 
Heroopon they marked one corner of the 
weight with the impression of a seal, * This 
Is GodV Some say the woman was an 
laraelite; tome say that they sought for 
lead in open ditches or holes, and came to a 
stone sepulchre, within which was a Isaden 
sepulchre, whence they bronght forth a dead 
body, and laid it on the ground. Whilst drsg- 
ging it out, the head fell to the ground, and 
the neck being broken, much blood flowed 
forth from the mouth, which terriflod them 
so much, that they rapidly lied away. This 
is said to have been the burial-plaeo of King 
Saul. Also, the guardian of the mosque causo 
unto al-Walid and said, * 0 Commander of 
the Faithful! men say that al-Walid hath ex- 
ponded the money of the treasury unjustly.* 
Hereupon al-Walid desired that all the 
people should be summoned to prayer. When 
all were assembled. al-Walid mounted the 
pulpit, and said, * Such and such reports have 
reached ms.* Then be said, ‘O ‘Umar Ibn 
•al-Muhijir! stand up and product the money 
of the treasury.* Now it was carried upon 
mules. Therefore, pieces of hide being placed 
in the midst, beneath the chapel, ho poured 
out all the gold and silver, to such a height, 
that those who stood on either aide eould not 
see one another. Scales being then brought 
out, the whole was weighed, when it was 
found that the amount would suffice for the 
public use for three years to come, even if 
nothing were added to the amount Then all 
the people rejoiced, praising and glorifying 
Qod for this. Then said the Khslifah. *0 
people of Damascus I you boast among men 
of lour things; of your air, of your water, of 
your cheerfulness, and of your gracefulness. 
Would that you would add to these a fifth, and 
become of the number of those who praise 
Qod, and sre liberal in his service. Would 
that, thus changing, you would become thank¬ 
ful suppliants.’ 

u In tho Qiblah of this mosque were 
«three golden scimitars, enamtlled in lapis 
lasulL Upon each scimitar was engraved 
the following sentence: * Tn the name 

of Qod, the Merciful and Compassionate I 
There is no god but Qod. He is the ever- 
living, the self-subsisting Being, who never 


slumbers nor sleeps. There is no god but 
Ood. He has no partner. We will never 
adore any but our Lord, tho one Qod. Onr 
faith i n Islam, and our Prophot is Muhammad. 
This mosque was built, and tho churches 
which stood on the site of tho oh&pel were 
demolished, by order of the servant of Qod, 
the Commander of the Faithful, al-Walld Ibn 
‘Abdu *1 Malik Ibn Marwan, in tho monlh 
ZO *t-Qa‘dab, a.it 80.* Upon another tablet 
was inscribed the whole of the first chapter 
of the Qur*in. Here also were depleted the 
stars, then the morning twilight, then the 
spiral coarse of the sun, then the wsy 
of living which obtained after the arrival 
of the Faithful at Damascus, Also, it is said, 
that all the floor of this mosque was divided 
into small slabs, and that the stone (rerving) 
of the walls extended to the utmost pin¬ 
nacle. Above was a great golden vine, and 
above this were splendid enamelled knobs of 
green, red, bine, and white, whereby were 
figured and expressed all countries and 
regions, especially the Ka’bah, above the 
tower; also all the countrios to the right and 
left (of Makksh), and all the moat beautiful 
shrubs and trees of overy rogion, famous 
either for their fruits or flowers. The roof 
had cornices of gold. Hero was suspended 
a chain of gold and silver, which branched off 
into seven separate lights. In the tow or of 
tho Companions were two stones—beryls 
(some asy they were the jewels called pearls); 
they were called ‘ The Little Ones.' When 
the esndles were put out, they inflamed the 
eyes by their brilliant light, in the time of 
sl-Amin Ibn ar-Rashid, Sulaiman, oaptain of 
the guard, was sent by that Khalifah to Da¬ 
mascus, to steal those stones and bring them 
to him'; which be did. When al-Ma*mfm dis¬ 
covered this, he sent them to Damasons, as a 
proof of his brother’s misoondnet They 
fcfterward* again vanished, and in their place 
is a glass vessel. In this mosque all the 
gates, from the dome (gallery) unto tho en¬ 
trance, are open, and have no bare or looks. 
Over esoh is a loose curtain. In like manner 
there is a curtain upon all the walls as far as 
the bssea of the golden vine, above which are 
the enamelled knobs. The ospitals of the 
pillars were thickly covered with dead gild¬ 
ing. Here wero also small galleries, to look 
down from, enolosed on the four sidos of the 
skirting wall. Al-Wal!d also built the 
northern minaret, now called ‘the Bride¬ 
groom's Ttwer.* As to the western gallery, 
that existed many ages before, in each 
corner of this was a oell, raised upon very 
lofty walls, and used by the Creeks as an 
observatory. The two northern of these fell, 
and the two opposite remained. In the year 
740, part of the eastern had been burnt. It 
then fell down, but was built up anew out of 
the Christians’ money, beoause they had me¬ 
ditated the destruction (of it) by fire. It than 
Was restored after a most beautiful plan. 
This is the tower (but Qod knows) upon 
which Jesus son of Maria will alight, for Mu¬ 
hammad is reported to have said, 'I saw 
Jesus sod of Meria come forth from near the- 
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white minarot, eui of the mosque, placing 
his hands upon the wings of two angels, 
firmly bound to him. Upon him was the 
Divine glory (the Sheohinah). He was marked 
by the red tinge of baptism. This is tho 
mark 0 / original sin.' Josus (it is also said) 
•hall come forth from t|ie White Tower by 
the eastern gate, and shall ehter the mosque. 
Then shall the word come forth for Jesus to 
(jght with Antiohrist at the corner of the 
eity, as long as it shall nlease God. Now, 
when this mosque (the slaves' mosque) was 
completed, there was not to bo found upon 
the face of tho earth a building nioro bea u- 
tifnl, more splendid, moro graceful, than this. 
On whatever side, or area, or placo, tho spec¬ 
tator lookod,he still thought thatsido or spot 
the most preferable for beauty. In tnis 
moeque woro certain talismans, placed therein 
elnoo the time of tlic 0 recks; so that no veno¬ 
mous or stinging creaturo could by any means 
obtain ontranco into this euelosuro, neither 
serpent, scorpion, boetle, nor spidor. Thoy 
•ay, also, that neither sparrows nor pigeons 
built their neats there, nor was anything to be 
found there which could annoy people. Most, 
or all, of those talismans woro burnt by the 
Ore that consnmod the mosque, which firs 
took plaoo in tho night of Shaman, a.ii. 461. 
Al-Walid frequently prayed in the mosque. 
One night (it is related) he said to his 
people, 'I wish to pray to-night in the 
mosque; let no one remain there whilst I 
pray therein.' 80 when he came unto the 
gate of the Two Moments, he desired the 
gate to be opened, and entering in, he saw a 
man standing between the gate of the Two 
Moments and the gste of St. George, praying. 
He was rather nearor to the gato of 8 t. 
Ocorgo than to the other. So the Kh alifah 
•aid onto his people, * Did 1 not charge you 
that no one should romain whilst I was pray¬ 
ing in tho mosque ? ' Then one of them said, 
4 0 Commander of the faithful I this is St 
Ueorgo, who prays every night in the mosque.' 
Again, one prayer in this mosque equals 
thirty thousand praters. 

" Again. A certain man, going out of the 
gate of the mosqne which is near tho Jairiin, 
met Ka'b the scribe, who said, 'Whither 
bound?* Ho replied, 'To the Baiiti ’lMu- 
.qaddas, therein to pray.' Then •aid Ka'b, ‘1 
will show .von a spot whorein whosoever 
prayeth shall receive the same blessings as if 
he prayed in the Baitn 1-Muqadda*.’ The 
man, therefore, went with him. Then Ka'b 
showed him the. space between the little 
pate from whence you go to Abyssinia, that 
is, the space covered by the srch of the 
gste, containing about one hundred yards, 
to tho wont, and said, ' Wboao prayeth within 
those two points shall bo regarded as praying 
within the Baitu 1-Mnqadda*.' Now, this spot 
is said to be a spot fit to be sought by pilgrims. 
Here, it is assorted, is the bead of John, son 
of Zacharies (Poaco be with Itim J J. For al- 
Walid Ibn Muslim being desired to show 
wbOro John's head was to bo fouud, pointed 
with his hand to the plastered pillar—the 
fourth from the east corner. Zaid Ibn Wskad 


! 


•ays,' At the time it was proposed to bnild 
the mosque of Damaious, I saw the head of 
John, son of Zaehariai, brought forth from 
underneath one of the corners of the ohapeL 
The hair of tho head was unchanged.’ He 
says in another plaee, ' Being nominated by 
al-Walid superintendent gt the building, we 
found a cave, of which discovery we informed 
al-Waild. He eame, therefore, unto ns at 
night, with a wax taper in his hand. Upon 
descending we found an elaborately carved 
little shrine, three within three ^i.«. within 
tho first a second, within the second a third). 
Within ibis last was a sarcophagus, and 
within this a casket; within which was the 
bead of John, son of Zacharias. Over the 
oasket was written, “ Here is the head of John, 
son of Zacharias. Pvaco he with him 1 " By 
al-WaHd's command we re&tojid the head to 
tho spot whence It bad befi takon. Tho 
pillars which are above this spot are inclined 
obliquely to the othora to distinguish the 
place. There is also over it a pillar with a 
head in plaster.' He asserts again, that 
when tho nappy event occurred of the con¬ 
quest of Damascus, a certain person wont up 
the stairs which led to tho ohuroh, then 
standing where the mosque now stands. 
Here the blood of John, son of Zacharias was 
seen to Aew in torrents and to boil up, nor 
did the blood sink down and become still 
until that seventy thousand had been slain 
over him. Tho spot whore the head was 
found ie now oallod al-Sakasak (perhaps, the 
Nail of tho Narrow Cave). 

" In tho days of 'Umar, the Christiana re¬ 
quested that be would oonfirm their elaim to 
the right of mooting in those places whieh al- 
Walid had taken from them and oonvarted 
mto mosques. They, therefore, claimed the 
whole inner area as their own from 'Umar. 
The latter thought it right to restore them 
what al-Walid nad taken from them, but 
upon examination ho found that the churches 
without the suburbs .were not comprehended 
in the articles of sutrender by tho Compa¬ 
nions,'such, for example at the great Church 
of the Monastery of Observants or Carmelites, 
the Church of the Convent behind the Ohuroh 
of St. Thomas, end all the churches of the 
neighbouring tillages. 'Umar theroforo gevo 
them the nhoieo, ofther to rostore thorn tho 
churches thoy dexnaudod, demolishing in that 
caso all the other churches, or to leave thoso 
churches unmolested, and to receive from 
them a full consent to the free use of tho open 
space by the Muslims. To this latter pro¬ 
posal they, after three days deliberation, 
agreed; and proper writings were drawn 
np on both sides. They gave the Muslims a 
deed of grant, and 'Umar gave them full 
security and assurance of protection. Nothing 
was to be compared to this mosque. It 
is said to be ono of the strongholds of 
Puradiso, and that no inhabitant of Damascus 
would long for Paradiso when he looks upon 
his besutiful uiosque. Ai-Ma’xuun camo to 
Damascus in company with his brother el- 
Mn'tafim, and the Qkst Yahya Ibn Aksam. 
Whilst viewing the mosque he said,' What is 
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the moat wondrous sight here t * His brother 
said , 4 These offerings and pledges.* The Qftf i 
said , 4 The marble and the columns. * Then said 
al Ma*mtkn, * The most wondrous thing to me 
ie f whether any other oould be built at ail like 
ibis.’ * (Hitt. Tempi* %f Jerusalem, by Jalilu 
‘d-dln, translated by Reynolds, p. 407.) 

DANCING. Arabic Raq$. 
Dancing (s generally held to be unlawful, 
although it does not appear to be forbiddon 
in either the Qur’in or the Traditions, bnt 
according to al-Bukh&ri (Arable ed., p. 185), 
the Prophet expressly permitted it on the 
day of toe great festival. Those who hold it 
to be unlawful quote tbo following verse from 
the Qur'an, S 0 rnh xvli. 30, * Walk not proudly 
on the earth,” as a prohibition, although it 
does not soetn to refer to the subject. 

The fiflfi• make dancing a religious 
exercise, bnt the Sunni Muslims consider it 
unlawful (Hidayatu *f-Sd*t7, p. 107.) 

DANIEL. Arabic DaniyaL A 

prophet celebrated amongst Muhammadans 
as an intexpretor of dreams. He is not men¬ 
tioned in either the Qur’in or the Traditions, 
but in the Qtieafu H-Ambiya', p. 281, it is 
stated that in the reign of BvJshlu Nat far 
(Nebuchadneuor) he was imprisoned; and 
when he was in prison, the king had a dream 
which he had forgotten, and bearing that 
Daniel was an interpreter of dreams, he sent 
for him. When Daniel was in the presence 
of tbo King, he refused to prostrate, saying, 
H was lawful to prostrate alone to the Lord 
Almighty. For this he nearly lost his life, 
bnt was spared to interpret the kind's dream, 
which was as follows: 44 IIs saw a great Idol, 
the bead of which was of gold, abovo the 
navel of silver, below the navel of eopper, the 
legs of iron, and the fefct of elsy. And sud¬ 
denly a stono fell from heaven upon the idol, 
and ground R to powder, and mixed all tlie 
substances, so that the wind blew them in all 
directions; but the stone grew gradually, and 
to such an extent that it covered the wholo 
earth.** The interpretation of it, as given by 
Daniel is said to be this: Tho idol represented 
different nations; the gold was the kingdom 
of Nebuchadnezzar, the silver the kingdom 
of his son, the copper the Romans, the iron 
the Persians, and the clay the tribe Zauzan, 
from which the kings of Persia and Rome 
shook! be descended; the .great stone being 
a religion which should spread itsolf over the 
whole earth in the last day. 

DAR f)W). “ A house, dwelling, 

habitation, land, country.** A word which Is 
used in various combinations, e.g .:— 

ad-Dir . . The abode—the city of 

al-Madinah. 

ad-Darain . Tho two abodes—this 

world and tho next, 

Daru H-udab A seat of learning; a 

university. 

Daru 'l-baqa* . The abode which re- 

maineth—heaven. 

Dora 'l-fana . The abode which passeth 

away—earth. 
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Daru H-gburmr . The abode of delusion— 

the world. 

Daru 'l-huzn . The vale of tears—the 

earth. 

Daru 'l-ibtila The abode of temptation 

—the world. 

Daru 'l-khil&fah The seat of the Imlqi or 

Khaiifab—capital 

Djtru 'l-kutub . A library. 

Daru H-kkutd Tbo home of oternity— 

Paradise. 

ad-DSru f n-na*lm The blessed abodo—Pa¬ 
radise. 

Daru . The Qizi's court 

Daru 'sh-skifff A hospital. 

Daru 's-surur . The abode of joy—Para¬ 
dise. 

. Daru 'x-earb A mint 

Daru 't-eiyafak A banqueting-room. 

fDAftB *L-BAWAR, DARU 'l.-HARB, DAAU *L- 
1SLAM, DARU *L-QARAR, DARU VtAlAM, DARU 
'6-BALTAlfAR, DARU S-SAWAR.J 

DAROAH A royal court 

(Persian). In India it ia a term used for a 
Multammadan shrine or tomb of some reputed 
holy person, and whioh ia tho object of pil¬ 
grimage and adoration. ( Wilton's Glossary of 
Indian Terms.) 

DARU ’L-BAWAR OV' _>'•*)• 

Bit. M The abode of perdition.** . A term used 
for hell in the Qur'&n. Sflrah xiv. 88 : ** And 
have made their people to alight at tho abode 
qf perdition.* 

DARU ’L-HARB /•>). 

41 The land of warfare.** According to the 
Dictionary Qhiynsu 1-lAtghal, Daru 'l-barb 
1 * * » oountry belonging to infldols whloh has 
not been subdued by 1st Am.** According to 
the Qf nut. it Is “ a country in whloh peace 
has not been proclaimed botweon Muslims 
and unbelievers. 1 * 

In tho voL ti. p. 854, it is 

written that a Daru 7-fuirb becomes a Daru 
H‘Islam on ono condition, namely, the promul¬ 
gation of the edicts of Islim. The Imim 
Muhammad, in his book called tbo Ziyatiah , 
says a Daru 7- Islam again becomes a Daru 7- 
barb, according to Abu Hanifah, on three 
conditions, namely: (I) That the edicts of the 
unbelievers be promulgated, and the edicts of 
Islim bo suppressed; ( 2 ) That tbo country in 
question be adjoining a I)aru 'l-barb and no 
other Muslim country lie botween them 
(that is, when the duty of Jihid or religious 
war becomes incumbent on them, and they 
have not tho power to carry it on); (8) That no 
protection (omdn) remains for either a Muslim 
or a fttnsii; viz. that amanu * t-awwal , or that 
first protection which was given them when the 
country was first conquered by Islim. The 
Imisns Ytisuf and Muhammad both say that 
when the edicts of unbelievers are promul¬ 
gated in a country, it is sufficient to consti¬ 
tute it a Daru 'l-karb. 

In the Raddu 'l-Mukhtar, vol. iii. p. 801, it 
is stated, 44 If tho edicts of Islim remain in 
fores, together With the ediots of the unbe¬ 
lievers, then the country oaxmot be said to be 
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a Ddru *t~barb. n Tho important question as 
to whether a oountry in tne position of Hin¬ 
dustan may be oonsidered a bdru *l-Islam or 
a Ddru *l-barb has been fully discussed by 
Dr. W. W. Hunter, of the Bengal Civil Ser¬ 
vice, In hia work entitled, Indian Musulman*, 
which is the result of careful inquiry as to 
the necessary conditions of a Jih&d, or a 
Creseentade, instituted at the time of the 
excitement which existed in India in 
1870-7l r in consoquenco of a Wahhabi con¬ 
spiracy jor the overthrow of Christian rule in 
that oountry. The whole matter, according 
to the Sunni Mueulmtoa, hinges upon the 
question whether India is Ddru 'l-barb , 44 a 
land of warfaro," or Ddru 1 l-Islam, “ a land 
of Isldm." 

The Muftis belonging to the IjanTfi and 
Sh&fl 4 I sects at Makkah decided that, 44 as long 
as even somo of the peculiar observances of 
Isldin prevail in a country, it is Ddru'l-Islam? 

The decision of the Mufti of the Maliki sect 
was very similar, being to the following eiTect: 
44 A oountry does not become Ddru ’l-karb 
as soon as it passes into the hands of the 
infidels, but when all or most of the injunc¬ 
tions of Islam disappear therefrom." 

The law doctors of North India deoided 
that, 44 the absence of protection and liberty 
to Musulmdns is essential in a Jihad , or reli¬ 
gious war, and also that there should be a 
probability of victory to the armies of Islim." 

The Shi*ah decision on tho subjeot was as 
follows: “ A Jihid is lawful only when the 
armies of Islam are led by the rightful Imftm, 
when arms and ammunitions of war and ex¬ 
perienced warriors are ready, when it is 
against the enemies of God, when he who 
makes war is in possession of his reason, and 
when he has secured the permission of his 
parents, and has sufficient money to meet the 
expenses of his journey. 1 * 

The Sunnis and Shi 4 ahs alike beliove in 
the eventual triumph of Islim, when the 
whole world shall become followers of the 
Prophet. of Arabia; but whilst the Sunnis 
are, of course, ready to undertake the 
accomplishment of this great and, 44 whenever 
there is a probability of victory to the Mu- 
suInline,” the ShPahs, true to tho one great 
principle of their sect, must wait until the 
appearance of a rightful Imim. [jihad.] 

dAru ’L-islam (r *—si 

44 Land of Islim." According to the JRaddu *J- 
Mukjhtdr , voL iii. p. 891, it is a oountry 
in which the edicts of Islim are fully pro¬ 
mulgated. 

In a state brought under Muslims, all those 
who do not embrace the faith are plaoed 
under certain disabilities. Thoy can worship 
God aooordinp to thoir own ouatoms, provided 
they are not idolaters / but it must bo dono 
without any ostentation, and, whilst churches 
and synagogues may be repaired, no new place 
of worship can be erected. 44 Tho construction 
of ohurchee, or synagogues, in Muslim terri¬ 
tory Is unlawful, this being forbidden in the 
Traditions; but if places of worship belong¬ 
ing to Jews, or Ohristiana, be destroyed, or 


fall into decay, they are at liberty to repair 
them, because buildings cannot endure for 
ever." 

Idol temples must be destroyed, and 
idolatry suppressed by force in all countries 
ruled according to strict Muslim law. (Hi- 
ddvah , voL ii. p. 219.) 

For further particulars, see article daxu 
’l-haxb. 

dAbu *l-qarAr oyjun ,w). 

44 Tho abode that abideth." An expression 
which occurs hi the Quriin, Surah xj. 42: 44 0 
my people t this present life is only a passing 
joy, Dut the lifo to come is the mansion that 
abidetk. H 

DARU *S-SALAM 

44 The abode of peace." An expression which 
ocours iu the Qur'an, Sfirah vi. 197; 44 For 
thorn is a dwelling of peace with their Lord t 
and in reoomponse for their works, shall He 
be their protector." 

DARU ’S-SALTANAH (UJU^W). 

44 The seat of government.” A term given to 
the capital of a province, or a Muslim state. 

DARU '8-9AWAB (v>V« 

u The house of roeompenso.” A name given 
to the Jannatu 4 Adn, or Garden of Eden, by 
the commentator Al-Baif iwl. 

DARVESH, DARWISH 

A Persian word for a religious mendicant. A 
dervesh. It is derived from tho word dor, 
44 a door"; lit. one who goes from door to 
door. Amongst religious Muhammadans, the 
darvesh is called a faqvr, which is the word 
generally used for religious mendicant orders 
in Arabio books. The subject is, therefore, 
oonsidered in the article on iaqul 

DAUGHTERS. Arabio Bint, 

pi. Banal i Heb. Bath (pGl)* I n 

the law of inheritance, the position of a 
daughter is seourod by a verse in the Qur’ftn, 
Sfirah iv. 12; 44 With regard to your children, 
God has commanded you to give the sons tho 
portion of two daughters, and if there be 
daughters, more than two, then they shall 
have two-thirds of that which their father 
hath left, but if she be an only daughter she 
shall have the half." 

The Sirajiyah explains the above as 
follows;— 

44 Daughters begotten by the deoeased take 
in three cases: half goes to one only, and two- 
thirds to two or more; and, if there* be a 
son, the male has the share of two femaloe, 
and he makes them roslduaries. The son's 
daughters are like the daughters begotten 
by the deceased; and they may be in six 
cases; half goes to one only, and two-thirds 
to two or more, on failure of daughters be¬ 
gotten by the deceased ; with a single daugh¬ 
ter of the deceased, they have a sixth, com¬ 
pleting (with the daughter's half) two-thirds; 
but, with two daughters of the deoeased, they 
have no share of the inheritance, unless there 
be, in an equal degree with, or in a lower 
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degree than, them, a boy, who makes thorn 
residuaries. As to the remainder between 
them, the male has the portion of two 
females; and all of the son’s daughters are 
excluded by the son himself. 

“ If a man leave throe son's daughters, 
some of thorn in lower degrees than othors, 
and three daughters of the son of anothor 
son, some of them in lower degree than others, 
and three daughters of the son’s son of 
another son, some of them in loweh degrees 
than others, as in the following table, this is 
called the oase of tashbih. 

First sat. Seoond set. Third set. 

8on. Son. Son. 

Son, daughter. Son. Son 

Son, daughter. Son, daughter. Son. 

Son. daughter. Son, daughter. Son, daughter. 

Son, daughter. Son, daughter. 

Son, daughter. 

“ Here .the eldest of the first line has none 
equal in degree with her; the middle one of 
the first line is equalled in degree by the 
eldest of the seoond, and the youngest of the 
first line is equalled by the middle one of 
the second, and by the eldest of the third line; 
the youngest of the second tine is equalled 
by the middle one of the third line, and the 
youngest of the third set hae no equal in 
degree. When thou host comprehended this, 
then we say: the eldest of the first line has a 
moiety; the middle one of the first line has 
a sixth, together with hor equal in degree, to 
make up two-thirds; and those in lower 
degrees never take anything, unless there be 
a son with them, who makes them residna- 
ries, both her who is equal to him in dagree, 
and her who is above him, but who ie not 
entitled to a share; those below him are ex¬ 
cluded." (Ramsay'* ed. Ae-Sirdjiyah,) 

The age of puberty, or majority, of a 
daughter ie established by the usual signs of 
womanhood ; but in the absence of these signs, 
according to.Abik IJanlfah, she is not of age 
until she is eighteen. But the two (mims, 
Muhammad and Yfisuf, fix the age at fifteen, 
and with this opinion the Im&m a*h-Sha(W 
agrees. 

With regard to a daughter's freedom in a 
marriage contract, Shaikh ‘Ahdu ’l-ITaqq, In 
his commentary on tho Traditions (vol. iii. 
p. 106), eays, “ All the learned doctors are 
agreed that a virgin daughter, until she has 
arrived at the age of puberty, is entirely at 
the disposal of her father or lawful guardian, 
but that in the evonl of a woman having been 
left a widow after she has attained the sge 
of puberty, she ie entirely at liberty to marry 
whom she likes." There is, however, he says, 
tome difference of opinion as to the free¬ 
dom of a girl who has not been married an4 
has arrived at the age of puberty. A lift 
Han if ah rules that she is entirely free from 
the control of her guardian with regard to her 
marriage, but ath-Sh&A'I rules otherwise. 
Again, as regards a widow who is not of 
age. Abfi Hsni/ah says tbs cannot marry 
without her guardian's permission bnt ash 
Shftfi‘1 says sbo is free. 


Aeoording to tho teaching of the Prophet, 

“ a virgin daughter giro# her oonsent to mar¬ 
riage by silence." He also taught “ that a 
woman ripe in years shall have her consent 
asked, and if she remain silent her silence is 
consent, but if she do pot consent, she shall 
not bo forced." But this tradition is also to 
beeomparod with another, in which he said, 

“ There is no marriage without the permission 
of the guardians." ( Miehkdt , xiii. o. iv. pt. 2.1 
Henoe the difference between the learoea 
doctors on thie subject. 

,The author of the Alrhldq-i-Jalatl eays it Is 
not advisable to teaoh girls to read and write, 
and this is the general feeling amongst 
Muhammadans In all parts of tba world, 
although it is considered right to enable 
them to reoite the Qur’ta end the liturgical 
prayers. 

The father or guardian is to be blamed who 
does not marry his daughter at au early ago, 
for Muhammad is related to have said, “ It 
is written in the Book of Moses, that vfho- 
soevor does not marry his daughter wheri she 
hath reached the age of twelve years is re¬ 
sponsible for any sin she may commit." 

The anoiont Arabs used to oall the angels 
the “ daughters of God," and objected strongly, 
as tho Badiwis do in the present day, to 
female offspring, and they used to bury their 
Infant daughters alive. These practices Mu¬ 
hammad reprobates hi the Qur'an, R fir ah xvL 
69: “ And they ascribo daughters unto God! 
Glory be to Him I But they deeire thorn sot 
for themselves.. Por when the birth of a 
daughter is announced to any one at them, 
dark shadows settle on his face, and he ia sad; 
he hideth him from the people beoause of 
the ill tidings. Shall he keep it with diagraoe, 
or bury it in the dust f Are not thoir judg¬ 
ments wrong ? " 

Mr. Rodwell remarks on this varse: “ Thus 
Rabbinisvn teaches that to be a woman is a 
great degradation. The modern Jew saye in 
his Daily Prayers, fol 6,6, “ Blessed art thou, 
O Lord our God I King of the Universe I who 
hath not made me a woman." 

. D0MAH (k’y*)* A fortified town 
held by the Ohnstlan chiof U(aider, who waa 
defeated by the Muslim general gjb&lid, and 
by him converted to Muhammadanism, jlh. 9. 
But the mercenary character of Ukaidar's 
conversion led him to revolt after Muham¬ 
mad’s death. (Muir's life of Mohamet, voi| 
iv. p. 191.) 

DAVID.. Arabic D&wud , or 
Dmwud. A king of Israel and a Prophet, 
to whom God revealed the ZahGr, or Book 
of Psalms, [sabux.] He has* no speeial 
title or kalimah , as ail Moatiins are agreed 
that he was not a law-givor or the founder 
of a dispensation. The account of him in 
the Qur’an is oxoeedingty meagre. It is 
given as follows, with tho commentator’s 
remarks translated in italics by Mr. Lane:— 

-* And God gave him (David} the kingship 
over the children of Israel , and wisdom, after 
the death of Samuel and Saul , and they 
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[namely these two gift*] had not boon given 
together to any one before him; and He taught 
him what He pleased, at the art of making 
coate of mail, and the language of birds. Ana 
were it not for God's repelling inon, one by 
Another, surply the earth had become corrupt 
by the predominance of the polytheists and the 
slaughter of the Musums and the ruin of the 
places of worship : but God is benefloent to 
the peoples, ana hath repelled some by others .” 
(Surah 1L 227.) 

“ Hath the story of the two opposing parties 
come unto thee, when they ascended over the 
walls of the oratory of David, having been pre¬ 
vented going in unto him by the door, because of 
his being engaged in devotion t When they 
went in unto Devid, and he was frightened at 
them,they said, Pear not: ice are two oppos¬ 
ing parties It is said that they were two 
parties of more than one each ; aud it is said 
that they were two individuals, angels, who 
came as two litigants , to admonish David , who 
had ninety-nine wives, and had desired the wife 
of a person who had none but her, and married 
her and taken her as his wife. [One of them 
said,] Ono of us hath wronged the other; 
therefore judge between us with truth, and 
be not uniuit, but direct ns into the right 
way. Vorily this my brother in religion had 
nine-and-ninety owes, and I had one ewo; and 
he said, tfako me her keeper. And he orer- 
oamo me iu the dispute.— And the other con¬ 
fessed htm to have spoken truth. —[Darid] 
•aid, Verily he hath wronged thee in demand¬ 
ing thy ewe to add her to his ewes: and redly 
many associates wrong one another, except 
those who beliere and do righteous deads: 
and few indeed are they.— And the two angels 
said, ascending in their [proper or assumed] 
forms to heaven,'The man hath passed sentence 
against himself. So David was admonished. 
And Darid poroeired that We had tried him 
by his love of that Woman; wherefore he asked 
ardon of his Lord, and fell down bowing 
imself (or prostrating himself), and repented. 
So We forgave him that; and rerily for bim 
fwaa ordained] a high rank with Us (that is, 
an increase of good fortune in this world), and 
[tfaere shall be for him] an excellent rqtreat 
In the world tocome. n (Surah xxxriii. 20-24.) 

u Wo compelled the mountains to* glorify 
Us, with Darid, and the birds also, ok his com¬ 
manding them to dp so, when he experienced 
languor s and We did this. And We taught 
him the art of making ceats of mail (for 
before his time plates of metal were used) for 
yon among mankind tn general , that they 
might defend, yon from your suffering in 
warring with your enemies. —Will ye then, 
0 people of Mecca, be thankful for My 
favours , believing the apostles t n (Sarah xxi. 
70, 80.) 

Sale ohserree that Yahyt the oommontator, 
most rationally understands hereby the dirine 
rerolations which Darid recuirod jfrom God, 
and not the art of making coats of mail.— 
The cause of hie applying himself to this art 
is thus related In the Mirmtn *s-Zdmdn :—He 
used to go forth in disguise: and when ho 
found any people who knew him not, ho ap¬ 


proached them and asked them respecting 
the eondnet of Darid, and they praised him 
and prayed for him; bnt one day, as he was 
asking questions respecting himself as usual, 
God sent to him an angel in the form of a 
human boing, who said, “ An excellent man 
were Darid if he did not take from the public 
treasury.” Whereupon the heart of Darid 
was oontraeted, and ho begged of God to 
render him independent: so Ho made iron soft 
to him, and it beoame in his hands as thread ; 
and he ased to sell a coat of mail for four 
thousand [pieces of money—whether gold or 
silrer is not said], and with part o( this he 
obtained food for niinsolf, and part he gave In 
alms, and with part he fed his family. Hence 
an excellent ooat of mail is often called by 
the Arabs “ Dfiwudi,’ 1 it. u Daridean.*’ (Set 
Lane’s translation of The Thousand and One 
Nights % ohap. viii. note 5.) 

David, it is said, diridod his time regularly, 
setting apart one day for the service of God, 
another day for rendering justice to hie 
people, another day for preaohing to them, 
and another day for his own affairs. 

DA‘WA A claim in a law¬ 

suit A claim or demand. (See Hamilton’s 
Hiddyahv roL iil. p. 68.) 

DA‘WAH («/*d). Lit. “ A call, in¬ 
vocation (i.e. of God’s holp)." A term used to 
expross a systom of incantation whiob is held 
to be lawful by orthodox Muhammadans; 
whilst sihr, ** magic,” and kahdnah, “ fortune- 
telling,” are said to be unlawful, the Pro¬ 
phet having forbidden both. 

From the Muslim hooka it appears that 
Muhammad is believed to hare sanctioned the 
use of spells and incantations, so long as the 
words usod were only those of the names of 
God, or of tho good angels, and of the good 
gonii; although the more striot amongst 
them (the Wahhabis, for example.) would say 
that only an invocation of God Himself was 
lawful—teaching whiob appears to be mom 
in aooordance with that of Mohammad, who 
is related to hero said, M There Is nothing 
wrong in using spells so long as von do not 
associate anything with God.” (Mishkat, xxi 
o. 1.) It is therefore dearly lawful to use 
charms and amulets On whiob the name of 
God only is inscribed, and to invoke the help 
of God by any oeremony, provided no one is 
associated with Him. 

The Science of drtwah has, however, been 
very much elaborated, and in many respects 
its teachers seem to hare departed from die 
original teaching of their Prophet on the sub- 
Jeot 

In India, the most popular work on da t wah 
is tho Jawahiru 'l-Khamsah. by Shaikh Abu 
*i-Mnwayyid of Gpiorat, ▲.& 066, in whiob h«« 
•ays the suionoe Is usod for tho following 
purposes. (1) To establish friendship or 
onraity botweeo two persons. (2) To cause 
the oure, or the sickness and deatn, of a per¬ 
son. (3) To secure the accomplishment of 
one’s wishes, both temporal and spiritual. 
(4) To obtain defeat or victory In battle 
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This book la largely made up of Hindu 
customs which, in India, hare become part of 
Muhammadanism; but we shall endeavour 
to. confine ourselves to a consideration of 
those sections which exhibit the eo-osllod 
science as it exists in its relation to Islam. 

fn order to explain this occult acienee, we 
ah.ill consider it under tho following divisions: 

1. The qualifications necessary for the *dnn7, 
or the person who practices it. 

2. The tables required by the teacher, and 
their usee. 

8. An explanation of the terms as>dt, smkat 9 
‘KsJtr, yx/f. door. baxJ. khatm , and sarf*u 7- 
ijdbak. end their Uses. 

4. The methods employed for commanding 
tho preatnoe of the genii. • 

I. When anyone enters upon the*study of the 
scienoe, he must begin by paying tho utmost 
attention to cleanliness. No dog, or cat, or 
any stranger, fa allowed to enter his dwelling* 
.place, and he must purify bis houso by burn¬ 
ing wood-aloes, pesttles, and other sweet- 
scented perfumes. He must take the utmost 
care that hie body is in no way defiled, and he 
must bathe and perform the legal ablutions 
constantly. A most important preparation 
for the exercise of the art is a forty-days* fast 
(chiUa) % when he must sleep on a mat spread 
on the ground, sleep as little as possible, and 
not enter into general conversation. Exor¬ 
cists not unfroquently repair to some cave or 
retired spot in order to undergo complete 
abstinence. 

The diet of the exorcist must depend upon 


the kind of ostsd, or names of God he intends 
to recite. If they are the asm?* ’IjalUtlyah. 
or “ terrible attributes ” of the Almighty, then 
he must refrain from the uee of meat, fish, 
eggs, honey, and musk. If they are the 
aemd’ii '1-jammliyaA, or “ amiable attributes.** 
be must abstain from buttor, curds, vinegar, 
•alt, and amborgrise. If he Intends te recite 
both attributes, he must then abstain from 
such things as garlic, onions, and asaafmtlda. 

It is also of the utmost importance that the 
rvorcist should eat things which are lawful, 
always speak the truth, and not cherish a 
proud or haughty spirit. He should bo care¬ 
ful not to make a display of his powers before 
the world, but treasure up in Ids bosom the 
knowledge of his acquirements. It is con¬ 
sidered very dangerous to his own life for a 
novice to practice tho soienoe ol exorcism. 

II. Previous to reciting any of the names 
or attributes of God for the establishment of 
friendship or enmity in behalf of any pereon, 
it is necessary to ascertain the initials of hi| 
or her name in the Arabic alphabet, whleh 
letters are considered by exorcists to be con¬ 
nected with the twelve signs of the sodiae, 
tho seven planets, and the four elements. 
The followingtables. whioh are taken from the 
Jawahiru 7- Khamsaky occur, In a similar form, 
in all books on exorcism, give the above com¬ 
binations, together with the nature of the per¬ 
fume to be burnt, and the names of the presid¬ 
ing genius and guardian angel. These tables 
may be considered the key to the whole 
•oiende of exorcism. 


Letters of the Alphabet arranged 
according In tho Akj**d [abjad], 
with their respective number. 

i \ 

s s* 

• • 

♦ j 

A » 

The Special Attributes or Names 
of God. 

m 

AUah. 

4 

fi-W 

Jami*. 

ok* 

Day yin. 

Lj*lU 

Uadi. 

The Number of the Attribute. 

86 

118 

114 

86 

20 

The Meaning of the Attribute. 

God. 

Eternal 


Reckoner. 

Guide. 

The Olase of the Attribute. 

Terrible. 

Amiable. 

Terrible A 
Amiable 
combined. 

Terrible. 

Amiable. 

The Quality, Vice, or Virtue of 
the Letter. 

Friendship. 

Love. 

• 

Love. 

Enmity. 

Enmity. 

The Elements. (ArforaA ‘And#ir.) 

Fire. 

Air. 

Water. 

Earth. 

Fire. 

The Perfume of the Letter. 

BleekAloes 

B 

Oinnamon. 

RedSandaL 

White 

Sandal. 

The Signs of the Zodiac. 

(Bure/.) 

Uamai 

Ham. 

Jaura 

Twins. 

Sore ids. 
Crab. 


UamaL 

Ram. 

The Planets. 

(Acncd&tA) 

Z*h*l. 

Safum. 

Mashtarl. 

Jupiter. 

Mirrilh. 

. Mars. 

Shams. 

Sup. 

Xuhrah. 

Venus. 

The Genii (Jiuu.) 

Qayupflsh. 

Danflah. 

Nnlftsh. 

Twayfish. 

Hfish. 

The Guardian Angels. (Muwakkif.) 

mm 

JibrTfl. 

Kalkttl. 

Dard&’D. 

IhirbiTL 
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Letters of the Alphabet arranged 
aooording to the Abiad [abjad], 
with their respective number. 

6 > 

7 ) 

8 t 

■ 

10 „ 

The Special Attributes or Names 
of God. 


£alk. 

guqq. 

jkU. 

fakir. 


The Number of the Attribute. 

46 

87 

108 

215 

130 

The Meaning of the Attribute. 

Friend. 

Purifior. 

Truth. 

Holy. 

Chief. 

The OlaSs of tne Attribute. 

Amiable. 

Combined. 

Combined. 

Terrible. 

Amiable. 

The Quality, Vice, pr Virtue of 
the Letter. 

d 

■ > 
o 

►4 

Love. 

Hatred. 

Desire. 

Attraotion. 

The Elements. 

(Arbafah * And fir.) 

Air. 

Water. 

Earth. 

Fire. 

Air. 

The Porfume of the Letter. 

Camphor. 

Honey. 

Saffron. 

Musk. 

Roso 

Leaves. 

The Signs of the Zodiac. 

(Burij.) 

Jauza'. 

Twins. 

Sarutdn. 

Grab. 

Judy . 
Goat. 

Hamal. 

Ram. 

MUuin. 

Scales. 

The Planets. 

(Kawildb) 

'U [drid. 
Mercury. 

Qamar. 

Moon. 

Zubal. 

Saturn. 

Mushtari. 

Jupiter. 

Mimth. 

Mars. 

The Genii (Jinn.) 

Puydsh. 


*Aydsh. 

Badydsh. 

Shahbdsh. 

The Guardian AngeL 

(MuwakldL) 

RaftmalL 

SharkilL 

Tankafil. 

IshmftlL 

SarakikiH. 

Letters Of the Alphabet arranged 
according to the Abjud [abjad], 
with tbelr respective number. 

20 «s) 

80 J 

40 r 

w w 

60 ^ 

The Speoial Attributes or Names 
of God. 

Ki.fi. 

uyj 

Lutlf. 

Malik. 

fL. 

ISi 

The Number of the Attribute. 

Ill 

120 

00 

256 

180 

The Meaning of the Attribute. 

Sufficient 

Benignant 

King. 

Light. 

Hearer. 

The Glass of the Attribute. 

Amiable. 

Amiable. 

Terrible. 

Amiable. 

Combined. 

The Quality, Vice, or Virtue of 
the Letter. 

Love. 

Separation. 

Love. 

Hatred. 

Desire. 

The Elements. 

( k Arba'uh * Andfir .) 

Water. 

. Earth. 

Fire. 

Air. 

Water. 

The Perfuino of the Letter. 

White rose 
leaves. 

Apples. 

Quince. 

Hyacinth. 

Different 
kinds of 
Scents. 

Tho Sigus of the Zodiac. 

(Burij.) 

1 Aqrab. 
Scorpion. 

$aur. 

Bull. 

Asad. 

Lion. 

Mixon. 

Scalos. 

Qfiu*. 

Archer. 

Tho Plane! s. 

(Kawdkib.) 

S/uimm. 

Sun. 

Zuhrak. 

Vouus. 

• V(ari,1. 

Moroury. 

Qamar. 

Moon. 

jlubat. 

Saturn. 

Tho Genii (Jinn.) 

Kadydsh.. 

*Adydsh. 

Majbdsh. 

Damalyueh 


The Guardian Angela. 

(MuwaUal) 

KharurilL 

TstdU 

Ruyd’il. 

HOU’il. 

Ham- 

wakTl. 
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Letters of the Alphabet arranged 
according to the Abjad [abjad], 
with their respective number. 


Thu Special Attributes or Names 
of God. 


The Number of tho Attribute. 


The Meaning of the Attribute. I Exalted. Opener. 



Esta- Powerful. Lord, 
blisbed. 


The Olaes of the Attribute. 


Terrible. Amiable. Terrible. Combined. Terrible. 


The Quality, Tice, or Virtue of Riches. Enmity, 
tho Letter. 


Intimacy. Desire. Friend¬ 
ship. 


The Elements. 

(Arbtfak 'Anafir.) 


The Perfume of the Letter. 


The Signs of the Zodiac. 

(Burij.) 


The Planets. 

( Kawikib .) 


Earth. 


Firo. 


Air. 


Water. 


Earth. 


Whito Walnut 
Pepper. 


Sumbulah. A tad. 

Virgin. Lion. 


MuthtarL Mxrrxkh. 
Jupiter. Marc. 


Nutmeg. Orange. Rosewater. 


Mi tan. gut. Sumbulah. 

Scales. Fish. Virgin. 


Shamt. Zuhrak . l UtaridL 

Sun. Venus. Mercury. 


The Genii. 


(•/inn.) 


The Guardian Angels. 


(Mu 


Angel 

wakkt 


Kashpush. Latyiinh. Kaiapdsh. Shamytish. Rahdsh. 


Lum&’tl Sat hmsli I Abjmili ‘ItrdTl. AmwakO. 


Letters of the Alphabet arranged 
according to the Abjad [abjad], 
with their respective number. 


The Special Attributes or Names 
of God. 


The Number of the Attribute. 


The Meaning of the Attribute. 


The Claes of the Attribute. 


The Elements. 

(Arfrah * Anadir.) 


The Perfume of the Letter. 


The Signs of the Zodiac. 
(Buruj.) 


The Planet#. 

(Kawakib.) 


The Genii (Jtfan.) 


The Guardian Angela. 



Amiable. 


The Quality, Viee. or Virtue of Enmity, 
the Letter. 


an Angela. 

MuwakkiL) 


Fire. 


Tatownb. 


oto/?. 


460 


Accepter. Forgiver. 


gSbit. 


Amiable. 


Sleepless- 
n< 


Air. 


Stable. 


Torriblo. 


Hatred. 


Water. 


White Aloes. Amber. White Aloes. 


* Aqrab . Dalw. 

Scorpion. Watering Pot. 


Qfltmar . 
Moon. 


ZubaL 

Saturn 


Mvthtari. 

Jupiter. 


AmriTi 


AsrAU 


Mfkftll. 


Khtiliq. 




Creator. 


Combined. 


Lore. 


Eaith 


Violet. 


Jachf. 

Goat. 


Mirrtkh. 

Mars. 


Tashydsh. I Lafcydsh. T w *bydsh. Dal&ydsh. 


MahkiU 
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Letters of the Alphabet arranged 
according to the Abjad [abjad], 
with their respectiYo number. 

700 J 

800 y* 

900 h 

1000 i 

The Special Attributes or Names 
of .God. 

Ziktn 

- 

itrr. 

&, 

dtZfir. 

The Number of the Attribute. 

921 

1001 

1106 

1266 

The Meaning of the Attribute. 

Rememberer 

Punisher. 

Efident. 

Great 

Forgirer. 

The Class of the Attribute. 

Combined. 

Terrible. 

Terrible. 

Amiable. 

The Quality, Vice, or Virtue of 
the Letter; 

Hatred. 

Hatred. 

Enmity. 

Oonra- 

lesoenoe. 

The Elements. 

( Arba'ak Mnd#iV.) 

Fire. 

Air. 

Water. 

Earth. 

The Perfume of the Letter. 

Sweet 

Basil. 

Labumam. 

Jasmine. 

Olores. 

The Signs of the Zodiac. 

(Buriy.) 

Qpus. 

Archer. 

Dalw. 

Watering 

Pot 

gut. 

Fish. 

ffut. 

Fish. 

The Planets. 

(Kawikib.) 

SJUmi, 

Sun. 

Zuhrdh. 

Venus. 

*U land. 
Mercury. 

Qamar. 

Moon. 

• 

The Genii. 

(Jim.) 

Twakapdsh. 

Ghay&sh. 

QhafnpAsh. 

'ArkupOsh. 

The Guardian Angel. 

(MuwakkiL) 

Butra 

‘AtilL 

NurtfL 

NukhkU 


Th« tex of the signs of the Zodiac (buritj) has bean determined as in the following table. 
Between males and females olists friendship; between males and hermaphrodites sometimes 
friendship somotimes enmity; between femalos and hermaphrodites the most inYeterate 
enmity:— 

mraus. HumraKODim 

. Burji-pcwr. Twins. . Burj-i-Jauxf. 

. Burj-i-Mita*. Virgin . Burj-i-SumbulaA, 

. Burj-i-Sarata*. Goats . . Burj-i-Jcfy. 

Watering 

Archer • Burj-i-Qam. Pot. . Bwj-i-Dak>. 


AstrologUts bar© determined the relatire dispocitions of the planote ( kawakib ) to be as 
follows 


Ram . Bmj-i-Hamtd, Bull 

lion . Bvrj-i-Axtd. Scalos. 

Scorpion . Bwj-i-'Aqrab. Crab . 

Fifth Rurii. 


Venus 

and 

Saturn. 

Venus 

and 

Moon. 

Jupiter 

and 

Venus. 

Jupiter 

and 

Sun. 

Sun 

and 

Moon. 

Jupiter 

and 

Moon. 

Sun 

and 

Venus. 

| Friondihip. 

Moon 

and 

Mercury. 

Saturn 

and 

Mercury. 

Jupiter 

and 

Mercury. 

Mars 

and 

Mercury. 

Venus 

and 

Mercury. 

Mars 

and 

Venus. 

Sun 

and 

Mercury. 

) Mixed Friendship and 
> Enmity or Indiffer- 
) once. 

Saturn 

and 

Sun. 

Saturn 

and 

Jkoon. 

Mars 

and 

Moon. 

Mars 

and 

Sun. 

Saturn 
an<2 
Sun. 

Jupiter 

and 

Mars. 

Jupiter 

and 

Saturn. 

| Enmity. 
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The four .foment. (arbgtah ‘mafir) (Und in relation to each other ae follow* 


Water and Water. Earth and Earth. 

Fire and Fire. Air and Air. 

J- Friendship. 

Fire and Air. Air and Water. 

1 Mixed Friendship and Enmity 
> or Indifference. 

Fire and Water. Barth and Water. 

Fire and Earth. 1 

j. Enmity. 


Aii aa illustration of the use of thsso tables, 
two persons, Akram und Rahtmah, oontem- 
plftte /ft mfttrimoniftl ftUUnoe, and wish to 
know if it will be a happy union or other¬ 
wise. 

The exorcist must first ascertain if the 
elements (arba*ak *askd$ir) % the signs of the 
sodiao (buriy ), and the planets (kawakib), are 
amicably or infahicably disposed to each other 
in # the cases of these two Individuals, and also 
if 'there is a combination expressed in the im 
or name of Qod connected with their initial 
letters. 

In the present instance the initial letter of 
Akr&xn is ali/ 9 and that of Rabimah, re, and 
a reference to the foregoing tables will pro¬ 
duce the following results:— 

Abram. Ra&maM. 


Initial letter. 

The quality of 
the letter. 

The element. 

The attribute, 

The quality of 
the attribute. 

The planet. 

The sign of the 
sodiao. 

The perfume. 

The genius. 

The angel 


AIM V 

Rft> 

Friendship. 

Fire. 

Allih. 

Friendship. 

Earth. 

Rabb. 

Terrible. 

Saturn 

Terrible. 

Mercury. 

The ram. 
Black aloes. 
Qayupftsh. 
Isriffl 

The virgin. 
Rose water. 
Rahdsh. 
Amwikil 


In considering this case, the exoreist will 
observe that there is a combination in the 
attributes of Qod, both belonging to the amffu 
’l-jalahyahy or terrible attributes. There is also 
a combination in the quality of the letters, 
both implying friendship. Their respective 
planets, Saturn and Mercury, show a combi¬ 
nation of either mixed friendship and enmity, 
or, perhaps r indifference. The sign of the 
zodiac, the ram being a male, and tl\at of the 
virgin a hermaphrodite, show a possible alter¬ 
nation of friendship and enmity between the 
parties. The elements, flrd and earth, being 
opposed, imply enmity. It therefore appears 
that there will be nothing againstthesfc two per¬ 
sons, Akram and Rahim ah forming a matrimo¬ 
nial aUianoe, # and that they may reasonably ex¬ 
pect as much happiness from their union as 
usually'falls to the lot of the human race. 
SltoulJ tho good oiUoes of the exoreist bo re* 


quested, he will, by inoantation, according to 
the table givon, appeal to the Almighty as 
Allih and Ribb, call in the aid of the genii 
Qayupdsh and Rahilsh, and of the guardian 
angels, Isr&fTl snd Amwikfl The perfumes he 
will burn in his numerous recitals will be blaek 
aloes and rose-water, and so bring about a 
speedy increase in the happiness of the per¬ 
sons of Akram and Rahimah! 

IH As we have already explained, the in¬ 
cantations used bv exorcists consist in the 
reoital of either the names or. attributes of 
God, or of certain formula which are given in 
books on tho subject In the JawShiru 7- 
Khamsak, there were many forms of incanta¬ 
tion, but we seleet the following one to illus¬ 
trate the subject:— 

* **)'.>) 

Subbanaka / ia ilaha iHa anta ! Rabba• 
IculU-ihaCint wa warigaAu / top ratigahu t wa 
r&bimahu! 

Glory be to Thee I There is no deity but 
Thee! The Lord of All j and the Inheritor 
thereof I and the Provider therefor I and tho 
Merciful thereon I 


This inoantation consists of forty-four 
letters, oxolusive of vowel points, as is shown 
by the following table:— 


i 

u* 

Sin 

60 

8 

V* 

Bn 

a 

8 

C 

Hi 

8 

4 

\ 

Alif 

1 

6 

o 

Nun 

50 

6 


Kaf 

20 

7 

.J 

Lam 

80 

8 

\ 

Alif 

1 

9 

\ 

Alif 

1 

10 

J 

Lam 

80 

11 

A 

Hfi 

5 

12 

\ 

Alif 

1 

13 

J 

Lam 

30 

i4 

3 

Lam 

80 

15 

X 

Alif 

1 

16 

\ 

AJif 

1 

17 

ts 

Nun 

50 

18 

VS* 

Ta 

400 
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19 

) 

BA 

200 

20 


BA 

2 

21 

v 

BA 

2 

22 

a) 

Kif 

20 

23 

J 

Lam 

30 

24 

j 

li&m 

30 

25 

v> 

Shin 

300 

26 

J 

Ya 

10 

27 

• 

Hamzali 

1 

28 


Wan 

6 

29 

! 

Wau 

6 

30 

1 

Alif 

1 

31 

J 

BA 

200 

32 

d» 

SA 

• • 

500 

33 


HA 

5 

84 

) 

Wau 

6 

35 

w 

J 

BA 

200 

36 

i 

Alif 

1 

87 

) 

ZA 

7 

38 

J 

QAf 

100 

39 

Jg 

HA 

5 

40 

1 

Wau 

6 

41 

w 

J 

BA 

200 

42 

i 

Alif 

1 

43 

c 

y* 

8 

44 

c 

Mim 

40 

45 


HA 

5 


2G13 


In reciting such an invocation, units aro 
reckoned as hundreds^ tens as thousands, hun¬ 
dreds as tens of thousands, and thousands as 
hundreds of thousands. 

In tho above formula — 

Its nifdb, or flxod estate, is tho 
number of letters (/.«. 45) put 
into thousands — . 4.500 

its takdt, or aims, is the half of 
the nifdb added to itself, 

4,500 and 2,250= . 0,750 

Its *ughr % or tithes, is half of the 
a bo to half added to the utkdt , 

6,750 and 1,125 * 7,875 

Its pt/f. or lock, Is half of 1,125 s 568 
Its daur % or eirclo, is obtained by 
adding to its qufl the sum of 
the ‘usAr and then doubling 
the total;— 

568 

7,875 

- 8,438 

8,488 

- 16,876 

Us bagl, or gift, is the fixed 

number.7,000 

Its tkm(H i or seal, is the Axed 
number . 1,200 

Its sftrPu ’/'iVakd, or speedy 
answer, is the fixed number . 12,000 


Total . 56.764 


da‘wah 

After the exorcist has recited the formula 
the above number of times, he should, in 
order to make a roply more certain, treble 
the ni$db, making it 185,000, and then add 
2,618, the value of the combined number of 
letters, making a total of 137,618 rocitale. 
The number of theso recitals should bo divided 
as noarly as possible in oqual part? for each 
day’s reading, provided it bocomptoted within 
forty days. By a rehearsal of these, says our 
author, the mind of the exorcist becomes com¬ 
pletely transported, and, whether asleep or 
awake, he ifinds himself accompanied by 
splrita and genii Xjinn) to the highest heavens 
and the lowest depths of oartii. These spirits 
then reveal to him hidden mysteries, and 
render souls and spirits obedient to the will 
of the exorcist. 

IV. If the exorcist wish to command the 
presence of geuii in behalf of a certain person, 
it is generally supposed to be effected in the 
following manner. Ho must, first of all, shut 
himself up in a room uud fast for forty days. 
Ho should bosmear the chamber with red 
ochre, and, having purified himself, should sit 
on a small carpet, and proceed to oall the 
genius or demon. He must, however, first 
find ont what spocial genii are required to 
oifoot his purpose. If, for example, ho is 
about to nail iu tlio aid of these spirits in be¬ 
half of a porsoit uuined Bull ram (p\j %|) he will 

find out, first, the spocial genii prosiding over 
tho name, the letters of which are, omitting 
tho vowel points, BMRA U. Upon refer¬ 
ence to the table it will be seen that they are 
Dsnush, Hush, Ha hush, Qayupuih, and llaj- 
buafy. Ho must then find out what are the 
apcciai names of God indicated by theso 
letters, wliioh we find in the table are al• Bdqi, 
" tiie Eternal/ aJ- Hddi, u tho Guide/ ar-Rabb, 
“the Lord/ Allah, “God/ al Malik, “ the 
King/ He must then ascertain the power of 
the Tetters, indicating the numbor of times for 
the rocital, which will be thus:— 

B, 2 equal to 200 
H, 6 „ 500 

K, 200 „ 20,000 

A, 1 „ 100 

M, 40 „ 4,000 

Total . 24,800 

The exorcist should then, in order to oall 
in the help of the genii, reoite the following 
formula, not fewer than 24,800 times:— 

Yu Danushu! for the take of the Eternal 
Opel 

Ya Huahu! for the sake of the Guide I 

Y& Rah&shu! for the sake of the Lord! 

Y4 Qayupusliu I for the sake of Ailih I 

Ya Majb&shu! for the sake of the King I 

The exorcist will perform this roeital with 
his face turned towards the house of the 
object he wishes to affect, and burn the per¬ 
fumes indicated according to the table for the 
letters of B&hrixn’s name. 

Tbore are very many other methods of 
performing this exorcism, but the foregoing 
will suffice as a specimen of the kind of ser¬ 
vice. [magic.] 
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DAY. The Muhammadan day 

commences at sun-set; our Thursday even¬ 
ing,.for example, being the beginning of the 
Muslim Friday. The Arabic Yaum denotos 
the day of twenty-four hours, and Nahar , the 
day in contradistinction to the night (Jaify 
Tho days of the week are as follows:— 

Ycntmn *l-ahad f first-day, Sunday. 

Yuvmu ’/'igtiatn, second day, Monday. 

Yavmu *|-|a/d#<T, third day, Tuesday. 

Fatnwm 7-arW, fourth day, Wodnosday. 

Yaum i 7-AAamis, Thursday. 

Yoiisiu 7-yMM'ak, Day of Assembly, Friday. 

Yaumu Sabbath-day, Saturday. 

Of the days of the week, Monday, Wednes¬ 
day, Thursday, and Friday, are esteemed 
good and auspicious; the other* evil. 
(Qouim-i• /#/am, p. 408.) Friday U tho spe¬ 
cial day appointed by Muhammad for meet¬ 
ing in the chief mosque for public worship, 
[vmday.] 

DAY OF JUDGMENT, [kbsur 

UBOTIOH.] 

DEATH. Arabic Mtvut ; Wafdt. 
It Is distinctly taught In the QtirUtt that 
the hour of death is fixed for ovary living 
oreature. 

Sfirah xvi. 68: 44 If God were to punish men 
for their wrong-doing. He would not leave on 
the earth a single living oreature; but He 
respites them until a stated time: and when 
their time comes they oannot delay it an 
hour, nor can they hasten it." 

Sarah lit 182: M Every soul must taste 
death, and ye shall only be paid your hire on 
the day of resurrection." 

Sdrah L 17: 44 Tho agony of death shad 
come in truth, that is what thou didst shun." 

In the Traditions, Muhammad has taught 
that it is sinful to wish for death: 44 Wish not 
for death, not even if thou art a doer of good 
Works, for peradventure thou mayeet increase 
them with an increase of life. Nor even if 
thou art's sinner, for with increase of life 
thou mayest obtain God's pardon." 

One day the Prophot said: 44 Whosoever 
loves to meet God, God will love to meet him, 
and whoevor d l§ likes to moot God, God will 
dislike to moot him." Then ‘Ayiahah said, 
44 Truly we all dislike death and consider it a 
great affliction." The Prephet replied, 44 Thou 
dost not understand me. Wbon death comes 
near a believer, then God gives him a spirit of 
resignation, and so it is that thsrs is nothing 
which a believer likea so much as death." 

Al-Barft* ibn 4 Aslb, one of the Companions, 
Bay!:— 

44 1 came out with the Prophet at tho 
fnneral of ono of the assistants, and we arrived 
ust at the grave, before they had interred 
he body, and the Prophet sat down, and Wo 
sat around him with our heads down, and 
were eo silent, that you might say that birds 
were sitting upon our heads. And there was 
a stick in the Prophet's hand with which he 
kept striking the ground. Then he raised his 
head and said twice or thrice to his compa¬ 
nions, 4 Seek the protection of God from the 


punishments of the grave.* After that he 
said: 4 Verily, when a Muslim soparatoth 
from tho world and bringoth his soul to futu¬ 
rity, angels doscend to him from the celestial 
regions, whose facos arc white. You might 
say thoir facos are the sun, and they have a 
shroud of the shrouds of paradise, and per¬ 
fumes therefrom. So they sit apart from the 
docoasod, as far as the eyes, can see. After 
which tho Angel of Death (.Maluku 7*Afoul) 
comes to tho deceasod and sits at his head, 
and says, 44 0 pdre soul, come forth to God's 
pardoi} and pleasure." Then the soul comes 
out, issuing like water from a bag, and the 
Angel of Death takes it; and when he takes 
it, the angels do not allow it to remain in his 
hands for the twinkling of an eye. But when 
the Angel of Death has taken the soul of a 
servant of God, he resigns it to his assistants, 
in whose hands is a shroud, and they put it 
into the shroud and with the perfumes, when 
a fragrance issues from tho soul like the smell 
Of the best musk that is to be found on tho 
fade of the earth* Then the Angels carry it 
upwards, and they do not pass by any con¬ 
course of angels who do not say, 44 What is 
this pure sou1, and who is owner of it ? " And 
they say, 44 8uoh a one, tho son of snob a one," 
oalling him by the best names by whioh he 
was known in the world, till they reach the 
lowest region of heaven with him. And the 
angels ask tho door to he opened for him, 
whioh is done. Then angels follow it through 
each heaven, the angel of one region to those 
of the next, and so on till it readies the 
seventh heaven, when God says, 44 Write the 
name of My servant in ‘IlHyftn, and return 
him towards the earth, that is, to his body 
whioh Is buried in the earth, because 1 bavh 
created man from oarth and return him to it, 
and will bring him out from it again as 1 
brought him out at first." Then tho souls are 
returned into their bodios, whon two angele 
[mukkar and jvaktr] oome to the dead man 
and cause him to sit up, and say to him, 
44 Who is thy Lord ? " Ho replies, “ My Lord 
is God." Then they say, 44 What is thy reli¬ 
gion ? " Ho says, 41 Islam." Thon they say, 
44 What is this man Who is sent to you t " f«.s. 
the Prophets He says, 14 He is the Fropnet 
of God." Then thev say, 44 What is your proof 
of his mission T " He eays, 44 1 read the book 
of God, and bolieved in it, and I proved it to 
be trust" Then a voice calls out from the 
celestial regions, 44 My servant hath spoken 
true, therefore throw for him a bed from 
Paradise, and dross him in clothes from Para¬ 
dise, and open a door for him towards Para¬ 
dise." Then peaoo and perfumes oomo for 
him from Paradise, and his grave is enlarged 
for him as far as the eye can see. Then a 
man with a beautiful face comes to him, 
otogantly dressed, and .perfumed, and he says, 
41 Be joyful in that wluoh hath made thee so, 
this is the day which was promised thee.” 
Then the dead person says to him, 44 Who art 
thou, for thy face is perfectly beautiful ? " And 
the iiian replies, ** I am thy good deeds." 
Then the dead person cries out, 44 0 Lord, 
hunt on tho resurrection for my sako! *' 
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44 4 But,' continued the Prophet, 4 when an 
infidel diet, end is about to pass from the 
world and bring his soul to futurity, blaok- 
feeed angels oome down to him and with 
them saokoloths. Then they sit from the 
dead as far as the eye can see, after which 
the Angel of Death comes in order to*sit at 
his head, and says, 44 O impure soul! eome 
forth to the wrath of God.** Then the soul is 
disturbed in the infidel’s body. Then the 
Angel of Death draws it out as a hot spit ia 
drawn out of wet wool. 

n 4 Then the Angel of Death takes the soul 
of the infidel, and having taken it, the angels 
do not allow it to remain with him the twink¬ 
ling of an eye, but they take it in the sack¬ 
cloth, and a disagreeable smell issues from 
the soul, like that of the most fetid carcass 
that can be met with upon Uie faoe of the 
earth. Thon the angels carry it upwards and 
do pot pass by any assembly of augels who 
do not ask whose filthy soul is this. They 
answer such an ono, the son of such an one, 
and they mention him by the worst names 
that he bore in the world, till they arrive 
with it at the lowest heaven, and oall the door 
to be opened, but it cannot be done.' Then 
the Prophet repeated this verse: * The doors of 
the celestial regions shall not bo opened for them , 
nor ehaU they enter into paradise tilt a camel 
passes through the eye of a needle Then Qod 
says, 4 Write his history in Sijjin,' which Is the 
lowest earth; then his soul is thrown down 
with violence. Afterwards the Prophet re¬ 
peated this verse: 4 Unite no partner with 
God, for whoever uniteth gods with God is Hip 
that which fallsth from high, and the birds 
snatch tt away, or the wind wafteth it to a dis¬ 
tant place* Then his soul is replaced in his 
body, and two angels [mukkab and vaxibI 
oome to hb.i and set him up, and say, 4 Who 
is thy Lordir' He says, 4 Alas! alas! I do 
not know.* Thon they say, 4 What is thy 
religion ? ’ He says, 4 Alas! alas! I do 
not know.' And they say ’ to him, 4 What is 
the condition of the man who is sent down to 
you ? ’ He says, 4 Alas t alas! I do not know.* 
Then a voice comes from above, saying, 4 He 
lleth; therefore spread s bod of fire for hjm 
and open a door for bim towards hell.' Thon 
thelieat and hot winds of hell come to him, 
and his grave is mads tight upon him, so as to 
sqneezo his fibs. And s inuu with a hideous 
countenance oornoa to him shockingly dressed, 
of a vile smell, end he says, 4 Be joyful in 
that which maketh thee miserable; this la 
the day that was promised thee.' Then the 
dead man says. 4 Who art thou ? Thy faoe 
it hideout, and Brings wickedness.' He says, 
I am tby impure actions.' Then the dead 
peraon says, 4 0 Lord, delay the resurrection 
on my account! * M 

The ceremonies attending tho death of a 
Muslim srs described as follows by J&fir 
Shirif In Herklot's Q/iinun-i-Islam, as fol¬ 
lows:— 

Pour or five days previous to s sick man's 
approaching bis dissolution, he makes his will 
in favour of hit ton or any other person, in the 
pretence of two or more witnesses, and either 


delivers it tq others or retains it by him. In 
it he likewise appoints his executor. When 
about to expire, any learned reader of the 
Qur'ftn is sent for, and reqneeted to repeat 
with a loud voice the Silrsh Yfi Sin (or chap, 
xxxvi.), in order that the spirit of the man, 
by the hearing of its sound, may experience 
an easy concentration. • It is said that when 
the spirit was oommandsd to enter the body 
of Adam, the soul having looked into it once, 
observed that it was a bad and dark plaoe, 
and unworthy of its presence! Then the 
Just and Most Holy God illuminated the body 
of Adam with 44 lamps of light," and com¬ 
manded the spirit to re-enter. It went in a 
•eoond time, beheld the light, and saw the 
whole dwelling, and said, 44 There is no pleas¬ 
ing sound here for me to listen to." It is 
generally understood from the best works of 
the mvstios of the Bast, that it was owing to 
this ofroumstanoe that the Almighty crested 
music. The holy spirit, on hearing the sound 
of this mi&sio became so delighted that it 
entered Adam's body. Commentators on the 
Qur'Jta, expositors of the Tradition! and 
divines have written, that that sound re¬ 
sembled that produoed by the repeating of 
the Sftratu Yi Bin; it is therefore advisable 
ta reed at the hour of deqth thie ohaptor 
for tranauillisiog the eonl. 

The Kalimaiu ’sh-shshadsh [obbm>] Is 
also read with an audiblo voice by those 
present. They do not require the patient 
to read it himself, as at such a time he is 
in a distressing situation, and not in a fit 
state of mind to repeat the Kalimah. 

Most people lie insensible, and cannot even 
speak, but the pious retain their mental facul¬ 
ties and oonveTse till the very last. The fol¬ 
lowing is a most serious religious rule amongst 
us, viz. that if a person desire the patient to 
repeat tho Kallmali, and the siok man ex¬ 
pire without being able to do eo, his faith is 
considered dubious; whilst the man who 
directed him so to do thereby incurs guilt. 
It is therefore best that the sitters-by read 
it, in anticipation of the hope that tho aick 
• man, by hearing the sound of it, may bring 
it to his recollection,and repeat it either aloud 
or in his own mind, la general, when a per¬ 
son is on the point of death, they pour shar- 
but , made of sugar and water, down hie throat, 
to facilitate the exit of the vital spark, and 
some procure the holy water of the Zamsam 
well at Makkah. The moment the spirit has 
fled, the mouth is closed; because, if left 
open, it would present a disagreeable spec¬ 
tacle. The two great toea are brought in 
contact and fastened together with a thin slip 
of cloth, to prevent the legs remaining apart. 
Thev burn perfumes near the oorpse. Should 
the individual have died in the evening, the 
shrouding and burial take place before mid¬ 
night; if ho die at a later hour, or should 
the articles required not be procurable at 
that late hour, he is buried early on tho fol¬ 
lowing morning. The sooner the sepulchral 
rites are performed the better, for it is not 
proper to Keep a corpse long in the bouse, 
and for this reason the Prophet said that 
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if he wm a good nun, tha sooner ha is buried 
the more <nuckly he will reach heaven; if a 
bed man, he should ha speedily buried, in. 
ordar that his unhappy lot may not fall upon 
others in the house; as also that the relatives 
of the deceased may not, by holding the 
corpse, weep too much or go without food. 
There are male and female washers, whose 
province H is to wash and shroud the corpse 
for pavmenl Sometimes, however, the rela¬ 
tives do it themselves. In undertaking the 
operation of washing, they dig a hole in the 
earth to receive the water used in the. pro¬ 
cess, and prevent its spreading over' a large 
surface, as some men and women consider it 
bad to tread on snch water. Then they place 
the corpse on a bed, country-cot, plank, or 
straw. Some women, who are particular in 
these matters, are afraid even to venture near 
the place where the body has been washed. 
Having stripped the corpse and laid it on its 
back, with its head to the east and feet to the 
west, they cover it with a doth—reaching, if it 
be a mkn, from the navel to the oalves of the 
legs, if a woman, extending from the chest to 
the feet—and wash it with warm or with oold 
water. They raise the body gently and rub 
the abdomen four or flvo times, then pour 
plenty of water, and wash off all the dirt and 
nlth with soap, Ac., by means of flooks of 
cotton or doth; after which, laving the body 
on the sides, they wash them; then the back, 
and the rest of the body; but gently, because, 
life having but Just departed, the body is 
8till warm and not insensible to pain. After 
this they wish and dean it well, so that no 
offensive smell may remain. They nover 
throw water into the nostrils or month* but 
dean them with wicks of cloth or cotton. 
After that they perform waftT for him, «.e. 
they wash his mouth, the two upper extremi¬ 
ties up to the elbows, make maiah [masah] 
on his head, and throw water on his feet; 
these latter constituting the four parts of the 
wb%u oeremony [ablutions]. Thoy then put 
some uamphor with water into a new large 
earthen pot, and with a new earthen pot 
they take out water and pour it three times, 
first from the head to thb feet, then from the 
right shoulder to the ieet, lastly from the left 
shoulder to the feet. Every time that a pot 
of water is poured the Kalimatu ' th-shahadak 
is repeated, either by the person washing or 
another. Having bathed the body and wiped 
it dry with a new piece of cloth, they put on 
the shroud. The shroud consists of three 
pieces of cloth, if for a man, and flvo if for a 
woman. 

Those for men comprise, 1st, a ItmgU or 
tzar, reaching from the navel down to the 
knees or ankle-joints; 2nd, a qamit , or 
htria , or alfd ; its length is from the nock to 
the knees or ankles; 8rd, a lifafah , or shoet, 
from above the head to below tbo feet. 
Women have two additional pieces of cloth: 
one a rinah-band t or breast-band, extending 
from the arm-pits to above the ankle-joints; 
the other a danwl, which encircles the hoed 
once and has its two ends dangling on each 
side. The insurer of shrouding Is ns follows : 
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having placed the shrouds on a new mat and 
fumigated them with the smoke of perfumes, 
thS lifafah is spread first on the mat, over it 
the ha igf or tear, and above that the 90 * 1 !# ; 
and on the latter the tinah-band^ if it be a 
woman $ the darttni is kept separate and tied 
on afterwards. The corpse must be oare- 
fully brought by itself from the plaoe where 
it was bathed, and laid in the shrouds. Sur¬ 
ma h is to be applied to the eyes with a tent 
made of paper rolled up, with a ring, or with 
a pice, and camphor to seven places, vis. on 
the forehead, including the nose, on the palms 
of the hands, on the knees' » nd great toes, 
after whioh the different shrouds are to be 
properly put on one after another as they lay. 
The colour of the shroud is to be white; no 
other is admissible. It is of 00 consequence, 
however, if a coloured doth is spre a d 
over the bier; whioh, after the funeral, or 
after the fortieth day, is given away to the 
faqtr who resides in the burying-ground, or 
to any other person, in charity. Previous to 
shrouding the body, they tear shreds from 
the cloths for the purpose of tying them on; 
and after shrouding the body, they tie one 
band above the head, a second below the feet, 
and a third about the ohest, leaving about six 
of seven fingers' breadth of doth above the 
head and below the feet, to admit of the ends 
being fastened. Should the relict of the 
deoeased be present, they undo the doth of 
the head and show her his face, and get her, 
in presence of two witnesses, to remit the 
dowry which he had settled upon her; but it 
is preferable that she remit it while he is still 
alive. Should the wife, owing to Journeying, 
be at a distance from him, she is to remit It 
on receiving the intelligence of his demise. 

Should his mother be present, she likewise 
says, “ The milk with whioh I suckled thee 1 
freely bestow on thee *; but this Is merely a 
custom in India; it is neither enjoined in 
books of theology noT by the law of Isl&m. 
Then they place on the corpse a flower-sheet 
or merely wreaths of flowers. [grave, 
burial.] 

DEATH, EVIDENCE OF. The 

Muhammadan law admits of the ovidence of 
death given in a court of justice being merely 
by report or hearsay. The reason of this is 
that aeath is an event of suoh a nature as to 
admit the privacy only of a fSw. But some 
have advanced that, in cases of death, the 
information of one man or woman is suf¬ 
ficient, “ because death is not seen by many, 
sinoe, as it oooasions horror, the sight of it is 
avoided." 

If a person say he was present at the burial 
of anotoer, this amounts to the same as an 
actual sight of his death. (Hidayah, voL iv. 
p. 678.) 

DEBT. In Muhammadan law 
there are two words used for debt. Data 
or mone 7 borrowed with some fixed 

term of payment, and qarf or money 

lent without any dofinitr nndonHnndlm: as to 
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its repayment. Imprisonment lor debt is 
alloWol (Uidayah, vot ii. p. G24.) 

Upon the deoease of a debtor, tho law 
demands that alter the payment of the 
funeral expensos, his* just debts must be paid 
before payment of legacies. 

To engage in a Jihid or religious war, is 
said by Muhammad to remit evary sin exeept 
that of being in debt. Ijuiad, iiain, qum.J 

DECORUM, or modesty of demea¬ 
nour botween the sexes, is strictly enjoined in 
Muslim law, and a special chapter is doroted 
to it In the burru 'l-Afu kh tdr and other works 
on Muhammadan law. 

A man is not allowed to look at a woman 
exoept at her hands and lace, nor is he allowed 
to touoh her. But a physician is permitted to 
exorcise tho duties of his profession without 
restriction. 

A fudge in the exoroise of his office may 
look in the lace of a woman, and witnesses 
are under the seme necessity. 

DECREES OF GOD, TEe. Arabic 

Q/adar or Taqdir. [ruBDaenMATiOK.] 

DEEDS. Written deeds are, ac¬ 
cording to Muhammadan law, ol throe kinds: 
L Mvitabin-i-marsum, or regular documents, 
suoh as aro exooutod on paper, and have a 
rogular title, superscription, do., which are 
equivalent to oral declaration, whether, the 
person be present or absent. II. J/tufubin-i- 
ghair-i-martum, or irregular documents, 
suoh as are not written on paper, but upon a 
wall or the leaf of a tree, or upon paper with¬ 
out any title or superscription or signature. 
HL Ghcrir-i-Mustailn, writing! which sre 
not documents 1 in any sense, such as are de¬ 
lineated in the air or in the water by the 
motions of a dumb porson. 

DEFENDANT. Arabic mudda'a 
1 alaihi (M* Lit , “ A claim 

upon him.” 

The euthor of tho Hi da yah (vol. iii. p. Gift 
aays a defendant is a person wbo.il he should 
wish to ayoid the litigation, is compsllablo to 
sustain it. Some have defined a plaintiff, wilh 
respect to any article ol property, to be a 
person who, from his boing dissoutod ol tho 
said article, has no right to it but by the 
establishment of proof; and a defendant to 
be a person who has a ploa of right to'that 
arttole from his seising or possession of it. 

The Imira Muhammad has said' that a 
defendant is a person who denies. This is 
oorreot; but it requires a skill and knowledge 
ol Jurisprudence to distinguish tho denier in 
a suit, as the reality and not the appearsnoo 
is effloient, and it frequently happens that a 
parson is in appearsnoo the plaintiff, whilst in 
reality he le the defendant. Thus a trustee, 
when he says to the owner of the deposit, “ I 
hays restored to you your deposit," appears 
to be pluintiff, inasmuch as ho pfoads the re¬ 
turn of the depoeit ; yet In reality he is the 
defendant, since he denies the obligation of 
responsibility, and henoe his assertion, oorro- 
tarated by an oath, must bs credited. 


DELIBERATION (Arobio 

ta’anvi JV*) U enjoined by ..Mu- 
hummed in the Traditions. Hq is related to 
have said. 4 * Deliberation in your under¬ 
takings is pleasing to God, and hurry ^inaloh) 
is pleasing to the deviL" “DolifcrnLoh is 
best in everything except in the things' con¬ 
cerning eternity.” (Haaij-i-Ttniiizh) 

DELUGE, The. Arabic Tufdn 
(jyUjL). The story of tbo deluge ij 
given by Muhammad in his Qur’in, to the 
Arabians as a “ secret history, revealed to 
them (Sureh xi 51). The following are tho 
allusions to it in the Quri&n:— 

Surah lxix. 11:— 

M When the Flood rose high, we baro you in 
the Ark, 

u Tihat wo might make that event a warn¬ 
ing to you. aud that the retaining ear might 
retain it.” 

SGrah liv. 9- 

•• Bofore them tho people of Noah treated 
tho truth as a He, Our servant did thoy charge 
with falsehood, and said, 1 Demoniac I ’ and be 
waa rejected. 

“ Thon criod he te hjs Lord,' Yorily, they 
prevail against me; come thou therefore to 
my succour.' 

“ Bo we opcuod the gates of Heaven witii 
wator which fell in torrents, 

“ And wo caused the earth to break forth 
with springs, and their waters met by settled 
decree. 

“ Aud we bare him on a vessel made with 
planks and nails. 

“ Under ear eyes it floated on: a recom¬ 
pense to him who had been rejected with un¬ 
belief. 

“ And we left it a sign: .but, is there ony 
one who receives- the warning ? 

“ And bow great was my vengeauoo and my 
menace 1 * 

Sarah xi. $8:— 

u And it was revoalod unto Noah : 4 Verily, 
none of thy pooplo shall believe, save they 
who liavo ooUevod already; therefore bo not 
thou grieved at thsir doings. 

“ But boild the Ark .under our eye and 
after our revelation; and plead- not with me 
for the evil-doers, for they are to bo 
drowned.* 

“ So he boilt the Avk ; and whenever tho 
chiefs of his poople passed by they laoghed 
him to scorn; said he, * Though • ye laugh at 
us, we truly shall laugh at you, even as ye 
laugh *t us; and in tbo end ye shall know 

M On whom a punishment shall oomo that 
shall shame him; and on whom shall light a 
lasting punishment/ 

u Thus too* it uutil our sentence came to 
pass, and the earth's surface boiled up. We 
said, * Carry into it one pair of evory kind, and 
thy family, except him on whom sentence 
bath bof ore been passed, and these who have 
believod.' But there believed not with him 
except a few. 

“ And he said, ‘ Embark ya therein. In 
tho name of Qod be its course and ita riding 
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at anchor! TruJy my Lord is right Gra¬ 
cious, Merciful.* 

“ And the A*k moved on with them amid 
wares like mountains: and Noah called to 
his sou—for he was apart— 1 Embark with 
us, O mr child! and he not with the un¬ 
believers. 

M He sajd,' I wlU betake me to a mountain 
that shall secure me from the water/ lie 
said,' None shall bo secure this day from the 
dooree of God* save him on whom He, shall 
hate merer/ And a ware pasted between 
them, and be was among the drowned. 

u And it was said, 4 0 Earth I swallow np 
thy water *; and ‘eeaso, O Beaten! * And the 
water abated, and the decree was fulfilled, 
and the Ark rested upon al-Jhdl; and ?t was 
said, 1 Avaunt! ye tribe of the wicked! * 

M And Noah called on his Lord and said, 
1 0 Lord! verily my son is of my family *. and 
thy promise if true, and then art the most 
just of judges.’ 

“ He said, 4 O Noah! rorjly, ho is not of thv 
family: In this thou acteet not aright. Ask 
not of me that whereof thou kuowost nought: 
T warn thee that thou become not of the igno¬ 
rant.' 

* He said, * To thoo rerily, Omy Lord, do I 
repair lest I ask that of thee wherein I hare 
no knowledge: unless thou forgive me and 
be merciful to me I shall be one of the 
leel’ 

14 It was said to him, 4 0 Noah! debark with 
peace from Us, and with blessings on thee 
and on peoploa from those who are with thee; 
but as for part, we will suffer them to enjoy 
themselves, but afterwards they shall suffer 
a grievous punishment from ue to be inflicted.’ 

* This is a secret Mstery which we reveal 
to thee. Thou didst not know them, thou nor 
thy people .before this.” 

DEMONS, [ditils, aaivix.] 

DEPOKTMENT. Arabic ‘Omu 
'l-mu'd$harah *1*1. Persian 

nitkaet u barkk&Ml . The Traditionists take 
some pains to explain the precise manner Id 
which their Prophet walked, sat, slept, and 
rose, but their aecounts arc not si ways’uni¬ 
form and consistent. For example, whilst 
4 Abbid reldtes that he saw the Prophet 
sleeping on his back with one leg over the. 
other, Jibir says the Prophet distinctly for¬ 
ked o H. 

Modesty of deportment if enjoined in the 
Qur’ftn, Sdrah xty. 89: 44 Walk not proudly 
on the earth.” which the commentators say 
means that theboliever is not to toss his head 
or hie arms as he walks. Bftrah xx?.- 84: 
M The servants of the Merciful One are those 
who walk upon the earth lowly, end when 
the Ignorant address them say 1 1 Peace J ” 

Paqlr Jftnl Muhammad As*ad, the author 
of the celebrated ethical work, the Ai&liq i* 
JoMU gives the following advice as regards 
general deportment j — 

u He should not harry as he walks, for 
that h a sign of levity; neither should he be 
unreasonably tardy, for that is a token of dul- 
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ness. Lot him noither stalk like the over¬ 
bearing, nor agitato hitnself in thfe way of 
womeu and eunuchs; but constantly observe 
tho middle eoufse. Let him avoid going 
often backwards and forwards, for that be- 
toVons bewilderment; and holding his head 
downwards, for that indicates a mind over¬ 
come .by sorrow and anxiety. In riding, no 
less, the same medium Is to be observed. 
Whon he sile, let him not extend hie feet, nor 
put one upon another. Ho must never kneel 
except in deference to hit king, his preceptor, 
and his father, or other such person. Lot 
him not rest his head on his knee or his hand, 
for that is a mark of dejection and Inddlenoe. 
Noither let him hold his neck awry, nor in¬ 
dulge in foolish trioks, such os playing with 
his fingers or other joints. Lot him avoid 
twisting round or stretching himself. In spit¬ 
ting and blowing his nose, lot him do careful 
that no one seea or heaife him; that he blow 
it noi towards the Qiblah,nor upon his hand, 
his skirt, or sleeve-lappet. 

14 Whon he enters an assembly, let him sit 
neither lower nor higher than his proper sta¬ 
tion. If he be himself the head of the party, 
he can sit as ho likes, for his place must be 
the highost whore ver it fnay ho. If he has 
Inadvertently taken a wrong place, let him 
exchange il for his own as soon as he dis¬ 
covers his mistake ^ should his own be occu¬ 
pied, he must return without disturbing others 
or annoying Himself. 

“ In the presence of his male or female 
domestics, let him never bare anything hut 
his hands and his face : the parts from his 
knee to his navel let him never expose at all; 
noither in public nor private, except on oooa- 
skrns of nooessity for ^ablution and Hip liko. 
( Vide Gem it. 20; Lov. xvU. 8, xjl 11; Beni, 
xxii. 80.) 

41 He must not sleep in the preeenoe of other 
persons, or lie on his hack, particularly as 
the habit of snoring it therebv encouraged. 

M Should sleep ovorpower him in the midst 
of a party, let him got up, If possible, or else 
dispel the drowsicess by relating some story, 
entering on -some debate, and the like. But 
if ho is with a set of peraons who sleep them¬ 
selves, lot him eithor bear thorn ooxppany or 
leave them. 

M The upshot of the whole is this: Let him 
so behave as not to incommode or disgust 
others ; and should any of these observances 
appear troublesome, let him reflect, that to 
be formed to their contraries would be still 
more odious and still more unpleasant than 
any pains whieh their acquirement mar cost 
him. Akblaq-i-Jalatl , Thompson’s Trims)*- 
tiou, p. 292.) 

DEPOSIT (Atabic wadVah 

pi. wad&i*), in th« language 6t 
the law, signifies, a thing entrusted To the 
oare of another. The proprietor of the thing 
is called *t£d!r*. or depositor; tho person en¬ 
trusted with it is mudaf, or truslto, and the 
property deposited is toeufitori, which lite¬ 
rally means the leaving ef a thing with 
mother. 
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Aooordlog to. the Hidayah, the following 
are the rnlos of Isl&ra regarding deposits. 

A trustee is not responsible for deposit 
unless he transgress with respect to it. If 
therefore it be lost whilst it is in his care, and 
the loss has not been ocoasioned by any fault 
of his, the trustee has not to make good the 
loss, beoause the Prophet said, 44 an honest 
trustee is not responsible” 

A trustee may also keep the deposit him¬ 
self or he may entrust it to another, provided 
the person is a member of his own family, 
but if he gives it ty a stranger he renders 
himself responsible. 

If the deposit is demanded by the depo¬ 
sitor, and the trustee neglects to give it up, 
it is a transgression, and the trustee beoomss 
responsible. 

If tho trustee mix the deposit (as of grain, 
oil, Ac.) with his own property, in suoh a 
manner that the property cannot bo soparatod, 
the depositor oan claim to share equally in 
the whole property. But if the mixture be 
the result of accident, the proprietor becomes 
a proportionate sharer in the whole. 

If tho trustee deny the deposit upon de¬ 
mand, he is responsible in case of the loss of 
it. But not if the denial bo made to a 
stranger, booause (says Abu Yusuf) tho denial 
may be made for the sako of preserving ;l. 

hi the case of a deposit by two poisons, 
the trustee cannot dolivor to either his share, 
except it be in the presence of the other. Aud 
when two persons receive a divisible article in 
trust, each must keep one half, although these 
restrictions are not regarded when they are 
held to be inconvenient, or contrary to custom. 

DEVIL, The. The devil is believed 

to be descended from Jann, tho progenitor of 
the evil genii. He is said to have been named 
‘AzAxil, and to have possessed authority over 
the animal and spirit kingdom. But whan God 
created Adam, tne devil refused to proetrato 
before him, and he was therefore expelled 
from Eden. The sentence of death was then 
pronounced upon Satan; but upon seeking a 
respite, he obtained it until tho Day of 
Judgment, when he will be destroyed, {vide 
Qnr'in, Sfirah vii 18.) Acoording to the 
Qu’rin, tho devil was created of ftro, whilst 
Adam was created of olay. There are two 
words used in tho Qur'an to denote this groat 

spirit of evil: (1) Shaitan 

an Arabic word derived from shatn opposi¬ 
tion," 44 one who opposes; (2) Iblis 
Si dfiokos)* “ devil,” from halos, 44 a 
wicked or profligate person,” i.e . 44 the wicked 
one." The former expression occurs in the 
Qur*in flfty-two times, and the lattor only 
ninq, whilst in some verses (e.y. Surah it 32- 
84) the two words Shut tan and Iblis occur 
for tho same personality. According to tho 
iMq/iWu f- Bihar, shaitdn denotes one who is 
• far from the truth, and iblis one who is with¬ 
out hope. 

The following is the teaching of Muhammad 
n the Traditions concerning the machinations 
of the devil {Mishkdt, book i c. iii.):— 


“ 1 Verily, the devil enters into man as tho 
blood into his body. 

44 4 There is not one amongst you but has an 
angel and a devil appointed over him.' The 
Companions said, * Do you inolude yourself in 
this ?' He said, 4 Yes, for me also; but God 
has given me victory over the devil, and he 
does not direot me oxcept in what is good.' 

44 There is not one of the ohildren of Adam, 
oxcept Mary and her son (Jesus), but is 
touchod by the devil at the time of its birth, 
hence the child makes s loud noise from tho 
touch. 

44 Devil rests his throne upon the waters, 
and sends his armies to excite oontontion and 
strife amongst mankind; and those in his 
armios who are nearest to him in power and 
rank, are those who do tho most mischiof. 
One of them returns to tho do vii aud says, 
4 1 have doue so and so.' aud ho says, 4 You 
have done nothing'; aftor that another comes, 
and says. 4 1 did not quit him till I made a 
division between him and his wife'; then the 
devil appoints him a plaoe near himself, and 
says, 4 You are a good assistant.' 

44 The devil sticks close to the sons of 
Adam, and an angel also; the business of the 
dovil is to do evil, and that of tho angel to 
teach him the truth; and ho who moots with 
truth und goodness in his mind, lot him know 
it proceeds from God, and lot him praieo Qod; 
and ho who finds the othor, lot him seek for 
an asylum from tho devil in God. 

44 Then the Prophet read this verse of the 
Qur*iu: 4 The devil threatens you with 
poverty if ye bestow in charity; and orders 
you to pursue avarioe; but God promises you 
graco and abundance from oharity.’ 

“‘Uflman said, 4 0 Prophet of God! indeed 
the devil intrudes himsolf between me and 
my prayers, and my reading perplexes me.' 
Then the Prophet said, 4 This is a demon 
called Kbanssb. who casts doubt into prayor: 
when you are aware of it, take protection 
with God, and spit over your left arm three 
times.’ *U|m&n said, 4 Be it so'; and all 
doubt and perplexity was dispelled.” 

DEVIL, The Machinations of the. 

[waSWASAIL] 

DIBAGHAH (A*L*o). “Tanning." 

According to the Traditions, tho skins' of 
animals are unclean until they are tanned. 
Muhammad said, 44 Take nothing for any 
an im a ls that shall have died untU you tan 
their skins.” And again, 44 Tanning purifies.* 
{Mishkat, book iii c. xl 2.) 

DIMASHQ [Damascus.] 

DlN The Arabic word for 

44 religion .” It is used especially tor the reli¬ 
gion of the Prophets and their inspired books, 
but it if also used for idolatrous religion. 
[eklioiom.] 

DINAR (jWo). Greek di^apior. 

A gold coin of one niiqdl weight, or ninety- 
six barley grains, worth about ten shillings 
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According to Mr. Hussey (Ancient Weights, 
P- 142), the average weight of the Roman 
denarii, at the end of the Commonwealth was 
sixty grains, whilst the English shilling con¬ 
tains eighty grains. Mr. Lane, in his Arabic 
dietionary, says, “its woiglit is soventy-ono 
barley-corns and a Half, nearly, rookoiting the 
demill as eight grains of wheat and two-Afths; 
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bnt if it be said that the dantq is eight grains 
of whoat, then the dinar is sixty-eight grains 
of wheat and four-sevenths. It is the same 
as the rniigoL" The dinar is only mentioned 
onco in thoQur’&n, Surah ii. G6: “ And some of 
them if thon entrust them with a dinar ^ he 
will not give it hack." It frequently oocurs 
In books of taw. 



A GOLD DINAR OF ffRRACLIt/8, A.D. 621. W1IOHT SIXTY GRAINS. ACTUAL SI2*. 



A GOLD DINAR OF TOR CITY OF 

DIRHAM Greek Spa yjmJ. 

A stiver ooln, the shape of which resomblod 
that of a date stone. During tho caliphate of 
'Umar, it was changed into a eireular form: 
and in the time of Zubair, it was impressed 
with the words Allah, “ God,” barakah “ bless¬ 
ing." Hajjij stamped upon it the ehapter of 
the Qur’An called lkhlie (exit.), and others 
say he imprinted it with his own name. 
Various accounts are given of their weights; 
Some saying that they were of ten, ornino,or 
six, or five mi$qdl $; whilst others give the 
weights of twenty, twelve, and ten qira(s, 
asserting at tho same time that ‘Umar had 
taken a dirham of each kind, and formed a 
coin of fourteen qirdfs, being the third part 
of the aggregate sum. (Blochmonn’s Am-i- 
Akbari , p. 86.) 

Tho durha >*, although it is frequently men¬ 
tioned in books of law, only occurs once in 
the Qur’&n, Sflrali xii. 20, “And they sold 


O HA INI, A.U. 616. ACTUAL SIZE 

him (Joseph) for a mean prioe, dirhams 
counted out, and thoy parted with him 
cheaply. 0 

DIRRAH Vulg. durrah. 

A soonrgo made either of a flat piece of 
leather or of twisted thongs, and used by the 
public censor of morals and religion, called 
the mubtasib. This soonrgo is inflicted either 
for the omission of the daily prayer, or for 
the committal of sins, whioh are punishable 
by the law with the infliction of stripes, such 
as fornication, scandal, and drunkenness. It is 
related that the Khalifah 'Umar punished his 
•on with the dtrrah for drunkenness, and that 
he died from its effects. (Tarikh-i-Khamis , 
vol. ii. p. 262.) 

The word used in the Qur’in and Hadifi for 
this scourge is joldah, and in theological 
works, souf; bnt dtrrah is now the word 
generally used amongst modern Muslims. 



A DIRRAH USRD BY A M01IT481B IN THN PUSH A WAR VALLEY. 


DITCH, Battle of the. Arabic 
Ohaswaiu 9 UKhandaq S.v£). 

The defence of al-Mudioah against the Banu 
Quraisah, a.h. 6, when a trench was dug by 
the advice of Salm&n, and the army of al- 


Madlnah was posted within it. After a 
month’s siege, the enemy retired, and the 
almost bloodless viotory Is ascribed by Mu¬ 
hammad in the Qur’An to the interposition of 
Providence. Sfirah xxxiii. 0: “Remember 
God’s favours to you when hosts came to you 
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and we sent against them a wind end hosts (of 
angels), that jo could not see, bat God knew 
what ye were doing.” (Muir’s Lift of LLaho- 
met , voL iil. p. 26d) 

DIVINATION. Kahdnah , or for¬ 

feiting future evonts, is unlawful in Isl&m. 

Mu 4 awiyah ibn Hakim relates; U I said fo 
the Prophet, ‘ 0 Messonger of God, we used 
to do seme things in the time of ignorance of 
which we si's not sure now. For example, 
wo used to consult diviners about future 
exeats ? * The Prophet said, * Now that you 
liato ombraced Islam yon must not consult 
them/ Then I said, * And we nsod to take 
bad omens t * The Prophet said, 4 If from a 
bad omen yon are thrown into perplexity, let 
It not hinder you from doing tho work you 
bad intended to do.* Then I said, 4 And we 
used to draw lines on the ground t * And the 
Prophet said, * There was ono of tho Prophets 
who usod to draw lines on Ibo ground, there¬ 
fore if you can draw a line like him it is 
good, otherwise it ie vain.* N 

*Ayis)iah says 44 the people asked tho Pro¬ 
phet about diviners, whether they spoke true 
Or not. And he said, 4 You must not believe 
anything thoy say.’ The people then said, 
4 But, O Prophet I they sometimes tell, what 
is true?' The Prophet repliod, 4 Because 
one of the genii eteals away the truth and 
carries it into the dlvinor's ear; and the 
diviners mix a hundrod lies to one truth.'** 
[magic.] 

DIVOBCE. Arabic talda 

In its primitive sense the word tcudq means 
dismission, bat in law. it signifies a release 
from the marriage tie. 

The Muhammadan law of divorce is 
foundod upon express injunctions contained 
in the Qurftn, as well as in the Traditions, 
and its rules occupy a very, large soctiun in 
a)) Muhammadan works on jurisprudence. 

L The teaching of the Qur’an on the subject 
is as follows:— 

S0rah ii. 226 

44 They who Intend to abstain from their 
wives shall wait four months; but if thoy go 
back from their purpose, then vorily God is 
Gracious, Merciful: 

44 And if they roeolve on a divorco, then 
verily God is He who Hcnroth, Knoweth. 

44 The divorced shall Wait the result, until 
they have had their courses thrice, nor ought 
thsy to oonceal what God hath * created in 
their wombs, if they believe in God and the 
last day; and it will bo more jnst in their 
husbands to bring them beck when in this 
state, if they desire what is right. And it is 
for the women to act as they (the husbands) 
aot by thorn, in all fairness; but the men are 
a step above Ihem. God is Mighty, Wise. 

44 Ye may givoi sentence of divorce lo your 
wives twice: Keep’ them honourably, or put 
them away with kindness. But it is not allowed 
you to appropriate to yourselves aught of 
what ye have given to them, unless both fear 
that they cannot keep within the bounds set 
up by Cfed. And if ya tea. that they can¬ 


not observe the ordinances of God, no blame 
shall attach to either of yon for what the 
wife shall herself give fur hor redemption. 
These are the bonnasoif God: thorefore over¬ 
step tftem not; for whoeveroversteppeth the 
bounds of God, thoy are evil doers. 

44 Bat if the husband give sentence of divorce 
to her a third time, it is. not lawful for V" 1 to 
take her again, until sho shall have married 
another hnsband; and if he also divorce her 
then shall no blame attach to them if they 
return to each other, thinking that they can 
keep within the bounds flaed by God. Ami 
these are tho bonnde of God; He makotb 
them oloar to those who have knowledge. 

44 But when ye divorco women, and the time 
for sending them away is oorne, either retain 
thorn with genorosHv, or put them away with 
generosity: but retain them not bj constraint 
so as to he unjust towards them. He who 
doth so, doth in fact injure hiwsolf. And 
make uot the signs of God a jest; but loraem- 
ber God's favour towards you, and the. Bock 
and the Wisdom which He hath sent down 
to you for your warnktyf, and fear God, and 
know that God's knowledge embracetb every¬ 
thing, 

< 4 And when ye divorce your wivos, snd 
they have waited the prescribed timo. hinder 
them not from marrying the hnsbauas when 
they have agrood among themselves iu an 
honourable way. This warning Is' for him 
among yon who belioveth iu God *nd in the 
last day. This is moat pure for yon, and most 
dooont. God knoweth, out yo know not. 

“ Mothers, when divorced, shall give suck 
to their children two full yours, if the father 
desire that the snokling be completed i and 
such maintenance and clothing as is fair for 
them, shall devolve on the father. No per¬ 
son shall he ehaxged beyond bis means. A 
mother shall not be pressed unfairly for her 
child, nor a father for his child: And the 
satno with the father's boir. Bnt if they 
choose to wean the ohild by consent a nd by 
bargain, it shall be no fault in them. And if 
re ohooso to have a nurse for your children, 
it shall be no fault in yon, in case ye pay 
what ye promised her according to that whioL 
is fair. Fear God, and know tbat God seeth 
what ye do. 

* * e * « 

u It shall bo no crime in you if ye divorce 
your wives so long as ye have not consum¬ 
mated tbs marriage, nor settled any dowry on 
them. And provide what* is needful for them 
—he who is in ample circumstances accord¬ 
ing to his moans, and he who is straitened, 
according to his means - ■with fairness» T hi s 
is binding on those who do what is right, 

44 Bnt if ye divorce them before oonsum* 
station, and have already settled a dowry on 
thorn, ye ehali give them half of what yo have 
settled, unloss thoy make a release, or be 
make a release in whose is the marriage 
tie. But if ye make , a release, it will be 
nearer to piety/ 

Sarah lx v. 1 

44 0 Prophet! when ye divoroe woman, 
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divorce them at their special times. And 
reckon those times exactly, and fear God your 
Lord. Put them not forth from their houses, 
nor allow them to depart, unless they havo 
committed a proven adultery. This if ihe 
precept of* God; and whoso transgrosaeth 
tho precept of God, assuredly import \leth his 
Own self* Thou knowest not whether, after 
this, God may not cause something now to 
occur which may bring you together again, 

41 And when they 'hato reached their sot 
time, then cither keep them with kindhess, or 
In kindness part from them. And tako up¬ 
right witnesses from among you, and bear 
witness as unto God. This is a caution for 
him who believoth In God and in tho latter 
day. And whoso feareth God, to him will He 
grant a prosperous issue, and will provide for 
him wbonce no rcckoUed not upon it. 

“And for liijra who puttefh. his trust in 
Him will God be all-suffieient. God truly will 
attain his purpose. For everything hath God 
assigned a period. 

44 As to sach of your wives as hays no hope 
of the recurrence of their times, If ye have 
doubts in regard to them, thon reckon three 
months, ami let the same be the term of 
those who bnve not yet had thein. And as 
to those who are with child, their period shall 
be until they ate delivered of their burden. 
God will make His cofnmand easy to Him who 
feareth Him. 


* * • * • 

u Lodge the divorced wherever ye lodge, Ac¬ 
cording to your means; and distress them 
not by putting them to straits. And if they 
are pregnant, then bo at chargee, for them till 
they nr© delivered of their burden; and If 
they suckle your children, then pay them 
their hire and consult among yourselves, and 
act generously: And If herein ye inset with 
obstacles, then let another female suckle for 
him.” 

II. The teaching of Muhammad on the 
general subject of Divorce it expressed in the 
Traditions as follows ;— 

44 The thing which is lawful hut disliked by 
God is divorce." 

44 The woman who asks her husband to 
divorce her wtthdut a cause, tho smell of 
Paradise Is forbidden her.” 

There are three things which, whethor 
done in jokt or in earnest, shall he consi¬ 
dered serious and effectual; namely, marriage, 
dlvorco, and taking a wife back.” 

“Every divorce is lawful except a mad¬ 
man’s." 

44 Ours4d be the second husband who makos 
the wife (dltorood) lawful for her llvst hus¬ 
band, and oursod bo the Bret husband for 
whom she is made lawful."— (MisMeat, siti. 
e. xv.) 

HL Sunni, Muhammadan Doctors ate rial 
agreed on to the Moral Status of Divorce. 

The Im&xn ash-Shtfi*!, referring, to the 
three kinds of divoroe (whieh will be after¬ 
wards explained), says} 44 They are unexcep¬ 
tionable ehd legal because divorce is in. itself 
a lawful aet, whence it Is that oertain laws 
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have boon instituted respecting it; and this 
legality prevents any. idea ,©f danger being 
annexed to it. But, on the other hand, the 
Imkm AbH Hanifah and his disciples say 
. that divoroo is in itself a dangerous and die- 
I approved procedure, as it dissolves marriago, 

! an instituiioh which involves many circum¬ 
stances both of a spiritual as well as of a 
teihporal nature. Nor is its propriety at all 
admitted, but on the ground of urgenoy of 
release from an unsuitable wife. And in reply 
to aah-Sh&fi 4 !, they say that that legality of 
divorce does not prevent its being considered 
dangerous, because it involves matters of both 
a spiritual and temporal character. 

The author of tho Shark* 7- Wiqdyah, p. 108, 
saysi—“Divorce is an abominable transac¬ 
tion in the sight of God, therefore such ah 
act should only take plaoo from necessity, 
and it is best to only make the one soAtenco 
of divorce (i.e. talaqu 'l-ab*an). 

IV. The Sunni Law of Divorce •—-Divorce 
may be given either In the present time or 
may be referred to some future period. It 
may be pronounced by the husband cither 
before or after the consummation of the mar¬ 
riage. It may be either given in writing or 
verbally. 

The wbrds by which divoroe can be given 
are of two kinds:— Sarih, or “express," as 
when tho husband mtys, 44 Thou art di vorood ”; 
and HnoyoA, or 44 metaphorical,” as when he 
nays, 44 Thou art free: then art out off; veil 
yourself I Arise! seek for a mate;" Ac. Ao. 

Divoroe is dirided Into talaqu ’s~svtmah f or 
that whioh Is according to tho Quriftn and the 
Traditions, «nd talaqu 'l-badi\ or a novel or 
heterodox divorce, which, although it Is con¬ 
sidered lawful, i* npt considered religious. 

Talaqu f s-suunah is either the ahsttn, or * the 
most laudable," or Hasan, the 4 * laudable ” me¬ 
thod. Talaqu *LaHtan , or the “ most laudable * 
method ef divorce, is when the husband once 
expressly pronounces to his enjoyed but un- 
pregnanl wife the sentence, “.Thou art di¬ 
vorced ! ” when she is in ftihr or a state of 
purity, during which he has had W oamal 
connection with her, and then leaves her to 
complete the prescribed 4 iddah , or “ period of 
three months." Until the expiration of the 
* iddnh , tho divorce is rcvocsblc, but after the 
period is complete, it is irreversible, and if 
the husband wishes to take his wife hack, 
they most go through tho ceremony of mar¬ 
riage. But ii must be observed that after 
tho talaqu 'f-altsan, tho woman is not, as in 
the other kinds of divorce, compelled to marry 
another man, and be divorced before she can 
return to her former husband* All that Is 
required Is a re-marriage. The author of tho 
fhdayah says this modo of divorce is called 
ndton, or <f most laudable." beoaUso It was 
; usually adopted by (ho Companions of the 
: Prophet, snd also because it leaves it in the 
I power of the hushsiid to take his wife back, 
, and she thus remains a lawful subject for re¬ 
marriage to him. Some European writers on 
1 Muhammadanism have overlooked this faot 
| in condemning the Muslim system of divoroe. 

The talaqu *1-Hasan, or 44 laudable divorce," 
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ia when the hue band repudiates an enjoyed 
wife by three senteneee of divorce, either ex¬ 
press or metaphorical, giving one sentence in 
eaoh fair, or M period of purity.” Tmfcm 
Milik condemns this kind of divorce, and 
says it is irregular. But Abft Qaniiah holds 
it to be fason, or M good.” 

The talaqu '/-fain*, or “ irregular form of 
diroree,” Is when the husband repudiates his 
wife by throe sentenoes, either express or 
metaphorioal, given them ono at a time: 
“ Thou art divorced 1 Thou art divorced I 
Thou art divorced ! ” Or, “ Thou- art free I 
Thou art freo! Thou art free I ” Even 
holding up threo fingers, or dropping three 
stonee, is held to be a sufficiently Implied 
divorce to take legal effect. The Muslim 
who thus divorces his wife is held, in the 
Hidayak, to be an offender against the law, 
but the divorce, however irregular, takes 
legal effeot. 

in both these kinds'of divorce, fa<&‘‘ and 
basan, the divorce is revocable (rq/V) after the 
first and second sentences, but it is irrevocable 
(bafin) after the third sentence. After both 
basan and bcuii* divorces, the divorced wife 
cannot, under any 'circumstances, return to 
her husband until she has been married, and 
en|oyed, and divorced by another husband. 
Muhammadan dootors say the law has insti¬ 
tuted this (somewhat disgraoeful) arrange¬ 
ment in order to. prevent divorces other than 
taldqu 7-ofaau. 

A husband may divorce his wife without 
any misbehaviour on her part, or without 
assigning any oause. The divorce of every 
husband is effective if he be of a sound un¬ 
derstanding and of mature age; but that of 
a boy, or a lunatic, or one talking in his aloep, 
is not effective. 

If a man pronounce a divoroo whilst in a 
state of inebriety from drinking fomented 
liquor, suoh as wine, the divorce takos place. 
Repudiation by any husband who is sane and 
adult. Is effective, whether he be free or a 
slave, willing, or acting under compulsion ; 
and even though it were uttered in sport or 
jest, or by a mere slip of the tongue, 
instead of some other word. (Fatawa-i-* Alam- 
gtr F, voL L p. 497.) 

A siok man may divorce his wife, even 
though he be on his death-bed. 

An agent or agents may be appointed by a 
husband to divorce his wife. 

la addition to the will and caprice of the 
husband, there are also certain oonditions 
whioh require a divorce. 

The following are causes for divorce, but 
generally require to be ratified by a decree 
from the Qdfi or M Judge — 

(1.) Jubb. That’is, when the husband has 
been by any cause deprived of his organ of 
generation. This condition is oalled majbub. 
In this ease the wife oan obtain instant divorce 
if the dofeot occurred before marriage. Oases 
of evident madness and leprosy are treatod in 
the same way. Divorce can be obtainod at 
once. 

(2.) i Unnak, or 44 impotence.” (This in¬ 
cludes rafg, “vulva ivtpervia ccsutUi *; and 
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yarn, 44 vulva anterior e parte enaeeme .”) In 
cases of impotenov In either husband or wife,' 
a year of probation oan be granted by the 
Judge; 

(8.) Inequality of race or tribe, A woman 
cannot be oompelled to marry a man who be¬ 
longs to an inferior tribe, ana, In case of suoh 
a marriage, the elders of the superior tribe 
oan demand a divorce; but if the divorce ii 
not demanded, the marriage oontraot remains. 

(4.) Inefficient dower . If the stipulated 
dowry is not given when demanded, divorce 
takes place. 

(5.) Refusal of Islam. If One of the par¬ 
ties embrace Islim, the Judge must offer it 
to the other three distinct times, and if he or 
she refuse to embrace the faith, divorce takes 
plaoe. 

(6.) Lafn. or 44 imprecation.” That is, 
when a husband charges his wife.with adul¬ 
tery, the charge is investigated, but if there 
is no proof, and the man swears his wife is 
guilty, and the wife swears she is innocent, a 
divorce must be doomed. 

(7.) tiff, or 44 vow.” When a husband 
makes a vow not to have carnal intercourse 
with his wife for no less than four mouths, 
and keeps the vow inviolate, an irreversible 
divorce takes place.. 

(8.) Reopen of property. If a husband be¬ 
come the proprietor of file wife (a slave), or 
the wife the proprietor of her husband (a 
slave), divorce takes place. 

(9.) An invalid marriage of any kindj arising 
from incomplete nikdf, or 44 marriage cere¬ 
mony,” or from affinity, or from oonsangninlty. 

(10.) Difference of country For example, 
if a husband flee from a daru 7 -barb, or 44 bnH 
of onmity,” t.«. 44 a non-Muslim oountry,” to a 
dan i ’ l-Islam , or “oountrv of Islim,” and his 
wife refuse to perform hijrak (flight) and to 
accompany him, she is divorced. 

(11.) Apostasy from leUun. The author of 
the Rudau 7-int^«r (voL ii. p. 648) says: 
44 When a man or woman apostatises from 
Islim, then an immediate dissolution ( fa sJtk) 
of the marriage takes plaoe, whether the 
apostasy be of the man or of the woman, 
without a decree from the Qdfi.” And again, 
(p. 646), 44 If both husband and wife aposta¬ 
tise at the same time, their marriage bond 
remains; and if at any future time the parties 
again return to Islim, no re-marriage is 
necessary to constitute them man and wife; 
but if one of the parties should apostatise 
before the other, a dissolution of the marriage 
takes plaoe ipeo facto* 

Mr..J. B. S. Boyle, of Lahore, says: 44 As 
relevant to this subject, I give a quotation 
from Mr. Currie's excellent work on the 
Italian Criminal Codes, p. 445. The question 
is as to the effect of apostasy from Islim upon 
tho marriage rotation, and whether sexual 
intercourse with the apostate renders a per¬ 
son liable to be convicted for adultery under 
Section 4U7 of the Indian Penal Code. A. and 
B., Mahomtnedans, married under the Ma¬ 
li ommed an law, are oonverted to Christianity. 
The wife, B. r is first converted, but continues 
to live with her husband; subsequently the 
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hatband,- A., it converted. Subsequent to 
the conversion of B., A. and B., atilt living to¬ 
gether aa husband and wife, both professing 
Christianity, B. has sexual Intereoarse with 
0. Will a Conviction hold against 0. under 
Seotion 497 ? Both Macnaghten and BailJie 
bay the marriage becomes dissolved by apos¬ 
tasy of either party, end Grady, in bis version 
of Hamilton’s Hi day ah, p, 66, says i 44 If 
either husband or wife apostatise from the 
fafth, a separation takes plaoo, without 
divorce; according to Abtt Haneefa and Abfi 
Yooauf. Ixnim Ma ho mined alleges if the 
apoetasy Is on the part of the husband. 

44 Apostasy annuls marriage in Haneefa's 
opinion, and in apostasy separation takes 
place without any decree of the magistrate. 
Cases whioh might decide this point have 
been lately tried both, at Lucknow and Allah** 
abad t at the fdrmer place in re Afml Ho fin r. 
/lade* Bepmm, and at the latter Znburduet 
Khan v. Wifi. But from eertain remarks to 
be found in theJudgment of the High Court, 
N. W. P. f the deurts of Oudh and N. W. P., 
appear to differ on the moot essential point 
The point before the Oudh Court was (Hadee 
Begum's plea) that her marriage eontraoi was' 
dissolved by reason ef hsr own apostasy, s 
sufficient answer to a suit brought by her 
Mahoffimedan husband for restitution of con¬ 
jugal rights; is. Does the apostasy of a Ma- 
nommedan wife dissolve s marriage contract 
against tho express wish of a Mahommedan 
husband in dar-ool-hnrb (land of war)? for 
India, H Is contended, is not, under its present 
administration, dar-ool-Idam (land of safety). 
The Oudh Court held (admitting that apos¬ 
tasy by the husband dissolved the marriage 
and freed the wife) that apostasy by ths wife 
did not free her if her huebsnd sued for resti¬ 
tution of conjugal rights^ They argued that 
apostasy by the wife, without the wleh of the 
husband, could not be entertained; in fact, 
that as regards her husband's volition, the 
apostasy could not exist, and would not be 
recognisod. That a suit for restitution of 
conjugal rights before the oompetent court of 
the time, seemed to them to be equivalent of 
the suit before the Cazee (Judge). The Oudh 
judges, in the absence of distinct preoedent, 
say they foil back on the Customs of the 
people amongst whom they lived. The Oudh 
Court evidently considered there was an 
essential difference between apostasy of a 
man and apostasy of a woman, of the hus¬ 
band or the wife; also between apostasy td a 
faith in a hook and apostasy to the idol wor¬ 
ship Mahommed and his followers renounce. 
Doee eUeh an essential difference exist ? The 
point before tho High Court N. W. P. was: 
Can a Mahommedan professing Christianity 
subsequent to his raarrisgo with s Mussul¬ 
man!, according to ths Mahommedan law, 
obtain a decree for dissolution of that mar¬ 
riage under Act IV. Of 1869, his wife having 
subsequently to him professed Christianity, 
and they under their new faith having lived 
together as man nnd wife ? or whether the 
wife’s oontentien is sound, that her marriage 
was cancelled by her husband's apostasy? 
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They held the apostasy of the husband dis¬ 
solved the marriage tie. This the Oudh 
Court admits, but the point before the 
Oudh Court was not before the' High 
Court, N. W. P.; nevertheless from comments 
made by the High Court, N. W. P., on the 
Oudh decision, they evidently did not agree 
with the finding oome to by the latter Court, 
on.the point before it 

“ Now, Mr. Currie asks in the above extract, 
does suoh an easential difference exist be¬ 
tween apostasy to a book—that is, to a kitabee 
faith—and apostasy to idol worship ? Answer¬ 
ing this question necessitates a few remarks 
upon the judgments abeye mentioned. Ac¬ 
cording to Mahommedan law, a man may 
lawfully marry a kitabeeak , but marriage 
With a Pagan or polytheist is unlawful. But 
the principle in Mahommedan lsw is, that 
when one of the parties turns to a state of 
religion that would rendor the marriage con¬ 
tract Illegal if it were-still to be entered into, 
what was legal before ie made void. A Ma¬ 
hommedan a oman, becoming a ki(abe4ak t 
does not render the marriage Void, for there 
is nothing to render the marriage contract 
illegal if it were still to be„ ontered into; but 
if the Mafcomtoedan woman becomes an idol¬ 
atress, the marriage is void, for the woman 
has turned to a state of religion that would 
render the marriage eontrset illegal if it wore 
still to be entered into; a Mahommedan Woman, 
becoming a Christian, oonstqnontly* would not 
he separated from her husband, because she 
belongs to the religion of the book, that is, 
a kitabee faith. If a kitat*kah becomes an 
idolatress, the marriage is dissolved, hut if 
•he change from one religion to another, and 
•till, remain a kitabeeah , the marriage is not 
vitiated. Ho far the Oudh Court is correct in 
its docision, that the Mahommedan wife’s con¬ 
version to Christianity did not render the mar¬ 
riage null and void, but that a suit for resti¬ 
tution of oonjugal rights would lie; ami 
taking the oase of 0. having soXUal inter¬ 
course with B. the wife of A. converted to 
Christianity, a conviction under Section 497, 
indiin Penal Code, would-hold good. But 
with all deference, I do not think that the 
Oudh Court is correct when it states that 
1 apostasy by the Wife without the wish of the 
husband could not bo enlertained; in fact, 
that as regards her husband’s volition, tho 
apostasy could not exist, and would not be 
recognised.’ 

“ So fsr as regards a woman's apostatising 
to a kitabee faith, this holds good; hut if a 
woman turns to Paganism, ipeofdrto the mar¬ 
riage it void, and does not depend upon the 
volition of the husband (having regird to tho 
principle tre have adverted to above), so that 
the husband under such eircumstsnoos could 
net maintain a suit for conjugal rights, nor 
would a conviction hold good against C., 
under Section 497, Indian Penal Code for 
sexual intercourse with B.,the wife of A., who 
has apostatised to Paganism. The decisions 
of the two Courts, however, seem correct, on 
the principles of Mahommedan law, as to thh 
offeet of a husband apostatising from Tsl&rn. 

12 
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By Mehommedan law, a marriage by a female 
Moslem with a man not of tho Mahoroxnedan 
faith Is unlawful: applying tbo principle 
quoted before, the man haying turned to a 
state of religion that would render the con- 
tract illegal if it were still to be entered into, 
tho marriage is yoid. The apostasy of tho 
husband dissolves the marriage tie; oonso- 
quontly there does exist an essential dif¬ 
ference between apostasy of a man and of a 
woman, of the apostasy of the husband or tho 
wife; also betwoen apostasy to a faith in a 
book, that is, a revealed religion having a 
book of faith, and apostasy to the idol wor¬ 
ship Mahomraed and his followers renounce. 
The law allows a person the right to ce**° to 
be a Mahomwedan in the fullest srnso of the 
word, and to become a Christian, and to 
claim for himself and his descendants all the 
rights and obligations of a British subject." 
(JI 099 ▼. Green way, Ac.. 2, Hyde'* Report a, 
8 . Manual of Iaiws relating to Muhamma¬ 
dans amt their Relations of Life.) 

V. In iddition to tho forms of divorce 
already explained, there are three others of a 
peculiar nature, called kh ula*, mub&ra'ah, and 
gikar. 

The form of divorce known as &£u/a', is wbon, 
a husband and wife disagreeing, or for any other 
cause, the wife, on payment of a compensation 
or ransom to her husband, is permittod by 
the law to obtain from him a release from tho 
marriage lie. The £A«/<i’ is generally effected 
by tho husband giving back the dower or part 
thereof. When the aversion is on the part of 
the husband, it is generally held that he 
should grant his wife’s request without com¬ 
pensation ; but this is purely a matter of con¬ 
science, and not of law. 

Mubfua’ah is a divorce which is offseted by 
a mutual releaso. 

Zikdr, from *«Ar, 44 back," is a kind of 
divorce which is effected by a husband liken¬ 
ing his wife to any |»art or iiiombor uf the 
body of any of his kinswomon within the pro¬ 
hibited degree. As for oxample, if he were 
to day to his wife, 44 Thou art to me like the 
beck of my mother." The motive of the 
husband in saying so must be oxaminsd, and 
if it appear that he meant divorce, his wife is 
not lawful to him until he have made expia¬ 
tion by freeing a slave, nr by fsstiug two 
months, or by foeding sixty poor moil. (See 
Quran, S&rah Iviii. 4.) 

(For the Sunni Law of Divorce, see the 
Hidayah and Its Commentary, the Kifayah ; 
Jhirru U-Muk/itdr and its Commentary, the 
Raddu P-Mulch tdr ; the Fatdwdi-* Alamgiri ; 
Hamilton's English Edition, Hidayah ; Tagore 
Law Lectures , 1873.) 

VI. The Shi*ah law of Divorce differs only 
ia s fsw particulars from that of tho Sunnis. 
According to &hi ( ah law, a man must be an 
adult ef understanding, of free ohoice and 
will, and of design and intention, when he 
divorces his wife. A marked contrast to iho 
licence and liberty allowed by the Sunni 
law. Nor can tho Shiah divorce be effoctcd 
in any Unguage of a metaphorical kind. It 
must be express and be pronounced in Arabic 


(if the husbaud understand that language) 
and it must be spoken and not written. A 
divorce amongst the ShPahs doss not taks 
effect if. given implioatively or ambiguously, 
whether intended or not. It ie also absolutely 
nece88ary that the sentence should be pro¬ 
nounced by the husband in the presence of 
two just persons as witnesses, who shell hear 
and testify to the wording of the divoroe. 

(For the Shi ( ah law of divorce, see Shi^atu 
'Ll slam : Tahriru 'IrAhkdm ; Mafdtih ; Mr 
Neil BatUio's Dioest of Muhammadan Law ; 
Imamiah Code ; Tagore Law Lectures , 1874-) 

VII Compared with the Mosaic Iaiw. 
When compared with the Mosaic law, it will 
l>e seen that by tbo latter, divorce was only 
sanotionod when there was 44 some nncleanness " 
in the wife, and that whilst in Islam a husband 
can take hack his divorcod wife, in the law of 
God it was not permitted. See Dout. xxiv. 1-4. 

44 When a man bath taken a wife, and mar¬ 
ried her, and it come to pass that she find no 
favour in his eyes, because he bath found 
some uncleanness in her; then let him write 
her a bill of divorcement, and give it in her 
hand, and send her out of hie house. 

44 And when she is departed out of hie house, 
she may go and bo another man's wife. 

44 And t/the Utter husband hate her, and 
write hot* a bill of divorcement, and giveth it 
in her hand, and sondeth her out of his 
house; or if the latter husband die, which 
took her to be his wife; 

44 Her former husband, which aont her 
away, may not take her again to be his wife, 
after that she is defiled; for that is abomina¬ 
tion before the Lord: and thou shalt not 
cause the land to .pin, which the Lord thy 
God giveth theo for an Inheritance." 

The ground of divorce in the Mosaic law 
was 44 some uncleanness in her." There were 
two interpretations of this by the Jewish 
doctors of the period of tlie Now Testament. 
The School of Sbaimnai seemed to limit it to 
a moral delinquency in the woman, whilst 
that of Hillol extended it to trifling causes. 
Our Lord appears to have regarded all the 
lesser causes than fornication as standing on 
loo weak a ground. 

Mntt. v. 32: 44 But l say unto you, that 
whosoever shall put away his wife, saving for 
the cause of fornication, causcth her to com¬ 
mit adultery : and whosoever shall marry her 
that is divorced committeth adultery." 

It will be seen that Muhammad adopted 
the teaching of the School of Hillol, omitting 
the bill of divorcement, which was enjoined in 
Deut. xxiv. 3, thereby piecing the woman 
entirely at the will snd caprice of her husband. 

Burkhardt tells us of an Arab, forty-five 
years old, who had had fifty wives, so 
thst he must have divorced two wives and 
married two fresh ones on the average every 
year. Wo have casos of Muhammad's own 
4 * Companions " not much hotter. This is the 
natural and legitimate offoct of the law. 

Sir William Muir ( Li/e ef Mahomst, vol iii. 
p. 306) says : 44 The idea of conjugal unity is 
utterly unknown to Mahometans, except¬ 
ing when the Christian example is by chance 
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followed; and oven there, the continuance of 
the bond is purely dependent on the will of 
the husband. ... I believe the morttle of 
Hindu soeiety, where polygamy is less encou¬ 
raged, to be sounder, in a vory marked 
degree, than that of Mahometan society.* 

DlWAN (<^). (!) In Muham¬ 
madan law, the word signifies an account or 
record book, and also the bags in which ,tho 
QAjVs records are kept. (2) It is also a 
court of justioe, a royal court. (3) Also a 
minister of state; the chief officer in a Mu¬ 
hammadan state; a finance minister. (4) In 
British courts a law-suit is called diwant, when 
it refers to a civil suit, in contradistinction to 
faujdari, or ** criminal suit.* (5) A collec¬ 
tion of odes is called a diwdn, e.g. Diwan-i • 
Vqfin* 44 the Pecma of $&fiff.” 


DIYAH A pecuniary com¬ 

pensation for any offence upon the person, 

[nuns.] / 


DOGS (Arabic kaU, , pi. kilab ; Heb. 

are unclean animals; for according to 

- r 

a tradition by AbO Hurairah, Muhammad said 
that when a dog drinks in a vessel, it must 
be washed seven times, and that the first elean- 
sing should be with earth. (Mithkat, book 
ill. o. ii. pt. 1.) 

M Most people believe that when a dog howls 
near a house it forebodes death, for, it is 
said, a dog can. distinguish the awful form of 
Azri*il, the Angel of Death." (Burton's 
Arabia, voL i. p. 220.) 

Ibn *Umr says that dogs used to come into 
the Maojid at Makkali in the time of tho 
Prophot, but the Companions never purified 
the moequo when the dog was dry. 

The Im&m Abtt YQsuf holds that the sale 
of a dog that bites is unlawful, whilst the Imftm 
ash-Sh&A*f has said that the sale of a dog 
is absolutely illegal, because the Prophet said 
the w^ages of whoredom and the price of a dog 
are forbidden. Abfi i£anifah btida that dogs 
which are trained to hunt or wfcteh may be 
lawfully sold. (Hamilton’s Hiddyak, vol ii. 
p. 043.) 

It is lawful tb hunt with a trained dog, 
and tho sign of a dog being trained is that he 
catches game three times without killing it. 
The dog mast bo let slip with the ejaculation: 
BinrniudXi } Udhi Akbar 1 «• In the name of 06d, 
tho groat God 1 " when all game seised by him 
beoomee lawful food. This custom is fonndsd 
upon a. verse in the Qur'An, Sfirah v. Gi 
“ Lawful for von are all good things and what 
yo have taught beasts of prey to catch, train¬ 
ing them like dogs; ye teach them as God 
taught you. And mention the name 6f God 
over it. 

Rules for hunting with dogs will be found 
in Hamilton's HiddyaM, vol iv. p. 170. 

DOG STAB. Sirius, or the dog 

star, was an object of worship amongst tho 
ancient Arabs, and is mentioned in the Qur'An, 
under the name of ath-Shi'ra, 8Oreh lilt 50: 
u He (God) is the Lord of tho Dog Star.* 
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DOWER. Arabic, ma.hr (?+*), 
Heb. Dower is considered by 

some lawyers to be an effeot of the marriege 
contract, imposed on tho husbAnd by the law 
as a mark of respect for the subject of the 
contract—the wife; while othors consider 
that it is in oxchnnge for the,usufruct of the 
wife, and its psyment is necossarv, as upon 
the provision of a support to the wife depends 
the permanency of the matrimonial connec¬ 
tion. Thus, it is indispensable a fortiori , so 
much so, that If it were not mentioned in the 
marriage contract, it would be still incumbent 
on the husband, as the law will presume it by 
virtue of the contract itself, and award it 
upon demand being made by the wifo. In 
such case, the nmount of dower will be to the 
extent of the dowers of tho women of her 
rank and of the ladies of her father’s family. 
Special beauty or accomplishments may, how¬ 
ever, be pleadod for' recovering a larger 
award than the customary dowor, where the 
amount of dowel 1 is not mentioned in the con¬ 
tract. There is no limit to the amount of 
dowor; it may be to a very largo amount, 
considering the position and circumstance of 
the bridegroom, hut its minimum ia nover less 
than ten dirhams; ho where it is fixed at a 
lesser amount, the law will augment it up to 
ten dirhams. Tho dower need not invariably 
bo in currency, or even in metal; everything, 
exebpt carrion, blood, wine, and hog. Also 
the bridegroom’s own labour, if he is a free 
man, being held by the law to be a good dower. 

Dower is generally divided into two parts, 
termed mw'cnwi/, ** prompt," and mtrtxmi/, 
N doferred." The mn*ajjal portion is exigible 
on entering Into the contract, while the ma'af 
jal part of tho dower is payable upon dissolu¬ 
tion of tho contract. Although the' first part 
is payable, and is sometimes paid, at the 
time the contract is entered into, yet it has 
been the general practice fat least in India^ 
to leave it unpaid, aiid so ilk© an on-demano 
obligation it remains due at all times—the 
wife's right to the same not being extinguished 
by lapse of time. The wifo a (or her gnaw 
draft's) object in leaving tho exigible part of 
the dowor unrealised, seems to be that there 
may always exist a valid guarantee for tho 
good treatment of hor by her husband. The 
women of the respectable classes roaerve their 
right and power to demand their exigible 
dowers till such time as oceasion should re- 

3 uire the exereiso thereof. The custom of 
xing heavy dowers, generally beyond the 
hudband’a means, especially In India, seems 
to bo based upon tho intention of chocking 
tho husband from ill-treating his wife, and, 
above all, from his marrying another woman*, 
at also from wrongfully or causelessly di¬ 
vorcing tho former. For in the case of divorce 
tho woman can demand the fnll pay m on I of 
the dower. In tho event of the death of tho 
husband, ths payment of tho dower has tho 
first claim on tho estate after ftlnetal .ex¬ 
penses ; thS law regarding It as a just debt. 
( Tagore Law Lectures, 1873, p. 341; Hiddyah, 
vol. i. p. 122.) 
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DREAMS. Arabio huh g ; j 

mandm (f^); ruyd* The term 

URed (or a bad dream is Ai um, and lor an ordl- 
nary dream manam, rayd* being used to express 
a heavenly vision. [aura.] 

Acoording to tbe tradition*, the Prophet ia 
related to have said, 4 * A good droam ia os God’s 
favour and a had dream ia of the devil; there¬ 
fore, when any of you dream* a dream which 
ie inch aa he ia pleased with, then he muat not 
tell it to any but a beloved friend; and when 
be drcauia a bad dream, thon lot him seek 
protection from God both from ita evil and 
from the wickedness of Satan; and let him 
apit throe thqea ever hia left ahonlder, and 
not mention the dream to anyone; then, 
verily, no evil shall oome nigh him.'’ “ The 
truest dreem ia the one whioh you have ebout 
day-break." “ Good dreams are one of the 
parts of prophecy.” (Mithkat, xxl o. iv.) 

DRESS. Arabio lxb&$ (yWJ). 

Decent apparel at the time of puhlio worship 
is enjoined in tho Qur'in,.Sfirah vii. 89: M 0 
children of Adam! wear your goodly apparel 
when ye repair to any moaqne.** Excess in 
apparel and extravagance in drees are re¬ 
proved, Sfirah vii. 25: “Wi» (God) have aont 
down raiment to hide your nakedness, and 
splelidid garments; but the raiment of piety, 
this fa the beat.” 

Acoording to the' Hidagah (vol. Iv. p. 92), a 
dress of silk ia not lawful for men, but 
women ere permitted to wear it. Men are 
prohibited from wearing gold ornaments, and 
also ornament* of silver, otherwise than a 
silver signet ring. Tbe custom of keeping 
handkerohiof* in the hand, except for neces¬ 
sary use,' is slso forbidden. 

The following are some of tbe sayings of 
the Prophet with rogerd to dress, as recorded 
in the Traditions Mi Mat , xx. c. I.: M God 
wili not 'ldok at him on tho Day of Resurrec¬ 
tion who shall wear long garments from 
pride.” 4 * Whoever wears a silken garment 
in this world shall not woar it in tho next. 1 * 

M God will not have compassion upon him 
who wears long tronseis (t.e. below the 
anklb) from pride.** “ It is lawful for the 
women of my people to wear silks and gold 
ornaments, but it* is Unlawful lor the Xneti.” 

14 Wear White clothes, because they are the 
cloanest, and the’ most agreeable; and bury 
yenr dead in white clothes.” 

According to the Traditions, the dress of 
Muhammad was exceedingly simple. It is 
said he used to wear only two garments, the 
tear, or u under garment * whifeu hung down 
thrde or foul* inches below his knees, and a 
mantle thrown over his shoulder*. Those 
two robes, with the turban, and white cotton 
drawers, completed tho Prophet’s wardrobe. 
Hit dress was generally of white, but he also 
wore green, red, and yellow, and sometimes a 
black woollen dress. It is said bv some tra- 
ditioniats that in the taking of Makkah he 
wore a black turban. The end of his turban 
used to hang between his shoulders. And he 
used to wrap it many times round hie head. 


It is said, “ tbe edgo of it appeared below 
like tbe soiled clothes of an oil dealer.” 

He was especially fond of white-atriped 
yamani cloth. He once prayed in a silken 
dress, but he east it aside afterwards, saying, 

41 it doth not become tbe faithful to woar 
silk,” Ils onco prayed in a spotted mautle, 
but the spot* diverted bis attention, and the 
garment was never again worn. 

His sleeves, unlike those of the Eastern 
ckogu or Qaflan , untied at tits wrist, and he 
never wore long robos reaching to his atikloe. 

At first, he wore a gold ring with tbe stone 
inwards on his right hand, but it distracted 
hi* attention when proaching, and he changed 
It for a silver one. His shoos, wbioh were 
often old and cobbled, were of tbe IJaframaut 
pattern, with two thonge. And he was in the 
habit of praying with his shoes on. [suosa.] 

Tbe example of Muhammad baa doubtless 
in Aliened fbe customs of his followers in tbe 
matter of dress, the fashion of which has re¬ 
mained almost the same in eastern Muham^ 
mad ap. countrios centuries past; for although 
there are varieties of dress in Eastornus well 
as in European countries, still there aro on* 
or two characteristics of dreaa whioh are 
common to all oriental nations whioh have 
embraced Islam, namely, the turban foldod 
round the head, tho white cotton drawers, or 
full trousers, tied round the waist by a run¬ 
ning string ; the oawur, or 44 shirt,*' the kh°f- 
fiZrt, or “ coat,” ana tho lung i, or 44 scarf.” Tho 
yanti# is the same as the ketaneth of tho He¬ 
brews, and the gcYon' of tbe Greeks, a kind of 
long shirt with short sleeves, tho ends of 
which extend over the trousers ojr drawers, 
reaching below tho knees. The. khajian 

answers te tho lfobrow ■pvpjj mail (l Sam. 

xviii 4), a tunic worn as an outer garment. 

Tbe Jewish begtd, or JTTOto 

must havo boon similar, to the quadrangular 
piece of doth still worn aa a scarf in Coulral 
Asia, and called a lung », and similar to tho 
•ai»e* of tho Egyptian*. It is worn in various 
ways, either wrapped round the body, or worn 
over the shoulders, aud sometime* folded as 
a covering for the bead. 

Tbe dress of Muhammadans in Egypt ia 
very minutely described by Mr. Lano in his 
M odtrn Egyptians, vol. i. p. 36. 

The dress of the men of the middle and 
higher classes of Egypt consists pf tho fol¬ 
lowing articles. First s pair o( full drawers 
of linon or cotton tiod round tho body by a 
running string or band,, the ends of which are 
embroidered with coloured silk*, though con¬ 
cealed by the outer dress, Tho drawer* 
descend a little bolow tho kn**s or to tho 
anklos ; but many of tbe Arabs will not wear 
long drawors, becauso prohibited by^ the Pm- 
phot. Next is worn a aatnU or u shirt,” wjtn 
very full sleeves, reaching to the wrist; it is 
mads of hnen of % loose open texture* on of 
cotton stuff, or of muslin, qr silk, or of » 
mixture of silk and. cotton in strips, but 
all white. Over this, in winter, or in oool 
weather, most persona wear « siufsyree, which 
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U a abort rest of cloth, or of striped coloured 
silk, or cotton, without sleeves. Over the 
shirt end the tudeyree, or the former alone, is 
■worn a .long vest of striped silk or cotton 
(celled kaftan) descending to the ankles, with 
long sleeves extending a few inches beyond 
the fingers* ends, but divided from a point a 
little above the wrist, or a bon 4 the middle of 
the fore-arm, so that the hand is generally ex¬ 
posed, though it may bo concealed by tho 
sleeve when necessary, for it Is customary to 
covor the hands in the presence of a person of 
high rank. Round this vest is wound thV 
girdle, which is s coloured shawl, or a long 
pioce of white-figured muslin. 

The ordinary outer robe is a long sloth 
coat,- of any colour, called by the Turks 
jnbbah, but by the Egyptians gibbrh, the 
sleovea of which reach not quite to the wrist. 
Some persons also wear a benetoh, which is a 
robe of oloth with long sleeves, like those of 
the kaftan, but more ample; it is properly a 
robe of ceromony, and should bo worn over 
the other cloth cost, but many persona wear 
it instead of the gihboh. 1 

Another robe, oalled farageeyeh, nearly re¬ 
sembles the bcniooh ; it has very long sleeves, 
lint those are not slit, and it is ohiofiy worn 
by men of the learned professions. lit oolrl or 
cool weather, a kind of blaok woollen closk, 
called abayth, is commonly worn. Sometimes 
this is drawn over the head. 

In winter, also, many persona wrap a muslin 
or other shawl (such as they nse for a tur¬ 
ban) about the head and shoulders. The 
head-dress consists, first, of a small close- 
fitting cotton cap, whioh is often changod; 
next a tar booth, which is a red cloth cap, also 
fitting close to the head with a tasaol of dark- 
hluo silk at the crown; lastly, a long pioce 
of white mnalin, generally figured, or a kash- 
mere shawl, which is wound round the tar- 
Booth. Thus is formed the turban. The 



Alt KGY1HAN MAIILAW1 (LANE). 

k ash mere sbaerl is seldom worn except in cool 
weather. Some persons wear two or three 
tarbooshes one over another. 4 thereof (or 
descendant of the Prophet) wosrs a green 
turban,-or is privileged to do so, hut no other 
person; and it is not eotnmou far any but a 
shereel to wear a bright green dress. Stock¬ 
ings are not in use, but some few persons.in 


oold weather wear woollen or cotton seeks. 
The shoes aro of thlok red morocoo, pointed, 
and turning up at the toes. Borne persons 
also wear inner shoes of soft yellow morocco* 
and with aoles of the same; the outer shoes 
are taken off on stepping npon a carpet or 
mat, but not the inner; for this reason the 
former aro often worn turned down at tho 
heel 

The cesturoo of the mon of the lower 
orders is very simplo. Those, if not of the 
very poorest class, wear a pair of drawers, 
and a long and full shirt or gown of blue 
linen or cotton, or of brown woollen stuff, 
open from the neck noorly to the waist, and 
having wide sleove*. Over this some wear a 
white or red woollen girdle; for which ser¬ 
vants often substitute a broad red belt of 
woollen stuff or of lea Dior, generally contain¬ 
ing a receptacle for money. Their turban is 
generally composed of n white* red, or yellow 



AN BQYPTf AN PEASANT (LANE). 


woollen shawl, or of a piece of coarse cotton 
or muslin wound round a tnrboosh, under 
wbiob is n while or brown felt rap; but many 
aro so poor, as to have no other, cap than the 
latter, no turban, nor oven drawers, nor shoos, 
but only tho blue or brown shirt, or marely k 
few rags, while many, on the other hand, wear 
a sudeyree. under the blue shirt, and some, par¬ 
ticularly servants in tbo houses of great men, 
weAi* a white shirt, a sudeyroe, and a kaft&n, 
or gibhob, or both, and tho blue shirt over 
ill. Tho full sleeves of this shirt am some¬ 
times drawn up by means of a cord,, which. 
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asses round each shoulder sud crosses be- 
ind f where it is tied in a knot. This custom 
is adopted by sorrants (particularly grooms), 
who hA?e cords o! crimson or dark blue silk 
for this purposo. 

In cold weather, many persons of the lower 
classes wear an abayoh, like that before de¬ 
scribed, but courser and sometimes (instead 
of being black) having broad stripes, brown 
and wluto, or blue and white, but the lattor 
rarely., Another kind of cloak, more full than 
the ab*ych, of black qr docp blue woollon 
stuff, is also very commonly worn, it is called 
diffeoyeh. The shoes are of red or yellow 
morocco, or of sheep-akin* Those of the 
groom are of dark red morocco. Those of the 
door-keeper and the water-carrier of a private 
house, generally yellow. 

The Muslims are distinguished by the 
eolours of their turbans from tho Copts und 
the Jews, who (as well aa other subjects of 
the Turkish Sult&u who oro not Muslims) 
wear black, blue, gray, or light-brown tur¬ 
bans, and {generally dull-coloured dresses. 

The distinction of soots, futnilies, dynasties, 
&C., among the Muslim Arabs by the colour 
of the turban and other articles of dress, is of 
very early origin. There are not many dif¬ 
ferent forms of turbans now worn in Egypt j 
that worn by most of the servants is pecu¬ 
liarly formal, consisting of several spiral 
twibta one above another like the (breads of 
a screw. The kind common uinong tho 
middle and higher classes of tho tradosmen 
and other citizens of the metropolis and large 
towns is also very formal, but less so than 
that just before alluded to. 

The Turkish turban worn in Egypt is of a 
more elogant fashion. The Syrian is distin- 
tinguished by its width. The Ulainu and meu 
of religion and letters in general used to weur, 
as somo do still, one particularly wide and 
formal culled a tuukleh. Tho turban is much 
rospoclod. In tho houses of the more wealthy 
classes, tbore is usually a chair on which it 
is placed at night. This In often sent with 
the furniture of a bride; as it is common for 
a lady to have one upon which to place her 
head-dress. It is novel* used for any other 
purposo. 

The dress of the womon of tho middle and 
higher orders is handsome and elegant. 
Their shirt is very full, like that of tlio men, 
but shorter, not reaching to the knses; it is 
also, generally, of tho saino kind of material 
as tho men's shirt, or of colourod crape, 
sometimes black. A pair of very wide trou¬ 
sers (culled thtnliyun) of a coloured striped 
stuff, of silk and cotton, or of printed or 
plain white muslin, is tied round the hips 
under the shirt, with a dikkeh ; its lowor ex¬ 
tremities are drawn up and tied just below 
the knee with running strings, hut it is suf¬ 
ficiently long to hang down to the feet, or 
almost to the ground, when attached in his 
manner. Over the shirt and ahintiyan is om 
a long vest (called yeAUr), of tho same ms to- 
rial as the lattor; it nearly resembles the 
kaft&n of the men, but is more tight to the 
body and arms; the sleeves also are longer, 


and it is made to button down the front from 
the bosom to a little below the girdle, instead 
of lapping over; it is open, likewise on oach 
side, from the height of the hip downwards. 

In genoral, the yelek is cut in such a man¬ 
ner as to leave half of the bosom uncovered, 
except by the shirt, hut many ladies have it 
made more ample at that part, and according 
to tho most appro vod fashion it should be of 
sufUoiont length to reach to the ground, or 
should exceed thut length by two or throe 
inches or inoro. A short vest (called anteree) 
reaching only a little below tho waist, and 
exactly resembling a yclek of which the 
lowor purt has boon cut off, is sometimes 
worn instead of the latter. A square shawl, 
or an embroidered kerchief, doubled diago¬ 
nally, is put loosely round the waist as a 
girdle, the two comers that are folded to¬ 
gether hanging down l»eliind; or sometimes 
tho lady's girdle is folded aftur the ordinary 
Turkish fashion, like that of tho men, hut 
more loosely. 

Over the yelek is worn a gibbeh of cloth or 
velvet or silk, usually embroidered with gold 
or with coloured silk ; it differs in form from 
the gibbeh of the men, chiefly in boing not so 
wide, particularly in the fore part, and is of 
the same length as the yelek. instead of this, 
a jacket (called uiltah ), generally of cloth or 
velvet, and ombroidcrod in tho same maimer 
as tho gibbeh, is often worn. 

The hoad-dress consists of a takoeyeb and 
tarboosh, with a square kerchief (oallod 
faroodecye/i) of printed or painted muslin or 
one of crape, wound tightly round, composing 
what Is called a rabtsh. Two or more such 
kerchiefs were commonly used a abort timo 
since, and still are sometimes to form the ladies' 



am xo Titian lady (uahb). 

turban, but always wound in a bigb flat 
shape, very different from that of the turban 
of tire men. A kind of crown, called Jkurs, 
and other ornaments, arc attached to. the ladies’ 
head-dress. A long pir oe of white muslin, 
embroidered at each and with coloured silks 
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and gold, or of coloured crape ornamented 
with gold thread, Ao., and spangles, rests 
upon the head, and hangs down behind, 
nearly or quite to the gronnd ; this is called 
tarhnhy it is tho head-veil ; the face-veil I 
shall presently describe. The hair, except 
oter the forehead and temples, is divided into 
numerous braids or plaits, generally from 
eleven to twenty-flvs in number, but always 
of an uneven number; these hang down the 
back. To each braid of hair are usually 
added three blaek silk oords with little orna¬ 
ment! of gold, Ac., attachod to them. Over 
the forehead the hair is cut rather short, but 
two full locks hang down on each side of the 
face; those are often curled in ringlets and 
sometimes plaited. 

Few of the ladies of Egypt wear stockings 
or socks, bnt many of them wear mosz (or 
inner shoes) of yellow or red morocco, some¬ 
times embroidered with gold. Over these, 
whenever they stop off the matted or earpeted 
part of the floor, they pnt on baboog (or 
slippers) of yellow morocco, with, high-pointed 
toes, or use high wooden clogs or pattens, 
generally from four to nine inches in height, 
and usually ornamented with mother-of-pearl 
or silver, Ac. 

The riding or walking attire is called tex- 
jterek. Whenever a lady leaves the bouse, 
she wears, in addition to what hss been above 



THE INDIA* BURRA*. 

described, first,* a large, loose gown (called 
%ob or sedieA), the sleeves of which are nearly 
equal in width to the wholo length of the 
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gown; it is of silk, generally of « pink or 
rose or violet colour. Next is put on the 
burke' or face-veil, which is a long strip of 
white mushn concealing the whole of the face 
except the eyes, and reaching nearly to the 
feet It is susponded at tho lop by a narrow 
band, which passes up tho forehead, and 
which is sewed, as arc also the two upper 
comers of the veil, to a band that is tied round 
the head. The lady then covers herself with 
a habarah, which, for a married lady, is com¬ 
posed of two breadths of glossy, black silk, 
each ell-wide, and threo yards long; those 
are sewed together, at or near the selvages 
(according to the height of the person) the 
seam running horizontally, with respect to the 
manner in which it is worn ; a piece of narrow 
black ribbon is sewod inside the upper part, 
about six inches from the edgo, to tie round 



THE EdTITIAN HABAItAVT. 


the bead. But some of them imitate the 
Turkish Isdies of Egypt in holding the front 
part so as to conccju all but that portion of 
tho veil thst is above the hands The un¬ 
married Isdies wear a habnrah of white silk, 
of a shawl. Some females of the middle 
classes, who cannot afford to purchase a ha* 
barab, wear Instead of it an eetar or txer, 
which is a piece of white calico, of Uio same 
form and size as the former, and is worn in 
the same manner. On the feet are worn short 
boots or socks (called Ichuff), of yellow no* 
rOcco, and over these the baboog. Tho dress 
of a large proportion of those women of tho 
lower orders who aro not of the poorest class, 
consists of a pair of trousers or drawers 
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(similar inform to the shintiyan of the ladies, 
but generally of plain white cotton or linen), 
a bine linen or cotton shirt (not quite so full 
as that of the men), reaching to the feet, a 
burka’ of a kind of coarse black erspo, and a 
dark blue tarhah of muslin or linen. Some 
. wear, over the long shirt, or instead of the 
latter, a linen tob, of the sumo form as that 
of the ladles; and within the lung shirt,some 
wear a short white shirt; and some, a sudey- 
ree also, or an anteroe. The sleeves of tho 
tob are often turned up over the head; either 
to prevent their being iuooimnodions, or to 
supply the plaoe of a tarhah. In addition to 
these articles of dress, many women who are 
not of the very poor classes wear, as a cover¬ 
ing, a kind of plaid, similar in form to the 
habarals composed of two pieces of cotton, 
woven in small chequers of blue and white, 
•r cross stripes, with h mixture of red at each 
eud It is called milaych] in general it is 
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worn in the same manner as the habarah, but 
sometimes like tho tarhah. The upper part 
of the blaok' burke* it often ornamented with 
false pearls, small gold ooins, and other little 
flat ornaments of the same metal foalled bark); 
sometimes with a coral bead, ana a gold coin 
beneath; also with some ooins of base silrer 
and more commonly with a pair of chain 
taeeels of braas or silvor (called oyoon) 
attached to the corners. A square black silk 
kerohief (called asbeh), with a border of red 
and yellow, is bound rouud the head, doubled 
diagonally, and tied with a single knot behind; 
or, instead of this, the tarboosh and faroodee- 
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yeH are worn, though by very few women of 
the lower classes* 

The best kind of shoes worn by the 
females of the lower orders are of red 
morocco, turned up, but generally round, at 
the toes. Tho burka' and shoes are moat 
common in Cairo, and are aleo worn by many 
of tho women throughout lower Egypt j but 
in Upper Egypt, tho burke' it very seldom 
seen, and shoes are scarcely less uncommon 
To supply the place of tho former, when neces¬ 
sary, a portion of the tarhah is drawn before 
the face, so as to conoeal nearly all the coun¬ 
tenance except one eye. 

Many of the women of the lower .orders, 
evon in the metropolis, never conceal their 
faces. 

Throughout the greater part of Egypt, the 
most common dress of the women merely con¬ 
sists of the blue shirt or tob and tarhah. In 
the southern parts of Uppor Egypt chiefly 
above Akbineem, most of the women envelop 
thomselves in a large piece of dark-brown 
woollen stuff (called * kalalteytk), wrapping it 
round the body and attUhhing the upper parts 
together over each shouidor, und a piece of 
the same they use as a tarhah. This dull 
dress, though picturesque, is almost as dis¬ 
guising as the blue tinge which women in 
these parts of Egypt impart to their lips. 
Most of the women of tlio lowor orders wear 
a variety of trumpery ornaments, such as 
oar-rings, uecklaces, bracelets, &c., and some¬ 
times a nose-ring. 

The women of Egypt deem It more incum¬ 
bent upon them to cover the upper and back 
part of the heed than the face, and more 
requisite to conoeal the face than most other 
parts of the person. I have ofton seen 
women but half covered with miserable rags, 
and several times females in the prime of 
womanhood, and others in more advanced 
age, with nothing on the body but a narrow 
strip of rag bound round the hips. 

Mr. Bnrekhart, in his Notes on tke Bsfbuii is 
and Wahabyt (p. 47), thus describes the dress 
of the Dadkwie of the desert;— 

In summer the men wear a coarse cotton 
shirt, over whioh the wealthy put a kombar, 
or “long gown," as it Is worn in Turkish 
: towns, of silk or cotton staff. Most of them, 
i however, do not wear the kombar, but simply 
wear over tbeir shirt a woollen mantis. 
There are different sorts of mantles, one very 
thin, light, and white woollen, manufactured 
at Eaghdid, and called mesoumy. A coarser 
and heavier kind, striped white and brown 
(worn over tbe mesoumy), is called abba . 
The Baghdad abbas are most esteemed, those 
made at Hamah, with abort wide sleeves, ere 
called booth. (In the northern parte of 
Syria, every kind of woollen mantle, whother 
white, black, or striped white and brown, or 
white and blue, arc called mrthlakh.) I have 
not seen any black abbas among the Aeneees, 
but frequently amoug the sheikhs of Ah! el 
Sbemal, sometimes ioterwpven with gold, and 
worth as much as ten pounds sterling. Tbe 
Aenesee do not wear drawers; they walk and 
ride usually barefooted, oven the richsst of 
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them, Although they generally esteem yellow 
boots end red. shoes. All the Bedouins wear 
on the heed, insteed of the red Turkish cep, 
e tor ben, or square kerchief, of cotton or 
cotton end silk mixed; the turban is called 
keffie j this ther fold about the head so that 
one oorner falls book word, end two other 
corners hang over the foro pert of the shoul¬ 
ders ; With these two comers they cover their 
faoes to protect them from the sun's rays, or 
hot wind, or rain, or to conoeal thoir features 
if they wish to bo nnknown. The keffle is 
yellow or yellow mixed with green. Over the 
keffie the Aonexes tie, instead of a turban, a 
cord round the bead ; this oord is of camel's 
hair, and called akaL Some tie a handker¬ 
chief about the head, end it is- then called 
afaf/c. A few tioh sheikhs wear shawls on 
their heads of Damascus or Baghdad manu¬ 
facture, striped red and whiloj they some- 
thnOs also use red caps or tok/e (called in 
Syria tarbeuzh), and nndor those thoy woar a 
smaller cap of oameTe hair called maaraka 
(In Bjyria arkye, where it is generally made of 
r.no cotton stuff). 



4 BEDfWYK (BADAWI) OP THE DESBRT. 

The Aenezos Ere distinguished at first sight 
from all the Syrian Bedouins by the long 
tresses of their hair. They never shave 
their blaek hair, but oherish ft from infancy, 
U11 they can twist it in tresses, that hang 
ever tbs cheek» down to the breast: these 
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trasses, arc called keroun. Some few Aeneies 
wear girdles of leather, others tie a cord or 
a piece of rag 3?er the shirt Men and women 
wear from infancy a leather girdle around the 
naked waist, it consists of four or five thongs 
twisted together into a cord as thiok as one's 
Anger. I heard that the women tie their 
thongs sopnrated from eaoh other, round the 
waist. Both mom and womon adorn the 

5 irdle* with pieces of ribands or amulets. The 
icnexos called it hhaleou ; the Ahl el Rhemal 
call it berrim. In summor the boys, until the 
age of seven or eight years, go stark naked ; 
but I never saw any young gtri in that state, 
although it was mentioned that in the interior 
of the desert tho girls, at that early age, wore 
not more encumbered by clothing than thoir 
littlo brothers. In winter, the Bedouins wear 
over tho shirt a pelisse,made of several Sheep¬ 
skins stitched togathor; many wear these 
skins even in summer, because experience has 
taught them that the more warmly a person 
is elothed, the less be suffers from the sun. 
The Arabs endure tho inclemency of the 
rainy wesson in a wonderful manner. While 
everything around thorn suffers from the 
oold, thoy sloop barefooted in an open ent, 
where tho fire is not kept up beyond mid¬ 
night. Yet in the middle of summer an Arab 
sleeps wrapt in his mantle upon tho burning . 
Sand, and exposed to the rays of an Intensely 
hot sun. The ladies' dress is a wide cotton 
gr on of a dark colour, blue, brown, or black \ 
on their heads they wear a kerchief called 
nhuuhcr or mebroune, the young females having 
it of a rod colour, the old of black. AU the 
Rsnella ladios wear blaok silk korchiefs, two 
yards square, called whale kas ; these are made 
at Damascus. Silver rings are much worn 
by tho Aenezo ladios, both in the ears and 
noses; tho ear-rings they eall ienfa'eTpl («- 
tho small nose-rings ehedre, the larger 
(some of which are tbreo inches and a half in 
uismetor), khetain. All the womon punoture 
thoir lips and dye them blue; this kind of 
tattooing thev osII hertoum, and apply it like¬ 
wise In spotting their temples ana foreheads. 
The Ssrhhan women punoture their ohseks 
breasts, and arms, and the Ammour women 
their ankles. Several men also adorn then 
arms in the same manner. The Bedouin 
ladies half cover their faoes with a dark- 
coloured toil, called ntkyt, which is so tied 
as to eonoeal the ohin and mouth. The 
Egyptian women's veil (berkoa) is* used by 
the Kebly Arabs. Round - their wrists the 
Aenezo ladies wear glass bracelets of various 
colours; tho rich also have silver hraoelets 
and some wear sliver ohaina about tho neck 
Both in summer and winter the men and 
women go barefooted. 

Captain Burton, in hie account of Zanzibar, 
(vol. i. p. 882), says :— 

The Arab*# head-dress is a htmmeh or Jfee- 
fiyyah (red fez), a Surat calotte (q/iyy«A), or 
a white skull-OAp, worn undor a turban 
(kiiemba) of Oman silk and cotton religiously 
mixed. Usually it is of fine blue end white 
ootton oheok, embroidered and fringed with . 
broad fed border, with the ends hanging in 
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unequal lengths over one shoulder. The 
eoiffure is highly picturesque. The ruling 
family and grandees, however, hare modified 
its vulgar folds, weiufag it peaked in front, 
and somewhat resembling a tiara. The eesen- 
tial body-olothing, and the euccedaneum for 
trousers is an ixor {nguo yaku Chini ), or loin- 
oloth,tuoked in at tne waist, six to spven fept 
long by two to three broad. The colours are 
brickdust and white, or blue and white, with 
a silk border striped red, black, and yellow. 
The very poor wear a dirty bit of cotton 
girdled by a hakab or kundavi , a rope of 

S latted thongs; the rich prefer a fine etnbroi- 
ered stuff from Oman, supported at the waist 
by a silver chain. None but the western 
Arabs admit the innovation of drawers (surv- 
walCy The jama or upper garment Is a collar- 
less eoat, of the beet broadcloth, leek-green 
or some tender colour being preferred. It is 
secured ever the left breast by a silken loop, 
and the straight wide sleeves are gaily lined. 
The kixbdo is a kind of waistcoat, covering 
only the bust; some wear it with sleeves, 
others without. The dixhdashes fin Kisawa- 
hiU Khansu), a narrow-sleeved shirt buttoned 
at the throat, and extending to midshin, is 
made of oalioo /6o/toA), American drill and 
other stuffs called dorigmk, tarabux tea, and 
jamdani. Sailors are known by kkuunngi, 
a coarse ootton, stained dingy red-yellow, 
with henna or pomegranate rind, and rank 
with wars (bastard saffron) and shark's oil 
Respectable men guard the stomach with a 
ktMdm, generally a Oashmere or Bombay 
shawl; others wear sashes of the dust? 
coloured raw silk, manufactured in Oman. 
The outer garment for ohilly weather is the 
long tight-sleeved Persian jubbo A, iokkak, or 
eq/tisa, of European broad-cloth. Most men 
shave their heads, and the Shafeis trim or 
entirely remove the moustaohes. 

The palms are reddened with henna, which 
is either brought from El Hejfts, or gathered 
in the plantations. The only ring is a plain 
oomeiian seal and the sole other ornament is 
a talisman (Ain, in Kisawahili Hirisi). The 
eyes are blackened with Icohi, or antimony of 
El Shim—here, not Syria, but the region 
about Mecoah—and the mouth crimsoned by 
betel, looks as if a tooth had just been knocked 
out. 

Hr. Eugene Schuyler, in his work on Turk¬ 
estan (voL L p. 122), says 
The drees of the Central Asiatic is very 
simple. He wears loose baggy trousers, 
usually made of coarse white cotton stuff 
fastened tightly round the waist, with a cord 
and tassel; this is a necessary article of drees, 
if never or rarely taken off, at all events 
not in the presence of another. Frequently, 
when men are at work, this is the only gar¬ 
ment, and in that case it is gradually turned 
up under the cord, or rolled up ou the legs, 
so that the person is almost naked. Over 
this is worn a long shirt, either white or of 
seme light-ooloured print, reaohing almost to 
the feet, and with a very narrow aperture for 
tho neck, which renders it somewhat diflloult 
to put the heed through. • The sleeves are 


long and loose. Beyond this there is nothing 
more but what is called the ohapan , varying 
in number according to the weather, or the 
whim of the person. The ohapan is a loose 
gown, out very sloping in this neck, with 
strings to tie it together in front; and inor¬ 
dinately large sleeves, made with an immense 
gore, and about twice as loqg as is necessary; 
exceedingly inconvenient, but useful to con¬ 
ceal the hands, as Asiatio politeness dicta tea 
In summer, these are usually made of Rus¬ 
sian prints, or of the native alatoha, a striped, 
ootton material, or of silk, either striped or 
with moet gorgeous eastern patterns, in bright 
colours, especially red, yellow, and green. I 
have sometimes seen men with ae many as 
four or five of these gowne, even in summer; 
they esy that it keeps out the heat. In 
winter, one gown will frequently be made of 
doth, and lined with fine lamh-skiu or fur. 
The usual girdle is a large hamlkerohief, or a 



ait iroHAif oust (A F. HoU.) 

email shawl; at times, e long eoarf wound 
several timet Ughtly round the waist. The 
Jews in places under native rule are allowed 
no girdle, but a oil of rope or cord, as a mark 
of ignominy. From Uic girdle hang the acces¬ 
sory knives and several small bags and 
pouobee, often prettily embroidered, for 
combe, money, &o. On the head there is a 
skull-cap: these in Tashkent are always em¬ 
broidered with silk; in B&khftrd they are 
usually worked with silk, or worsted in cross 
•titoh in gay patterns. The turban, called 
tchiJpotch, or “forty turns,** is very long; and 
if the wearer has any pretence to elegance, it 
should bo of fine thin material, whioh k 
chiefly imported from England. It requires 
considerable experience to wmd one properly 
round the head, ao that the folds will he well 
made and the appearanoe fashionable. One 
extremity is left to fall over tho left shoulder, 
but is usually, except at prayer time, tucked 
in over the top. should this end bo on the 
right shoulder, it is said to be in the Afghia 
style. The majority of turbans are white 
particularly so fn Tashkent, though white is 
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espeoiaHj thi colour o! tbo mullahs tad reli¬ 
gious people, whoso looming is judged by the 
size of thoir turbans. In general, merchant* 
prefer blue, striped, or chequered material. 



AH APQtfAlf XVUJLU. 

At home tho men usually go barefooted, 
but on going oat wear either a sort of slippers 
with pointed toes and eery small high heels, 
or long soft boots, (he sole and upper being 
made of the same material. In the street, 
one mast In addition pat on either a slipper or 
golosh, or wear riding^boots made Of bright 
green horse bide, with tamed up pointed 
lose end Tory small high heels. 

Tho dress of the women, in shape end 
fashion, differs but little from that of the 
men, as they wear similar trouseis and shirts, 
though, in addition, they hare lorw gowns, 
usually of bright-coloured sift, whioh extend 
from the neck to the ground. • They wear 
an innumerable quantity of necklaces, and 
little amulets, pendents in their hair, and 
ear-rings, and oooaeionally cron a nose-ring. 
This is hy no means so ugly as is supposed: a 
pretty girl with a torquoiso ring in one nostril 
is not at all unsightly. On tho contrary, there 
is something piquant In it. Usually, when 
outside of the houses, all respectable women 
wear a heavy black veil, reaching to their 
waists, made of woven horee-hair, and over 
that it thrown a dark blue, or green khalat , 
the sleeves of which, tied together at the 
ends, dangle behind. The theory of this dull 
drees is, tost the women desire to escape ob¬ 
servation, tad certainly for that purpose they 
have devised the most ugly arid unseemly 



costume that could be imagined. They are. 
however, very inquisitive, and occasionally in 
bye-atreeta one is able to get a good glance 
at them before they pull down their veils. 

The drees of the citizens of Porsia has been 
often described, both by anciont and modem 
travellers. That of the men has changed 
very materially within the last century. The 
turban, as a hoad-dress, is now worn by none 
but the Arabian inhabitants of that country. 
The Persians wear a long oap covered with 
lamb's wool, tho appearance of which is 
sometimes improved by being encircled with 
a cashmere shawl. The inhabitants of the 
principal towns are fond of dressing richly. 
Their upper garments are either made of 
cbints, silk, er elotb, and are often trimmed 
with gold or silver lace; they aleo wear bro¬ 
cade ; and in winter their clothes are lined 
with furs, of whioh they import a great 
van sty It is not customary for any person, 
except the king, to wear jewel* : but nothing 
oan exceed the profusion which he displays 
of these ornamonts; and his subjects seem 
peculiarly proud of tbja part of royal magni- 
noonce. They assert that when tho monarch 
Is dressed in his most splendid robes, and Is 
seated In the sun, that the eye cannot gate on 
the dessling brilliancy of bia attire. 


DRINKABLES. Arabic a ahribah 
(lijk\). There is a chapter in the 
Traditions devoted to this snojeot. and en¬ 
titled Bmbu'l Ashribah. The example of Mu¬ 
hammad in his habit of drinking, having in¬ 
fluenced the Eastern world in its habits, the 
foflowinr traditions are noticeable. Anas 
•ays "the Prophet has forbidden drinking 
water standing.' and that he usod to take 
breath thiee times m drinking; and would say 
drinking in this way cools tho stomach, 
guenehee tho thirst, and gives health ana 
vigour to the body. 

Xbn Abbis eaya the Prophet forbade 
drinking water from the mouth of a leather 
bay 

umm Salimah eaya “the Prophet said, 
He who drinks out of a silver cup drinks of 
hell fire ” (Mishka t, book xlx. o. Ill.) 


DRINKING VESSELS. There 

are four drinking vessels whioh Mas ims ware 
forbidden by their Prophet to drilk out of 
(Mishkaty bk i., 0 . 1 ) hem lam, a “ green vessel w ; 
aubbd\ a large gourd hollowed out; naqtr, a 
cup made from the hollowed root of a tree; 
wnaajfbi , a vessel covered with pitoh, or with 
a glattnoue substance. Theee foqr kinds o( 
vessels teem to havo been used for drinking 
wine, henoe the prohibition. 

When a dog drinks from a vessel need by 
man, it should be washed seven times. 
(MishkSl, book Hi. e. lx. pt. L) 


DROWNING. Arabic yAarag 
It is a strange anomaly in 
Muhammadan law, according to the teaching 
of Aba Bsnlfab,thet if a person osuse the 
death of another by immersing him under 
water until he dio. die offence does net 
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amount to murder, end retaliation (qifde)is not 
indurred. The arguments of the learned divine 
are as follow*: Fir at, water ia analogous to 
a ns all atiok or rod, aa is aeldom or ever 
need in murder. Now, it ia aaid in the Tradi- 
tiona that. death prodnoed by a rod ia only 
manelaughter, and aa in that a fine ia merely 
incurred, ao here likewise. Seoondly, retali a* 

• tion requirea the obsorvanoo of a perfect 
equality; but betweon drowning and wound¬ 
ing there ia no equality, tlio foruior being 
short of the latter with regard to damaging 
the body, [xurdu.] 

DRUNKENNESS. Shurb (v/0 

denotea the atate of a person who has taken in- 
toxioating liquor, whilst eukr implies a 

atate of drunkenness. Wine of any kind being 
etriotly forbidden by the Muslim law, no dis¬ 
tinction ia made in the punishment of a wine- 
drinker and a drunkard. If a Muslim drink 
wine, and two witnesses testify to his having 
done ao, or if his breath smell of wine, or if 
he shall himself confess to having taken wine, 
or if he be found in a atate of intoxication, he 
shall be beaten with eighty stripes, or, in the 
ease of a slave, with forty a tripea. (Hidmgah , 
voL ii p. 67; Miekkat , bk. xv. o iv.) [khamb.] 

DRUMS. A heretical raystio seot 
of Muhammadans, which arose about the be¬ 
ginning of the eloventh oentury in the moun¬ 
tains of Syria. Thoy are now chiefly found 
in the distriots of Lebanon, and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Damasous. They were founded 
by al-Uakfm, the fapatioal Khalifah of the 
Ffctimite raoe, who reigned at Ogiro, assisted 
by two Persians named Hamsah and al-Darizi, 
from the latter of whom the seot derives Its 
name. 

De Saov, in his Export do la Religion dee 
Dnutee , gives the following summary of their 
belief:— 

44 To acknowledge only one Qod, without 
seeking to penetrate the nature of His being 
and of H|s attributes; to confess that He can 
neither be comprehended by the senses nor 
defined by words; to believe that the Divinity 
has shown itself to men at different epochs, 
under a human form, without participating in 
any of the weaknesses and imperfections of 
humanity; that it has shown itself at last, at 
the commencement of the fifth age of the 
Hejira, under the figure of Hakim Amr 
Allah; that that was the last of His mani¬ 
festations, after which there is none other to 
be expected; that Hakim disappeared in the 
year 411 of the Hejira, to try the faith of His 
servants, to give room for the apostasy of 
hypocrites, and of those who had only em¬ 
braced the true religion from the hope of 
worldly rewards; that in a short time be 
would appear again, full of glory and of 
majesty, to triumph over all his enemies, to 
extend His empire over all the earth, and to 
make His faithful worshippers happy for 
ever; to believe that Universal Intelligence is 
the first of God’s creatures, the only direct 
production of His omnipotence; that it has 
appeared upon the earth at the epoch of each 


of the manifestations of the Divinity, and has 
finally appeared since the time of Hakim 
undtr the figure of Hamza, son of Ahmad; 
that it is by His ministry that all the ether 
creatures 'have been produoed; that Hamza 
only possesses the knowledge of all truth, 
that he is the prime minister of the true reli¬ 
gion, and that he oommunioates, directly or 
lndirootly, with the other ministers and with 
the faithful, but in different proportions, the 
knowledge and the graoe which he rooeives 
dirootly from the Divinity, and of whioh he is 
the sole channel; that he only has immediate 
aeoees to God, and acts as a mediator to the 
other worshippers of the Supreme Being; 
acknowledging that Hamza is he to whom 
Hakim will oonflde his sword, to make his 
religion triumph, to oonquer all his rivals, 
and to distribute rewards and punishments 
according to the merits of each one; to know 
the other ministers of religion, and tho rank 
which belongs to each of them; to givo to 
each the obedience and submission which is 
their due; to oonfess that overy soul has 
been created by the Universal Intelligence; 
that the number of men is always the same; 
and that souls pass successively into different 
bodies ; that they are raised by their attach¬ 
ment to truth to a superior degree of excel¬ 
lence, or are degraded by neglecting or giving 
up religious meditation; to praotife the sovon 
commandments whioh the religion of Hamza 
imposes upon its followers, and wldoh prin¬ 
cipally exacts from them the observance of 
truth, charity towards their brethren, the 
renunciation of their former religion, the moot 
entire resignation and submission to the will 
of God; to oonfess that all preceding reli¬ 
gions have only been types more or less per¬ 
fect of true religion, that all their ceremonial 
obsefranceo are' only allegories, and that the 
manifestation of true religion requires the 
abrogation of every other creed. Suoh is 
the abridgment of the religious system taught 
in the' books of the Druses, of whioh Hamza 
is the author, and whose followers are called 
Unitarians.” 

There is a very full and correct aooount of 
the religious belief of the Druses in the R&- 
eearckee into ike Religione of Soria, by the 
Rev. J. Wortabet, MD. In tins work Dr. 
Wortabet givo* the following Oateohism of 
the Druses, whioh expresses their belief with 
regard to Christianity:— 

44 Q. What do ye say concerning the gospel 
which the Christians hold ? 

44 A. That it is true; for it is the sayings 
of the Lord Ohrist, who was Salman el Pha- 
risy during the life of Mohammed, and who is 
Hamseh ihe son of All—not the false Ohrist 
who was bom of Mary, for he was the son of 
Joseph. 

44 Q. Where was the true Ohrist when the 
false Ohrist was with the disoiplee ? 

44 A. He was among the disoiples. He uttered 
the truth* of the gospel and taught Ohrist, 
the son of Joseph, the institutes of the Chris¬ 
tian religion; but when Jesus disobeyed the 
true Ohrist, he put hatred into the hearts of 
tho Jows, so that they orucified him. 
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“ What became of him after the oruoifixion ? 

u A. They pat him into a grave, and the 
true Ohiiat came and stole him, and gave oat 
the report among men that Christ had risen 
oat of the dead. 

“ Q. Why did he aot in this manner ? 

“ A. That be might establish tho Christian 
religion, and confirm its followers in what he 
had taught them. 

“ Q. Why did he aot in each a manner as to 
establish error ? 

** A. So that the Unitarians should be con¬ 
cealed in the religion of Jeans and none of 
them might be known. 

“ Q. Who was it that came from the grave 
and entered among the disciples when the 
doors were shat ? 

11 A. The living Christ, who is immortal, 
even Hamzeh, the son and slave of our Lord. 

** Q. Who brought the gospel to light, and 
preached it? 

“ A. Matthew, Mark, Lake, and John.** 

M Q. Why did not the Christians acknow¬ 
ledge the nnity of God ? 

u A. Because God had not so decreed. 

M Q. Why does God permit the introduction 
of evil and infidelity ? 

u A. Because He chooses to mislead some 
from, and to guide others, to the truth. 

“Q. If infidelity and error proceed from 
Him, why dees he punish those who follow 
them? 

“ A. Because wh^n He deceived them, they 
did not obey Him. 

“ Q. How oan a deluded man obey, when 
he is ignorant of the true state of the dase? 

**A. We are not bound to answer this 
question, for God is not accountable to his 
creatures for his dealings with them.” 

DU‘A’ (•!**>). 11 Prayer/’ The word 

A 4 #’ is generally used for supplication, as dis¬ 
tinguished from 9 alat, or the liturgical form 
of prayer, e.p. Qur’&n, Sfirah xlv. 42: 4 * O my 
Lord I make me and my posterity to bo con¬ 
stant In prayer (safdf). O our Lord! and 
aeoept my supplication (du'd*). [praters. J 

DU‘A’-I-MA’§<jR 

Lit. “ Recorded prayer.** A term used for 
prayers which were offered up by the Pro¬ 
phet, and have been handed down in the 
Traditions. 

DU'A’U ’L-QUNOT .Uj), 

called also the Qjtmutu 7- Witr, “ The prayer 
said standing.” A form of prayer recited after 
the qarffak Tn the night prayer. Recited by 
some sects in the early morning. It is found 
in the Traditions. It is as follows:— 

M 0 God, we seek help from Thee, and for¬ 
giveness of sins. 

“ We believe in Thoe and trust in Thee. 

u We praise Thee. We thank Thee. We 
are not unthankful. 

“ We expel, and we depart from him who 
does not obey Thee. 

M We serve Thee only, and to Thao do we 
pray. 

" We seek Thee, we prostrate ourselves and 
we serve Thee. 
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u We hope for Thy mercy. We fear Thy 
punishments. 

“ Surely Thy Judgments are upon the 
infidels.” 

DUALISM. Professor Palmer, 

following the remarks of al-Bai*&wI tho 
commentator, says there is a protest against 
the dualistio doctrine that Light and Dark¬ 
ness were two oo-eternal principles, in the 
Qur’in, Sfirah vi. 1: “ Praised be God who 
created the heavens and the earth, and brought 
into being the Darkness and the Light.” 
^Palmer’s Qur’an, vol L p. 116 ; al-Baif Awi tn. 

ad-DUXBAN «The 

Smoke.” The title of the xuvth chapter of 
the Qur’in, in which the words occur (9th 
verse): 11 Expect thou the day when the 
heaven shall bring a palpable imolce" 

DULDUL The name of 

the Prophet’s mule which he gave to ‘AIL 
DUMB, The. Arabio abkam 

pi. bukm. 

The Intelligible signs of a dumb person 
sdffloe to verify bis bequests and render them 
valid; he may alto exeout# a marriage con¬ 
tract, or giro a divorce, or execute a sale or 
purchase, or sue or incur punishment by signs, 
bnt ho osnnot sue in a cast of or reta¬ 
liation foe mnrder. This rale does not apply 
to a person who has been deprive^ of speech, 
bnt merely to one who hat been born dumb. 
(Hidayah , voL iv. p. 668.) A dumb person can 
also aeknowlodga and deny the faith by a sign. 

ad-DURRATU ’L-BAI?A’ (1,01 
•lit*))). Lit. u The pearl of light/’ A 

term used by $fifi mystics to express the 
*aqlu ’l-awtral , the first intelligence which 
God is said to have created at the beginning 
of tho animate world. (*Abdu *r-Razsiq*s 
Dictionary of I Term*.) 

DUROD ; a Persian word. 
Arabio of •§aldt (IjUl). A benedic¬ 
tion ; imploring mercy. A part of the stated 
prayer, recited immediately after the Tathah - 
hud. whilst in the same posture. It is as fol¬ 
lows : “ O God, have mercy on Muhammad and 
on his descendants, as Thou didst have mercy 
on Abraham and on his descendants! Thou 
art to be praised, and Thou art great 1 O 
God, bless Muhammad and his descendants as 
Thou didst bless Abraham and his descen¬ 
dants. Thou art to bo praised and Thon art 
great.” Tho merits of this form of prayer 
are said to bo very great; for, aoooraltig to 
Anas, the Prophet said, “ He who roeltee It 
will have blessings on bis head ten times, ten 
sins will bo forgiven, and be will be exalted 
ten steps.” ( Mithjcdt , book iv. c. xvii.) 
[prater.] 

DUZARS The Persian 

word for.helL [hell.] 

DYER. According to the Imam 

Aba Hanifah, a dyer of cloth is at liberty to 
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detain it until he receive hie hire tor dyeing it; 
and if the cloth perish in his hands whilst it 
la detained, he is not responsible. (Hidayah , 
voL iii. 820.) 

DYING, The. Vert special in¬ 
structions are given in Muslim books as to 
•the treatment of the dying. In the Burnt 7- 
MuQtar (p. 88), the friends of the dying are 
recommended, if possible, to turn the head of 
the dying person towards Makkah; but If this 
be not convenient, his feet should be placed 


in that direction and his head slightly raised. 
The KcUimatu ’sh-Shahddah should then be 
recited, and the 8 dr ah Yt>SIn (xxxvi.) and 
Sfiratu ’r-Ra‘d (xiii.) should be read from 
the Qurtn. When the spirit has departed 
from the body, the mouth should be tied up 
and the eyes dosed and the arms straight* 
ened, and the body should be perfumed, and 
no unclean person should be suffered to 
approach the corpse. Immediate stops should 
then bo takon for the washing of the corpse. 
[dbath.] 


E. 


EAB-RINGS; NOSE-RINGS. In 

the Fast it is the universal custom of Mu¬ 
hammadan women to wear ear-rings, and they 
are not (infrequently worn by young men and 
children. Gold ear-rings are, however, for¬ 
bidden in the Traditions; for Abu Hurairah 
relates that the Prophet said, “ Whoever 
wishes to put into the ear or tbo noso of a 
friend a ring Cf hell fire, let him put in the ear 
or the note of his friend a gold ring . . . . 
let your ornament be of silver.” And AsmA’ 
bint Taaid relates the same tradition. (AfisA- 
kmt % book xx. c. 11, part 2.) 



S 

BAB AJID HOSE KINGS. 


EAR TH, The. .Arabic ary (*>>!). 

Muhammad taught his followers that just as 
there are seven heavens [hbavbn] one above 
another, so there are seven earths one beneath 
another, the distance between each of these 
regions being five hundred years’ journey. 
(Mishkit, book xxiv. o. L part 8.) 

In the Qur’&n the earth is said to be stretched 
out like a carpet or bed (Sarah ii. 20; xiii. 8; 
lxxviii. 6), whioh expression the ancient com¬ 
mentators understood to imply that the earth 
was a vast plane, but circular; and (SOrah 
xxxix. 67) to be but a handful in the sight 
of God, whioh in the last day shall be changed 
into another earth (8firah xiv. 49). 

The earth is believed by Muhammadan 


writers to be surrounded by a great sea 
called al'Babru 7- MuftU. , or the circumambient 
ocean, which is bounded by the mountains of 
Qaf. The extent of the earth is said to be 
equal to a journey of five hundred years; 
two hundred years' journey being allotted to 
the sea, two hundred to the uninhabited 
desert, eighty to the oountry of Gog ^ 
Magog ( Yajuj wa Mdjyj) and the rest to the 
civilised world. Certain terror incognito* in the 
midst of the mountains of QAf are said to be 
inhabited by tho jinn, or genii. According to 
some, Makkah (or Jerusalem according to 
others) is situated in the centre of the earth. 
On the Muhit is the 'Arshu 7-/Mss, or « Throne 
of Satan.” The western portion of the MithH 
is often called the Bahru 'i-Zulmit, pr M 8ea 
of Darkness," and in the south-west corner 
of the earth is the Fountain of Life of which 
al-£]iifr drank, and in virtue of which he 
still lives, and will livo till the Day of Judg¬ 
ment. The'mountains of QAf whioh bound 
the great sea Mu^it, form a circular barrier 
round the whole earth, and are said to be of 
green chrysolite, the oolcur of which the Pro¬ 
phet said imparts a greenish tint to the sky. 
The general opinion is that the mountains of 
Qif bound our earth, but some say there are 
countries beyond, each oountry being a thou¬ 
sand years’ journey. 

The seven earths, whioh are five hundred 
years' journey from each other, are situated 
one beneath the other, and each 6t these 
seven regions has Its special occupants. 
The occupants of the first are men, genii, 
and animals; the second is ocoupied by the 
suffocating^ wind which destroyed the infidel 
tribo of ‘Ad (SOrah lxix. 6); the third is 
filled with the stones of hell, mentioned in tho 
Qur’an (Surah ii. 22; lxvL 6) as “the fuel of 
which is men and stones "; the fourth by the 
sulphur of hell; the fifth by tbe serpents of 
hell; tho sixth by the scorpions of hell, whioh 
are in size and colour like black mules, and 
havo tails like spears; and the seventh by 
the devil and his angels. Our earth is said 
to be supported on the shoulders of an angel, 
who stands upon a rook of ruby, whioh rook 
is supported on a huge bull with four thou- 
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sand eyes, and the tamo number of ears, 
noses, months, tongues, and feet; between 
every one of each is a distance of five hun¬ 
dred years' journey. The name of this bull 
is Kuj&ta ,‘ who is supported by an enormous 
fish, the name of whicn is Bahamut. 

The above is but a brief outline of the 
Muhammadan belief as regards the earth's 
formation; but the statements of Muham- . 
madan commentators are so wild . on the 
subject, that it seems quite useless to quote 
them as authorities, for they oontradict each 
other in endless variety. 

EARTHQUAKE, The. Arabic 
a**Zakalah (fljKN). The title of the 
xcxxth S0rah of tne Qur'&n, in whioh it is 
stated that an earthquake will take place at 
the commencement of the signs of the last 
day;— 

44 When the Earth with her quaking shall 
quake 

44 And the Earth shall oast forth her bur¬ 
dens, 

44 And man shall say, What aileth her ? 

44 On that day shall she tell out her 
tidings, 

44 Becauso thy Lord shall havo inspired her. 

44 On that day shall men come forward in 
throngs to behold their works, 

“And whosoever shall have wrought an 
atom's weight of good shall behold it, 

44 And whosoever shall have wrought an 
atom's weight of evil shall behold it" 

EATING. According to the Tra¬ 
ditions, Muhammadans have been enjoined 
by their Prophet to eat in God’s name, to 


aeturn thanks, to eat with their right hand, 
and with their shoes off, and to lick the 
plate when the meal is finished. The follow¬ 
ing are some of Muhammad's precepts on the 
subjeot;— 

“The Devil has power over that food 
whioh is eaten without remembering God." 

“ Repeat the name of God. Eat with the 
right hand and eat from before you." 

“ When a man oomes into a house at meal¬ 
time, and remembers the name.of God, the 
devil says to his followers, 4 There is no plaoe 
here for you and me to-night, nor is there any 
supper for us." 

44 when anyone eats he must not wash his 
fingers until he has first lioked them." 

“ Whoever eats a dish and lioks it after¬ 
wards, the dish intercedes with God for 

him." 

44 When victuals are placed before vou, eat 
them with your shoes off, because taking off 
your shoes will ease your fpet." (*Abdu *1- 
tiaqq adds, 44 and do it out of respect to the 
fooih 

44 Whoever eats from a plate and lioks it 
afterwards, the dish says to him, 4 May God 
free you from holl as you hare freed me 
from the devils lioking me.’" 

Qatadah says that Anas said: 44 The 
Prophet did not eat off a table, as is the 
manner of proud men, who do it to avoid 
bending their backs.” ( Mishkdt , Arabic ed. 
Bairn 1-Afimah.) 

The following directions are given for eat¬ 
ing, by Faqir Muhammad As*ad, the author 
of the AyUdq-i’JalatL (Thompson's English 
Translation, p. 294):— 

44 First of all, he should wash his hands, 
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mouth, and note. Before beginning he should 
say, 4 In the name of God' (BitmUdh) ; and 
after ending he must say, 4 Glory to God * 
(Al-framdu liiidh). He is not to be in a hurry 
to begin, unless he is the master of the feast; 
he must not dirty his hands, or olothes, or 
the tablo-linon; ho must not eat with more 
than throe Angers, nor open his mouth whlo; 
not take largo mouthfuls, nor swallow them 
hastily, nor yot keep them too long un* 
swallowed. Ho must not suck his Angors in 
tho oourso of eatiug; but after ho has oaton, 
he may, or rather ought, as there is scripture 
warrant for it. 

44 Let him not look from dish to dish, nor 
smell the food, nor piok and ohoose it. If 
there should be one dish better than the rest, 
let him not be greedy on his own aocount, but 
let him offer it to others. He must not spill 
the grease upon his Angers, or so as to wet 
his bread ana salt. He must not eye his com¬ 
rades in the midst of his mouthfuls. Let him 
eat from what is neat him, unless of fruit, 
which it is allowable to eat from every quarter. 
What he has onoe put into his mouth (suoh 
as bones, Ac.), he must not replace upon his 
bread, nor upon the table-cloth; if a bone 
has found its way there, let him remove it 
unseen. Let him beware of revolting ges¬ 
tures, and of letting anything drop from his 
mQuth into the oup. Let him so behave, 
that, if anyone should wish to oat tho rolios of 
his repast, there may be nothing to revolt him. 


44 Where he is (a guest, he must stay his 
hand sooner than the master of the feast; 
and whenever the rest discontinue eating, he 
must act in concert with them, except he be 
in his own house, or some other where he 
constitutes part of the family. Where he is 
himself the host, ho must not oontinue eat¬ 
iug when the rest have stayed thoir hands, so 
that something may be left for anyone who 
ohanoes to fancy it. 

44 If he has occasion to drink in the oourse 
of his meal, let him do it softly, that no noise 
in his throat or mouth may be audible to 
others. He must not piok his teeth in the 
view of the company, nor swallow what his 
tongue may extraot’from between them; and 
so of what may be extracted by the tooth- 
piok, let him throw it aside so as to disgust 
no one. 

44 When the time comes for washing his 
hands, let him be exceedingly careful in 
cleansing his nails and Angers. Similar 
must be his particularity in washing his 
lips, mouth, and nostrils. Ho must not void 
his rheutn into the basin; even the water in 
which his mouth has been rinsed, let him 
cover with his hand as he throws it 
away. 

44 Neither must he take yie turn from 
others in washing his hands, saving when he 
is master of the entertainment, and then ho 
should be tho Arst to wash.** 
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CHRISTIANS. In Muhammadan countries, 
where the people have not bee/i brought in 
oontaot with Hindus, with caste projudioes, 
Muslims never hesitate to eat with Jews and 
Christians, provided the drink and victuals 
are such as are lawful in IslSm. Since the 
British occupation of India, the question has 
often been raised, and few Muhammadans will 
eat with Englishmen, Syud Ahmad Khan, 


C.S.L, has. written a book, In which he provos 
that it is lawful for Muhammadans to eat with 
both Christians and Jews, and his arguments 
would seem to be in aooordanoe with tho 
teaching of the Qur’an. S&rah v. 7 : 44 Law¬ 
ful for you to-day are the good things, and 
the food of the people of the Book (t.e. Jews 
and Christians) is lawful for you, and your 
food is lawful for them." 

Al-Baizawi, commenting on this verse, 
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saye i “ This Tim includes ell kinds of food, 
ill at which is slain lawfully (tabh) or not, and 
this Terse is of common application to all 
the people of the Book, whether Jews or 
Christians. But on one occasion Khalifah 
‘AIT did not obserre its injunctions with re¬ 
gard to the Band Taghlib, a Christian tribe, 
because he said these people wore not Chris¬ 
tians, for they had not embraced anything of 
Christianity exoept wine-drinking. And he 
does not include amongst the people of the 
hook, the Majflsis, although he included the 
Majflsis with the people of the Book when 
he took the poll-tax from them, aecording to 
a tradition which Muhammad gave regarding 
the Majflsis, via. • Treat the Majflsis as you 
would treat the people of the Book, but do 
not marry with them, nor eet what they 
•lay.** ( Taflhru 'l-Baixau*, p 218.) 

The commentators, al-Kamalin, say the 
only question raised was that of animals 
slain by. Jews and Christians, and the learned 
are all agreed that animals slain by them are 
lawful (Taftim *l-Jaldlain wa'l-Kmma/ain, 
p. 08.) 

The following Hadis is given in the $afeih 
Muslim on the subjoct: Abfl Sa*lsbab related, 
M I said, 0 Prophet of God 1 Verily we lire In 
a land belonging to the people of the Book 
(i\e. Jews or Christians); is it lawful for ns 
to eat out of their diehes? The Prophet 
replied. The order for dishes is this: if you 
can get other dishes, then eat of them; but if 
ye cannot, then wash those of the peoplo of 
the Book and eat from them. 1 * 

The Im&m Nawawi, the oommentator on 
the §ahih Muslim, says Abfl Di*nd has 
giren this {?adis in a somewhat different 
form to that in the text. Ho says: *• Abfl 
8a*1abah relates, we were passing through 
tho country of the people of the Book ft.e. 
Christians), and they were oooking pigs* 
flesh in their dishes, and drinking wine from 
their vessels." “ For " (continues Nawawi), 
* the learned are ell agreed that it is lawful 
to oat with Jews and Christiana unless their 
vessels ere polluted with wine or pork, in 
whioh case tney must he washed before they 
are used.** ($ahih Mutlim wa Sharfru Na¬ 
wawi, p. 146.) 


ECLIPSE. The Arabic kkurtf 
(Uy~±) is used to denote either an 
eclipse of the sun or of the moon (vide Mi»h- 
kit . book iv. e. 1L); but it li more specially 
sppHed to an eclipse of the moon; aim kutif 
(or an eclipse of the sun (vine 

Richardson's Dictionary). Special prayers, 
consisting of two rak'ans, art enjoined In the 
Traditions (Miihkit, hook It. ©. li.) at the 
time of an eclipse of either the sun or 


moon. 

■Abdu Hih fbn ‘Abbls says: “ There was 
an eclipse of the sun in the time of the Pro¬ 
phet, and he reoited prayerq, and the people 
recited after him; and he stood up for a long 
tune, as long as anyone would be repeating the 
Chapter of the Ccw (i>. Sarah ill Then he 
performed a long rukfl* after which he raised 


up his head and stood a long time, which 
was under the first standing; after which he 
did the second rukfl*, which was the same as 
the first in point of time; then he raised his 
head up from the second rukfl*; and per¬ 
formed two prostrations,; as is customary 
Then he stood up a long time, in .the second 
rak'ah, and this was shorter than tbe first 
standing, in the first rsk*ab; after whioh be 
did s long rukfl* in the second rak*ah, and 
this was under the first rukfl 1 , in the first 
rak‘sh. After this, he raisod up his bead, 
and stood a long time; and this was shorter 
than the first, in the eeeond rak*ah 
Then be did a long rukfl*; and this was 
not so great as the first, in the eeeond 
rak‘ab. . Then ho rose up, and performed two 
prostrations; and after repeating the creed, 
and giving the salfcm. ho concluded his 
prayers. And the sun was bright. And the 
Prophet said, * Verily, the sun and moon are 
two signs, amongst those whioh prove the 
oxistance of God, and are not eclipsed on 
account of tho life or doath of any person ; 
and when ye see this, remember God. The 
Companions said, * O Prophet I We saw you 
about to taka somothing in the plaoe where 
you stood in prayer, aftor whioh we saw you 
draw back a little.' And the Prophet eaid, 
“T saw Paradise, and gathered a bunch of 
grapes from it; and if 1 had taken it and 
given it to you, rerily you would hays sated 
of it as long as the world lasts. I also saw 
hell, and never saw such a horrid sight till this 
day; and 1 saw that they were mostly women 
there.' And the Companions said, *0 Pro¬ 
phet, whv are most of the people of hell 
women? 1 He said, ‘On aoooflnt of their 
infidelity: not on aooount of thoii dis- 
obodionco to God, but thst they are ungrate¬ 
ful to their husbands, and hide the good 
things done them; and if you do good to one 
of them perpetually, after that, if they see 
the least fault In you, they will say, I noror 
saw you perform a good work."* (MiMat, 
book It. c. it) 

EDEN. Arabic *Adn (&***), which 

al-Baisfiwi says means “ a flxea abode.** Tbe 

Hebrew Is generally understood by 

Hebrew scholars to mean * pleasure" or 
** delight." 

The word *Adn is not used In the Qur’ln 
for the residence of our first parents,the term 
used being al-Jamnoh, “ the garden "; although 
the Muslim Commentators are agreed In 
calling it the Janmtu ‘JA, or “Qardeo of 
Eden. The expresstons, Jamutu • A dn, “ the 
Garden of Eden" and Janndtu *AtM, “the 
Gardens of Eden,” occur ten times in the 
Qnr'ftn, but in saoh case they are used for 
the fourth heaven, or sttge, of celestial bliss. 
[pajumss.] 

According to the Qur’ia, K seems elear 
that Jamatu *Adn Is considered to be a 
place in heaven, and not a terrestrial para¬ 
dise, and henee a dilRoulty arises as to the 
locality of that Eden from whioh Adam fell. 
Is it tne same place as the fourth abode of 
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celestial biles ? or, was it a garden situated in 
some part of earth? Al-Bai?awl says that 
some people hare thought this Eden waa 
situated in the country of the Philistines, or 
between F&rie and Kirn an. But, he adds, 
the Garden of Eden is the Daru ’g-$awib t or 
"the House of Recompense,* 1 which is a 
stage in the paradise of the heavens; and 
that when Adam and Eve were cast out of 
Paradise, Adam foil on the isle of Ceylon, or 
Sarandib, and Evo near Jiddoh iu Arabia; 
and after a separation of 200 years, Adam 
was, on his repentance, conducted by the 
Angel Gabriel to a mountain near Makkah, 
where he knew his wife Eve, the mountain 
being thence named 'Arafah (i.e. "the place 
of recognition); and that ho afterwards 
retired with her to Ceylon, where they eon* 
tinned to pronagato their anocios. 

Muhammad 'fakir ( Aiajim^u 7- Bihar, p. 
226), in remarking upon tho fact that in the 
Traditions the rivers Jaihfin and Jaihan aro 
said to be rivers in "the garden*' ( al-Jun - 
noA), says the terms aro figurative, and mean 
that the faith extended to those regions and 
made them rivers of paradise. And in 
another place ( idem , p. 164) the same author 
says the four rivers Saifian (Jkxartes), 
Jaihan (Jihon), Fur at (Euphrates), and Nil 
(Nile), are the rivers of Paradise, and that 
the rivers Satyin and Jaihan are not the 
same as Jaihun and Jaiban, but that these 
four rivers already mentioned originally came 
from Paradise to this earth of ours. 

EDUCATION. Education without 

religion is to the Muhammadan mind an 
anomaly. In all books of Traditions thore 
are sections specially devotod to tho con¬ 
sideration of knowledge, but only so far as 
it relates to a knowledge of God , and of 
" God** Book,** (Hoc Suhifiu 'l-Bukhari t Bobu 7- 
*//«■.) The pooplo who road the " Book of 
God” are, according to the sayings of the 
Prophet, described as " assembling together 
in mosques, with light and comfort descend¬ 
ing upon them, the grace of God covering 
them, and the angels of God encompassing 
them round about.” The chief aim and 
object of education in Islam is, therefore, to 
obtain a knowledge of the religion of Mu¬ 
hammad, and anything beyond this is con¬ 
sidered superfluous, and even dangerous. 
Amongst Muhammadan religious leaders 
there have always been two classed—thoso 
who affoct the asootic and strictly religious 
life of mortification, such as the Sufi mystics 
and the Faqirs [faqimI ; and those who, by a 
careful study of the Qur in, the Traditions, 
and the numerous works on divinity, have 
attained to a high reputation for scholarship, 
and oro known in Turkey as tho 'Ultima?, or 
* learned, n and iu India, as Afuulawh. 

Amongst Muhammadans generally, a know¬ 
ledge of science and various branches of 
aeeular learning is considered dangerous to 
&e faith, and il is discouraged by the reli- 
ious, although some assert that Muhammad 
as encouraged learning of all kinds in tbe 
Qur’an, by the following verse. Surah ii. 272;— 


" He giveth wisdom to whom He will, and 
He to whom wisdom is given hath had mnoh 
good given him.” 

Mr. Lane, in his Modern Egyptians, says: 
" The parents seldom devote muoh of their 
time or attention to the intellectual education 
of their ohildreu; generally contenting them¬ 
selves with instilling into their young minds a 
few principles of religion, and then submitting 
them, if tuey can afford to do so, to the in¬ 
struction of a school As early as possible, 
the ohild is taught to say, 4 1 testify that 
there is no deity but God, and I testify that 
Muhammad la God's Apostle.* He reoeivee 
also lessons of religious pride, and learns to 
hate the Christians, aud all other seats but 
his own, as thoroughly as doee the Muslim in 
advanoed age.” 

In connection with all mosques of impor- 
tanco, iu all parts of Islim whether in Tur¬ 
ks , Egypt, Persia, or India, those are small 
schools, either for the education of children, 
or for the training of students of divinity. 
The ohild who attends these seminaries is 
first taught his alphabet, which he learns 
from a small board, on which the letters are 
written by the toaoher. IIo then becomes 
aoquaintod with the numerical valuo of each 
letter, [abjad.) After this he learns to 
write down the ninety-nine names of God, and 
othor simple words taken from the Qur*an. 
[god.] When he has maatored the spelling 
of words, he nrooeede to learn the first 
chapter of tho Qur'an, then the last ohapter, 
and gradually reads through the whole 
Qur’an in Arabic, which he usually does with¬ 
out understanding a word of it. Having 
flntshod the Qur'&n, which is oonsidered au 
incumbent religious duty, the pupil is in¬ 
structed in the elements of grammar, and 
perhaps a few simple rulos of arithmetic. 
To tills is added a knowledge of one Hindu¬ 
stani, or Persian book. Tbs ability to read 
a single Persian book like the Qulistdn or 
Boston , is considered in Central Asia to be 
the sign of a liberal education. The ordi¬ 
nary schoolmaster is generally a man of 
little learning, the learned Maulswi usually 
devoting himself to tho study of divinity, 
and not to the education of the young. 

Amongst students of divinity, who are called 
talabatu (sing tdhb) *l~ l ilm f or " eschars si 
knowledge," tbs usual oourae ofetndv 
follows: as-garf, grammatical inflection; an¬ 
na A to, syntax: al-mantiq , logic; aUhUdb, arith¬ 
metic ; al-iabr wa 'l-anuqdbalah. algebra; al- 
nurna wa *kbuydn, rhetoric and vereifioation; 
alfiqh, jurisprudence: ok ay*id, scholastic 
theology; at-tafsxr, 'commentaries on the 
Qur'An; ‘itmu *l-ugdl, treatises on exogesie, 
and tbe prinoiplee and rules of interpretation 
of the laws of Islam; ai-uhddit, the traditions 
and commentaries therooa Those are usually 
rogarcied as different branches of learning, 
and it is not often that a Mauls wi, or 'Atom, 
attains to the knowledge of each section. For 
example, a scholar will be celebrated as 
being well educated in al-abddiu . but bo may 
be woak in al-jigh. The teacher, when in¬ 
structing his pupile, scats himself on the 
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ground with his hearers all seated round him 
in a ring. Instruction in mosques is usually 
given in the early morning, after the morning 
prayer, and continues some three or four 
hours. It is again renewed for a short time 
after the mid-day prayer. 

Students In mosques are generally sup¬ 
ported by the people of the parish , (each 
moaqoe having its seotion or parish), who 
can be called upon for food for all the in¬ 
mates of a mosque every morning and even¬ 
ing. Not unfrequently mosques are endowed 
with land, or rents of shops and houses, for 
the qayraent of professors. Mr. Lane speaks 
of a mosque in Cairo, which had an endow¬ 
ment for the support of three hundred blind 
students. The great mosque al-Azhar, in 
Cairo, is the largest and most influential seat 
of learning in lelim. In 1875, when the 


present writer visited it, it had as many as 
5,000 students gathered from all parte of 
the Muhammadan world. 

In India almost every mosque of impor¬ 
tance has its olass of students of divinity, but 
they are not established for the purposes of 
general odueation, but for the training of 
students of divinity who will in time become 
the Im&ma of mosques. Some of the Mania* 
wis are men held in great reputation as 
Arabio scholars, but they are, as a rule, very 
deficient in general knowledge and informa¬ 
tion. Whether we look to India, or Persia, or 
JEgypt, or Turkey, the attitude of Mul^am- 
madanism is undonbtodly one in direot anta¬ 
gonism to the spread of secular education. 

Mnch has been made by some writers of 
the liberal patronage extended to literature 
and soienoe by ‘Abdu 'r-Rabm&n and hit suo- 
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cessors as Khalifahs of Cardova in the Middle 
Ages. But there was nothing original, or 
Isllmie, in the literature thus patronised, for, 
as Professor Uerberweg remarks in his HU- 
tory of Philosophy, M the whole philosophy of 
the Arabians was a form of Aristoteltanfsm, 
tempered more or less with Neo-Platonic con¬ 
ceptions.*' The phllosophieal works of the 
Greeks and their works of medical and phy¬ 
sical science, were translated from Greek 
Into Arabio by Syrian Christians, and not by 
Arabian Muslims. Muhammadans cannot be 
altogether credited with these literary under¬ 
takings. 

Al-Maqqari, in his History of the Dynasties 
of 'Sfkttn, has sn interesting notice of educa¬ 
tion in that country, in which he writes:— 


M Respecting the state of science among the 
Andalusians (Spaniards), we must otrn in 
justiee that the people of that country were 
the most ardent lovers of knowledge, as well 
as those who best knew how to appreciate 
and distinguish a learned man and an igne.- 
rant one; indeed, soienoe was so mnch es¬ 
teemed by them, that whoever had not been 
endowed by God with the necessary qualifica¬ 
tions to acquire it, did everything in his 
power to distinguish himself, and eonoeal 
from the people his want of instruction; for 
an ignorant mao was at all times looked 
upon as an object of the greatest contempt, 
while the learned man, on the contrary, was 
not only respected by all. nobles and plebeians, 
but was trusted and consulted on every oooa- 
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•ion; hit name was in every mouth, his 
power and influence had no limits, and he was 
preferred and distinguished in all the occa¬ 
sions of Ufe. 

“ Owing to this, rioh men in Oordoya, how¬ 
ever illiterate they might be, encouraged 
letters, rewarded with the greatest munifi¬ 
cence writers and poets, and spared neither 
trout le nor expense in forming large collec¬ 
tions of hooks; so that, independently of the 
famous library founded by the Khalifah al- 
Hakim, and which is said by writers worthy 
of credit to have contained no less than four 
hundred thousand volumes, there were in 
the capital many other libraries in the hands 
of wealthy individuals, where the studious 
could diva into the fathomless sea of know- 
ledge, and bring up its inestimable pearls. 
Oordova was indeed, in the opinion of every 
author, the city in Andalus where most 
books were to be found, and its inhabitants 
were renowned for their passion for forming 
libraries. To such an extent did this rage 
for oolleotion increase, says lbn Sa*id, that 
any man in power, or holding a situation 
under Government, considered himself obliged 
to have a library of his own, and would spare 
no trouble or expense in oollecting books, 
merely in order that peopla might say.—Suoh 
a one naa a very fine library, or, he poseesses 
a unique oopy of euoh a book, or, he a 
copy of sncn a work in tho hand-writing of 
such a one." 

EGGS. According to the Imam 
AbQ Hanifah, if a person purchase eggs and 
after opening them discover them to be of 
bad quality and unfit for use, he is entitled 
to a complete restitution of the prioe from 
the seller. (Hid&yah, roL ii. p. 415.) 

EGYPT. Arabic Mifr (y*). The 

land of Egypt is mentioned several in 
tha Qur’in in connection with the history of 
Joseph and Moaee. In the year a il J 
626), Mu h a mm ad sent an embassy to ai-Mu- 
qauqie, the Roman Governor of Egypt, who 
received the embassy kindly and presented 
the Prophet with- two female Goptio slaves. 

ELEMENTS. Arabic al^Andfiru 
9 Uarba*ah ^Udi), “ The four 

elements " of flro ( rurr), air (hawa), water (m<P). 
and earth (arc), from which all creation 
mineral, animal, and vegetable is produced. 

The respective properties of these elements 
are said to be as follows: Fire, hot and dry ; 
air, hot and oold; water, cold and wet; 
earth, cold and dry, A knowledge of the 
properties of the four elements is required in 
the so-called science of Da'wah. [oi'viu.] 

ELEPHANT, The year of. Arabic 
*imu (J*aM ftn). The year in 
which Muhammad was born. Being the 
year in which Abrahetn *1- Ashram, an Abys¬ 
sinian Christian and Viceroy of the King of 
Ssn'u 1 in Yemen marched with a large army 
and a number of elephant# upon Mskkah. 
with the intention of destroying the Ka'beh. 
He was defeated and his army destroyed in 



so sudden a manner, as to give rise to the 
legend embodied in the ovth Surah of the 
Qur'an, whioh is known as the Chapter of the 
Elephant 

Professor Palmer says it is oonjeotured 
that small'pox broke out amongst the irmy. 
[ashabu ’l-kl.] 

ELIJAH. Arabic Ilyd» 

UyaHn ; Heb. ; New 

v • •• 

Testament, HA/as. A prophet men¬ 

tioned in the following verses in the Qur’in:— 

Surah xxxvii. 128 * 44 Verily //yds (Elias) 
was of the Apostles; and when he said to his 
people, ‘ Will ye not fear, Do ye oall upon 
Ba'I and leave tne best of tireators, God 
your Lord, and the Lord of yonr fathers in the 
old time? But they ealled him a liar; 
verily, they shall sutely be arraigned, save 
God's sincere servants. And we loft him 
amongst posterity. Peace upon Ilyisin 
/Elias) verily , thus do we reward those who 
do well; verily he was of our servants who 
believe." 

Surah vi. 85: l( And Zaohariah and Jqhn, 
and Jesus, and //yds, all righteous ones." 

Al-Baif awi says, “ It has been ssid that this 
Hyis, is the seme as Idris, prefither of Noah, 
whilst others say he was the son of Y&sin 
and descended from Aaron, tho brother of 
Moses." [idjus.] 

ELISHA. Arabic of-Yota* 

Heb. Elisha is mentioned 

twice in Qur’in, under the name al- 
Yasa*, 

Sflrah xxxviii 48: M And remember 
Ishmael and Elisha, and £u q.kifl, for each 
was righteous." 

Sfirah vi 85, 86: 44 And Zaehariah, and John, 
and Jesus, and Elias, ell righteousness; and 
Ishmael and Elisha and Jonah and Lot, ea oh 
have We preferred above the worlds." 

The Commentators give no account of hlfw 
exoept that he wae the son of £/&£fv6, 
although the Bible says he was the son of 
Shaphat Husain says he was /fa* 7- 4 q/*s 
(the son of the old woman). 

ELOQUENCE. The Arabic word 
al-Bav&n (wW), which is defined in 
the liAtydi* 'l-Lughah as speaking fluently 
and eloquently, occurs once in the Qur’in, 
Sflrah lv. 8: * 4 He created man: he hath 
taught him distinct speseh ." The word also 
occurs in the Traditions, and it is remarkable 
that although the Qur’in is written in rhythm, 
and in a grandiloquent style, that in the Tra¬ 
ditions the Prophet seems to affect to despise 
eloquence, as will be seen from the following 
Afyidiq :—lbn ‘Umar says the Prophet said, 

“ May they go to hell who amplify their words." 
Abu Umamah relates that tne Prophet said, 

M Eloquence ( [al-baydn ) is a kind of magic.” 
Ibn MA8‘ud relates that the Prophet said, 

44 Vain talking and embellishing ( oaymn) are 
two branches of hypocrisy.” 'Amr ibn al- 
‘Af! relato* that the Prophet said, 44 1 have 
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been ordered to speak little, and Terilj it 
U beet to speak little.” {Mishkat, book 
xidL e. ix.) 

EMANCIPATION OP SLAVES. 
Arabic Ptdq (jUn\). The emancipa¬ 
tion of slaves is reoommended by the Pro¬ 
phet, but tho recommendation applies exolu- 
siraly to slaves who are of the Muslim faith. 
He is related te hare said: “ Whoerer frees 
a Muslim slare God will redeem that person 
from hell-fire member for member.** {Mish¬ 
kat, book xiii o. six.) It is therefore laud* 
able in a man to releaso his slare or for a 
woman to free her bond-woman, in order that 
they mar secure freedom in the next world. 
(Htdayah, roL L p. 480.) 

ENFRANCHISEMENT. In an 

orthodox Muhammadan state, only those 
persons who hare embraced the Muslim 
faith are enfranchised; all others are called 
upon to pay a poll tax (jisyaA), for Which 
they obtain security (amda> Those residents 
in a Muslim country who are not Muham¬ 
madans are expected to wear a distinctive 
dress and to reside in a special part of the 
village or town in which they live. Slaves 
who may embrace the Muslim faith do not 
become ipso facto enfranchised, unless their 
master be an unbeliever, in whioh ease their 
becoming Muslims secures their emancipation. 
Zjmmis, or persons not Muslims in a Muslim 
state, cannot five evidence against a Muslim. 
(See Dmmt 't-Mnj&tir, in loco,) 

ENOCH. [IDBI8.] 

ENTERING INTO HOUSES. To 

enter suddenly or abruptly into any person's 
home or apartment, is reckoned a great inci¬ 
vility iu all eastern countries. With Muham¬ 
madans it is a religious duty to give noties 
before you enter a house. The custom is 
founded upon an express injunction -in the 
Qur'an, Sfkrah xxiv. 67-61 •— 

"O ye who believe! let your slaves and 
those of you who have not come of age, ask 
leave of you,three times a day, ere they come 
into your presence;—before the morning 
prayer, and when ye lay aside your garments 
at mid-day, and after the evening prayer. 
These are your three times of privacy. No 
blame shall attach to you or to them, %f after 
thcee times, when ye go your rounds of at¬ 
tendance on one another, thee come in without 
permission . Thus doth God make clear to 
you His signs: and God is Knowing, Wise! 

“ And when your children oome of age, let 
them ask leave to come into your presence, 
as they who wore before them asked it. 
Thus doth God make clear to you his signs: 
and God is Knowing, Wise. 

* Aft to women who are past ohildbearing, 
and havo no hope of marriage, no blame shall 
attach to them if they lay aside their outer 
garments, but so as not to shew their orna¬ 
ments. Yet if they abstain from this, it will 
be better for them: and God Heareth, 
Knoweth. 

*No crime shall it be hi the blind, or in the 
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lame, or in the siok, to oat at your tat.les: or 
iu yourselves, if ye eat in your own houses, or 
in the houses of your fathers, or of your 
mothers, or of your brothers, or of your 
sisters, or of your uncles on the father’s side, 
or of your aunts on the father's side, or ot 
your unolss on the mother's side, or of your 
aunts on the mother's side, or in those of 
whioh ye possess the keys, or in the house of 
your friend. No blame shall attaoh to you 
whether ye eat together or apart. 

“And wheu ye enter houses, salute one 
another with a good and blessed greeting as 
from God. Thus doth God make dear to you 
HiS signs, that haply ye may comprehend 
them.” 

The following are the traditions given in 
the Mishkat on the subject (book xxil o. iu): 
Muhammad is related to have said. M Do not 
permit anyone to enter your home unless he 
gives a salam first.” *Ahdu ’llah ibn Ma*‘fid 
says the Prophet said, “ The signal for your 
permission to enter is that you lift op the 
curtain and enter until I prevent you.” *Abdu 
llah ibn Bust says, “ Whenever the Prophet 
came to the door of a house, he would not 
stand in front of it, but on the side of the 
door, and say, * The peaoe of God be with 
you.' ” *Ati* ibn Yasirsays the Prophet told 
him to ask leave to enter even the room of his 
mother. 

ENVY. Arabic ffaead (ju*.). 

The word occurs twice in the Qur’in. 

Bfirah ii. 108: “ Many of those who have 
the Book would fain turn you again into un¬ 
believers, even after ye have onoe believed, 
and that through envy.” 

Btnrah oxiil.s “I seek refuge.from 

the evil of the envious when he envies.” 


EPHESUS, The Seren Sleepers of. 

[ashabd ’l-kamt.] 

ESOP. The Luam&n of the Qur'an 

is generally supposed by European Writers to 
be Esop. Sale is of opinion that Maximus 
Planudes borrowed the greater part of his life 
of Esop from the traditions he met with in 
the East concerning Luqmftn. [mjqmjl*.] 

ETERNITY OF PUNISHMENT. 

The Muhammadan religion teaches that all 
Muslims (Le, those who have embraced the 
religion of their Prophet) will be ultimately 
saved, although they will suffer for their 
actual sins in a purgatorial hell But those 
who have not embraced Islftm will suffer a 
never-ending torment iu M the fire” (an-nstr), 

8firah il 87 1 * Those who misbeliefs and 
oall our signs lies, they are the felldws of 
hell, they shall dwell therein for ever” 
{ytalidun). 

SQrah xi. 108,109: “ And as for those who 
are wretched—why in the lire shall they groan 
and sob I to dwell therein for ever (Mdudun) 
as long is the heavens and the earth endure.*’ 

Ai-Baislwf says the expression “ as long as 
the heavens and the earth endure,” is an 
Arable Idiom expressing that whioh is 
sternal 
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Jbn ‘Arabi (died a.d. 688), in his book 
Fufu$u 'l-Jdikam,. says the word khdlid in the 
rerses quoted above does not imply eternal 
duration, but a period, or age, of long dura* 
tion. Al-Baif&wi, the commentator, also 
admits that the literal meaning of the word 
only expresses a period of extended dura¬ 
tion ; but the JalaUn and Husain both con¬ 
tend that its meaning is that of aludi , or 
u never ending,* 1 in which no being will be 
annihilated, and which no one oao ever 
oacape 

It is also to be observed that this word 
kjyilid is that used for the eternity of bliss of 
those in Paradise:— 

SArah xi. 110: “A« for those who are glad 
—why in Paradise 1 to dwell therein for ever ” 
(j&alidun\ 

EUCHARIST, oe LORD’S 

SUPPER. It is a singular omission in the 
Qur'an, that there is no direct allusion to this 
Christian institution. 

Both Sale and Rodwell think that there is 
a reference to it in the following passages in 
the Qui^in, Sarah v. 112-114:— 

“Remember when the Apostles said:—O 
Jesus, Son of Mary, is thy Lord able to send 
down a table {mffidah, * a table,’ especially one 
oovered with victuals) to us out of heaven ? 
He said, Fear God if ye be believers. They 
•aid :—We desire to eat therefrom, and to 
have our hearts assured; and to know that 
thou hast indeed spoken truth to us, and we 
bo witnesses thereof. Jesus, Son of Mary, 
•aid ;—‘ 0 OoJ, our Lord! send down a table 
to us out of hoaven, that it may become a re¬ 
curring festival to us, to tho first of us, snd 
to the last of us, and a sign from Thoo; and 
do Thou nourish us, for Thop art the boat of 
nonrishera.’" 

Muslim ooromontators are not agreed as to 
the meaning of those versos, but nouo of thorn 
suggest the institution of the Lord's Supper 
as an explanation. The interpretations are 
as confused as the revelation. 

According to the Imam al-Bagbawi. ‘Am- 
mOr ibn Yiair said that the Prophet said it 
was Jleth and bread whioh was sent down 
from heaven; but because the Christians to 
whom it was sent were unfaithful, it was 
taken away, and they became pigs and 
monkeys! 

Ibn 4 Abb0s says that after a thirty days’ 
fast, a table was sent down with seven loaves 
and seven fisbos, aud the wholo company of 
disciples ato and were filled (St. Matt. xv. 
84). The commentators al-Jalilin also 
give these two explanations, and the Sacra¬ 
ment of the Lord's Supper is never onco sug¬ 
gested by any Muslim doctor in explanation 
of tho above versos. 

EUNUCH. Arabic khafi ). 

Although in all parts of the Eaat it is usual 
for wealthy Muhammadans to keep an esta¬ 
blishment of eunuohs to guard the female 
members of the household, it has been striotly 
forbidden by Mufiammad for any of his fol¬ 
lowers to make themselves suqh. or to make 


others. ‘Usman ibn Mafgun cams to him and 
said, “ 0 Prophet! permit me to booome a 
eunuch." But Muhammed said, “He it not 
of my people who makes another a eunuch or 
becomes so himself. The* manner in which 
my people bocoiue eunuchs is to exercise 
fasting." (Alishkiit, book iv. c. vitt.) 

EVE. Arabic fl awioa* 

[•DAM.] 

EVIDENCE. Arabic Shcth&dcth 

The law of evidence ia very 
clearly laid down in all Muhammadan books 
of law, especially in the HiddyaK and the 
Durru H-Mukhtar. and it ia Interesting to 
observe the difference between the law of 
ovidsnee as provided for in the law of Moses, 
and that laid down in Muhammadan books 
In the Pentateuch two witnesses at least 
were required to establish any charge (Num. 
xxxv. 30), and the witness who withheld the 
truth was censured (Lev.v: 1), whilst slan¬ 
derous reports and officious witnesses were 
discouraged (Bx. .xxiil 1; Lev. xix 16), and 
false witnesses were punished with the punish¬ 
ment due to the offence they sought to esta¬ 
blish (Deui xix. 16). According to Josephus, 
women and slaves wero not admitted to giro 
evidence. (Anf. iv. c. 8. s 15.) 

The Sunni law, as explained hr the author 
of tho Hidayah (vol. iu. p. 664), ia in many 
respects tho same as the Jewish and is as 
follows:— 

It is the duty of witnesses to boar testi¬ 
mony, and it is not lawful for them to coooeal 
it, when tho party concerned demands it from 
them. Because it is written in the Qur’an, 
Surah ii. 282, “Lei not witnesses withhold 
their evidouce when it ia demanded of them.” 
And again, “Conceal uot your testimony, 
for whoever conooals hit testimony ia an 
offender.” 

The requisition of the party is a condition, 
because the delivery of evidence is the right 
of tho party requiring it, and therefore rests 
upon lus requisition of it, as is the oase with 
rospect to aU other lights. 

In cases inducing corporal punishment, 
witnesses are at liborty either to give or 
withhold their testimony as they please; 
because in such case thoy are distracted be¬ 
tween two laudable actions; namely, tbs 
establishment of the punishment, and the 
preservation of the eriminars charaoter. Tho 
concealment of vioe is, moreover, preferahie; 
boos use the prophet said to a person that had 
borne testimony, “ Verily, it would have been 
better for you , if you had concealed it ”; and 
also because be elsewhere said, * Whoever 
conceals the vices of hie brother Muslim , shall 
h it's a veil drawn over his own crimes in both 
worlds by God," Besides, it has been incul¬ 
cated both by the Prophet and his Compa¬ 
nions as commendable to assist in the pre¬ 
vention of coxporal punishment; and this is 
an evident argument for the concealment of 
such evidence as tends to establish it. It ia 
inoumbenv. however, in the ease of theft, to 
bear evidence to the property , by testifying 
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that “a certain person took «neh property 
in order to preserve the right of the pro¬ 
prietor; but the word taken most be need 
instead of stolen, to the end that the crime 
mav be kept oonoealed; besides, if the word 
stolen were need, the thief would bo rendered 
liable to amputation; and ks, whore amputa¬ 
tion is incurred, there is no responsibility for 
the property, the proprietor's right would be 
destroyed. 

The evidence required in a case of whore¬ 
dom Is that of four men, as has been ruled in 
the Qur*in (Shrah xxiv. 8): and. the testi¬ 
mony of a Woman in such ft oase is not ad¬ 
mitted ; because, as-Zuhri says, *< in the time 
of the Prophet and his two immediate suc¬ 
cessors, it was an invariable rule to exelude 
the evidenoo of wotoon in all eases inducing 
punishment Or retaliationand also because 
tho testimony of women involves a degree of 
doubt as it is merely a substitute for evi¬ 
dence, being accepted only where the testi¬ 
mony of men cannot bo had; and therefore 
it is not admitted in any matter liable to 
drop from the existence of a doubt. 

The evidenco required in other criminal 
oases is that of two men, according to the 
text of the Qur’An; and tho testimony of 
women is not admitted, on the strength of 
the tradition of as-Znhri above quoted. In 
all other cases the evidenoo requirod Is that 
of two men, or of one man and two women, 
whether tho epse relate to property or to 
other rights, snob as marriage, divorce , 
agency, executorship , or the like. Ash-ShifH 
has said that the evidence of one man and 
two women cannot be admitted, oxcepting in 
eases that relate to property, or its depen¬ 
dencies. snoh as Aire, bail , and so forth; 
because the evidence of women is originally 
kkadmiuible on account of their defeot of 
understanding, their want of memory and 
iooapacity of governing, whenoe it is that 
their evidence is not admitted in criminal 
eases. 

The evidenoe of one woman is admitted in 
cases of birth (as where one woman, for 
instance, declares that a certain woman 
brought forth a certain child}. In the same 
maimer also, the evidence, of one woman is 
•nlfideat with respect to virginity, or with 
respect to tho defects of that part of a 
woman which is oonoealed from man. The 
principle of the law in these oasee is derived 
mom a traditional saying of the Prophet: 
" l%e evidence of women is valid with 
respect to snob things as it is not fitting for 
man to behold. 11 Ash-8hifVI holds the evi¬ 
denoe of /our women to be a neeeesary con¬ 
dition in such oases. 

The evidenoe of a woman with respect to 
isiihldl (the noise made by a child at its 
birth), is not admissible, in the opinion of 
Abfi jpbmlfah, so far as relates to the esta¬ 
blishment of the right of heritage in the 
child ; because this noifte is of a nature to be 
known or discovered by men; but is admis¬ 
sible so far as relates to the necessity of 
reading funeral prayers over the child: 
because these prayers are merely a matter of 


religion: In consequence of her evidenoe, 
therefore, the funeral prayers are to he 
repeated over It. The two diseiples, Mu¬ 
hammad and AbiL Yfisnf, maintain that the 
evidence of a woman is sufficient to establish 
the right of heritage also; because the noise 
in qnostion being made at the birth , ytone bnt 
women ean be snpposed to be present when 
it is made. The evidence of a woman, there¬ 
fore, to this noise, is the same as her evidenoe 
to a living birth; and as the evidence of 
women in the one case is admissible, so also is 
it in the ©then 

In all rights, whether of property or other¬ 
wise, the prohlty of the witness, and the use 
of the word ashhadu , 44 1 bear witness,” is 
absolutely requisite, even In the ase of the 
evidenoe of women with reepeot to birth and 
the like. If, therefore, a witness should say, 
l# l'know,” or 44 1 know with eertaintv,” with¬ 
out making use of the word aehhadu , in that 
case liia evidence cannot be admitted. With 
respect to the probity of the witness, It is in¬ 
dispensable, because it is written in the 
Qur'&n, Sfirah Ixv. 3, 44 Teke the evidenoe of 
two just men ”; and also because the probity 
of the witnesses Indnoes a probability of the 
truth. 

If the defendant throw a roproaoh on the 
witnesses, it is in that caao incumbent on the 
QA$I to institute an enquiry into their cha¬ 
racter ; because, in the same manner as it is 
robahie that a Muslim abstains from false- 
ood as being a thing prohibited in the reli¬ 
gion be professes, so also Is it probable that 
one Muslim will not unjustly reproach 
another. 

It is not lawful for a person to give evi¬ 
dence to such things as he has not actually 
soon, excepting in the oases of birth, death, 
marriage, and cohabitation. 

Dut if a person, in any of the above oases, 
gives evidence from creditable hearsay, it is 
requisite that he give it in an absolute 
manner, by saying, tor instanoe, 44 1 bear tes¬ 
timony that A. is the son of B,** and not, 44 1 
bear testimony so and so, because J have 
heard if,” tor in that case the QA*i cannot 
accept it. 

The testimony of any person wh6 is pro¬ 
perty—that is to say, a slave, male or female 
—is not admissible; because testimony is of 
an authoritative nature; and as a slave has 
no authority over his own person, it follows 
that he ean have no authority over others, a 
fortiori. 

The teetimony of a person that hao been 
punished for slander is inadmissible, because 
it is said In the Qur’An, Surah xxiv. 4, 
44 But as to those who aconse married per¬ 
sons of whoredom, and produce not four wit¬ 
nesses of the faot, scourge them with four¬ 
score stripes, and receive net their teetimony 
for ever; for snoh are infamous prevari¬ 
cators,'—excepting those who shall after¬ 
wards repent/ 

If an infidel who has suffered punishment 
for slander should afterwards become a 
Muslim, his evidence is then admissible; for 
b Ithough, on acoount of the said punishment, 
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had loat the degree in which ha wu bafora 
qualified to give evidence (that is, in ail 
matters that related to hia own sect), yet by 
hie conversion to the Muslim faith lie 
aoquires a new competency in regard to 
ovidenea (namely, competency to give evi¬ 
dence relative to Muslims), which ha did not 
possess before, and which is not affeoted by 
any matter that happened prior to the cir¬ 
cumstance which gave birth to it. 

Testimony in favour of a son or grandson, 
or in favour of a father or grandfather, is not 
admissible, because the Prophet has so or¬ 
dained. Besides, as there is a kind of oom- 
munion of benefits between these degrees of 
kindred, it follows that their testimony in 
matters relative to each other is in some 
degree a testimony in favour of themselves, 
and is therefore liable to suspicion. 

So also the Prophet has said, 44 We are 
not to credit the evidence of a wife concern¬ 
ing her husband, or of a husband concerning 
bis wife ; or of a slave concerning hia master j 
or of a master concerning his slave; or) 
lastly, of a hirer oonoerning his hireling.” 

The testimony of one partner in favour of 
another, in a matter relative to their joint 
property, is not admissible: because it is in 
some degree in favour of hiwiulf. The tes¬ 
timony, however, of partners, & favour of 
each other, in matters not relating to their 
Joint property, is admissible, because in it 
there is no room for suspicion. The testi¬ 
mony of a person who has committed a great 
orime, such as induces punishment, is not 
adm i ss i ble, because in oonsequenoe of such 
crime he is wytui. The testimony of a 
person who goes naked into the public bath 
is inadmissible, because of his committing a 
prohibited action in the exposure of his 
nakedness. 


The test im ony of a person who reoeives 
usury is inadmissible; and so, also, of one 
who plays for a stake at dice or ohess. The 
evidence of a person guilty of base and low 
actions, such as making water or eating his 
victuals on the high road, is not admissible; 
because where a man is not refrained, by a 
sense of shame, from such actions as those, 
he exposes himself to a suspicion that he 
will not refrain from falsehood. 


The evidence of a person who openly 
inveighs against the Companions of the Pro* 

C and their disciples is not admissible. 

use of his apparent want of integrity 
It is otherwise, however, where a person 
conceals his sentiments in regard to them, 
beoanee in such case the want of integrity is 
not apparent. 

The testimony of giwmU with respect to 
each other is admissible, notwi thstanding 
they be of different religions. 

The Ifi ai in Abfi jjfawTfgh u of opinion that 
a falsa witnoss must be stigmatised, but not 
chastised with blows. The two disciples are 
of opinion that he mnat be scourged and ooh- 
fined; and this also is the opinion of ash- 
Shifl 4 L 


Tho mode of stigmatising a false witness is 
this;—If the wi tn ess be a sojourner in any 



publio street or market-plaoe, let him be 
sept to that afreet or market plaoe; or, if 
otherwise, let him be sent to his own tribe or 
kindred, after the evening prayers (as they 
are generally assembled in greater numbers 
at that time than any othor); and let the 
stigmatiser inform the people that the Q&si 
salute# them, and informs them that he has 
detected this person in giving falto evidence ; 
that thoy must, therefore, beware of him 
themsclvee, and likewise desire others to be¬ 
ware of him. 

If witnesses retract their testimony prior 
to the QMi passing any decree, it bcooraes 
void; if, on the contrary, the Qtsi pass a 
decree, and the witnesses afterwards retraot 
their testimony, the decree is not thereby 
rendered void. 

The retraction of evidence is not valid, 
unless it be made in the presence of the 
Qasi. 


•EVIL EXE. Ifdbaiu 'U'Ain (<»M 

Muhammad was a believer in 
the baneful influence of an evil eye. Asmi* 
bint 4 Umais relates that she said, “ 0 pro¬ 
phet, the family of Ja*far are affected by the 
panefnl influences of an evil eye; may I use 
spells for them or not?” The Prophet said, 
44 Yee, for if there were anything in the world 
which would overcome tye, it would be 
an evil eye.” ( Mithkat , book xxl o. L 
parts.) 


EXECUTION. The Mubammd- 

dan mode of exeoution is as followsThe 
executioner (Jalldd) seises the condemned 
culprit by the right hand, while with a sharp 
sword or axe he aims a blow at the back of 
the neck, apd the head is detached at the 
first stroke. This mode of exeoution is still, 
or vas till lately, practised in Muhammadan 
states in India. 

if a Qasi say, I have sentenced such a 
person to be stoned, or to have his hand cut 
off, or to be killed, do you therefore do it; it 
is lawful for that person to whom the Qfcsi 
has given the order to oarry it out. 

And according to Abfi Hanifab, if the QisI 
order the exeoutioner to out off the right 
hand, and the exeoutioner wilfully out off the 
left, he is not liable to punishment. But 
other doctors do not agree with him. 


• I IV W JLVAU. 


term also used for the testator; 

'? aka ‘ a l£i w ^* i v ah (W' J* cM,). 

An executor having aeoopted his appointment 
in the preaenoe of the testator, is not after- 

10 "Mdra*, and any act 
indicative of his having accepted the position 
of executor binds him to fulfil his duties. 

A Muslim mav not appoint a slave, or a 
reprobate (Jittqjor an infldolM hie executor, 
and iu the event of his doing so, the Qftsi 
must nominate a proper substitute. But if 
none of the testator’s heirs have attained 
their majority, a slave may be appointed as 
executor until they are of age. 

If joint executors bavo been appointed add 
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one of them dlo, the Qi|l must appoint * 
substitute in office. 

In the oases of infante or absent heirs, the 
executor is entitled to poetess himself pro 
tom. of their property, bat he oannot trade 
with hie ward's portion. 

If a person die without appointing an 
oxeoutor, .the next of kin administers the 
estate, and it Is an arrangement of Muslim 
law that hie father ia hie executor and not 
hia eldest sou* ((Mid* iyoA, toL It. p. 654.) 

EXILES, The. [muhijietth.] 

EXISTENCES. The Arabic word 
mfjfud (Jye-y), expresses a substance, 
orpseence, or existence. According to Mu¬ 
hammadan writers (see Okiyatu 'l-boyhahY 
exietenoee are of three kinds: Wajxbn 7- 
wujmd , 44 a necessary existence,” e.p. Almighty 
Qod; mumtixu 'l-wiyud, “ a possible exist¬ 
ence,” e.p. the human kind; mumtant's 7- 
wmjvd, 44 an impossible existence,” o.g. a 
partner with the Divine Being. 

These terms are used by Muhammadan 
scholars when discussing the doctrine of the 
Eternal Trinity with Christian Evangelista. 

EXORCISM. [da‘wah.] 

\ EXPIATION. The doctrine of. 

* 1 expiation or atonement for neglected duties, 
** sine of omission and commits on, is distin¬ 
guished in the Muslim, religion from the doe- 
’ trine of sacrifice; sacrifices being strictly 
confined to the 4 Idu l-Af^i', or Feaet of 
Sacrifice in the month of pilgrimage 

There are two words employed in the 
Qur'an to expross the doctrine of expiation. 
kaffShrak from Ica/h, 41 to hide”; and 

fidyah (J|jd), from Jidff, 44 to exohauge, or 
ransom.” 

(1) Kctfmrak oocura In the following 

veriee 

Bflrsh v. 49 •— 

44 And therein fESi. xxi. 28)have we enacted 
for them, ‘ Life for life, an eye for eye, and 
nose for note, and ear for ear, and tooth for 
tooth, and ior woeoda retaliation: ’—Whoso 
shall co i n p romite it as alma shall have there- 
in the enMOfioe of kis tin ; and whoso will 
not Judge by what Qod hath sent down—Such 
are fib# tranegreesora.” 

Sink y. 91.— 

w Ood will not puidah you for a mistaken 
ward in yon* oaths: hut he will punish you 
hi regard to an oath taken seriously. Its ex- 
piaum. shall be to feed ten poor persons with 
•ndh middling food as ye it6d your own 
families with, or to oloths them; .or to set 
free a captive. But he who cannot find 
means, shill fact three days. This is the 
oxpla hoc of your oaths whan ye shall have 
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Sfirah t. 96 s— 

44 O believers 1 kill no game while ye are on 
pilgrimage. Whosoever among.you shall 
purposely kill it, shall oompensate for It in 
domestio animals of equal value (according 
to the judgment of two just persons among 


you),-to be brought as an offering to the 
Ka*bah; or in expiation thereof shall food the 
pdor : or as the equivalent of this shall fast, 
that no may taste the ill consequence of his 
deed. Qod forgiveth what is past; but who* 
evAr doeth it again, Qod will take vengeanoe 
on him; for Qod is mighty and vsngeanos is 
His.” 

(9) Fidyah oocqrs in the following eerses:— 

Sfirah ii. 180:— 

44 But he amongst you whp is ill, or on a 
jouroey, them let him fast another number of 
days; and those who are fit to fast and do not, 
the expiation of this shall be tho maintenance 
of a poor man. And he who of hie own 
accord performeth a good work, shall derive 
good from it: and good shall it be for you to 
fast—if yo knew it. 

Surah ii 192:— 

w Accomplish the Pilgrimage and Viaitation 
of the holy places in honour of God: and if 
vs bs hemmed in by foee, send whatever offer¬ 
ing shall be tho easiest: and shavo not your 
heeds until the offering reach the plaoe of 
•acrifioe. But whoever among you ia aick, or 
hath an allmant of the head, must expiate 
by fasting, or slms, or an offering.” 

Sfirah Int 18:— 

" On that day the hypocrites, both men and 
eomtn, shall say to those who believe, 

* Tarry for us, that we may kindle our light 
at yours.' It shall bt said, 4 Return ye book, 
and sack light for yonraelvee.* But between 
them shall ha set a wall with a gateway, within 
which shall he the Mercy, and in front, with¬ 
out it, the Torment. They shall cry'to them, 

4 Were we not with yon ? They shall aay, 
•Yesl but ye lad yourselves into temptation, 
and ye de'aved, and ve doubted, and tho 

S ood things ye craved deoeived you, till the 
oomof God arrived .--and the deoeiver de¬ 
ceived you in regard to Qod 

41 On that day, therofore, no expiation shall 
he taken from you or from those who be¬ 
lieve not .-—your abode the Are f—This shall 
be yonr master 1 and wretched the journey 
thither 1 ’’ 

(3) In theologioal books the form haffarotu 
VfunaA, 44 the atonement for sins,” is used for 
the duties of prayer, fsating, almsgiving, and 
pilgrimage. There is also a popular saving that* 
uyoraiorl-qubor \% kqffaratu 'j-$unio, i.s. the 
visiting of shrines of the saints is an atone¬ 
ment for sine. 

• Theologians define the terms kaffarah and 
fidynk as expressing that expiation which Is 
due to Qod, whilst diyak and qUae are that 
which is due to man, rnats,. sat sir iota.] 

For that expiation which Is made by free¬ 
ing a sis vo, the word, takrxr is used, a word 
which impUos setting a slave free for God's 
take, although the word does not In an? sense 
mean a ransom or atonement for sin. It 
occurs in the Qur'ta, Sfirah iv. 94, 44 Whoso¬ 
ever kills a believer by mistake letr him raxn 
a believing neok " (t.e. a Muslim slave). 

EXTRAVAGANCE. Arabio Iordf 
An extravagant person or 
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prodigal U musrtf, or mubaggir, and is oon- 
3 earned in the Qur’in:— 

Surah xvii. 28, 29: 44 Waste not wastefully, 
for the wasteful were ever the brothers of 
the devil; and the detil is ever ungrateful to 
hU Lord.” 

Siirah vil 29: 44 O sons of men, take jour 
ornaments to every mosque; and eat and 
drink, but be not extravagant, for He loves 
not the extravagant.” 

EYES, Arabic *Ayn ; pi; 

Uyun , A‘ytm, A*ydn. “If a person strike 
another in the eje, so as to foroe the member 
with its vessels out of the socket, there is no 
retaliation in this oase, it being impossible to 
preservo' a perfect equaiitj in extracting sn 
eye But if the eye remain in its place, and 
the sight be destroyed, retaliation is to be 
inflicted, %s in this case equality may be 
effected by extinguishing the sight of the 
offender's corresponding eye with a hot iron.” 
(Hi day ah, iv. 294.) 

There is a tradition by M&lik that the diyak 
or 44 fine" for blinding one eye is fifteen oaxnois.- 
( Mishkdt . book xiv. 167.) [evil eye.] 

EZEKIEL. Arabic Hietfl. Not 

mentioned by name, but there is geuerally 
supposed to be an allusion to Ezekiel's vision 
of the dry bones (Bxek. xxxvii. 1) in the 
Qur'&u, Surah ii. 244:— 

44 Dost thou not look at those who left 
their homes by thousands, for fear of death ; 
and God said to them *Die,' and He then 
quickened them again ? ” 

Al-Baiyawi says that a number of Israelites 
fled from their villages either to join in a 
religious war, or for fear of the plague, and 
vers struck dead, but Esekiel raised them 
to lifer gain. 

The Kam&l&n say he is perhaps the same 
as Zfl '1-Kifl. [zu 'L-Kir l.] 

LZRA. Arabio ‘Uuair . The ton 

of 8harabyA', the soribe. Mentioned only 


fa‘l 

onoe by name in the Qur’&n, SOrah ix. 
80 

44 The Jews say ‘Uxair (Ezra) is a son of 
God.” 

Al'Baiziwi says that during the Babylonish 
captivity the tuurdt (the law) was lost,, and 
that as there was no one who remembered 
the law when the Jews returned from oap- 
tivity, God raised up Ezra from the dead, 
although he had been buried a hundred 
yean. And that when the Jews saw him thus 
raised from the doad, they said he must be 
the son of God. 

This story is supposed to have been ren* 
vealed in the Qur'&n, Siirah ii 261:— 

4 * [Hast thou not considered) him who 
P***®d by a city (which was Jerusalem ), 
ridtnq upon an ass t and having with him a 
basket of figs and a vessel of the )uice of grapes 
and hs woe % Ut(Ur. and it was falling down 
upon its rooff, Nebuchadnezzar having ruined 
iff He said, wondering at the power of (lod. 
How will God quickeo this after its death ? 
—And God oauaed him to die for a hundred 
years. Then He raised him to life: and He 
said unto Aim, How long hast thou tarried 
here »—He answered I have tarried a day, or 
part of a day.— For he stmt in the first part of 
the day, and was deprived of hie life, and woe 
reanimated at sunset . lie said' Nay, thou 
hast tarried a hundred years: but look at 
thy food and thy drink: they have not be- 
oome changed by time: and look at thine 
ass.— And he beheld it dead , and its bones white 
and shining.-*- tVe have done this that thou 
niuyest know, and that Ws may make thee a 
sign of the reeurrection unto men. And look 
at the bones of thine use , how We will raise 
them ; then We will clothe them with flesh. 
So he looked at them, and they had become put 
together, and were clothed unth flesh , and hfe 
was breathed into it, and it brayed. There¬ 
fore when it had been made manifest to him 
he said, I know that God is able to aooom- 
plish. every thingi” 


F. 


FAT (ji). Booty obtained from 

Infidels. According to Muhammad ibn T&hir, 
fit* is booty taken from a country whioh sub¬ 
mits to Isl&m without resistance, as distin- 
Riushftd from ghunimak , or plunder. The 
Khalilsh ‘Umar said it was the special pri¬ 
vilege otuhe Prophet to take booty as well as 
plucda - (privilege not permitted to any other 
prophet* 

*Auf ibn Malik saye the Prophet used to 
divide booty on the seme day he took it, and 
w««uld give two eharee to a man with a wife, 
and only one share to a man without oue. 
(Muhkat, book xril. o. xii.) 


FAITH. [iman.] 

FAI?-I-AQDA8 yM, Per¬ 

sian) Communications of divine 
grace made to angels and prophets and other 
superior intelligences. 


al-FAJB “ The Daybreak." 

The title of the x.xxxixth SQroh of the 
Qur'&n, in the first verse of which the word 
ocours. 

PA’L (JU). A good omen, aa die- 

tinguished from ftydraA, 44 a bad omen." 

Muhammad is related to have said, 44 Do 
not put faith in a had omen, but rather take 
a good one." The people asked, 44 What is a 
good omen ? " Ana he replied, 44 Any good 
word which any of you'may hear.” 

Ibn 4 Abb&s says, 44 Tbs Prophet used to 
take good omens by mon's names, but hs 
would not take bad omens.” 

Qat 4 &n ibn Qabisah says, *• The Prophet 
forbade taking omens from the running of 
animals, the flight of birds, and from throw- 
ing pebbles, which were done by tho idolators 
of Arabia.” (Mishkdt, book xxi. c. ii.) 

It it, however, very commonly practised 
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amongst the Muhammadans of India. For 
example, if a person atari out on an impor¬ 
tant journey, and he meet a woman first, ha 
will take it as a bad oraon, and if ha maat a 
man he will regard it as a good one. 

al-FALAQ “The Day¬ 

break” The titlo of theexwth Sflrah of tne 
Qar'ftn. The word signifies cleaving, and de¬ 
notes tho breaking forth of the light from the 
darkness 


FALL, The (of Adam). Is known 
amongst Muslim writers as tallatu Adam, 
“ the fall," or clip of Adam. The term xaUak , 
“a slip* or “error,” being applied to pro¬ 
phets, but not gamb , 44 a sin," whioh they aay 
Prophets do not oonunit. 

The following ia the account of Adam's 
"clip? as giveti in theQur'kn, Surah ii. 33:— 

M And we said, *0 Adam ! dwell thou and 
thy wife in the Garden, aud eat ye plentifully 
therefrom wherever ye list; but to this tree 
come not nigh, lest ye bocoine of the trans¬ 
gressors.' 

“But Satan made them slip (axaUnkumi) 
from it, and caused their banishment from 
the plaoe In which they were. And we said, 
1 Get ye down, the one of you an enemy to the 
other: and there shall he for you hi the 
earth a dwelling-place, and e provision for a 
time."* 

Sfirah ril 18-34 


“'And, 0 Adam! dwell thou and thy Wife 
in Paradise, and nat ye whenoe ye will, bat to 
this tree approach not, leet ye beoomo of the 
adjust doers.' 

"Then Satan whispered them to show 
then their nakodness, which had becn'bhkfen 
from them both. And he said, <Thia Iren 
hath your Lord forbidden you, only lost re 
Should become angels, or lost ye sliooId be¬ 
come immortals.' 

44 And bo sware to thorn both, 1 Verily 1 
am unto yon one who oouftsolletb aright. 1 

“So he beguiled them by deceits: and 
when' they had Usiod of the tree, their naked¬ 
ness appeared to them, arid they began to 
•ew together upon thuraaelvee the leaves of 
the garden. And their [«ord called to them, 
4 Did I not forbid you this troe, and did 1 not 
aay to you, 14 Verily. 8nlan la your declared 
enemy ” ?' 

M They said, 4 0 our Lordl With ourselves 
have we dealt unjustly: if thou forgive us 
not and bare pity on us, we shall surely be 
of those who perish.* 

“ He avid. 4 Get ye down, the one of you an 
enemy to the other; and on earth shall be 
your (I welling, and your provision for a 

season.' 


“ Ho said. • On H shall ye live, and on it 
shall ye die, and irotn It shaU ye be taken 
forth.*” 

SOrmh xx. 114-120:— 

44 And of old We made a covenant with 
Adam • Unt ho forget it ; and we found no 
firmness of jmrpoem in him. 

* And when We said to the angels, 4 Fall 
down and worship Adam,’ thoy worshipped 
all. save EMis, wAo refneod: and Wo said. 


4 O Adam I this truly is a foe to thee and to 
thy wife. Let him not therefore drive yon 
out of the garden, and ye become wretched; 

“' For to thee ft it granted that thon shalt 
not hunger therein, neither sh*U thou be 
naked; 

114 Aud that thou shalt not thirst therein,' 
neither shalt thou parch with heat'; 

"But Satan whispered him: said he, *0 
Adam I shill I shew thee the tree of Eternity, 
and the Kingdom that failelh not t ' 

"And they both ate thereof, and their 
nakednoss appeared to them, and they began 
to sew of the leaves of the Garden to cover 
them, ond Adam disobeyed his Lord and 
went astray 

44 Afterwards his Lord ohose him for him¬ 
self, and was turned towards him, and guided 
him.” 


The Muslim Commentators are much per¬ 
plexed at to the scene of the fall of Adam. 
From the teat of the Qur'an it would appear 
that the Paradise spoken of was in heaven 
and not on earth; and tho tradition, that a hen 
Adam was east forth he fell on the island of 
Oerion, would support this view. But al- 
BoisAwi says some sajr the Oorden of Edon 
was situated either In the country of the 
Philistines or in Kftria. end that Adam was 
east out of it and sent in the direction of 
Hindustan. But this view he rejects, and 
maintains that the Garden of Eden was in the 
heavens, and that the fall occurred before 
Adam and Eve inhabited this earth of ours. 

[lJUSH.1 

The Muhammadan commentators are silent 
aa to the effects of Adam's fall upon the 
human race. 


FALSE WITNESS. The Imam 

Abfi Hentfah is of opinion that a false wit¬ 
ness must bo publicly stigmatised, but not 
ohattised with blows; but tho Imimt ash- 
ShAfi’i, Yftsuf, and Muhammad are of opinion 
that he should be scourged and imprisoned. 

In the Law of Moses, a false witness was 

S unished with the punishment of the offenes 
sought to establish. Deui. xx. 19j “ Thou 
shalt do nnto him as he had thought to do 
unto his brother.” [kvidbuob.] 

FAN A* (sUt), Extinction. The 
last stage in the §ufiistie journey, [su- 
men.] 

FAQlH (****)• A Muhammadan 
lawyer or theologian. The term is still re¬ 
tained in Spanish as alfaqui, [non.] 

FAQlR (jeit). Persian darweth. 

The Arable word foqir signifies 41 poor”; but 
it is used in the sense of being in need of 
mercy, and poor In the sight of God, rather 
than in need of worldly assistance. Darweeh 
is a Persian word, derived from dar , 14 a 
door,” ia. those who beg from door to door. 
The terms are generally used for those who 
lead a religious life. Religious faqlrs are 
divided into twe great oiasses, the 6a*Aar 4 
(with the law), or those who govern their 
eonduct according to the principles of Islim ; 
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FAQIR 


and the be skar fvHhouk the law), or those 
who do not rale tL«ir liras according to tha 
prinoiples of snt religions oread, although 
they oall themsetvde Mueulmins. The for¬ 
mer are oalled siiik, or travellers on the 
pathway (tariaak) to heaven; and tha latter 
are either drier (hie), or majiub (abstracted). 
The $alik embrace the various religious 
orders who perform tha fidrs, described in 
Ihe article siku. 

The Aiqjiiib faqirs are totally absorbed in 
religious reverie. The Asia shave their 
beards, whiskers,moustaebios, eye-brows,and 
aye-lashes, and lead lives of celibaoy. 

The Aoad and Mcytuh faqirs can scaroely 
be said to be Muhammadans, as they do not 
say the regular prayers or observe the ordi- 
nances of Islim, so that a description of their 
various seote does not fall within the bmite of 
this work. The Shlik faqirs are divided into 
very numerous orders; but their obief differ¬ 
ence consists in tbeir tilsilak , or chain of 
succession, from tbeir great teachers, the 
Khalifa ha Abu Bakr and 4 All, who are said 
to have been the founders of tho religious 
ordor of faqirs. 

It is impossible to beoomo acquainted with 
all the rtiloe and ceremonies of the numerous 
orders of faqirs; for, like those of the Free' 
masons and other eecret societies, they are 
not divulged to the uninitiated. 

The doctrines of the darweeb orders are 
those of the $bfi mystice, and their religious 
ceremonies consist of exorcises oalled liters, or 
*• recitals.” [zixa, suri/su] 

M. D'Obsson, in hie oelebratod work on tha 
Ottoman Emjnro 9 tiaoee the origin of the 
order of faqirs to the time of Muhammad 
himself;— 

. 44 In the first year of tho Hijrah, forty-five 
citiaons of Makkah joined them selves to as 
many others of al-Madinah. They took an 
oath of fidelity to the doctrines of their Pro¬ 
phet, and formed a seet or fraternity, the 
objeot of which was to establish among 
themselves*a community of property, and to 
perform every day cortain religious practices 
in a spirit of penitence and mortifioation. To 
distinguish. themselves from otner Muham¬ 
madans, they took the name or Sofia, 
[suntan.] This nemo, which later waa at¬ 
tributed to tha moot sealous partisans of 
IsUm, is ibo same still in use to Indicate toy 
Mutulmin who retiree from the world to 
study, to lead a life of pi cue contemplation, 
and to follow the most painful exercises of an 
exaggerated devotion. To the name of Sflfl 
they added also that of Caqir, because their 
maxim was to renouuco the goods of *the 
earth, and to live in an entire abnegation of 
all worldly enjoyments, following thereby the 
words of tha Prophet, al-faqru faikri, or 
Poverty* Is my pride.' Following their ox- 
ample, Abfi Bakr and 4 Ali established, even 
during tho life-time of tha Prophet and under 
bis own eyes, religious orders, orer whioh 
each presided, with Zikrs or peculiar reli¬ 
gious exorcises, established by them sepa¬ 
rately. and a vew taken by each of the volun¬ 
tary disciples forming them. On his dooease, 



Abfi Bakr mads over his offloe of president to 
one Salminu 1-Pirisl, and *Ali to al-Hasanu 
T-Bafri, and each of those charges were con¬ 
secrated under the titie Spall tab, or suo- 
oessor. The two first suoooaaors folio wad 
the example of tho Shiallfaha of laUm, and 
transmitted it to their suocessors, and these 
in turn to others the most aged and vener¬ 
able of their fraternity Some among them, 
led by the delirium of tha imagination, wan¬ 
dered away from the primitive rules of their 
society, 'and converted, from time to time 
these fraternities into a multitude of religioua 
orders. 

They were doubtlessly emboldened. in 
this enterprise by that of a recluse who, In 
the thirty-seventh year of tho 'Htyrah (a.d. 
657) formed tho first order of anchorets of 
tho greatest austerity, named Uwais al-Kartai, 
a native of Kara, in Yaraan, who ona day 
announced that the archangel Gabriel had 
appeared to him in a dream, and in the 
name of the Eternal God commanded him to 
withdraw from the world, and to give himself 
up to a lifo of contemplation and penitence 
This visionary pretended also to have reoeived 
from that beavoiita visitor the plin of bis 
future oouduot, ana the rules of nis institu¬ 
tion Thus oonsinied In a continual absti¬ 
nence, in retirement from aoolety, hi an aban¬ 
donment of thq pleasures of mao cent nature, 
and a tho recital of an infinity of prayers 
day and uight (Zikrt). Uwais even added to 
these praotioes. He went so far as to draw 
out his testh. In bonder, it it said, of the 
Prophet, who had lest two of hie own in the 
oelebratod battle of Uhnd. He reoubred Ida 
disoiples to mako the same sacrifice. He 
pretended that all these who would bo capo* 
dally favoured hy heaven, and really oalled 
te the exercises of lus Order, should lose 
their teeth ip e supernatural manner; that an 
angel should draw out their teeth whilst in 
the midst of a deep sleep; and that on awaken¬ 
ing they should And thorn by their bedside. 
The experiences of such a vocation ware 
doubtless too severs to attract many prose¬ 
lytes to the order; it only enjoyed a certain 
degreo of attraction tor fanatics and credu¬ 
lously ignorant people during tho first days 
of. Isldm Sinoe then It has re mai ned in 
Yemen, where it originated, and where its 
partisans were always but tew in number." 

It wes about t a 49 (ho. 766), that the 
Sheikh Alwin, a mystic renowned for his' 
religious fervour, founded tha first regular 
order of faqirs, now known as the A twa n iy mk 9 
with its special ruloe and religioua exercises, 
although similar associations of man without 
strict rules had existed from tho days of Abfi 
Bakr, the first ghaltfah. And although 
there is the formal declaration of Muham¬ 
mad, 44 Lot there be no monastioism in Islim * 
still tho inolmstions of Eastern rsooe to a 
solitary and a contemplative life, carried it 
even against tbs positive opposition of ortho¬ 
dox Islim, and now there is scarcely a 
msuliwi 6r learned man of reputation in 
Islim who is not a member of some religioua 
order. 
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tione of mjeUo Mustim*. N, D*Ohseon, in 
the work already quoted, giro* a list of 
thirty-two orders, but it is by no means com¬ 
prehensive. 


flame of the 

OrdSr. 


Alwaniyah 
A dh amir ah • 
Bastam/yah . 

» ah 
ah 

Bufaiyah 

Subrwardiyah 

Kabrawiyah 

Bhatiliyah 

Bfaulawiyah 

Badawiyab 

Naqshbandiyah 

Radiyah 

Bakhtashiyah 

fLhalwaliyah 

Zaimyah 

Bahaiyah 

Bahramiyah . 

Asbrtfiyah . 

Bakriyah 

BunboHyab . 

Qulehaniyah. 


riniwiixiniTij 


Umm Sunaniyeh . 
Ja!wsttyah . 
Asbaqiyah . 
8hamtWah . 
Bunan Ummiyah . 
NlyaaJyah . . 

Murudlrah . 
Nurndohriyah 
JasaaHyah 


Founder. 


Shaikh A fV an . 
Ibrahim ibn Ad ham 
Bayaaid Bastami 
Sirri 8aqati 
Ahdu 1-Qadir Jilaal 
Saiyid Aumad Kuiai 
Shibebu ’d-Din 
Najmu ’d-Din . 

Abu 1-Hasan . 
Jalaiu 'd-Dra Rami . 
Aba 1-Fitan Ahmad 
Pir Muhammad 
Sadu ’d-Din 
Haji Bakhtash. 

Umar Rhalwati 
Zainu 'd-Din 
Abdu 1 Ohani. 

Haji Bahraml . 
Aahraf Rutni 
Abu Bakr Wafat 
Sunbul Yusuf Bulswi 
Ibrahim Qnlahanl 
Shams a ’d-l)in. 
Shaikh Umm Suxtati 
Pir Uf Udi 
Hasan a 'd-Din. 
Shamsu ’d4)in. < 

Alim 8anan Utmni . 
Muhammad Niyas . 
Murad Bhaml . • 

Nora ’d-Din. 

JamsJa ’d-Din . 


Three ef tyese orders, the Bastkmlyah, the 
Haqshbandiyah, and the Bahhtkshfvah. de- 



Plaoeof the 
Poundek’e Shrine. 


. Jeddah . 

. Damascus 
Jabal Bantam 
. Baghdad 
. Baghdid 
. Baghdid 
. Baghdid 
. Khawasim 
. Makkah 
. Oonyah. 

• T*nU, Eflypl 
. Qasri Arif an 
Damascus 
Kir Sher 
Oasarea 
. Kufah . 

. Adrianople 
Angora 
. Chin Isms 
Aleppo . 

. Constantinople 
. Cairo 
Magnesia 
. Constantinople 
. Broosa . 

. Constantinople 
. Madinab 
AJwall . 
Lemnos 
Constantinople 
, Constantinople 
. Constantinople 



149 

161 

261 

296 

661 

676 

602 

617 

666 

672 

676 

719 

766 

786 



951 

959 

988 

1001 

1010 

1079 

1100 

1182 

1)46 

1164 


Date. 

4.D. 


766 

777 

674 

907 

1165 

1182 

1206 

1220 

1266 

1278 

1276 

1819 

1385 

1867 

1897 

I486 

1466 

1471 

1403 

1496 

1529 

1538 

1544 

1652 

1680 

1592 

1601 

1668 

1694 

1719 

1738 

1760 


▲ BAST AM I SHAIKH, (Browm.) 

eeod from the original order established by 
the first Kbalifah. Abft Bakr. The fourth 


Khalifah. 'All, gave birth to all tho others. 
Each order has its tt/st/rxA, or chain of suc¬ 
cession, from one of theee two great 
founders. 

The Hsqshbandiyah, who are the followers 
of Shwajau Fir Mohammad Naqshband, are 
a very numerous order. They usually per¬ 
form the Zilcr-i-Khafi. or silent devotions, 
described in the account of sujl 

The first duty of the members of this 
Order is to recite, daily, particular prayers, 
called the khdttm khawjagdn ; once, at loast, 
the Ittighfar (Prayer for Forgiveness); seven 
times the ta/amat ; seven times the Fatihah 
(first ehapter of tho Qur’un); nine times tbo 
chapter of the Qur an catted tnnhirdh (Chapter 
x«iv.); lastly, the Ijchla? (Chapter oxii). 
To these are added tho ceremonies called 
gikr. [sxkb.] 

For those recitals they meet together once 
a week. Ordinarily, this is on Thursday, 
and after the fifth prayer of the day, so 
that it occurs after night-fall. In each city, 
suburb, or quarter, the members of this 
association, divided into different bodies, 
assemble at tbe house of their respective pir 
or shaikh, whore, seated, they perform their 
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pious exercises with the most perfect gra- 
Tity. The shaikh, or any other brother in 
his stead, ohants the prayers which constitute 
the association, and the assembly respond in 
ohorus, “ Hu (He)/' or 44 Allah 1** In some 
cities, the Naqshbandiyah have especial 
halls, conseorated wholly to this purpose, 
and then the shaikh only is distinguished 
from the other brethren by a special turban. 

The BaRhtashtyuh was h.uodod by s 
native of Bu^hurit, ana is celebrated as 
being tho order which eventually gave birth 
to the fanatical order of Janissaries. The 
symbol of their order is the mystic girdlo, 
which they put off and on seven times, 

1. “ I tie up groedineas, and unbind gene¬ 
rosity.'' 

2. u I tie up anger, snd unbind meekness.* 1 

8. 14 1 tie up avarice, and unbind piety/* 

4. “ I lie up ignorance, »nd unbind the feai 
of Ood. w 

5. 44 1 tie np passion, and unbind the love 
of God.** 

6. 44 1 tie up hungor, and unbind (spiritual) 
contentment/ 1 

7. 44 1 tie up Satanism and unbind Divine* 
ness.** 

The Maulawiyah aro the most popular roll* 
gious order of faqir* in the Turkish empire. 



TUB If AULA Wl OH DAXOIHQ DARWBSH. 

They are called by Europeans, who witness 
their gikrs and various religious perform¬ 
ances at Constantinople and Cairo, the 
44 dancing,'* or 44 whirling ** darweshes. They 
wore founded by the Maulawi Jalftlu *d-din 
ar-R&mt, tho renowned author of the Afa§nawi 9 
a took muob read in Persia, and, indeed, in 
all parts of Islam. 

They have service at their takyah, or 44 eon- 
Tent/* every Wednesday and Sunday at two 
o'olock. Tbero are about twenty performers, | 


with high round felt caps and brown mantles 
At a givon signal they all fall flat on their 
faces, and rise und walk slowlv round and 
round with their arms folded, bowing aud 
turning slowly several times. They then met 



THE MAULAWI OH DAXCIXO DARWBSB. 

off their mantles und apposr in long bell¬ 
shaped petticoats and jackets, and then boa in 
to spin, revolving, dancing end turning with 
extraordinary velocity [zikh.] 



TUB MAULAWI OB DAHOIBO DABWBSU. 


The Qftdiriyah sprang from the celebrated 
Saiyid *Abdu ’1-Qidir, sumamed Pir-i-Daiia 
glr, whose shrine is at Bagdad. They prac¬ 
tise both the Zikr-i-Jati and the i- 
Most of the Sunni Maulawi* on the 
north-west frontier of India are members of 
this order. In Egypt it is most popular among 
fishermen. 

The Ohishtiyah are followers of Mu c inu *d- 
dln Banda Naw&s, surnamed the UUi 
dai'dz, or the 44 long-ring letted.** His shrine 
is at Calburgah. 

The Shl‘ahs generally beoome faqlrs of this 
order. They are partud to vooal musio, for 
the founder of tne order remarked that 
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singing wm the food and support of the souL 
They perform the Zikr-i-JaR , described in 
the article on stun. 

The JalAliyah were founded by Saiyld 
Jslilu *d-dln, of Bukh<lr&. They are met 
with in Central Asia. Roligious mendicants 
aru often of this order. 

The Suhrwardlyah are a popular order in 
Afghinistfcn, and comprise a number of learned 
men. They are the followers of Shih&bu *d- 
din of Snhrward. of al-*Iriq. These are the 
most noted orders of ha that* faqirs. 

The be *Aar* faqirs are very numerous. 

The'most popular order In India is that 
of the Murdiriyah, founded by Zinda 
Shdh Murder, of Syria, whose shrine is at 
Makanpnr, in Oudh. From those hare sprung 
the Malang faqirs, who crdwd the bazaars of 
India. They wear their hair roattod and tied 
in a knot. The Rufa'tyah order is also a nume¬ 
rous one in some parts of India. They prac¬ 
tise the most severe discipline, and mortify 
themselves by boating their bodies. They are 
known in Turkey and Egypt as the ** Howl* 
ing Darweshes.** 

Another well-known order of darweahea is 
the tyilandarlvah, or M Wandering Darweahea.** 
founded by Qalandar YOsuf al-Andalusl. a 



A QALANDAR. ( 


native of Spain. Ho was for a Unto a member 
of the BaknUtshls ; but having Won dismissed 
from the order, he established one of his own, 
with the obligation of jxirpcttisl travelling. 
The Qalswlsr faqtr is a prominent character 
in Eastern romance. 

Each order is established on difforent prin¬ 
ciples. and has its rules anti statutes and 
peculiar devotions. Those characteristics sx • 
tend even to the garments worn by their fol¬ 
lowers. Each order has. in fact, a particular 
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dress, and amongst the greater part of them 
this is chosen so as to mark a difference in 
that of the shaikh from that of the ordinary 
members. It is perceived principally in the tur¬ 
bans, the shape of the ooat, the oolon/s, and tha 
nature of the stuff of which the dressee are 
made. The shaikh" wear robes of groen or 
white oloth; end any of those who In winter 
line them with fur, use that kind called petit 
grit and sibaline martin. Few darweshes use 



A RUFA‘1 IN EC8TAT1CS. ( BioiCtl .) 

• 

cloth for tboir dress. Blnck or white Colt dresses 
oalled *aha\ such as arc made in some of the 
cities of Anatolis, are tbo most usual. Those 



THB SHAIKH OF THS DANCING DARWISHES AT 
CAIRO. (From n Photograph.) 

who wear black felt arc tbs Jalwattis and 
the Q&diris. The latter bare adoptod it for 
their boots, and muslin for their turbans. 
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8on«, mob m the MiaUwii and the Bakris, 
wear tall cape called kuldht, made also of faU; 
and. otheri. each at the Rafi'is, uee liort 
oapa oalled Xdqlyah, to which it added a 
coaree cloth. The head-dress of almost ah 
the dayweshds is oalled taj, which signifies 
a 44 orown.' These turbans are of different 
forms, either from the manner in whioh the 
muolin .is folded, or b f the cut of the doth 
whioh covers the top of tho head. The cloth 



AM BOTTX^AM WAXUL (From a Photograph.) 

is in several gores. 8ome hare four, as the 
Adhamis; some da. as the Qftdhis and 
the Sa'dis; the Gulshanla have eight; the 
Bakfetishis twelve j and the Jalwatis eighteen. 



an lomiiN vaqjb. (From a Photograph.) 


The darweshea carry about with them one 
or other of the following articles: a small 


crooked stick or iron, whioh tho devotee 
plaoes under hie arm-pit or forehead, to lean 
upon whan he meditates, or an iron or brass 
bar on whioh there is a little artificial hand 
wherewith to eoratch his unwashed body a 
beg made of lamb-skin, a kathkul or beg¬ 
gar’s wallet 

Generally, all the darweshea alloy) their 
beards and mustaahio# to grow. Some of the 
orders—the Q&dirls, Ruf&'is, Khalwatja, Out- 
shauls, Jalwatis, and the Nfiru 'd-dfuip-* still 
wear long hair, in memory of the usage of the 
Prophet and several of his dieoiplea. Some 
allow tbolr hair to faU over their shoulders; 
others tie it up and put it under their turban. 

Whilst private Musulmina are in the habit 
of holding rosaries of beads as a pastime, the 
darweahes do the asms, only in a spirit of 
religion and piety. These rosaries have 
thirty-three, sixty-six, or ninotynino beads, 
which is the number of the attributes of the 
Divinity fa on]. Some he ve them always jo 
their bands, others in their girdles; and all 
are- required to reoUe, several times during 
the day, the particular prayers of their order. 
[tasbulI 

The individual who desires to outer ea 
order if received fj an assembly of the fra¬ 
ternity, presided over by the shaikh, who 
touches bis hand and breathes in his ear 
three timet the words, M Ld \laha %Tta ’Bah ” 
( u There is no god hut GodV oommanding 
him to repeat them 101. 151, or 301 times 
each day This ceremony Is celled the 
Tatghu The recipient, faithful to the orders 
of his drier, obligates himself to spend hie 
time in perfect retirement, aqd to-report to 
the sbeisb the visions or dreams whioh he 
may hqye curing the course of his novitiate 
Those dreams, besides characterising the 
sanctity of hie vocation, and hiv spiritual 
advancement in the order, serve likewise as 
so many supernatural means to direct the 
ehftikk ngurding the periods when he may 
again breathe in the ear of the neophyte the 
second words of the initiation, *»Fa Allah t 9 
O' o God I"), and successively all the others 
to the last, M Yd Qphhdrt* (“O avengeful 
God I ”> The fall oomplsment of this esor- 
oise Is oalled CktiUh, or “forty days," a 
period sometimes even longer, according to 
the dispositions, more or Ices favourable, of 
the candidate. Arrived at tha last grade of 
his novitiate, he is then' supposed to have 
(■Bjr eaded his career, oalled Takmilu 
Suluk, and acquired the di^rw of perfeo- 
tion for his solemn admission into tho oorps 
to whioh he has devoted, himself. During 
all his novitiate, the recipient bears the 
of AfuricL, or “ Disciple," and the shaikh who 
directs him in this pretended Celestial parser 
takes the title of Murshid, or 44 Spiritu al 
Guide." 

The founder of the Alwanie laid out the 
first rules of this novitiate; they were sub¬ 
sequently perfected by tho institution of the 

mt » |_ a m _ so by the Khalwatia.. 

i he darweshes of the s e two last societies are. 
distinguished in somt countries by the deco¬ 
ction of their turban, on tho top of which 
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Are embroidered the words u La ilaha ilia 
'Uak ” (There is no god bat God). 

The tests of the novice among the Mania- 
wfs seem to be still more severe, and the 
reception of these dervishes is attended with 
ceremonies peculiar to thoir order. The 
aspirant is required to labour in the convent 
or takyah 1,001 successive days in tho lowest 
grade, on whieh account he is callod the 
karri kolah (jackal). If he fails in this 
service only one day, or is absent one 
night, be is obliged to recommence his novi¬ 
tiate. The chief of the kitchen, or a*hji- 
baihi, one of the most notable of the dar- 
washes, presents him to the shaikh, who, 
seated in an angle of the soft, receives him 
amid a general assembly of all the darweshes 
of the convent. Tho candidate kisses the 
hand of the shaikh, and takes a seat before 
him on a mat. which eovera the floor of the 
hall Tho chief of the kitobon places his 
right hand on the neck, and his left hand on 
the forehead of the novice, whilst the shaikh 
takes off his cap and bolds it over his head, 
reciting the following Persian <ff*ficA,the com¬ 
position of the founder of the order :— 

M It is truo greatness and felicity to close 
the heart to all human passions; the aban¬ 
donment of the vanitios of this world is tho 
happy effect of the victorious strength given 
by the grace of onr Holy Prophet.” 

These verses are followed by the oxor- 
dlum of the Takhir, •* AUaku akbar —God is 
great,” after which the shaikh covers the 
head of the new darwesh, who now rises and 
places himself with the Ashjibishi in the 
middle of the hall, whero they assume the 
moot humble posture, their hands brossod 
upon the breast, the loft foot over the right 
foot, and the head inclined towards the loft 
shoulder. Tho shaikh addressee theso words 
to the head of the kitchen:— 

“May the services of this darwesh, thy 
brother, be agreeable to the throne of the 
Eternal, and in the eyes of onr Pit (the 
founder of the order); may his satisfaction, 
his felicity, and his glory grow in this nest 
of the bumble, in the cell of the poor; 
let ns exclaim 1 Hu! ’ in honour of our 
Maulawi” 

They answer u Hi! ” and tho accepted 
novice, arising from his plaoe, kisses tho 
hand of the shaikh, who at this moment 
addresses to him some paternal exhortations 
on the subject of the duties of hia new condi¬ 
tion, and closes by ordering all the darweshes 
of the mooting to reoogniso and embrace their 
new brother. 

The following is said to bo the usual 
method of admitting a Muhammadan to tho 
order of a 6a thar* fsqir in India. Having 
ft rat perfofinod the legal ablutions, the maria 
(disciple) seats himself before the murthid 
(spiritual guide). The murshid then takes 
the murid’s right hand, and requires of him 
a confession of sin according to the following 
form:— 

*« I 4sk forgiveness of the great God than 
Whom there is no other deitv, the Eternal, 
the Everlasting, the Living One: I turn to 


Him for repentance, and beg His grace and 
forgiveness.” 

This, or a similar form of repentance, is 
repeated several times. The murid then 
repeats after tho murshid :— 

“I beg for the favour of God and of the 
Prophet, and I take for my guide to God 
such a one (here naming tho murshid) not to 
ohango or to separate from him. God is our 
witness. By the great God. There is no 
deity but God. Amon.” 

The murshid and the murid then recite 
the first chapter of the Qur’&n, and the murid 
concludes the ceremony by kissing the 
murshid’s hand. 

After the initiatory rite, the murid under¬ 
goes a series of instructions, including the 
(t&rs, whieh he is required to repeat daily. 
The murid frequently visits his murshid, and 
sometimos the mUfshids ptooced on a circuit 
of visitation to their disbiples. The place 
where thoso M holy men ” sit down to instruct 
the people is ever afterwarda held eaored, a 
small flag is hoisted on' a tree, and it is fenced 
in. Such plsoes are called “ takyah" and are 
proteotod and kept freo from pollution by 
somo faqir engaged for the purpose. 

AnotUor account of the admission of a 
murid, or 11 dieciplo,” into the order of Qftdi- 
riyah faqirs, is given, by Tswakkul Beg in the 
Journal Atiatique :— 

“ Having been introduced by Akhfind 
Mull* Muhammad to Shaikh Mulla Shkh, mv 
heart, through frequent intercourse with 
him, was filled with such a burning desire 
to arrive At a true knowledge of the mystical 
science, that I found no sleep by night, nor 
rost by day. When the initiation commonoed, 
1 passed the whole night without sleep, and 
repeated innumorablo times tho 8ftratn *1- 
IUllM 

* Say: ’He is God alone; 

God the eternal: 

Ho begetteth not, and He ie not be* 
gotten: 

And there is nono like unto Him.' 

(Sfirah exH.) 

“ Whosoever reposts this Sfirah one hundred 
times can accomplish all his vows. I desired 
that the sheikh should bestow on me his 
love. No sooner had I finished my task, 
than the heart of tho shaikh became full of 
sympathy for me. On the following night I 
was conducted to his presence. During the 
whole of that night he concentrated his 
thooghte on me, whilst I gave mysolf up to 
inward meditation. Throe nights passed in 
this way.. On the fourth night the shaikh 
said:—'Let Mull* Sanghim and $&)ib Beg, 
who are very susceptible to ocstatie omo- 
tions, apply their spiritual energies to Ta- 
wakknl Beg.* 

u They did so, whilst I passed the whole 
night in moditation, with my face turned to¬ 
ward Hakkah. As the morning drew near, 
a little light came into my mind, but I could 
not distinguish form or oolonr. After the 
morning prayers, I was taken to the shaikh 
who bade me inform him of my mental 
state. I rnpliod that I had seen a light with 
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my inward eye. On hearing this, the shaikh 
became animated and said: * Thy heart is 
dark, bat the time is come when l will show 
myself clearly to thee.' lie then ordered 
me to sit down in front of him, and to im¬ 
press his features on my mind. Then having 
blindfolded me f he ordered me to concentrate 
all my thoughts upon him. I did so, and in 
an instant, by tbe spiritual help of the shaikh, 
my. heart opened. He asked me what I saw. 
I said that I saw another Tawakkul Beg and 
another Mulli Shah. The bandage was then 
removed, and I saw the shaikh In front of 
me. Again they covered my face, and 
again I saw him with my inward eye. 
Astonished, I cried: <0 master! whether 1 
look with my bodily eye, or with my spiritual 
sight, it is always you I see.' I then saw a 
dazzling figure approach me. The shaikh 
told me to eay to the apparition, 4 What is 
your name? 1 In my spirit 1 pat the ques¬ 
tion, and the figure answered to my heart: 
4 lam »Abdn '1-Qftdir al-Jilini, I have already 
aided thee, thy heart is opened/ Much 
affected, I vowed that in honour of the saint, 
I would repeat the whole Qur'in every Friday 
night. 

“Mull* Shkh then said: ‘The spiritual 
world has been shown ts thee in all its 
beauty.' I then rendored perfect obedience 
to the shaikh- The following day I saw the 
Prophet, tbo chief Companions, and logions of 
saints and angels. After throe mouths I en¬ 
tered the cheerless region in wbioh the 
figures appeared no more. During the whole 
of this time the shaikh continued to explain 
to me the mystery of the dootrine of the 
Unity and of the knowlege of Qod ; bat as 
yet he did not show mo the absolute reality. 
It was not until a year had passed that I 
arrived at* the true conception ox unity. Then 
in words such as these I told the shaikh of 
my inspiration. 4 1 look upon the body as 
only dost and water, 1 regard neither my 
heart nor my soul, alas 1 that in separation 
from Thee (God) so much of my life has 
passed. Thou %'rrt I and I knew it noC 
The shaikh w** delighted, and said that the 
truth of tbe union with Qod was now olearly 
revealed to me. Then addressing those who 
were present, he said:— 

14 4 Tawakkul Beg learnt from me the doc¬ 
trine of tbe Unity, his inward eye has been 
opened, the spherea of colours and of images 
have been shown to him. At length, ho 
entered the eolourleea region. He has now 
attained, to the Unity; doubt and sceptioism 
henceforth have no power over him. No one 
sees the Unity with the outward eye, till the 
Inward eye gains strength and power.' ” 

Each institution imposes on its darweshes 
the obligation to reeite certain passages at 
different times of the day in pjrivate, as well 
as in common with otners. Several have 
also practices which are peculiar to them¬ 
selves, and whiob consist in dances, or rather 
religious circular movements. In each cou- 
Ysrot there is a room consecrated to these 
exercises. Nothing is simpler than its con¬ 
struction} it contains no ornaments of any 


nature; the middle of the room, turned to¬ 
wards Makkah, contains & niche or mifarab, in 
front of which is a small oarpet, mostly made 
of the skin of a sheep, on which the shaikh of 
the community reclines; over the niohe the 
name of the founder of the order is written. 
In some halls this inscription is surmounted 
by two others—one containing the Oonfeeaiou 
of Faith, and the other the words t4 Bisniil- 
lah," Ac. (“In the name of God, the most 
Clement and Merciful.*) In others are seen 
on the wall to the right and tho left of the 
niche tablets, on which are written in largo 
letters the name of God (Allalri, that of Mu- 
huuunad, and those of the four first Khallfaha. 
At others are seen the names of al-Hatan 
and al-Husain, grandsons of the Prophet, 
and some verses of the Qur'an, or others of a 
moral oharactor. 

The exercises whioh are followed in these 
halls are of various kinds, a description of 
whioh is given in the account of zmcjl 

Tho more zealous faqirs devote themselves 
to the most austere acts, and shut themselves 
up in their ceils, so as to give themselves up 
lor whole hours to prayer and meditation; 
the others pass vory often a whole night in 
pronouncing the words Hit and Allah, or 
rather the phrase, La ildha ilia 'Udk. So as 
to drive away sioep from their eyes, some of 
them stand for whole nights in very uncom¬ 
fortable positions. They sit with their feet 
ou the ground, the two hands resting upon 
their knees: they fasten themselves in this 
attitude by a hand of leather pasted over 
theii nock and legs. Others tie their hair 
with a cord to the oeiling, and oall this usage 
Chilleh . There are some, also, who devote 
themselves to an absolute retirement from 
the world, and to the most rigid abstinence, 
living only on bread and water for twelve 
days successively, iu honour of the twelve 
Imams of ibe race of 4 Ali. This retirement is 
oalied l^alwah. Thoy protend that tho 
shaikh ‘Amr Khalwati was tho first to fol¬ 
low it, and that he often practised it. They 
add that one day, having left his retirement, 
he heard a celestial voioe saying, 41 0 4 Amr 
Khalwati, why dost thou abandon us f " and 
that, faithful to this oracle, he felt himself 
obliged to oonaeorato the rest of his days to 
works of peuitonoe, and even to institute an 
order undor tho name of Ifh alwalia. a uatuo 
signifying “living in retirement." For this 
reason, darweshes of this order consider it 
their dnty, more than any others, to live in 
solitnde and abstinence. The more devoted 
among them observe sometimes a painful 
fast of forty days consecutively, called by 
them Gl-arb*oim (forty). them all 

their objeet is the expiation of their sins, the 
sanctification of their lives, and the glorifioa- 
tion of Islam; the prosperity of the state, and 
the general salvation of the Muhammadan 
people. The most ancient and the greatest 
of the orders, suoh as tbe Alwlniq the Ad- 
hamis, the Q&diris, the Rufa 4 is, the Naq»h- 
bandit, the Kfealwatts, Ac., are considered as 
the cardinal orders; for which reason tb#v 
call themselves the UfiU, or 44 Originals.'' 
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They give to the others the names of the 
Furu* % or u Branches,” signifying thereby 
secondary ones, to designate their filiation 
or emanation from the first. The order of 
the Naqshbandis and Khaiwatis hold, how- 
erer, the first rank in the temporal line; the 
one on aoeonnt of the conformity of its sta¬ 
tutes to the principles of the ten first con¬ 
fraternities, and to the lustre which causes 
the grandees and principal citisens *>f the 
empire to incorporate themselves in it; and 
the other, because of its being the sooroo of 
the mother society which gave birth to many 
others. In the spiritual line, the order of 
the Qftdiris, Maulawis, Bakhtftshls. Rufa'is, 
and the Sft'dls, are the most distinguished, 
especially the three first, on acoougt of the 
eminent sanctity of their founders, of the mul¬ 
titude of the miracles attributed to them, and 
of the superabundance of the merit which is 
deemed especially attached to them. 

Although all of them are considered as 
mendicant orders, no darwesh is allowed to 
beg, especially in public. The only exception 
is among the Bakntiahfa. who deem H meri¬ 
torious to lire by alms; and many of these 
visit not only private houses, but even the 
streets, public squares, bureaux, and public 
houses, for the purpose of recommending 
themselves to the ohsrity of their brethren. 

They only express their requests by the 
words " Shayid UOmh ," a corruption from 
* Shay tea U-ltmk % 9 which means, M Something 
for the love of God." 'Many of these make it 
a rule to five only by the labour of their 
hands, in imitation of Hftjf BakhUsh, their 
founder ; and, like him, tney make spoons, 
ladles, graters, and other utensils, of wood or 
marble. It is thsse, Olio, who fashion tbs 
pieces of marble, white or veined* which arc 
used as ooUars or buckles for the belts of 


all the darweshes of fhoir order, and the 
kathkal&t or shell cups, in which they are 
obliged to ask alms. 

Although fin no wise hound by any oaths, 
all being free to change their community, and 


even to return to the world, and there to 
adopt any occupation whioh may pleaee their 
fenoy, it is rarely that anyone makes use of 
this liberty. Each one regards it as a sacred 
duty to end his days in t{he drees of his order. 
To this spirit of poverty and perseverance, in 
which they are to exemplary, must he added 
that of perfect submission to their superior. 
This latter is elevated by the deep humility 
which accompanies all th^tr conduct, not 
only in the interior of the cloisters, but even 
in private life. One never meets them any¬ 
where but with head heat and the most 


respectful countenance. They never salute 
anyone, particularly the Maulawis, and the 
MJltflihii, except by the exolaaation, *< Yd 
But* The words At bi-Uih , M thanks to God," 
frequently arc used in their conversation; and 
the more devout or enthusiastic speak only 
of dreams, visions, celestial spirit!, super¬ 
natural objects, Ac. 

They are seldom exposed to the trouble 
and vexations of ambition, because the most' 
ancient darweshes are these who may aspire 


to the grade of aha ifrh . or superior of the 
convent. The shaikhs are named by their 
respective generals, called the Raisu 1- 
Mrnha’ikh (chief of shaikhs). Those of the 
Maulawis have the distinctive title of Ohe- 
leby Efendi. Ail reside in the same cities 
whioh oontain the ashes of the founders of 
their orders, called by the name of Astineh 
signifying “the court.' 1 They are ssbordi- 
uate to the Mufti of the capital, who exer¬ 
cise# absolute jurisdiction over them. In the 
Turkish Empire the 8haikhn 1-Islim has the 
right of removing all the generals of the va¬ 
rious orders, even those of the Qftdiris, the 
Maulawis. end of the Bakhtftshls, although 
the dignity be hereditary in their ramify, on 
account of their all throe being sprung from 
the blood of tho same founders of their 
orders. The Mufli has likewise the right to 
confirm the shaikhs who may be nominated 
by any of the generals of the orders* 

(See The Dervishes or Oriental Spiritualism , 
by John P. Brown; Malcolm’s Persia ; Lane's 
Modem Egyptians : D'Ohsson's Ottoman £h- 
pirs ; Ubioini's Letters on TStrlcey ; Herklott's 
Musalmans\ Tatkiratu l-Auliya t by Shaikh 
Farido 'd-Din al-*Attftr.) 

FAQR (yu). The life of a Faqir 

or an asoetio. 

FARA* (&*). The first-born of 
either oamels, sheep, or goats, which the 
Arab pagans used to offer to idols. This 
was allowed by the Prophet at the com¬ 
mencement of his mission, but afterwards 
abolished. ( Mishkit , hook iv. o. 50.) 

FABA’IZ (o*V)> pi- of FartMah. 

" Inheritances. r A term used for the law of 
inheritance, or *Ilmu 'l-Fnretif. Pari tab means 
literally an ordinanoe of God, and this.branoh 
of Muslim law is so called beoause it is ssta- 
blished fully in the Quriftn, Sfirah iv. [nvio- 
bxtaxob.] 

FABAQ LiL " Separation/* 

Faraq-t-Avnoal ie a term used by Sfifi 
mystios to express that state of mind in which 
the soul is drawn away from a contempla¬ 
tion of God by a contemplation of his orea- 
tion; and fturaq-i-t&ni (the seoond separa¬ 
tion) ii wlien the soul is oonstantly content- 
{dating the stability of the creation with the 
eternity of the Creator. (*Abdu Y-Rassftq's 
Dictionary of $uf \ Terms.) 

FABA.QLIT The Arabic 

rmdwfag of th. Greek mpiitXafret, * Fare, 
dote." Muhammadan writers assert that it 
is the original of the word translated Ahmad 
in the following versa in the Qur*ftn, Sfirah 
lxi. v. 6)— 

««And cftll to mind when Jesus, son of. 
Mary, said:—' 0 children of Israeli Verily I 
am an Apostle of God unto you, attesting the 
Taurit revealed before mb, and giving good 
tidings of a Prophet that shall oome after 
whose name is Ajiuarf.” 

Afrmod is another derivative of the root to 
whioh Muhammad belongs, signifying, like it, 
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11 the Praised.” It is not improbable that in 
some imperfect oopiee of St. John xvi. 7, 
irapankr^ros msy have boon rouderod wcpi- 
kAvtos, whioh ra some early Arabic transla¬ 
tion of the Cos pel may have been tru.ii dialed 
Alrnud. Xu the frfajrtia'u. *l-Bibar, a work 
written three hundred years a^o, the word 
faroqht is said to mean a distinguishes' be- 
tweon truth and error The word also occurs 
several times in the well-knowu Shi‘ah work, 
the Hayatu *l-Qulub (vii{e Merrick’s transla¬ 
tion, page 86) The author says, “It is well 
known that his (the Prophet’s) name in the 
Taurat is Muciamudil, in the gospels (Injil) 
/ abtab , and in the Psalms (Zu6u?) Farak- 
Lett.'' And again (p. 808), tt God said to 
Jesus. O Son of my handmaid . . . verily 
I will soud ihe chosen of prophets, Ahmad, 
whom 1 lmvo selected of all iuy or cut urea, 
oven Forknlrct, uiy fnoud and servant." 

[jftSIIS.] 

FARSAftfct P^iwian Far- 

tang. A land measure which occurs in Mu¬ 
hammadan books of law. It is a league of 
18,000 feet, or three and a half miles in 
length. 

FARWAH (8^). An Arab of the 

Banu Jujaui and Governor of ‘Ainmin, who 
la represented by tradition (upon imperfeot 
evidence) as one of the early martyrs of 
lfllim. Having been converted to Islam, the 
Roman authorities crucified him. (Muir's 
Life of Mahomoi, vol. ii p. 108.) 

FAR? (v/>)*). That which i8 obli- 
• gatory. A term need lor those rules and or¬ 
dinances of religion which are said to have 
been established and onjoined by God Him¬ 
self, ns distinguished from those which are 
established upon the precept or practice of 
the Prophet, and whioh are called suunuJi. 

FAItfl KIFA’l '(JVtf ^). A 

command which is imperative (farz) upon 
all Muslims, but which if one person in eight 
or ten performs it, it is sufficient (kifiTi), or 
equivalent to all having performed it. 

They are generally held to bo five in num¬ 
ber : (1) To totura a salutation ; (2) To visit 
the sick and inquire after their welfare; (8) 
To follow a bior on foot to the grave; (4) To 
accept an invitation to dinner; (5) Replying 
to a snooze, [bnxezing.] 

They are also said to he six or seven in 
number, when there are added one or two 
of the following: (l) To give advice when 
asked for it; (2) To help a Muslim to 
verify his oath; (3) To assist a person in 
distress. 'Abdu 1-Haqq says this last injunc¬ 
tion applies to all cases, whether that of a 
Muslim or an infidel. (Mishkat, book v. c. i. 
pari 1.) 

FA1J?U 'L-‘AIN An 

injunction or ordinanco the obligation of 
which extends to every Muslim, as prayer, 
fasting, Ac. 

FASJD A seditious or re¬ 

bellious person 


PASTING 

FASIQ (ij~ti). A term used in 

MuhuinmudAn law for a reprobate person 
who neglect? decorum in his dress and beha¬ 
viour. The acceptance of suoh a person’s evi¬ 
dence is not admissible. He is not regarded 
as a Muslim citizeo, although he may profess 
Islam. 

FASTING. Arabic Saum (py ); 
Persiap Bozah Fasting was 

highly commended by Muhammad as an 
atonement for sin. The following are the 
fasts founded upon the example of the Pro¬ 
phet and observed by devout Muslims:— 

(1) The thirty-days of the month of Hama- 
zan. This month’s fast is regarded as a 
divine institution, being enjoined in the 
Qur'&n (Surah ii. 180) and is tharafore com¬ 
pulsory. [UAMAZAN.l 

(2) The day 'Ashurd'. The tenth day of 
tho mouth Muharram. This is a voluntary 
fast, but it is pretty generally observed by all 
Muslims, for Abu Qatadah relates that the 
Prophet said he hoped that the fast of 
‘Ashura’ would oovor the sins of the coming 
year. ( Mishkat , book vii. ch. vii. pt. 1.) 
[ 4 A8UU*a\] 

(3) The six days following the *Idu 'l-Fxpr. 
Abu Aiyfib relates that the Prophet said 
** The porson who fasts the month ot Rama¬ 
zan, and follows it up with six days of the 
month of Shawwftl, will obtain the rewards or 
a continued fast.” (. Mishkat , book vii. ch. vii. 
pt. 1.) 

(4) The Monday and Thursday of every 
week are recommended as fast days, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the Christian fast of Wed¬ 
nesday. Abfi Hurairah relates that the Pro¬ 
phet said, “ The actions of God’s servants 
are represented at the throne of God on 
Mondays and Thursdays.” ( Mithkdi , hooy 
vii. ch. vii. pt. 2.) These days are only 
observed by strictly religious Muslims. 

(0) I he mouth of Shs'ban. 'Ayinliah re 
lales that “the Prophet used sometimes to 
fast part of this month and' sometimes the 
whole.” (MUAkat book vii. ch. vii pt. 1.) 
It is seldom observed in the prosent day. 

(6) The 13th, 14th, and 15th of eaoh 
month. These days aro termed ul-ayyitnai 7* 
bif. f.e. the bright days, and were observed by 
Muhammad umself as fasts. (MUAkat, hook 
vii. ch. vii pt. 2 ) These are generally ob¬ 
served by devout Muslims, 

(7) Fasting alternate days, which Mu^am* 
mad Raid was the fast observed by David. 
King of Israel. ( Mtshkal , book vii ch. vii 
pt. 1.) 

In the Traditions, fasting is commanded by 
Muhammad in the folio whig words:—. 

" Kvory good aot that a man does shall 
receive from ten to seseu hundred rewards 
but the rewards of fasting are h and bonnda, 
for fastii. is for God alone and He will give 
its rewards.” 

“ He who fasts abandons the cravings of 
his appetites for God's sake. 

"There are two pleasures in fasting, one 
when the person who fasts breaks it and the 
other in tne next world when he meets his 
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Lord. The Tory smell of the month of a ‘ 
keeper of a fast is more agreeable to God 
than the smell of musk.** 

° Fasting is a shield.'" 

“ When any of yon fast ntter no bad words, 
nor raise your voi£e in strife. If anyone 
Abuse one who is fasting, let him refrain from 
replying: let him say that he Is keeping a 
fast/* (Muhkaty book. vii. oh. i pt. 1.) 

FATE, [predestination.] 

ax-FATH “The victory.” 

The title of the XLvmth Surah of the Qur'an, 

*n the first Terse of whioh the word occurs. 
u Verily We (God) haTo giron thee an obvious 
Tictory, that God may pardon thee thy for¬ 
mer and later sin.*' 

Professor Palmer says “ S^me of tho com¬ 
mentators take this to mean sins committed 
by Muhammad before his call and after it 
Others refer the word tp the haiwn with the 
Coptic handmaiden Mary, and to his mar¬ 
riage with Zainab y the wife of his adopted son 
Zaid." None of the commentators we hare 
consulted, including al-Baisiwf, al-JalM&n, 
al-Kamal&n, and ffusain, giro the last in¬ 
terpretation. They all say it refers to bis 
•ins before and after his call to the Apostle- 
ship. 

FATHER. In the Sunni law of 

inheritance, a father is a sharer in the pro¬ 
perty of his son or son's son, taking one-sixth, 
bat if his son die unmarried and without 
issue, the father is the residuary ami takes 
the whole. 

According to the law of pt#d| or retalia¬ 
tion, if a father take the life of his son, he is 
npt to be slain, for the Propbot has said, 

“ Retaliation must not be executed upon the 
parent for his offspring and Abu Han If an 
adds, M because as the parent is the efficient 
cause of hie child's existenoe, it is not proper 
that the ohild should require or be the occasion 
of his father's death whence it is that a son 
is forbidden to shoot his father, when in the 
army of the enemy, or to throw a stone at 
him, if suffering lapidation for adultery. 

In the law of evidence, the testimony of a 
father for or against bis ohild is not admitted 
in a court of law. 

al-FATIHAH (JWU)). LU. “ The 

opening one." The first chapter of the 
Qur'an, eallod also the Svratu 'l-Hamd, or 
tho M Chapter of Praise." It is held in great 
veneration by Muhammadans, and is used by 
them Tery much as tho Patemotttr is recited 
by Roman Catholics. It is repeated oxer sick 
persons as a moans of healing and also 
recited as an intercession for the souls of the 
departed, and occurs in each rabah of the 
daily prayer. Muhammad is related to have 
said it wss the greatest Sfirah in the Quriin, 
sod ro have called it tho Qur'dnu 'l-'A xim, or 
the “exalted reading." It is also entitled 
the Safru V-Matani, or the “ soven recitals,” 
as it contains seven verses; also Ummu 7- 
QirrVnt, tho “ Mother of the Qur'An.” Accord¬ 
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ing to a saying of tho Prophet, the fatimah 
was revealed twioe; once at Makkah and 
once at al-Madinah. The Amfn is always said 
at the conclusion of this prayer. 

Tho following transliteration of the Arabic 
of the Flitihah into English characters may 
givo some idea of the rhythm in which the 
Qur'an ie written 

“ ALhamth li-lidhi Rabbi 
Ar-rnbmani V- rahim . 

Maliki yaumi ' d-din . 

Ivdku Ha* bud u, wa-iyika nosta*in. 
fhdina 'f-firat a 'l-muntaqim. 

$irdta 7/a««na an*<tmta * alaihim . 

Qjyairi 'l-moyhzubi *alaihim ., wala 
a alibi. 

Whioh is translated by Rodwell in his English 
Qur’&n at follows:— 

“ Praise be to God. Lord of All the worlds I 
The Compassionate, tho Morciful! 

King on tho Day of Judgment f 
Thee d6 wo worship, and to Thoe do wo 
cry for help! 

Guide Thou us on the right path 1 
The path of those to whom Thou art 
gracious ? 

Not of those with whom Thou art an¬ 
gered. nor of those who go astray." 

FATIMAH (W»U). A daughter 

of Muhammad, by his first wife gthadljah. 
She married ‘Ali tho cousin of Muhammad, by 
whom she had three sons, al-Hsaan, al-Hnsain, 
and ul-Muhsin; the latter (lied in infancy. 
From tho two former are descended the pos¬ 
terity of the Prophet, known as Saiyids. 
Fatimah died six months after her father. 
She is spoken of. by the Prophot ss one of the 
four perfect women, aud is called al-Balul, or 
“ tho Virgin," by which is meant ono who had 
renouncod the World, also Pdfimatu 'e- 
zuhrd i\ or “ the beautiful Fatimah.” 

There are three women of the name of 
F&timah mentioned in tho Traditions: (\) 
Fitimah, the daughter of Blubammnd ; (2) 
The mother of *Ali; (8^ Tho daughter of 
I^amzah, the uncle of Biubaxnmari. 

AL-FATIMlYAH (**4iun). “The 

Fatimidos." A dynasty of KhtUifahs who 
rolgnod oyor Egypt and North Africa from 
a.d. 008 to a.l>. 1171. They obtained the 
name from the pretensions of tho foundor of 
their dynasty Abfi Mufyammsd ‘Ubaidu 
'll Ah, who asserted that he was a Saiyid. 
and descended from Fitimah, tho daughter 
of the Prophet and ‘AIL HU opponents de¬ 
clared he was the grandson of a Jew of tho 
Magian religion. 

There wero in all fourteon Khalifaha of 
this dynasty:— 

l. ' Ubaidu ' Udh , tho first Fatimide Khall- 
fah, was born a.d. 882. Having incurred the 
dUpleasnre of al-Muktafi, the reigning A bed¬ 
side Khalifah, he was obliged to wander 
through various parts of Africa, till through 
fortunate circumstances he was raised in 
a.t>. 910 from a dungeon in Segelinossa to 
sovereign power. He assumed tho title of 
al-Biahdi, or •• the Director of the Faithful." 
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[mahdl] Ha subdued the Amin in the 
north of Africa, who had become independent 
of the Abassides, end estabiiohed hie autho¬ 
rity from the Atlantic to the borden of 
Egypt. He founded Mahadi on the site of 
the ancient Aphrodisium, a town on the ooaat 
of Africa, about a hundred mile* couth of 
Tunic, and made it hie capital. He became 
tbe author of a great schiem among the Mu¬ 
hammadan* by disowning the authority of 
the Abaceidee, and aecuming the title* of 
Khalifah and Amiru ’l-Mu’minln, “ Prince of 
the Faithful." His fleets ravaged the coasts 
of Italy and Sicily, and his armies frequently 
invaded Egypt, but without any permanent 
suooess. 

(2) Al-Qtfm suooeeded his father in A.D. 
988. During his reign, an impostor, Abft 
T acid, originally an Ethiopian slave, advanced 
certain peculiar doctrines In religion, whiqh 
be was enabled to nropagate over the whole 
of tbe north of Africa, and was so suooessful 
in his military expeditions as to doprive al- 
Qftlm of all his dominions, and oonfine him to 
his capital, Mahadi, which be was besieging ' 
when al-Q&’im died. 

(8) Al-Mimfur succeeded his father in 
a.d. 946, when the kingdom was in a 
state of the greatest confusion. By his valour 
and prudence he regained the greater part of 
the dominions of his grandfather ‘Ubaidu 
Hah, defeated the usurper Abft Yaxid, and, laid 
the foundation of that power whioh enabled his 
son al-Mu*iss to oonquer Egypt. 

(4) ALMifizx (a.d. 966) was the most 
powerful of the Fatimide Khalifah*. He was 
successful in a naval war with Spain, and 
took the island of Sicily; but his most cele¬ 
brated oonqueet was that of Egypt, which 
was subdued in a.d. 972. Two years after¬ 
wards he removed his court to Egypt, and 
founded Cairo. The name of the Abasside 
Khalifah was omitted in the Friday prayers,* 
and his own substituted in its plaoe; frCm 
which time the great schism of the Fatimide 
and Abasside KhalifahS is more frequently 
dated than from the assumption of the title 
by *Ubaidu llah. The armies of al-Mu*izx 
conquered the itholo of Palestine and Syria as 
far as Damascus. 


(ft') Al**A»it (a.d. 978\ The dominions re- 
oftntly aoauired by al-Mu‘lu were scoured to 
the Fatimide Khalifah* by the wise govern¬ 
ment of his son, al-‘Aa!x, who took several 
towns in Syria. He married a Christian 
woman, whose brothers he made patriarohs 
of Alexandria and Jerusalem. 

(6) At-flak m was only eleven years of age 
when he suooeeded his father in jld. 996. 
He is distinguished even among Oriental 
despots by his cruelty and folly. His tyranny 
caused frequent insurrections in Cairo. He 
persecuted the Jews and Christians, and 
burnt their places of worship. By his order 
the Ohuroh of the Resurrection at Jerusalem 
was destroyed (a.ix 1009). His persecutions 
of the Christians induced them to appeal to 
their brethren in the West, and was one of 
the causes that led to the crusades. He 
carried his folly so far as to seek to become 


the founder of a new religion, and to assert 
that no was the express image of God. fie 
was sisassfnated in a.d 1021, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his sou. 

(7) A?-Zakir (a.d. 1021) was not se cruel 
as his father, but was addioted to pleasure, 
and resigned all the cares of government to 
hie Vizirs. In his reign the power of the 
Fatimide Khalifaha began to deolina. They 
poseeeeed nothing but the external ehow of 
royalty; seoluded in the harem, they were 
the slaves of their vizirs whom they oould 
not removs, and dared not disobey. In addi¬ 
tion to the evils of misgoverament, Egypt 
was afflioted in the reign of a§-£ihir with 
one of the most dreadful famines that ever 
visited the country. 

(8) Al-Mustanfir (aj>. 1087) was only nine 

? ears old when he succeeded his father. The 
'urks invaded Syria and Palestine in hie 
reign, took Damascus and Jerusalem (1076), 
where the prinoee of the house of Ortok, a 
Turkish family, established an independent 
kingdom. They advanced te the Nile with 
the intention of conquering Egypt, but were 
repulsed. 

(9) Al-Mu*ta‘H (u>. 1094), the second eon 
of al-Mustaufir, was seated on the throne by 
tho all-powerful Vizir Altai, in whose hands 
the entire power rested during the whole oi 
al-Musta*lfs reign. The invasion of Asia 
Minor by the Crusaders in 1097 appeared to 
Altai a favourable opportunity for the reco¬ 
very of Jerusalem. Refusing to assist tho 
Turks against the Crusaders, he marched 
against Jerusalem, took it (1098), and de¬ 
prived the Ortok princes of the sovereignty 
whioh they had exercised for twenty years. 
His possession of Jerusalem was, however, of 
very abort duration, for it was taken in the 
following year (1099) by the Crusaders. 
Anxious to reoover his loss, he led an im¬ 
mense army in the earns year against Jeru¬ 
salem, bat was entirely defeated by tbe Cru¬ 
saders near Asoslon. 

(10) At-Amir (a.d. 1101). 

(11) ALffaftt (▲.*. 1129). 

(12) Ai-£e/fr (a.d. 1149). 

(18) ALF&ix (a.d. 1164). 

During these reigns the power of the Fati- 
midee rapidly deoayed. 

(14) Al^Axid (a.d. 1160) was the last 
Khalifah of the Fatimide dynasty At the 
commencement of hie reign Egypt was 
divided into two factious, the respeotive 
chiefs of whioh, Dargham and Shftwir, dis¬ 
puted for the dignity of Vixir. Shiwir im¬ 
plored the assistanoe of Nftru ’d-din, who sent 
an army into Egypt under the command of 
Shirkfth, by means of whioh his rival was 
crushed. But becoming Jealous of Nftru'd- 
din's power in Egypt, he solicited the aid of 
Amauri, King of Jerusalem, who marobed 
into Egypt and expelled Shirkfth from the 
country. Nuru d-din toon sent another 
army into Egypt under the same commander, 
who was accompanied by his nephew, tho 
celebrated $al&bu ’d-din (Saladin). Shirkfth 
was again unsuccessful, and was obliged to 
retreat. Tbe ambition of Amauri afforded 
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shortly Afterwards a more favourable oppor¬ 
tunity for the reduction of Egypt. Amauri, 
after driving Shtrkfth out of tho country, 
meditated the design of reduoing it to his own 
authority. Shftwir, alarmed at the suooess 
ot Amauri, entreated the assistance of Nftra 
d-d in, who sent Shirk Ob for the third time at 
the head of a numerous army. He repulsed 
the Christians, and afterwards put the trea¬ 
cherous Vizir to death. Shirk ah succeeded 
to his dignity, but dying shortly after, Sala- 
din obtained the post of Visir. As NQru’d- 
din waa attached to the interests of the 
Abassidee, he gave orders for the proclama¬ 
tion of al-Mustahdi, the Abasside Khalifah. 
and for depriving the Fatimides of the Khali¬ 
fats. *Afid, who was then on a sick-bed, 
died a few days afterwards. [khaupah.] 

FATQ Ljpt). Lit. u Opening.* 1 A 

term used by mystics to explain the 
eternity of matter, together with its develop- 
ment m creation. (‘Abdu ’r-Rasxftq's Diet, 
of Sufi Term.) 

FATRAH (M). Lit . “ Languor,” 

or “ Intermission.” (1) The interval between 
the supposed revelation ot the xcvxth Sftrah 
of the Qur’ftn and the Lxxrvth and xcuird 
Sikrahs. It is during this period that the 
powers of inspiration of the Prophet are said 
to have been suspended, and it was then that 
he contemplated suicide by intending to cast 
himself from Mount tyirft’. The accounts of 
this interval are oonfused and contradictory, 
and various are the periods assigned to it, 
via. from seven months to seven yoars. 

(2) The term is also used for the tune 
which elapses between the disapponranoe of 
a prophet and the appearance of another. 
(GtovaMU * l-Lnghak in toco.) 

(8) A term used by Q&ft mystics for a de¬ 
clension in spiritual life. (‘Abdu ’r-Rasxftq’s 
Diet, of Term.) 

ax-PATT Ay “The Opener ” 

of that whioh is difficult. 

One of the ninety-nine names or attributes 
of God. It ooours in the Qur’ftn, Sftrah 
xxxlv., u For He Is the opener who knows.” 

FATWi (va,**). A religious or 

judicial sentence pronounced by the Khalifah 
or by a Mufti, or Qftsl. It is generally 
written. The following is a fatwe delivered 
by the present ^luftl ot the Qanaff sect at 
Makkah in reply to the question, as to 
whether India is a Ddru 'f-Islmm. Fatwfts are 
generally written in a similar form to this, 
but in Arabia 

“ All praises are due to the Almighty, who 
is Lord of all tho creation 1 

0 Almighty, increase my knowledge! 

As long as even some of the peculiar 
observances of Islftm prevail in it. it 
is the Dftru 1-Islam. 

The Almighty is Omniscient, Pure and 
High! 

This is tho Fatwa passed by one who 

hopes for tho seoret favour of tht Al¬ 


mighty, who praises God, and prays for 
blessings and peace on his Prophet. 

(Signed) Jamal hot ‘Abdu ’l-lah 
Shaikh ‘Umauu ’l-QLahapi, the 
present Mufti of Makkah (the 
Honoured). 

May God favour him and his father.” 

FAUJDAR (jWy*). An officer of 

the Moghul Government who was invested 
with the charge of the police, and jurisdiction 
in all criminal matters. A criminal judge. 
Faujd&ri is a term now used in British courts 
for a criminal suit as opposed to dlaodal, or 
civil 


FATJTU ’L-HAJJ (gjt «»>*). The 

end of the Pilgrimage, [pilorimaob.] 

FA^L (J^), Lit “That which 

remains over and above; redundant” A 
word used in tho Quriftn for God’s grace or 
kindness. Sftrah li. 244: “ God is Lord of 
grace to men, but most men give no thanks.* 
The Christian idea of divine grace, as in the 
New Testament, seems to be better expressed 
by fayf-i-aqdas. 


FA?0LI (Jr*). Lit. “That 

which is in excess. A term need in Muham¬ 
madan law for anything unauthorised, e.a. 
bai*-ifaxufi t is an unauthorised sale. Nikaft- 
i-fa%ih is an unauthorised marriago, when 
the contracts are made by an Unauthorised 
agent. 


FEAST DAYS. Arabic 'id (•***); 

dual ‘irfdn; plural a*yn& The two great 
festivals of the Muhammadans are, the *Idu 
’ tFitr , and the ‘/da H-Afba. The other fes¬ 
tivals which are celebrated as days of 1 re¬ 
joicing are, the lShab-i-Bardt, or the fifteenth 
day of 8ha‘bftn; the Nan-Rex, or New Year’s 
day; the Akjkir-i-Chahmr Shamba , or the 
last Wednesday of tho month of Qatar; the 
Laylatn W-Raqhffib, or the first Friday in 
the month of the month Raj&b; the Maulud, 
or the birthday of Muhammad. 

An aocCunt of these feasts is given under 
their respective titles. 


FEMALE INFANTICIDE, which 

existed amongst the ancient Arabians, was 
condemned by Muhammad. Vide Qur’ftn:— 

Sftrah xvi. 60: “ For when the birth of a 
daughter is announced to any one of them, 
dark shadows settle on his faoe, and he is 
sad. He bidoth himself from the people be¬ 
cause of the bad news : shall he keep it with 
dlBgraee or bury it in the dust? Are not 
their judgments wrong.” 

Sftrah xvil 88: “ Kill not yonr children for 
fear of want: for them and for yon will We 
(God) provide.” 

Sftrah lxxxi. 8: “ . . . And when the dam¬ 
sel that had been buried alive shall be asked 
(at tho Day 9 f Judgment) for what crime she 
was put to death.” 

FIDYAH Ar&Asom. From 

JidF, “ to ransom,” “ to exohange.” An expia- 
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tion for sin, or for duties unperformed. The 
word ooours three times in the Qur’an:— 

Surah ii. 180: “For those who are able to 
keep it (the fast) and jet break it, there shail 
be as an expiation the maintenance of n, poor 
man.” 

Surah ii. 192: “ Perform the pilgrimago 
and the visitation of the holy plaoos. . . . But 
whoever among jou is aioic, or hath an ail¬ 
ment of tho head, must cxjriatc by fasting, or 
alms, or a sacrifice.” 

Surah lvii. 14: “ On that day (the Day of 
Judgment) no expiation shall he taken from 
you (*’.«. the hypocrites) or from those who 
do not believe; your abode is the fire.” 

The other word used in tho Qur’in for tho 
same idea is kaffdrah. [kaffabah, xxpia- 
tion.] 

FIG. Arabic al-Ttn Tho 

title of tho xovth Surah of tho Qur’&n, so 
called because Muhammad makes tho Al¬ 
mighty swear by that fruit in the first verse. 
Al-Baizawi says God swears by figs beoause 
of their great use. They are most excellent, 
because thoy can he eaten at once, having no 
stones, they are easy of digestion, and holp 
to oarry off tho phlegm, and gravol in 'the 
kidneys or bladder, and remove obstructions 
of tho liver, and also cure piles and gout. 
(Tuftxru ' I’Baifau'i, in loco). 

FIJAR (M). Lit. “ That which 

Is unlawful.” A term given to a scries of saori- 
legious wars carried on between tho Quraish, 
and the Banu Hswaxin, when Muhammad 
was a youth, about a.d. 680-590. (Muir, 
vol. ij 3.) 

AJ.-FIL The title of the 

ovth Sfirah of the Qur’fcn, as it gives an 
aeeount of the Atfrabu 'l-Fit, or “People of 
the Elephant.” [klbfhant.] 

FINES. Arabic Diyah (k*) f A 

term which, in its strictest sense, means a 
turn exacted for any offence upon the person, 
in consideration for tho claim of 91 #d#, or 
retaliation, not being insisted upon. (This 
does not apply to wilful murder.) A full and 
oomploto fine is that levied upon a person for 
ms ns laughter, which consists of either one 
hundred female camels or ten thousand dir¬ 
ham* (silver), or one thousand dinars (gold). 

The fine for slaying a woman is half that 
for slaying a man, 14 because tho rank of a 
woman is Tower than that of a man, so also 
her faculties and uses 1 ” The fine for slay¬ 
ing a timmi (be he a Jew, Christian, or ido¬ 
later) is the same as for slaying a Muslim. 

A complete fine is also lovied for the 
destruction of a nose, or a tongue, or a virile 
member, and, also, if a person tear out the 
heard, or tho hair of tho scalp, or tho whiskers, 
or both eyebrows, so that they never grow 
again, 4 * because the beauty of tho oountenance 
is thereby effaced.” 

A complete fine is due ior any fellow parts, 
as for two oyes, two lips, Ac., and one half the 
fine for one single member. 

For each finger, a tenth of tho complete 


fine is due, and as every finger hae three 
joints, a third of the fine for the whole is due 
for eaoh joint. 

The fine for a tooth is a twentieth of the 
complete fine. 

A half fine is doe for merely destroying the 
use of a limb, but if a person strike another in 
any way so as to completely dostroy the beauty 
of his person, a pompiete fine must he paid 
Wouuds on the face, viz. from tho crown of 
the hoed to the chin, ar.* specially treated, 
and are termed shijaj. Of shijaj , or M faoe 
wounds,” there are ten: ( 1 ) hari/ah, or snob 
as draw no blood—a mere scratch; ( 2 ) ddmi- 
yah , a scratch which draws blood, without 
causing It to flow; ( 8 ) damiyah , a scratch 
which oanscs blood to flow ; (4) baxiHih, a out 
through the skin; (a) wuluJafrimaA, a eat 
to the flesh: ( 6 ) simhaq, u wound reaohing 
into tho pericranium; (/) muaihah, a wound 
which* lays bars the bone;i( 8 ) hdshimah , a 
fracture of the skull; (9) munikilah , a frac¬ 
ture which causes the removal of part of 
tho skull; ( 10 ) amtnah, a wound extending 
to the brain. 

For an dmmah wound, a third of the com¬ 
plete fine is due. • - Fifteen camels are due for 
a munaktlah, ten for a hdshimah, flvo for a 
mufibah. and so on. 

All other wounds on other parts of the 
body may be adjusted for according to the 
above scale, but are left to the deoision of 
the judge. 

For farther information on the snbjeot see 
“ Bfcbu ’l-Diyahr” in the Vurru *l-MuJ&tar f or 
the Hi day ah, or the Fatdvd •Alamgiri , or the 
Raddu '£hfuhtdr. 

FIQH The dogmatic theo¬ 

logy of the Muslims. Works on Muhammadan 
law, whether civil or religions. The books most 
read by the Sunnis are the Hiddyah, written 
by a loarned man namod *Ali ibn Ahi Bakr, 
a.h. 698, part of which has boon translated 
by the late Oolonel Charles Hamilton; the 
Durru ’l-MuJ&tdr, by 4 Ali > u ’d-din, jle. 1088 5 
the Sharhu 7- Wiqayah, bv ‘Ubaidu ’lUh ibn 
Mas'ud, a.h. 745; tho Raddu 7-A/aAldr, by 
Saiyid Muhammad Amin ihn ‘Abidi 'd-din, 
and the Fatdwa 'AUunqiri . Amongst the 
Imamiyah School, or Shrahs. the principal 
Works are Kitdbu '*h-Shardi*, by Abu *1- 
Hasan ‘All (a.h. 826); the Aluqni' /» V-/Y 9 A, 
by Abfi Ja’far (a.il 860);. the Jbhara'fu 7- 
Isldm , by Shaikh Najmu ’d-din (a.h. 679); 
and the Jdmi'n 'l-'Abbdsi, by Bahi'u 'd-din 
(a.h« 1031). 

F IRAS A H (A*V), or far&sah. A 

Sufi term for the enlightenment of the heart 
A penetration into the secret* of the un¬ 
known. 4 //mt* * l-firdaah, 44 Tho science of 
physiognomy.” 

FI It Ash (v>V). Lit. “A couch.” 

In Muhammadan law “ a wife.” 

FIR'AUN (uyV)* [PHAEOAH.] 
FIRDAIT8 The highest 

stage of celestial bliss, [paraihss.] 
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FIRE. Arabic ndr (jV»). (1) The 

term an-nar, u the fire,*’ is generally used in 
the Qnr’An and the Traditions for “ hell.” 
(2) In the Qur’&n (Sttrah xxxvii. 29) the 
power of Qod is declared as being able to 
“ giro Are out of a green tree.” On which 
al-Bais&wt says “the usual way of getting 
fire is by nibbing two pieces of wood toge¬ 
ther, one of which is mar£& end the other 
afar, and they produce fire, although both 
the sticks are green. ( 8 ) The burning to 
death of human beings is condemned by 
Muhammad, who said “Let no one punish 
with the punishment of fire but God.” 

FIRST-BORN. Although the 
Arabian legislator followed the Mosaic law 
in so many of his legal enactmonts, he 
has carefully avoided any legislation as to 
the rights of primogeniture, although it formed 
si&ch a marked feature in the Pentateuoh, in 
which the first-born of man and beast were 
devoted to God, and were redeemed with a 
price. In the Muslim law of inheritance, all 
the sons share equally, whilst in the Mosaic 
law the eldest son received a double portion 
of the father*# inheritance. (Dent. zxi. 17.1 

In cases of ohlefship, or monarehy, the 
eldest sou usually inherits, but it rests en¬ 
tirely upon his fitness for the position. Very 
often the eldest son is passed by and a 
younger brother selected as ruler. This was 
also the case amongst the Jews when Solo¬ 
mon succeeded his father in the kingdom. 
(1 Kings i. 80; ii. 22.) 

The curious fact that Muhammad made no 
provision for these rights of primogeniture, 
may have arisen from hie having had no son 
to survive him. 

FISH. Arabic samah (1) 

Fish which, dying of themselves, float upon 
the surface of the water, are abominated, 
according to AbQ Hanffah. Aah Shafl'i, 
and Mftiik say they are indifferent. Aba 
Manifah teaches that fish which are killed 
by accident are lawful, hut such as die 
of themselves without any accident are un¬ 
lawful. There are, howevor, different opinions 
regarding those which die of extreme host or 
bold. 

f 2 ) In the law of sale, It is not lawful to 
sell fish which is not vet eaught, nor is it 
lawful to sell fish which the vendor may 
have caught and afterwards thrown into a 
large tank. 

( 8 ) Whilst the destruction of all animal*, 
except noxious ones, is forbidden during the 
pilgrimage, fishing in the sea is permittod by 
the Qu*rin, SOrah v. 97: * Lawful for you is 
the game of the sea.” 

FITAN pi. of fitnah. Sedi¬ 
tions; strifes; commotions. 

A term specially used for those wars and 
commotions which shall precede the Resur¬ 
rection. A chapter is devoted to the subject 
in all the books of traditions, (See An 7- 
Bvkkjrif p. 1048; u Muxhm, p. 888 .J 

Muhammad in related to have said, “There 
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will bo Khatifahs after me that will not go 
the straight road in which I have gone, nor 
will follow my examplo, but in those times 
there will bo the hearts of devils in the bodies 
of men.” Hufaifah then eaid to him, “0 
Prophet, what shall l do if I live to soo 
those days ? ” And the Prophet said, “ Obey 
him who hat the rale over you, even though 
he flog your back and take your money.” 

9*fiyah, in a tradition (recorded in at-Tir- 
mixf and Aba Dfc’ud), said that Muliammad 
said that the sncoossion would last for thirty 
years, and that the “four rightly directed 
Khaiifthe n reigned exactly that time: Abfl 
Bakr, two yeare; ‘Umar, ten; *Ueman, 
twelve; and 'All, six. 

A mover or leader oi sedition is called a 
feijzM or rebel, [ebbsllion.] 

FITRAH (I)*) Lit . “Nature" 

Certain ancient practices of the prophets 
before the time of Muhammad, which have 
not been forbidden by him. 

'Ayishah relates that the Prophet said: 
“ There are ten qualities of the prophets— 
dipping the rauataohios, so that they do not 
enter the mouth, not eutting or shaving the 
beard, cleansing the teeth (i.e. mixwik), 
cleansing the nostrils with water at the 
nsoal ablations, outting the nails, cleaning 
the finger joints, pulling out the hairs under 
the arm-pits, shaving the hair of the privates, 
washing with water after passing urine, and 
oloaneing the month with water at the time 
of ablution." (8ee $a&lhu Muslim.) 

The nose is to be washed out with water 
beoauee it is supposed that the devil resides 
in the noso during the night. (8ee Mishkat .) 

There is a chapter in the A vesta of the 
Parses*, containing injunctions as to the 
paring of the nails of the hands and foot. 

FIVE FOUNDATIONS OF 

ISLAM. (1) S/uihadah , or bearing witness 
that there is no deity but God ; (2) $n/df, or 
the observenco of the five stated periods of 
prayer; (8) Zakat % giving the legal alms onoe 
a year; (4) fasting daring the whole of 

the month of Ramasin; (8) Hajj % the pil¬ 
grimage to Makkah onoe in a life-time. 
They are also called the five foundations of 
practice, sfe distinguished from the six foun¬ 
dations of faith. [TSLAM, IMAlf.] 

FIVE KEYS OF SECRET 

KNOWLEDGE, which are with God alono, are 
safdHb be found in the last verse of the Sarah 
LuqmAn (xxxist, 84) of the Qnr*ftn: “ God ! 
with film is (J) the Knowledge of the Hour; 
(2) and He sendeth down rain; (8) and He 
knoweth what is in the wombs \ (4) hot no 
soul knoweth what shall be on the morrow ; 
(5) neither knoweth any soul in what land he 
shall die. Verily God is knowing and is in¬ 
formed of all.” 

FIVE SENSES, The. Arabic aL 

hawtissul '1-kAamsah u*V*H)* 

According to Muhammadan writers, there are 
five external (gdAirf) sensos. and flvo internal 
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FORNICATION 


(bdtint) denies. The former being those five 
faculties known amongst European writers as 
seeing (bat trot ) f hearing (jdrtt/aA), smelling 
(shdrHhuth) } teste (laiqnh j, touch ( Idautah). 
The latter: oonunon senao (Aus-f - mush tar ok ), 
the imaginative faculty (quioal-i-Jchauul), the 
thinking faqulty ( quvHit-i-mutatarrifah), the in¬ 
stinctive faculty (qiwat-i-wdkimah), the re¬ 
tentive faoulty (quwat-i-kdjizah). 

FOOD. Arabic fa'dm (fUh), pi. 

atiimah. The injunctions contained iu the 
Qur'an (8Qrab iL 107) respecting food are as 
follows; 44 O y# who believe 1 eat of the good 
things with which we have supplied you, und 
give God thanks if ye are His worshippers. 
Only that whioh dioth of itself, and blood, and 
awinp’s dosh, and that over whioh any other 
name than that of God hath been invokod, 
hath God forbiddeu you. But lio who shall 
partako of thorn by constraint, without dosiro, 
or of nooessity, then no sin shall bo upon hiui. 
Verily God Is forgiving and merciful.* 
Silrah v. 92.: 44 O Believers I wine (k^amr) mid 
games of chance, and statues, and dfvining- 
arrows are only an abomination of Satan's 
work 1 Avoid thorn that ye may prosper.* 

The other injunctions concerning food are 
found in the Traditions and sayings oi Mu¬ 
hammad. 

No animal,except fish and locusts, is lawful 
food unless it be slaughtered according to tho 
Muhammadan law, namely, by drawing the 
knife aoroas tho throat and cutting the wind¬ 
pipe, the oarolid arteries, and the gullet, re¬ 
peating at the same time the words “ BCtmi 
7/«Ai, AUdhu (debar* ».«. 44 In the name of 
God, God is great.* A dean animal, so slaugh¬ 
tered, become* lawful food for Muslims, 
whether slaughtered by Jews, dliristians, or 
Muhammadans, but animals slaughtered by 
either an idolater, or au apostate from Islam • 
U not lawful 

Jfa&A» or tlio slayiug of animals, is of 
two kinds. Jkhtiydriy or *of choice, and 
/atirdri, or of neoessity. The former being 
tne slaughtering of animala in the name 
of God, the latter being the slaughter effected 
by a wound, ae in shooting birds or animals, 
in whioh ease the words BCsvti *7/dAi, AUdhu 
(debar must be said at the time of the dis¬ 
charge of the arrow from the bow or the 
shot from the gun. 

Aeuording to the i/tddyoA, all quadrupeds 
that seize their prey with their teeth, and all 
birds which seize it with their talons are un¬ 
lawful, because tho Prophet has prohibited 
mankind from eating them, iiyonas. foxes, 
elephants, weasels, pelicans, kites, oarriuu 
crows, ravens, crocodiles, otters, asses, 
mules, wasps, and in goneral all inseota. are 
forbiddon. But there is some doubt as to the 
lawfulness of horses' flesh. Piabos dying of 
them solve* are also forbidde.. 

The prohibition of wiue in tho Qur'an under 
the word k]tnt*r is held to exolude all things 
which have an intoxicating tendenoy, such ns 
opium, chars, bhang, and tobacco. 

A Muslim ©an have no religious scruples 
to eat with a Christian, as long as the food 


eaten is of a lawful kind. Saiyid Ahmad 
Klian Babadar QS.l,haa written a treatise 
proving that Muhammadans osn oat with the 
Ahlri-Kitnb, namely, Jows or Christians- The 
Muhammadans of India,) wliiUt they will cut 
food cooked by idolatrous Hindus, -refuse to 
touch that cooked oither by Native or Eure- 
pean Christians; and they often refuse to 
allow Christians to draw water from the 
public wolls, although Hindus aro permitted 
to do so. Such objections arise solely (torn 
jealousy of race, and an unfriendly feeling 
towards the ruling power. In Afghanistan 
and Persia, no suoh objections exist; and no 
doubt much evil has been c&qsed by Govern¬ 
ment allowing Hindustani Muslims to create 
a religious oustom whioh has no foundation 
whatever, excopt that of national hit red to 
their English conquerors. [katinu.J 

FORBIDDEN FRUIT, The. Men¬ 
tioned in the Qur'an, Surah ii. 83: “ And w« 
(Clod)said, * O Adam,dwell thou and thy wife 
in Paradise and oat thorofrom amply as you 
wish ; but do not draw noar this tree ’ ( thuja * 
rah)* 

Concerning this tree, the Commentators 
hayo various opinions. Husain says some 
jay'it was a fig tree, or a vine, but most 
people think it was a grain of wheat (Ain JuA ) 
from a wheat stalk, [adam, fall.] 

FORGIVENESS, [pardon, ‘afu.] 
FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. 

Enjoined m the Qur’an in the following 
words (Surah xlii. 38): “ Let tho recompense 
of evil be only a like evil—but he who for- 
giveth and wnketh noaco, shall find bis 
reward for it from God ; verily He lovoth not 
those who act unjustly. And thoro shall lie 
no way open (t.e. no bUme) against those 
who, aftor being wronged, aveugo themselves. 
. . Wboso boaroth wrongs aud forgitetb— 
this is a boundeu duty." 

FORNICATION. Arabic *t»4’(Aii). 

The word Mina* includos both fornication with 
an unmarried person, and adultery with a 
married person. [ adultery.] 

The sin of fornication must be ostublished, 
as in Clio case of adultery, oither by proofa or 
by confession. 

To establish it by proof, four witnesses are 
required, and if any person bring an accusa¬ 
tion against u woman of chaste reputation 
and fail to establish it, be must be puiiiahud 
with eighty stripes. fgazr.] 

Wheu a person for conscience sake con¬ 
fesses the sin ot fornication, the confession 
must be repeated four time* at four ditTerent 
Appearances before a qazf,and tlio person con¬ 
fessing must bo very exact am) particular in 
to the uirnumstaiioeM, no that llmre can bo no 
mistake. A aolf-accuaed person may also 
retract the confession at any period before, or 
during,the inUiction of tho punishment, and 
the retractatiou must be acccptod. 

The punishment for fornication in one hun- 
drod stripfts (or fifty to< a slave). The 
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soourging to Ho inflicted upon a man stand¬ 
ing and upon a woman sitting; and the 
woman is not to be stripped. It should be 
done with moderation, with a strap or whip, 
which has no knots upon it, and the stripes 
should be given not all upon the same part 
of the body, [iurrail] 

In some countries banishment is addod to 
the punishment of scourging for fornication, 
especially if the sin is often repeated, so as to 
constitute common prostitution. 

The law is founded upon the following 
verse in the Qur’kn, Shrah xxiv. 2-5:— 

44 The whore and the whoremonger—scourge 
each of them with an hundred striposand 
let net compassion keep you from carrying out 
tho sentence of God, if ye beiiove in Hod and 
the last day: And lot some of the faithful 
witness their chastisement. 

The whoremonger shall not marry other 
than a whore or an idolatress; and the whore 
shall not marry other than a whoremonger 
or an idolater. Such alliances are forbiddon 
to the faithful. 

44 They who defame virtuous women, and 
bring not four witnesses, scourge them with 
Jnurscorc strip**, and receive ye not their tes¬ 
timony for ever, for these are perverse 
persons— 

n 8sve those who afterwards repent and 
live virtuously; for truly Oed is Lenient, 
Merciful! ** 

The Muhammadan law differs from Jewish 
law with regard to fornication; sec Exodus 
xxii. 16, 17 1 H If a man entice a maid thst 
is not betrothed, and lie with her, he shall 
surely endow her to be his wife. If her fat her 
utterly refuse to give her unto him, he shall 
pay money according to the dowry of virgins ** 
Deut. xxii. 25-29:— 44 If a damsel that is a 
virgin be betrothed unto a husband,and anion 
find her m the city and lie with her, then ye 
shall bring them out unto the gate of the city, 
and ye shall stone them with stones that they 
die: the damsel because she oried not, being 
in the city, and the man because he bath 
humbled his neighbour’s wife; so shaft tbou 
put away evil from among you. But if a msn 
And a betrothed damsel in the field, and the 
msn force her end Ho with her, then tho man 
only that lay with her shall die. But unto 
the damsel shult then do ootbing: there is in 
the damsel-no sin worthy of death. ... if a 
man find a damsel that Is a virgin, which is 
aot betrothed, and lay hold on her, and lie 
with her, and they be found, then the man 
that lay with her shall give unto tho .dam¬ 
sel's father fifty shekels of silver, and she 
shall bo bis wife; because he hath humbled 
her, he may not put her away all his 
dayu." 

FORTUNE - TELLING. Arabic 
hah&nah Mu'&wiyali ibn 

Hakszn rotates thst he asked the Prophet if 
it were right to consult fortune-tellers al>out 
future events, and he replied. u Siuce you 
have embraced Islam, you must not consult 
them [maoic.J 
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FOSTERAGE. Arabic raza'ah, 

riia'ah According to Abu 

Damfah, the period of fosterage is thirty 
months; but the two disciples, Yusuf and Mu- 
haminad, hold it to be two yours, whilst 
Zufar maintains that it is three years. Fos- 
tersge with respect to the prohibitions 
attached to it is of two kinds; first, where 
a woman takes a strungo child to nnrye, by 
which all future matrimonial connection 
between that child and the woman, or/her 
relations within the prohibited degrees, is 
rendered illegal; secondly, where a woman 
nursos two childron, male and female, upon 
the same milk, which prohibits suy future 
matrimonial connection between them. For 
■ further particulars on this subject, see Ha¬ 
milton a Hi da yah, voL 1. page 18/* 

FOUNDLING. Arabic Taqlt 

IM . 44 That which is picked up.‘* The per¬ 
son who finds Ihe ehtltl is called the mu/- 
taqit. The taking op of a foundling Is said 
to be a laudable and generous act, and where 
the finder soes that the child's life is in peril, 
it is on inouipbont religious duty. (Ihanyah, 
vol. il p. 252.) 

The maintenance of a foundling is defrayed 
from the public treasury, but the finder is 
not to domnnd anything for his trouble and 
expense, but aflor the finding of the child 
bus been reported to tho magistrate, the ohild 
is legally placed under the care of the mvl- 
laqttj and supported by the state. A found¬ 
ling' it declared lo be free, and not a alovo, 
and V unless he be found on the land or pro¬ 
perly of a Jew or Christian, he is declared 
a Muslim. Rut if the ohild be found on the 
property of a Jew or Christian, he will be de- 
elared a Jew or Christian as the case may 
bo. The multogil cannot contract the found¬ 
ling in marriage -without the sanction of the 
magistrate, but ho may send him to school 
and in every respect see to his education and 
training without consulting the magistrate. 

FRIDAY. Arabic Jnm*ah (Lu*.). 

The Day of Assembly.” The Muhammadan 
Sabbath, on which (hey nssomble in tho Jami* 
'htamid* or chlol moanno, and recite two 
vik'olis of prayers and listen to the oration, 
oi hhatbali at the time of mid-day prayer. 
Muhammad claims in the Traditions to hsvp 
established Friday as a day of worship by 
divine command. He eays, 44 Friday v as or¬ 
dered as a divine day of worship both for the 
Jew Sud Christian, but they have acted con¬ 
trary to the command The Jew %fixed 
Saturday and the Christian fixed Sunday.** 

According to tho same traditions, Friday is 
44 the heat day on which the sun rises, 
the day on which Adam was taken into 
Paradise and turned out of it, the day on 
which he repented and on which be died. It 
will also be the Day of Resurrection.** 

There is also a certain hour on Friday 
(known only to God) on which a Muslim 
obtains all the good he asks of the Almighty. 
Muhammad prayed that God may put a seal 
on the heart of every Muslim who through 
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negligenco omit* prayer for three successive 
Fridays. Muhammad said : — 

WbooTer bathes on Friday and comes to 
prayers in tho beginning and comes on foot 
and sets near the imam and listens to the 
fchulbuh, and aays nothing playful, but sits 
silent, every step betook will get the rewards 
of a whole year's worshipping and rewards of 
one year's fast and one year's prayings at 
flight.” 

44 There are three descriptions of people 
present on Friday, ouo of them who eomes 
to the masjid talking triflingly, and this it 
what he gets instead of rewards; and there is 
a man who is present for making supplica¬ 
tions, and be asks God, and if He.wills lio 
gives him, if not, refuses; the third a man 
who attends to hear the khutbnh and ia 
silent, and does not incommode anyone, and 
this Friday covers his sins til) the next, and 
three days longer ^ for God says, Whoever doth 
ene good act will receive ten in return. 
(AlishLit, bpok iv. c. xliii.) [khutbah.] 

FRIENDSHIP with Jewe and 

Christians Is condemned in the Qur'an, Surah 
V. 56: 44 O ye who believe f take not the Jews 
and Christians for your friends (or patrons); 
they are the friends of each other, hut 
wboso amongst you takes them fet friends, 
verily he is of them, and, verily. God guides 
not an unjust people." 

FRUITS OF THE EARTH are 

described in iba Qur an as evidences of God's 
love and care for his creatures. 

Sfirah \l 14? :— 

44 He it is who produoeth gardens of the 
vine trelliaed and untreltisad, and the palm 
trees, and the corn of various food, and olives, 
and pomegranates, like and unlike Eat of 
their fruit when they bear fruit,'and pay the 
due thereof on the day of its ingathering- 
and be not prodigal, for God lovetb not the 
prodigal.” 

Surah xiii. 8:— 

44 And He it is who hath outstretched the 
earth, and placed on it the firm mountains, 
and rivers: and of every fruit He bath plaeed 
on it two kiudt; He causeth the night to 
enshroud the day. Verily in this are signs 
for thoso who reflect. 

* And on the earth hard by each other are 
its various portions: gardens of grapes and 
corn, and palm trees single or clustered. 
Though watered by the same water, yet 
some make we more excellent as food than 
other: Verily in all this are signs for those 
who understand.” 

FUGITIVES. (1) A fugitive slave, 

either male or female, ia called abiq 
The'capture of a fugitive slave is a laudable 


act, and tho eaptor Is entitled to a reward of 
forty dirhams. (8} A fugitive on aocount of 
religion is called %nukaj\r (y+k #*). Special 
blessings are promised to those who flee their 
country on acoouQt of rhoir being Muslims. 

Surah iv. 101: 44 Whosoever dees in the 
way of God shall find iq the earth a spacious 
refuge. 

Surah xxii. 67 4 * Those who fine in Godfc 
way and then are slain or die, God will pro¬ 
vide them with a godly provision." [slaves, 
muuajulJ 

FULS (cr^). An idol (or an idol 
temple), belonging to the Baai T*iyi a trioe 
divided between the profession of idolatry 
and Christianity. Destroyed by ‘All by order 
of Muhammad, a.h. 680. (Muir, roL iv. p, 
177.) 

FUNERAL. Arabic jandnah 

[BUE1AL.J 

FURAT (ut>l_J). The river 
Euphrates, said, to be one of tho rivers of 
Ednn. [edem.] 

al-FURGAN fovi/tt). (1) The title 

of the xxvth Surah of the Qur’an. (2) One 
of the titles of the Qur’an (Sfiraif u. 181; 
iii. 2; xxv. 1). (3) The title given to the 
Taurat revealed to Moaea (Sfirah it 60; xii. 
49). (4) The victory on the day of the battle 
of Badr (Sfirah viii. 42). (j) A term used by 
Sufi mystics for a distinguishing between 
truth aod error. 

Muhammadan lexicographers are unani¬ 
mous in interpretating the word furqan lo 
mean that which distinguishes between good 
and evil, lawful and unlawful. The Jews use 
the word pere&, or’ pirka, from the same root, 
to denote a section or portion of scripture. 

FUQSILAT Lit, “ Wore 

made plain. 1 ' A title of the xust Sfirah of 
the Qur'fin, from the word occurring in the 
second verse. The Sfirah ia also known as 
the Hamim as-Sajdah , to distingush it from the 
Sfirah xxxnnd, which is also called as-&(/dhA, 
or 44 Adoration.” 

FUTURE LIFE. Tho immortality 

of tho soul and the reality of a future life are 
very distinctive doctrines of the religion of 
Muhammad, and very numerous are the 
references to it in the Qur'an. The whole 
system of Islam Is based upon the belief in 
the future existence of the soul of man. A 
description of the special character of this 
future life will be found in the article on 
pabadisb. 

The terms generally used to express a 
future life are Daru 'l-Akfrirat, Daru 7- Baad* 
I Daru 7- Utjba. 
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GABR ( ftS). [kajub.] 

GABRIEL. Arabic Jibrd'il 
In the Qur'an Jibril ( 

The angelic being who Is supposed to have 
been the medium of there relation of the 
Qor'in to Muhammad. He is mentioned 
ouljr twice in the Qur’in bj name. Sfiratn *1- 
Baqarah ii. 91 : *‘ Whoso is the enemy of 
Gabriel—for he hath by God's leave caused 
to descend on thy heart the confirmation of 
previous revelations,’* So. And again in 
Bfirsln t-Tahrim, Uvi. 4: 44 God is his Pro¬ 
tector, and Gabriel.** He is, however, sup¬ 
posed to be spoken of in Sfirahs ii. 81, 254; 
▼. 109; mvi. 104. as 14 the Holy Spirit,** /?«A* 
7 -Qm'Au; in Sfirah uvi 198. as 44 the Faith¬ 
ful Spirit,** ar-fi*k* V-dptis; and in ljii. 6, as 
44 one terrible in power,** Shadidu 7* Quwd. 

The aoeount of Gabriel's first appearance 
to Muhammad is related as follows by Abft 
*1-Fldfc*: 44 Muhammad was wont to retire to 
Mount Hiri for a month every year. When 
the year of his mission came, he went to 
Mount Uiri in the month of Ramasfln for the 
purpose of sojourning there, having his 
family with him: and there he abodo nutil 
the night arrived in which Ood was pleased 
to biess him. Gabriel camo to him, and said 
to him, 4 Recite I * And he replied, * What 
•hall I recite ? * And he said, * Recite thou, 
in the name of thy Lord who created. Created 
man from dots of blood Recite thou ! For 
the Lord is moat Beneficent. . Who hath 
taught the use of the pen. Hath taught 
man that which he knoweth not.' Alter 
this the Prophet went io the middle of 
the mountain, and heard a voioe from heaven 
which said, 4 Thou art the Messenger of Ood 
and I am Gabriel. 1 He continued standing in 
his plaoe to contemplate Gabriel until he 
withdre*.* [quran. j 

Sir William Mail says : •• ft is dear that at 
a later period at least, if not from the first, 
Mabomot confounded Gabriel with the Holy 
Ghost. The idea may have arisen from some 
such misapprehension as the following. Mary 
conceived Jesus by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, which overshadowod her. But it was 
Gabriel who visited Mary to announce the 
conception of he Saviour. The Holy Ghost 
was therefore another name for Gabriel. We 
need hardly wonder at this ignorance when 
Mahomet seems lo have believed that 
Christians held Mary to be the third person 
in the Trinity 1 ** 

.With reference to the verse quoted above, 
from the Sfirata 1-Baqarah, Salo says tho 
Commentators say that the Jews asked what 
angel it was'that brought the Qor'in to Mu¬ 
hammad. and on being told that it was 
Gabriel, they replied that he was their 
enemy, and the meeeenger of wrath and Jndg- 
went; but tbat if if bad been Michael they 


would htve believed on him, beoanse that 
angel was their friend, and the messenger of 
peaoe and plenty. 

It is also important to observe that the 
only distinct assertion of Gabriel being the 
medium of divine revolution, occurs in a 
Madaniyah Sfirah 

Gabriel is called in Muslim books ar*R&hu 7- 
A'tam, “ The Supreme Spirit"; ar-ftOku U-Mu- 
karram , 44 The Honoured Spirit ” ; Riihu H-IlaS, 
44 The Spirit of pasting into **; fink* V-Quaia, 
44 The Holy Spirit **; and ar-R&k* Y-vimin, 
44 The Faithful Spirit. 

GAMBLING (Arabic maiiir, 
; qimtir »UJ) is forbidden in the 
Qur’in. 


Sfirah ii. 216: 44 They will ask thee oon- 
oeming wine, and games of chance. Say both 
is a* great sin, and advantage also, to men, 
but their sin is greator than their advan¬ 
tage." 

Sfirah v 93: 44 Only would Satan sow 
hatred -and strife among yon, by wine and 
games of chance, and turn you aside from 
the remembrance of God, and from pray or: 
will ye not, therefore, abstain from them ? '* 
The evidonce of a gambler is not admis¬ 
sible In s Muhammadan court of law, because 
gaming is a great crime. (Hidayah li. 

p. 686.) 

GARDEN. Arabic jannah (ba) ; 
Heb. n, pi. In tbc Qur'an the 

residonce of our first parents is culled 
Al-iannah, 44 the garden,*' and not Jannatw 
t Aan, or the “Oarden of Eden,** Jannatu 
4 Ada being the fourth stage of celestial bliss. 
Ai-jannat, »the gardens,” is a term frequently 
used in the Qur'in for the state of heavenly 
Joy; and the stages of paradise, which are 
oigbt, are known as—(l)* The garden of 
eternity, (2) The dwelling of peace, (3) Tho 
dwelling which abideth, (4) The garden of 
Eden, (5) The garden of refuge, (6) The 

- of'IUly 


garden of delight, (7) The garden 
(8) The garden of Farsdise. [r A uadis*.] 


fin, 


GENII. Arabic jinn and 

jdnn (qjW). Mubammid w&a a sincere 
helieyer in the existence of good and evil 
genii, and has left a reoord of his belief in the 
Lxximd chapter of his Qur’in, entitled the 
SOratu ' l-Jinn . It opens thus 

44 Sat: It hath been revealed to me that a 
company of JINN listened and eaid,—Verily, 
we have heard a marvellous discourse 
(Qur'in); 

44 It guideth to the truth; wherefore we 
believed in it, end we will not henceforth join 
any being with our Lord; 

44 And He,—may the majeety of our Lord 
be exalted!—hath taken no spouse neither 
beth he any offspring. 
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« But the foolish among us hath spoken of 
God that which ia unjust: 

44 And we verily, thought that no one 
amongst men or jinn would have uttered a 
lie against God. 

44 There are indeed people among men* who 
hpve sought for refuge unto people among 
jinn: but they only increased their folly : 

44 And they thought as ye think, that God 
would not raise any from the dead. 

44 And the lion vena did we essay, hut 
found them filled with a mighty garrison, and 
with flaming darts; 

44 And we sat on eomo of tho seats to listen, 
but whoevet lieteneth findeth an ambush 
readw for him of flaming darts." 

Tho following exhaustive aooount of the 
Muhammadan belief on the subject is taken 
from tho writings of tho late Mr. Lane (tho 
learned author of tho Mo*itrn Egyptian* aud 
of Aofci on the Arabian Night*), hut slightly 
altered to meet the requirements of the pre¬ 
sent work. 

According to a tradition from the Prophet* 
this species consists of five orders, namely. 
Jinn (who aro the least powerful of all), Jinn, 
Shaitin* (or devils), *lfrlte, and Marids. Tho 
last, it is added, are the most powerful; and 
the Jinn are transformed Jinn, liko as certain 
apes and swine were transformed men. It 
must, however, be remarked that the terms 
Jinn and Jinn are generally used indiscrimi¬ 
nately as names of the whole speoiee, whether 
good or bad, and that the former term ie the 
more common. Also, that Shai{an is com¬ 
monly used to signify any evil genius. An 
4 7/rif is a powerful evil genius; a Afarid , an 
ovil genius of the most powerful class. The 
Jinn (but, generally speaking, avil ones) are 
called by the Persians Dtvt* % tho most 
powerful evil Jinn, Naruhn (which signifies 
44 males," though they are said to be mslos 
and females); the good Jinn, ifris, though 
this term ia commonly applied to females. 
In a tradition from the Prophet, it ie said, 
(4 The Jinn were created of a smokeless fire." 
The word which signifies 14 a smokeless fire * 
has been misunderstood by some as meaning 
44 the flame of firo?* Al-Jauhari (in tho $i£d£) 
renders it rightly; and aays that of this fire 
was the Shaitin or Iblis created. A l-Jinn 
is sometimes used as a name for Iblis, as in 
the following verse of the Quj m (Surah xv. 

• 27): 44 And the Jinn [the father of the Jinn, 
i.e. Iblis] we had created before [«.«. before 
the croation of Adam] of the Are of the 
Samfim [i.e. of the fire without smoke]." 
Jinn also signifies 44 a serpent," as in other 
'passages of the Qur’in, and ia used in the 
same book as synonymous with Jinn. In the 
last tense It ie generally believed to bo used 
in the tradition quoted in the commencement 
of this paragraph. There are several appa¬ 
rently contradictory traditions from tho Pro- 
phet, which are reoonoiled by what hat been 
above stated ; in one it ia said that Iblis was 
the father of all the Jinn and Shaitin; Jinn 
being here synonymous with Jinn; in another, 
that Jinn was the father of all the Jinn, here 
Jinn being used as a name for Ibii*. 


44 It is held, 1 * says at-Qaxwlnf, 44 that the 
Jinn are serial animals, with transparent 
bodies, which oan assume various forms. 
People differ iu opinion respecting thisa 
beings ; some consider the Jinn and Shaitans 
as unruly men, hut these persona are of the 
Mu'utilahs [a sect of Muslim Usot bickers], 
and some hold that God, whose name he 
exulted, crested the angels of the light of 
fire, and tho Jinn of its flame [hut this in at 
variance with the general opiulou], and tho 
Shaitans of its smoke [which is also at 
variance with the common opinion]] and that 
[all] these kinds of beings are [usually] in¬ 
visible to men. but that they assume what 
forma thoy please, and when thoir form be¬ 
comes* condensed they ere visible." This last 
remark illustrates aoveraV descriptions of 
genii in tho Arabian Night a, whore tho form 
of the monster is at first undefined, or 
like an enormous pillar, ami then gradually 
assumes a human ehapo and lees gigantio 
size. 

ft is said that God created the Jinn [or 
Jinn] two thousand years before Adam [or. 
according to some writers, much earlier], end 
that there are believers and infidels and every 
sect among them, as among men. Borne say 
that a prophet named Yusuf was sent to the 
Jinn; others, that they had only preachers or 
admotiirthere; others, agaiu, that seventy 
apostles were sent, before Muhammad, to 
Jinn and men con jointly. It is commonly 
believed that the preedamile Jinn were go¬ 
verned by forty (or, according to some, 
seventy-two) kings, to each of whom tha 
Arab writers give the name of Bulaiman (or 
Solomon); and that they derive their appal¬ 
ls lion from the last of these, who was called 
Jftun ibn Jinn, and who, acme say, built the 
Pyramids of Egypt. 

The following acoounl of the preademite 
Jinn is gives by al-Qaawinf:— 

44 It ie related in histories that a race of 
Jinn in ancient times, before the oreatiou of 
Adam, inhabited the earth, and covered it, 
the land and the sea, and the plains and the 
mountains; and the favours of God wero mul¬ 
tiplied upon them, and they had government, 
and prophecy, and religion and law; but they 
transgressed and offanded, and opposed their 
prophets, and made wickedness to abound in 
the earth i whereupon God, whose name be 
exalted, sent against them an army of angels, 
who took possession of the earth, and drove 
away the Jinn to the regions of the islands, 
and made many of them prisoners; and- of 
those who were made prisoners was 4 Axaxfl 
(afterwards called Iblis, from hie despair), 
and a slaughter was made among them. At 
fcKAt time, 4 Asaul was young; he grdw up 
among the angels [and probably for that 
reason was oaliod one of thou], and became 
loomed in their knowledge, and aseumed the 
government of thorn; ana his days ware pro¬ 
longed until he became their chief; end thus 
it continued for a long time, until the affair 
between him and Adam happened, as God, 
whose name be exalted, hath said, 4 When we 
said unto tho Angels, Worship ye Adam, end 
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[ all] worn hipped except Iblis, [who] was hurled at them from heaven; wherefore, the 
one] of the Jinn/ (Surah L 49). Arabs, when they see a shooting star (thihab), 

Iblis. we are told by another anthority, often exoiaim, * May God transfix the enemy 

was sent as a governor upon the earth, and of the faith I' Many also aro killed by other 

jndged among the Jinn a thousand years,- Jinn, and somo oven by men. The fire of 

alter which he ascendod into heaveu, and re- whioh the Jinn is created circulates in his 

intrined omployod in worship until the erea- veins, in place of blood ; therefore, when he 

lion of Adam. Tho name of Iblis was origi- receives a mortal Wound, this fire, .issuing 

nally, according to some, ‘Asaxll (as before from his veins, generally consumes him to 

montionod). and according to others, al-Harig ; ashes. 

his patronymic is Aba Mann ah or AbO *1- The Jinn, it has been already shown, are 
Cfhimr. It is disputed whether he was. of peaceable. They also eat and drink, and 

tho angels or of tho Jinn. There aro three propagate their species, sometimes in oonjune- 

opinions on lids point: (1) That he was of the tion with human beings ; Tn which latter case, 

nng'd*, from a tradition from Ibn ‘Abbas: the offspnng partakos ot the nature of both 

(2) That be was of the ShAilfins (or evil parents. In ati these respeots they differ 

Jinn), as it Is said in the <4ur'au, ‘‘Except from the dngels. Among the evil Jinn are 
Iblis* [wbo] was [one] of the Jinn "; this was distinguished the five sons of their ohief, 

the opinion of al-Hnsanu ’l-Bnpri, and is that Iblis; namely, Tl*» who brings about calami- 

commonly held; (3) That he was neither of ties, losses, and injuries ; al-A‘war, who 

the angels nor of the Jinn, hut created alone courages debauchery; Silt, who suggests lies; 

of fire. Ibn ‘AbbAs founds his opiuion on D&sim. who onuses hatred between man and 

the same text from which al-G&sanu ’1-Bnpri wife ; and Zalambfur, who presides over places 

derives his: “ When we said unto the angola, of traffic. 

worship yo Adam, and Tall] worshipped ex- The moit common forms and habitations 
oapt Iblis, [who] was [one] of the Jinn " or plaoes of resort of the Jinn mast ndw be 

(before quo tod); which bo explains by say- described. The following traditions from tho 

ltig that the most noble and honourable Prophot are to the purposet—- 

among tho angels are called “tho Jinn,** be- The Jinn are of various shapes, having tho 
oauso they are veiled from the oyos of the forms of serpents, soorpions, lions, wolves, 

othor angels on account of tholr superiority; Jackals, do. The Jinn are of three kinds— 

and that Iblis was one of these Jinn. He ono on the land, one on the sea, and one in 

adds, that he had the government of the the air. The Jinn consist of forty troops, 

lowest heaven and of the earth, and was oooh troop consisting of six hundred thou- 

called the T*’us (lit. “ Peacock ") of the sand. The Jinn are of three kinds—one have 

angels; and that there was not a spot in the wings and fly; another are snakes and dogs; 

lowest heaven but he bad prostrated himself and tho third move about from place to plaoe 

upon it; but when the Jinn rebolled upon the like mon. Domestic snakes are asserted to 

earth, God sent a troop of angels, who drove be Jinn on the same authority, 

them to the islands ana mountains; and Iblis The Prophet ordered his followers *to kill 
being elated with pride, and refusing to pro- serpents and scorpions if they intruded at 

strate himself before Adam, God transformed prayers; but on other occasions, he seems to 

him into a Shaifcin. But this reasoning is nave required first to admonish them to 

opposed by other verses, in whioh Iblis is dopart, and thon, if they remained, to kill 

represented, as saying, “Thou hast created them. Ther Doctors, however, differ in opinion 

me of fire, and has created him [Adam] of whethor all kinds of snakes or serpents 

earth.’' It is therefore argued, “ If ho were should be admonished first; or whether any 

created originally of fire, how was he created should; for the Prophet, say they, took a 

of light ? for tho angels were [all] created of covenant of tho Jinn [probably after the 

light." Tho formor verse may be explained above-mentioned command], that they slionld 

by the tradition that Iblis. having been taken not enter the houses of tuo faithful; thoro- 

captive. was oxalted among tho angels; or, fore, it is argued, if thoy enter, thoy break 

perhaps, there is an ollipsis after tho word their covenant, and it becomes lawful to kill 

“Angels' 1 : (or it might Lo inferred that the them without previous admonishment. Yet 

command given to tho Angels was also (and it is related that ‘Ayishah, ono of the Pro- 

a fortiori') to be obeyed by tho Jinn. phot's wives, having killed a serpent in her 

According to a tradition, Iblis and all the chamber, was alarmed by a dream, and fear- 

Shaifc&na are distinguished from tbe other ing that it might have been a Muslim Jinni, as 

Jinn by a longer oxiatencc. “ The Shaifdns." it did not entor her chamber, when she was 

it is addod, “ are the children of Iblis, and undressed, gave in films, as an expiation, 

die not bat with him; whereas tbe [other] twelve thousand dirhams (about £300), the 

Jinn dio before him. though they may live price of tho blood of a Muslim, 

many centuries. But this is not altogether The Jinn are said to appear to mankind 
accordant with the popular belief: Iblis and most oommoniy in tho shapes of serpents, 

many other evil Jinn are to survive mankind, dogs, cats, or human beings. In the last 

lint they are to die before tho general resur- case they are sometimes of the stature of 

reetion, as also even the angels, tho last of men, ana sometimes of a size enormously 

whom will !>e the Angel of Death, ‘Izra’il. gigantic. If good, they are generally resplon- 

Yot not all the ovil Jinn are to live thus long. dontly handsome; if evil, horribly hideous. 

Many of them are killed by shooting stars, They become invisible at pleasure (by a rapid 
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extension or rarefaction of the particles 
which compote-them), or suddenly disappear 
in the earth or air, or through a ablid wall. 
Many Muslima in the present day profeaa 
to hare seen and held intercourse with 
them. 

The 2^auba*ak t whioh is a whirlwind that 
raieea the sand or dust in the form of a 
pillar of prodigious height, often seen sweep* 
ing across the desorts and fields, is believed 
to be caused by the flight of an evil genii. 
To defend themselves from a Jion thus 
M riding in the whirlwind," the Arabs often 
exclaim, “ Iron 1 Iron!” (ffadid! ffadid !) 
or, u Iron 1 thou unluoky ! " (Hadid! yd 
Mathum /), as the Jinn are supposed to have 
a great dread of that metal; or they exclaim, 
“God is most great I n (Alldhu akbarf) A 
similar superstition prevails with respect to 
the waterspout at sea. 

It is believed that the chief abode of the 
Jinn is in the mountains of Quf, whioh are 
supposed to encompass the whole of our 
earth. But they are also believed to pervade 
the solid body of our earth, and the firma¬ 
ment; and to choose, as their principal places 
of resort, or of occasional abode, baths, 
wells, the latrina, ovens, ruined houses, 
market-places, the junctures of roads, lhe sea, 
and rivers. 

The Arabs, therefore, when they pour 
water, Ac., on the ground, or enter a bain, or 
let down a bucket into a well, or visit the 
latrina, and on various other occasions, say, 
** Permission I " or “ Permission, ye blessed 1" 
(Il»I or /** yd Mubdrahun!). The evil 
spirits (or evil yenVs), it is said, had liberty to 
enter any of the seven heavens till the birth 
of Jesus, whtn they were excluded from three 
of them. On the birth of Muhammad, they 
were forbidden the other four. They con¬ 
tinue, however, to ascend to the confines of 
the lowest hesven, and there listening to the 
couveraation of the angels respecting things 
decreed by God, obtain knowledge of futqrity, 
which they sometimes impart to men, who 
by means of talismans or certain invocations 
make them to serve the purposes of magical 
performances. 

What the Prophet said of Iblis in the fol¬ 
lowing tradition, applios also to the evil Jinn 
over whom he presides: IDs chief abode 
[among men*) is the bath; hit chief places of 
resort are the markets and junctures of roads ; 
his food is whatever ia killed without tbo 
name of God being pronounced over it; his 
drink, whatever is intoxicating ; his Mu’a^iu, 
ths mixmar (a musical pipe), t.e. any musical 
instrument) ; his Qur'an, poetry ; his written 
character, the marks made in geomancy; 
his speech, falsehood; his snares are 
women. 

That particular genii presided over par¬ 
ticular places,- was tho opinion of the early 
Arabs. It is said in the QurVui (Surah 
Uxii. 0), “ And there were certain men who 
•ought refuge with eortain of the Jinn." In 
the commentary of the Jalfclan, I find the 
following remark on these words:—“When 
lhoy halted, on their journey, in a place of 


four, each man said, 4 1 seek refuge with tho 
lord of this place, from the mischief of his 
foolish ouos ! *" In illustration of this, I may 
insert the following tradition, translated from 
al-Qaxwini “ It is related by a certain 
narrator of traditions, that he descended into 
a valley with his sheep, and a wolf carried 
off a ewe from among them; and he arose, 
and raised his voice, and cried, 4 0 inhabitant 
of the valley!* whereupon ho heard a voice 
saying, * O welf, restore to him bis sheep 1 1 
and the wolf came with the ewe, and left her, 
and departed." The same opinion is held by 
the modem Arabs, though probably they do 
not use such an invocation. 

A similar superstition, a relio of ancient 
Egyptian credulity, still prevails among the 
people of Cairo. It ia believed that eaoh 
quarter of this city has its peculiar guardian- 
genius, or Agathodturnon, which has the form 
of a serpent. 

It has already been mentioned that some of 
the Jinn are Muslims^ and others infidels. The 
good acquit themselves of the imperative 
dutioe of religion, namely, prayers, alms¬ 
giving, fasting during the month of Rama¬ 
zan, and pilgrimage to Makkah and Monnt 
‘Arafat, but in the performance of these 
duties they are generally invisible to human 
beings. 

No man, it ia said, evor obtained snch ab¬ 
solute powor over tbo Jinn as Sulaixnan Ibu 
Da*ud (Solomon, the son of David). This he 
did by virtue of a most wonderful talisman, 
which is said to have come down to him from 
heaven. It wae a sealing ring, upon whioh 
was engraved 44 the most great name " of God 
[al-ismu *l-a 4 zam], and was partly composed 
of brass and partly of iron. With the brass he 
•tamped his written commands to the good 
Jinn; with the iron ffor a reason before men¬ 
tioned) those to the evil Jinn or dovils. 
Over both orders he had unlimited power, as 
well as over the birds and the winds, and, as 
is generally said, the wild beasts. HI# wazlr, 
Asaf the son of Barkfeiyah, is also said to 
have been acquainted with “ the most great 
name," by uttering which the greatest mira¬ 
cles may be performed, oven that of raising 
the dead. By virtuo of this name, engraved 
on his ring, oulaiinan compelled the Jinn to 
assist in building the temple o* Jerusalem, 
and in various other works. Many of the 
evil genii he eonvorted to the true faith, and 
many others of this class, who remained 
obstinate in infidelity, he confined in prisons. 
He is said to have boon monarch of the 
whole earth. Hence, porhaps, the name of 
Sul aim an is given to the universal monarchs 
of the preadamite Jinn; unless the story of 
his own universal dominion originated from 
confounding him with those kings of the 
Jinn. 

The injuries related to have been indicted 
upon human beings by evil genii are of various 
kinds. Geuii are said to have often carried 
off beautiful women, whom they have forcibly 
kept as their wives or concubine*. Malicious or 
disturbed genii are assert-J often to station 
themselves on the roofs, or at the windows. 
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of houses, mod to throw down orioles and : 
stones on persons passing by When they 
take possession of an uninhabited house, 
they seldom fail to persecute terribly any 
person who goes to reside in it. They are 
also very apt to pilfer provisions, do. Many 
learned and devout persons, to secure their 
property from such depredations, repeat the 
words, “In the name of Qod, tho Compas¬ 
sionate, tho Merciful! ** on looking tho doors 
of their houses, rooms, or olosets, and on 
covering the bread-basket, or anything con¬ 
taining food. During the month of Ramafin, 
the evil genii are believed to be confined in 
prison; and, therefore, on the last night of 
that month, with the same view, women 
sometimes repeat the words above mentioned, 
and sprinkle salt upon the floors of the apart¬ 
ments of their houses. 

To complete this sketch of Arabian myth¬ 
ology, an account must be added of several 
creatures generally believed to be of inferior 
orders of the Jinn. One of these is the 
Qhfii. which is commonly regarded as a kind 
of Shait&n, or evil geniij that eats men, and 
is also described by some as a Jinn, or an 
enchanter, who assumes various forms. Tho 
Qhfils are said to appear, in the forms of 
various animals, and of human beings, and in 
many monstrous shapes; to haunt burial- 
grounds and other sequestered spots; to feed 
upon dead human bodies; ana to kill and 
devour any human creature' who has the 
misfortune to fall in their way; whence the 
term “ Qhfii ” is applied to any cannibal. 

An opinion quoted by a celebrated author 
respecting the Qhfll is, that it is a demoniacal 
animal, which passes a solitary existence in 
the deserts, resembling both man and brute; 
that it appears to a person travelling alone 
in the night and in solitary places, and, being 
supposed by him to be itself a traveller, 
lures him . out of his way. Another opinion 
stated by him is this: that, wheh the Shai¬ 
tans attempt to hear words by stealth [from 
the confines of the lowest heaven], they are 
struck by shooting stars, and some are burnt; 
some falling into a sea, or rather a large 
river (Ai£r), become converted into croco¬ 
diles; and some, falling upon the land, be¬ 
come Qhfils. The same author adds tho fol¬ 
lowing tradition: “Tho QhQl is any Jinn 
that is opposed to travels, assuming varions 
forms ana appearances; and affirms that 
several of the Companions of the Prophet 
saw Qhfils in their travels; and that ‘Umar 
among them saw a Qhfll while on a journey 
to Syria, before Islim, and struck it with his 
sword." 

It appears that “ Qhfll ** is,properlv speak* 
ing, a name only given to a female demon of 
the kind above described: the male is osUed 
‘Qutrnb.” It is said that these beings, and 
the Qhaddar; or Qharrfir, and other similar 
creatures, which will presently be mentioned, 
are the offspring of Iblis and of a wife whom 
Qod created for him of the fire of the Samfira 
(whioh here signifies, as in an instance 
before mentioned, “ a smokeless fire **); and 
that they sprang from an egg. Tho fomale 
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Qhfll* it is added, appears to men* in tlie 
deserts, in various forms, converses with 
them, and sometimes prostitutes herself to 
them. 

The Si‘lit, or Si‘la*. is another demoniacal 
creature, described by some Tor rather, by 
most authors] as of the Jinn. It is said that 
it is mostly found in forests; and that when 
it captures a man,'it makes him dance, and 
plays with him as the cat plays with the 
mouse. A man of Isfahan asserted that 
many beings of this kind abounded in his 
country; that sometime the wolf would 
hunt one of thorn by night, and devour it, and 
that, when it had seised It, the Si*ll* won Id 
cry out, “ Oomo to my hetp, for the wolf de- 
voureth meP or it would cry, “Who will 
liberate me ? I have a hundred din&rs, and 
he shall receive them! ” But the people 
knowing that it was the cry of tho Ri'lft’, no 
one would liborate it; and so the wolf 
would oat it. 

An island in the sea of Ohina($!n) is oalled • 
“ the island of the Si‘l&*, H by Arab geographers, 
from its being said to be inhabited by the 
demons so named; they are described as 
creatures of hldoout forms, supposed to be 
Shaitftns, tho offspring of human beings and 
Jinn, who eat men. 

The Qhadd&r is another creature of a simi¬ 
lar nature, described as being found in the 
borders of al-Yaman, and sometimes in Tihfc- 
mah, and in the upper parts of Egypt, It is 
said that it entices a man to it, and cither 
tortures him in a manner not to be described 
or merely terrifies him, and leaves him. 

Tho Dalh&n is also a demoniacal being, in¬ 
habiting the islands of the seas, having the 
form of a man, and riding on an ostrioh. ft 
eats the flesh of mon whom the sea oasts on 
tho shore from n rooks. Some say that a 
Dalhan onoe attacked a ship on the sea, and 
desired to take the orew ; but they contended 
with it; whereupon it uttered a ary whioh 
caused them to fell on their faces, and it 
took them. 

The Shiqq is another demoniacal oreature, 
having tho form of hslf a human being (like 
a man divided longitudinally), and it is be¬ 
lieved that the Nasnis is the offspring of a 
Shiqq and of a human being. The Shiqa 
appears to travellers; and it was a demon of 
this kind who killed, and was killed by «A1« 
qamah, the son of Safwin, the son of Umal- 
yah, of whom it is well knows that he was 
killed by a Jinn. So says af-QaswinL 

The Nasnis (above mentioned) is described 
as resembling naif a human being; having 
half a head, half a body, one arm, and one 
leg, with which it hops with much agility; as 
being found in the woods of al-Yaman, and 
beiflg endowed with speech; “ but Godi** it is 
added, “ is all knowing.** It is said that it is 
found in Hajrumaut well ss al-Yaman: and 
that one was brought alive to al-Mutawakkil. It 
resembled a man In form, exoepting that it had 
but half a face, whioh was in its breast, and 
a tail like that of a sheep. The people of 
^af ramsut, it Is added, eat it; ana its flesh 
is swoet. It is only generated in their country 
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A man who went there asserted that he sew 
a captured Nasnis, which cried oat for mercy, 
conjuring him \>y God and by himself. 

A race of people whose head is in the 
breast, is described as inhabiting an island 
oallod Jaboh (supposed to» be Java), in the 
sea of Hind, or India. A kind of Nasnas is 
also dosoribed as inhabiting tlio island of Raij, 
in the sea of China, and having wings like 
those of the bat. 

The Until is a boing that is heard, but not 
seon; aud is often mentioned by Arab writers. 
It is. generally the communicator. of some 
intelligence in tho way of advioe, or direction, 
or warning. (See .Lane’s Modern Egyptians ; 
I jane's Notes on the Arabian Nights.) 

QENTILES. Arabic Ummi 

from unm t “a mother"); pi. ummiyun, lit. 
u Ignorfcnt as new-born babes." Hebrew 

According to. al-Buiz&wi, all the 

people of the earth who do not possess a 
divine Book. In the Qur'&n, the term is Ape* 
oially applied to the idolaters of Arabia. 

SQrah lidi. 2: “ He (God) it is who sent 
onto the Gentiles a Prophet, amongst them to 
recite to then! His signs and to purify them, 
and to teach them the Book, tho wisdom, 
although they were holoi o in obvious error." 

GEORGE, St. [JIRJIS, AL-KIIIZR.] 
al-QUIBAH 44 The 

desert.** A name given to the open plain 
near al-Madinah. 

OHABN (<$**). Fraud or deceit 

in sales. 

QJJADDAR ()\**). A species of 
demon said to be found on the borders of 
al-Yamsn. [osnu.] 

GtfA*DlR (>•**)• A festival .of 

the Shi‘ah« on the 18th of the month of Zu '1- 
Hijjah, when three images of dough tilled 
with honey are made to represent Abu Bakr, 
‘Umar, and ‘Usman, which are stuck with 
knives, and the honey is sipped as typical of 
the blood of the usurping Khalifahs. The 
festival is named from Qhadir . “ a pool," and 
the festival commemorates, it is said, Muham¬ 
mad having declared ‘All his successor at 
Qhadir /(hum, a watering place midway 
between Makkah and al-Madinah. 

GJJAIB (sr*eA). Lit . “Secret.” 

The terms' Qhaibu Huwtyah. “ Socret es¬ 
sence,” and of- Qhaibu 'l-Mvtwg, “ the absolute 
unknowable,” are used by §ufi mystics' to 
express the nature of God, (‘Abdu 'r-Raz- 
2 iq*s Diet, of $yfi Terms.) 

QUAIRAH (^). “Jealousy.” 

Muhammad is related to have said, 4i There 
is a kind of jealousy (yhat'rah) which Ged 
likes, and there is a kind of jealousy whioh 
ho abominates. The jealousy which God 
likes is when a man has suspicion that his wife 
or slav e girl comes and sits by a stranger; 
the jealousy whioh God abominates is when, 
without cause, a man harbours in his heart a 


had opinion of his wife.” ( Mishkdt , book 
xiii c. xt. pt 2.) 

GBAIR.I-MAHD1 (&*•«*). Lit . 

44 Without Mahdi.” A small suet who belief e 
that the Imam Mahdi will not reappear. They 
say that one Saiyid Muhammad of Jeypore 
was the real Mahdi. the twelfth Imam, and 
that he has now gone uevor more to rofeurn, 
They vouerato him ss highly ss thoy do the 
Prophet, and opnsider all othor Muslims to 
be unbelievers. Ou tho night' called Lsilatu 
'l-Qadr, in the month of Ramazan, they meet 
and repeat two rak*ah prayors. After that act 
of devotion is ovor, they say: “ God is Al¬ 
mighty, Muhammad is our Prophet, the 
Qur’an and Mahdi aro just and true. Tmfrm 
Mahdi is oome and gone. Whosoover disbe¬ 
lieves this is an infidel." They are a very 
fanatical sect. (See Qanun -i- Islam.) 

QUA MARAT (uu^a), plural of 

g&amraA, “abyss." A word used to express 
the agonies of death. It occurs in the Qur an, 
Surah vi. 98: •** But couldst thon see when 
the ungodly aro in tho floods of death (yha- 
mardtu ’/-maul), and the angels reach forth 
their hands, saying, * Yield up your souls :— 
this day shall ye be recompensed with a hu¬ 
miliating punishment.'" 


JX-QBANI “The Tnde- 

pendent One." One of the ninety-nine special 
names ot* attributes of God, expressing the 
superiority of the Almighty over the neces¬ 
sities and requirements of mankind. The 
word occurs in the Qurita, Sttrah lx. 6, and 
is translated by Palmer, “ He is rieh." 

GfiAJJB (sr— * ). 44 Using by force; 

usurpation.” 

Qnaeb, in its literal sense, means the for¬ 
cibly taking a thing from another. In the 
language of the law it signifies the takiug of 
the property of another whioh is valuable 
and sacred, without tho consent of the pro¬ 
prietor, in auoh a manner as to dostroy the 
proprietor's possession of it, whence it is 
that usurpation is established by exacting 
service from the slave of another, or by put¬ 
ting a burden upon the quadruped of another, 
but not by sitting upon the oarpot of 
another; beoauso by the use of the slavo 
of another, and by loading the quadruped of 
another, the possession of the proprietor is 
destroyed, whereas by sitting upon the car¬ 
pet of another the possession of the pro¬ 
prietor is not destroyed It is to be observed 
that, if any person knowingly and wilfully 
usurp the property of another, he is held in 
law to be an offender, and becomes respon¬ 
sible for a compensation. If, on the con¬ 
trary, he should not have made the usurpa¬ 
tion knowingly and wilfully (at where a por- 
son destroys property on the supposition of 
its b^longiug to himself, and it afterwards 
proves the right of another), be is in that 
case also liable for a compensation, because 
a compensation is the right of men; but he is 
not an offender, as bis erroneous offence is 
cancelled ( Hi da yah . vol Hi. p. 522.) 
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AL-0BA8H1YAU 

li-QUlSHIYAH “ The 

Oorering, Overwhelming.” A name given to 
the Lxxxvmth Sfirah of the Qur’an, the word 
oocurriUg in the first verse for tho Day of 
Judgment: “Has there come to thoe the 
story of the overwhelming ? ” 

dHASIL (J~^A). “A washor of 

the dead.** An official is generally appointed 
for this purpose by the Imfim of the parish. 

OH AS SAN (($!—£). A tribe of 

Arabs inhabiting the western side of the 
Syrian desert in the time of Muhammad. 
(See Muir’s Life of Mahomet , voL i. p. 
clxxxiii.) 

QH AJ A FAN An Arabian 

tribe descended from Qais. 

QBAUS (v£>jfc). Lit. “ One to whom 

we can cry for help.” A mediator. A title 
given te a Muhammadan saint Some bold 
it to bo tbe highest order of sanctity, whilst 
othors regard H as socond in rank to that of 
Q*tb. According to the Ghtyaeu * l-Lughah 
it it an inferior rank of sanctity to that 
of Qntb. 

(UJAJAB (s—Ai). u Anger.” 

M wrath.” A word used frequently in the 
Qnr’ftn for the wrath of God, e.g. Sfirah iv. 
95: M God shall be angry with htm. M 

OHAZI (*3jVfl). Qne who fights in 
ths'cause of Islam. A hero; a warrior. One 
who slays an infidel. It is also a litio of 
distinction conferred by Muslim rulers.upon 
genorals and warriors of renown. In the 
Turkish Kmpiro the title of Ghatx impttos 
something similar to our u Fiold Marshal.” 
The Prophet is related to have said,*“God is 
sponsor for him who goes forth to fight in 
the road of God, for His satisfaction and for 
that of His Prophet He shall, if he be 
not killed, return to his home with plunder 
and rewards. And if ho die, his reward is 
paradise.” ( Miehkdt , book xvii o. 1.) 

QHAZWAH A military 

force when it is lead by either an Apostle 
(Ra*dt) or an Imam. A small force com¬ 
manded by one of the Imtoi’s lieutenants is a 
eariyah, or brigade. (See Ghiyasu * l-Lag hah , 
in loco i.) 

al-QJJAZZALI Abu 

Ijlaimd Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn 
Ahmad a/-£/$axfcdA*, a well known Sunni 
doctor surnamjid Hujjatu the proof 

of Ielim ”). He wee a native of aOs, and.for 
eometifne a professor in the college at Nai- 
sApfir. Born a.h. 460 (a.d. 1068), died A.it. 
60o (a.d. 1111), at jbe. HI* exposition 
on tho nature of God will bo found in tho 
article ood. Ilia great theological work is 
the Jhyd’u 1 UTurnL *d~Dln. 

QBLlBAH » f A). “ Slander; 

calumny.” Anything whispered of an absenv 
person to his detriment, although it be true. 

S htdn expressing a false accusation.) 
bah is condemned in the Qur’an (Sfirah 
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xlixi 12) : u 0*believers, avoid frequent sus¬ 
picions, for somo suspicions are a crime ; 
neither let one of you traduce (g&i5aA) ynother 
in his absence.” A chapter is devotod to 
the eondemnation of backbiting and .calumny 
in tho Traditions (vide Mi*hkat t book xxif. 
oh. x.) 

QHIFAR An Arabian 

triho in the time of Muhammad who inha« 
bitod a tract of country in tho vicinity of al- 
Madlnah. They were descendants of Abfi 
Zarri ’I-Qhif&rl. 

QJfflSHAWAH (I,UA). Lit. “A 

covering.” A dimness in the eye. A word 
nsed in tho Qur’an for epiritual blindness. 
Sfirah ii. 6: ** Their hearts and their ears 
hath God sealed up, and over their eyes is a 
covering .” 

QfilSLlN ((^L*5). The water, f 
blood, and matter, supposed by Muhamma¬ 
dans to run down fho. skin and flesh of the 
damned in holl. See Qur’un, Sfirah lxtot. 86: 
“No friend shall he have here that day, 
nor food but ghisltn.” 

GHOIj (JjA). A rnau-devouring 
demon of the woods. A species of Jinn 
[okhii.] 

OHULAM JCp^A), pi. ghilmah. A 

boy under age. A term used in modem 
Muslim for a slave, the legal word being 
‘abd. It oceurs in the Qur’fin for a eon. 
Sfirah ill. 42: M She (Mary) said, ‘ How can 
I have a son when a man has not touohod 
me?” 

QJJUIjAT (KU). 1M. " The Zea- 
lots.” A title givon to n leading seot of tho 
Shrahs who, through their excessive zeal for 
the Itnams, have raised them above the 
dogree of human beings. 

QUTJL'O’L (Jy*A). Defrauding or 

purloining any part of tho lawful plunder in 
a jihad or religious war. Forbidden in the 
Qur’in, Sfirah iii. 165: “ But he who shall 
defraud , shall corn* forth with his defraud- 
ings on.tbe day of the resurrection: then shall 
every soul be paid what it hath merited, and 
they shall not be treated with injustice.” 

QJJURAB (s4?A). Lit . “A crow." 

Ghurabu 7- Bain : “ The crow of separation.” 
A term used by the SfiO mystios (or a certain 
state of separation from God. (‘Abdu ’r- 
Razz&q’s Diet, of ffufi Terms.) 

QBURRAH A fine of fire 

hundred dirhams. A slavo of that value. It 
is the fine for a person striking a woman 
so as to oocasion a miscarriage. .. ( Hiddyah , 
voL It. p. 662.) 

GHUSL (J—A), as distinguished 

ftom ghati (washing) is the religious adt of 
bathing the whole body after a legal im¬ 
purity. It is founded upon tho express hi- 
. juaction of the Qur’an, Sfirah v. 9: “ If ye are 
polluted then purify yourselves,” And the 
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Tradition* moat minutoly relate the oocaaions 
on which the Prophet performed .the cere¬ 
mony of ghusf or bathing. The Muslim 
teachers of all sects fje unanimous in pre¬ 
scribing the washing of the whole body after 
the following acts, which render the body 
jvnub, or impure: (1) //c/y? ( monsos; (2) 
mifas, puerperium; (3) jiniat, ooitue; (4) 
ihtildm pollutio nocturna. It is absolutely 
necessary that every pert of the body should 
be wasnod, for ‘Alt relates that the Prophet 
said. He who leaves but one hair unwashed 
on his body, will be punished in hell accord¬ 
ingly." ( Mishkdt , book ii. c. viil) 

GBUSL MASNtTN (yy— J-fe). 

Lit. “ Washings which are Sunnali.” 

. Such washings are founded upon the Sun- 
nah, or prooept and practice of Muhammad, 
although they art' not supposed to be of 
divino institution. They are four in number: 
(1) Upon the admission of a convert to 
Islim ; (2) Before the Friday prayers and on 
the great festival*; (8) After washing the 
dead; (4) Alter blood-letting. (See §abihu 
l-BMpri, p. 89, Bobu V- Ghust .) Akrimah 
rolates that people came from al- 4 Iriq and 
asked Ibn ‘Abbas if he believed that bathing 
on Fridays was a divine institution, and Ibn 
‘Abbis replied, “ No, but bathing is a great 
purifier, end I will tell you how the custom 
of bathing began. Th- people were engaged 
in daily labour and wore blankets, and the 
people sweated to such a degree as to oauso 
a bad smell, so the Prophet said, ‘ 0 men! 
bathe ye oh Fridays and put some scent on 
your clothes/” (Matthew’s Mishkdt , vol i. 
p. 120, from the Uadis of Abu Da’ud.) 


GIANTS. There is but one allu¬ 
sion to giants in the Qur'An, namely, to the 
tribe ‘Ad, who are spokon pf as men “ with 
lofty statures" (Surah lxxxix. *6), and the 
oommontator, Shah 'Abdu *1-Azis of Delhi, 
says they were men of not lees than twelve 
yards in stature. Aoeording to a tradition in 
the Kitdbu *sh-Shafuh by the QAfi ‘Aya* 
(p. 66), Adam was sixty yards in height, 
m the Gkiydsu * l-Lughah , a giant ndxned *0j 
Is mentioned, who was born in the days of 
Adam and lived until the time of Moses, a 
period of 8,500 years, and that he was so 
high, tjiat the flood In tho days of Nosh only 
reaehed to his wsist There are traditions 
. and stories of giants whoso graves exist unto 
tho present day. throughout the whole of 
AsU. Opposite the Ohuroh Mission House at 
Pesbawur is a grave nine yards long, whioli 
is held in greet reverence by both MuhamV 
tnadane ana Hindus. De la' Belle, in lus 
Travels in Persia , vol ii p. 89, mentions 
several which exist In Persia. Giant graven in 
Hindustan are numerous. 


He who drinketh of it shall not be of my 
band; but he who xhail not taste it, drinking 
a drink out of tho hand excepted, shall be of 
my band.’ And, except a few of them, they 
drank of it. And when they had passed it, 
ho and those who believed with him, the 
former said, * We havo no strength this day 
against Goliath (J&lut) and his foroos:' But 
they who hold it as oertain that they must 
meet God, said, ‘ How oft, by God’s will, hath 
a small host vanquished a 'numerous host! 
and God is with the steadfastly enduring.”' 
(Surah ii. 250.) 

Which compare with Judges vii. 5:— 

“ So they brought down the people unto 
tho water; and tho Lord said unto Gideon, 
Evory one that lappeth of the water with hi* 
tonguo, as a dog luppetb,. him shall thou set 
by himself; likewise overy uue that bowetli 
down upon his knees to drink. . . . The Lord 
said, By the three hundred men that lapped will 
I save you, and deliver the Midianitee into thine 
hand * 

GIFTS. Arabic htbqh (X*), pi. 

hi bat. A deed of gift. The term hibah in 
the languago of Muslim law means a transfer 
of property made immediately and without 
exonamge. He who makes the gift is called 
the wdfib, or donor t the thing'given, mauhub ; 
and the person to whom it is given is mauhub 
lahu . 

Muhammad sanctioned the retraction of a 
gift when bp said, tV A donor preserves his 
right to his gift, so long as he does not obtain 
a return for it. 1 * Although there is another 
tradition which says: “ Let not a donor re- 
traot his gift; but let a father if he pleases 
retraot his gift to his ton.” Ash-Bhafi‘1 
maintains that it is not lawful t<f retract a 
gift, except it be from a father to a son. All 
the doetprs are agreed that to rotract a gift 
is an abomination, for Mu^ftixunud said: “ Tho 
retraction of a gift is like eating one’s spittle.” 
The general opinion is that a gift to a 
styanger may be retracted, but nut a gift to 
a kinsman. A retracted gift, by the mutual 
consent of the parties, should be effeoted bv 
a decree of the QA$i, or Judge. ( Hidauah, 
voL iU. p. 290.) 

GIRDLE Arabic nitdq (jVU). 

Amongst the BalfhsasMs and several other 
orders of faqlr investiture with a girdle is 
the sign of incorporation into the order. The 
Uak'btAsbia say that Adam was the first to 
wear the girdle worn by them, and after him 
fifteen other piophots wore it in succession, 
viz. Seth, Noah, Shu*aib, Job, Joseph, Abra¬ 
ham, Hutha*, Yusha‘, Jirjis, Jonas, $alih, 
Zakariah, al-Khizr. IlyAs, and Jesns. (Brown a 
Dervishes, p. 145.) 


GIDEON. In tho Qur’an there is 

evidently a confusion in one passage between 
the story of Saul as told therein, and the 
account of Gideon given in the Old Testament, 
as the following extracts will show: — 

“*Ard when Saul marched forth with his 
forces, he said, 4 God will test you by a river; 


GNOSTICS. “ The singular cor¬ 
respondence between the allusions to the cru • 
cifixion in the Gorin, and the wild speoola 
tions of the early heretics, have lod to the 
conjecture that Mahomet aoquirod his notions 
of Christianity from a Gnostic source. But 
Gnostioism had disappeared from Egypt 
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before tho sixth century, and there is no 
reason for supposing that it had at sny time 
gained footing in Arabia. Besides, there is 
no affinity between the enpernaturalism of tho 
Gnosties and Docetas, and the ratiouslism of 
the Oorta. According to the former, tho 
Deity must he romoved far from the gross 
contact of evil matter; and the /Eon Christ, 
which alighted upon Jesua. at His baptism, 
must ascend to its native regions before the 
crucifixion. With Mahomet, on tho contrary, 
Jesus Christ was a mere man—wonderfully 
bom, indeed—but still an ordinary man, a 
aorrant of the Almighty, as others had been 
before him. But although there Is no ground 
for belieyHig that Gnostic doctrines were 
taught to Mahomet, yet some of the etrango 
fancies of those heretics, preseryod in Syrian 
tradition, may hare come to tho ears of his 
informants (the chief of whom, even on 
Christian topics, soem to have been Jews, 
unable probably to distinguish heretical fable 
from Cnristian doctrine), and haye been by 
them adopted as a likely and conyenient 
mode of explaining away that which formed 
the great barrier betwoon Jews and Chris¬ 
tians/' (Muir's Tjif* of Mahomet, now od. 
p. 101.) 


GOD. The name of the Creator of 

tho UnWerso in the Qur'ftn is Allah, which is 
the title given to the Supreme Being by Mu¬ 
hammadans of every race and language. 

Allah is supposed to be derived from ildh, 
a deity or goa, with the addition of tho defi¬ 
nite article al—Al-ilah , “ the God or, ac¬ 
cording to some authorities, it is from Idh, i.e, 
Al-iah, “ the secret one." But Abtt I^anifab 
says that just as the essence of God is un¬ 
changeable, so is His namo, and that Allah 
has oyer been the name of tho Eternal Being. 
(See Qhtfdgu ’l-Imghak.) 

Allah may be an Arabic rendering of the 


Hebrew el, and the unused root 

*/, M to be strong," or from H>» »in- 

gnlar form of H i» oxprooood in 

Persian find Hindustani by the word ICkutld, 
derived from the Persian k^ud, self; the 
self-existing one. 

Another word Tory frequently used for the 
Almighty in the Qur'an is Babb, which is 
generally translated in EnglishWersion* of tho 
Qur'an, “Lord." It soems to stand in the 
relative position of the Jehovah of the Old 


Testament and tho Kvpioq of tho New Testa¬ 
ment. The word is understood by Muslims 
to mean M the snstainer," but it is probably 


derived from the Hebrew rabbah , M a 

stronghold," or from its root rub, which, ac¬ 
cording to Gesenius, means “ a multitude," or 
anything of else or importance. 

The title Allah is called the lemu 
or, the essential name of God, all other titles, 
including Babb, being considered A»md*u 
SifaL or “attributes" of the Divine Being. 
These attributes are called al-Atma'a found, 
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or the •* excellent names." Tho oxpreeeion 
occurs in tho Qur'an (Sfirah vii. 170), “ But 
God's «Ve excellent name *, call on Him 
thereby/' This verse is commented upon in 
the Traditions, and Abu Hurairah says that 
Muhammad said, “ Vorny, thero are ninety- 
nine names of God, nnd whoovor rocites them 
shall enter into Paradise." 

In tho same tradition these names (or 


attributes) are givon as 

1. Ar-Rahman 

2. A r-Rahim . 

8 A l-Malik . 

4. Al-Quddu», 

5. A*-Sal am . 

6. Al-Mu'min 

7. Al-Muhaimin 

8. A/^Atix 

0. Al-Jabbar . 

10. Al-Mutakabbir . 

11. AUKhdliq 

12. Al-Bdri 

18. Al-Mu$awwir . 

14. Al-Qhaffdr 

15. Al-Qphhdr 

10. Al-Wohhdb. . 

17. Ar.RoMMni/ 

18. Al-Fatldh 

19. Al^Alim . 

20. AUQabia . 

21. Al-Basit . 

22. Al-Khajit . 

28 A r-Rtf' . 

24. Al-Micizr . 

25. Af-Mutil . 

20. Ae-Sdmi* 

27. Al-Baftr . 

28. Al-Hakim . 

29. Al-*Adl 

80. Al-Latif . 

81. Al Khabb . 

82. Al-Hftlbn . 

88. Al-'Atim . 

84. Al - (jhafur 

85. Aeh-Shakur 

86. At-'Ati 

87. AUKabir ». 

8& Al-Hafig . 

89. Al'MuqU . 

40. Al-HaHb . . 

41. AlJaM . 

42. AU Karim . 

48. Ar-Baqib . 

44. Al-Mwlb . 

45. Al- Wan* . 

40. Al-Hakim . 

47. Al-Wadud 

48. Af-MqjUi . 

49. A l-Bain . 

50. Aek-Shahid 

51. Al-Haaq . 

52. Al- WnkV . 

53. Al- Q/cttoi . . 

54. Al-Mcttin . 

55. Al - Wat I - 

56. Al-Hamirl . 

57. Al-kultti . 

86. Al-Mubd 4 . 

59. AUMwid . 

00. Al-Muhyx 


follows:— 

Tho Morciful. 

The Oompassionato. 
The Ring. 

Tho Holy. 

The Poaoo. 

Tho Faithful. 

The* Protector. 

Tho Mighty. 

Tho Repairer. 

The Great. 

The Creator. 

The Maker. 

The Fashioner. 

The Forgirer. 

The Dominant. 

Tho Bostowor 
Tho Provider. 

Tho Oponor. 

Tho Rnowor. 

The Restraincr. 

Tho Spreader. 

The Abaser. 

The Exalter. 

The Honourer. 

Tho Destroyer. 

The Hearer. 

The Seer. 

The Ruler. 

The Just. 

The Subtle. 

The Aware. 

The Clement. 

Tho Grand. 

The Forgiving. 

The Grateful. 

The Exalted. 

The Great. 

The Guardian. 

Tho Strengthened 
The Rookoner. 

The Majeetio. 

The Generous 
The Watcher. 

The Approver. 

The Comprehensive. 
The Wise. 

The Jawing. 

Tho G orious 
The Raiser. 

The Witness. 

The Truth. 

The Advocato. 

The Strong. 

The Firm. 

The Patron. 

The Laudable. 

The Counter. 

The Beginner 
The Restorer. 

The Quiokenor 
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61. Al-AI limit . 

62. Al-Haiy . 

63. Al-Q^iwum 

64. At- Wfyid . 

66 . At-Majid . 

66 . Al- Wahid - 

67. Ab-$amad. 

68 . Al-Qcuiir . 

69. Al-Muqtadir 

70. Al-Muqaddim 

71. Al-Mu % a khkh ir 

72. Al-Awwal . 

73. Al-Athir . 

74. Af-£aAt> . 

76. Al-Batin . 

76. AMFd/l . 

77. m Al-Muta t dti 

78. A l-Barr 

79. At-Tauwdb 

80. Al-Afuntagiw 

81 . Al~ k Afuw . 

82. Ar-Ra'uf . 

83. Maliku U-Mulk 


Tho Killer. 

The Living. 

The Subsisting. 

The Finder. 

The GlprioiU. 

The One. 

The Eternal. 

The Powerful. 

The Prevailing. 

The Bringing for¬ 
ward. 

The Deferrer. 

The First. 

The Last. 

The Evident. 

The Hidden. 

The Qovomor. 

The Exaltod. 

The Righteous. 

The Accepter of 
Repentance. 

The Avenger. 

Tho Pardoner. 

The Kind. 

The Ruler of tho 
Kingdom. 

84. Zu 'l-Jaldli wa 7- The Lord of Majesty 


Ikram 
86. Al-Muqti(, 

86. A l-Jami* . 

87. Al-ilttanl . 

88. Al-Muyhtd 

89. Al-Mtfti . 

90. Al-Mani* . 

91. Af-Zdrr 

92. An-N^fi* . 
98. An-Nut 
94. Al-IIddi . 
96. Al-Badi* . 

96. Al-Bdqi 

97. At-Warii . 

98. Ar-Rashid, 
09. A9-$aLur . 


und Liberality. 
The Equitable. 
Tho Oolloctcr. 

Tho Indopoudout. 
The Knriobor. 

The Giver. 

The Withholder. 
The Distresser. 
The Proflter. 

The Light. 

Tho Guide. 

The Incomparable. 
The Euduring. 

The Inheritor. 

The Director. 

The Patient. 


The list either begins or closes with Allah % 
thus completing the number of one hundred 
names, which are usually rocitod on a rosary 
in the ceremony of Zikr fzixn], as well as at 
all leisure moments, by devout Muslims. The 
Walihabla do not use a rosary but count 
tho names on tlrnir fingers, which they say! 
was the custom of the Prophet, for from the 
Traditions it appoars that Muhammad did 
not use «a rosary. 

* According to tho Traditions (Mithkdt, book 
x, c. i.), the Almighty has an f* exalted 
name " known as the Ittnu 'l-A'tarn, which 
Muhammad is rslated to have said was 
either in the Sdratu’l-Baqarah , the second 
chapter of the Qur’an, 158th verse, or in the 
Siiratu Ali *Jnuin t the third chapter, first 
verse. The nemos of God whioh occur in 
those two versos sire ar-Rahman, “ the Mer¬ 
ciful," ar-Rahim, “ The Compassionate," al- 
ifaiy, “the Living," and al-Quiyum , “the 
Subsisting." There is, however, another tra¬ 
dition, from which it would appoar that tho 
name may be either al-Ahad , “ the One," or 
a*-.Sanaa, M the Eternal" 

•Abdu 7-lUqq, in his remarks on these 
traditions, says that it is generally held, ac¬ 


cording to a tradition by 4 Ayishah, that this 
great name is known only to the prophets 
and other saintly persons. The compilor of 
the Kitdbu *t-T(?nfiit says It Is none other 
than the name of Allah . 

The Prophet having said that whoever 
calls upon. God by this name shall obtain all 
his desires ( Miihkdt\ hook x. o,i.pt. 2), tho 
various sects of faqirs and mystics spend 
much time in endeavouring to ascertain what 
tho namo really is [pa 4 wau], and the person 
who is able to assort that he has obtained 
this soorot knowledge possesses groat in¬ 
fluence over the minds of the superstitious. 

Thero can be littlo doubt that tho discus¬ 
sion regarding this exalted name has arissn 
front the oiroumstauce that Muhammad be¬ 
came aware of tho fact that the Jews never 
recited the great name of Johovah, and spoke 
of it as “ tbo great and terrible name," ‘‘ the 
peculiar nAmo ” of God. 

The attributes of God as expressed in the 
ninety-nine names, are divided into tho atma'u 
'l-jalaliyah, or tho glorious attributes, and 
the a mimTu ’l-jamaliyah, or the terrible attri¬ 
bute#. Suoh names as ar-Rahim, “ the Mer¬ 
ciful," al-Kurbn , “ the Kind," and al *AJum i 
44 the Forgiver," belonging to the former; and 
al-QfiMpi, 44 the Strong," al Muntaqim , M th* 
Avenger," and al-Q/iair , “tho Powerful," to 
the latter. 

In praying to God it is usual for tho-wor¬ 
shipper to sddross the Almighty by that 
name or attribute which he wishes to appeal 
to. For example, if praying for pardon, he 
will address God as either ul-*Afuw t “tho 
Pardoner," or at-Tauwab, “the Receiver of 
repentance.' 

A belief in tho existeno# of God, His Unity, 
His Absolute Powor, and in the other essen¬ 
tial attributes of an Eternal and Almighty 
fioing, is the most important part of the 
Muslim religion, and is supposed to he ex¬ 
pressed in the two clauses of the well-known 
formula : — 

MIDI MD 

La itdha Jl-ld 7 -lahu. 

There ia no deity But Allih. 

The first- olause, 41 There ia no deity," is 
knowu as the M*/i, or that which is rejeetsd, 
and iho second clause, •* But Allah," as tho 
ltbdt % or that whioh is established, the 
torm NaJ'l wa-Igbdt being applied to the first 
two clauses of the Muslim’s KcUimak, or 
creed. 

The teaching of Muhammad in his Qur’in 
as to the nature of God, forms such sn im¬ 
portant consideration in an exposition qf 
Isl&m, that no apology is needed for full and 
longthy quotations from that book on tho 
subject. 

The following verses are arrtiyod in 
chronological order according to JaUUu d- 
dm at-SujfutVt list:— 

Suratu H-Ikhldt. Chapter oxiiL 
(One of the earliest chapters of the 
Qur’in ) 

** Say, He is God, One [Godl 

M God, the Eternal 
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u He begotteth net nor is begotten, 

M And there is nohe equal unto Him.” 

Siratu 'l-A*raf. Chapter vii: 52. 

(Given at al-Madinah.) 

11 verily your Lord is God, who created the 
heaven* aiuf the earth in six days: then Ho 
ascended the throne. He eauseth the night 
to cover the day; it followeth it swiftly: and 
He created the sun and the moon and the 
stars, made subject utterly to His command. 
Do not the Whole creation* and command be¬ 
long to Him? Blessed be God, the Lord of 
the Worlds.** 

Suratm Maryam. Ohaptor xix. 91-96, 
(Giron at Makkah.) 

14 They ear, 4 The Compassionate hath 
gotten offspring': Yd have dono an impious 
thing. 

44 It wauteth little but that* the boavans be 
rent thereat, and that the earth cleave 
asunder, and that the mountains fall down in 
pieoes. 

44 For that they have attributed offspring 
to the Compassionate, when it besoemetb not 
the Compassionate to get offspring. 

u There is none of all that are in the hoa- 
vons and the earth but he shall oome unto 
the Compassionate as a servant. . He hath 
known them and numbered them with an 
exact numbering 

* 4 And eaoh of them shall oome unto Him 
on the day of reshrreotion, alone. 

44 Verily those who have believed and have 
done the things that are right, on them the 
Compassionate will bestow [His] love.** 

Suratu 'l-Jfijr. Chapter xv. 10-25. 

{Given at Makkah.) 

44 We (God) have placed in heaven the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac , and adorned them tor the 
beholders with the constellation *; 

44 And We have guarded them (by meant of 
shooting stars) from every accursed devil 

“ Excepting him who listened by stealth, 
whom a manifest shooting star pursueth. 

44 We have also spreaa forth the earth, and 
thrown thereon firm mauntains f and We have 
caused to spring forth in it every kind [of 
green thing] weighed. 

44 And We have provided for you therein 
necessaries of life, and for him whom ye do 
Hot sustain; 

44 And there is not a thing bnt ths store¬ 
houses thereof are with tls and We send it 
not down save in determined quantities. 

44 We also sand the fertilizing winds, and 
We send down water from heaven, and give 
you to drink thereof; and ye are not the 
storerQ of it. 

44 And verily'We give life and dnath, and 
Wo are the heirs of all the creation. 

44 We also know those who have gone 
heforo you, and We know those who follow 
after [you]. 

M *And vorily tbyJxml will assemble them 
together: for He is Wise. Knowing.” 

Suratv *l-An % dm . Chapter vl 59-64. 

(Given at Makkah.) 

44 With Him are the keys of the hidden 
things: none knoweth them bnt Ho: and He 
knoweth whatsoever is on the land and in 


the sea, and there falleth not a leaf but Ho 
knoweth it, nor a grain in the dark parts of 
the earth; nor a moist thing nor a dry thing, 
bnt Tit is notedlin a distinct writing. 

44 And it is He who taketh your souls at 
night, and knoweth what ye have gained in 
the day; then He reviveth you therein, that 
an appointed time may be fulfilled. Then 
unto Him shall yo return: then will He 
doclare unto you what ye have dono. 

44 And He is the Supreme ovor His servants, 
and He sendeth watchors over you, - until 
when death oometh unto any one of you, Our 
messengers take his soul, and they fail 
not. 

44 Then are they returned unto God their 
Lord, the True. Doth not Judgment belong 
to Him ? And He Is the most quiek of 
reckoners. 

44 Sat, Who delivereth you from the dark¬ 
nesses of the land and of the sea, when yo 
supplicate Him humbly and in secret, saying, 
‘If Thou deliver us from these dangtrt % we 
will assorodly be of [the number of] the 
thankful * ? 

44 Say. God delivereth you front them and 
from every affliction." 

/*., 95-100 

44 Verily God eauseth the grain to oome 
forth, and the date-stone: He bringeth forth 
the living from the dead, and He bringeth 
forth the dead from the living: This is God; 
then wherefore are ye turned away? 

14 He eauseth the dawn to appear, and hath 
ordained the night for rest, and the sun and 
the moon for reckoning time: this is the 
appointment of the Mighty, the Wise. 

41 And it fs llo who hath ordained for yon 
tho stars, that ye may be guided by them in 
the darkness of the land and of the sea: We 
have olearly shown the signs of Our power 
unto the people who know. * 

44 And it is He who hath produced you 
from one soul, and there it a plaoe of rest and 
of storing: We have clearly shown the signs 
to the people who understand. 

41 And it is He who hath sent down wator 
from heaven, and We have produced thereby 
the germs of overything, ana We have eansed 
the green thing to come forth therefrom, from 
wbioh We draw forth grains massed; and 
from the palm-tree, from its fruit-branoh, 
dusters of dates heaped together: and gar¬ 
dens of grapes, and the olive and the pome¬ 
granate. like one another and not like. Look 
ye at their fruits when they bear fruit, and 
their ripening. Verily therein are signs unto 
ths people who believe. 

14 Vet they, have set up tho Jinn as partners 
of God. though He hath created them, and 
without knowledge have they falsoly attri¬ 
buted to Him sons and daughters. Extolled 
he His purity, and high he He ekalted above 
that which they attribute [to Him] t 

44 He ft the Author of the heavene and the 
.earth. How then should He haye offspring, 
when He hsth no consort, and hath created 
everything and knoweth everything? 

4< This Is God your Lord. There is no God 
but He, the Creator of everything: thereforo 
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worship ye Him; and He is guardian ovor 
everything. 

** The eyoa see Him not, but He aeeth the 
eyoe: and He ia the Gracious, tho Knowing." 

Svrutu Beat* Isra'iL Chapter lxvii. 1-4. 

(Given at Makkah.) 

“ Blessed be He in whose hand is the domi¬ 
nion and who is all powerful; 

“Who hath created death and life, that 
Tie may prove you, which of you [will be] 
lieat in works: and He is the Mighty, tho 
Vory-Forgiving: 

“Who hath created seven hoavens, one 
above another. Thou seest not any fault in 
tho creation ef the Compassionate. But lift 
up the eyos again to heaven. Dost thou son 
any fissures f 

“Then lift up thd eyes again twioo; the 
sight shall return unto thee dull and dim." 

Suratu 'UAnkabut. Chapter axis. 40-48. 

(Given at Makkah.) 

“ The likefiess of those who take to them¬ 
selves Tutelar § instead of God is as the like¬ 
ness of the spider, whioh maketh for herself 
a dwelling; and the frailost of dwellings 
surely is the dwelliug of tho spider 1 If they 
anow-! 

“ VerPy God knoweth whatever thing they 
Invoke in His stead ;* and He is the Mighty, 
the Wise. 

“And these parables we propound unto 
rnen; but none understand them oxoept the 
wise. 

“God hath orested tho heavens and tho 
earth in truth: verily therein is s sign unto 
the believers.” 

Surat* 'l-Baqarah. Chapter ii. 107-160. 

(Given at al-Madinah.) 

“ And your God is One God: there is no 
god but Uo, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

“ Verily in the creation of the heavens and 
the earth, and the varying of night and day, 
and the ships that course upon the sea laden 
with what is profitable to mankind, and the 
water that God hath sent down from heaven, 
quickening the earth thereby after its death, 
and scattering about it all kinds of beasts; 
and in the changing of the winds, and the 
olouds that are compelled to do service be¬ 
tween heaven and earth, are signs unto a 
people who understand. 

“Vet among men are those who take to 
themselves, beside God, idols, whioh they 
love as with the love of God: but those who 
have believed are more loving towards God 
than these toward « their idols ." 

7A, 250:— 

“ God 1 There is no God but He, the 
Ever-Living, the Ever-Subsisting. Slumber 
seizeth Him not, nor sleep. To Him be- 
longeth whatsoever is in the Heavens and 
whatsoever is in the Earth. Who is he that 
shall interoedo with Him, unless by His per¬ 
mission t He knoweth »what [hath boon] 
before them and what [shall bo] after them, 
and they shalHuot compass aught of His 
knowledge save .what He willeth. His Throne 
comprehendeth the Heavens and the Earth, 
and tho care of them burdenoth Him not. 
And He is the High, the Great. 


Suratu Ali 1 Imran, Chapter ill 25. 

(Given at al-Madinah ) 

“ S>ay, 0 God, to whom belongeth dominion, 
Thon givest dominion to whom Thou wilt, 
and from whom Thou wilt Thou takest it 
away; Thou exalteat whom Thou wilt, and 
whom Thou wilt Thou humblest. In Thy hand 
is good. Verily Thou art all-powsHuC 
“ Thou causost the night to pass into the 
day, and Thou causest the day to pass into 
tho night; and Thon bringest forth the living 
from tho doad. and Thou bringest forth tho 
dead from the living; and Thou givest sus¬ 
tenance to whom Thou wilt without mea¬ 
sure.** 

Suratu 'r-Ra'd. Chapter xiii. 18. 

(Given at al-Madinah.) 

11 It is He who maketh the lightning 1 6 
appear unto you, [causing] fear and hope of 
rain , and formeth the pregnant* clouds. 

“And the thunder proclaimeth His per¬ 
fection with His praise; and [likewiseI the 
angels* in fear of Him. And He sondeth the 
thunderbolts, and strikteth with them whom 
He ploaseth, whilst they dispute concerning 
Goa ; for He is mighty in power.** 

Suratu , n-Nisd'. Chapter iv. 61. 

f Given at al-Madinah.) 

“verily God will not forgive the associat¬ 
ing with Him [any other being as a god], but 
will forgivo other sins unto whom Ho 
pleaseth; and whoso assooiateth [another] 
with God hath wrought a great wickedness." 

The following is an interpretation of the 
Muslim belief in the existence and nature of 
God, by the famous scholastic, divine, the 
Imam al-Ghaatili. in his book entitled «/- 
Maofadu *l-asna t an extract from which 
Ook ley has translated from Pocack's Specimen 
Historic A rahum ;— 

“ Praise be to God the Creator and Restorer 
of all things; who does whatsoever He 
pleases, who is master of the glorious throne 
and mighty foroe, and direots His sinoere ser¬ 
vants Into the right way and the 'Straight 
path; who favoureth them, who have once 
borne testimony to the unity, by preserving 
their confessions from the darkness of doubt 
and hesitation ; who directs them to follow 
His chosen apostle, upon whom be the bless¬ 
ing and peace of God; and to go after His 
most honourable companions, to whom he 
hath vouchsafed His assistance and direction 
which is revealed to them in His essenco and 
operations by the excellencies of His attri¬ 
butes, to tho knowledge whoreof no man 
attains but ho that hath boon taught by hear¬ 
ing. To these, as touching His essenco, He 
maketh known that He is one, and hath no 

E artner; singular, without anything like 
iim; uniform, having no contrary; separsto. 
having no equal. He is ancient, having no 
first; eternal, having uo hogiimiug; remain¬ 
ing for over, having no ond; continuing to 
oloruity, without any termination. He per¬ 
sists, without ceasing to be; remains with* 
out failing, and never did cease, nor ever shall 
coase to be described by glorious attributes, 
nor is subject to any decree so as to be de¬ 
termined by any precise limits or set times, 
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but U the Slrst and the Lett, and ia within 
and without* 

“ ( What God u not) He, glorified be His 
name, is not a body endued with form, nor a 
•obstante circumscribed with limits or deter¬ 
mined by raeasnre; neither does He resemble 
btKlfos, as thoy are eapable of being measured 
or divided. Neither is He a substance, neither 
do substances exist In Him; neither is He an 
accident, nor do aceidonts exist in Him. 
Neither is ho like to. anything that exists, 
neither is anything like to Him; nor is he 
determinate in quantity nor comprehended by 
bounds, nor eiroumseribed by the differences 
of situation, nor contained in the hearens. 
He sits upon the throne, after that manner 
whioh He Himself hath described, and in that 
same sense whicb He Himself means, which 
is a sitting far removed from any notion of 
contact, or resting upon, or local situation; 
but both the throne itself, and whatsoever is 
upon it, are sustained by the goodness of his 
power, and are subject to the grasp of His 
hand. But He is above the throne, and above 
all things, even to the utmost ends of the 
earth; but so above as at the same time not 
to bo a whit nearer the throne and the 
heaven; since He ia exalted by (infinite) 
degrees shore the throne no less thsn He is 
exalted above the earth, and at the same 
time is near to everything that hath a being; 
nay, 4 nearer to man than their jugular veins, 
and is witness to everything *: though His 
nearness is not like the nearness of bodies, 
as neither is His essence like the essence of 
bodies. Neither doth He exist in anything, 
neither doth anything exist in Him; but He 
Is too high to be contained in anv place, and 
too holy to be determined by time; for He 
wai before time and place were created, and 
is now after the same manner as He always 
was. He is also distinct from the creatures 
by HU attributes, neither is there anything 
besides Himself in His ossence, nor is His 
essence in any other besides Him. He is too 
holy to be subject to change, or any local 
motion; neither do any accidents dwell in 
Him, nor any contingencies befall Him; bnt 
He abides through all generations with His 

S lorious attributes, free from all danger of 
iissolution. As to tht attribute of perfec¬ 
tion, He wants no addition of His perfection. 
As to being, He is known to exist by the 
apprehension of the understanding; and He 
ia seen as He is by an ocular intuition, which 
will be vouchsafed out of His mercy and 
graoe to the holy in the eternal mansion, com¬ 
pleting their joy by the vision of His glorious 
prssenoe. 

** (His power.) He, praised be His name, 
is living, powerful, mighty, omnipotent, not 
liable to any defect or impotence; neither 
slumbering nor sleeping, nor being obnoxious 
to decay or death. To Him belongs the 
kingdom, and the power, and the might. 
His is the dominion, and the excellency, and 
the ercarion, and the eommand thereof. The 
heavens are folded up in His right hand, and 
all creatures are oooched within His grasp. 
His excellency oonsists In His creating and 


producing, and His unity in. communicating 
existence and a beginning of boing. He 
created men and their works, and measured 
out their maintenance and their determined 
times. Nothing that Is possible can escape 
His grasp, nor can the vlolsaitudes of things 
olmlo his power. The effects of his might 
arc Innumerable, and theobjocts of his know¬ 
ledge Infinite. 

** (His knowledge.) Ho, praised he His 
name, knows all thinge that can be under¬ 
stood, and comprehends whatsoever comes to 
pass, from the extremities of the earth to tho 
highest heavens. Even the weight of a pis- 
miro could not escape Him either in earth or 
heaven; but He would perceive tho oreoping 
of the black pismire in the dark night upon 
the hard stone, and discern tho motion of an 
atom in the open air. He knows what is 
secret and conceals it, and views the concep¬ 
tions of the minds, and the motions of 
the thoughts, and the inmost recesses of 
secrets, by a knowledge auoient and eternal, 
that never ceaeed to be His attribute from 
eternal otornity, and not by any new know¬ 
ledge, suporadded to His essenoo, either in¬ 
hering or adventitious. 

•* (ms will.) Ho, praised be His name; 
doth will those things to be that are, and dis¬ 
poses of All aocidonts. Nothing passes in the 
ompire, nor the kingdom, neither liUlo nor 
much, nor email nor great, nor good nor evil, 
nor profitable nor hurtful, por faith nor in¬ 
fidelity, nor knowledge nor ignoranoe, nor 
prosperity nor adversity, nor increase nor de¬ 
crease, nor obedienoe nor rebellion, but by 
Hie determinate counsel and decree, and His 
deflnito sentence and will. Nor doth the 
wink of him that seeth, nor the subtlety of 
him that thlnketh, exceed the bounds of His 
will; but it is He who gave all thinge their 
beginning; He is the creator and restorer, the 
sobs operator of what He ploases; thore is no 
reversing His docree nor delaying what He 
hath determined, nor ia thore any refuge to 
man from his rebellion against Him, but only 
His help and meroy; nor hath any man any 
power to perform any duty towards Him, but 
through His love and will. Though mon, 
genii, angels and devils, should conspire to¬ 
gether oitber to put ono single atom in 
motion, or cause it to costs its motion, with¬ 
out His will and approbation, they would not 
be able to do it His will subsists in His 
essence amongst the rest of His attributes, 
and was from eternity one of His eternal 
attributes, by which He willed from eternity 
the existence of those things that 11c had 
decreed, which wore produced in tboir proper 
seasons according to Ills eternal will, without 
any before or after , snd in* agreement both 
with His knowledge and will, and not bj* me¬ 
thodising of thoughts, nor w.aitiog for a 
proper time, for which reason no one thing 
is in Him a hindrance from another. 

44 (His hearing and sight.) And He, praised 
be His name, is bearing and seeing, and 
heareth and seeth. No audible object, how 
still soever, escapcth His hearing; nor is any 
thiug vitiblo so small as to escape his sight: 
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(or distance it no hindrance to Hit hearing, 
nor darkness to His sight. He sees without 
pupil or eye-lid, and hears without any pas¬ 
sage or ear, evep as He knoweth without a 
heart, and performs His actions without the 
assistance of any corporeal limb, and creates 
without any instrument, for His attributes 
(or properties) are pot like those of men, any 
more than His essence is like theirs. 

“(Hi* word.) Furthermore, He doth speak, 
command, forbid, promise, and threaten by an 
eternal, anoient word, subsisting in His 
essence. Neither is it like to the word of the 
creatures, nor doth it consist in a voice 
arising from the oommotion of the air and the 
collision of bodies,.nor letters which are sepa¬ 
rated by the joining together of the Ups or 
the motion of the tougue. The Qur'fcn, the 
Law, the Gospel, and the Psalter, are bopks 
sent down by Him to His apostles, and the 
Qur'An,.indeed, is read *with tongues, written 
in books, and kept in hearts: yet as subsist¬ 
ing in the essenoo of God, it doth not becomd 
liable to separation and division - whilst it is 
transferred into the hearts and the papery. 
Thu% Moses also heard the Word of God 
without voice or letter, even as the saints be¬ 
hold the essence of God without substance 
or accident. And siheo these are his attri¬ 
butes, He liveth and knoweth, is powerful 
and willeth and. operateth, and seeth end 
speaketh, by life ana knowledge, and will and 
hearing; and sight and word, not by His 
simple essence. 

“ (Hi* work*.) He, praised be His name, 
exists after suoh a manner that nothing be¬ 
sides Him hath any being but what is pro¬ 
duced by His operation, and flowoth from His 
justice after the best, most excellent, most 
perfect, and roost just model. He is, more¬ 
over, wise in His works, and just in His 
deoreia. Hut His justico is not to be com¬ 
pared with the justice of men. For a man 
may be supposed to act unjustly by invading 
the possession of juiother; but no injustice 
can be conceivod by Odd, inasmuch as there 
Is nothing that belongs to any other besides 
Himself, so that wrong is not impotable to 
Him as meddling with things not appertaining 
to Him. All things, Hiuisell only excopted, 
genii, men, the dovil, angels, heaven, earth, 
animals, plants, substance, accident, intel¬ 
ligible', sensible, were all created originally by 
Him. He created them by His power out of 
mere privation, and brought them into light, 
when as yot they were nothing at all, but He 
alone existing from eternity, neither fu 
there any other with Him. Now He created 
all things in the beginning for the manifesta¬ 
tion of His power, and His will, and the con¬ 
firmation of His word, which was true from 
all eternity. Not that He stood in need of 
them,nor wanted them; but He manifestly 
declared His glory in wresting and producing, 
and commanding, without heme under any 
obligation, nor out of necessity. Loving kind- 
note, the showing favour and grace, and 
beneficence, belong to Him; whereas it is in 
His power to pour forth upon men a variety 
of torments, and affiiet them with various 


kinds of sorrows and diseases, whleh, if He 
were to do, His justice could not be arraigned, 
nor would be be obargeable with injustice. 
Tot he rewards thoto that worship Him for 
their obedience on acoount of his promise and 
beneficence, not of their merit nor of necessity, 
since there is nothing which He oen be tied 
to perform; ner can any injustice be sup¬ 
posed in Him,tior can He be under,any obli¬ 
gation to any person whatsoever. That His 
creatorss, howevsr. should be bound to serve 
Him, ariseth from His having declared by the 
tongues of the prophets that it was due to 
Him from them. The worship of Him is uot 
Simply the dictate of the understanding, but 
He sent messengers to carry to men His com¬ 
mands, and promises, and threats, whose 
veracity He proved by manifest miracles, 
whereby men are obliged to give credit to 
them in those things that they relate * 

Inoluded in the attributes of God as given 
in His ninety nine titles or names, there are 
the Hajl fifdl , or Seven Attributes; Muham¬ 
mad al-Barqawi baa expressed them as 
foliows:— 

(l) Haydty or Life. God Most High Is 
atone to be adored. He has neither associate 
nor equal Ho is* free from the ^perfections 
of humanity. He is ueither begotten nor 
doos lie beget. He is .invisible He is with¬ 
out figure, form, eolour or part His exist¬ 
ence has neither beginning nor end. He is 
immutable. If He so wills. He can annihilate 
the world b a moment of time and, if it seem 
good to Him, recreate it in an instant 
Nothing is difficult to Hint whether it be the 
creation ef a fly or that of-the seven heavens. 
He receives neither profit nor loss from what¬ 
ever may happen. If all the Infidsis become 
believers and all the irreligious pious, He 
would gain. no advantago. On the other 
hand, II all Believers became infidels, He 
would sufTor no loss. 

(3) 4 /7m, or Knowledge. He has knowledge 
of aU things bidden or manifest, whether in 
heaven or on earth. He knows the number 
of the leaves.of the trees, of the grains of 
wheat and of sand. Events past and future 
are known to Him. He knows what enters 
into the heart ef man and what He iftters 
with His mouth. He alone, except those to 
whom Ho has revealed them, knows the in¬ 
visible things. He is free from forgetfulness, 
negligence and error. His knowledge is 
eternal: it ia not posterior to Hie essence. 

(8) QadraA, or Power. He Is Almighty< 
If He wills. He can raise the dead, make 
stonei-talk, trees walk, annihilate the heavens 
and the earth, 'and recreate of gold or of 
silver thousands-similar to those destroyed, 
fje can'transport a man in a moment of time 
from-the. east to the west, or from the west to 
the east.-to the seventh heaven. His 
power is sternal a priori end a pwrttrion. U 
is net posterior to Hie essehoe. 

(4) iredbA, or Will He sen do what He 
UUle, and whatever He wills ao m e e to pass. 
Ho io not obliged to act. Everything, good oc 
evil, in this world exists by HIs wilL He wills 
tbs faith ot the believer and the piety of the 
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religious. If He were to change * His will 
there would be neither a true believer nor a 
pious man. He vyilleth also the unbelief of 
the unbeliever and the irreligion of the wioked 
and, without that will, there would neither 
be unbcliof nor irreligion. All we do we do by 
His trill: what He willeth not does not come 
to pass. If one shonld ask why God does 
not will that all men shonld believe, we 
answer: " We have no right to enquire about 
what God wills and does. He is perfectly 
free to vtill and to do what He pleases.** In 
creating unbelievers, in willing that they 
should remain in that .state; in making ser¬ 
pents, scorpions end pigs : in willing, in short! 
all that is evil, Goa has wise ends in view 
which it is not necessary that ws should 
know; We must acknowledge that the will 
of .God is eternal and that it is not posterior 
to His sssenoe. 

(6) Sam 1 * or Hearing. He hears ell sounds 
whether low or loud. He hears without an 
ear, for His attributes are not like those of 
men. 

( 6 ) Ba$ar % or Seeing. He seel all things, 
even the steps of a blaok ant on a black-stone 
in a dark night; yet He has no eyo as men 
have. 

(7) Kaldm , or Speech. He speaks, but not 
with a tongue as men do.< He speaks to some 
of Hie servants without the intervention of 
another, even at He spoke to Moses, and 
to Muhammad on the night of the ascension 
to heaven. He speaks to others by the instru¬ 
mentality of Gabriel, and this is the usual way 
in which He communicates His will to the 
prophets. It follows from this that the 
Qur’&n is the word of God, and is eternal and 
uncreated. (Salo*e Faith of Islam.) 

With regard to the Muhammadan beliof in 
the Supreme Being, Mr. Palgrave, the well- 
known Oriental traveller, thus expresses 
himself:— 

" * There it no god hot God,’ are words 
•imply tantamount in English to the nega¬ 
tion of any deity save one alone; and thus 
much they certainly moan in Arabic, but 
the imply much more also. Their full sense 
is, not only to deny absolutely and unre¬ 
servedly all plurality, whether of nature or of 
person, in the Supreme Being, not only to 
establish the unity of the Unbegotting and Un¬ 
begot, in all Ha simple and uhcommunicable 
Oneness; but besides this, the words in Arabic 
and among Arabs imply that this one Su¬ 
preme Being is also the only Agent, the only 
Force, the only act existing throughout the 
universe, and leave to all beings else, matter 
or spirit, instinct or intelligence, physical or 
moral, nothing hut pure unconditional passive- 
ness, alike in movement or in quiesoeooe, in 
action or in capacity. The sole power, the 
solo motor, movement, energy, and deed, is 
God ; the rest is downright inertia and mere 
instrumentality, from the highest archangel 
down to the simplest atom of creation. Hence, 
in this one sentenee, is summed up a system 
which, for want of a better name, I may be 
permitted to call the Pantheism of Force, or 
of Act, thus exclusively assigned to God t Who 



absorbs it all, exercises it all, and to Whom 
alpne it can be ascribed, whether for preser¬ 
ving or for destroying,-for relaiiro evil or for 
equally relative gooa. I sav ' relative^’ be- 
oauae It is clear that in such a theology no 
place Is left for absolute good or evil, reason 
or extravaganco, all is abridged in the auto¬ 
cratical will of tho One great Agent: * tie 
volo , tic Jubeo f tfei pro ratione voluntas *; or, 
more significantly still, in Arable- Ktma 
yeshao ( ka-ma yash&u), 1 as He Will* it,* to 
quote the constantly recurring expression of 
the Goran. 

“ Thus immeasureably end eternally exalted 
above, and dissimilar from, all creatures, 
which He levelled before Him on oi%s common 
plane of instrumentality and inertness, God is 
One in the totality of omnipotent and omni¬ 
present action, whicfi acknowledges no rulo, 
standard, or limit, save His own sole and 
absolute will. He communicates nothing to 
Hii creatures, for their seeming power and 
act ever remain His alone, and in return He 
receives nothing from them; for whatevor 
they may be, that they are in Him, by Him, 
and from Him only. And, secondly, no supe¬ 
riority, no distinction, no pre-eminence, can be 
lawfully claimed by one creature over ite 
fellow, in tho utter equalisation of their un¬ 
exceptional servitude and abasement; all are 
alike tools of the one solitary Force which 
employs them to crush or to benefit, to truth 
or to error, to honour or shame, to happiness 
or misery, quite independently of their indi¬ 
vidual fltneee, deserts, or advantage, and 
slrtply because 'He wills it,* and ' aa Ha 
wills if 


" One might at first sight think that this 
tremendous Autocrat, this uncontrolled and 
unsympathising Power, would be far above any¬ 
thing liko passions, desires, or inclinations. Tel 
luoh is not the oase, for He has with respeot 
to His creatures one main feeling and sonree 
of notion, namely, jealousy of thorn, lest- they 
should perchance attribute to themselves 
something of what is His alone, and thns ota- 
croach on His nll-engrotfsing kingdom. Hence 
He is ever more prone to punish than to 
reward, to inflict pain than to bestow plea¬ 
sure, to ruin than to build. It is His sin¬ 
gular satisfaction to let created beings oonti 
Dually feel that they are nothing olse than 
His slaves, His tools, and contemptible tools 
also, that thns they may the better ac¬ 
knowledge His superiority, and know _ His 
power to be above their power, His cunning 
shove .their cunning, His will above their 
will, His pride above their pride; or rather, 
that there is no power, cunning, will, or pride, 
save His own. 

"But He Himself, sterile in His inacces¬ 
sible height, neither loving nor enjoying aught 
save Hie own and self-measured decree, with¬ 
out son, companion, or counsellor, is no less 
barren of Himself than for His creatures, and 
His own barrenness and lone egoism in Him¬ 
self is the cause and rule of His indifferent 
and unregarding despotism around. The 
first note is tho key of the whole tune, and 
the primal idea of God runs through and 
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modifies the whole system and orecd that 
centres iu Him. 

44 That the notion here given of the Deity, 
monstrous and blasphemous as it may appear, 
is exactly and literally that which the Coran 
oonveys or intends to convey, I at present take 
for granted. But that it indeed is so, no one 
who has attentively perused and thought over 
the Arabio text (for mero cursory reading, 
especially in a translation, will not sufilee), 
can hesitate* to allow. In fact, evory phrase 
of the preceding sontonces, every touch in this 
odious portrait, has been taken, to the best of 
my ability, word for word, or at least mean* 
ing for meaning, from the 4 Book. 1 the truest 
mirror of the mind and scope of its writer. 

44 And that snch was in .reality Maho¬ 
met's mind and idea, is fully confirmed by 
the witness-tongue of contemporary tradition. 
Of this we have many authentic samples: the 
Saheth ($aAiA), the Commentary of Beyd&uri* 
(al'Baifawi), the Mishkat ul Matabtk : d 
fifty similar works, afford ample testln ony on 
this point. But tor the benefit of my readers 
in general, all of whom may not have drunk 
equally deep at the fountain-heads of lslamio 
dogma, I will subjoin a specimen, known 
perhaps to many Orientalists, yet too charac¬ 
teristic to be nere omitted, a repetition of 
which I have endured times out of number 
from admiring and approving Wahh&bis in 
Nejed. 

44 4 Accordingly, when God*—so runs the 
tradition: I had better said, the blasphemy— 

4 resolved to create the human race, He took 
into His hands a mass of earth, the same 
whence all mankind were to bo formed, and 
in which they after a manner pre-existed ; and 
having then divided the olod into two equal 
portions, He threw the one half into hell, 
saying, 44 These to eternal fire, and I care 
not"; and projected tbo other half into hea¬ 
ven, adding, 44 and these to Paradise, I care 
not."' (See Mithkalu' *1-Ma$abik Balm ’/• 
Qadr.) 

'* Commentary would here be superfluous. 
But in this we have before us the adequate 
idea of predestination, or, to give it a truer 
name, pre-damnation, held and taught in the 
school of the Goran. Paradise and heQ are 
at once totally independent of love or hatred 
on the part of the Deity, and of merits or de¬ 
merits, of good or evil conduct, on the part 
of the creature; and, in the corresponding 
theory, rightly so, since the very actions 
which we call good or ill-deserving, right or 
wrong, wicked or virtuous, are in their es¬ 
sence all one end of one, and accordingly 
merit neither praise nor blame, punishment 
. nor recompense, exoept and simply after the 
arbitrary value which the all-regulating will 
of the great despot may choose to assign or 
impute to them. In a word, He burns one in¬ 
dividual through all eternity amid red-hot 
ohaine and seas of molten fire, and seats 
another in the plenary enjoyment of au ever¬ 
lasting brothel between forty celestial concu¬ 
bines, just and equally for His own good 
pleasure, and because He wills it. 

11 Men are thus all on ono common level, 


GOG AND MAGOG 

s 

here and hereafter, in their physical, social, 
and moral light—the level of slaves to one 
sole Master, of tools to ope universal Agent. 
But the equalising process does pot stop 
here: beasts, birds, fishes, insects, all parti¬ 
cipate of the same honour or debasement; all 
aro, like man, the slaves of God, the tools 
and automata of His will; and henoe Ma¬ 
homet is simply logical and self-consistent 
when in the Coran be informs his followers, 
that birds, beasts, and the rest are 4 nations' 
like themselves, nor does any intrinsio dis¬ 
tinction exist between them and the human 
speoies, except what accidental diversity the 
4 King, the Proud One, the Mighty, the Giant/ 
do., as he styles his God, may have been 

{ Aeased to make, just as He willed it, and so 
ong as He may will it. 

<4 However, should any one think himself 
aggrieved by such association, he may con¬ 
sole himself by reflecting that, on the other 
hand, angels, archangels, genii, devils, and 
whatever other spiritual beings may exist, 
are no loss on his level also; and that if'be 
himself be no better than a camel, he is, how* 
ever, no worse than Gabriel or any seraph. 
And then, over all and ahove all, f There is 
no god but God. 11 *— (Control arid Juaetem 
Arabia , voL L p. 866.) 

GOG AMD MAGOG. Arabio 
Ydjuj wa M&iqjt also spelt Ma'jHj 
tea Ya'juj (ej+Uj A barbarous 

poople of Central Asia, perhaps the Turko¬ 
mans, who are in the Qur*&n represented as 
doing evil in the land in the days of 26 *1- 
Qarnain (or Alexander). See ofirah xviil. 
98-67 

“they said, 4 0 Zu ’1-QarnainI verily Gog 
and Magog waste this land; shall we then pay 
thee trihuto, so thou build a rampart between 
us'and them ? ’ 

44 Ho said, 4 Better than your tribute is the 
might wherewith my Lord hath strengthened 
me; but help me strenuously, and I will set a 
barrier between you and them. 

44 4 Bring me blocks of iron/—until when it 
filled the space between the mountain sides— 

4 Ply/ said he, 4 your bellows/—until when he 
had made it rea with heat (fire), he said,— 
‘ Being me molten brass that I may pour upon 
it’ 

44 And Gog and Magog were not able to 
scale it, neither were they able to dig 
through it. 

44 4 This,' said he, 4 is a mercy from my 
Lord.'* 

They are also spoken of in Surah xxi. 96, 
96, as a people who shall appear in the last 
days:— 

44 There is a ban on every oity which wo 
shell have destroyed, that they shall not 
arise again, 

44 Until a way is opened for Gog and Ma¬ 
gog, and they shall hasten from every high 
land.” 

Al-Baiffcwf says Yijfij and MAjftj are two 
tribes descended from Jsphetb the son of 
• Noah, and some say Y&Jflj belong to the 
| Turks and Mftjfij to the JQs. (Comp 
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Exekiel xxxviii. 9; xxxix. 1; IUt. xvi. 14; 
xx. 8.) 

OOLD. Arabic §aJiab (s-***) ; Heb. 


JiTt* The Makat Imposed upon gold is upon 
twenty one-half misqil, and upon 

every four mlffqftls In excess, one qlrdft, because 
the alms upon gold Is one fortieth of the whole. 
This is dne upon all gold, whether it be in coin 
or in ornaments. Bnt ssh-ShftfiT says it Is 
not due upon the ornsments of women or the 
rings of men. (tfuftiyoA, vol. t p. 27.) 

The sale of gold is only lawful when it is 
exactly equal in point of weight, for Muham¬ 
mad said, 44 Sell gold for gold, from hand to 
hand, at an equal rate aooording to weight, 
for any inequality In point of weignt is usury.” 
(idem, vol. li. 062.) 

u It is not lawful for a man or woman to eat 
or drink ont of gold or silver vessels." ’ Idem, 
voL ri. 86.) 

GOLIATH. Arabic JdUU (*a>yW). 

The giant whom King David slew. Men¬ 
tioned in the Qur'ftn, Sfirah ii. 261: 44 And 
when they went forth to battle against Jilttt 
and his army, they said, *0 Lord, rive us 
patience, and strengthen onr feet, and help us 
against the infideist' Therefore they dis¬ 
comfited them by the will of God, and David 
slew jfiftt.” 

The commentators have not ventured to 
give any aooodnt of JI1Q1 

GOMORRAH. Arabic Qhamurak 
(ljj.it). Hot mentioned by nftine in 
the Qflr*ln; but StuKim tea GhamUrah are un¬ 
derstood to be the (< overturned oities ” re¬ 
ferred to in Sfirahs ix. 71, lxix. 0. 

GOOD "WORKS. Arabic o*-£dft- 
b&t (ia>WU^J\). According to the 
teaching of the Qur'an, good works without 
faith will not save from the torments of 
helL 

S&rah xviii. 108-6: 41 Shall we tell you who 
are they that hhve lost their labour most; 
whose efforts in the present life have boon 
mistaken, and who deemed that what they 
did was right ? They are those who believed 
not in the signs of the Lord, or that they 
should ever meet Him. Vain, therefore, are 
their works; and no weight will we allow 
them on the day of Resurrection.” 

Faith hi the above Is belief in the mission 
of Muhammad: all Muslims being considered 
in a state of grace, no matter what their actions 
may be. With reference to the good deeds of 
Muslims, the following Is the teaching of 
Muhammad, as recorded In the Traditions 
(MiMat, book x. chap, iii.):— 

44 When a man Is brought to Isllm and ho 
performs it well, God covers all his former 
sins, and he gets ten rewards for every good 
eot, up to seven hundred, and even more than 
that, whereat the reward of misdeeds is as 
one to one, unless God passes that over like¬ 


wise. 


a There are three persons whose actions 
are not written; one a person asleop until he 
awakes; the second, a boy not arrived at 


pubertv; the third, a madman until ho re¬ 
covers his reason.” 

44 Verily, God reoordeth both the good deeds 
and the evil deeds. He who has proposed to 
do evil and did not do it, for him God re- 
oordetn one perfectly good deed. And ho who 
intondod to do good and put his intentions 
into practice, for him God reeordeth from ten 
to seven hundred good deeds (according to 
their merits). Ana he who intended to do 
evH but did it not, God reoordeth one good 
act; but he who intendeth to do evil and doeth 
it, for him God reeordeth one evil deed.” 

* Verily, the condition of that person who 
does evil and after that good deeds, if like the 
eondition of a man with tight armour on, 
whioh has troubled him. He does one good 
deed and the rings of tho armour become 
open. He does another good deed, and the 
armour falls from his body.” 

** Verily there was a man amongst those 
who’ were before you to whom the angel of 
death oame to take his soul, and he was 
asked 4 Have you done any good aot t 9 He 
said in answer, 4 1 do not remember that I 
have done any good.' It was said to him, 

4 Look well into yourself, and oonsider if you 
have done any good work. Ho aald, 4 1 do 
not find any good in myself, dxoept that I 
peed to buy and sell in the world and used to 
olaiip my right from the rioh, bnt allowed 
them their leisure to pay mo when they liked, 
and 1 forgave tho poor.* Then' God brought 
that man Into paradise.^ 

44 An adulteress was forgWon, who passed- 
by a dog at a well, and the dog was holding 
out his tongue from thfrst, which was near 
killing him. The woman drew oft her boot 
and tied it to the end of her veil, and drew 
water for the dog* and gave him to drink, and 
she was forgiven on aooount of that act. It 
was asked the Prophet, 4 Verily, are there re* 
wards for our dping good to quadrupeds, and 
giving them water to drink ? ’ He said, 4 There • 
are rewards for benefiting every animal 
having a moist liver.' ” 

44 Tour smiling in your brother's face is 
aims; and your exhorting mankind to vir¬ 
tuous deeds is elms; and yonr prohibiting 
the forbidden is films; and your showing men 
the road when they lose it is films; and your 
assisting the blind is alms; and your removing 
stones, thorns, and bones, whioh are inconve¬ 
nient to man is alms; and your pouring 
water from yonr buoket into that of yonr 
brother la alms for you.” 

GOSHAH-NISHIN **/). 

Lit. 14 One who sits In a oorner.” A Persian 
Aerm for a devout person who in retirement 
1 engages in the contemplation of tho Deity. 

GOSPEL. Arabic Iiyll 

A term applied to the whole of the New Tes¬ 
tament scriptures, [nnw tkstamxht.] 

GRAMMAR. [iLku ’l-adab.J 

GRANDFATHER. Arabic jadd 
(«**). If a father die without appoint¬ 
ing an exeentor, ths grandfather represents 
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the fattier And in making contracts of mar¬ 
riage, the grandfather has prtcadanoa of an 
executor, although the executor takes prece- 
dance lo managing the property. (Hida yah, 
▼ol. i?. p. 555.) In oaso of the father being 
poor, it is the duty of the grandfather to act 
for his grandchild in the distribution of aims, 
die. (idem, vol. ii p 344.) 

GRANDMOTHER. Arabic jaddah 

(*•*►)• If the mother of an infant 
die, tiie right hit an ah, or guardianship, rests 
with the maternal grandmother in preference 
lo Iho pa torn a I j but if aho bo not living, the 
paternal grandmotber has the right prior to 
any other relation. The palomal grandmother 
is also entitled to a sixth of the effects of a 
child of her son, if the child’s mother be dead, 
ae being the mothor’s share. (II i day ah , vol. i. 
p. 886.) 9 

GRAVE. Arabia qabr (^i) ; Heb. 
The graves of Muhammadans 

are'so dag at to allow the body to lie with its 
face towards Makkah; consequently in India 
thav are dug from north to south, it is usual 
to dig a grave the depth equal to the height of 
the breast of a middle-sized man, and to make 
a recess at the bottom, which is called laftd t in 
which the body is placed. The body having 
been placed in this recess, it is closed with 
unburut bricks, sud the grave is flllod with 
tarib and a mound rnised over it. 

The Traditions of Muhammad, as well as 
the works of Muslim doctors, all teach that 
a dead body is conscious of pain, and there¬ 
fore great care ia taken to prevent any pres¬ 
sure upon the/body. 

‘Amir relates that his father 8a‘d ibn Abi 
Waoqas said on his death bed, “ Make a 
Uihd for me towards Makkah, and put unburnt 
bricks upon my grave, as was done in the 
case of the Prophet (^yr^iAu Mutlim, p. 311\ 
Sufydn at-Tanmilr relates that he “ saw the 
Prophet’s grave, and tho top of It was like a 
carpel’s back.* (fsahibu 'l-Bukhari.) 

Ibn 'Abbas saya “ a red cloth was placed 
upon the Prophet’s grave.” ( Mithkat , book 
v. c. vi.) 

Jabir says “ the Prophet prohibited build- 
ing with mortar on graves, and also placing 
inscriptions upon them.” (MuAhdt, book v. 
c. vr.) But notwithstanding this tradition 
(which ia acted upon by the Wahhabis), 
masonry tombs are moat common in all pails 
of Islam, and form some of the moat striking 
specimens of Muhammadan architecture. 
[tombs.] 

GRAVE, The Punishments of the. 

[‘axxmr ’l-qabb.] 

GREEKS. Arabic ar^Riim (fyyN), 

by which la meant the Byxanlino or Eastern 
Empire. Iu the xxxth chapter of the Qur’an, 
entitled the &uralu V-Ama, or the, •• Chapter 
of the Greeks,” there is a reference to the 
defeat of the Byzantine powor by the Per¬ 
sians with a supposed propheoy of future suc¬ 
cesses. The chapter begins thus:— 

“Alif. Lim. Mim. THE GKEEKS havo 
been defoated 


CHEEKS 

“ In a laud hard by : But after their defeat 
thev shall defoat their foes, 

“In » few years. First and last la the 
affair with God. Aud on that day shall the 
faithful rejoice 

In the aid of their God : He aidetb whom 
Ho will ; and He is the Mighty, tho Merciful. 

“ It is the promise of God: To his promise 
God will not be untruo: but most men know 
if not." 

Following al-Baifftwt, the Jalal4n, and 
other commentators, Sale remarks that— 

The accomplishment of tho prophecy con¬ 
tained in this passage, which is very famous 
among the Muhammadans, being insisted on 
by their doctors as a convincing proof that 
the Qur’an really came down from heaven, it 
may ho excusable to be a little particular. 

The passage is said to have been revealed 
on occasion of a groat victory obtained by the 
Persians over the Greeks, the news whereof 
coming to Makkah, the in (idols became 
strangely elated, and began to abuse Muham¬ 
mad and his followers, imagining that this 
success of the Persians, who, like themselves, 
were idolators, and supposed to have no 
scriptures, against the Christians, who pre¬ 
tended as well as Mohammad to worship one 
•God, and to have divine scriptures, was an 
earnest of their own future successes against 
the Prophet, and those of his religion, to 
check which vain hopes It was foretold in the 
words of the text, that how improbable soever 
it might seem, yet the scale should be turned 
in a few years, and the vanquished Greeks 
prevail as remarkably against the Persians. 
That this prophecy was exactly fulfilled, the 
commentators fail not to observe, though 
they do not exactly agree iu the aeoounta 
they give of its accomplishment, the number 
of years between the two actions being not 
precisely determined. Some place the vic¬ 
tory gained by the Persians in tho fifth year 
before tho llijrah, and their defeat by the 
Greeks in the second year after it, when the 
battle of Badr was fought; others place the 
former inf the third or fourth year before 
the Hijrah, and the latter in the end of the 
sixth or beginning of the seventh year after it, 
when the expedition of al-I?udaibiy&h was 
undertaken. The date of the victory gained 
by tho Greeks in tho first of those accounts, 
interferes with a story which the commenta¬ 
tors tell, of a wagor laid by Abu Bakr with 
Ubaiy ibn Kbalf, who turned this prophecy 
into ridicule. Aba Bakr* at first laid ten 
young camels that the Persians should re¬ 
ceive an overthrow within throe years, but on 
his acquainting Muhammad with what he had 
done, that Prophet told him that the word 
or*, made use of in this passage, signified no 
determinate numbor of years, but any number 
from throe to nine (though some suppose tho 
tenth year is included),and therefore advised 
him to prolong the time and to raise tho 
wager, which ho accordingly proposed to 
Ubaiy, and they agreed that the tune assigned 
should be nine years and the wager a hun¬ 
dred camels. Before the time was elapsed, 
Ubaiy died of a wound received at Uljud, in 
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the third ,yter of the Hijrah; but the event 
afterward* showing that Abft Bakr had won, 
he rece i ved the ftuMla of Ubay** heirs, and 
brought them Id triumph to Muhammad. 
Hld«ry Inform* us that the suoeesses of 
Kfcoent Par r la . King of Psrste, who carried 
or a terrible war n^nd the Greek empire, 
to revenge the death of Maurice, his father- 
in-law, slain by Phooas, were very great* and 
continued in an uninterrupted course for twe- 
anddwenty year*. Particularly in the year 
of Ohriet 615, about the beginning of the 
sixth year before the Hijrsh; the Peraians, 
Having the preceding year conquered Syria, 
made themselves master* of Palestine and 
took Jerusalem, which seems to be that signal 
adfuutage gained over the Oreoks mentioned 
in thffc passage* ne agreeing beet with the 
terms bore used, and most likely to alarm the 
Arabs by reason o( their vicinity to the soene 
of Soil on; and them wee to little probability 
stthat time of the Greeks being able to re¬ 
trieve their losses much less to distress the 
Persians, that ia the following years the 
arms of the lafttr made still farther and 
more considerable orogreases, and at length 
they laid sieg* to Constantinople itself. But 
in the year 626, in which the fourth year of 
the Hijrah began, abut ten voars after the 
taking of Jerusalem, the Gretas, when it was 
least expected, gainod a remarkable victory 
over the Porsi.ins, and not only obliged them 
to quit the territories of the empire, by. car¬ 
rying the war into their own country, but 
drove them to the last extremity, and Spoiled 
the capital city al-Maddytn; Ueracliui en¬ 
joying 1 henceforward a continued series of 
go*9*ortuuQ, to the deposition and death of 
Khoirfl. (Sale** Koran, in taro.) 

GROVE, The. Arabic Aikah (I*t). 

The Aibdbu, % Aikah, or "the people of the 
Grove/* are mentioned four times In the 
Quanta, SQraha xv. 78, xxvl. 176, xxviii. 21, 
L 13, as being a tribe or class of people who 
touted tbe prophets as - liars. The following 
particulars regarding them are given in Surah 
xx vi. 170:— 

M The people of the grove of Mady an treated 
the Apostles as liars. 

M Whan ShuHiib their brother said to iheim, 
1 Will WMl fear God ? 

M I fcmly am your trustworthy Apostle. 

tf Pear God, then, and obey me: 

“ No reward ask I of you for this: my re¬ 
ward-is of the IiOrd of the Worlds alone.” 

GUARDIANSHIP. Guardianship 

dter a minor is of two kinds: toitiifSh 

or guardianship of tbe property and 
•iincatioti and marriage of the ward, and 

Ws bmk or guardianship over the 

rearing and bringing np of the child. 

Guardians sre either so by natural right or 
fey testament, or by appointment by a fudge. 

The guardianship of a minor for the ma¬ 
nagement' and preservation of his property 
Wolves first on his or her fethor, then on 
IH# father's executor, next on the peternal 
grandfather, then on his executor, then on 
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the executors of suoh executor*, next on the 
ruling power or his representative, the Qftfi, 
or Judge. In default of a father, father's 
father, and tbeir executors, as above, all of 
whom are termed near guardians, it rests in 
the Q&f! to appoint a gnardian of an Intent's 
property. The ether paternal kinsmen who 
are termed remote kindred, and thd mother 
succeed, according to proximity, to* the guar¬ 
dianship of an infant for the purpose of edu* 
cation and marriage j they have no right to 
be- guardians of his property, unless ap- 
pointed to be so by the ruling authority, or in 
lhe original proprietor's will, proved by com¬ 
petent witnesses. The mother** right of 
guardianship is, however, forfeited open her 
being remarried to a strangor, but regained 
when she is divoroed by him, snd has again 
become a widow. 

In default of tho motbor as well a* of tha 
paternal kindred Of • a minor, liis- mslernal 
relations are, aocordtbg to proximity* entitled 
to guardianship for ink purposes of educa¬ 
tion snd marriage, and not for the manage^ 
ment of his property, unless so appointed in 
the Into owner's will or by the Qi*T. 

The general rulo I* that a gufcrdian, ex sou- 
tor, or anyone who heaths oats-of the person 
and property of a minor, ean enter Into a 
contract which is or likely to bo advantageous 
and not injurious to his ward. 

A guardian may sell or purchase moveables 
on account of bis ward, efther for an equiva¬ 
lent or at Such a rate as to occasion an in con- 
sidsrablo loss, but not at snob a rate as te 
make tbe lose.great and apparent, {Hidagak 
vot. iv. p. 668.) 

A guardian is allowed to borrow money for 
the support and education of his ward, even 
by pawning tbe minor’s property: the debt so 
contracted must be paid out of bis (the 
minor 1 *) estate, or by him When he comes of 
age. 

It is not lawful.for a guardian to pledge 
into hie own hands goods belonging to his 
ward on aeooudt of a debt due to him. or into 
tho hands of hie child, being an infant, or 
Into the hand! of his slave boing a merchant 
and free from debt. (Hidavah, vol« iv. p. 

214.) 

A father ean pawn the goods of his infant 
child into his own hands for .a debt duo from 
the child, or into the hands of another of his 
ehitdron being an infant. 

A father may also pawn on acoount of his 
own debt the goods belonging to. his minor 
•on, who on coming of age will redeem the 
goods discharging the debt, and have a olaim 
on the tether for the sum. 

The contract of pawn entered into by a 
father with respect to hit minor ehildh goods 
cannot be annulled by the minor, even if U 
were not for his own debt or for his own 
benefit. 

The mother .is, of all the persons, tbe best 
entitled to the custody (hit&nah) df her infant 
child during marriage and after soplfatfon 
from her husband, unless she be an apoitetoe, 
or wioked, . or unworthy to bo trusted. 
(Fntawa i 'Alcuhglrl, vol. i. p. 728.) 
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Next the mother's mother how high soever 
U entitled to the cuetody (kifdmk) of e 
ohild; foiling her by death, or marriage 
to a stranger, the full sister is entitled; 
failing her by doath or marriage to a 
stranger, the half-sister by the mother. On 
failure of her in the same way the daughter 
of the fall sister, then the daughter of the 
half-sister by the mother. Next tho maternal 
aunt in the same way, and then the paternal 
aunts also in like manner. (Fatdwd-i~'Alam- 
ylrl, vol 1. p. 728.) 

An umm-t-wcUad (or a female slave who has 
borne a ohild to her master), when emanci¬ 
pated, obtains the right of taking her ohild. 
(Hidayoh, voL L p. 882.) 

When it is necessary to remove a boy from 
the custody of women, or there is no woman 
of his own people to take charge of him, he 
is to be given up to his agnate male rela¬ 
tives Qafdbak). Of these the father is the 
first, then the paternal grandfather, how 
high soever, then the full brother, then the 
half-brother by the father, then the son of the 
full brother, then the eon of the half-broth or 
by the father, then the full paternal unole, 
then the half paternal uncle by the father, 
then the sons of paternal uncles in ihe same 
order. But though a boy may be given up to 
the son of his paternal uncle, a girl should 
not be entrusted to him 

No male has any right to tho custody of a 
female ohild, but one who is within the pro¬ 
hibited degrees of relationship to her; ana an 
*afd6aA who is profligate has no right to her 
custody. ( Fatdwd-i-* Alamylri, voL L p. 729.) 

A female's custody of a bov terminates 
when he is seven years old, and of a girl at 
her puberty. 

Malo custody of a boy continues till pu¬ 
berty, of a female not only till puberty, but till 
she can be safely left to herself and trusted 
to take care of herself. 

When a female has neither faiber nor 
grandfather nor any of her ‘ a$abah to take 
charge of her, or the *a#e6oA is profilgato, it 
is the duty of the Judge to take cognizance of 
her condition; and if she can be trusted to. 
take oare of herself, he should allow her to 
live alone, whether she be a virgin or a jfttyt- 
dak, and if not, he should place her with some 
female astfa, or trustee, in whom he has con¬ 
fidence; for* he is the superintendent of all 
Muslims. (Fatdwi-i-'Alamgiri, voL i. p. 780.) 


When a mother refuses to take oharge of a 
ohild without hire, it may be oommitted to 
another. 

A boy or girl having passed the period of 
bifanah, has no option to be with one parent 
in preference to the other, but must neces¬ 
sarily thenceforth tomain in oharge of the 
father. (Hiddyah, vol L p. 889.J 
Before the oomplotion of *idJuA, or disso¬ 
lution of marriage, the proper place of 
mth Is that where the husoaud and wife live, 
and the former cannot take away the ohild 
out of the oustody of the latter. After com- 

E lotion of her *iddah, and separation from her 
uaband, a woman oan take her obild to the 
plaoe of her nativity, provided the marriage 
had been contracted there, or it is so near 
from tho plaoe of separation Or husband's 
residence, that if the husband should leave 
the latter in the morning to visit the- ohild, 
he oan return to his residence before night. 
There is also no obfeotion to her removing 
with the child from a village to the city or 
chief town of the district, tho same being ad¬ 
vantageous to tho child, and in no respeot 
injurious to the father. If the ohild's motheV 
be dead, and its AtfinoA or oustody has 
passed to the maternal grandfather, she oan- 
not remove the child to her own oity, though 
tho marriago had taken plaoe thore. Other 
women than the grandmother are like her in 
respeot to the plaoe of AifdtioA. 

Whon an umm i-wuiadhur been emancipated, 
she has no right to take her child from the 
city ifi which the father id residing. 

( Hidduah , vol t.; jFatdwdi-'A /amirtvoL i.; 
Dvrrv 'f-Mul&tdr, p. 846; Jdmi'u 'r-Amui*; 
Tagore Lecture*, 1879 ; Bailie's Digut, p. 

GUEST. Arabic fat/ (UL-*-*). 

[nos pita ljtt.] 

GUBZ ()j-X). (1) The Persian 
word for the mtraqah, or iron mace, where¬ 
with the infidel doad are smitten'in their 
graves by the angels Munkrr and Nakir. 

[‘IXABU 'l-QABB.] 

. (2) An iron tnaee pointed at one end and 
having a knob at the other covered with 
spikes, and used by tha Gurs Hkr, or Rufa 1 ! 
faqlrs, for striking against their breasts in 
their devotional exercises. (Qanun-i-ltlim, 
p. 291.) 



FAB A' (»^*). “ Dust/’ especially 
the finer paitiolee whioh fly about and are 
only oonspiouous in tho son's rays. 

A term need by the $ftff mystics for those 
portions of matter (Aoyv/a) whioh God has 
distributed in erection. (‘Abdu 'r-Rassaq't 
Diet of (jgfl Terwa.) 


HA.BIB an-NAJJAB QVBs-^-). 

“Habib tha OarpenW,” whose story it told 
in the Our*An (Sflnh xxxvL 12), as follows:— 
“Bet forth to them tho instance of the 


people <of the eity tf.c. of Antioch) whon the 
Sent Ones came to it 


“ When we sent two (f.c. John and Jndo) 
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onto them And they charged them both with 
hnpoAtare—therefore'with a third (i\e. Simon 
Peter') we strengthened them: and they eeld, 
* Verily we are the Sent onto you of (fed 

“They said, *Ye are only men like ua: 
Nought hath the God of Mercy tent down. 
Ye ao nothhig but lie. 1 

44 They said, ' Our Lord knoweth that we 
are eurcly sent onto yon; 

“'To proclaim a clear mesaage ia our only 
duty. 4 

M They aaid. Of a truth we augur ill from 
you j if ye dawat not we will sorely atone you. 
and a grievous-punishment will surely befall 
you from oa. 

“They aaid, * Your augury of HUa with 
yourselves. VTI11 ye be warned? Nay, ye 
•re an erring people.' 

* Then from the end of the city a man (t.e 
Habib, the oarpenter) came running: He 
acid * 0 my people! follow the Sent Once; 

Follow those who eak’ not of you a re¬ 
compense and who are rightly guided. 

“‘And Why should I not warship Him who 
made me, and to whom ye shall be brought 
back ? 

a 4 Shall I take gode boside Him ? If the 
God of mercy be pleeeed to afflict me, their 
intercession will not avert from me aught, 
nor will they deliver: 

“ 4 Truly then should I be in a manifest error 

44 4 Verily, In your Lord have I believed; 
therefore bear me.’ 

u _-Jt was aald to him. 1 Bnter thou into 
Paradis# 11 (ia after thoy nad stoned him to 
death). And ho aaid. <Oh that my people 

knew 

“ f How gracious God hath been to mo and 
that He hath made me one of His honoured 
ones.* 

41 But no army sent we down out of heaven 
after his donh t nor were we then sending down 
our anyeU — 

“There was but one about from Gm&net, 
and lo! they wore extinct. 

“OhI the misery that re*U upon my ser¬ 
vants ! No apostle oometh to them but they 
laugh him to aoorci.” 

Al-Bsls&wi, the commentator, says the 
people of the City of Antinoh were idolaters, 
and that Jeans sent two of his disciples, Yahya 
and Ytinas (John end Jude) lo preach to them. 
And when they arrived, they mot Habib, the 
carpenter, to whom they made known tbeir 
mission. Habib said, “What signs can ye 
show that yc are sent of God ? " t And the die- 
alples replied, “We can heal the sirk and 
give sight to those who are born Wind, and 
cure the leprosy.” Then IJabib brought his 
sick ton to thorn, and they laid their handa 
upon him and he was healed. And Habib 
believed on Jeaus, and he made known the 
gospel to the people of the city. Many of the 
people then ostne lo the disciples and were 
also healed. The news then reached iho ear 
of the governor of the city, and he sent for 
the two disciples and they preached to him. 
Ho replied, “la yowr God different from our 
God?* They eald. " Yee. He it ia who 
trade thro a nd thy goda." The governor then 
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sent them away and pul them in prison 
When they were in prison, Jeans sent Sham*On 
C Simon Peter), and^a came secretly and made 
menda with the servant* of tho governor, and 
in time gained aooest to the governor's pre¬ 
sent**, and performed a miracle in the pre¬ 
sence of the governor by raieing a child who 
had been dead seven days. The child when 
raised from the dead, aaid he had seen Jesua 
Christ In heaven, and that ho* had interceded 
for the three disciples in prison. Tho 
ovemor believed amt many othors with 
im. Those whe did not believe raised a die-* 
turbance in the.etty, and Habib the carpenter 
exhorted them to believe. For ibis he was 
atoned, and, having died, entered Into Prfradise. 

Habib's toirib is still seen at Antioeh.and la 
visited by Mnhammadana ae a shrine, 

HABtti [ 4 on..] 

HABWAH (VO* The posture of 
Bitting with the lege and thighs contracted 
towards the belly th^'book bont forwards, 
and supported in that position by the arm! 
crossed over the knees. If nail ms are for¬ 
bidden to ait in thia posture daring the re¬ 
cital of the Khuibsb on Friday* (Mithkni 
book tv. p. 45, pi. 2) tail inclines to drowsiness. 

HADAS State of an un¬ 

clean person, of one who has not performed 
the usual ablutions bofore prayer. 

IIADD pi. hndud. In its pri¬ 
mitive sense kadi signifies “obstruction," 
whence a porter or gate-keeper is called 
Haddad or 44 obstructor," from his office of 
prohibiting people from entering. In law it 
expresses the punlehmonts, the limits of which 
have been defined by Muhammad either in the 
Qur’dn or in the Had]*. These* punishments 
aro(l) For adu fieri, stoning; (2) For/enuctt- 
tion, a hundred stripes; (») For the false 
accusation of a monied person with adultery 
(or eighty stripes; (4) For apostasy, 

death; (5) For drinking mne, eighty stripes; 
16) For theft, the cutting off of the right hand ; 
(?) V or Highway rubbery : for simple robbery or 
the Highway, the lots of hands and feet; for 
robbery with murder, death, either by the 
•word or by crucifixion. ( Hidayah . vol II. 
p. 1. [powswisnirr.] 

Ar.-HAI)lD " Iron.” The 

titlo of the i^vtith SO rah of tbo Qur'ftn in 
which the word ocoura (verse 25): “ Wk font 
d own iron in which are both keen violenee and 
advantage to men." 

HADIS («-oW). What happens 

for the first lime; new, froth. That which 
ie born in time as opposed to qmdirn, or that 
which ia without a beginning, as God. 

HALT?} (vk-iw), pi. ahadis . [tka- 

DTTION.) 

HADIS QVD9I ( c ,-4» o^.w). A 

divino saying, a t*rm used fer ;t hadh wh»nh 
relates a revelation from God in the language 
of the Prophet. An example Is fonnd Tn tne 
Mfrhkdt (book i. c. i. pt. 1): “ AbO Hurairah 
Said, 4 The Prophet of God related these words 
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of God, “The eons oi Adam Tex me, a&d 
abate the age, whereat I am The AOS 
itself: In my hands are all event*: I have 
made the day and night.** *" 

H ADI YAH (J*jua). A present or 

offering made to persons of oonteqaence, 
kings or rulers. t 

HADY (^aa). Cattle sacrificed at 
Makkah daring the Pilgrimage, as distin¬ 
guished from animals sacrificed on the Great 
Festival, which are called ufbiyuh. Those 
animuls aro branded and sent off with strings 
round tholr nocks, as offerings to the sacrod 
temple. They may be bullocks, or camols, or 
sheep, or goats. (. Miihkdt , book xi. c. viii.) 

HAFIjJ (k*W). “A guardian ” 
or protector. (1) One of the naraos of God, 
ui-ffq/iz. (2) A governor, t.g. Hafitti 
the guardian of the Makkan templo. (3) One 
who has eommittod the whole of the Qur’an 
to memory. 

‘tJem&ii relates that the Prophet said: 
u The best person amongst you is he who hat 
loarnt the Qur’an and teaches it. ( Mishkat , 
book vii. c. i.) In the east it is usual for 
blind men to commit the Qnr*&n to momory, 
and to thus obtain tho honourable distinction 
of IJojif. 

H AF$AH (Aju.). One of Muham¬ 
mad’s wives. She was the daughter of ‘Umar, 
and tho widow 6f Kbunais, on early coufert 
to Isl&m. Sho married Muhammad about six 
months after hor former husband’s doatb. 
During tho lifetime cf the Prophet she wa:; a 
person of considerable influence in his coun¬ 
sels, being the daughter of ‘Umar. She sur¬ 
vived Muhammad some years, and has re¬ 
corded aovoral traditions of his sayings. 

HAGAR. Arabic Hdjar 

The slave wife of Abraham and the mother 
of IshmaeL Al-B&izawf says that Hajar was 
the slave girl of Sarah, the wife of Abraham, 
and she admitted her to Abraham, (and from 
her was born Ishmael. Sarah became jealous 
of Hajar (because, she had a son), and she 
demanded of Abraham that he Bnouid put 
both the mother and- ohild away, and he sent 
them away in the direction of Makkah, and 
at Makkah God produced for them the spring 
Zamzam [zamzam] When the tribe of Jur- 
hum saw that there was .water in that place, 
thoy said to H&jar, “ If you will shore with 
as the water of this Bpring, we will share with 
you the milk of our herds," and from that 
time Makkah became a place of importance. 
(Tafnru ’/- Baifdwi, p. 424.) 

HAIR. Arabic *Aa‘r, $ha*ar (/*>). 
Heb. 

The sale of human hair is unlawful in the 
seme manner at the use of it for any purpose 
Is unlawful Being a pan of tho human 
body, it ia neoessury to preserve it from dis- 
graoe, to which an exposure of it to sale 
neoeesarily subjects it. It is relatod in the 
traditions that God has cursed women who use 
false hair. (Hidayak, vol il p. 430.) fiiXAD.] 


AL-HAJABU L-ASWAD 

Hi’ITlYAH (UTUj. A eect of 

Muslims founded by Ahmad ibn Q&’it, who 
said there (were two Gods, one whose oxis- 
tanoe is from eternity ( qadim ), t.e, All&h, 
and tho other who is created in time (mu£arf- 
dcij) t i.t. al-Masih, (Christ), and that it is he 
who will judge tho world ih the last day. 
And he. maintained that this is tho moaniug 
of tho words which occur in the traditions: 

God created man in his own image." (Kitabu 
'LTa'rifat, in toco.) 

HAIWAN (o\ye*»). The animal 

creation; which is divided into buiw*i\ ndtiq y 
or rational boings; and Taiwan tdJcit. or 
irrational beings, [animals, usings.] 

Ai-HAIY ; Heb. ’»n. “ The 

Living One." One of the ninety-nine attributes 
of God. The term frequently oocurs in the 
Qur’an. 

HA’I^AH (&4fW). A menstruous 

woman, {mxhbtruatiom.] 

HAJAR (^U). [hagab.] 

al-HAJARU 1-ASWAD 
Lit . “ The Black Stone.” 

Tho famous black stono wliiob forms part of 
tho sharp angle of tho Ka‘bah in the templo 
at Makkah. Mr. Burkhardt says, “It is an 
irregular oval, about cevon inches in dia¬ 
meter, with an undulating surface, composed 
of about a dozon smnllor stonos of different 
sizes and shapes, well joined together with • 
small quantity of cement, and perfectly well 
smoothed; it looks as if the whole had been 
broken iqto as many pieces by a violent blow, 
and then united again. It is very difficult to 
determine accurately tho quality ot ibis 
stone, which has boon worn to its present 
surface by tbo millions of touches and kisses 
it baa recoived. It appeared to me liko a 
• lava, containing several small oxtranoous par- v 
tides of a whitish and of a yellow Bubstanoe. 

Its colour is now a deep reddish brown ap- 
proaohing to black. It ia surrounded on all 
sides by a border oomposed of a substance 
which I took to be a close cement of pitch 
and gravel of a similar, but not qulto the 
same, brownish oolour. This bordor serves 
to support its detaohed pieces; it is two or 
throe inches in breadth, and risoa a little 
above tho surface of the stone. Both the 
border and tho stono itself are encircled bv a 
silver band, broader below than above, and on 
the two sides, with a considerable swelling 
bolow, as if a part of the stone were hidden 
under it. The lower part of the border ia 
studded with silver nails." 

Captain Burton remarks, “ The colour ap¬ 
peared to me black and metallic, and the 
oontre of the stone was sunk about two inohes 
bolow the motallio oirole. Round the aides 
was a reddish brown cement, almost levol 
with the metal, and sloping down to tho 
middle of the stone. Tho band is now a 
massivo arch of gold or silver gilt. I found 
the aperture In which the stone is, one span 
and three fingers broad." 

According to Ibn ‘Abbas, Muhammad said 
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the black itooa came down from Paradise, 
•ltd at the time of its descent it was whiter 
than milk, but that the sins of the children of 
Adam have cansod it to be black, by their 
touching it That on the Day of Resurrect 
tion, when it will here two oye*, by whioh it 
will see and know all those who touched it 
and kissed it, and when it will hare a tongue 
to speak, it will giro evidtooe in favour of 
those wbo touched and kissed it. 

Maximus Tyriua, who wrote in tlio second 
century, says 44 The Arabians pay homage to I 
know not what god, which they represent by 
a quadrangular stone," alluding to the Ka*bah 
or temple which contains the black stone. 
The 0 ushers or Ancient Persians, assert 
that the Black Stone was amongst the 
images and relies left by Mahabad and his 
tno o e e sors in the Ka'bah. and tint it wes an 
emblem of Satnra. It is probably an aero¬ 
lite. end owes its reputation, like many others, 
to its fall from the sky. Its existence as an 
obieot of adoration in an iconoclastic religious 
system, can only be accounted for by Muham¬ 
mad s attempt to conciliate the idolaters of 
Arabia. 

A oomplete Hat of the falls of aferolites and 
meteoric stones through the atmosphere, is 
published in the Edinbmrnh Philosophical 
Journal, from a work by Ohladni in German, 
in which the subject is ably and fully treated. 



TDK tti JABU *l-A swan. (Burton.) 

UAJB A legal term in 

the Muhammadan law of inheritance, signify¬ 
ing the cutting off of an heir from his portion. 

QAJl alto &ajj. A person 

who has performed the bajj, or pilgrimage to 
M ahkah . It is retained as a title of honour by 
those who have performed the pilgrimage,e.o. 
Hajl Qisim, i.e. M Qftsim the Pilgrim." [bajj. j 

HAJJ (^>). Lit. u setting out,” 
“ tending towards." The pilgrimage to Mak- 
kah performed in the month of 2& 1-Qijjah, 
or tns twelfth month of the Muhammadan 
year. It is the fifth pillar of Muhammadan 
practical religion, and an incumbent religions 
duty, founded upon express injunctions in 
the Qur'in. According to Muhammad it is a 
divine institution, and has the following autho¬ 
rity in tbs Qur'an for its dus observance:— 

{It is noticeable that aU the verses in the 
Qur'an with regard to the pilgrimage are in the 
later Sarahs, when them are a rr ang ed in their 
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Sarah xxii. 38:— 

“ And proclaim to the peoplos a PILGRIM¬ 
AGE (bqjj). Let them come to thee on foot 
and on every fleet camel, arriving by every 
deep defile; 

** That they may bear witnoss of its bene¬ 
fits to them, and may make mention of God's 
name on the appointed days (i.e. the ten first 
davs of Z 3 1‘aujjah), over the brute boasts 
with whioh He bath supplied them for sus¬ 
tenance: Therefore eat thoreof yourselves, 
and feed the needy, the poor; 

" Then let them bring the neglect of their 
persons to a close, and let them pay their 
vows, and circuit the ancient Honse. 

“ This do . And he that respecteth the 
sacred ordinances of God, this will he best 
for him with his Lord." 

Sfirah U. 158:— 

“ Verily, as-$afft and al-M&rwah are among 
the signs of God: whoevor thon maketh a pil¬ 
grimage (bajj) to the temple, or visiteth It, 
shall not be to blame if lie go round about 
them both. And as for him who of his own 
aocord doeth what is good—God is Grateful, 
Knowing." 

Idem, 192:— 

“Aooompliah the pilgrimage (bajy\ and 
the visitation Qumrah) for God: and if ye he 
hemmed in by foes, send whatever sacrifioe 
•hall he the easiest, and shave not your heads 
until the offering roach the plaoe of sacrifice. 
But whoever among you is siok or has aa 
ailment of the head, must expiate by fasting, 
alms, or an offering. 

“ And when vo are enter from Joes, he who 
contents hhusolf with the visitation Qumrah) 
until (ho pilgrimage (bajf), shall bring what¬ 
ever offering shall he tne easiest. But he 
who findeth nothing t» offer , shall fast three 
days in the pilgrimage itself, and seven days 
when ye return: they shall be ten days in 
all. This is binding on him whose family 
shall not he present at the sacred Mosoue fo7- 
Maqjidv %bardm\ And fear God, ana know 
that God is terrible in punishing. 

14 Let the pilgrimage bo mads hi the months 
already known (ml Sbawwil, 29 1-Qa'dab, 
and 291-Hijjah): whoever therefore under- 
taketh the pilgrimage therein, let him not 
know a woman, nor transgress, nor wrangle 
In the pilgrimage. The good whioh ye do, 
God knoweth it. And provide for your 
journey § bnt the beet provision is the fear of 
God: fear me, then, O men of understanding I 

44 It shall be no crime in you if ye seek an 
increase from your Lord (ia to trade); and 
when ye pass swiftly on from ‘Arafit. then 
remember God near the holy temple ( w-Mas - 
* ndu’l-barim) ; and remember Him, because 
He hath guided you who before this were of 
those who went astray: 

“ Then paee on quiokly where the people 
ouickly pats (».«, from "Aiwfit), and m*jx par¬ 
don of God, for God is Forgiving, Merciful. 

•• And when ye have finished your holy 
rites, remember God as ye remembor your 
own fathers, or with a yet more intense re* 
memhranoe I Some men there are who Say, 
«o our Lord 1 give ua our portion in this 
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(Surah ii 192.) On arriving at an elevated 
place, on dadoending a Talley, on meeting any 
one, on entering the city of Makkah or the 
eaored temple, the h&ji should continually 
repeat the word “ Labbaika , Labbaika ”; and 
whenever ho eeoe the Ka 4 bah he should recite 
the 7Vx£6»r, “ God id great! " and tho Tu’tih 
44 There is no deity hut God! " 

The pilgrimage known as the h*jj> * a has 
been already statod, can only ho made on the 
appointed days of the mouth of 2n 1-Qijjah. 
A Tisit at any other time is called the ‘Umrah. 
Pun bah.] If the pilgrim arrives as lato as 
the ninth day, and is in time to spond that 
day, he cun still perform the pilgrimage legally. 

The pilgrimage cannot be performed by 
proxy by Sunni Muslims, but is allowod by 
the Shi 4 ahs, and it is by both considered a 
meritorious act to pay the oxpensee of one 
who cannot afford to perform it. But if a 
Muhammadan on his death-bed bequeath a 
sum of money to be paid to a certain porson 
to perform the pilgrimage, it is considered to 
satisfy the claims of the Muslim law. If a 
Muslim hare the means of performing tin.* 
pilgrimage, and omit to do so, its omission is 
equal to a kabirab • or mortal sin. 

According to the saying of the Prophet 
(MuAkdt, book xi. oh. 1), the merits of a pil¬ 
grimage to Makkah are very groat:— 

44 lie who makes a pilgrimago for God*s 
sake, and does not talk loosely, nor not 
wickedly shall return as pure from sin as the 
day on which he was born.” 44 Verily, they 
(the feajj and the 4 umrak) put away poverty 
and sin like the tiros of a forgo remotes 
dross. Tho reward of a pilgrimage is para¬ 
dise.” 44 When you see a pilgrim, salute and 
embrace him, and request him to ask pardon 
of God for you, for his own sins hate been 
forgiven and his supplications will be 
accepted.” 

For a philological and technical explana¬ 
tion of the following terms whioh ooour in 
tliis account of tho hajj, refer to the words 
as they ocour in this dictionary: ( Aiinu, 

At Y AMU ’T-TASHH1Q, HAJAJHJ ’ l - ASWAO, HAJI, 
IUXAM, MABWAIi, MABJIDU ’is-HAJtAM, MAQAMU 
IBtABIM, MAUKAM, M1QAT, MUZJj) ALIYAH, TA- 
WAF, 4 UMBAH, XAMYU *MU|AK, ZAMXAM, TAL- 
BITAH, BUK'HU ’ir-YAMAHl, TABW1AH, KHUT- 

HAM, 4 ido Vazha, sat a. 

The Muslim who has performed tho pil¬ 
grimage is called a bMi, which title he retains, 
e.y. ijutji Qdsim, the Pilgrim Qasim. 

Only fire Englishmen are known to hate 
visited Makkah, and to hate witnessed tho 
oeremonies of the pilgrimage:—Joseph Pitts, 
of Exeter, a.d. 1078; John Lewis Burok- 
hardt, a.d. 1814; Lieutenant Riohard Burton, 
of the Bombay Army, A.D. 1858; Mr. H. 
Bioknell, A.D. 1862 ; Mr. T. F. Koane, 1880. 
The narratives of eaoh of these 44 pilgrims ” 
havo been published. The first account in 
English of the visit of a European to Makkah, 
is that of Lodovico Bartema, a gentleman of 
Rome, who visited Makkah in 1508. His 
narrative wa^ published in Willee and Eden's 
Decades, ad. 1555. 

Professor Palmer ( 4< Introduction ” to the 


Qur'an, p. liii.j says:—Tho ceremonios of the 
pilgrimage could not be entirely done away 
with. The universal reverence of the Arab 
for the Kaabah was too favourable and 
obvious a means for uniting all the tribes 
into one confederation with one common pur¬ 
pose in view. The traditions of Abraham tho 
father of t^eir race, and tho founder of Mu¬ 
hammad's own religion, as he always declared 
it to be, no doubt gave the anoient temple a 
peculiar sanctity in the Prophet's eyes, and 
although he first settled upon Jerusalem as 
his qib/aM , he afterwards reverted to the 
Kaabah itself. Here, then, Muhammad found 
a shrine, to whioh, as woll as at which, devo¬ 
tion had been paid from time immemorial; 
it was one thing which the scattered Arabian 
nation had in common—the one thing whioh 
gave them even the shadow of a national 
fooling; and to have dreamed of abolishing 
it, or even of diminishing the honours paid to 
it, would have been madness and rain to his 
enterprise. He therefore, did the next best 
thing, ho cleared it of idols and dedicated it 
to the servico of God.” 

Mr. Stanley Lane Poole (Introduction to 
Lane’s Sdtctians, p. ixxxiv.) remarks:— 

44 This samo pilgrimage is often urged as 
u sign of Mohammad's tendency to supersti¬ 
tion and even idolatry. It is askod how tho 
destroyer of Idols could havo rooono led his 
oonsolonoo to tho oirouits of the Ka 4 bah and 
the vonoratlon of the blaok stone oovered 
with adoring kisses. The rites of the pil¬ 
grimage cannot certainly be defended against 
the charge of superstition: but it is easy to 
see why Mohammad enjoined them. Tney 
were hallowed to him by tho memoriae of 
his ancestors, who had been the guardians of 
tho sacred temple, and by the traditional re¬ 
verence of all his people; and beaides this tie 
of association, which in itself was enough to 
make it impossible for him to do away with 
the rites, Mohammad perceived that the wor¬ 
ship in tho Ka 4 bah would prove of real 
value to his religion. He swept away the 
more idolatrous and immoral part of the 
ceremonies, but he retained the pilgrimage 
to Mokka and the old veneration of the 
temple for reasons of whioh it is impossible 
to dispute the wisdom He well know the 
consolidating effect of forming a oontre to 
whioh his followors should gather; and henoe 
he reasserted the sanotity of tho blaok stone 
that 4 came down from heaven'; he ordained 
that everywhere throughout the world the 
Muslim should pray looking towards the Ka- 
‘bah, and ho enjoined him to make the pil¬ 
grimage thither. Mekka is to the Muslim 
what Jerusalem is to the Jew. It bears with 
it all the infiuenco of centuries of associations 
It oarries the Muslim back to the cradle of 
his faith, the childhood of his prophot; it re¬ 
minds him of the struggle between tho old 
faith and tho new, of the overthrow of the 
idole, and tho establishment of tho worship of 
the One God. And, most of all, it bids him 
remember that all his brother Muslims are 
worshipping towards tho samo sacred spot, 
that ho is one of a great company of be* 
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lievers, united by one faith, Ailed with the 
same hopes, reverenoing the same thing, wor¬ 
shipping the same God. llbframmad showed 
his knowledge of the religions emotions in 
man when he presorted the sanotity of the 
templo of IftlJlm.” 

The Makkan pilgrimage admits of no othor 
explanation than this, that the Prophet of 
Arabia found it expedient to oompromise with 
Arabian idolatry. And hence we find the 
superstition and silly customs of the Qajj 
grafted on to a religion which professes to be 
both monotheistic in its principle, and icono¬ 
clastic in its practices. 

A careful and critical study of Islam will, 
wo think, convince any candid mind that at first 
Muhammad intended to construct his religion 
on the lines of the Old Testament. Abraham, 
the true Muslim, was his prototype, Moses 
bis law-giver, and Jerusalem his (hiblrth. But 
circumstances were ever wont to ohange not 
• nly the Prophet's revelations, bat also his 
moral standards. Makkab became the Qib- 
lah: and the spectacle of the Muslim world 
*>owing in the direction of a blaok slono, 
whilst they worship the one God, marks 
Islftm, with its Makkan pilgrimage, ss a reli¬ 
gion of compromise. 

Apologists of Islfim have endeavoured to 


shlold Muhammad from the solemn charge of 
having M forged the name of God" but we 
know of nothing which ean justify the act of 
giving the stupid and unmeaning ceremonies 
of the pilgrimage all the force and solemnity 
of a divino enaotmeht. 

The Wahh&bls, the Puritans of Islitra, re¬ 
gard the ciroumambulation of the Prophet's 
tomb as superstitions (as- shirk, or associating 
something with God, in fact), but bow oan 
they justify the foolish ceremonies of the 
hajj ? If reverence for. the Prophet's, tomb is 
sh\rk } what are the runnings at a?-$afa arid 
al-Marwah, the stonings of the pillars, and the 
kiBsingt of the black stone ? No Muslim * 
has ever yet attempted to give a spiritual 
explanation of the oeremonies of the Makkan 
pilgrimage, for in attempting to do so he 
would be charged with the heresy of shirk ! 

Mr. W. S. Blunt in his Future oj Islam, 
has given some interesting statistics regard¬ 
ing the pilgrimage to Makkah in the year 
I860, which he obtained during a residence at 
Cairo, Damascus, and Jiddah. The figures, 
he says, are taken principally from an official 
rocord kept for some years past at Jiddah, and 
checked as far as European subjects are 
concerned, by reference to the consular 
agonts rosiding there. 


Tablic or Tiia Mnccx Pilgrimaqb o w 1880. 


Nationality of Pilgrims. 

Arriving by 
Sea. 

Arriving by 
Land. 

Total of Mnssul- 
man population 
represented. 

Ottoman subject* including pilgrims from 




Syria and Irak, but not from Egypt or 
Arabia propor. 

8,500 

1,000 

22,000,000 

Egyptians. 

Mogrebbins (“people of the West”), that 
is to say, Arable-speaking Mussulmans 
from the Barbary States. Tripoli, Tunis, 

5,000 

1,000 

5,000,000 

Algiers, and Morocco. These are always 
classed together and are. not easily distin¬ 
guishable from each other. 

6,000 


18,000,000 

Arabs from Temen. 

8,000 

3,000 

— 

3,600,000 

„ „ Oman and Hadramaut 

„ „ Nejd, Assir, and Hasa, most of 

— 

8,000,000 


them Wahbabites . 

— 

6,000 

4,000,000 

„ „ Holtz, of these perhaps 10.000 


Meccans .... 

— 

22,000 

2,000,000 

Negroes from Soudan . ... 

2,000 

— 

10,000,000 (?) 

„ „ Zanzibar. 

1,000 

— 

1,600,000 

Malabari from tho Gape of Good Hope . 

150 

% 

Persians. 

0,000 

2,500 

8,000,000 

Indians (British subjects) .... 

15,000 

— 

40,000,000 

Malays, ohiofly from Java and Dutoh snhjocls 

12,000 

— 

80,000,000 

Chlneso.. 

Mongols from the Khanates, included in tho 

too 

—• 

15,000,000 

Ottoman Ha|. 

Lazia, Circassians, Tartars, Ac. (llnssian 
subjects), included in the Ottoman Hsj 

— 

— 

6,000,000 

— 

— 

6,000,000 

Independent Afghans and Beluohis, includod 



in the Indian and Persian Hajs . 

— 

— 

8,000,000 

Total of pilgrims present at Arafat 

98,250. 

Total Oensns of Islam 

175,000,000 
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160 HAJJATU *L-WADA 

HAJJATU ’L : WADA‘ i^). 

The Ust or farewell pilgrimago performed bj 
Muhammad, and which ia takftn at the model 
of an orthodox fyajj. It ia callorl the Hajju 
'l-Akkar, or Greater Pilgrim a go, in the Qur’an, 
Surah ix. 3. (See Afishkat* book xi. ch. iii., 
aod Muir’s Life of Mahomet.) It ia supposed 
to bare commenced February 23, a.d. 632. 

HAJJ MABRffB Ojt* g® - ) - An 

approved or accepted pilgrimage ( Mithkut, 
book xi. ch. i. pt 2). A pilgrimmsgc to 
Makkah performed according to the’condi- 
tionfe of Muslim law. 

HAKAM . ). An arbitrator 

appointed by a qa?i to settle diaputea. It ia 
not lawful to appoint either u alavo or an 
unbeliever or a slanderer, or an infout, us an 
arbitrator. ( Hidauah , vol. ii. p. 638.) 

According to the Qur'an, Surah iv. 39, 
domestic quarrels should bo settled by an 
arbitrator:— 44 If ye fear a breach between the 
two (£.«. husband and wife) then appoint an 
arbitrator from his people, and an arbitrator 
from her people. 1 

Al-Hakai a, tho Abitrator, is one of the 
ninety-nine attributes of God, although it is 
not so employed iii the Qur’an. 

HAKIM (**W). “A just ruler.” 
The term AjjJcamu 7- H&kimln, 44 the Most Just 
of Rulers, is used for God, Qur’&n, Surah 
xcv. 8; also, Khairu H-Hdkimm , i.s. 44 Best of 
Eulers;" SGrah vii. 86. 

HAKIM pi. hvkamd' j Heb. 

G3P. Lit. “ A wise person.” (1) A 

philosopher. (2) A doctor of medicine. (3) 
ALflaKim, “ The Wise Ono.” One of the 
ninsty-nine attributes of God It frequently 
occurs in the Qnr’&n, cy. SGrah ii. 128: M Thou 
art tho Mighty and the \Vite/ n 

HAJL (JW). A state, or condition. 

A term need by tho $uft mystics for those 
thoughts and conditions which come upon th& 
heart of man without his intention or desire, 
snch as sorrow, or fear, or pleasure, or desire, 
or lost. If these conditions are stable and iu- 
tracisjent, they are callod maikah or mot/um ; 
but if they are transient and fleoting, they 
are callod haL (Abdu 'r-Razziq’s Dictionary 
of $uf \ Ti mm.) 

A state of ecstasy induced by continued 
contemplation of God. It is considered a 
divine gift and a sure prognostication of 
spoedily arriving at 14 The Truth.” 

Professor Palmer says (Oriental Mytti- 
eiem, p. 66), “ This assiduous contemplation 
of startling metaphysical theories is exceed¬ 
ingly attractive to an Oriontal mind, and not 
unCrequently produces a state of mental 
excitement akin to tho phenomena observed 
during the recent religious re viva in. Huoh 
ecstatic state is considered a sure prognosis 
©al ion of direct illumination of the heart by 
God, and constitutes the tifth stage (in the 
mystic journey) ealled hat or ecstasy.” 

HAIjLL (JW). Lit . “ That which 

is untied or loosed." That which is lawful,. 


4L-HAMI) 

as distinguished from hardm, or that which ia 
unlawful. 

al- HALIM “ The Clement.” 

One of the ninety-nine attributes of God. It 
occurs in the Qur’an, eg. Surah ii. 225: 44 God 
is forgiving and clement 

IJAMA’IL (JfW). Lit “Things 

suspended " An amulet or charm [amolht.] 

HAMALAH Compenaa- 

lion for manslaughter or' murdev, called also 
diyah. [diyah.] 

HAMALATU 'L- Ait&H 

Lit. “Those who bear the 
thronp.” Certain angels mentioned in the 
Qur’an, Surah xl. 7: 44 Thou who hear the 
throne (i t. the Hamalatu *1- Anh) and those 
around it (t.e. the Karubln) oolobrate the 
praise of thsir Lord, and believe in Him, and 
ask pardon for those who believe.” 

Al-Bagbawi, tho commentator, says they 
are eight angels of the highest rank. They 
are so tall that their feet stand on the lowest 
strata of tho earth and their heads reaoh 
the highest heavens, tho universe does not 
reach up to their navels, and it is a journey 
of seven hundred years from their ears to 
their shoulders 1 (Al Baytawi, Bombay 
edition, vol. ii. p. 23.) 

HAMAN (yX—»V_ a). The prime 

ministor of Pharaoh. Mentioned In the 
Qur’in in three different chapters. 

Surah xxviii. 7: 44 For sinners were Pha¬ 
raoh and Hftman.” 

SGrah xxix. 88 \ “ Korah (Quran) and Pha¬ 
raoh and Ham&n ! with proofs of his mission 
did Mosos come to them and thoy bohaved 
proudly on the earth.” 

SGrah xL 88 :— 

44 And Pharaoh said, 4 0 Himin, build for 
me a tower that I uiay rouch the avonues. 

44 4 The* avenues of the hoavons, and may 
mount to the God of Moses, for I verily deem 
hhh a liar.' ” 

Some European critics think that Muham¬ 
mad has here made Him in the favourite of 
Ahasuerus and the enemy of the Jews, the 
vizier of Pharaoh. The Rabbins make this 
vizier to have been Korah, Jethro, or Balaam. 
(Midr. Jalkut on Ex. ch. 1, Sect. 162-168.) 

In tho Miehkdt (book iv. oh. I. pt. 8), there 
is a tradition tiiat Muhammad said he who 
neglects prayers will he in hell with Korah, 
Pharaoh, Himin, and Ubaiy ibn Khali (an in¬ 
fidel whom Muhammad slow with his own 
hand at the battle of Uhud.) 

al-HAMD (W\), the “ Pnviae.” 
A title of the first chapter of the Quran. 
According to Kitabu ’l-lVrifst, 44 praise' 
(hamtf) of God is of throo kinds;-* 

(i) Al hawtU 'LQ/ivli, the praise of God 
with the tongue, with those attributes with 
which He has made known Himaelf. (2) Al - 
bamdu*L Ft*li, the praise of God with the body 
according to the will of God. (8) Al-hamdu 
'l-Halt, tho praise of God with the heart and 
spirit. 
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ax-HAMID “ The Laud- 

able.” The One worthy of praise. One of 
the ninety-nine attributes of God. It fre- 

J nently ooonrs in the Qur’in, e,g. Surah zi. 
0, “ Verily He is to As praised ." 

#A MlM (j*** W). Seven Surahs 

of tins Qur'an begin with the letters £ ft, p m, 
and are called nl-Bawombn. They nro the 
xh, zu, xxn, xun, xi .rv, xlv, and xlyi. 
Various opinions are held by Muhammadan 
commentators as to the meaning of these 
mysterious letters. Jalitlu 'd-din as-Suyfitf 
in his ftqrm t says those letters are simply 
initial lettors, the meaning of trhieh is known 
only to God, but Ibn ‘Abbis says the 
letters ^ ft, and p m, stand for ar- 

Bnhman, 44 the Meroilul," one of the attributes 
of God. 

Mr. Rodwell, in his Introduction to the 
Kor&n, says, 11 Possibly the letters J9o, Mim, 
which are prefixed to nnnnrous successive 
bnras were private marks, or Initial letters, 
attached by their proprietor to the copies 
furnished to Said when effeeting his recension 
of the text under Othman. In the same way, 
the letters prefixed to othor Suras may be 
monograms, or abbreviations, or initial letters 
of the names of the persons to whom the 
copies of the respective Suras belonged." 

HAMRlU ’L-ASAD (oUSl V*.). 

A Tillage or small town, the scene of one of 
Muhammad's expeditions against the Qurrisb. 
Haring reached this spot he kindled fire 
hundred fires to make the Quraish believe 
that the pursuing force was very large, and, 
contenting himself with this demonstration, 
he returned to al-Madinah, from whioh it was 
about 60 luilos. According to Burton, it is 
the modern Wasitah. 

" At Hamrfi al Asid, Mahomet made pri¬ 
soner one of the enemy, the poet Abu Ossa, 
who had loitered behind the rest. He had 
been taken prisoner at Bedr, and, having five 
daughters dependent op him, had been freely 
released, on the promise that lie would not 
again bear arms in the war against the 
Prophet. He now sought for meroy: *0 
Mahomet 1 * he prayed, 4 forgive mo of thy 
grace.' 4 Nay, verily,* said the Prophet ( a 
believer may not be twice bitten from the 
same hole. Thou shalt never return to 
Meooa, stroke thy beard and say, 1 bavo 
again deceived Mahomet, Lead him forth to 
execution!' So saying, he motioned to .» 
bystander, who with his sword struck off the 
captive's head." (Muir's Life of Mahomet , 
new ed. p. 276.) 

HAHZAH (*)♦*»). Muhammad s 

uncle, who embraced Islftm and became one 
of He bravest champions. He wae at the 
battle of Ufeud and slew ‘Ugmftn, one of the 
leaders of the Quraish, but was soon after¬ 
wards himself killed by a wild negro namod 
Wabshl, and bis dead body shamefully muti¬ 
lated. At his death Muhammad is recorded 
to have said that Hamsah wae * the lion of 
God and of liis Apostle." The warlike deeds 



of Hamxah are recorded in Persian poetry, in 
which he is celebr&tod as Amir Hamsah. 


HAMZIYAH (ky*). A sect of 

Muslims founded by Hamsah ibn Adrak, who 
say that the children (infants) of infidels will 
bo consignod to the Fire of Holl, the genoral 
belief of Muhammadans being that they will 
have a special plaoe in al-A'r&f. ( Kitabu’t- 
Ta 4 ri/at t in loco.) 

IJANAFl tfAtflFl (jM.). 

A member of the sect of Sunnis founded by 
the Imftm Abft Hanifah. [abu hah if ah.] 

HAN RATj. [ibn elanbAx.] 

IlANBALl (J^). A member of 

the Hanbsli sect of Sunni Muslims. [ibH 

HA1TBAT..] 


HAND. Arabic yad (*M), pi 
ayddi. Heb. *T* 

(1) It is a rule with Muslims to honour the 
right hand above the left; to use tho right 
hand for all honourable purposes, and the 
left, for notions whioh, though necessary, are 
unolein. The hands must be washed before 
prayers [AiiLimowaJ and before meets. 

(2) The expmsionyaefa 'Udh, the “ hand of 
God," occurs in the Qur'ln:— 

Sfirah v. 6U. “ The Jews say, * God's hand 
is fettered'; thoir hands are fettered, for they 
are cursed." 

Sfirah xlviii 10: M God's hand Is above 
their hands." 

There is a controversy botween the ortho¬ 
dox Sunnis and the Wanhibis regarding the 
expression , 44 God's hand." The former main¬ 
taining that it is a figurative expression for 
the power of God, the latter holding that it is 
literal ; but that it is impossible to say in what 
sense or manner God has a hand; for as 
the essence of God is not known, how can tho 
manner of His existence be understood f 


HANDKERCHIEFS. The custom 

of keeping a handkorchief in the hand, as is 
frequently practised, is said to be abominablo 
(maLrvh ). Many, however, hold that it is al¬ 
lowable, if done from motives of necessity. 
This, says AbO Qanifah, is approvod ; for tbo 
practice is abominable only when it is done 
ostentatiously. ( Hidayah, voL * p. 95.) 

HANlF (vA*u.), pi. frunafa'. Lit . 

“One who is inclined.*^ (1) Anyone sincere 
in his inclination to Islim. (2) One orthodox 
in the faith. (8) One who Is of the religion 
of Abraham. (See Mqjma'u 'l-Bibar t in loco ) 
The word occurs ten times in the Qur'ln. 
I.—Six times for the. religion of Abra¬ 
ham:— 

Sfirah 11. 129: 44 They say, * Be ye Jews or 
Christians so shall ye be guided! Say: 4 Not 
so!' but the faith of Abraham, the Manlf, 
he was not of the idolaters." 

Sfirah Hi 60: “Abraham was not a Jew 
nor yet a Christian, but he was a Han\f re¬ 
signed, and not of the idolaters." 

/rim, 89: ".Follow the -faith of Abraham, 
a Jf <**{/> *ho was not of the idolaters." 
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Surah vi 162: “The faith of Abraham. 
Ms Han\f t bo was not of the idolaters.’* 

Sitrah avi. 121; 44 Verily Abraham was an 
Iih&m, a ffanif, and was not of the idolaters.** 

Stars a. vi. 79: (Abraham said) U I hare 
turned my face to Him who originated the 
heavonand the earth as a Han{/\ and 1 am 
not of the idolaters.** 

H. —Four times for ono sound in the 
faith:— 

Surah x. 105 :* “ Mako steadfast thy face to 
the religion as. a Hantf % and be not an 
idolater.** 

Surah xxii. 82: u Avoid speaking falsely 
being Uamfs to God, not associating aught 
with Him.** 

Sfirah xeviii. 4 “ Being sincere in religion 
unto Him, as &anift % and to be steadfast in 
prsyer.** 

Surah zu. 29: 44 Set thy face steadfast; 
towards the religion as a tianff* 

TIT.—The term was also applied in the 
early stages of Islam, and before Muhammad 
claimed the position of an inspired prophet, to 
those who had endeavoured to search for the 
truth among the mass of conflicting dogmas 
and superstition! of the religions that existed 
in Arabia. Amongst these Hanife were Wa- 
raqah, the Pro phot’s oousin, and £aid Urn 
Ainr, Murnamca the Enquirer. They were 
knowu as flauifs, a word whioli originally 
mount 4 * inoUniug one's stops toward any¬ 
thing,* and therefore signified either a con¬ 
vert or a pervert. Muhammad appear* from 
the above verses (when chronologically 
arranged), to have 'first used It for the reli¬ 
gion of Abraham, bui aftorwards for any 
sincere profostor of Islam. 

HAQIQAU (*mL). “ Truth; *in- 

ceriiy.” 

(lj) The essence of a thing s* meaning that 
by pcing which a thing is what it is. As 
when we say that a rational animal ia the 
haqU/ah’ of a human being. (See Kitubu 7- 
Tefnjat.) 

(2) A word Or phrase used in its proper 
or original sense, as opposed to that which is 
figurative. A speech without trope or 
figure. 

(8) The sixth stage in the mystic journey 
of the §ufi, whon ho is supposed to receive 
a revelation of tho true nature of tbo God¬ 
head, and to have arrived at 44 the Truth.” 

al - HAQ1QATU 'L - MUHAM- 
MADlYAH The 

original essence of Muhammad, the Airr-i- 
Muhammmdivah t or the Light of Muhammad, 
which is beueved'to have boon created beforo 
all things (Kitdbu % t-Ta 4 rifat y in loco,) 

Tho Wahhabis do not believe in the pre- 
existence of tlioir lh ophol, and tho doctrine 
is most probably an invention of tbo Sufi 
mystics in the early stages of Isl&m. 

According to the linum Qsatalani (Mu 
wthilbi-hdwii^n, vol. 1. p. 12), it is related by 
Jsbir ibn ‘Abd\ 'llftli al-Ansiri that the Pro¬ 
phet said, “ The first thing oreated was the 
light of your Ifrophct. which was created 
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from the light of God. This light of mine 
roamed about wherever God willed, and when 
the Almighty resolved to make tho world, he 
divided this light of Muhammad into four 
portions; from the first he oreated tho Pen 

« ; from the second, the Tablet (fouF ); 

e third, the highest hoaven and tho 
throno of God (*ar*A): the fourth portion was 
divided into four sections : frgon the first were 
oreatod tho Hamalatu 'l-'Arth, or the oight 
angels who support tho throne of God; from 
tho second, the tarsi, or lower throne of God; 
from the third, the angels; and the fourth, 
being divided into four subdivisions, from it 
were oreated (1) the firmaments or seven hea¬ 
vens, (9) the earth, ($) the vteven paradises 
and seven bells, (4) and again from n fourth 
section were created (1) the light of the 
eyes. (2) the light of the mind, (8) the light 
n? the love of tho Unity of God, (4) the re¬ 
maining portion of creation. 11 

The author of the Hayatu 7- Qfdub, a Shi 4 ah 
book of traditions (See "Merrick's translation, 
p. 4), says the traditions respecting tbe crea¬ 
tions from this Light of Mohammad are nume¬ 
rous and discordant, but that the diserepan 
cies may poXaibly be reconciled by referring 
the diverse dates to different eras in the pro¬ 
cess of creation. “ The holy light of Mu¬ 
hammad," he saye, “ dwelt under the empy¬ 
rean soventy-throo thousand yours, and theu 
resided seventy thousand years in Para¬ 
dise. Afterwards It rested another period of 
seventy thousand years under tho «celestial 
tree called Stdratu 'l-Mvtitakd, and, emi- 

C iig from heaven to heaven, arrived at 
h in the lowest of these celestial man¬ 
sion a, whero it remained until the Most High 
willed tbe creation of Adam.** 

(A very curious account of the absurd be¬ 
lief of the ShPahs on tbji subject will bo 
found in Mr. Merrick’s edition of tbo Htydiu 
7- Qulub ; Boston, 1850.) 

HAQlQI (ofck), “ Literal,” as 

opposed to that which is or figura¬ 

tive. 


HAQQ M*-). M Truth, justioe.” 

A term used in theology for that which is 
true, t ii. The word of God; religion. In Jaw 
it implies that which is due. A thing decreed; 
a. claim. By tbo $ufl mystics it is always 
used for the Divine Essence; God. 

Al-Haaq , 44 The Truth.” One of the ninety- 
nine attributes of God. 


al-HAQQAH (OW1). Lit. “ The 

surely impending.” The title of tho iLXixth 
Surah of the Qur'in. in which the word 
occurs in the opening verse: 44 The inevit¬ 
able ! (al-Hvqqalit /). What is the inevit¬ 
able 9 *’ The word is understood by all com¬ 
mentators to mean the Day'of Insurrection 
and Judgmont It does not occur hi any 
other portion of the Qur'in. 

HAQQU f L- 4 ABD(J^nJK). •‘Tho 

right of the elave (of God).* Ia law the right 
of an injured individual to demand redress 
and justice. 
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HAQQU ’LLAlT ran OK). 44 The 

right of 0«L n III low, the retributive oboe, 
tisemont which It is the duty of a magistrate 
to inflict for crime and offences against mora¬ 
lity and religion. In theology it meant 
prayor, aims, fasting* pilgrimage, and othor 
religious duties. 

HAQQU 'L-YAQlN (<**5*11 ^). 

u A conviction of the truth.’’ A term used 
by the $Aff mystics for a stale in whieb the 
seeker after truth has ip thought and reflec¬ 
tion a positive evidence of hie extinction and 
of his being incorporated in the Baeenoe of 
God [taqik.J 

HAQQU ’N-NAS (u-^ OK). “The 

right of men.” A term in law Implying tho 
same as liaqqit 7 '-'Abd. 

HARAM'(ft»»), pi. Humm. ** That 

which is saored. (1) AlUaram , the sacrod 
precincts of Makkah or al-Kadinah* (2) 
Hamm, the apartments of women in a Mu¬ 
hammadan household. |~harim.] (3) ffuram , 

wives. 

HARAM **prohibited.” 

That whioh Is unlawful. The word is used 
in both a good and a bad sense, s.o. Bmtu 7- 
hanim, the sacred house; and Mafu H-harSm % 
unlawful possessions. Tbnu 'L-bardm, an ille¬ 
gitimate son; Shakm 'l-far am, a sacred 
month. 

A thing is said to be haram when, it is for- 
biddeu, as opposed to that which is fatal) or 
lawful. A pilgrim it said to be farmm as soon 
as he has put on the pilgrim's garb. 

Rardmu 'Udh Id aibVu is a form of oeth 
that a man will not no a thing. 

HARAMU 9 h - MADINAH 

The sacred boundary of al- 
Madraah within which certain acts are un¬ 
lawful which are lawful t’fsewheto. The 
Imfcm Abfl Hanifah says that although it is 
respectful to the position of the sacred city, as 
the birth-plaoe of the Prophet, not to bear 
arms, or kill, or cut grass, Ac., still it is not, 
as in the case of Makkah, an incumbent reli¬ 
gious ditty. According to a tradition by *AU 
ihn Ah! Tilib (Miskkat, book xi. oh. xvi.), 
the Huduau 'L Haram, or saored limits of at- 
Madlnab are from Jahal ‘Air to $aur. Ac¬ 
cording to fiurton, the diameter of the Haram 
Je from ten to twelve miles. (El Medinah 
and Meccoh, vol'i p. 869.) 

HARAMU MAKKAH (fcU cr ). 

The scored boundary of Makkah withlii whioh 
certain Sots are unlawful which are lawful 
elsewhere. It is not lawful to cqrry arms, or 
to fight within ita limits. Its thorns must 
not be broken, nor ita game molested, nor 
must anything he taken up which has fallen 
on tho ground, unless it is done to restore it 
to its owner. Its fresh grass or even its 
4ry grass must not be cut; except the bog 
rush (i skk ir) r because it is used for black- 
smith's Ares and for thatching houses. (A 
tradition by Ihn ‘Abbiis, MiMdt, book xi. 
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’l-lfnqn says that when 
d of (tod, placed tho 


oh. *v. |»l. IV *Abdu 
Abraham, “the friend 
blaok stone at the time of the building of the 
Ka'bab, its cast, west, north, and south 
quarters became bright with light, and that 
wherever the brightness extended itself be¬ 
came tho Hudddu ’ l-Haram , or tho limits of 
tho sacred oily. Those limits'are* me rkod by 
mtmdn or pillars on all sides, except on the 
Jiddah and Jair&mth roads, regarding whioh 
there is some dispute as to tho exact dis¬ 
tance. 

HAREGM. [harim.] 

HARES. Arabic amah, pi. ardnxb . 
Heb. The flesh of the hare 

v v : r 

Is lawful, for tho Prophet ate it, and com¬ 
manded his companions to do so (Hiddyah, 
voL Iv. p. 75), A difference of opinion has in 
all agos existed a* to tho value of the hare 
as an artiole of food. The Greeks and 
Homans ate it in spile of an opinion that pre¬ 
vailed that it was not wholesome. In the 
law of Moses, it is spooifled amongst tho nn- 
qloan animals (Lov. xi. 6 ; Deut xiv. 7). The 
Parseoa do not oat hare’s flesh, nor do tho 
Armenians. 

HARF (1) An extremity, 

verge, or bordor. (7) A letter of tho alpha¬ 
bet. (3) A particle ih grammar. (4) A 
dialect of Arabia, or a mode of oxprossion 
peculiar to certain Arabs, The Qur'an is 
said to have been revealed in seven dialects 
(tabtat abru/y [Qua’AW.] (5) A term used by 
the $5fi mystics for the particle of any true 
essence. 

HARIM. or HAREEM (^). A 

word used ospooially in Turkey, Egypt, and 
Syria, for the female apartments or a Mu¬ 
hammadan household. In Persia, Afghan¬ 
istan, and India, the terras haramgah % mafall - 
Bardi and xandnah are used tor the same plate. 

The seclusion of woman being enjoined in 
the Qur’an (8urah xxxili. 55V in all Muham¬ 
madan countries it is the rule for respectable 
women to remain sochided at home, and not 
to travel abroad unveiled, nor to associate 
with men other than their husbands or such 
male relatives as are forbidden in marriage 
by reason of oonsanguinity. In eonsequenee 
of these injunctions, which have all the force 
of a divine enactment, tho female pdrtion of 
a Muhammadan family always resides in 
apartments which a?e in an inclosed court¬ 
yard and excluded from public view. This 
inolosure, is called the farim, and sometimes 
far am, or in Persian xtm anoA, from »an, a. 
“drpman”). Mr. Tiano In his Modern Ayy/»* 
fton*,has givon ti full account of tho Egyptian 
harim. Wo sro indebted to Mrs. Mesr All 
for the following very graphic and infer©*ting 
description of a Muhammadan xattfumli Of 
harim in Luoknow. 

Mrs. Meer Ali was an English lady who 
married a Muhammadan gentleman, sod ra¬ 
ided amongst tho people of Luoknow for 
twelve years. Upon the death of her hus¬ 
band. she returned to England, and published 
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her Observations on the Musalmans of India t 
whioh vm dedicated, with permission, to 
Queen Adelaide. 

M The habitable buildings of a native Mu¬ 
hammadan home are raiaed a few stepa from 
the court; a line of pillars forms the front of 
the building, whioh has no upper rooms; the 
roof is flat, and the sides and back without 
windows, or any aperture through whioh air 
can be received. Tho aides and back are 
merely high walls, forming an enclosure, and 
the only air ia admitted from the fronts of 
the dwelling-place facing tho court-yard. The 
apartments are divided into long halls, the 
extreme corners having small rooms or dark 
oloeets purposely built for the repository of 
valuables or stores; doors aro fixed to these 
oloeets, whioh aro the only plaoes 1 have seen 
with them in a sananah or mahall (house or 
palaoe occupied by females); the floor is either 
pf beaten earth, bricks, or stones; boarded 
floors are not yet introduced. As they have 
neither doors nor windows to the halls, warmth 
or priraoy Is secured by means of thiek wadded 
ourtains, made to fit eaoh opening between the 
pillars. Some xaninahs have two rows of 
pillars In the halls with wadded ourtains to 
eaoh, thus forming two distinct halls, as 
occasion may serve, or greater warmth be 
required ; this is a convenient arrangement 
where the establishment of servants, slaves, 
&o. is extensive. 

44 The wadded curtains are oalled pardahs; 
these are sometime# inado of woollen cloth, 
but more generally of ooarse oalioo, of two 
oolpura, in patohwork style, striped, van- 
dyked, or in some other ingeniously contrived 
and ornamented way, aooording to their indi¬ 
vidual taste. 

M Besides the pardahs, tho openings between 
the pillars have blinds neatly made of flno 
bamboo strips, woven together with coloured 
oords j theee are ealled obioks. Many of thorn 
are painted green; ethers aro more gaudy, 
both in eolour and variety of patterns. These 
blinds constitute a real comfort to overyone 
in India, ae they admit air when let down, 
and at the Bame time shut out flies and other 
annoying insects: besides which, the extreme 
glare is shaded ny them—a desirable object 
to foreigners in particular. 

44 The floors of the halls are first matted 
with the eoarse date-loaf matting of the 
bouxxtry, over whioh are spros'! shafranjls 
(thiok ootton oarpets, peculiarly the manu¬ 
facture of thp Uppex Provinces of India, woven 
in stripes of blue and white, or shades of 
bine); a white oalioo carpet Covers the shat- 
ranjf on which the females take their seat 

44 The bedsteads of tho family are plaoed, 
during the day, in lines at the back of the 
halls, to be moved at ploasurn to any ohosen 
•pot for the night's repose; often iuto the 
open eourt-yard, for the benefit of the pnre 
air. They are all farmed on one principle, 
differing only in siae and quality» they stand 
about half a yard from the floor, the legs 
round and broad at bottom, narrowing os 
they rise towards the frame, which ie laced 
pver with a thiok ootton tape, made for the 


purpose, and plaited In uhecquers, and thus 
rendered soft, or rather o)Ratio, and very 
pleasant to recline 'upon. Tho legs of those 
bedsteads are in tome instances gold and 
silver gilt, or pure silver; uthors have enamel 
pointings on fins wood; tho inferior grades 
have them meroly of wood painted plam'and 
varnished. The sorvunts* bedsteads are of tho 
common mango-wood withont ornament, the 
laoing of these for tho sucking being of ehtidic 
string manufactured from the fibre of the 
cocoa-nut. 

44 Sueh are the hods toads of every class of 
people. They seldom have mattresses; a 
white quilt is spread on the lacing, over 
whioh a oalioo snoot, tiod at each corner of 
the bedstoad with cords and tassels; several 
thin flat pillows of beaten ootton f»r the 
hoad; a muslin shoot for warm weather, and 
a well wadded razdi (oovorHd) for whiter is 
all these children of Nature deem osseutinl to 
their comfort in the way of sleeping. Thoy 
have no idea of night-dresses; the name suit 
that adorns r. lady, Is retained both night and 
day, until a change be needed. Tho* single 
article exchanged at night ia tho dupatfa (a 
small shawl for the head), and that only 
when it happens to be of silver tissue or em¬ 
broidery, for whioh a muslin or calico sheet 
is substituted. 

41 The very highest oiroles have the same 
habits in common with the meanoft, but 
those who con afford shawls of Cashmere, 
prefer them for stooping In, when the cold 
weather renders them bearable Blankets 
are nover used except by the poorest pea¬ 
santry, wbo wear them m lieu of better gar¬ 
ments night and day in the winter season; 
thoy are always blaok, the natural colour of 
tho wool. The quilts of the higher orders 
are generally made of silk of the 'brightest 
hues, well wadded, and lined with dyed mus¬ 
lin of assimilating colour; they aro usually 
bound with broad silvor ribands, and some* 
times bordersid with gold brocaded trim¬ 
mings. The middling classes have fine 
chints quilts, and the servarts and slaves 
ooarse ones of the iamo material; but all are 
ou the same plan, whethor for a queen or the 
meanest of her slaves, differing only in the 
quality of the material. The mistreoe of the 
house is easily distinguished by her seat of 
honour in the hall of a xaninah, a masnad not 
being allowod to any other person but the 
lady of tho mansion. Tho masnad carpet is 
spread on tho floor, if possible uc»r to a 
pillar about the centro of the hall, and is 
made of many varietios of fabrie—gold cloth, 
quilted silk, brocaded silk, velvet, fine chintz, 
or whatever may suit the lady's taste, oir 
cumstancoa, cr oonvenienoe. It is about two 
I yards square, and generally bordortd or 
fringed, on.which is plaoed the alUimportant 
masnad This artiole may be understood by 
those who have seen a lace-maker's pillow in 
England, excepting only that the masnad is 
about twenty times the sise of that useful 
little artiole in the hands at our industrious 
villagers. The masnad is oovered with gold 
cloth, silk, velvet, or oalioo, with square pU- 
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lows to correspond, (or the elbows, the worn away by intimacy with the people, who 

knees, fto. This Is the soat of honour, to be are thus preoluded from mixing generally 

iprited to share whioh, with the lady-owner, with the world. They are happy in their 

Is a mark of favour to an equal or inferiors confinement; and never having felt the 

when, a superior pays a visit of honour, the sweets of liberty, would not know how to 

prided seat is usually surrendered to her, and use the boon if it were to be grantod them, 

the lady of the house takes her place most As the bird from the nest Immured in a ‘cage 

humbly on the very edge of hor own carpet. is both cheerful and contented, so aro theso 

Looking-flaasos or ornamental furniture are females. They havo not, it is true, many 

very raroly to be seen in the zanftnah, even of intellectual resources, but they hnve natu- 

the very richest females. Ohaiis and sofas rally good understandings, and having learned 

are produood when English visitors are ex- their duty thev strive to fulfil it. So far 

peoted; but the ladies of Hindustan prefer as I have had any opportunity of making 

the usual mode of sitting and lounging on the personal observations on their general cha- 

oarpet; and as (or tables, I suppose notone meter, they appear to me obedient wives, 

gentlewoman of tho whole oountry has over dutiful daughters, affectionate mothers, kind 

been seated at one; and very fow, perhaps, mistresses, sincere friends, and liberal bene- 

have any idea of their useful purposes, all fnctresses to the distressed poor. These are 

thoir meals being served on the floor, where thoir moral qualifications, and in their reli- 

drutarUpoftfu (table-cloths we should call gious duties, they are sealohs in performing 

them) are spread, but neither knives, forks, the several ordinances which thev have been 

spoons, glasses, nor napkins, so essential to instructed by their parents or husbands to 

the comfortable enjoyment of a meal amongst observe. If thero be any merit in obeying the 

Europeans. But those who never knew suoh injunctions of their law-giver, those whom I 

comforts have no desire for the indulgence, have known most intimately, deserve praise 

nor taste to appreciate them. sinoe * thev are faithful in that they profess.* 

** On tho several occasions, amongst native 11 To ladies accustomed from infancy to con- 
society, of assembling in large parties, as at filament, this kind of life is by no moans Irk- 

births and marriages, the halls, although ex- some; they have their employments and their 

tensive, would be inadequate to accommodate amusements, and though these am not exactly 

tho whole party. They then have awnings of to our taste, nor suited to our mode of educa- 

#hite calico, neatly flounced with muslin, tion, they am not the less relished by those 

supported on poles fixed in the oourt-yard, for whom thev were invented. They perhaps 

and connecting the open space with the great wonder equally at some of our modes of dfs- 
hsU, by wooden platforms whioh am brought sipating time, and fancy ws might spend it 

to a line with the building, and eovemd with mom profitably. Be that as it may, ths 

thafranji, and white carpets to correspond Muslim'ladies, with whom I have been long 

with the .floor-furniture of the hall ; and hem intimate, appear ‘to mo always happy, con- 

the ladios sit by dsy and sleep by night very tented, and satisfied with the seclusion to 

comfortably, without feeling any great inoon- which they were bom; they dosim no other, 
vanien** from the absence of their bedsteads, and I have ceased to regret they cannot be 
whioh could never be arranged for the scoom- mado partakers of that freedom of inter- 
modation of so large an assemblage—nor is it conrse with ths worid wo deem so essential 
ever expected. to our happiness, since their health suffers 

* The usually barren look of these almost nothing from that confinement, by which they 

unfurnished halls, is on suoh occasions quite am preserved from a variety of snares and 

changed, when the ladles am assemble! in temptations; besides whioh, they would deem 
their various dresses; the brilliant display it disgraeeful in the highest degree to mix 
of jewels, the glittering drapery of tneir indiscriminately with men who am not mla- 
urees, the various expressions of oountonaooe, lions. They am oduealed from infancy for 
and different figures, the multitude of female retimment, and they can have no wish that 
attendants and slaves, the ohildren of all tho custom should be changed, which keeps 
ages and siaes in their variously ornamental them apart from the society of men who am 

dresses, am subjects to attract both the eye not very nearly related to them. Female 

end the mind of an observing visitor; and tho society is unlimited, and that they enjoy 

hall, whioh when empty appeared desolate without restraint. 

and comfortless, thus fill#!, leaves nothing •< Those females who rank above peasants 
wanting to render the scene attractive. or inferior servants, am disposed from prin- 

M The buss of human voioes, the happy oiple to keep themselves striotly from ooser- 

playfulness of tho ohildren, the ohasto sing- vation; all who have any regard for the 

mg of the 4°mnU fill up the animated pic- character or tho honour of their house, se- 

ture. I have sometimoH passed an hour or elude themselves from the eyo of strangers, 

two in witnessing their innocent amusements, oarefully instructing their young daughters 

without any feeling of regret for the brief to a rigid observance of thoir own prudent 

sacrifice of time I had made. I am free to example. Little girls, when four yearn old, 

confess, however, that I have returned to my am kept striotly behind the pardah (lit. 

tranquil home with increased delight after «* curtain *), and when they move abroad it 

having witnessed the bustle of a san&nah in always in covered conveyances, and under 

auambly. At first I pitied the apparont tho guardianship of a faithful female domestic, 

monotony of their live* but this fee ling has who is equally tenaoious as the mother to 
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preserve the young lady's reputation uiible- 
jnished by concealing her from the gate of 
men. 

“The ladies of taninah life ate not re¬ 
stricted from the society of their own sex; 
they are, *aa I havo before remarked, extra¬ 
vagantly fond of company, and equally as 
hospitable whon entertained. To be alone is 
a trial to whleh they aro seldom exposed, 
every lady having companions amongst her 
dependents j and aooording to her means the 
number in her establishment is regulated. 
Some ladies of rank have from two to ten 
oompanione, independent of slaves and doraos- 
tics; and there afe some of tho royal family 
at Lucknow who entertain in their servioe 
two or three hundred female dependants, of 
ail olosses. A well-tilled aanaaah is a mark 
of gentility; and even the poorest lady in the 
country, will retain a number of slaves and 
domeatics, if she caunot afford companions; 
besides which they are miserable without 
society, the habit of associating with numbers 
having grown up with infancy to maturity: 

* to be' alone,* is considered, with women thus 
situated, a real calamity. 

“ 6u occasions of assembling in Urge par¬ 
ties, each lady takes with her a companion 
besides two or three, slaves to attend upon 
her, no one expecting to be served by tho 
servants of the bouse at which they are 
viaitiug. This swells the numbers tu be pro¬ 
vided for; and aa the visit is always for threo 
days and three nights (exoept on </eb, when 
the visit is oontined to one day), some fore¬ 
thought must bo exercised by the lady of the 
house, that all may be aocommodated in 
such a manner aa miy secure to her the re¬ 
putation of hospitality. 

M The kitchen and offices to the xaninah, 
I have remarked, occupy one side of the quad¬ 
rangle ; they face the great or centra hall 
appropriated to the assembly. Those kit¬ 
chens, however, are sufficiently distant to 
prevent any great annoyance from tho smoke 
—I say smoke, because chimneys have not 
yet boon introduced into the kitchens of the 
natives. 

“The tire-places are all on the ground, 
something resembling stoves, each, admitting 
one saucepan, the Asiatic style of oopking 
requiring no other cootri vanes. Roast or 
boiled ]dints are never seen at the dinner of a 
native; a leg of mutton or sirloin of beef 
would place the hostess under all sorts of 
difficulties, where knives and forks are not 
understood to be amongst the useful appen¬ 
dages of a meal, The varieties of their dishes 
are conptleas, but atewa and curries are the 
chief; all the ethers are mere varieties. The 
only thing in the shape of roast meats are 
small lean cutlets bruised, seasoned and ce¬ 
mented with pounded poppy teed. Several 
being fattened together on skewers, they 
are grilled or roasted wer a charcoal tire 
spread on the ground, and then Called kabub , 
which word implies roast meat. 

“ The kitohea of a taninah would be in¬ 
adequate to the business of oooking for a 
large assembly; the most choice dishes only 


(for the highly-favoured guests), are oooked 
by the servants of the establishment. The 
needod abundance required in entertaining a 
Urge party is provided by a regular biair 
cook, several of whom establish themselves 
in native cities, or wherever there is a Mus¬ 
lim population. Orders beijig previously 
givou, the morning and otoning dinnore are 
punctually forwarded at the appointed hours 
In covorod trays, each tray having portions of 
the several good things ordered, so that there 
is no confusion in serving out the feast on its 
arrival at the mansion. The food thus pre¬ 
pared by the b&sir cuok (nanbai, he is 
called), is plain boiled rice, sweet rice, kkh 
(rioe-milk), mutanjan (rice sweetened with 
the addition of preserved fruits, raisins, &o., 
ooloured with saffron), so/afe* (curries) of 
many varieties, . some ooqked with vege¬ 
tables, ethers with unripe fruits with or 
without meat; pulao* of many aorta, kababt, 
preserves, pickles, ohatnia, and many other 
things too tedious to admit uf detail. 

“ The bread in general use amongst natives 
is cluetiy unleavened: nothing in the likoness 
of English bread is to bo seen at their meals; 
and many object to its, boing fomented with 
the intoxicating toddy (extracted fram a tree). 
Most of the naiivo bread it baked on iron 
plates ever a charcoal tire. They have many 
varieties, both pliin and rich, and some of 
111 # latter reaeiubles our pastry, both in 
quality and Aayour. 

“ The dinners, I have said, are brought into 
the saninab, ready dished in the native 
earthen wars,'on trays; and as they neither 
use spoons nor forks, thore is no groat delay 
in setting out the meal where nothing Is re¬ 
quired for dispUy or effect, beyond the ex¬ 
cellent quality of the food and its being well 
cooked. In a large assembly all cannot dine 
at the da^tark^iodH of the lady hostess, even 
if privileged by their rank; they are, there¬ 
fore, accommodated in groups of ten, fifteen, 
or more, as may be convenient; each lady 
haying her companion at the meal, and her 
slaves to brush off the intruding flies with 
a chanri, to hand water r or ts fetch or carry 
any article of delicacy from or to a neighbour¬ 
ing group. The elaves and servants dine in 
parties after their ladiee have finished, in 
any retired corner of the court-yardr-olways 
avoiding as muoh as possible tho presence of 
their superiors. 

t( Before anyone touches the meal* water is 
oarried round for each lady to wash the hand 
and rinse the mouth. It is deemed unclean 
to eat without this form of ablution, and the 
person neglecting it would be held unholy. 
This done; the lady turns to her meal, saying. 
“ Biamiliih 1 ” (In the name or to the praise 
of Godt), and with the right hand oonvuys 
the food to her mouth (the left hand ie never 
used at meals); and although they partake 
of every variety of food plaoed before them 
with no other aid than their fingers, yet tho 
meehanioel habit ie so perfect, that they 
neither drop a grain of rioe, soli the dress, nor 
retain any of the food on their fingers. The 
Custom must always be offensive to a foreign 
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•ye, and. the habit none would wish to oopy; 
yet e Tory one who witnesses must admire 
the neat way In which eating is accomplished 
by these really Children of Nature.* 

41 The repast concluded, the lota (▼easel 
with water), and the Uujgan (to recelro the 
water in after rinsing the hanos and mouth), 
are passed round. To ovary person/ who, 
having annonncod by the 4 Ash-Shukru IClldh ! ’ 
(All thank* to Goal) that she has finished, 
the attendants present first the powdered 
peas, called boson ,—which answers the pur¬ 
pose of soap in removing grease, Ac. from the 
fingers—and then the water in dne course. 
Soap has not even yot been brought into 
fashion by tbe natives, except by the washer¬ 
men ; I have often been surprisod .that they 
have not found the use of soap a necessary 
article in the nursery, where the only sub¬ 
stitute 1 have seen ie the powdered pea. 

u Lotas and laggans are articles in use 
with all classes of people; they must be poor 
indeed who do not boast of one, at least, in 
their family. They sre always of metal, 
either brass, or copper laoqncrod over, or 
vino j in some cases, as with the nobility, 
silver and even gold sre converted into these 
useful articles of native comfort. 

* China or glass is comparatively bnt little 
used; water Is their only beverage, and this 
is preferred, in the absence of metal basins, 
out of tiic common red earthen katorm (cup 
shaped Uke a vase). 

* China dishes, bowls, and basins, ars used 
for serving many of the savoury articles sf 
fopfi in; but it is as oommon in the privacy 
of the palaoe, as well as in the huts of the 
ndaeantry, to see many choice things intro¬ 
duced st meal* Served up in the rude rod 
earthen platter, many of the delicacies of 
Asiatic ouokery being esteemed more palat¬ 
able from the earthen flavour of the new 
Yeesol in which it it served. 

“China tea-sets sre very rarely found In 
the aanfinab, tea being used by the natives 
more as a medicine than a refreshment, ex- 
oept by such gentlemen ss have frequent 
intercourse with .the M 9iljlb (English 

gentry), among whom they acquire, a taste 
for this delightful beverage. The ladies, 
however, must have a severe sold to indues 
them to partake of the beverage even as a 
remedy, but by no means Ss a luxury. I 
imagined that the inhabltsnti of s asninsb 
were sadly deficient in solua! comforts, when 
I found, upon my first iniml in India, that 
there were no prepnrjitlot.s for breakfast 
going forward; everyone seemed engaged in 
plln-ealing. and smoking the fcuqqah, bnt no 
breakfast after (ho morning namis. I was, 
however, soon satisfied that they fait no sort 
of privation, os the early moa) so common in 
Europe has never been lntroduued in Eastern 
cirolea. Their first meat ja a good substantial 
dinner, at ten, eleven, er twelve o'clock, after 
which follows pao and the huqqah; to this 
succeeds a sloop of two or three hours, pro¬ 
viding it does not impede the duty of prayer 
—the pious, 1 ought to remark, would give up 
every indulgence which would prevent the 
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discharge of this duty. The second meal 
follows in twelve hours from tlie first, and 
consists of the same substantial fare; after 
which they usually sleep again until the 
dawn of day is near at hand. 

“ The huqqaA (pipo) is almost in ganeral use 
with fomales. It is a common practice with 
the lady of the honso to present the buoqah 
she is smoking to her favoured guest. This 
mark of attention is always to be duly ap¬ 
preciated ; but such is the deferenco paid to 
parents, that a son can rarely be persuaded 
by an indulgent father or mother to smoke a 
huqqah in their revered presence; this praise¬ 
worthy feeling originates not in fear, bnt real 
genuine respect. The parents entertain for 
their son tho most tendor regard; and the 
father makes him both bis companion and 
his friend; yet tho most familiar ondoarmoots 
do not lessen tho feeling of reverenoe a good 
son entertains for his father. This is one 
among the many samples of patriarchal life, 
and which 1 can never witness in real life, 
without feeling respect for the persona who 
follow u|) tbs patterns I have been taught 
to venerate in our Holy Scripture. 

* The huqqah (pipe) as an indulgence or a 
privilege, Is a great deuner of etiquette. In the 
presence of tho king or reigning nawlb, no 
subject, however high he may rank in blood 
or royal favour, can presume to smoke. In 
native courts, on slate occasions, huqqah* are 
presented only to the Governor-General, the 
Uommanderdn-ChJef, or the Resident It his 
court. who sre considered equal in rank, and 
therefore entitled to the privilege of smoking 
with him; and they cannot consistently resist 
the intended honour. Should they dislike 
smoking, a hint Is readily understood by tho 
huaqeh bardir to bring the huqqah, charged 
with the materials, without the addition of 
fire. Applications of the munhnul (mouth¬ 
piece) to tho mouth. Indicates a sense of the 
honour conferred." (Observation* on the Mn- 
salmon* of India, vot i. p. 804.) 

HARig (*a»jW). A surname which 
frequently occurs amongst “ the Companions.* 
In the Taqribu ’<• Taktlh, there are not fewer 
that'sixty-five persons of this name, of whom 
short biographical notes are given. 

Iflris ibn Nauial ibn al-Hnrii ibn 'Ahdi ’I- 
MuUtlib,, was a Companion of somo conse¬ 
quence. he lived close to tho house of the 
Prophet, and had frequently to make room 
as tbe Prophet's Ha rim extended itself. 
[houbbs .1 

Hlris ibn liishlin ibn al-Mughlrah, is 
soother Companion, who lived at Makkah. 

ty&riq son of Suwnid ibn fy&mit, the poet, 
was executed at (Thud. 

tfARISlTAH (V». A sect of 
Muslims foundod by Abft *1-Hiiri*, who in 
opposition to tbe sect Ab&giysh, said It was 
not correct to say the acts of men were not 
the acts of God. (Kitnbu 't-Tu'rifat, in loco.') 

HARPN ((#;hl). [AARON.] 

HARCT WA MAROT (j 

Two angola mentioned in 
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tbs Qur&n. They ere said to be two angels 
who, in Oonseqnenoe of their compassion for 
the frailties of mankind, were sont down to 
earth to be temptod. They both sinned, and 
being permitted to ohoose whether they would 
be punished now or hereafter, chose the 
former, and are still suspended by the feet 
at Babel in a rooky pit, where they are great 
teachers of magio. 

The aooount of these two angols in tho 
Qur'an, is given in Surah iL 96:— 

“They (the Jews) followed what thd devils 
taught in too reign of Solomon: not that Solo¬ 
mon was unbelieving, but the devils were un¬ 
believing, Soroery did they teach to men, 
and what had been revealed to the two 
angels, Hirfit and M&rut, at Babel Yet no 
man did these two teach until they had said, 
4 We are only a temptation. Be not then an 
unbeliever.' From these two did men learn 
how to oauso division between man and wife: 
but unless by leave of God, no man did they 
harm thereby. They learned, indeod, what 
would harm and* not profit them; and yet 
they know that he who nought that art should 
have no part in the life to oome ! And vile 
the price for which they have eold themselves, 
—if they had but known it I ” 


HAS AD (a— e.). “ Envy, malevo¬ 

lence, malice." It occurs twice in the Qur’in. 

Surah iL 108: “ Many of the people of the 
Book (t.e. Jews and Christians) desire to 
bring you baok to unbelief after ye have be¬ 
lieved, out of telfiak envy, even after the truth 
hath boeu clearly shewn them." 

Sttrah oziil 6: 44 1 seek refuge .... from 
the envy of the envious when he envies." 

al-HASAN ( m - «J\). The fifth 

Xfeallfah. The eldest eon of F&timah, the 
daughter of Muhammad, by her husband the 
Khalifah ‘All Born A.H. 8. Diod a.h. 49. 
Ho aneoeeded his father ‘All as Khalifah 
▲.h. 41, and reigned about six months. He 
resigned the Caliphate in favour of Mu'a- 
wiyah, and was eventually poisoned by his 
wifo Ja'dah, who was suborned to commit 
the deed by Yasid, the eon of Mu‘&wiysh, by 
a promise of marrying her, which promise he 
did not keep. Al-Hasan had twenty children, 
fifteen eons and five daughters, from whom 
are descended one section of the great family 
of Saiyids, or Lords, the descendants of the 
Prophet. The history of al-Qasan, together with 
the tragical death of his brother al-^nsain, 
form tho plot of the miracle play of the Mu* 
bsrram. [husaim, muuauum, saiyid.] 

HASHIM (* - av a). The great 
grandfather of Muhammad. Born, according 
to M. 0. de Perceval, ▲.& 464. Sprenger 
places his birth in a.d. 442. Ho married Sal- 
mah, by whom ho had a son, ‘Abdu 1-Mutta- 
lib« kite father of ‘Abdu Hah, who was tho 
father of Muhammad. The author of tho 
QfiMut says Hishim’s original name was 
*Amr, but he was surnamed Hishim on 
aooount of his hospitality in distributing 
bread (AasAst, to break bread) to the pilgrims 
at Makkah. 


HAUZU 'li-KAUSAB 

HASHR (j*-*). Lit. “Going forth 
from ono place, and atsoinbling in another." 
Honoe the word is used in the Qur’in in two 
senses, viz. an emigration and an assembly, 
t.g. SQrah lix. 2: “ft was He who drove forth 
from their homes those people of the book 
(t.«. Jews) who misbelieved, at the first emi¬ 
gration. 1 * (Hence al-Qashr is the title of the 
Lixth Sfirah of the Qur’an ^ Surah xxvii. 
17 : “ And hit hosts of tho jinn and men and 
birds were auembled for Solomon." 

The term Yaumu H-Htuhr ia therefore 
used for the Dav of Resurreetion, or the day 
when the dead shall migrate from thoir 
graves and assemble for judgment. It ooonrs 
in this souse in the Qur’&n, Sfirah 1. 42:— 

“ Verily we cause to live, and wo cause to 
die. To ns shall all return. 

“ On tho day when the earth shall ewi/tly 
cleave asunder ovor the dead t will this gather¬ 
ing be easy to Us. 

al-HASIB (s - . «. » ). “ The 

Reckoner," in the Day of Judgment. Ono oi 
the ninety-nine attributes of God. Tho title 
ooours in the Qur’an three times. 

Surah iv. 7: “ God suffleeth for taking 
account." 

Idem , 88: *‘God of all things takes an 
account." 

Surah xxxiil 89: “ God is good enough at 
reckoning up." 

$ASSAN — -*> .). The eon of 

S&bit A celebrated poet in the time of Mu¬ 
hammad, who embraced Ialim. He is paid 
to have lived 120 years, 60 of whioh were 
passed in idolatry and 60 in lsl&m. 

It is rolated in* tho Traditions that tho Pro¬ 
phet on the duy of battle with the Bunfi 
Quraigah, oriod out, “0 Hasson ibn §&bit, 
abuse tho infidels in your verse, for verily 
Gabriel helps you I " (Mi Mat , book xxlL 

oh. ix. pL 1.) [i*oxtey.J 

HATIB IBN ‘AMR & s-U.). 

An early oouvert to Ialim, and one of the 
most trusted of Muhammad’s followers. 'Me 
distinguished himself at the taking of Makkahl 

HAULANU ’L-HAUL <pV)- 

“ A complete year." A term used in Mubam- 
madan law for the period property mast be in 
possession before zakdt is required of it. 
(Hiddyah, vol. I p. 2.) 

HAU?U;L-KAU§AE s+ r ). 

A pond or river in Paradise. According to 
Muhammad’s sayings in the Traditions 
(Miehkat, book xxiii. oh. xil), it is more than 
a month’s journey in circumference, its waters 
are whiter than snow and tweeter than honey 
mixed with milk, and those who drink of it 
shall never thirst. Tho word hau§ar ooours 
onoo in the Qur'an, namely in Sfirah oviil. 
which dorivos thorofrom its titlo, and whore 
its translation and meaning is doubtful. 

“ Verily, we have given thee al-Kauear." Al- 
Baipawi, the eenunentator, says it either 
means that whioh is good or abundant; or 
the pond al-Kau$ar which is mentioned hi the 
Traditions. 
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HAWA (U-*)* “Desire, love; 

hankering after ” A term need by the $hfl 
mystic* for lost, or unholy desiro. Hawa-i - 
Naftini, ** the lust of the flesh **; Ahl-i-Hawa, 
f * a sceptic, an unbeliever.'' 

HAWAJIM Lit. 

“Assaults, shocks.” A term used by the 
San myatioa for those thoughts of the heart 
which enter it without desire or intention. 
OAbdu Y-Razziq’s Diet, of Sift Term a) 

HAWAJIS “Thoughts. 0 

A term used by the Rflfi myatioa for the 
worldly thoughts of the heart. (<Abdu *r- 
Rassiq'a Diet, of $ufi Term.) 

HAWALAH (R\+»). A legal term 

signifying the removal or transfer of a debt 
hy way of security or corroboration from that 
of the original debtor to that person to whom 
ii is transferred. (Hidayak, voL ii. p. 606.) 

HAWAMlM A title given 

to the seven chapters of the Qur’&n which 
begin with the letters ( Ql Mim, namely, 

XL, Sflratu 1-Mu min ; xu, Sflratu Fujjilat; 
XLn, Sflratu 'sh-Sh ft r xt.vu, Sflratu l-Znfcb- 
ruf; xuv, Sflratu d 0 .kh&n; xlv, Sflratu 
1-Jftqfyah; xlvi, Sflratu 1-Ahqif. 

For an explanation of the letters H M at 
the commencement of these Sflrahs, see 
nx mix. 

It is related in the Traditions that a man 
said to the Prophet, “ I am old, and my 
memory is imperfect, and my tongue is stiff;** 
and the Prophet replied, “ Then repeat three 
of the SQrahs beginning with H& Him." 
(Miehkat , book viii. ch. i. pi 8.) 

BAWABI (,«>W). The word used 

in the Qor’in (gflrehe UL 45; lxl 14) 
for the Apostles of Jesus. Al-Bai?&wi, the 
Muhammadan commentator, says it is derived 
from $aioar, “ to be white," and was given to 
the disdples of Jesus, either on account of 
their purity of life and sincerity ; or because 
they were respectable men and wore white 
garments. In the Traditions ( Miehkit, book i. 
oh. vi. jpt. 1) it is used for the followers of 
all the Prophets. The word may be derived 
from the ASthiopio hawryra , “to go, to be 
sent." 

al-HAWASSU ’L - SHAMSAH 

[vrVB 8J6N8E8.] 

HAWAZIN (eflVO* A great and 
warlike tribe of Arabia in the davs of Mu¬ 
hammad, who dwelt betwoen Makkah and 
afc-Ti’if. Muhammad defeated thorn at the 
battle of hunain, a.h. 8, a victory which in 
the Qur’&n, Sflrah ix. 26, Is ascribed to an¬ 
gelic aid. (See Muir's Life of Mahomet , new 
od. p.482.) 

HAWJYAH (IiyU). A division of 

helL The bottomless pit for the hypocrites. 
Quriftn, Sflrah ci. 6, “ But as for him whoso 
balance is light, his dwelling shall be 
Biwiyah *' 
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HAWK, The. Arabic ba 9 u ()W), faqr 

(y*-). It is lawful to hunt with 
hawks provided they are trained. A hawk is 
held to he trained when she obeys the voioe 
of her master, [mjimno.] 

HAYA’ (»W). “Shame, pudency, 

modesty. 1 * The word does not occur in the * 
Qur’ftn, but in the Traditions it is said, “AUShu 
hayiyun” i.e. M God acts with modesty.** By 
which is understood that God hates that whioh 
is immodest or shameless. Muhammad Is re¬ 
lated to have said, “ Modesty (^ayo*) brings 
nothing but good.** ( Miehkat , bodk xxii. 
oh. six.) 

BATlT (*^.). ** Life.” The 

word frequently occurs in the Qur’&n, e.g. 
Sflrah xviii. 44, “ Wealth and children are an 
adornment of tho life of this world.** Sflrah 
IL 26, “ For you in retaliation is there life , O 
ye possessors of mind I ** 

Al-Hayatu 'd-dunya, “ the worldly life,** is a 
term used in the Qur’&n for those things in 
this world which prevent from attaining to 
the eternal life of the next world. 

Sflrah ii. 80: “Those who have bought 
this worldly life with tho future, the torment 
shall not bo lightened from them nor shall 
they be helped.** 

HAYOTjA “ Mattor.” 

The first prinoiple of everything material. 

It does not ooour in either the Quriin or the 
Hadip. 

HAY^j a). Menses, [hmt- 

8TRUATTON.] 

HAZAR (yJft-). According to 

Arabic loxicons, the word means vigilanco or 
a cautious fear, but it only occurs twice in 
the Quran, and In both instances it implies 
terror. 

Sflrah ii. 18: “They put their fingers in 
their ears at the thunder-dap for fear of 
death*** (Hazara % l-Afaut.) Idem , 244: 

“ Dost thou not look at those who left their 
hemes by thousands for fear of death." 

J al-HA Z A R A T U ’L-KEAMS 
u*+aii\ uuiydmtt). According to the 

(itabu H-Tetrifht, nl-hnzaratu l-Khameu % 
liahxyohy or “ the five divine existences," is a 
term need by the Sflfi myatioa for the follow¬ 
ing:.— 

1. Hazratu 'l-ghaibi ’l-mntlaq, That ex¬ 
istence whioh is ahaolutely unknown, i.e. 
God 

2. Harratu 'eh-ehahadati 'f-mutlagah, ThosM 
celostial *(q/Wrw) and terrestrial (ajeam) ox- 
tstenocs which are evident to tho senses. 

8. Harratu 1 a/ami l mwa h That existence 
whioh ooneists of the spiritual world of angele 
and spirits 

4. Hazratu l alami i l»mi§al 1 Thst existonco, 
which is the unseen world, where there is tho 
true likeness of everything whioh oxists on 
the o&rth. 

6. Hazratu 'l-javtirah* The collective exis¬ 
tence of tho four already uionUonod. 

a« 
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HA?IE ?AMINl (^U ^W). 

Bail for the person, which, according to the 
Im&m Abu Hanifah, is lawful Bail for pro¬ 
perty is called mdl famiht. 

HA?RAH Lit, “ Presence/* 

This title of respeot has no equivalent in 
English, as it is employed in a variety of ac¬ 
ceptations. Applied' tp an officer of rank, it 
would mean “your honour " ; to a clergyman, 
“your reverence"; to a king, “ your mqjeoty* 
When applied to the names of prophets, 
apostles, or saints, it expresses the sacrodness 
of his office and character, i.e. our Saviour is 
called Etafratu ‘/so, and the Virgin Mary, 
Hafratu Maryam . The word is much used 
in Persian theological works. It is seldom 
need in this sense in Arabic books. Mafratu 
*iiah, M the presence of God,” is an Arabic 
term in prayer. 

HEAD. Arabic ra't 9 ras Heb. 

ttJfcO. The author of the Raddu 9 U 
Muhtar , voL L p. 670, says: “ It is abominable 
(moiruA) to say the prayers with the head 
uncovered, if it be done front business, but it 
is of no consequenoe if a Muslim say his 
prayers with his head uncovered from a sense 
of humility and un worthiness. But still it is 
better not to uncover the head, for humility 
is a matter connected with the heart." 

Amongst Mnl>ammadans it is considered a 
sign of disrespect to receive a visitor with 
the bead uncovered; consequently on the 
approach of a visitor the turban or cap is 
immediately placed on the head. 

There Is no general ouatom as to shaving 
the head or otherwise. In Afghanistan, Mu¬ 
hammadans generally shave the head, but the 
Baluohis and many other Muslim tribes wear 
long ^air. 

The Egyptians shave all the rest of the 
hair, or leaf* only a small tuft (called 
shuihah) upon the crown of the head. Mr. 
Lane says: This last custom (which is almost 
universal among them) is said to have ori¬ 
ginated in the fear that if the Muslim should 
fall into the hands of an infidel, and be slain, 
the latter might cut off tho head of his 
viotim, and finding no hair by which to hold 
it, put his impure lund into tho mouth, in 
order to carry it, for the beard might not be 
sufficiently long; butswas probably adopted 
from the Turks, for It ia generally negleoted 
by the Bad&wis, and‘the custom of shaving 
the head is of late ‘origin among the Arabs in 
general, and practised for the sake of cleanli¬ 
ness. 

HEAVEN. Arabic Samd* • 

Persian Arman (gW-t) $ Heb. 

which expresses the firmament as distin¬ 
guished from Finlatu, or Paradise, the abodes 
of bliss. [ranaoisB.] In Qie Qnr*4n if is 
stated that there are seven paths, or stages, 
in heaven. S&rah xxiii. 17.: M And we have 
created above you seven paths, nor are we 
heedless of the creation.” By whioh the com¬ 
mentators understand that they are paths of 
the angels and of the celestial bodies. The 


creation of the heaven is declared to bo lor 
God's glory and not for His pastime. Surah 
xxi. 16: “ We created not the heaven and the 
earth, and that whioh is between them, by 
way of sport." * 

It is the general belief that at the last day 
the heavens will fall, but that they are now 
upheld by God's power. Sarah xxil 64: “ He 
holds up the heaven from falling on the earth 
save at His bidding." 

According to the traditions ( Mithkat , book 
xxiv. oh. vil.), Muhammad during the mi*raj, 
or night journey, passed through these seven 
heavens, and they are stated to be as fol¬ 
lows : (1) That which is of pure virgin silver 
and whioh is Adam's residence; (2) of pure 
gold, which is John the Baptist’s and Jesus'; 
(3) of pearls, which is Joseph's; (4) of 
white gold, which is Enoch's; (6) of silver 
which is Aaron's; (6) of ruby and garnet, 
whioh is Moses'; (7) whioh is Abraham's. 
Theso accounts are, however, most oonfused ; 
for in some books and according to popular 
tradition, the fourth and not the second 
heaven is assigned to Jesus. 

This view is in harmony with the seven 
spheres of Ptolemy, the first of whioh is that 
of the moon, the second Msroury, the third 
Venus, the fourth the Sun, the fifth Mars, the 
sixth Jupiter, the seventh 8atnrn; egob of 
whioh orbs was supposed by the ano|pnts to 
revolve round tho earth in Its'proper sphere. 
Muhammad said the distance between each 
heavenly region is five hundred.years 1 journey. 
(AfisAJkdt, book xxiv. ch. I pt. 8). 

The . Rabbis spoke of two heavens 
Dent. x. 14), “ The heaven and the heaven of 


heavens," or seven (ford otSparovg ovsepst 
hpi$fumn tear 9 fravd/facro', Chm, AUx. 
Strom .., iv. 7, 686). “Resoh Laklseh dixit 
septem esse ooslos, quorum nomfaa sunt, 
l. velum; 2. expansum; 8. nubes; 4. habita- 
culum ; 6. habitatio ; 6. sedeaflxa; 7. Araboth. 
(Sm Wetstein, ad. 2 Oor. xil 2). St Paul's 
expression, “ fu* rptrov ovpavov," 2 Cor. 
xii. 2, has led to some discussion, for Grotius 
says the Jews divided the heaven into three 
parts, (1) Nubiferum , the atmosphere; (2) 
Attrifmm , tho firmament; and (8) Empy- 
ream, the abode of God. But the statement, 
however, does not seem to be supported by 
any known Rabbinio authority. 

HEBER. [hud]. 

HEGIRA, [hijbah.] 

HEIRS. Arabic wdris pi. 

•oarofoA [nHURixot] 

HELL. The place of torment is 
most frequently spoken of in the Qur'an and 
Traditions aS an-Nar, “the fire," but the 
word Jahatmam ooours about thirty times. It 
is said to have seven portals or divisions. 
S0rah xv. 44: “ Verily, hell (fahaimam) is* 

{ iromised to all together (who follow Satan), 
t has seven portals, and at every door there is 
a separate party of them." 

The Persian word used for hell in books of 
theology is dotakh. 
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The N?an divisions of hoi) are given by 
Muslim commentators as follows:— 

1. Jahannam (*-ta»), yeu'J'O, the purga¬ 
torial boll for all Muhammadan*. por accord¬ 
ing to the Qur'in, all Muslims will pass 
through the regions of holl. Sflrah six. 72: 
“There is not one of yon who will not go 
down to it (hell), that is settled and deoided 
by thy Lord.” 

8. La%a (*^1). Sflrah xcvii. 5: “ For La*a t 
dragging by the scalp, shall claim him who 
turned his back and wont away, and amassed 
and hoarded.” 

8. Al-Rutamah (WJl). Sflrah civ. 4:— 
“Nay! for venly.be shall bo flung into 
aUHutamah ;' 

“And who shall teaoh tboe what al-ljuta- 
took is? 

“ It is God’s kindled fire, 
tt Which shall mount above the hearts of 
(he damned { 

“It shall verily rise over them like a 
vault, 

u On outstretched columns.” 

4* Sofir (/&—), Sflrsb iv. 11: “‘Those who 
devour the property of otphans unjustly, ouly 
devour iuto their bellies Are, and they broil in 
saHrr 

(The word occurs in fourteen other places.) 
6. Saqar (ji~). Sflrah liv. 47: “The 
Sinners are in error and excitement. On the 
day when thev shall bo dragged into the fire 
on their faces f Taste ye the touch of taqar I ” 
Sarah Ixxiv. 44: “What drove you into 
saqarf n 

6. ALJalxm ( fm 'JV). Sflrah il. 118: 
“ Thou shalt not do questioned as to the fel¬ 
lows of al-Ja&im ” (A ftabu 'LJahvn). 

(The word occur* in twenty other plaoos). 

7. Hawigah (^). Sflrah ei. 8: “As 
for him whoso balance is light, his dwelling 
shall bs Hawigah." 

The Muhammadan commentators, with that 
Uttar recklessness which so characterises 
their writings, distribute these seven stations 
as follows (see eU~Bagbam $ at- BaifawL and 
others): (1) Jahannam , the purgatorial hell 
for Muslims. (2) Lain, a blazing fire for 
Christians. (8) Al-Hutamak, an intense fire 
for the Jews. ?4) &x*ir, a flaming fire for the 
Sabians. (6) Saqar, a scorching fire for the 
Magi. (6) Al-jQfim, a huge hot fire for ido¬ 
laters. (7) Hand yah, bottomless nit for the 
hypoeritas. A reference to the Qur’in will 
prove that there is not the least reason for 
assigning these regions to their respective 
tenants beyond the sontsnee already quoted: 
“ At each portal a separata party. 1 * 

The teaching of the Qur'an (which is chiefly 
confined to those Sflrabs which, ehronologi- 
cslly arranged, are the earliest), is as fol¬ 
lows : — 

Sflrah {xxiv. 26-84 (generally bold to be tbe 
second Sflrah composed by Muhammad, and 
relating to al-Walid ibn al-Mugfefrah, a person 
of note amongst the unbelieving Makkans):— 
* We will surely cast him iuto Saqar. 
u And who shall teach tbee wbat Saqar is ? 

s 


“ It leavoth nought, it spareth nought. 

" Blackening the skin. 

“ Over it are nineteen angels. 

“ None but angels have we made guardians 
of tlio fire (ashdou \%-ndr) : nor have ws mad# 
this to be their number but to perplex the 
unbelievers, and that they who possess the 
Scriptures may be certain of tbe Truth, and 
that they who believe may increase their 
faith; 

“And that they to whom the Soripturoa 
have bean given, and the believers, may not 
doubt; 

“And that the infirm of heart and the 
unbelievers may say, What uteaneth God by 
this ♦arable? 

“ Thus God misleadeth whom Ho will, and 
whom Hs will Ho doth guide aright: and none 
knoweth the armies of thy Lord but Himself: 
and this if no other than a warning to man¬ 
kind.* 

SOrch lxxxviii. 1-7:— 

“ Hath the tidings of the day that shall 
overshadow reaohod thee ? 

“ Downcast on that day shall bo tbe coun¬ 
tenances of some, 


“ Travailing and worn, 

" Burnt at the scorching fire, 

“ Made to drink from a fountain fiercely 
boiling 

“ No food shall they have but the fruit of 
fari ( fa bitter thorn), 

“ Which shall not fatten nor appease their 
hungor.” 

Sflrah lxxvlii. 21-80:— 

“ Hell ( Jahannam ) truly shall be a place 
of snares, 

" The borne of transgressors, 

M To abide therein .ages; 

* No coolness shall they taste therein nor 
any drink, 

" Save boiling water and running sores; 

“ Most recompense I 

“For they looked not forward to their 


account; 

“And they gave the lie to our signs, 
charging them with falsehood; 

“ But we noted and wrote down all: 
u ‘ Taste this then: end we will give you 
increase of nought but torment.’ ” 

Tbe above art all Madinah Sflrabs com¬ 
posed in tbe earlier stage of Mohammad's 
mission. The allusions to hell in the Mak- 
kan Sflrabs tre brief and are in every oase 
directed against unbelievers m the Prophet's 
mission, and not against sin; e.g. Sflrah ix. 
69, “God hath promised to the hypoeritas 
(t.e. dissemblers at far as Islam was concerned ), 
men and women, and unto the unbelievers, 
hell-fire to dwell therein for ever.** 

The leaching of Muhammad in the Tradi¬ 
tions is much moro specific, but it is impos¬ 
sible to assign a date for these traditions, 
even assuming them to be authentic. They 
are given on the authority of al-BoUlzi and 
Muslim ( Mishkdt , book xxiii. oh. xv.):— 

" * Tbs fire of the world is one part of 
seventy parts of holl fire.' It was said, * O 
Prophet of God! verily the fire of the world 
would be sufficient for punishing.' The Pro- 
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phet replied, * Hell-fire has been made more 
than the fire of the world by sixty-nine parts, 
every part of which is like the fire of the 
world.* ” 

44 Verily, the easiest of the inferaals in 
punishment, is he who shall hare both his 
•hoes and thongs of them of fire, by whioh 
the brains of his head boil, like the boiling 
of a ooppor furnace; and he will not suppose 
that anyone is more severely punished than 
himself; whilst verily, ho is the least so.** 

44 On the Day of Rosurreotlon, the most 
luxurious of the world will be brought, and 
dipped once into the fire; after that it 
will he said, 4 0 ohild of Adam, did you 
ever see any good, or did comfort ever pass 
by you in the world 7* He will say, 4 1 swear 
by God I never saw any good, nor did com¬ 
fort ever oomO near me.* And a man of the 
severest distresses and troubles in the world 
will be brought into paradise; and it will be 
said to him, * 0 son of Adam, did you ever 
see any trouble, and did distress ever come to 
you In the world ? * And he will say, 4 1 swear 
by God, O my Lord, I never suffered troubles 
in the world, nor did I ever see hardship.* ** 

44 Thore are some of the inferaals that will 
be taken by the fire up to their ankles, and 
some up to their knees, and some up to their 
waist, and some up to their necks.** 

44 Hell-Are burnt a thousand years so tbst 
it beoame red, and burnt anothor thousand 
years till it beoame white; after that it burnt 
a thousand years till it became black ; then 
hell fire is black and dark, and never has any 
light.** 

44 Verily, hot water will be pourod upon 
the heads of the inferaals, and will poue- 
trato into their bellies, and will cut to pioces 
everything within them; so that they will 
come out at their feet; and this is the mean¬ 
ing of the word of God, 4 Boiling water shall 
bo poured on their beads, and everything in 
their bellies shall be dissolved thereby,* after 
that, thoy will be made as they were.** 

44 The inferaals shell be dronched with 
yellow water, draught after draught, and it 
will be brought to their mouths and thoy will 
be disgusted at it; and when very near, it 
will sooroh their faces, and when they drink 
it it will tear their entrails to pieces. God 
says, 4 They who must dwell for ever in hell- 
fire, will have the boiling water given them 
to drink which shall burst their bowels *; and 
God will say, 4 If the infidels complain of 
thirst, they shall be assisted with water like 
molten copper, whioh will fry their faoos J » 
will be a shocking beverage. 

For most of these circumstances relating to 
hell and the state of the damned, Muhammad 
was in-all probability indebted to the Jews and, 
in part, to the Magians, both of whom agree 
in making sevon distinct apartment* in hell. 
(Niehmat kayim, f. 82/ demur. Arubin , 
f. 19; Zckar. ad, ExodL xxvi. 9 , Ac. and 
Hyde de Rtl. Vet, Pert ., p. 245), though they 
vary in other particulars. 

The former place an angel as a guard 
over each of these infernal apartments, and 
suppose he will intercede for the miserable 


HELL 

wretches there imprisoned, who will openly 
acknowledge the justice of God in their con - 
damnation. ( Midrath, Yalkut Shemum , pt. 11. 
f. 116.) They also teach that the wicked 
will suffer a diversity of punishments, and 
that by intolerabl oold ( Zohar. ad. Exud 
xix.) as well as heat, ana that their face* 
shall become black (Yalkut Shemuni , ubt 
suv. f. 86); and beliove those of their own 
religion shall also be punished in bell here¬ 
after according to their orimos (for they hold 
that few or none will be found exactly righ¬ 
teous as to deserve no punishment at all,) 
but will soon be delivered thence, when they 
shall be sufficiently purged from their sins 
by their father Abraham, or at the interces¬ 
sion of him or some other of the prophols 
(Nithmat hayim , f. 82; Gernar . Arubin 1 1. 19.) 

The Magiaus allow but one angol to pro¬ 
side over all tho seven hells, who is named 
by them Vanand Yotad, and, as thoy toaoh, 
assigns punishments proportionate to each 
person's crimes, restraining also the tyranny 
and excessive cruelty of the devil, who would, 
if left to himself, torment tho damned be¬ 
yond their sentence. (Hyde, de ReL Vet. 
Pei*, p. 182/) Those of this religion do also 
mention and describe various kinds of tor¬ 
ments wherewith the wioked will bo punished 
in the next life; among whioh. though they 
reckon extreme oold to be one, yet they do 
uot admit fire, out of respeot, as it seems, to 
that element, which they take to be the re¬ 
presentation of the divine nature, and there¬ 
fore they rather choose to describe the 
d.imnod souls as suffering by other kinds of 
punishment, such os an intolerable stink, the 
stinging and biting of serpents and wild 
beasts, the outting and tearing of the flesh 
by the devils, excessive hunger and thirst, 
and the like. (See Eundem, ibid ., p. 80S); 
Sale's Pie. Die.) 

Tbo author of the Shurhu * l-Aluwdqif 
p. 586, also says: *• It is agreed amongst all 
orthodox Muslims that all unbelievers, with¬ 
out exception, will be consigned to the fire for 
over, and that they will never be free from 
torment." 44 But,” he adds, 44 there are cer¬ 
tain heretics, who call themselves Muslims, 
who deny the eternity of the torments of the 
fire. For, they say, it is an essential property 
of all things fleshly that they oome to an end. 
And, moreover, it is not possible for a thing 
to exist which goes on burning for ever. But 
to this we reply that God is all powerful 
and can do as He likes.” 

Tho sect callod as-Samwmiysb, founded by 
Samamah ibn Ashras an-Numsiri, say: 44 The 
Jews, and Christians, and Majusl, and Zana- 
diqah, will, after the Day of Judgment, 
return to dust, just as the animals and the 
little children of unbelievers do.” (Sharfm 7- 
Muwd<j\f, j>. 688.) 

Tho earns writer says (p 6b7): 44 Besides 
those who are unbelievers, all those (Muslims) 
who are sinners and have committed great 
•ins (kaba*irY will go to hell; but they will 
not remain there always, for it has been said 
in the Qur’in (Sflrah xeix. 7), 44 He who does 
an atom of good shall see its reward.” 
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With reference to the vorso in the Qnr'an, 
which distinctly statos that all Muslims 
shall enter hell (Surah xix. 78, “ There is 
nohone of yon that shall'not go down to it **), 
al-Kamilin, the commentators, say, that ac¬ 
cording to extant traditions, all Muslims will 
enter hell, but H 'twill be cool and ploasant to 
those who hare not committed great sins: 
or, acoording to some writers, they will 
simply pass along the bridge $trd£, which is 
over tho infernal regions. 

HELPERS, The. [utsar.] 

HERACLIUS. Arabic Hiraql 
( JIjs). The Roman Emperor ho whom 
Muhammad sent an embassy with a letter in¬ 
viting him to lslAm, a.h. 7, a.d. 628. 

“In the antumn of this yosr (a.d. 028), Ho¬ 
rae lins fulfilled his vow of thanksgiving for the 
wonderful success which had crowned his arms 
(in Persia); he performed on foot the pilgri¬ 
mage from Edesaa to Jerusalem, whore the 
* true cross,* recovered from tho Persians, was 
with solemnity and pomp restored to the 
Holy Sepnlohre. While proparing for this 
Journoy, or during the journey itself, an un¬ 
couth despatch in tho Arsbic character was 
laid before Heraclius. U was forwarded by 
the Governor of Bostra, into whose hands it 
had been delivered by an Arab cbiof. The 
epistle was addressed to the Emperor him¬ 
self, from * Mahomet the Apostle of God, the 
rude impression of whose seal could be de¬ 
ciphered at the foot. In strange and Simple 
accents like those of the Prophets of old, it 
summoned Heraolius to acknowledge the mis¬ 
sion of Mahomot, to cast aside the idolatrouj 
worship of Jesus and his Mother, and to re¬ 
turn to the Catholic faith of tho one only 
God. The letter was probably cast aside, or 
preserved, it may be, ns a strange curiosity, 
tho effnsion of some harmless fanatic.** 
(Muir's Life of Mahomet , now ed. p‘. 888.) 

Tradition, of course, has another story. 
"Now the Emperor was at this time at 
Hims, performing a pedestrian.journey, in 
fulfilment of the vow which ho hud made, 
that, if the Romans overcame the Persians, he 
would travel on foot from Constantinople to 
Aolia (Jerusalem). So having read the 
letter, he commanded his chief men to meet 
him in the royal camp at Hims. And thus 
he addressed them:—' Y e chiefs of Rome! 
Do yon desiro safety and guidsnoe, so that 
your kingdom shall be firmly established, 
and that ye may follow the commands of 
Jesus, Son of Mary ? * * And what, O Ring! 
shall secure us this ? * 1 Even that yo follow 
iho Arabian Prophet,* said Heraclius. Wliore • 
upon they all started aside like wild asses of 
the desert, each raising hia cross and waving 
it aloft in the air. Whereupon Heraolius, 
despairing of their conversion, and unwilling 
to ldse his kingdom, desisted, saying that he 
had Only wished to test their constancy and 
faith, and that he was now satisfied by this 
display of firmness and devotion. The cour¬ 
tiers bowed their heads, and so the Prophet’s 
despatch was rejected.** (Kntibu 7- nagidi. 
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p. 60, quoted by Muir, in a note to the above 
passage.) 

The lotter written by Muhammad to Hem- 
clius is, according to a tradition by Ibn 
1 Abbas, as follows :— 

M In the name of God the Merciful, the 
Compassionate. This letter is from Mubam- 
mad the Messenger of God, to Hiraql. chief of 
ar-Rum. Peace be upon whosoever has gone 
on the straight roaal After this, I say, 
verily I oall thee to Isl&m. Embrace Islam 
that ye may obtain peace. Embrace IalAm 
and God will give thee a double reward If 
ye reiect Islftm, then on thee shall rest the 
sins of thy subjects and followers. O ye 
peoplo of the Book (i.e. Christians) come 
to a creed which is laid down plainly between 
us and von, that we will not serve other 
than God, nor associate aught with Him, nor 
take each other, for lords rather than God. 
But if they turn back, then say, * Bear wit¬ 
ness that we are Muslims.* ” (Qur’an, iii 67.) 
(See $ahibu Muslim, p. 98.) 

The Shi'ah traditions five the above letter 
almost verbatim, (Soe Merrick’s Jffaydfu 
Qftlib, p. 89.) 

“ Not long after, another dospatoh, bearing 
the same seal, and oouehod In similar terns, 
reached the court of Heraolius. It was ad¬ 
dressed to HArith VII., Prince of the Banl 
Gh&ssAn, who forwarded it to the Emperor, 
with an address from himself, soliciting per¬ 
mission to chastise the audaolous impostor. 
But Heraolius regarding the ominous voice 
from Arabia beneath his notice, forbade tho 
expedition, and desirod that HArith should 
be in attendanoe at Jerusalem, to swell the 
imperial train at the approaohing' visitation 
of the temple. Little did the Emperor 
imagine that tho kingdom whieh, unperceived, 
by the world, this obsoure Pretender was 
founding in Arabia, would in a few short 
years wrest from his grasp that Holy City 
and the fair provinces whioh, with so muoh 
toil and so muoh glory, he had just recovered 
from the Persians! ** (Muir’s Lift of Maho - 
met,T>. 884.) 

(ror the Shi'ah account of the embassy to 
Heraclius, seo Merrick’s Jfay&tu 7- QulOb, 

p. 88.) 

HERMAPHRODITE (Arabic 

Khunta) is a person who Is possessed of 
the organs of generation of both man and 
woman, and for whose spiritual existence the 
Muhammadan law legislates (vide Hid&yaA, 
voL iv. p. 669). For example, it is a rule, 
with respect to equivocal hermaphrodites, 
that they are required to observe all the 
more comprehensive points of the spiritual 
law, but not thoso concerning the propriety 
of which, in regard to thorn, any doubt exists 
In public prayer they must take their station 
between the men and the women, but in other 
respects observe tbe customs of womep. 
(/aem, p. 661.) 

HIBAH (£**). A legal term in 

Muhammadan law, which signifies a deed of 
gift, a transfer of property, made immediately 
and without any exchange, [gifts] 
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HID AD (j\ a “ Mourning.” 

The state of a widow who abstaixis from 
scents, ornaments, Ac., on account of the 
death of her husband. Hiddd must be ob¬ 
served for a period of four months and ten 
days. (Hiddyah, vol. i. p. 870.) 

HID AYAH (Was). Lit. “ Guid¬ 
ance.’’ The title of a well known book on 
Sunni lfrw, and frequently quoted in the pre¬ 
sent work. There are many Muhammadan 
works entitled al-Hiddyah. but this is celled 
Hiddyah j'Vl-furit, or “ a guidance in parti¬ 
cular points.” It was composed by the 
Shaikh Burhariu 'd-din ‘All, who was bom at 
Marghinan in Transoxania about a.h. 680 
(▲.d. 1186), and died a.H. 598. 

There is an English translation of the 
Hiddyah (omitting the ehaptera on Prayer 
and Purification), by Oharlee Hamilton, four 
vols., London, a.u. 1791. 

HIFZU *L-‘AHD W). Lit 

“The guarding of the covenant.” A term 
used by the Sufi mystics for remaining firm 
in that state in which Qod has brought them. 
('Abdu r-Rassiq’s Diet, of $ufi Ternu.) 

HIGHWAY BOBBERY. Arabic 
’l-larij y*to). Persian 

raktani. Highway robbery is a very heinous 
offonoe according to Muhammadan law, the 
punishment of whioh has boen fixed by the 
Qur'an (Surah v. 87): “ The recompense of 
those who war against God and His apostle, 
and go about to enact violonce on the earth, 
is that they be slain or crucified, or have 
their alternate hands and feet out off, or be 
banished the land.” According to the Hida- 
yah, highway robbers are of four kinds, via. 
(1) Those who are seised before they have 
robbed or murdered any person, or put any 
person in fear. These are to be imprisoned 
by the magistrate until their repentance is 
evident. (2) Those who have robbed but have 
not murdered. These are to have their right 
hand and left foot struck off. (8) Those who 
have committed murder but have not robbed. 
These are punished with death. (4) Those 
who have committed both robbery and mur¬ 
der. These are punished according to the 
option of the magistrate. If he ple+so, ho 
can first out off a hand and foot, and theq 
put them to death by the sword, or by cruci¬ 
fixion ; or he may kill them at once without 
inflicting amputation. If any one among a 
band of robbers be guilty of murder, the 
punishment of death must be inflicted upon 
the whole band. 

HUAB (vW*)* A partition or 
curtain. Veiling or concealing. 

(1) A term used for the seclusion of women 
enjoined in the Qurtn, Surah xxxiil 58 : 
u And when ye ask them (the Prophet's 
wives) for an article, ask thorn from behind 
a curtain; that is purer for your hoarts and 
for thoirs.” 

(2) A term used by the $ufi mystics for 
that which obscures the light of God in the 
soul of man. (*Abdu 'r-Raxsaq's Diet, of 
Suf i Term*.) 


H UAZ ( Lit. u A barrier or 
anything similar by whioh two things are cepa- 
rated.” The name ai-^ijax is given to that traot 
of country whioh separates Naid from Taha- 
raah, and is an irregular parallelogram about 
250 miles long and 150 miles wide. It may be 
considered the holy land of the Muhamma¬ 
dans, for within its limits are the scored cities 
of al-Madinah and Makkah, and most of its 
places are someway oonneoted with the his¬ 
tory of Muhammad. It is a barren district 
consisting of sandy plains towards the shore 
and rocky hills in the interior; and so desti¬ 
tute of provisions as to depend, even for the 
nocessaries of life, on the supplies of other 
countries. Among its fertile spots is Wftdi 
h &£imab, which is well watered, and produces 
grain and vegetables. 8ajrah aboupas in date 
trees. AJhTa’if, seventy-two miles from Mak¬ 
kah, is celebrated for its gardens, and the 
neighbourhood of al-Madman has cultivated 
fields. The towns on the coast areJlddah 
*od Yambm 4 , the former being considered the 
port of Makkah, from whioh it is distant 
about fifty-five miles, and the latter ihat of 
al-Madinah. Al-Hijis is hounded eastward by 
a lofty range of mountains; whieh, near at-Ta’if, 
take the name of Jabalu 1-Qura. The scenery 
there is occasionally beautiful and pictu¬ 
resque; the small rivulets that deeoond from 
the rooks afford nourishment to the plains 
below, whioh are olothed with verdure and 
shady trees. The vicinity of Makkah is bleak 
and bare; for several miles it is surrounded 
with thousands of hills all nearly of one 
height; their dark and naked peaks rise one 
bonind another, appearing at a distance like 
cocks of hay. The most celebrated of these 
as-9*fa, ‘Arafah and al-Marwah, which 
have always been connected with the religious 
rites of the Muhammadan pilgrimage. 

HUB ( /*•-). In ita primitive aenae 
means interdiction or prevention. 

(1) In the language of the law it signifies 
an interdiction of action with respect to a 
particular person, who is either an infant, an 
idiot, or a slave. ( Hiddyah , voL iiL p. 468.) 

(2) Al-Hijr is a territory in the provinoe of 
al-tyijaz between al-Madinah and Syria, where 
tho tribe of Samud dwolt. It is the title of 
tho xvth Surah of the Qur’in, in the 80th 
verse of which the word occurs: * The inha¬ 
bitants of al-Hijr likewise accused the mes¬ 
senger of God of imposture.” 

HURAH Lit u migration." 

(1) The departure of Muhammad from Mak- 
(?) Muslim era. (8) The act of 
a Muslim leaving a country under Infidel 
rule. (4) Fleeing from sin. 

The date of Muhammad’s flight from Mak¬ 
kah was the fourth day of tho first month of 
Rabi*, which by tho calculation of M. Cans- 
sin de Perceval was Juno 20th, i.d. 622. 
The Hijrah, or the era of the *• Hegira,” was 
instituted seventeen years later by the Khalifab 
‘Umar, which dates from the first day of the 
first lunar month of the year, via. Mutarram, 
which day in tho year when the era was esta¬ 
blished fell on Thursday the 16th of July 
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a.d. 622. Bat although 4 Umar instituted the 
official era, according to a|-7abarf, the coe¬ 
lom of referring to eyenta as happening 
before or after the Hijrah originated with 
Mohammad hlmsolf. 

Professor H. H. Wilson in his Glotutry of 
Ten** gives the following method of ascer¬ 
taining the Mufeammadan and Christian 
yearsi— 

Multiply the Hijrah year by 2,977, the diffe¬ 
rence between 100 solar and as many lonar 
Muhammadan years; divide the prodoct by 
100, and dednet the qootient from the Hijrah 
year; add to the rosolt 621,669 (the decimal 
being the equivalent of the 15tn July, plos 
12 days for the change of the Kalendar); and 
the qootient will be the Christian year from 
the date at which the Muhammadan year 
begins; thos,Hij. 1269 x 2*977 -8777-8,which 
divided by 100-07*778 and 1269-87 778- 
1281*222; this + 621*569 - 1862*791, the 
decimals corresponding to 9 months and 
16 days, i.e. the 15th of October, which 
is the commencement of the Hij. year 1269. 
The reverse formula for finding the corre¬ 
sponding Hijrah year to a given Christian 
year, is thos laid down: Subtract 622 from 
the current year; multiply the result by 
1*0807; out off two decimals and add *46; 
the sum will be the year, whioh, when it has 
a surplus decimal, requires the additidn of 
1: thus, 1862-622-1280; 1280x1*0807- 
1267*761; 1267*76 + *46-1268*22; add there¬ 
fore 1, and we have the equivalont Hijrah year 
1269. 

The Persian era of Yesdegird oommenoed 
on June 16th, A.P. 682, or ten years later 
than the Qijrah. 


HIKMAH ( J t Al-hikmah, 

44 the wisdom,” is a term used by the $fift 
mystics td express a knowledge of the 
qmenoe, attributes, specialities, and results 
of things as they esdst and are seen, with the 
study of their oause, effects, and uses. This 
Is said to be the wisdom mentioned in the 
Qui'ia, Sftrah. B. 272: 44 He (God) bringeth 
the wisdom Mjdimak) unto whom He wil- 
leth.” 

The IJflfls say there are four kinds of 
wisdom expressed in the term al-hOcmah :— 

(1) Al-hkmai* 'h-Mcmtuqah, “ spoken wis¬ 
dom,” which is made known in the Qur*ftn, 
or in the ThHyoA, 44 the Patti ” (•’.#. the 
path). 

(2) Al-bikmatu H-matbutah, 44 unspoken 
wisdom.” Such as understood only by $iifi 
mystics, and not by the natural man. 

(8) Al-bikmatu *l-majkutah , 44 unknown wis¬ 
dom,” or those acts of the Creator the wisdom 
of which is unknown to the creature, such as 
the infliction of pain upon the creatures of 
God, the death of infants’, or the eternal fire 
of hell. Things which we believe, but which 
we do not understand. 

(4) Al-bikmatu 'Ljami'ah , 41 collective wis¬ 
dom,” or the knowledge of the truth (b**qq), 
and acting upon it, and the perception of 
error (bdfil) and the rejection of it (*Abdu 
>-RauAq's Diet of Sufi Term.), 


HlLAi (JU). The new moon. 

A term used for the first three days of the 
month. 

HILF («-Al».V An oath , & tow. 
An affidavit Hilt Hamah , a written solemn 
declaration. Halif, one who. takes an oath. 

HILFU ’L-FU?trt, (Jj*N cAU), 

A confederacy formed by the descendants of 
Hftshim, Zuhrah, and Talm, in the house of 
*AWu Hah ibn Jud'an at Makkah, for the 
suppression of violence ‘and injustice at the 
restoration of peaco after the Sacrilegious 
w »r. Muhammad was then a youth, and Sir 
William Muir says this confederacy 41 aroused 
an ^ enthusiasm in the mind of Mahomet, 
which the exploits of tho sacrilegious war 
failed to kindle.” 

HILM Being mild, gentle, 

element. Restraining oneself at a time when 
the spirit is roused to anger. Delaying in 
punishing a tyrant (Kxtabu ’t-Ta'rtfnt.) 
Hence u-Halim, the Olement, is one of tho 
attributes of God. 

tylMA (*j**). Lit. “ guarded, for¬ 
bidden.” A portion of land reserved by the 
ruler of a country as a grazing ground. (See 
Minkkdt , book xii. ch. i. pt. i.) ** Know ye 
that every prince has a grazing ground which 
is forbidden to the people, and know ye the 
grazing place (ftitna) is the thing forbidden 
by Him to men.” 

HIM MAH (is*). 44 Resolution, 

strength, ability.” A term used by the $fifi 
mystios for a determination of the heart to 
incline itself entirely 4e God. ( 4 Abdu Y* 
Razziq'a Diet of $ufl Term t.) 

HDIN A! (*>^). The Lawnohia 
inermit, or Eastern privet, used lor dyeing 
the hands and feet on feetivo occasions. 
[mauriaob.] Muhammad enjoined tho use 
of hinn&’, and approved of women staining 
their hands and feet with it. He also dyed 
his own beard with it, and recommended its 
use for this purpose (Mithkat, book xx. o. 4.) 
It baa thorofore become a religious custom, 
and is sunnah. 

HIQQAH (ijb*). A female camel 

turned three years. The proger age for a 
camel to be given in zalcat, or legal alms, for 
camels from forty-six to sixty in number. 

HIRA* The name of a 

mountain near Makkah, said to have been 
the scene of the first revelation given to 
Muhammad, [muhamkad.] 

HIRAQL (J*y*)* Heraclius the 

Roman Emperor, to whom Muhammad sent 
an embassy, i.h. 7, a.d. 628. [hbxaouus.] 

HIRE. The Arabic term ij&rah 
(SjVl), which means the use and en¬ 
joyment of property for a timo, includes hire. 
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rental, and lease. The hirer is termed ajir , 
or mu'jir. The person who receives the rent 
is the mustajir. 

The following are some of the ohief points 
in the Sunni law with regard to (/aroA, and 
for further particulars the reader must refer 
in English to Hamilton's Hiddyah , v.ol. iii. 
312, or in Arabic to suoh works as the 
rru ’ i-Muk&tar , Fatdwa-i-* Alantgiri, and the 
Raddu 'l-Muhtar, in which works it is treated 
in tho Babu ' l-ljar ok. 

A oontraot of hire, or rental, or lease, is 
not valid unless both the usufruct and the 
hire be particularly known and spocified, 
because there is a traditional saying of the 
Prophet, 44 If a person hire another let him 
first inform him of the wages he is to 
receive." 

A workman is not entitled to anything 
until his work is finished, but the article 
wrought upon may be detained until the 
workman be paid his full wages, and the 
workman is not responsible for any loss or 
damage in the artiole during such detention. 
If a person hire another to carry u letter to 
al-Basrah and bring back an answor, and ho 
accordingly go to al-Basrah and thore find 
the person dead to whom the letter was ad¬ 
dressed, and come back, and return the 
letter, he is not entitled to any wages what¬ 
ever 1 This strange ruling is according to 
Abu llauifah and two of his disciples, but 
the Imim Muhammad says the messenger 
blight to be paid. 

It is l*wful to hire a hoiutti or shop for the 
purpose of residence, although no mention ho 
made of the buviness to be followed in it, and 
the lessee is at liberty to carry on any busi¬ 
ness he pleases, unless it be injurious to the 
building. For example, a blacksmith or a 
fuller must not reside in the bouse, unless it 
is previously so agreed, since the exercise of 
those trades would shake the building. 

It is lawful to hire or lease land for the 
purposes of cultivation, and in this case the 
hirer is entitled to tho us of tho road lead¬ 
ing to the land, and likewise the water (*.*. 
his turn of water) although no mention of 
these be made in the contract 

A lease of land is not valid unless mention 
is made of the artiolo to be raised on it, not 
only with a view to cultivation, but also for 
other purposes, such as building, and so 
forth. Or the lessor of the land may make 
declaration to the effect:— 44 1 let the land on 
this ocoasion, that the lessee shall raise on. 
it whatever he pleases." 

If a person hire unoccupied land for the 
purposes of building or planting, it is lawful, 
but on tho term of tho lease expiring it is 
inoumhont on the lessee to remove bis build¬ 
ings and trees, and to restore the land to the 
lessor in such a state as may leave him no 
claim upon it, because houses or trees have 
no specifio limit of existence, and if they wore 
left on the land it might be injurious to the 

{ >roprietor. But it is otherwise when tho 
and is hired or leased for tbe purpose of 
tillage, and the term of the lease expiree at 
a time when the grain is yet unripe. In this 


case, the grain must be suffered to remain 
upon the ground at a proportionate rent, 
until it is fit for reaping. 

The hire of an animal is lawful, either for 
carriage, or for riding, or for any use to 
which animals are applied. And if a person 
biro an animal to carry a burden, and the 
person whd lets it to hire specify the nature 
and quantity of the article with which tbe 
hirer is to load tbe animal, the hirer is at 
liberty to load the animal with an equal 
quantity of auy article not more troublesome 
or prejudicial in the carriage than wheat, 
such as barley, Ac. The hirer is not at 
liberty to load the animal with a more pre¬ 
judicial artiole than wheat (unless stipulated 
beforehand), such as salt or iron. For a 
hired animal perishing from ill-usage, tbe 
hiror is responsible. 

(For the sayings of Muhammad on the sub¬ 
ject of hire and leases , refer to the Mishkat , 
Babu ' t-Ijarah .) 

HIR$ “ Avarice, greed, 

eagerness." Derivatives of She word occur 
three times in the Qur'an. Surah ii. 90: 
44 Thou wilt find them (tbe Jews) the greediest 
of mon for life." Surah iv. 128 : 44 And ye may 
not have it At all in your power to treat your 
wivoa with equal justioe, even though you be 
anxious to do so." Surah xii. 104: 44 And yet 
most ineu, though thou ardently desire it, will 
not bolievA." 

HISS “Understanding, 

sense." Hiss bdtin , internal sense; hiss fdAir, 
oxtemal sense; hiss mushfarik, common sense. 

HIZXNAH Al-hifanah u 

the riglit of a mother to the custody of her 
children. 44 The mother is of all persons the 
beat entitled to the custody of her infaut 
children during the connubial relationship as 
well as after its dissolution." (Fatuwd-i-'Alam- 
friri, vol i. p. 728.) 

When tho ohildreu are no longer dependent 
on the mother’s care, the father has a right 
to educate and take charge of them, and ia 
entitled to the guardianship of their person in 
preference to the mother. Among the IJa- 
nafis, the mother is entitled to the custody of 
her daughtor until she arrives at puberty; 
but according to the other three Sunni sects, 
the custody continues until she is married. 

There is difference of opinion as to the 
extent of the period of the mother’s onstody 
over her male children. The Fanaffs limit it 
to the child’s seventh year, but the Shift 4 is 
and Malakls allow the boy the option of re¬ 
maining under his mother’s guardianship 
until he has arrived at puberty. Among tho 
Shi 4 ahs, the mother is entitled to the custody 
of her children until they are weaned, a 
period limited to two years. After the child 
is weaned, its custody, if a male, devolves on 
the father, if a female, on the mother. Tho 
mother's custody of the girl continues to the 
seventh year. 

The rigb&of bifdnah is lost by the mother 
if she is married to a stranger, or if she mis- 
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ITOLT 8PTR1T 

«oti4nnin H^rnoJf, nr If she change# her dninl 
olio in m In prevent the father nr tutor from 
esnrelalng the necessary supervision over the 
child. 

Apostasy ]i also a tar In llm nxcrrlan nf 
ihn right nf hirdnah, A woman, consequently, 
who apostatise* from Islflm, whether before 
or after the right rests In her, la disentitled 
from aserefelng nr claiming tbn right of 
higdnah In rospoot to a Muslim child. 

The custody of Illegitimate children ap¬ 
pertain* exclusively to the mother and her 
relatione. .(Penumnl Law of Muhammtdan*. 
by 8ynd Amir All, p. 914.) [ouaadiajt- 
sum] 

HOLY SPIRIT Arabic Bu^u 'Z- 
Qud* (i>^ Cm)* The Holy Spirit is 

mentioned three times in the Qur’an. In the 
Sfiiatu 'n-Nahl (xnth, 104), as the inspiring 
agent of the Qur’an : “ Say, The Holy Spirit 
brought it down from thy Lord in truth.” 
And twioo in tbo Sflratu 1-Baqarah (nnd. 
HI and 254), as the dhlno power whioh aided 
the Lord Jesus: M and We strengthened him by 
the Holy Spirit ” fin both Terse#). 

The Jal&l&n, al-Baif&wi, and the Muslim 
commentators in general, say this Holy Spirit 
was the angel Gabriel who sanctified Jesus, and 
constantly aided Him, and who also brought 
the Qur’an down from bcaron and revealed 
it to Muhammad. 

For a further consideration of the suhleet, 
see arotrr. 

HOMICIDE. [MUEDia.] 

HONEY. Arabic W In 

the Qur’an it is specially mentioned as the 
gift of Qod. Surah xri. 70: * 4 Thy Lord In¬ 
spired the bee. 4 Take to houses iu tho moun • 
tains, and in the troes, and in tho hires they 
build. Then oat from erery fruit and wulk 
in the beaten paths of thy Lord.’ There 
cometh forth from her body a draught 
rarying in hue, in which is a cure for 
man.” 

HORSES. Arabic faros 

khail (J**), pi. khuyUL Mubamxraa’s 
affection for horses was rory great, as was 
natural to an Arabian. Anas wtya there was 
nothing the Prophet was so fond of as women 
and horses. Ad A Q at.ad ah relates that Mu¬ 
hammad said: 44 The best horses are black 
with white foreheads and haring a white 
upper lip.” But Abfi Wahhlh says the Pro¬ 
phet considered a hay horse with white fore- 
need, white fore and hind legs the beet. An 
instance of the way in which the traditionists 
sometimes contradict each other! ( Mi*hhdt , 
hook xrii. c. ii.) 

In the Hidaynh (Arabic edition, rol. * ii. 
p. 432) it is said that horses afe of four 
kinds : (1) Birgaun . Burgin. a hoary draught 
horse brought from foreign countries. (2) 
*Atiq % a first blood horso of Arabia* (3) 
a half-bred horse whose mother is an 
Arab sod father a foreigner. (4) A half-bred 
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horse whose father Is an Arab and whoso 
mother Is 4 foreigner. 

In taking a ahum of plunder, a ItorNotimn 
Is entitled to a double share, Imt he ts not 
entitled to any more tf he keep more horses 
than one. 


HOSPITALITY. Arabic yiy.tfah 
It ia related that Muhammad 

said:— 

44 Whoerer believe* in God and In the Day 
of Resurrection must respect his guost." 

* 4 If a Muslim be the guest of a people and • 
he sponds the whole night without being on- 
tortaiaed, it shall be lawful for erery Muslim 

{ present to take money and grain neoossary 
or the entertainment of the man.” 

44 It ia according to my practice that tho 
host shall coma out with nis guest to the 
door ol his bouse.” (MUhiat, book xix. 
oh. ii.) 

Hospitality is onjoined in the Qur’an. 
Sarah ir. 40: “Show kindness to your 
parents, and to your kindred, and to orphans, 
and to the poor, and to your neighbour who 
is akin and to your neighbour who is a 
stranger, and the companion who is strange, 
and to the eon qf (he road." 


HOUR, The. Arabic ae-S&'ah 
f&LJtV A term frequently used in 
the Qnrita for the Day of Judgment. 

Sflrah ri. 81: 44 Whan thr hour comes sud¬ 
denly upon them/* 

Sflrah rij. 1 & 6 ; 44 They will ask you about 
the hour for yfaat. time it is fixed.” 

Sflrah xrJtUh “Verily the hour is surely 

coming.” 

Sflrah xri. 79: ** Nor Is tbe matter of the 
hour aught but as the twinkling of an eye, or 
nigher still.” 

Surah xxii. 1: 44 Verily the earthquake of 
the hour is a mighty thing.” 

Hfirah lir. 40: ,4 Nay the hour is their pro¬ 
mised time * and the hour is most serere and 
bitter.” 


HOURS OP PRATER. Tho 

terms 44 Honrs ol Prayer” and 44 Canonical 
Hours,” being used in the Ohri*tjan Church 
fsoe Johnson’s Engl. Canon* and Canoe* of 
Cuthbert , ch. 15), we shall considei under 
this title the stated periods of Muhammadan 
prayer, [prater.] They are lire: ( 1 ) fqjr 
daybreak $ (2) Z*hr (*#h), when urn 
sun begins to decline at midday; ( 8 ) *Agr 
(y*), midway between euhr and magbrib ; 
(41 Maghrib (s-»^*), erenlng; (5) •Ithi 
(•C&n), when the night has closed in. Ao- 
c or ding to the Traditions ( Mithkity book 
xxir. rh. vii. pt. 1), Muhammad professed to 
hare received his instructions to say prayer 
fire times • day during the Mi 4 rftJ, or tho 
celebrated night journey to heaven. He said, 
God first ordered him to pray fifty times a 
day, but that Moses advised him to get the 
Almighty to redaee the number of canonical 
hours to five, he himself*baring tried fifty 

23 
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lime* for his own peoplo with very ill 
sueeess! 

It *ts remarkable that there is bat one 
passage in the Qur'ftn, in which the stated 
hours of prayer are enjoined, and that it 
mentions only four and not five periods. 
9Stratu *r-Rum, xxx. 16,17: “ Glorify God when 
it is Avqning (matt?) , and at morning ($ub\), - 
and to Him be praise in the heavens and in 
the earth,—and at afternoon (*a*Ai), and at 
noontide (*sAr).” But al-Jalalin, the com¬ 
mentators say all are agreed that the term, 
“when it is wasa*” (evening or night), in- 
cltides both auhset and after snnsot, and 
therefore both the maykrib and *i*A<P prayers 
are included. 

Three hours of prayer were observed by 
the Jews. David says, “Evening, morning, 
and at noon will I pray.” (Pa. lv. 17.) 
Daniel “ kneeled upon Ilia Knees threo 
times a day.” These threo hours of the 
Jews soein to have been continued by the 
Apostles (see Acts iil 1), and were transmitted 
to the early churoh in succeeding ages, for 
Tertullian speaks of “those common hours 
which mark the divisions of the day, the 
third, sixth, and ninth, which we observe 


in soripture to be more solemn than the 
rest.” (Dt Ora/., c. 26.) And Olemeut of 
Alexandria says, “ If some fix stated hours 
of prayer, as the third, sixth, and ninth, the 
man of knowledge prays to God throughout 
his whole life.” ( Siam. L viL o. 7, aeot. 40.) 
Jerome says, “ There are three times in which 
the knees are bent to God. Tradition assigns 
tho third, the sixth, and the ninth hour.” 
( Com. in % Dan. t o. vi. 10.) 

In the third century there seems to have 
boon five stated periods of prayer, for Basil 
of Cappadooia speaks of five hours as suit¬ 
able for monks, namely, the morning, the 
third hour, the sixth, the ninth, and the 
evening.* ( Reg u let fusius Tract. Rup. ad Qu., 
37, sections 8-6.) 

It is therefore probable that Muhammad 
obtained his idea of Jive stated periods of 
prayer during bis two journeys to Syria. 
But he changed the timo, as will be seen 
from the table annexed, which was drawn np 
by Mr. Lane at Oairo, and shows tho times of 
Muhammadan prayer with the apparent 
European time of sunset, in or near the lati¬ 
tude of Cairo at tho commencement of oaoh 
sodiaepl month— 



Maghrib 

Sunset. 

*J»A£ 

or 

Bight. 

Fqjr 

or 

Daybreak. 


‘As#* 

or 

Afteraoou. 


European 

Time. 

Muslim 

Time. 

■ ff!^i 
1 

Muslim 

Tims. 

Muslim 

Time. 

June 21 

July 22 May 21 
Aug. 28 Apt 20 
Sept. 28 Mar. 20 
Oct. 28 Feb. 18 
Nov. 22 Jam 20 
Deo. 21 

.fj 

lg J 
°S 

7 4 r.M. 

6 68 „ 

6 81 „ 

6 4 „ 

6 37 „ 

5 16 „ 

6 4 „ 

1 84 
l 80 

1 22 

1 18 

1 18 

1 22 

1 24 

8 8 

8 80 

9 24 

10 24 

11 18 

1! 69 

12 16 


8 13 

8 48 

9 4 

9 24 

9 86 
i) 41 

9 48 


N.B.—The time of noon, aoeording to Muhammadan reckoning, on any particular day, sub¬ 
tracted from twelve, gives the apparent time of sunset on that day aoeording to European 
reckoning. 


HOUSES. Arabic bait (ts~*i), pi. 

. buyit; ddr (^*>), pi. diydr , dur ; Heb. 

TX%. In the time of Mohammad 
the houses of the Arabs were made of 
a framework of jarid , or pslm-sticke, co¬ 
vered over with a doth of earners hair, or 
a curtain of a similar stuff, forming the door. 
Those of the better class were made of walls 
of unbaked bricks, and date-leaf roofs plas¬ 
tered over with mud and clay. Of this de¬ 
scription were the abodes of MuhsmuaB’s 
family. (Burton, voL i. p. 438.) 

Sir William Muir, translating from the 
account given by the secretary of al-Wiqidi 
(Life o/Mahomet, new ed., p. 640), says 
“Abdallah ibn Yazid rotates, that he saw 
the house in which the wives of the Prophet 
dwelt at the time when Omar ibn OAbd) al- 
Aztz, then governor of Medina (about a.8. 


100). demolished them. They were built of 
unburnt bricks, and had eeparate apartments 
mado of paUn branches, daubed (or built up) 
with mud; he counted nino houses, each 
having separate apartments in the space from 
the house of Ayesha, and the gate of Mahomet 
to the house of Asms, daughter of Hoaein. 
Observing the dwelling-place of Omm Salma, 
he questioned her grandson concerning it; 
and he told him that when the Prophet was 
absent on the expedition to Dfirna, Omm 
Selina built up an addition to her house with 
a wall of unburnt brioks. When Mahomet 
returned, ho went in to her, and asked what 
new building this was. She replied, ‘ 1 pur¬ 
posed, O Prophot, to shut out tue glances of 
men thereby I ’ Mahomet answered, * O Omm 
Salma i verily the most unprofitable thing 
that eateth up the wealth of a believer is 
building/ A citizen of Medina present at 
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the time, confirmed thie account, and added 
that the curtains (Anglo-Indioe, purdas) of 
the doors were of black 'hair-cloth. He was 
present, be said, when the despatch of the 
Caliph Abd al Malik (jlh. 86-48) was read 
aloud, commanding thai these house* should 
bo brought within the area of the Mosque, 
and he never witnessed sorer weoping than 
there was amongst the people that day. One 
ex claimed, 4 1 wish, by the Lord 1 that they 
would leave these houses alone thus as they 
are; then would those that spring up here¬ 
after in Medina, and strangers from the ends 
of the earth, come and see what kind of 
building kuffloed for the Prophet's own abode, 
and the sight thereof would deter men from 
extravagance and pride. 

“ There were four houses of unburnt brioks, 
the apartments being of palm-branches; and 
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THU USUAL FLAW OF AIT OHDUTAXT HOUSB IK 
OBimtAL ASIA. 


five houses made of palm-branches built up 
with mud and without any separate apart¬ 
ments. Eaoh was three Arabian yards in 
length. 8ome say that they had leather cur¬ 
tains for the doors. One could roach the roof 
with the hand. The house of Iliritha was 
next to that of Mahomet. Now, whenever 
Mahomet took to himself a new wife, he 
added another house to the row, and Haritha 
was obliged successively to remove his house 
and build on the spaoe beyond. At last this 
was repeated so often, that the Prophet said 
to those abont him, * Verily, it shameth me 
to turn Harttha over and over again out of 
his house. 1 * 
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The houses of the rural poor in all parts of 
Isllm, in Turkey, Egypt, Syria, Arabin. 
Persia, Afghanistan, ana India, are usually 
built either of mud or of unbumt bricks. Ih 
mountainous parts of Aghtoist&n thsy arc 
built of stones (collected from the beds of 
rivers) and mud. They are generally one 
storey high, and of one apaotment lu which 
the cattle are also housed The roofs 
are fiat and are formed of mud and straw 
laid upon branches of trees and rafters. Tho 
windows are small apertures, high up in the 
walls, and sometimes grated with wood. 



A MUHAMMAD AM HOUSE IW FBSHAWUB. 


There are no ohimneys, but in the centre of 
the roof there is an opening to emit the smoke, 
the fire being lighted on the ground in the 
centre of the room. In front of the house 
there is an inclosttre, either of thorns or a 
mud wall, which secures privacy to the 
dwelling. A separate building, called in Asia 
a ktijrak, or guest chamber, is provided for 
male visitors or guosts; this ohambor being 
oommon property of the section of tho vil¬ 
lage, oxoept in tho oaso of chiefs or wealthy 
land-owners, who keep feujrah* of their own. 
In towns the houses of the inferior kind do 
not differ muoh from those In the villages, 
except that there is sometimes an upper- 
storey. In some parts of Afyhiniatin and 
Persia, it becomes neocssary for each house¬ 
holder to protect his dwelling, in which case 
a watch tower, of mud, is erected close to the 
house. 
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Tho Injunctions of Muhammad regarding 
tho secluoion of women have veiy greatly in¬ 
fluenced the plan and arrangement of Muham¬ 
madan dwelling-houses of the better class 
throughout tho world, all respectable houses 
being so constructed &h to seclude the fomule 
apartments from public view. In citi^B such 
as Cairo, Damascus, Delhi, Peshuwur, and 
Cabul, the prevailing plan of dwelling-houses 
is An entrance through a blank wall, whoso 
moan appoarance is usually relieved by a 
handsome door-way and a low latticed win¬ 
dows. A respectable house usually consists 



A MUHAMMADAN HOUSE IN CAIRO. 

(Lane.) 


of two courts, the first being that used by the 
male visitors and guests, and the inner court 
is the (tarim or zandnah reserved for the 
femalo mom here of tho family. Facing the 
outer court will be an upper chamber, or 
bald fr±anah as it is called in Persian, the 

vn€p<aov\ or neper room of the New Testa¬ 
ment, in which thoro will bo a (liwan , or 
raised seat or sofa, upon which tho inmates 
Ciui sit. cut, or sleep. This is tho usunl re¬ 
ception room In Asia this hols khanab 
Scants to lake ibe place of the more elabo¬ 


rate 90 ‘a/i described by Mr. Lane in bis 
Modem Egyptians, vqI. i. p. 39, which is either 
on the ground or upper floor. Within the 
first enclosure will be the stables for horses 
and cattle, and in its centre a r&isod dais 
as seats for Horvants and attendants. It 
should be noticed that there are no special 
bed-room's in Eastern houses. Male visitors 
and friends will sleep in tho verandahs of tho 
outer court, or on tho diwon in tho upper 
court. 

The harim or women's apartments in the 
inner court is eutored by a small door. It is 



INTERIOR Or A MUHAMMADAN HOUSE IN 
CAIRO. (/AltU\) 


& quadrangle with verandahs on each of the 
four sides, formed by a row of pillara the 
apertures of which are usually closed by 
sliding shutters. Tho back of the rooms 
being without windows, the only air being 
admitted, from tho front of tho d welling - 
pluce. 1 ho aparlmonts are divided into long 
rooms, usually four, tho oitrcine corners 
having .small closets purposely built as store¬ 
rooms. On festive occasions these verandah 
rooms will be spread with handsome curpota, 
carpets and pillows being almost the only fur- 
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nit ore of an Eastern dwelling, chairs being 
a modern invention. The roofs of these rooms 
are flat, and as the ton is fenoed in with a 
barrier some four feet Ugh, the female mem¬ 
bers of the household sleep on the top of the 
hoqse in the hot weathor. [hahxm.1 

lit no point do Oriental habits diffor more 
from European than in the use of the roof. 
Its flat surface, in fine weather the usual 
place of resort, is made useful for various 
household purposes, as drying oorn, hanging 
up linen, and drying fruit. 

In the centre of the inner court or barim, 
there is usually a well, so that the female do¬ 
mestics are not obliged to lea to the seclusion of 
the b*rim for water-carrying. In a large court, 
of a wealthy person, there is usually a raised 
dais of either stone or wood, on which car- 
pots are spread, and on which the ladles sit 
or recline. In the better olass of dwellings, 
there are numerous courtyards', and. special 
ones are devoted to winter and summor uses. 
In Peshawur, most respectable houses hare 
an underground room, oallod a tab k&anaA, 
where the Inmatee in the hot weather sloop at 
mid-day. These rooms are exceedingly eool 
and pleasant on hot sultry flays. 

Over the entrance door of a Muhammadan 
dwelling it Is usual to put an inscription, 
cither of the Kalhnah, or Greed, or of some 
verso pf the Qur’ftn. 

We hare only attempted to describe, 
briefly, the ordinary dwelling-houses of Mu¬ 
hammadans, whioh are common to all parts 
of the Eastern world ; bnt in large wealthy 
cities, such as Damasous, Cairo, Delhi, and 
Lucknow, there are very handsome houses, 
which would require a longer description 
than our spaoe admits of. For Mrs. Moor 
Ali's account of a Muhammadan harim or 
saninah, see hakim 

HOUSES, Permission to enter. 
Arabic istCidn (m\ Jdx-I). To enter 
suddenly or abruptly into any person’s 
house or apartments, is reckoned a great 
incivility in the East, and the law on this sub¬ 
ject Is very distinctly laid down in both the 
Qur’ftn ana tho Traditions. 

SOrah xxiv. 27-29 

44 0 yo who belioTe! enter not into other 
house* than your own, until ye hay# asked 
leave, and hare saluted its inmates. This 
will be best for yon: haply ye will bear this 
in mind. 

44 And if ve find no one therein, then enter 
it not till.leave be given you; and if it be 
said to you, 4 Go ye back/ then go ye back. 
This will be more blameless in you, and God 
knoweth what vs do. 

“ There shall be no harm in your entering 
houses in which no one dwelleth, for the 
snpply of your needs: and God knoweth 
what ye do openly and what ye hide.” 

The tradition!sts record numerous injunc¬ 
tions of Muhammad on tho subject. A man 
asked the Prophet, “Must I ask leavs to 
go in to see my mother?” He said, 44 Yee.” 
Then the man said, 41 But I stay in the same 
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hones with her! ” The Prophet said : 41 But 
you must ask permission even if you stay in 
the same house.’* Then the man said, 44 But 
I wait upon her! ” The Prophet said: 44 What! 
would you like to see her naked ? You muat 
ask permission.” 

The Kjgalifah 'Umar said it was according 
to the teaching of .the Prophet that if yon 
salam three times and get no reply, you must 
then go away from the house. 

Abfi Hurairah says that the Prophet said : 
44 When anyone sends to call you then yon 
can return with the messenger and enter the 
house without permission.” ( MUkkat , book 
xxii. ch. li. pk 2.) 


HU, HU WA fy*). The personal 
pronoun of the third porson, singular, mas¬ 
culine, BUS, i.e. God, or He is. It occurs in 
the Qur’ftn in this sense, t.g. Sflrah ili. 1, 

y* ftll 3 AHaku la ilaha iU& ffuwa, 44 God, 
there Is no god but HE,” whioh sentence is 
called the *q/y a oa i$bdt (or that whioh is re¬ 
jected, 44 there is no god/ and that which is 
affirmed, 44 bnt He.” Tho word is often used 
by fjflfi mystics in this form: ya ye \| 

yt St y» U S y« hi, yd Ad, yd man Id 

yatUtmu mi hi ilia Ad, 44 0 He (who is). 0 Ho 
(who is), O He whom no ono knows what Ho 
Himself is bnt Himself.” Somo commentators 
have supposed the word Hi to stand for the 
exalted name of God, the Jemu 7-a**am, which 
Muslim doolors say is only known to God. 

[JXHOVAH, I8MCJ ’L-A 4 ZAM>] 


HUBAL or HOBAL (J*a). The 

groat imago which stood over the well or 
hollow within the Ka*bah. In the oavity be¬ 
neath were preserved tho offerings and other 
treasures of the temple. (Al-Tabari, p. 6, 
quoted by Muir.) The idol was destroyed by 
Muhammad at his final’ oonquost of Makkah, 
a.h. 8, aj>. 680. 44 Mounted on (Ills camel) A1 
Oaswa, he proceeded to the Kftabah, reve¬ 
rently saluted with his staff the saorod stone 
and made the sevon circuits of the temple. 
Then pointing with the staff ono by one to tho 
nuroorons idols placed around, ho commanded 
that tboy should bo hewn down. Tho great 
image of Hobal, roared as tho tutelary deity 
of Mecca, in front of the Kftabah, shared tho 
common fate. 4 Truth hath come,' exclaimed 
Mahomet, in words of the Gorin, as it fell 
with a crash to the ground, 4 and falsehood 
hath vanished ; for falsehood is evanescent.’” 
(Sflrah XT». 88 ). 8ee Muir, Lift of Mahomet, 
new ed. p. 422. It is remarkable that 'there 
is no distinct allusion to the idol in the whole 
of the Qur’ftn 


I^UBS Any bequest for 

pious purposes. A term used in Shi*ah law 
for waq f. Anything devoted to the service 
of God. (See BaiUie’s Jmameea Code , 
p. 227.) 

HtTD (*>ys). A prophet said to 

have been sent to the tribe of ‘Ad. Al- 
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says he wan, aooording to some, the 
•<?n of *Abdn Hah, the son of Rabah, the son 
of Khkltid, the son of 'Ad v the son of «Auf 
the son of Irani, the son of Sam, son of Noah, 
or, according to others, Hud was the son of 
Shiiah, son of Arfakhshad, son of Sim, son 
of Noah. D*Herbelot thinks he most be the 
JLIeber of the Bible (Judges iv. 1.) 

The following are the accounts given of 
him iu me Qnr*in, Surah vii 63-70:— 

“ And to ‘Ad we sent their brother Hod. 
* O my people, said he, worship God: ye have 
no other God than Him: will ye not then 
fear Him ? * Said the uubelioving chiefs among 
his people, * We certainly perceive that thou 
art unsound of mind, and verily we deem 
thee an impostor.* He replied, * 0 my people! 
there is no nnsonndness of mind in me, but I 
am an apostle from the Lord of the worlds. 
The messages of my Lord do I announce to 
you, and I am your faithful counsellor. Mar* 
vel ye that a warning hath come to you from 
your Lord, through one of yourselves that 
He may warn you ? But remember when He 
made you.the successors of the people of 
Noa h, a n d increase 1 you in tallness oLalature. 
Re m e mber then *ne favours of God; happily 
it shall be well with you.* They said, ‘ Art 
thou come to us in order that we may wor¬ 
ship one. God only, and desert what our 
fathers worshipped ? Then bring that upon 
ua with which* thou throatenest us, if thou be 
a man of truth.' He replied, 'Vengeanoe 
and wrath shall suddenly light on you from 
your Lord. Do ye dispute with me about 
names that you and your fathers have given 
those idols, and for which God hath sent you 
down no warranty ? Wait ye then, and I too 
will wait with you.* And We delivered 
him and those who were on his side by our 
mercy, and we cut off to the last man those 
who had treated our signs as lies and who 
wero not believers.** 

SOTah xl 62-68:— 

•* And upto ‘Ad We sent their brother Hfld. 
Ha said, *0 my people, worship God. Ye 
have no God beside Him. Lo, ye are pnly 
devisers of a lie, O my people I I ask of 
yta no recompense for this; verily iny recom¬ 
pense is with Hiui onlv who hath made mo. 
Will ye not thon understand ? And 0 my 
pooplet a^k pardon of your Lord; than 
turn onto Him with penitence I He will send 
down the heavens upon yon with copious 
rains. And with strength & addition to your 
strength will He Increase you; bat turn not 
back with deeds of evil* They replied, * O 
Hud, thou hast not brought ns proofs of thy 
mission, and we are not the persona to aban¬ 
don our gods at tby word, and we believe 
thee not. We can only say that some of our 
gods have smitten thee with evil. 1 He said, 

* Now take I God to witness, and do ye alec 
witness, that I am innocent of that which ye 
associate (in worship with God) beside him¬ 
self. Conspire then against mo altogether 
and delay me not; Lo, I trust in God, my 
Lord and yours No moving creature is there 
Which He holdeth not by its forelock. Right, 


truly, is the way in whioh my Lord goeth. So 
If ye turn back, then I have already declared 
to you that wherewith I was sent to you, and 
my Lord will put another people in your 
glace, nor shall ys at all injure Him ; verily, 
my Lord koepeth watch over all things.* 
And when our doom same to be inflicted, Wo 
rescued Hud and those who had like faith 
with him, by our spooial mercy; and We 
rescued them from the rigorous chastise¬ 
ment. And those men of *Ad gainsaid the 
signs of their Lord, and rebelled against His 
messengers and followed, the bidding of every 
prond contumacious person; followod there¬ 
fore were they in this world by a curse; and 
in the dr.y of the Resurrection it shall be said 
to them, * Did not, verily, the people of ‘Ad 
disbelieve their Lord?* Was it not said, 
‘ AwAy with ‘Ad, the people of Hud ? * ** 

Surah xxvi. 123-189: 

“ The people of ‘Ad treated the Sent Ones 
as liars. When their brother Hud said to 
them, ‘ Will ye not fear God ? I truly am 
your apostle, worthy of all credit; fear God 
then and obey me. I ask of you no reward 
for this, for my reward is of the Lord of the 
worlds alone. Build ye a landmark on overy 
height, in pastime ? And miss ye structures 
to be your lasting abodes ? And when, ye puk 
forth your powor, do ye put it forth with 
harshness ? Fear yo God, then, and obey me; 
and fear ye Him who hath plenteously be¬ 
stowed on yon, ye well know what ? Plen¬ 
teously bestowed on yon Hooks and children, 
and gardens and fountains. Indeed, I fear 
for you the punishment of a great day.’ They 
said, * It is the same to hs whether thou warn 
or warn us not; verily this is but a creation 
[tale] of the anoiente, and we are not they 
who shall be punished.* So they charged 
him with imposture and Wo destroyed them. 
Verily in this was a sign; yet most of them 
bislievod not.** 


AH AI- 

Hudaibiyah, a well on an open space on the 
verge of the Haram or sacred territory, which 
enciroles Makkah. Celebrated as the scene of 
a truce between Muhammad and tho Quraish 
luiown as the truce of ut- Iluiltubiyuh, when tho 
Prophot agreed not to outer Makkah that 
year, but to defor hie visit until tho next, 
when they should not enter it with any wea¬ 
pons save those of the traveller, namely, to 

8wont ( Muir » fr ° m 

The treaty le referred 'to in the Qur’ta as 
“ a victory/* in tho xnvwtb Surah. 1st verse: 
“ We have given thee an obvious victory.** A 
chapter which is said to have boon revealed 
on this occasion and to have foretold the 
final taking of Makkah, which happened two 

yoars afterwards. (See al - Baiziwi, in 

loco.) 

(**“■)• “Aii argument; 

a proof. The word oconra in the Qur'an. 

,., sa F? h t ii - : “ Tom yoor (>om toward, it 
(UIO Ka'bah) that men may have no argument 
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against you, sa to only those of them who .ere 
unhurt.” 

Surih tL 84: 44 These are our argument * 
which we giro to Abraham against his 
people.” 

SOrah vi. 150: 44 God's is the porfect argu¬ 
ment (hujjatu H-balighah). 

flUJJATU ’L-HAQQI ‘ALA ’L- 

SBALQ (jUtt Jb V>). Lit. 

44 The demonstration of truth upon the crea¬ 
ture.” A term used by the §0fi mystics for 
the Imamu ' l-kamil , or the 44 perfect man,” 
as Adam was when he proceeded from the hand 
of his Maker, and when he became a demon¬ 
stration of God's wisdom and power before 
the angels of heavon. As is stated in the 
Qurln, Sftrah H. 29: 44 Thy Lord said I am 
about to plaoe a vicegerent (k&atifah} in the 
earth. ( 4 Abdn 'r-Raszfcq's Diet, of $ufi 
Tenon.) 

HUJRAH(S^). The “chamber” 

in which Muhammad died and was buried, 
which was originally the apartment allotted 
to a4 Ayishah, the Prophet's favourite wife. It | 
is situated behind the Masjidu 'n-Nabi, or j 
Prophet's mosque, at al-Madlnsh, and is an 
irregular square of fifty-five feet, separated 
from the mosque by a passage of about 
26 feet. Inside the Hujrah are supposed to 
be the three tombs of Muhammad, Aba Bakr, 
and ‘Umar, facing the south, surrounded by 
stone walls, without any aperture, or, as 
others say, by strong planking. Whatever 
this material may be, it is hung outside with 
a curtain, somewhat like a four-post bed. 
The outer railing is separated by a darker 
passage from the inner, and is of iron Alagroo, 
painted green and gold. This fenee, wl iich 
connects the columns, forbids passage to all 
men. It has four gates, the Bdbu I-Mnwl- 
Jihah (the Front Gate), the Bftbu Fifcimah 
(the Gate of Fiftimah), the Bibu 'ah-Shim 
(the Syrian Gate), and the B4bu 't-Taubah 
(the Gate of Repentance). The 8yrian Gate 
is the only otie which is not kept closed, and 
Is the passage which admits the officers in 
charge of the place. On the southern side of 
the fence there are three small windows 
about a foot square, which are said to be 
about three cubits from the head of tho Pro¬ 
phet's tomb. Above the IJajrah is the green 
dome, surmounted by a large gilt crescent, 
springing from a series of globes. Within 
the building are the tombs of Muhammad, 
Abii Bakr, and 4 Umar, with a space reserved 
for tho grave of our Lord Jesus Christ, whom 
Muslims say will again visit the earth, and 
die and be buried at al-Madinah. The grave 
of Fitimah, the Prophet’s daughter, is sup¬ 
posed to be in a separate part of the build¬ 
ing, although some say she was buried in 
Baqf 4 . The Prophet's body is said to be 
stretched full length on the right side, with 
the right pahn supporting the right oheek, 
the faoe fronting Makkah. Close behind him 
is placed Abfi Bakr, whose face fronts Mu¬ 
hammad's shoulder, and then ‘Umar, who ! 
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occupies the same position with respeot to 
his predecessor. Amongst Christian his¬ 
torians there was a popular atory to the 
effect that Muhammadans believed the coffin 
of their Prophet to be suspended in the air, 
which has no foundation whatever in Muslim 
literature, and Niebuhr thinks tho story mnst 
have arisen from the rude piotures sold to 
strangers. Captain Burton gives tho an¬ 
nexed plan of the building. 



1. Muhammad. 

2. Abfi Bnkr. 

3. ‘Umar. 

4. The space for the tomb of Jesus 

5. Fnfcimah. 

It is related that Muhammad prayed that 
God would toot allow his followers to make 
his tomb an object of idolatrous adoration, 
and consequently the adoration paid to the 
tomb at al-Madinah has boon condemned by 
the Wahh&Ms and other Muslim reformers. 

In *.D. 1804, when al-Madinah was taken 
by the Walih&his, their ohlof, 8a‘Qd, stripped 
the tomb of all its valuables, and proclaimed 
that all prayers and oxclamations addressod 
to it were idolatrous. (Seo Burton's Pilgri¬ 
mage, voi it; Burckhardt's Arabia and 
Wahhitot.) 

The garden annexed to tho tomb is oalled 
ar-Rautah , whioh is a title also given by 
some writers to tho tomb itself. 

AbO Dft'nd relates that al-Qftsim tho grand¬ 
son of Abft Bakr came to 4 Ayishah and said, 
44 0 Mother, lift np the curtain of the Pro¬ 
phet's tomb and of his tw<r friends, Abfi Bakr 
and *Umar, and she uncovered the grayee, 
whioh wore neither high nor low, but about 
one span in height, and were covered with 
red gravel. (JfttA&df, book'v. oh. vi. pt. 2.) 

jll-HU JURAT 

u Chambers.” The title of the xuxth SQrah 
of the Qortn, in whioh the word occurs. 

HUKM (/*^), pi. ahkdm . “ Order; 
command; rule; sentence; judgment, of 
God, or of tho prophets, or of a ruler or 
judge.” It occurs in different senses in the 
Qur'ftn, «.p.:— 

SQrah Tii. 78: 44 It beseemeth not a man, 
that God should give him the Scriptures and 
the Judgment and the Prophecy, and that 
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then he should say to hts followers, 1 Be ye 
worshippers of me, as well as of God'; bat 
rather, ‘ Be ye perfect in things pertaining tu 
God, since ye know tho Scriptures and hare 
stddied deep/ " 

(Both Sale and Rodwell translute the word 
al-kukm, “ the wisdombut Palmer renders 
it more correctly, “ the judgment.") 

Surah xii. 40: “Judgment is God's alone: 
Ro bids you worship only Him." 

Siirah xxi. 7t>:“ To oach (David and Solo* 
mon) we gave judgment und knowledge.** 

Al-huJcmu ’*n-SJiar i i, u the injimetion of the 
law," is a term used tor a command of God, 
which relatos to the life und couduct of an 
adult Muslim* (Kitdbu 't-Tu'rifdt, in loco.) 

HULOL (JjM- Lit. “ descend¬ 
ing , alightingj transmigration." A SGfi 
term for tho indwelling light in the soul of 
man 

HUMAN SACRIFICES. There 

is no trace in the Qur'&n or Traditions of the 
Immolation of human beings to the Deity as a 
religious rite. But M. C. de Poicival (vol. il. 
p. 101) mentions a Ghussinide prince who was 
sacrificed to Venus by Muugir, Ring of Hira*. 
Infanticide was common in ancient Arabia, 
but it seems to hare been done either, as 
amongst the Rajputs of India, from u feeling 
of disappointment at the birth of female 
children, or to aroid the expense and 
trouble of rearing them. The latter seems 
to have been the ordinary reason; for we 
read in the Qur'an, Surah xvii. 33: “Kill 
not your children for fear of poverty.” 

[INFAJCTIOIDE.] 

ax-HUMAZAH (Sv*«M). “ The 

slanderer." The title of the mvth Surah of 
the Qur'in, so called because it commences 
with the words : “ Woe unto every slanderer. m 
The passage Is said to have been revealed 
against al-Afe’unas ibn Sbariq, who had been 
guilty of slandering the Prophet 

HUN AIN ((£+**»)• The name of a 
Valley about three miles to the north-east of 
Makkah, where in the eighth year of the 
Rijrab a battle took placo between Muham¬ 
mad and the Banu Hawaxin, when the latter 
were defeated. In the Qur’an, the victory of 
Remain is ascribed to angelic assistance. 

Surah ix. 25: 44 Verilv God hath assisted 
<you in many battle-flel as and on the day of 
Runain." 

HUNTING. Arabic fetid (**•); 

Heb. There are special rules 

laid down n Muslim law with regard to hunt¬ 
ing. (Seo Hamilton's Hide yah. voL Iv. p. 17Q.) 

It is lawful to hunt with a trained dog, or a 
panther (Arabic fuhd^ Persian yi is, which is 
an animal of the lynx species, hooded and 
trained like a hawk), or a hawk, or a 
falcon. 

The sign of a dog being trained is his 
catching game threo times without eating it. 


A. hawk is trained when she attends to the 
cull of her master. If the dog or panther 
eat any part of the game it is unlawful, but 
if u linwk eat of it, it is lawful ; but 
if the dog merely out the blood and not the 
flesh, it is lawful. If a hunter take game 
alive which his dog has wounded, he must 
slay it according to tho law of £«6A, namely, 
by cutting its throat, with the lieaid turned 
Makkab-wards, and reviling,“ In the name of 
the Great God 1 * The la w is the same with 
respect to game shot by an urrow. 

If a sportsman lot fly an arrow (or Are a 
gun) at game, be must ropeat the invocation, 
“ In tho name of the Great God 1" 

And theu the flesh becomes lawful if tho 
game is killed by the shot. But if only 
wuunded, the animal must bo slgiu with tip 
invocation. Game hit by an arrow which has 
not a sharp point ia unlawful, and so is that 
killed by throwing pebbloa. 

Gamo killed by a Magian, or an apostate, 
or n worshipper of images is not lawful, 
because thoy are not allowed to perform 
labfr. But that slain by a Christian or a Jew 
is lawful. 

Hunting is not allowed on the pilgrimage 
nor within the limits of the sacred oitiea of 
Makkah andwl-Madfnab. 

‘Adi ibn f.I&tim (MiihLdt, book xviii. ch. i.) 
gives the following tradition on tho subject of 
huultiig:— 

“ The Prophet said to me, * When you send 
your dog in pursuit of game, repeat the name 
of God, aa at slaying an animal; then if your 
dog holds the game for you, and yon find it 
alivo, then slay it; but if you find your 
dog has killed it, and not eaten of it, then eat 
it; but if the dog has oaten any of it, do not 
ou eat it, for then tho dog has kept it for 
imself. Then if you find another dog along 
wjth yours, and the game is killed, ao not 
eat of it; for vorily you oanuot know which 
> .of the dogs killed ib; and if the other dog 
killed it, it might ao be that whon he was let 
louse after the game, tho name of God might 
not havo been repeated. And when yon 
shoot an arrow at game, repeat the name of 
• God, the same aa in slaying an animal; then 
if yon lose sight of the game, and on finding 
it perceive nothing bat the imprension of 
ydur own arrow, then eat it if you wish; but 
if you find the game drowned, do not eat of 
it, although the mark of your arrow should 
be in it/" 

HUR OjO, the plural of faura. 
The women of Paradise described in the 
Qur'an, e.y. Surah lv. 66-78:— 

“ Therein shall be the damsels with retiring 
glances, whom nor mau nor djinn hath 
touched before them: 

44 Which then of the bounties of your Lord 
will ye twaiq deny? 

“ Like jacynths and pearls: 

“ Which. Ac. 

“ Shall the reward of good be aught but 
good? 

“ Which, Ac. 
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“ And beside these shell be two other 
gardens: 

“ Which, Ac. 

“ Of s dark green : 

“Which, Ac. 

“ With gashing fountains in each: 

“ Which, Ac. 

" In each fruits and the palm and the 
pomsgijanate: 

“ Which, Ac. 

“ In each, tho fair, the beauteous ones i 

“Which, Ac. 

“ With large dark eyeballs, kept dose in 
their pavilions: 

“Which, Ac. 

“ Whom man hath never touched, nor any 
djinn: 

“ Which, Ac. 

“ Their tpaueet on soft green cushions and 
on beautiful carpets shall recline: 

“ Which, Ac. 

“ Blessed be the name of thy Lord, full of 
majesty and glory." 


al-HUSAIN The second 

son of F&timah, the daughter of Muframmad, 
by her husband 'All, the fourth Khallfah. 
A brother to al-Qasan, the fifth Khallfah. 
According to the Shl'ahs, he was the third 
ShaBfah. He was born u. 4, and died at 
Karbali ah. 61, being .cruelly slain in his 
conflict with Yazld, tho seventh Khallfah. 
according to the Sunnis. 

The.m ar ipdo m of al-Husain is oelebrated 
by |he ShPahs every year during the first ten 
days of the Muhanram [mnuixta]; an 
account of his tragic death is therefore 
necessary for understanding the intensity of 
feeling with which the scenes and incidents 
of the last days of the.“Imim Husain" are 
enacted In the “ Miracle Play.” a translation 
of whieh has been given in English by Sir 
Lewis Polly. The following account Is 
taken from the Preface to this work, p. xt 


$eqc .:— 

“Shortly after the accession of Yesid 
(Yasid), Husain received at Mecca secret 
messages from the people of Oufa fal-Kflfah), 
entreating him to plaoe himself at the head 
ef the army of the faithful in Babylonia. 
Yesid, however, had full intimation of the 
intended revolt, and long before Husain could' 
reach Oufa, the too easy governor of that 
city had been replaced by Obaidallah (‘Ubai- 
du Hfth ibn Ziyfid), the resolute n*ler of Bus- 
sorah (al-B*frab),who by his rapid-measures 
disconcerted the plans of the oonspirators, and 
drove them to a premature outbreak, and the 
surrender of their leader Muslim. The latter 
foresaw the ruin whieh he had brought on 
Husain, and shed bitter tears on that account 
when captured. His head was struck of! and 
sent to Yesid. On Husain arriving at the 
eonflnes of Babylonia, he was met by Harro 
(al-Hurr), who had been sent out by Obaidal¬ 
lah with a body of horsemen to intercept 
his approach. Husain, addressing them, as¬ 
serted his title to the Oalifate, and invited 
them to submit to him. Harro replied, 1 We 
are commanded as soon as.we meet you to 


bring you directly to Oufa into the presence 
of Ubaidallah, the eon of Ziyad.* Husain 
answered, * I would sooner die than submit 
to that,' and gave the word to his men to 
ride on; but Harro wheeled about rind inter¬ 
cepted them. At the same time, Harro said, 

1 1 have no commission to fight with yon, bnt 
I am commanded not to part with yon until 
I have conducted you into Oufa’; but he 
bade Husain to choose any road into that 
city * that did not go direetly back to Mecca,* 
and ‘do, yon,' said he, ‘write to Yesid or 
Obaidallah, and I will write to Obaidallah, 
and perhaps It may. please God I mar meet 
with something that may bring me off with¬ 
out my being forced to an extremity on tout 
aeeount’ Then he retreated his force a Utile 
.to allow Husain to lead the way towards • 
Oufa, and HuSain took the road that leads by 
Adib and Oadisia. This was on Thursday 
the 1st of Mohumun (Mnbarram), ah. 61 
(All. 680). When night came on, he still con¬ 
tinued his march all through the night. As 
he rode on he nodded a little, end waking 
again, said, ‘Men travel by night, and the 
destinies travel toward them ; this I knew 
to be a message of death.' 

“ In the morning, after prayers were ever, 
he mended his psoe, and as he rode on theri 
came up a horseman, who took no notice of 
him, bnt saluted Harro, and dalivsred te 
him a letter, giving orders from Obaidal¬ 
lah to lead Husain and his men into a place 
where was neither ‘own nor fortifications, 
and there leave them till the Syrian forces 
should surround them. 

“ This was eu Friday the find ef Mohumun. 
The day after, Amer (‘Umar Ibn 8a‘Id) came 
upon them with four thousand men, who 
were on their march to Dailam. They had 
been encamped without the walls ef Oufa, 
and when Obaidallah heard ef Husain's 
coming, ha commanded Amer te defer his 
march te Dailam and go against Husain.' 
But one and all dissuaded him. ‘Beware 
that yon go not against Husain, and rebel 
against your Lord, and out off mercy from 
yen, for yon had better be deprived of the 
dominion of the whole world than meet your 
Lord with the bleed of Huealn upon yon.' 
Amer was fain to acquiesce, bnt upon Obai¬ 
dallah renewing his command with threats, 
hf marched against Husain, and came up 
with him, as aforesaid, on Saturday the Srd 
of Mohumun. 

“ On Amer sodding to inquire of Huealn 
what brought him thither, the latter replied, 
‘ The Oufpns wrote to mo; but sinoo they 
reject me, I am willing to return to Meoea.’ 
Amer was glad when he heard it, and said, ‘ I 
hope to God I may be excused froth fighting 
against him.’ Then he wrote to this purpose 
to Obaidallah; bnt Obaidallah sterhly re¬ 
plied, 1 Get between him and the river,' and 
Amer did so; and the name of the plaoe 
where be cut Husain off from the Euphrates 
was called Kerbela (Karbali): « Kerb (an¬ 
guish^ and bela (vexation), Trouble and 
affliction,' said Husain when he heard H. 

“ Then Husain sought a conference with 
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Amer, in which bo proponed either to go to 
Yeaid, to return to Mecca, or, aa aome add, 
but others deny, to tight against the Turks. 
Obaidallah was at first inclined to accede 
to these conditions, until Shatner stood up 
and swore that no terms should be m^de with 
Husain, adding significantly that he had been 
informed of a long conference between Husain 
and Amer. 

“ Then Obaidallah sent Sharner with orders 
to Amer, that if Husain would surrender un¬ 
conditionally, he would be received; if not, 
Amer was to fall upon him and his men, aud 
trample them under his feet. Should he, 
refuse to do so, Sharner was to strike off 
Amer's head, and himself command the 
attack against Husain. 

M Thus passed Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thuraday, and Friday, the 4th, 
6th, 6th, 7th. 8th, and 9th of Mohurruin. 
On tho ovoning of the 9th, Amor drew up his 
forcos close to Husain's camp, and himself 
redo up to Husain as he was sitting in the 
door of his tent just after the evening prayer, 
and told him of the conditions offered by 
Obaidallah. Husain* desired Amer to give 
him time until the neat morning, when he 
wpuld make his answer. 

•» fit the night his sister ourae weeping to 
bis bedside, and, awaking him, exclaimed, 

* Alas for the desolation of my family t my 
mother Fatimft is dead and my Uther Ali, 
and my brother lessen. Alas for the destruc¬ 
tion that is past! and alas for the destruction 
that is to come 1 ’ 4 Sis tor,’ Husain replied, 

4 put your trust in God, and know that man 
is born to die, and that the heavens shall not 
remain; everything shall pass away but thp 
presence of Ood, who created all things by 
His power, and. shall make them by His 
power to pass away, and they shall return to 
flim alone. My father was better than me, 
ana my mother was better than me; and my 
brother was better than me; and they and 
we and all Muslims have an oxample in the 
Apostle of Ood,' Then he told his men 
thst Obaidallah wanted nobody but him, and 
that they should go away to their homes. 
But they said, ‘ God forbid that we should 
ever see ihe day wherein we survive you!' 
Then he commanded thorn to cord their tents 
close together, and make a lino of them, so 
as to keop out the enemy's horse. Ami ho 
digged a trench behind bin capip, which ho 
flUed wkh wood to bo sol on fire,' so that 
he could, only be sttackod in front. The rest 
of the night he spent in prayer and pupplica- 
lion, while the enemy's guard patrolled all 
night long round and round his camp. 

*• The next morning both sides prepared for 
the slaughter. Husain first washed and 
anointed himself with musk, and several of 
his chief men did the like; and one asking 
them what it meant, Husain replied plea¬ 
santly, * Alas! there is nothing between us 
and the blaok-eyed girls of Paradise but that 
thsse troopers come down upon us and slay 
us 2' Then he mounted his horse, and set 
the Goran before him, crying, *0 God, Then 
art my oonfideooe in every trouble and my 
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hope in every adversity 1' aud submitted him- 
self to the judgment of his companions before 
the opened pages of the sacred volume. At 
this his sisters and daughters began to weep, 
when he cried out in bitter anguish self- 
reproachfully, * God reward the son of 
Abbas,' in allusion to adviop which his 
cousin, Abdallah ibn Abbas, had given him. 
to leave the women behind in Mecca. At 
this moment a party of the enemy's horso 
wheeled nbout and came up to ljusaiu, who 
oxpoctedto be attacked by them. But it was 
Harro, who had quitted the ranks of the 
Syrian army, aud had now come to die with 
Husain, aud testify his repentance before 
men aud God. As Harro rodo into the 
doomed camp, he shouted back to Amer, 
4 Alas for you!’ Whereupon Amer com¬ 
manded his xueu to 4 bring up the colours. * 
As soon as they were set in front of tho 
troops, Sbamor shot an arrow into the camp, 
saying, 4 Bear witneas that 1 shot tl&e first 
arrow,' aud so tho fight began on both sides 
It raged, chiefly in a series of singlo combats, 
until noon-day, when both sides retired to 
prayer, Husain adding to the usual office the 
4 Prayer of Fear,' never used but in cases 
of extremity. When shortly afterwards the 
fight was renewed, Husain was struck on the 
head by a sword. Faint with the loas of 
blood, he sat down by his tout and took upon 
his lap his lilile son Abdullah, who was at 
once killed by a flying arrow. He placed the 
little corpse upon the ground* crying out, 
4 We come from God and we return to Him. 
O God, give me strength to bear these mis 
fortunes.' Growing thirsty, he ran toward 
the Euphrates, where, as he stooped to drink, 
an arrow struck him in the mouth. Raising 
his hands, all besmeared and dripping with 
blood, to heaven, he stood for awhile and 
prayed earnestly. His little nephew, a beau 
tiful child, who went up to kiss hhn, had his 
hand cut off with a sword, on which Husain 
sgaiu wept, saying, 4 Thy reward, dear child, 
is with thy forefathers in the realms of bliss.' 
Hounded on by Sharner, the Syrian troops 
now surrounded him; but Husain, nothing 
daunted, obaxged thorn right and left. In the 
midst of tho fighting, his sister oanie between 
him and bis slayers, orying out to Amer, 
how he oeuld stand by and see Musaiu slain. 
Wboreupou, with tool’s trickling down his 
beard, Amer. turned his fare away ; but 
Sharner, with threats snd curses, set on his 
soldiers again, and at last one wounded 
Husain upon the blind, and a second gashed 
him bn tho nock, sod a third thrust him 
through the body with a spear. No aooner 
had he fallen to the ground than Sharner rode 
a troop of horsemen over his corpse, back¬ 
wards and forwards, over and ever again, 
until it was trampled into the very ground, 
a scarcely recognisable mass of mangled flesh 
and mud. 

44 Thus, twolve years after the.death of bis 
brother Hasan, liusain, the socoud soil of 
Ali, met his own death on the bloody plain 
of Kerbela on Saturday the 10th day of 
Mohurruin. am. 61 (a.o 690).* 
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From *l-]jfa*ab> ud hi* brother »1-Has»n 
are derived the descendants of the Prophet 
known throughout Islim as Saiyids. [sai- 

YtD, HAAAJT, rniRARRAM. j 

HUSBAND. Arabic zauj ($jj). 

A husband is not guardian over his wife any 
further then respects the rights of marriage, 
nor does the provision for her rest upon him 
any further than with respent to food, cloth¬ 
ing, and lodging (Hidayak, vol. i. 68), but he 
may be imprisoned for the maintenance of his 
wife (Ibidem, vol. ii. p, 628} The evidence of 
a husband concerning his wife is not accepted 
by the Sunnis, but it is allowed in Shi‘ah law 
(76., vol. ii. p. 686). The Muhammadan 
lair demands that a Muslim husband shall 
resido equally with each of his wives, unless 
one wife bestow her right upon another wife, 
(/6., vol I. p. 184.) 

HUSNU ’L-KBULQ (jUN y~~). 

u A good' disposition.*’ Abd Hnrairah ro¬ 
tates that one of the Companions once asked 
Muhammad, “ What is the best thing that 
has' been given to man ? ” and Muhammad 
replied, 41 A good disposition." Muhammad is 
also related to have Mid that the 44 heaviost 
thing which will be put in the scales bf a 
Muslim in the Day of Judgment is a good 
disposition.” (Afishkat , book xxii. cb. rix. 
pt. 2 ) 


Al-HXJXAMAH A divi¬ 

sion of Hell, mentioned in the Qur’an, SOrab 
civ. :— 

" Woe to every backbiter. 

“Who amaeeeth wealth and storeth it 
against the future 1 

44 He thinketh surely that his wMlth shall 
be with him for ever. 

44 Nay! for verily he shall be flung into «/- 
hutamaA , 

44 And who shall teach thee what a/-6tito> 
mah is ? 

41 It is God's kindled Are, 

** Which shqll mount abdve the hearts of 
the dammed ; 

“It shall verily rise over them like a 
vault, 

u On outstretched columns." 

The Im&m al-Baghawi says it is the divi¬ 
sion of Hell specially reserved for the Jews. 


UU WAIBig One qi the 

citizens of Makkah, who was excluded from 
the general amnesty on the taking of Makkah, 
in consequence of his having pursued Zainab, 
Muhammad’s daughter, while endeavouring to 
effect her escape from Makkah* Ho was 
afterwards seised and slain by 4 Ali. 
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HUZAIFAH The sont of 

al-Taman. He was a * 4 sworn companion* 
of the Prophet, one of the most eminent of 
tho Ajhab, And it is recorded by Muslim the 
Traditionist, that he was specially Instructed 
by the Prophet. His father, al-Yamau, also 
called Hisl or Husail, was likewise a corn* 
panion, who fell at'U!?ud. £u*aifah died 
in the time of ‘All’s Khalffate, A.u. 86. (See 
Taqribu 't-Tahtib, p. 61.) Sir William Muir 
says he was the Companion who first sug¬ 
gested to ‘Usmkn the necessity of the recen¬ 
sion of the Qur’in, A.H. 8a (Uft of Mahomet, 
new ed. p 566.) 

*' Hodzeifa, who had warred both in 
Armenia and Adzerbfcjjan, and had obsorvod 
the different readings of the Syrians, and of 
the man of Irke, was alarmed at the number 
and * extent of the variations, and warned 
Othmln to interpose and 4 stop tho poo pie 
before they should differ regarding their 
scriptures, as did the Jews and Christians.’" 

HUZAIL (JjJa). The ancestor of 

the BanO Huy.ail, a tribe distinguished in the 
annals of war and poetry, and, as we loam 
from Burokbardt, still occupying under the 
same name the environs of Makkah. (Travels 
in Arabia, vol. i. pp. 68, 66.) 

HYPOCRISY. Arabic riyd (»\^), 
nxfdq makr (j&*), mudahanai 

(&»U*). When there is an allusion 
to hypocrisy in tho Qur'an, it refers to that 
class of people known as al-Munafiqim, or 
the hypocrites of al-Madinah, who in the 
days of the Prophet professed to follow him, 
whilst secretly they opposed him [ifuifA- 
viqunJ, vide Sflrahs if. 7; xxxiii. 47; Ivil. 18. 
But in the Traditions wo have the following 
with referenoe to this sin. Mishkat, book i. 
ch. Hi. pt. 8):— 

44 The signs of hypocrisy are three: apeak- 
ing falsely, promising and not performing, and 
being perfidious when trusted." 

44 There are four qualities, which being 
posaopsed by anyone, constitute a complete 
hypocrite; and whoever has one of the four 
has one hypocritical quality till he discards 
it: perfidy when trusted, the breaking of 
agreements, speaking falsely, and prosecuting 
hostility by treachery." 

. HYPOCRITES. Arabic mtind -• 

fiqUn A term applied by 

Muhammad to those residents of al-Ma- 
dinah who daring his first stay in that city 
ostensibly joined Islim. hut in secret were 
disaffected. 
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IBAHIYAH 


IBN MAJAH 
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IBAHIYAH (L-H). A seot of 

libertines who consider all things lawiul. 

IBAQ (jV*t). The absconding of 

slaves. The fugitive slavo boing termed abiq t 
or, if ho bo an infant, tali, or tho strayed 
one. The restoror of a fugitive alavo is en¬ 
titled to a reward of forty dirhams, but no 
reward is given for the restoration of a 
strayed infant slave. [slavery.] 

IBAHIYAH (MW). A sect of 

Muslims founded by ‘Abdu 'UAh ibn lbs?, who 
said that if a man commit a kabbrah or great 
sin, he is an infidel, and not a believer. 
(Kitahu 't-Tafrifil, in Lxo.) 

IBLlS (irwM). [devil.] 

IBN ‘ABBAS &'). ‘Abdu 

’llih, tho eldest son of ‘Abbus, and a cousin of 
Muhammad. One of the most celebrated of 
tho Companions, and tho relator of numerous 
traditions. It is said that the angel Gabriel 
appeared to him, when he waa only ten years 
old, and rovealed to him the meaning of the 
Qar*in, which accounted foi his intimate 
acquaintance with the letter and meaning of 
the hook. He was called Tarjumanu, 'l-Qur'an, 
or 11 the interpreter of tho Qur'an.” Ho was 
appointed Governor of al-Bifrah by tho 
Khalifah 4 Alf, Which office ho held for some 
time. He returned to the Hi jar. and died at 
at-TiHf A.H. CA (a.d. 687), agod 72 years. 

IBN HANBAL &\).' The 

imam Abu *Abdl llih Ahmad ibn Hanbal, 
the founder of the fQurth orthodox seot of the 
Sunnis, waa born at Bn ghdad a.il 164, a.d. 780, 
where he received his education under Yazid 
ibn Harfir* and Yahya ibn Saild. On ash- 
Shafi*! coming to Baghdad (a. a. 195), Ibn 
Hanbal attended the lecturoa delivered there 
by that doctor, and was instructed by him in 
the traditions. In process of time bo acquired 
a high reputation from his profound know¬ 
ledge of both the civil and spiritual law, and 
particularly for the extent of his orudition 
with respeot to the precepts of tho Pr^plmt, 
of whioh it Is said that he could repoat a bo*, o 
a million. His fame began to spread just at 
the time when the disputes ran highest con¬ 
cerning the nature of the Qur'&n, which some 
held to have existed from eternity, whilst 
others maintained it to be created. Unfortu¬ 
nately for Ibn Hanbal,the Khalifa h al-Mu'tasim 
was of the Utter opinion, to which this doctor 
refusing to subscribe, he was imprisoned and 
severely scourged by the Khallfah's order. 

For this hard usage, indeed, ho afterwards 
reoeived some satisfaction from al-Muta- 
wakkil, the son of al-Mu*tanim, who, upon 
succeeding to the throne, issued s decree of 

g eneral toleration, leaving every person at 
berty to Judge for himself upon this point. 
This tolerant K hat if ah set the persecuted 


doctor at liberty, receiving him at his Oourt 
with the most honourable marks of distinction, 
and offering him a compensatory present of 
1,000 pieces of gold, which, however, he 
refused to accept. After having attained tho 
rank of Imam, he retired from the world, 
and led a recluse life for several years. He 
died A.n 241 (a.d. 855), aged 75. He ob¬ 
tained so high a reputation for sanotity, that 
his funoral waa attended by a train of 800,000 
men and 60,000 women; and it is asserted as 
a kind of miracle, that on the day of hia 
deoeaso no fewer than 20,000 Jews and 
Christians embraced the faith. For about a 
oeuturv after hie douth, tlie eoct of [bu 
Hanbal were numerous and even powerful; and 
uniting to their zeal a large proportion of 
fanaticism, became at length so turbulent and 
troublesome as to require the strong arm of 
Government to keep them in order. Like 
most other fanatical sects, they dwindled 
away in process of time, and are now to be 
met with only in a few parts of Arabia. 
Although orthodox in tboir othei tenets, there 
was one point on which they differed from 
the rest of the Muslims; for they asserted 
that God hsd actually set Muhammad upon 
hia throne, and constituted him his substitute 
in the government of the universe; an asuer- j 
tion which w&* regarded with horror, as oji j 
impious blasphemy, and which brought them 1 
into great disiupute. Thin, howover, did not I 
happen until many yours aftor Jbn Hanbal’s 
dc cause, and is in no degree attributed to him. 
He published only two works of note: one 
entitlod the MutnuJ, which is said to contain 
above80,000 traditions selocted from 750,000; 
and another, a collection of apothegms, or 
proverb*, containing many admirable precepts 
upon the government of the passions. He 
had several eminent pupils, particularly 
lama'll al-Bnkji&ri and Muslim Tbn Dfi'ttd. 
His authority is but seldom quoted by any of 
the modern commentators on jurisprudence. 

The modorn Wahhiibis are supposed to 
follow (to some extent) tho teachings of 
Ahmad ibn HsnbuL 

IBN KETALLIKAN (t,UU. ^1) 

The well-known Muhammadan biographer 
He drew his descent from a family of Balkh. 
He was horn at Arbelah, but reaided at 
Damascus, where bo filled the office of ohlef 
Qazi, and died a.il 681 (a.d. 1262). His 
biographical dictionary has been translated 
into English by Baron do SUne. (Paris 1848 ) 
The biographical notes in tho present work 
aro chiefly from Ibn Khallikiui's work. 

IBN MAJAH (t,L Abfl 

*Abdi lUth Muhammad Ibn Yazid Ibn Mkjah 
al-Qaawini was maulawl of the tribe of 
Rabi*ah, and a celebrated H&fig of the Qur’io. 
and is known as the oompiler of the Kitabu'* 
Sunh »», or “ Book of Tradition*." This work 
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to counted <me of the six $x£IA*, or authentic 
collections of Hadlf. Bom A.H. 209 (a.d. 8241 
Died ▲.& 278 (a.d, 8861 

CBN MAS'tTD ^). 'Abdu 

*llih ibn Mas*0d, “ a companion ” of consider- 
able note. One of the illustrious “ten’* 
('Atharah MubathsharaK) to whom Muham¬ 
mad gave an assnronce of Paradise. He was 
present at the battle of Badr and subsequent 
engagements. Diod at al-Mndinnh A.n. 32. 
aged 60. 

IBN MUIJAM (~JU <*!). The 

Muslim who slew the ghallfah ‘Alf. The 
author of the Ifayatu 7- Qutub (Merrtck’t 
Translation , p. 21)4) says when ‘All was 
martyred by Ibn Mnlinm his celestial likeness 
(•A in the * Ala mu 'l-Afiga!) appeared wounded 
also; wherefore angels visit the similitude 
morning and evening and curse the name of 
ibn Midjam. 


IBN 9AIYAD ^\) A mys¬ 
terious personage who lived in the time of 
Muhammad, and who was mistaken by some 
people for ad-Daijitlu '1-Masib, or the Anti¬ 
christ. ‘Abdn 1-Haqq says sotno say he was 
a Jew of al-Madinah named 'Abdu 'llih. 

Ibn ‘Umar relatos that the Prophet went 
to Ibn 9*iy3d, accompanied by a psrty of 
bis companions^ and found him playing with 
boys; and at this time he had nearly reached 
puberty; and Ibn $aiySd had no Intimation 
of the coming of tho Prophet and the com¬ 
panions, till the Prophet struck him upon the 
back, and said, “ Do you boar witness that I 
am the Prophot of God ? ” Then Ibn $aiyld 
looked at the Prophet and said, •* I bear 
witness that you are the Prophet of tho 
illiterate." After that he said to the Prophet, 
" Do you bear witness that I am the Prophet 
of God?” Then the Prophet pressed him 
with both his bands nnd said. “ I believe in 
God and His Prophets"; and then said to 
Ibn $alyfid, " What do you look at ? ” He 
•aid, “ Sometirnos a person comes to me 
telling the truth; and sometimes another 
person telling lies; like as magicians, to 
whom devils bring tmth and falsehood.” The 
Prophet said, “ The Devil comos to yon, and 
brings yon news, false and true.” After that, 
the Prophet said, 1 Verily. I have concealed a 
revelation from you ” (which was tho one in 
which there is mention of the smoke); and 
Ibn $aiy&d said, 'Ms it the one with, the 
•moke ? ” Then the Prophet said." Begone 1 
you cannot surpass your own degree! * Ibn 
‘Umar said, “O Prophet of God! do you 
permit me to strike off Ibn $aiy&d’s head 1" 
He mid, “ If Ibn §aiy&d be Dajjftl, yon will 
not be ablo to kill him, because Jesus will be 
his slayer; and if he is not Dajj&l there can 
be no good in your killing him.*' After tbto 
the Prophet and Ubaiy ibn Ki’b al-AnsAri 
went towards some date trees belonging to 
Ibn Saiyld, and the Prophet hid himself 
behind the branches, to listen to what be 
would say, before Ibn Qaiyid discovered him. 
And at this time Ibn Saiyftd wss lying upon 


his bed, with a sheet over his faee, talking to 
himself; and his mother saw the Prophet 
standing behind the branches of the trees, 
and said to her son, “ Muhammad is standing.” 
At this he became silent; and the Prophot 
said, " Hail not his mother informed him ho 
would hnvo Said something to have discovered 
wllat he is." Then the Prophet repealed, 
" Praised bo God, by that which to worthy of 
him”; and then mentioned Dajj&l and said, 
“Verily, I fear for yjo from Dajj&l; tboro is 
no Prophet but he alarmed his peoplo about 
him % Verily, Nosh frightened bis people 
about Dajj&l: but I will tell you a thing in 
the matter of Dajj&l, which no one Prophet 
ever told his people: know that hois blind, 
and that verily God is not blind.” 

Abft Sa'id al-Khudri says: “Ibn $aiyad 
asked tho Prophet about tho earth of Paradiso; 
and ho said, ‘The earth of Paradise to in 
whiteness like flour twico sifted ; and in smell 
like pure musk.' And I accompanied Ibn 
8aiyid from al-Madinah to Makkah; and he 
said to me. * What trouble I have experienced 
from people’s supposing me Dajj&ll Have 
you nbt heard, 0 ibn Saiy&d, the Prophet 
of God say, u Verily, Dajj&l will have uo 
children ” ? and I have; and verily, the Prophot 
has said, “ Daji&l to an infidel, and I am a 
Muslim *; and the Prophet said, “ Dajj&l will 
neither enter nl-M&dinah nor Makkah”; and 
verily, 1 am going from al-Madinah and intend 
going to Makkah.* After that, Ibn $aiy&d 
said, in the latter part of his apooeh, r Beware; 
I swear by God, I know the place of Dajj&l’s 
birth, ana whero he stays; and I know hie 
father end mother.’ Then this made me 
doubtful; and 1 said, ‘May tho remainder of 
your days he lost to you.’ A person presont 
said to Ibn $alyid, 'Would yon like to bo 
Dajj&l Y “ He said, *1/ I possessed what 
Dajjil is described to hive, such as tho power 
of leading astray, 1 should not disbko it.'” 

Ibn ‘Umar says : “ I met Ibn $aiy&d when 
he had swollen eyes, end I said, 1 How long 
has this been ? * He :mid, * I do not knowv 
I said, * Do not know, now that your eyes are 
in your head?' He said, • If God pleased He 
could create eyes In yonv limbs, and they 
would not know anything about it; in this 
mnnnor also, man to ho employed as to be 
insensible to pains.' Then Ibn $eiyftd made 
a noise from nis nose, louder than the braying 
of an ass.” ( Mishkat , book xxlii. ch. v.) 

IBN 'UMAR (/** Abu 

‘Abdi Y-Rahmln ‘Abdu ’Uih, son of ‘Umar 
the celebrated Khsllfah. was one ol the most 
eminent of the * companions" of Mnham* 
mad. He embraced Isl&m with his father 
when be was only eight years old. Pot a 
period of sixty years he ooenpied the leading 
position as a traAitionist, and al-BuAb&ri, the 
eolloctor of traditions, says the most authentic 
ere those given on the authority.of Ibn ‘Umax. 
He died at Makkah a.b. 78 (a.d. 692), aged 
84 years. 

IBRAHIM The patriarch 

) Abraham, [abrawam j 
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EBBAHlM TLe infftnt 

•on of Muhammad by nis slave girl, Mary 
the Oopt. Bom a.h. 8 , died a.h. 10 (a.d. 
631). 

‘ID (A*n). [festival.] 

‘iDilN (<^****). The Dual of ‘Id, 

a festival. The two festivals, the ‘[du *1- 
Fifcr, and the ‘Ida *l-A?ha. 

‘IDDAH («J*). Lit. “Number/* 

The term of probation incumbent upon a 
woman in consequence of a dissolution of 
marriage, either by divorce or the death of 
her husband. After a divorce the period is 
three months, and after the doath of her 
husband, four months and ten days, both 
periods being enjoined by the Qur’an (Stirah 
Llv. 4; ii. 234.) 

‘IDGAH (fttfjL**). Lit. “ A place of 

festival.'’ A Porsian torm fur the mufuUa, or 
praying-placo, set apart for the public prayers 
said on the two chief festivals, vis. ‘Idu ' 1 - 
Fitr, and *Idu *1-Azh*> [‘idam.] 

IDIOTS. Arabic majnun pi* 

majantn. Jit. Laue, in his Modern tAjyjilum*, 
vol. I p. 288, says:— 

“ An idiot or a fool is vulgarly regardod by 
them as a being whoso miiid is in heaven, 
while his grosser part mingles among ordi¬ 
nary mortals; consequently he is considered 
an especial favourite of heaven.’ Whatever 
enormities a reputed saint may -commit (and 
there are many who aro constantly infringing 
precepts of their religion), such acts do not 
affect his fame for sanctity; for they aro 
considered as the results of the abstraction 
of his mind from worldly things; his soul, or 
reasoning faculties, being wholly absorbed in 
devotion, so that his passions are left without 
control Lunatics who aro dangerous to 
sooiety are kept in confinement; but those 
who are harmless are generally regarded as 
saints. Most of the reputed saints of .Egypt 
are either lunatics, or idiots, or impostors. 

IDOLATRY. The word used in 

the Qur* 4 n for idolatry is thirk *ud 

for an idolater, mushrik (*!/*-•), pi mu»hri • 
kin. In theological works tho word wugani 
(_jd.) is usod for an idolater ( 1004011 , an 

idol), and •ibidutu 't-augon 
for idolatry. 

In one of the earliest SQrahs of the Qur’an 
(when •chronologically arranged), lil 83-43, 
idolatry is condemned in the following lan¬ 
guage 

“ Were they created by nothing ? or were 
they the creators of themselves ? , 

“Created they the Heavens and Earth? 
Nay, rathor, they have no faith. 

“Hold they thy Lord's treasures? Bear 
Ihev the rule supreme ? • 

" Have they" a ladder tor hearing the 
angels ? Let anyone who hath heard them 
bring a clear proof of it 
“Hath God daughters and ye sons? 
**Askest thou pay of them? They are 
themselves weighed down with debts. 


“ Have they such a knowledge of the aesret 
things that they can write them down ? 

“ Desire they to lay snares for thee ? Bat 
the snared ones shall be they who do not 
believe. 

“ Have they any God beside God ? • Glory 
be to God above what they join with Him." 

But they are. in a later Surah (nearly the 
last), ix. 28, declared unolean, and forbidden 
to enter the sacred temple at Makkah. That 
was after Muhammad had destroyed the 
idols in his last pilgrimage to the Sacred 
House. 

“ 0 Believers 1 only they who join gods 
with God are unoioonl Let them not, there¬ 
fore, after this their yoar, come near the 
sacred temple. And if ye fear want, God, if 
He please, will enrich you of His abundance: 
for God is Knowing, Wise.” 

In a Surah given about the same time 
(iv. 31, 116), idolatry Is doc I a rod to be the un¬ 
pardonable sin:— 

“ Verily, God will not loigive the onion of 
other gods -with Himself! But other than 
this will He forgive to whom He pleaseth. 
And he who nniteh gods with God hath de- 
vissd a great wickedness.” 

“God truly wjll not iorgtvo tho Joining 
other gods with Himself. Other sins He will 
forgive to whom He will: but ho who joineth 
gods Vrith God, hath orrod with far-gone 
error.” 

Nor is it lawful for Muslims to pray for the 
souls of idolaters, as is ovident from 8urah 
ix. 114 

“ It Is not for the prophet or the faithful 
to pray for tho forgiveness of those, even 
though they be of kin, wljo associate other 
beings with God, aftor it hath been made 
clear to them that they are to be the inmates 
of Hell 

“ For neither did Abraham ask forgiveness 
for his father, but in pursuance of a promise 
which he had promised to him: but when it 
was shewn him that he was an enomy te God, 
he declared himself clear of him. Vot 
Abraham was pitiful, kind.” 

Sir William Muir says (lnt. p. ocxii.) that 
“ Mahozpet is related to have said that Amr 
•on of Lobai (the first Khozaite king, a.i>. 
200) was tho earliest who dared to oliange 
tho ‘pure religion of Isbmael,' and set up 
‘idols brought from Syria. This, however, is 
a mere Muslim conceit. The practice of 
idolatry thickly overspread the whole penin¬ 
sula from a much more remote period.” 

From the chapter* from the Qur’iu, already 
quoted, it will be seen that from the very 
first Muhammad denounced idolatrv. But Hi# 
weakness of his position compelled him to 
move cautiously. The expressions contained 
in the aJ-Madinah Surahs, given when Mu¬ 
hammad could not enter Makkah, ay# much 
more restrained than those in the Surahs 
given after the capture of Makkah tad the 
destruction of the idols of the Ka'bah. 

At an early period (about the fifth year) 
of his mission, Muhammad seems to have 
contemplated a compromise sad reconciliation 
with Mahkan idolatry. Sir William Muir 
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(quoting from at-fdban, pp. 140-142, and 
Kitibu 7- Waqidi, p. 40), flays 

“ On a certain day, the chief men k of 
Meet a, assembled in a group beside the Kish's, 
disonssod, as was their wont, the affairs of 
the city. Mahomet appeared, and, seating 
himself by them in a friendly manner, begun 
to recite in their hearing Sura liii. The 
chapter opens with a description of the flrat 
visit of Gabriel to Mahomet, and then un¬ 
folds a second vision of that angel, in which 
certain heavenly mysteries were revealed. 
It then proceeds:— 

And see ye not Lit and Ossa, 

Add Man it the third besides ? 

44 When he had reached this verse, the 
devil suggested to Mahomet an expression of 
thoughts which had long possessed his sonl, 
and pnt Into his month words of rnomiHlia- 
tlon and compromise, tho revelation of snob 
as bo had been yearning that God might send 
unto liis people, namely:— 

These are the exalted females, 

And verily their intercession is to be hoped 

• for. 

44 Tho Coreish were astonished and delight od 
with this acknowledgment of their deities; 
and as Mahomet wound up the Sura with the 
dosing words,— 

Wherefore bow down before God, and 
aerve Him, 

the wli61e assembly prostrated themselves 
with one accord on the ground and wor¬ 
shipped. Walid alone, unable from the in- 
Armitiea of age to bow down, took a handful 
of earth and worshipped, pressing it to his 
forehead. 

44 And all the people were pleased at that 
which Mahomet had .spoken, and they began 
to say, * Now wo know that it is the Lord 
alone that glveth life and taketh it sway, 
that oreateth and supporteth. And as for 
these oar goddosses, make intercession witH 
Him for us; wherefore, as thou bast con¬ 
ceded unto them a portion, we are content to 
follow thee.* 

“ But their words disquieted Mahomet, and 
he retired to his house. In the evening 
Gabriel visited him, and the Prophet (as was 
his wont) recited the Sura unto him. And 
Oebriel said, * What is this that thon hast 
done? thou hast repeated before the poonlo 
words that I never gavo. unto tbce.* So Ma¬ 
homet grieved sore, and feared the Lord 
greatly ;>*nd ho aaid, 4 1 have spoken of God 
that which he hath not said. T But the Lord 
oqmforlod His Propbot, and restored bis con¬ 
fidence, and cancelled the verec, and revealed 
the true rending thereof (as ft now stands), 
namely:— 

Ana see ye not Lit and Oxra, 

And ManAt the tlilt'd besides ? 

What l shall there be male progeny unto 
you, and female unto biro ? 

That were indeed an unjnst partition! 

They are naught tut names, which ve and 
yonr fathom have invented, Ac. 

“New, when the Coreish heard this, they 
spoke among themselves, saying, 4 Ms hornet 
bath repented bis favourable mention of the 


rank of our goddesses with the Lord. He 
hath changed the same, and brought other 
words instead.' So the two Satanic verses 
were In the month of every one of the unbe¬ 
liever*. and they incroased their malice, and 
stirred them up to persecute the faithful with 
still great or severity.*' (Sir W. Muir's lajb 
of Mahomet, new ed. p. 86, jw^.) 

The Commentators do not refer to this cir¬ 
cumstance, and pious Muhammadans would 
reject the whole story, but, n»> Sir W. Muir 
says, 44 the authorities are mo strong to bo 
impugned." 

Theso narratives of at-Tabari and the 
secretary of al-Waqidl are fully borne out in 
the facts of Muhammad’s subsequent com¬ 
promise with the idolatrous feolings of the 



tho Mark ttonfi as an object of superstitions 
• reverence, and although ho destroyed hat' and 
Nd'ilnh, the deities of at~$af* and al-Marwab. 
be still retained the 44 runnings to and fro," 
and tbe 44 stoning* of the pillars," as part of 
the sacred ritea of nhat Was intended to be a 
purely theistic and iconoclastic system. The 
most singular feature in the fetichism of 
Arabia was the adoration paid to unshapen 
i stones, and Muhammad found it impossible 
to construct his religion without some com- 

f iromise with the popular form of idolatry, 
t is a curious circumstance that ao much of 
tbe seal ami bigotry of the Wahhabi puri¬ 
tans is directed against the shirk, or idolatry, 
of the popular veneration for tombs and other 
objects of adoration, and yet they see no ob¬ 
jection to the adoration of the black atone, 
and those other strange and pecnlisr customs 
which form part of tho ritos of tho Makkan 
pilgrimage. 

IDOLS. Arabic wattan (t^y), pi. 
ausdn,. also *anam (^J-*), pi. off?dm, 
both words being used in tho Qur'an. Ten of 
the idols of ancient Arabia are mentioned by 
name in the Qur’kn, vis.:— 

Surah iv. 62: 44 Hast thou not observed 
those to whom a part of the Scriptures hath 
been given? They believe in ul-Jibt and 
al-faghut, *nd say of the infidels, 4 These are 
guided in a better path than those who hold 
the faith."' 

Sffrah liii. 19: 44 Have ye considered al-Lat , 
al-'Uzza, end Manat the third ? ’* 

Bffrth IxxL 21: 44 They have plotted a great 
plot and said, 44 Te shall surely not leave your 
gods: ye shall surely neither leave Wadti, nor 
Snwfr, nor v VipdJff, nor Ya'nq, nor Na»r, and 
they lod astray many." 

Al^Tibt and at-'fay hut (tho Utter also men¬ 
tioned in Hfirab ii. 257,269) were, according to 
Jalllu 'd-din, two idols of the Quraish whom 
certain renegade Jews honoured in order fo 
j please the Quraish. 

AbLit was the chief idol of tho- Band 
Saqif at at-TA*if. Tho name appears to bo 
the feminine of Allah , God. 

i4/- 4 Uzta has been identified with Venus, bnt 
it was worshipped under the form of an acacia 
tree, and was the deity of tbe Banff Qfcatafan 
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Manat vu a largo sacrificial stone wor¬ 
shipped by the Bond Khmfrah and Band 
HniaiL 

The five- idols, Wadd , Suwa*, Yagkis, 
Y&nq, and Nasr, the oommentators say, 
were originally five persons of eminence in 
the time at Adam, who after their deaths 
were worshipped in the form of idols. 

Wadd was worshipped by the Band Kalb 
in the form of a man, and is said to have re¬ 
presented heaven. 

Suwd* was a female deity of the Band 

Yaghii was a deity of the Band MaifeiJ 
and in the form of a lion. 

Ya*mq was an idol of the Band Mnrftd in 
the shape of a horse. 

Natr was, as its name implies, an image 
of an eagle, and worshipped by Hirayar. 

It is said (according to Bnrkhardt, p. 164) 
that at the time of Muhammad’s suppression 
of idol worship in the bfakkan temple, there 
were not fewer than 860 idols in existence. 

The chief of the minor deities was Hubal % 
an image of a man, and said to have been 
originally brought from Syria. Other well- 
known idols were Isdf, an idol on Mount 
af-$ifi, and Nd’ilah, an image on Mount al- 
Marwah, as part of the rites of the pilgrimage, 
the Prophet not being able to divert entirely 
tho regard of the people for them. 

liabhah was a large sacred stone on whioh 
oamola were eacrifioed', and the Hajaru 7- 
Aswad, or Black Stone, was an objeot, as it 
still Is, of idolatrous worship. In the Ka'bah 
there were also images representing Abraham 
and Ishmael, each with divining arrows in his 
hand. 

The statement, made by some writers, that 
the image or picture of Jesus and Mary had 
a place in the Ka'bah, seems to be without 
any authority. 

Although Herodotus does not refer to the 
Ka'bah, yet he mentions as one of the ohief 
divinities of Arabia Alilat, whioh is strong 
evidence of the existence of an idol oalled 
al-Ldt at that time as an objeot of worship. 
{Herod. UL 8.) [idolaxbt.] 

IDRIS (irtyrt)* A prophet men¬ 
tioned twioe in the Qur’ia, about whose 
identity there is some discussion. 

Surah xix. 67: " Commemorate Idris in 
the Book; v jrily he was a man of truth and 
a Prophet, and wo raised him to a lofty 
place. 1 * 

S0rah xxi. 86; " And Ishmael, and Idris, 
and 26 7-ktfl—all steadfast in patience." 

Al-Bais&wi says Idris was of the posterity 
of Shis (Seth), and a forefather of Noah, and 

his name was Ufruuhh (Enoch, Hob. 

Consecrated). He was oalled Idris from dari 9 
44 to instruot," from his knowledge of divine 
mysteriee, and thirty portious of Qod’s sacred 
scriptures were revealed to him. Ho was 
the first person who learned to write, and 
he was the inventor of the soience of astro¬ 
nomy and arithmetic. 

Husain says, 44 In the Jdmi l u *l-Usml t it is 
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written that Idris was born one hundred 
years after the doath of Adam." 

The Jal&lin say the meaning of the words 
in the Qur’an, 44 wf raised him to a lofty place? 
is that he liveth either in the fourth hearen, 
or in the sixth or seventh heaven, or that he 
was raised up from the dead and taken to 
Paradise. 

The K&malan say, 44 In the book oalled the 
Hausutu 'l-Abbdb, lbn Jarir relates that Idris 
was the special friond of one of the angels 
of hoaven, and that this angel took blip 
into the heavens, and when they arrived in 
the fourth heaven they met the Angel of 
Death. The angel asked the Angel ofDesth 
how many years there were remaining of the 
life of Idris; and the Angel of Death said, 
' Where is Idris, for I have received orders 
to bring death to him ? ’ Idris then remained 
in the fonrth heaven, and he died in the wings 
of his angol friend who had taken him from 
earth." 

Some of the Commentators think Idris and 
Elijah (Ilyis) are the same persons. But the 
acoounts given seem to identify him with 
Enoch. 

4 lDU 'L-A?HA (^ 04 ) 1 ^), Yulg. 

'/d- i»Zub&, 44 The feast of sacrifice.” Oalled 
also Yaumu ’n-/Vo*r; Qurban-'Id; Baqarah-'Id 
(i.e. the cow festival); and in Turkey and 
Egypt •Idu Bairdm. It is also oalled the *ldu 
'l-lcabir , tho great festival, as distinguished 
from the *Idu 7-Afr, which is oaUed the minor 
festival, or al-'/du 't-eagl&r. 

It is oelebrated on the tenth day of 28 
’1-Hiijah, and is part of the rites of the 
Makkan pilgrimage, although it is observed as 
well in all parts of Islim both as a day of 
sacrifice and as a great festival. It is founded 
on an injunction in tho Qur’&n, 8urajh 
88—88. 

44 This da. And they who respect the sym¬ 
bols of Qod, perform an action whioh pro¬ 
ceeded from piety of heart. 

44 Ye may obtain advantages from the ca tt le 
up to the set time for slaying them ; then, the 
place for sacrificing them is at the ancient 
House. 

44 And to every people have wo appointed 
symbols, that they may commemorate' the 
name of Qod over the brute beasts whioh He 
hath providod for them. And your Qod is 
the one God. To H i m , therefore, surrender 
yonrsolves: and bear thou .good tidings to 
those who humble themselves^— 

44 Whose hearts, when mention is made of 
Qod, thrill with awe; and to those who remain 
steadfast under aU that befaUeth them, and 
observe prayer, and give alms of that with 
whioh we have supplied them. 

44 And the camels have we appointed you 
for the sacrifice to Qod; state* good have ye 
in thorn. Make mention, therefore, of the 
name of Qod over them when ye slay them, as 
they stand in a row ; and when they are fallen 
over on their sides, eat of them, and feed him 
who is content and asketh not , and him who 
asketh. Thus have We subjected them to 
you, to the intent ye should be thankful. 
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"By do means can their flesh reach tonlo , 
God, neither their blood; but piety on your 
part reacheth Him. Thus hath Ilo subjected 
them to yon, that ye might magnify Ood for Hi* 
guidance: moreover, announce glad tidings to 
those who do good deeds.” j 

The institution of the sucrifloo was *8 | 
follows :—A few month* after the Hijrnh, or I 
flight from Makkah. Muhammad, dwelling in I 
al-Madinah, observed that the.Jewa kept, on 
the tenth day of the seventh month, the great 
feat of the Atonement. A tradition recorda 
that the Prophet Asked them why they kept 
this fast. He waa informed that it was a 
memorial of the deliverance of Moses and the 
children of Israel from tho hand! of Pharaoh. 

“ We have u greater right in Moses than 
they.” said Muhammad, so he fasted with the 
Jews and commanded his followers to last 
also. This was at the period of his mission 
when Muhammad was friendly with the Jews 
of al-Madinah, who occasionally came to hear 
him preaoh. The Prophet also occasionally 
attended tho synagogue. Then came the 
change of the Qildah from Jerusalem to 
Makkah, for the Jews were not mo ready to 
change their creed as Muhammad had at 
flrst hoped. In the second year of the Hi j rah, 
Muhammad and his followers did not partici¬ 
pate in the Jewish fast, for the Prophet now 
instituted the *ldu ‘1-Azbft. The idolatrous 
Arabs had been in tho habit of making an 
annual pilgrimage to Makkah at this season 
of the year. The offering of animals Jo 
sacrifice formed a part of the concluding 
ceremony of that pilgrimage. That portion 
the sacrifice of animals — Muhammad 
ndopted in the feast which now, at al- 
Madinah, he substituted for the Jewish fast 
This was well calculated to attraot tho at ton* 
tion of the Makkans and to gain the goodwill 
of tbo Arabs. Muhammad cou ]j not them 
make the pilgrimage to Makkah, for as yet 
there was a hostile feeling between the in¬ 
habitants of the two cities; but on the ttath 
day ef the month gfl ’1-Hijjah, at the very 
time when the Arabs at Makkah were engaged 
in sacrificing victims, Muhammad went forth 
from his honse at al-Madinah, and assembling 
his followers instituted the ‘Idti f l-Af IjA Two 
young kids were brought before him. One 
he sacrificed and said : “ 0 Lord 1 I aaorifleo 
this for my whole people, all those who bear 
witness to Thy unity and to my mission. 

0 Lord 1 this is for Muhammad and for the 
family of Muhammad.” 

There is nothing in the Qur’in to oonnoot 
this sacrifice with the history of Ishmael, bnt 
it is generally held by Muhammadans to have 
been instituted in commemoration of Abra- 
ham’s willingness to offer up his son as a 
sacrifice. And Muhammadan waiters gener¬ 
ally maintain that the son was Ishmael and 
not Isaac, and that the scene took place on ! 
Mount Mina near Makkah, and not in the 
land of Moriah, as is stated In Genesis. 

The following is the account given by Mu¬ 
hammadan winters r —“ When IhrahTm (the 
peace of God be upon him) founded Makkah, 
the Lord desired him to prepare a feast for 


Him. Upon Ibrahim’s (the friend or God) 
requesting to know what He would have on 
the occasion, tho Lord replied, ‘Offer up thy 
son Isma‘il.' Agreeably to God’s command 
he took Ismii'il to the Ka*bah to aacrifloo 
him, and having laid him down, ho made 
several ineffectual strokes on his throat with 
a knife, on which lsma'il observed, ‘Your 
eyes being uncovered, it is through pity and 
compassion for mo you allow the knife to 
miss: it would be better if yon blindfolded 
yoursolf with the end of your turban and 
then sacrificed me.' Ibrahim acted upon his 
son's suggestion and having repeatod the 
words • Bi-tmi V7dAi, aliaku akbar ’ (t>. ' In the 
name of God' God is great 1*), bo drew 
the knife across hia son's neck. In the mean¬ 
while, howover, Gabriel had substituted a 
broad-tailed thnep for the youth lsmA‘il, and 
Ibrahim unfolding his eyes observed, to hia 
surprise, the sheep slain, and hia son standing 
behind him.” (9eo Qitafu'i-Ambiya'.) 

It is a notable fact that whilst Muhammad 
professed to abrogate the Jewish ritual, and 
also ignored entirely the doctrine of the 
Atonement as taught in the New Testament, 
denying evon tho very fact of our Saviour’s 
crucifixion, lie made the “ day of sacrificb* 3 
the groat central festival of his religion. 

There is a very remarkable U*difi related 
by ‘Ayishah, who states that Muhammad 
aaid, “Man hath not dono anything on the 
‘Idul-Azb* more pleasing to Gtod than spill¬ 
ing blood; for verily the animal sacrificed 
will come, on the day of resurrection, with 
•to horns, its hair, and its hoofs, and will 
make the scale of his (good) actions heavy. 

Verily its blood reaoheth tho acceptance of 
God, before it falleth upon the ground, there¬ 
fore bo joyful iu it.” (AftsAbd), book iv. 
eh. xhi. Sec. 2.) 

Muhammad has thus become a witness to s / 
tho Aoctrine of the Christian faith that “ with- w L 
out shedding of blood, there is no remission. 0 S % ■ 
The animal sacrificed roust be without blemish, 
and of full age; hut it may he either a goat, 
a sheep, a cow, or a camel. 

The religions part of the festival is observed 
as follows:—Tho people assemble in tho morn¬ 
ing for prayer, in the l ldgiih, or place erected 
outside the oity for those special festival 
prayers. The whale congregation then stand¬ 
ing in the ubusI order, the Imftm takes Ills 
place in front of them and leads them in two 
rak*ahs of prayer. After prayers the Im&m 
asoends the mimbar or pulpit and delivore * 
Khnthah. or oration, on the subject of the 
fostival. 

We are indebted to Mr. Sell for the fol¬ 
lowing specimen of* the Khnthah:— 

“ In the name of God, the Compassionate, 
tho Merciful. 

“ God is Great. There is no God bnt God. 

God is Great! God is Great aqd Worthy of 
all praise. He is Holy. Day and night we 
should praiso Him. He is without partner, 
without equal. All praiae be to Him. Holy 
is He, Wno makes the rich generous, Who 
provides the sacrifice for the wise. He is 
Great, without nn equal All praise bo to 

25 
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Ilim. Listen! 1 testify that there is no God 
but God. He is alone, without partner. This 
testimony is as bright as the early dawn, as 
brilliant as the glorions feast day. Muham¬ 
mad Is His aerr ant who delivered His message. 
On Muhammad, and on his family, and on his 
Companions may the peace of God rest. On 
you who are present, 0 congregation of 
Muslimin, may the meroy of God for ever 
rest. 0 servants of God! our first duty is to I 
fear God aud to be kind. God has said, 4 1 will 
be with those who fear Mo and are kind.' 

44 Know, O servants of God I that to rejoioe 
on the feast day is the sign and mark of the 
pure and good- Exalted will bo the rank of 
such in Paradise, especially on the day of 
resurrection will they obtain dignity and 
honour. Do not on this day foolish acts. It 
is no time for amusements and negligence. 
This is the day on which to utter tho praises 
of Qod. Read the Kalimah, the Takblr and 
the Tamhld. This is a high festival season 
and the feast of sacrifice. Read now the 
TakblruVTashriq. God is great! God is 
great! There is no God but God! God is 
great 1 God Is great I All praise be to Him! 
Prom the morning of the * Arafaii, after every 
fwr% rahah , it is good for a person, to repeat 
tho Takbaru ’t-Tashriq. ‘ The woman before 
whom is a man as Imam, and the traveller 
whose Imim is a ponnAnont resident, should 
also ropoat this Takbtr. It should be said at 
each NamAs until the $alAtu *l- 4 Afr of the 
Feast day (10th). Some, however, say that 
it should be recited every day till the after¬ 
noon of the thirteenth day, as these are the 
days of the Tashrlq. If the ImAm forgets 
to recite, let not the worshipper forget 
Know, 0 believers, that every free man who 
is a QAhib-i-Nifib should offer sacrifice on 
this day, provided that this sum is exclusive 
of his horse, his clothes, his tools, and his 
household goods and slaves. It is wijib for 
everyone to offer saorifico for himself, but it 
is not a wAjib order that he should do it for 
his ohildren. A goat, a ram, or a oow, should 
be offered in sacrifice for every seven persons. 
The victim must not be one-eyed, blind, lame, 
or very thin. 

44 If you sacrifice a fat animal it will serve 
you well, and carry you across the §irai. 
O Believers, thus said the Prophet, on whom 
be'the meroy and peaco of God, 4 Sacrifice 
the viotim with your own hands, this was the 
8unnah of Ibrahim, on whom be poace.’ 

44 In the KitAbu iZAdi ’t-Taqwa it is said 
that, on the 'Idul-Fitr and the *Tdu ’1-AfhA, 
four nq/f raifaks should be said after the far* 
NamAs of the ‘Id. In the first rsk'ah after 
the Sfiratu 1-Flti^ah recite the Suratu 1-A‘la 
(Silrah lxxviip; in the second, the Suratu *sh- 
Bhama (Sttrah xci.); in the third, the Suratu 
V?uha Surah xciii.); in the fourth, the 
Suratu i-IkhlAa (cxii.). 

44 0 Believers, if ye do so, God will pardon 
the sins of fifty years which are past and of 
fifty years to come. The reading of theso 
Surahs is equal, as an act of merit, to the 
reading of all the books God has sent by His 
prophets. 


44 May Qod inolude us amongst those who 
are accepted by Him, who aet according to 
the Iasw, whose desire will be granted at the 
Last Day. To all suoh there will be no fear 
in the Day of Resurrection; no sorrow in the 
examination at the Day of Judgment The 
best of all books is the QuriAn. 0 believers! 
May God give to us and to you a blessing for 
ever, by the grace of the Noble Qur'An. May 
its verstj be our guide, and may its wise 
mention of Qod direct us aright. I desire 
that God may pardon all believers, male and 
female, the Muslimin and the Muslim At. 

0 believers, also seek for pardon. Truly Qod 
is the Forgiver, the Merciful, the Eternal 
King, the Oompassionato, the Clement O be¬ 
lievers, the Khntbah is over. Let all desire 
that on Muhammad Mustafa the mercy and 
peace of God may rest." 4 

The Khutbah being ended, the peoplo all 
return to their homes. The head of the 
family then takes a sheep, or a cow, or a 
goat, or camel, and turning its head towards 
Makkah* ipjn : 

44 In the name of the* great Qod. 

44 Verily, my prayers, my sacrifice, my life, 
my death, belong to God, the Lord of the 
worlda. He has no partner: that is what 1 
am bidden: for I am first of those who are 
Muslim (».«. resigned)." 

And then ho slays the animal. The flesh of 
the animal is then divided into three portions, 
one third being given to relations, one third 
to the poor, and the remaining third reserved 
for the family. Quite apart from its religious 
ceremonies, the festival is observed as a great 
time of rejoicing, and the holiday is kept for 
two or three days in a similar wav to that of 
tho minor festival or the 4 Idu l-Fitr. [hajj, 
18 HMAXL, aacRirioa.] 

‘IDU’L-FIT LU . 

44 The Festival of the Breaking of the Fast." 
It is cilled also 4 /<fit Rama fan, the *Idu 
't-$adaqak (Feast of Alms), and the *Idu V- 
faghlr (Minor Festival). It commences as 
soon as the month’s fast in RamafAn is 
over, and consequently on the first day of tho 
month of ShawwAL It la specially a feast of 
alms-giving. 44 Bring out your alms," said 
lbn ‘Abbas, 44 for tho Prophot has ordained 
this as a divino institution, one $a‘ of barloy 
or dates, or a half $A 4 of wheat: this is for 
every person, free or bond, man or woman, 
old or young, to purify thy fast («.«. the 
month’s fast just concluded) of any obeoene 
language, and to give viotuals to the poor." 
(Mukkat, book vi. eh. iii.) 

On this festival the peopk, having pre¬ 
viously distributed, the alms which are called 
the $adaqatu assemblo in the vast 

assembly outside the oity in the IdgAh, and,' 
being led by the ImAm, recite two rak 4 ahs 
of prayer. After prayers the ImAm ascends 
the mimbar, or pulpit, and delivers the khut- 
baA, or oration. Yro are indebted to Mr. Sell 
for the following specimon of one of these 
sermons:— 

44 In the name of God, the Compassionate, 
the Merciful. 
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“ Holy is God who has opened the door o! I gregation raise their hands and offer a muna- 
merey for those who fast, and in mercy and jit for the remission of sins, the recovery of 

kindness has granted them the right of en- the siek, increase of rain, abundance of corn, 

trance into heaven. God is greater than all preservation from misfortune, and froedom 

There is no God save Him. God is great! from debt. The Iraim then descends to the 

God is great t and worthy of praise. It is of ground, and makes further supplication for 

His grace and favour that He rewards those the people, the congregation saying “ Amin ” 

who keep the fast. He has said: 1 1 will at the end of each supplication. At the close 

give in the future world houses and palaces, of the service, the members of the congrega- 

and many excellent blessings to those who tion salute and embrace each other, and offer 

fast- Godispreatl God is great! Holy is mutual congratulations, and then return to 

He who 'certainly sent the Qur’in to our Pro- their homes, and spend the rest of the day in 

phet in the month of Rama?in, and who sends feasting and merriment, 

angels to grant peace to all true believers. Mrs. Meer Hasan Ali, in her Observation* 
God is great! and worthy of all praise. We on the Musaimans of India, says:— 

praise and thank Him for the ‘Idu *1-Fitr, “ The assemblies of the ladies on this fes- 
that great blessing; and we testify that be- tival are marked by all the amusements and 

side Him there is no God. He is alone. Ho indulgences they esn possibly invent or enjoy 

has no partner. This witness which we giro in their secluded state. Some receiving, 

to llis Unity will be a cause of our safety others paying visits in covered oonvoyances; 

here, and finally gain us an entranoo to Para- all doing honour to the day by wearing their 

disc. Muhammad (on whom be the mercy best jewellery and moet splendid dress. The 

and peace of Hod) and all famous prophets Zaninah rings with festive songs and loud 

are His slaves. He ia the Lord of genii and mnsio, the oheerful meeting of friends, the 

of men. From Him comes mercy and peace distribution of presents to dependants, and re- 

upon Muhammad and his family, so long as membrances to the poor; all is life and joy, 

the world shall last. God is greater than all. cheerful bustle and amusement, on this happy 

There is none beside Him. God is great! day of feetival, when the good lady of tne 

God is great 1 and worthy of all praise. O mansion sits in state to receive presents from 

company of Believers, 0 congregation of inferiors and to grant proofs of her favour to 

Muslims, the mercy *of the True One is on others." 

yon. He says that this Feast day is a bless- Mr. Lane, in his Modem Egyptians , voL ii. 
ing to you, and a corse to the unbelievers. p. 288, thus describes the ‘Ian l-Fiftr, as 
Tour fasting will nott.be rewarded, and your kept in Egypt:— 

prayers will be stayed in their flight tohea- u Sbon after sunrise on the first day, the 
ven until you have given the # adaqak. O eon- people having all dressed in new, or in their 
gregation oI Believers, to give alms is to you best clothes, ths men assemble In the 
a wfijib duty. Give to the poor some mea- mosques, and perform the pr a yers of two 
sure* of graiu or its monoy equivalent. Tour rek'ahs, a Soonneh ordinance of the *eed ; 
duty in Ramaffcn was to say the,Tariwlb after which, the Khateeb delivers an exhorta- 
prayors, to make supplication to God, to sit tion. Friends, meeting in the mosque, or in 
and meditate (i'tikaf) and to read the Qnr'in. the street, or in eaoh other’s houses, qgngra* 
The religious duties of the first ten days of tulate and embrace.and kiss each other. They 

Rama?in gain the mercy of God, thoee of the generally visit eaoh other for this purpose, 

second ten merit His pardon; whilst those of Some, even of the lower olassee, drees them* 
the last ten save thoee who do them from selves entirely in a new suit of elothes, and 
the punishment of hell. God has declared almost everyone wears something new,-if it be 
that Ramaffcn is a nobis month, for is not one only a pair of shoes. The servant is presented 
of its nights, the Lailatu 1-Qadr, better than a with at least one new artiole of clothing by 
thousand months? (hr that night Gabriel the mastor, and receives a few piasters from 
and the angels desoendtd from heaven: till oach of his master’s friends, if they visit the 
the morning breaks it is full of blessing. Its . bouse; or even goes to those friends to con* 
eloquent Interpreter, and its clearest proof is gratulate them, and receives his present; if 
the Qurln, the Word of God, most Gracious. ns have served a former master, he also visits 
Holy is God who says in the Qur’in: * This him, and is in like manner rewarded for his 
is a guide for men, a distinguisber between trouble; and sometimes he brings a present 

right and wrong.' O Believers, in such a of a dish of sweet cskee, and obtains, in re¬ 
month be present, obey the order of your turn, money of titles the valup, or more. On 

God, and fast; but let the sick and the tra- the days of this 'eed, most of the people of 

vellers substitute some other days on which Cairo eat salted fish, and thin, folaed pan¬ 
to fast) so that no days be lost, and say: * God cakes, and a kind of bun. Some families also 
is great 1' and praise Him. God has made prepare a dish consisting of stewed meat, 
the fast easy for yon. O Believers, God will with onions, and a quantity of treaole, vine- 
bless yon and us by the grace of the Holy gar, and coarse flour; and the master usually 
Qnr'in. Every verse of it is a benefit to ns procures dried fruits, such as nuts, raisins, 
and fills ns with wisdom. God is the Be- I do., for hie family. Most of the shops >in the 
stower, the Holy King, the Munificent, the metropolis are elosed, except those at which 
Kind, the Nourisher, the Merciful, the Ole* eatables and sherbet are sold; but the streets 
men!" present a gay appearance, from the crowds 

Tho Khuibah being ended, the whole con- I of passengors in their holiday clothos 
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*• Un ouo or mure days of this festival, some 
or all of the members of most families, but 
chiefly the ‘women, visit the tombs of their 
relative*. This they also do on the occasion 
of the other grand festival. [*idu Vazha.] 
The visitors, or their servants, carry palm 
branchos, and sometimes awoet basil, to lay 
upon the tomb which they go to visit. The 
palm-branch is broken into several pieces, 
and these, or the loaves only, are placed on 
Uio tomb. 

u Numerous groups of women are soon on 
these occasions, bearing palm-branches, on 
their way to the oemoteries in the neighbour¬ 
hood of tbe metropolis. They are also pro¬ 
vided. according to their circumstances, with 
cakes, bread, dates, or some other kind of 
food, to distribute to the poor who resort to 
the burial-ground on these days. Sometimes 
tents are pitched for them; the tents sur¬ 
round the tomb which is the object of the 
visit. The visitors recite the FaFhhah, or, 
if they can afford it, employ a person to reoite 
lirst the Soorat Ya*-£een, or a larger portion 
of the Kurnu. Often a khutmeh (or recital of 
tho whole of tbe Qurftn) is performed at the 
tomb, or iu the house, by several flokees. 
Then men generally return immediately after 
these rites have been performed, and the frag¬ 
ments or leaves of the palm-branch laid on 
the tomb ; the womon usually go to the tomb 
early in the morning, and do not return until 
the afternopn; some of* them (but these are 
not generally esteemed womon of oorreot 
conduct), if thoy have a tent, pass the night 
in it, and remain until the end of the festi¬ 
val, or until tho afternoon of the following 
Friday; so, too, do the women of a family 
possessod of ' a private, enclosod burial- 
ground, with a house within it, for there are 
utgny such enclosures, and not a few with 
bouses fur the accommodation of the females 
in the midst of the puhl(o cemeteries of 
Cairo. Intrigues are said to be not uncom¬ 
mon with the females who spend the night in 
tents among the tombs. Tbs great cemetery 
of Bab en-Nusr, in tho desert tract imme¬ 
diately on tbe north of the metropolis, pre¬ 
sents a remarkable scene on the two *eeds. 
In a part next the city-gate from whioh the 
burial-ground takes its name, many swings 
and whirligigs are oreeted, and several large 
tents, in some of which dancers, reciters of 
Aboo-Zeyd, and other performers, amuse a 
dense crowd of spectators; and throughout 
the burial-ground are seeu numerous teats 
for the reoeptiori of the visitors of the tombs. 
About two or three days after the ’eed above 
described, tho ‘Kinweh. or covering of the 
Kiiaheh, which is sent annually with the 
great Caravan of picnic*, is conveyed iu pro¬ 
cession from the citadel of the metropolis, 
where it is manufactured at the SoolUn’s 
expeuso, to.the mosque of the ilhasanoyn, 
to be sewed togother and lined, preparatively 
to the apinroachinr pilgrimage. 1 * [kiswah.] 

The visiting of tombs on the occasion of 
the two festivals is not a custom in India. 
It is generally done in the Muliarram, both 
by the Suunls and tbe Sh?aha 


‘IPFAH (**). “ Chastity, conti¬ 

nence, purity.’* Ahlu " thoso who are 

chaste. 

‘IFRlT A demon, or olass 

| of demons, mentioned in the Qur’&u (Surah 
i xxvii. AS). They are said to be giants, and 
I very malicious. The ghosts of tho wicked 
• dead arc sometime* called by this name. 
[ok Nil.] 

1FTAK (jVUl). lit. “ Breaking-" 

Breaking the month’s fast on the evening q( 
J the‘Fdu’1-Fifcr, that is, at the first sight of 
the new moon, after sunset. It is also used 
for breaking the fast every evening after sun¬ 
set daring the month of Ramadan. It is, ac¬ 
cording to tbe example of the Prophet, to 
break tbe fast by eating cither dates or salt. 

IIIDAD (>rt.u.\). The period of 

mourning observed by a widow for her bus 
band, namely, four months and ten days. 
[mourning.] 

IHLAL (Jfc*V). Lit. “ Raising the 

voice.” A term used for tbe Talbiyah. 
[taluyah.] 

IHRAM ( r VA). Lit. “Prohibit- 

ing.” The pilgrim's dress, and also the state 
in which tbe pilgrim ie held to he from the 
time ho assumes tlita distinctive garb until 
he lays it aside. It oontisl* of two new 
white cotton cloths, each six feet long by 
three and a half broad. One of these sheets, 
termed rida* is thrown pver the hack, and, 
exposing the arm and shoulder, is knotted at 
the right side in tbe style called wlsMah. 
Tho other, oalled ixmr, is wrapped round tbe 
loins from the waist to tho knee, and knotted 
or tucked in at the middlo. 

In the state of ihram, the pilgrim is for¬ 
bidden the following actions: connection with 
or kissing women, covering the face, per¬ 
fumes, hunting or slaying animals, anoint¬ 
ing the head with oil, outting the beard or 
shaving the head, colouring the olothos, wash¬ 
ing the hetd or heard with marsh mallows, 
cutting the nails, plucking a blade of grass, 
cutting a green tree. But althoogh the pil¬ 
grim is not allowed to hunt or slay animals, 
he may kill [the following noxious creatures: 
a lion, a biting dog, a snake or scorpion, a 
crow, a kite, and a rat. For esob offence 
against tbe rules of ihram, spocial sacrifices 
are ordained, according to the offence. 
[hajj.] 

IHSAN Lit. “To confer 

favours, or to perform an action in a perfect 
manner.** A Verm used in the Traditions for 
the sinoere worship of God. Muhammad 
said Ifahi was “ both to worship God as if 
thou sawost Him, and to remember that Qod 
seeat thee. 1 * (Aluhkdt, book L ch. i. pt. 1.; 
The word is used in this sense by the $ufi 
mystics. (‘Abdu Y-Rauaqs Diet, of Sufi 
TVmw.) 

IH§AN («W). Lit. “ Keeping a 
wife secluded ** A legal term for a married 
man. (KiddyoA, voL li n. 49.) 
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1#$ARU’L-tfAJJ (c*M ,U.\). The 
hindering of the Pilgrimage. For example: 

If a pilgrim be stopped on hit way by any 
unforeseen circumstance, such as sickness or 
accident, be is required to send an animal to 
bo sacrificed at the Sacred City. (Hidayuh* 
Arabic ed., vol i. p. 184.) Thie injunction is 
founded upon the teaching of the Qur’An, 
SOraM ii. 192. “ And if be be prevented, then 
send whatever offering shall be oaaiest: and . 
shave not your heads until the offering rosch 
the place of sacrifice. But whoever among 
you Is sick, or hath an ailment of the head} 
mull expiate by fasting, or alms, or a victim j 
for sacrifice. And when ye are oeoure (from 
hindrances) then he who delight* in the visi¬ 
tation (fUmraK) of the holy place until the 
Pilgrimage, shall briog whatever offering shall i 
bo the easioat. But bo who hath nothing to ; 
offer shall fast three days in the Pilgrimage . 
and seven days when ye return : they shall 
l*e ten days in all.** I 

IHTIKAR(;VjU^t): Hoarding up 
grain with the object of raising the prioo. 
Used for monopoly of all kinds. Abft flani- 
fah restricts its use to a monopoly of the 
necessaries of life. It is strictly forbidden 
by Mnhammad, who is related to have said : 

M Whoever monopolisoth is a sinner **; •* Those 
who bring grain to a city to sell at a cheap ; 
rate are blessed, and they who keep it baek j 
in order to sell at a high rate are ouraed.** i 
( Mithkat , book xii. cb. vlii.) 

IHTILAM Polhitio noc - 

luma ; after which yin*/, or legal bathing, is 
absolutely necessary. [rimirirjmoic.J 

IHTIMAM (wUjsmI). 44 Superin- i 

tendence ; care.** Tne trust or jurisdiction of ? 
a landowner over certain portions of land. ! 

IHYAU ’L-MAWAT .VI). 

Lit. * The revival of dead lands.” A legal | 
term for the culti vation of wnstea j 

1H&AR (,U.V). A summons citing ■ 
to appear before a Quai or Judge. j 

I JAB (*v*WJ). Tbe first proposal } 

made by oue of the parties in negociating or 
concluding a bargain, [marhiaob.] j 

IJARAH Price, hire, wages, j 

rent, profit, emolument, according to tbe sub- j 
ject to which it applies, [hirb.] 

UMA 4 (£W\). The third founda- j 
Mon of Islftm. It literally means 11 collecting," • 
or •• assembling,** and in Muslim divinity it 
expresses the unanimous consent of tbe Mnj- ! 
lahidnn (learned doctors) j or, as we should j 
call it, "the unanimous consent of the j 
Father*.” A Mnjtahid is a Muslim divine of | 
the highest degree of learning, a titlo usually ; 
conferred by Muslim rulers. [iiqjtahid.J i 
There are three foundations of (/swff; (1) I 
Ittifaff-i-Qfiuft, unarimouf consent expressed ' 
In declaration of opinio* ; (2) Uiifaq-i-FfU. 1 
expressed in unanimity of practice^ (8) Ittifiq 


i-SaJiHtt. when the majority of the Mujtahidun 
signified their tacit assent to the opinions of 
the minority by “ stfencs ” or non-interference. 

The Mujtahidun capable of making //me* 
must be “ men of teaming and piety, not 
heretics, nor fools, but men of judgment.” 

There is great diversity of opinion at to up 
to what period in the history of [slim /jmtf 
can be accepted. Some doctors assert that 
onlv tbe //rod* of the Mujlahidun who were 
A$hab (companions) *, others, that of those 
who were not only 41 companions M but " de¬ 
scendants” of the <* Prophet," can be ac¬ 
cepted; whilst other* accept the Ijma* of the 
Anfar* (helpers), and of the hfuhnjirvn (fugi¬ 
tives), who were dwellers in al-Madlnah with 
Muhammad. The majority of learned Muslim 
divinos, however, appear to thiuk that 7;«w* 
may bo collected in every age, although they 
admit that, owiug to the numerous divisions 
which have arisen amongst Muhammadans, 
it has not been possible since the days of the 
Taba'u 't-Tahi'm (i.e, the followers of the 
followers of the Companions). 

The following is considered to be the rela¬ 
tive value of /pad*:— 

That of the Afbab (companions) is equal 
to llndi% Mutawdtir . That whicn was de¬ 
cided afterwards, but in accordance with the 
unanimous opinion of the A*hfcb, is equal to 
- Khobar-i - MathhUr. and that upon 
which there was diversity of opinion amongst 
the Afhab, but has sinoe been decided br. the 
later Mnjtahid On is equal to Haiti s-t- Khobar -i- 
Wahdd. (See Syud Ahmad Khans Resay.) 

Some European writers confuse the term 
Tima ‘ with Ijtihad. But Ijtihad is the de¬ 
duction made by a single Mnjtahid, whilst 
Tim# is the collective opinion of a council pf 
Mnjtahid fin, or enlightened doctors. 

Amongst the Shfato there are still Muj- 
tabid fin whose Ijmif is accepted, but the 
Sunnis have four orthodox schools of in¬ 
terpretation, named after their respective 
founders—ijanaff. Sh&faM, Malak!, and IJam- 
bali. The Wahh&bls for the most part reject 
Tjm& collected after the death of *• the 
Companions.” 

It will be easily understood what a fruitful 
source of religious dissension and sectarian 
strife this tliird foundation of the rule of 
faitb is. Invided as the Christian Church ie 
by its numerous sects, it will compare fa¬ 
vourably with Muhammadanism even in thia 
respect. Muhammad, it ie related, prophesied 
that, as the Jewish Church had been divided 
into seventy-one sects 1 and tho Christians 
into soventy ( -two f so his followers would be 
divided into seventy-three sects I But every 
Muslim historian is obliged to admit that 
they have far exceeded the limite of Mu¬ 
hammad's prophecy; for, according to * Abdu 
‘l-Qadir ol-JTlsni, there are at least 160. 

UTIHAD Lit. “Exer¬ 

tion." The logical deduction on a legal or 
theologies! question by a Mnjtahid or learned 
and enlightened doctor, as distinguished from 
ljmi.*. which is the collective opinion of a 
council of divines. 
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This method of attaining to a cortain degree 
of Authority in searching into the principles 
of jurisprudence is sanctioned by the Tra¬ 
ditions :— 

“ The Prophet wished to send a man named 
Mu 4 4g to al-Yaman to recoiYe some money col¬ 
lected for alms, which he was then to distri¬ 
bute to the poor. On appointing him he said: 
4 O Mu'&ss, by what rule will you act ? ’ He 
replied, 4 By the Law of the Qur'an.’ 4 But 
if you find no direction therein ? * 4 Then I 
will act according to the Sunnah of the 
Prophet.’ 4 But what if that fails ? ’ 4 Then 
I will make an Ijtihad, and act on that.* The 
Prophet raised nis hands and said, 4 Praise 
be to Ood who guides the messenger of His 
Prophet in what He pleases.* ** 

The growth of this system of divinity is 
traoed by a Sunni writer, Mirza Qu$im Beg, 
Professor in the University of St. Putersburg 
(oxtraoU from which arc given in Sell’s Faith 
of Islam), as follows :— 

1. God, the only legislator, has shown the 
way of felicity to the people whom He has 
chosen, and in order to enable them to walk 
in that wav He has shown to them the pre¬ 
cepts which are found partly in the eternal 
Qur’in, and partly in the sayings of the 
Prophet transmitted to posterity by the Com¬ 
panions and preserved in the Sunnah. That 
way is oalled the Shari*ah (law). The rules 
thereof are called A^kam*(commandments). 

2. The Qur’an and the Sunnah, which since 
their manifestation are the primitivo sour cos 
of the orders of the Law, form two branches 
of study, vis. Hlm-i-Tafsir, or the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Qur'an, and 4 Ilm-i-Hadin, or tho 
study of Tradition. 

8. All tho orders of the Law have regard 
either to tho actions (Din), or to the belief, 
(/man) of the faithful (MuJcallif). 

4. As the Qur’an and the Sunnah are the 
principal sources from whenoo the precepts 
of tho Shari’uh havo been drawu, so tho ruloe 
rooognised as the principal elements of actual 
jurisprudence are the subject of 4 Ilm-i-Fiqh, 
or tbe science of Law. 

Fiqh in its root signifies 44 conception, com¬ 
prehension." Thus Muhammad prayed for 
Ibn Mas*ud: 44 May God make him compre¬ 
hend (Fayoaha-hu), and make him know the 
interpretation of the Qur’an.** Muhammad in 
his quality of Judge and ohiof of tho Believers 
decided, without appeal or contradiction, all 
the affairs of the people. His sayings served 
as a guide to the Companions. After the 
death of the Prophet the first Khalil aha acted 
on the authority of the Traditions. Mean¬ 
while the Qur’an and the Sunnah, the principal 
elements of religion and legislation, became 
little by littlo the subject of controversy. 
It was then that men applied themselves 
vigorously to the task of learning by heart 
the Qur’an and the Traditions, and then that 
jurisprudence became a separate science. No 
scienoe had as yet been systematically taught, 
and the early Musalmans did not possess 
books which would serve for such teaching. 
A change soon, however, took place. In the 
year in which the great jurisconsult oi Syria 


died (a.h. 80), Nu 4 man ibn Sabit, sumamed 
Abu Hanlfah, was born. He is the most 
oelebrated of the founders of the schools of 
jurisprudence, a science which ranks first in 
all Muslim seats of learning. Until that time 
and for thirty years later the learned doctors 
had all their knowledge by heart, and those 
who possessed good memories were highly 
esteemed. Many of them knew by heart the 
whole Qur’an with the comments made on it 
by tho Prophet and by the Companions ; they 
also knew the Traditions and their explana¬ 
tions, and all the commands which proceed 
from the Qur’an aud the Sunnah. Such men 
enjoyed the right of Mujtahidun. They 
transmitted their knowledge to their scholars 
orally. It was not till towards the middle of 
tho second ceutury of the Hijrah that treatises 
on tho different branches of the Law woro 
written, after which six schools (Muihabs) of 
jurisprudence woro formod. The founders (all 
Imams of tho first class) were Abu ljanifah, 
the Tmamu ’1-A‘flam or greatest Imdzn (a.h. 
160), Sufyan a#-§auri (a.a 161), Milik (a.h. 
179), ash-8hftfi*i (a.h. 204), Ibn Qanbal (a.h. 
241), and the Imim Diwild ag-£khiri (a.h. 
270). The two sects founded by as-§Auri and 
ag-£ahiri became extinot in the eighth cen¬ 
tury of the Hijrah. The other four still romain. 
These men venerated one another. The 
younger ones speak with great respeot of the 
elder. Thus ash-Shafl 4 i says: 44 No one in 
the world was so well versed in jurisprudence 
as Al>Q Hanlfah was, and ho who has read 
noither his works nor those of his disoiples 
knows nothing of jurisprudence." IbnHanbal, 
when sick, wore a shirt which had belonged to 
ash-Shkfi 4 i, in order that he might be cured 
of his malady; but all this did not prevent 
them starting schools of their own, for the 
right of Ijtihad is granted to those who are 
real Mujtahidun. 1 

Thoro arc three degroes of Ijtihad ; 

1. Ijtihadfi 'sh-tihur*, absolute independence 
in legislation. 

2. Ijtihad fi ’ l-Maghab , authority in the ju¬ 
dicial systems founded by the Mujtahidun of 
the first class. 

8. Ijtihad f i'l-Musa’il, authority in cases 
which have not been deoided by the authors 
of the four systems of jurisprudence. 

The first is called a comploto and absolute 
authority, the second relative, the third 
special 

(1) Ijtihad fi ’ sh-Shar *. 

Absolute independence in legislation is the 
gift of God. He to whom it is given when 
seeking to disoover the meaning of the Divine 
Law is not bound to follow any other teacher. 
He can use his own judgment. This gift was 
bestowed on the jurisconsults of the first, and 
to some of the second and third centuries. 
The Companions, however, who were closely 
connected with the Prophet,, having trans¬ 
mitted immediately to their posterity the 
treasures of legislation, are looked upon as 
Mujtahidun of muoh higher authority than 
those of the second and third centuries. Thus 
Abu Uanifah says: 44 That which comes to us 
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from the Companions is on our head and eras 
(t.e. to be reoeived frith respect): as to that 
whioh comes from the Tibi* On, they are men 
and we are men. 1 * 

Since the time of the Tibi* fin this degree 
of Mnjtahidhas only been oonferred on the 
six great Imims before mentioned. Theoreti¬ 
cally any Muslim can attain to this degree, bnt 
it is one of the principles of jnrisprndence 
that the confirmation of this rank is depen- 
dent <m many conditions, and so no one now 
gainathe honour. These conditions are :— 

1. The knowledge of the Qur’in and all 
that Is related to it: that is to say, a com¬ 
plete knowledge of Arabic literature, a pro¬ 
found acquaintance with the orders of the 
Qur'fin and all their sub-divisions, their 
relationship to each othor and thoir connec¬ 
tion with tbe orders of the Sunnah. The 
candidate should know when and why each 
verse of the Qur'&n was written, he should 
have a perfect acquaintance with the literal 
meaning of' the words, the speciality or gene¬ 
rality of each clause, the abrogating and 
abrogated sentences. He should be able to 
make dear the meaning of the ** obscure " 
passages (JftffasAdAiA), to discriminate be¬ 
tween the .literal and the allegorical, the 
universal and the particular. 

2. He must know the Qnr'in by heart with 
all the Traditions and explanations. 

8. He must have a perfect knowledge of 
the Traditions, or at least of three thousand 
of them; 

He must know their source, history, ob¬ 
ject, and their connection with the laws of the 
Qur'in. He should know hy heart the most 
important Traditions. 

4. A pious and austere life. 

6. A profound knowledge of all the scienoes 
of the Law. 

8hould anyone now aspire to suoh a 
degree another condition would be added, 
via:— 

6. A completo knowledge of the four schools 
of Jurisprudence. 

The obstacles, then, are almost insurmount¬ 
able. On tbe one hand, there is tbe severity 
of the ‘Ulami', which requires from the can¬ 
didate things almost impossible; on the other, 
there is the attachment of the 'Ulami' to their 
own Imims, for should such a arise ho 
one is bound now to listen to him. The Tmim 
Ibn Kanbal said: '* Draw your knowledge 
from whence the Imims drew theirs, and do 
not content yourself with following others, for 
that is oertainly blindness of sight." Thus 
the schools of the four Tmimi remain intaot 
after a thousand rears have passed, and so 
the 'Ulami' recognise since the. time of these 
Im im s no Mujtahid of the first degree. Ibn 
Uanbal was the last. 

The rights of the man who attained to this 
degree were very important. He was not 
bound to be a disciple of another, he wss a 
mediator between the Law and his followers, 
for whom he established a system of legisla¬ 
tion, without anyone having the right to 
make any objection. He had the right to 
explain the Qur'in, the 8unnah, and the 


Ijini', according as he understood them. He 
used the Prophet's words, whilst his disciples 
only used his. Should a disciple find some 
discrepancy between a decision of his own 
Im&m and the Qur'in or Traditions, he must 
abide by the decision of the Itnim. The Law 
does not permit him to interpret after his own 
fashion. When once the disciple has entered 
the sect of one Imam he cannot leave it and. 
oin another. He loses tbe right of private 
udgment, for only a Mujtahid of the first 
class can dispute the decision of one of the 
Imims. Theoretically, such Mujtahidfin may 
still arise; but, as we have already shown, 
practically they do not. 

(2.) Ijtihadfi 'l-Mathab. 

This degreo has been granted to the imme¬ 
diate disoiples of the great Imims who have 
elaborated the systems of their masters. They 
enjoyed the special oonsidoration of the con¬ 
temporary ‘Ulami’, and of their respective 
Imims who in some oases have allowed them 
to retain thoir own opinion. The most famous 
of these men are the two disoiples of Abfi 
Hanifah, Abft Yusuf, and Muhammad ibn 
al-llasan. In a secondary matter their opinion 
carries great weight. It is laid down as a 
rule that a Mufti may follow the unanimous 
opinion of these two even when it goes against 
that of Abfl Hanifah. 

(8.) Ijtihadf i 'l-AfasdiL 

This is the degree of speolal independence. 
The candidates for it should have a perfect 
knowledge of, all tbe branches of jurispru¬ 
dence according to tho four sohools of the 
Arabic language and literature. They can 
solve oases which come beforo them, giving 
reasons for their judgmont, or decide on cases 
which have not been settled by previous Muj- 
tahidfin; but in either case their decisions 
must always be in absolute accordance with 
the opinions of the Mujtahidfin of the first and 
second classes, and with the principles whioh 
guided them. Many of these men attained great 
oelebrity during their lifetime, but to most 
of them this rank is not aocorded till after 
their death.' Sinoo thoir Imlm QAff ghftn died 
(A.H. 882), no one has been recognised by the 
Sunnis as a Mujtahid even of the third class. 

There are three other inferior desses of 
jurists, called Muqallidfin, or followers of the 
Mujtahidfin; but all that the highest in rank 
amongst them can do is to explain obsoure 
passages in the writing* of the older jurisoon- 
"nits. By some of the 'Ulami* they are con¬ 
sidered to be equal to the Mujtahidfin of the 
third olass. If there are several conflicting 
legal opinions on any point, they can select 
one opinion on whioh to base their decision. 
This a mere Qi$i cannot do. In such a case 
he would have to refer to these men or to 
their writings for guidance. They seem to 
have written commentaries on the legal sys¬ 
tems without originating anything new. The 
author of the Hidiyah , who lived at the end 
of the sixth century, was a MuqalUd. 

IKULA§ JXt, "Sincerity.”- 

(1) A theological torn, implying that a Mus- 
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lim performs liiti religious acts iu the sight of 
God alone, and not to bo seen of men. (2) 
Al-tkhlia. the title of the oxjith Surah of the 
Qur'an. A chapter which occurs in the daily 
prayer, and reads thus:— 
u Say, r He Is Ood alono ! 

God the Rtemal! 

lie begets not, and is not bogotten 1 

Nor is thore anyono like unto hixu! 1 ** 
IVofesaor Palmer says this chapter is 
generally known as “ clearing one¬ 

self,'* i.e. of beliof in any but one God. 

IKRAH [compulsion.] 

‘1KRIMAH Lit . “ A hen 

pigeon.** The son of Abu Jahl ibn Hi sham. 
A “ companion” of the Prophet. He em¬ 
braced Islam after the final taking of Mak- 
kah. For some years he and his father, 
Abb Jahl, were determined opponents of 
Isliun. He was one of the heroes of the 
Quraish at the battle of Bidr, end com¬ 
manded the left wing of the Quraish army 
at Uhud. He opposed tho Prophet's ad ranee 
on Makkuh, and on defeat fled to Jiddah, 
intending to escape to Africa, but he was 
brought back. by his wife to Makkah, and 
received pardon from Muhammad, and am- 
bra ood Islam. He became one of Abti Bakr's 
generals, and died in his roigu 


‘IKltlMAlI (We). Abii ‘Abdi 

llih Hkrimah ibn *Abdi 'llih, was a slave 
belonging to Ibn ‘Abbis. His master took 
great pains to leach him the Qur'an and tho 
Traditions, and consequently he is known as 
• traditional of somo note. Hiv master, Ibn 
'Abbas» died without giving him bis liberty, 
and *A1I tho ton of Ibn * Abbas sold him to 
Khalid ibn Yaeid for four thousand dinars. 
But Gkrimah went to 'All and said, “You 
have sold your father's learning for four thou¬ 
sand dinars! ** Upon this, * All being ashamed, 
obtained Khilid't consent to annul tne bargain, 
and he grouted ‘Lkrimab his liberty. lie died 
A.K. 107 (a.u. 725), aged 84. 


TLA* (*M). .A fonn of divorce iu 
which a wen makes a vow that he will not 
have connection with his wife for not loss 
than four months and observes it invio¬ 
late. The divorce is thereby effected ipso 
Jnvto % without a dec fee of separation from the 
judse, See Qur'an, Sfiratn '1-Baqsrah, ii. 22C; 
“ Those* who swear off from their women, 
they must wait four months ; but if ihev 
break their vow, God is forgiving and uiorc£ 
ful." 

Suleiman ibn Yasirsays: “ 1 was in com¬ 
pany with about ten of the Prophet's Com¬ 
panions, aud every one said, 4 A uisn who 
swears that ho will noi go near his wife for 
fbur months shall be imprisoned until be 
return to her, or he shall divorce her.'" 
(Mithkoty book xiii. ch. xiii.) 


ILAH (dH). An object of worship 

or adoration • i.e. a god, or deity. Tho term 
Allah, 44 God,* being llih with tho definite 
article a/, t e. a/*i/sA, “ tho God." 
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‘1LM 

II. A III From Ildk, “ God.” 

(1) That which is diviuo, e.y. ad-dinu ’ 
the divine religion. (2) Haiti is also used for 
the era instituted by the Empeyor Akhar, 
commencing with the first year of his reign, 
a.u. 968, a.i>. 1656 . Although fouqd on the 
coins of Akbar and his immediate suc¬ 
cessors, it nover obtaiuod currency, and is 
now obsolete. 

PLAN (<^*\). Publishing the 

notice of marriage by studing. messengers to 
the housos of friends. A custom whioh is 
founded upou tho express in junction of the 
Prophet, as roported by ‘Ayishah: “Give 
notioe of marriages, perform them in mosques, 
and beat drums for them.** ( Mi sided t . book 
xiii. oh. iv. pt. 2.) 

ILHAM (j»V«N). [inspiration.] 

al-ILHAMU 'R-RABBANl 

(•WM). [inspiration.] 

ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN. 

An illegitimate Child, Arabic wntadn 'x-avnd* 
(»lhH ji^), hat legally no father,'and a pu¬ 
tative father is, therefore, excluded from thy 
custody of such o child. The child onhrjjjie 
horiis from its mother and the mother's 
relations, who in return inherit from lifui. 
(Tayor* Law lecture*, 1873 , pp. 128, 488.) 

‘ILLlYON The seventh 

Stage of celestial bltas. Also the register in 
which the good deeds of Muslims are said to 
be written. See SOratu 't-Tafcfif, lxxxfiL 18: 
44 The register of the righteous is in 'Illiyim.” 
See also A/isAX*df,book v. ch. iii. pt. 3: M Tho 
angels follow it (the soul) througli each 
heaven, and the angels of one region pass it 
ou to the next until it reaches the seventh 
heaven, when God says, 4 Write the name of 
my servant in 4 7 lliyun, aud return him to tho 
earth, that is, to his body which is buried in 
the earth." 

*ILM (^). Lit. “ To know; 

knowledge. 1 * In Muslim theology, tho word 
*//m is always used for religious knowledge. 
‘Abdu l-llsqq say* it is the knowledge of re¬ 
ligion as expressed in 4< tho Book " (Qur’iu) mid 
tho “Sunnah" (Traditions), and is of I wo 
kinds, 4 IImu 7- Mubddi, clomoutary knowledge, 
or that relating to the words and sentences 
of the Qur’in and liadi? ; and '///an* 7- hia- 
tfdfid, perfected knowledge, or that relating 
to faith and worka, as taught in the Qur’ln 
and Uadi*. There ia also ‘//am H-Mnka 
shafah, revealed knowledge, or that secret 
knowledge, or light, whioh shines into the 
heart of the pious Muslim, whereby he be* 
cymes onlighteuod as to tbe truths of religion. 
This spiritual knowledgo is also called 'tlmu 
* l-Haqiqah , or tbe knowledgo of the truth. It 
is related (AliMat, book ii. oh. i. Arabio ed.) 
that tho Prouhot said ‘Ilm is of three kinds', 
viz Aydtv 't-Afvhhnn, Sunn a lu 'l-Qt?im t and 
Fari 4 atu l-'Adil, and that whatever is be¬ 
yond these three is not necessary. The 
learned doctora explain these terms as fob 
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lows; Ayatu 'l-Muhlcam, the established text 
or verses of the Qur'an; Sunnatu 7- Q/ffint, 
the correct A^idfg or Tradition!; and b'ar\~ 
fatu the lawful interpretation of tho 

Qur’An and the Traditions 

The acquisition and the imparting of reli ¬ 
gions knowledge ie very highly commended 
by Mn^ammad (see Mishkatu i-Ma$abih. tn 
loco ):— 

“ The desire of knowledge is a divine com¬ 
mandment for OTory Muslim, and to instrnot 
in knowledge those who are unworthy of it, 
is Uke putting pearls, jewels, and gold on the 
neeks of swine/* 

“ Whoever is asked about the knowledge 
whioh he hath, and eoneealath It, will be 
reined with a bridle of Are on the Day of 
Rosurreotion." 

'* There are two avaricious persons that are 
never satisfied: one of them in knowledge, the 
more be attains the more he desires; the 
other of the world, with the things of whioh 
he is never satisfied.** 

M That person who wil) pursue the road of 
knowledge, God will direct him to the road of 
Paradise; and vorily the angels spread their 
arms to receivo him that seeketh aftor know¬ 
ledge; und everything in heaven and earth 
will ask grace for him. Verily the supe¬ 
riority of a learned man ever a worshipper 
is like that of the full moon over all the stars.** 


‘ILMU ’L-ADAB >)- The 

science of Philology. In Hajji Khalfah . 
Lexicon, voL i. p. 215, quoted by Lane, it is 
u the science by which one guards against 
error in the language of the Arabs, with 
respect to words and with respect to writing.** 
The scionce of polite writing is classed 
under twelve heads: 1 ,luphah, lexicology; 2, 
stiff, aceldeneo ; 8, ishttqiq , derivation ; 4, 
fmhw, syntax ; 5, mat ant, sense or meaning; 6; 
Lay an, eloquence: T.'aruq , prosody; 8, qaftyah , 
rhyme; 9, rasmtt 7-4|a{£y caligrephy ; 10, qarf. 
Hsh-shi'r, versification; 11, inshcTu 'n-nagr, 
prose composition *. 12, mubd?aruh, dictation. 
These sections are regarded as distinct scionces. 


•ILMU *L-AKHLiQ (jUH ^). 

Ethics; morals. The best-known works on 
tho snbjoot are the Persian works — the 
Akhlaq - 1 - JnlalJ, fay Faqir Jan! Muham¬ 
mad, a. el 908 whioh has been translated' 
into English, with references and notes, by 
W. F. Thompson. Esq. (London, 1889); the 
Akhlaqi-NnnifA by Nasira ’d-din at-Xu si, 
A.r. 872; and the A^fiiaq-i-Muhsinl by th« 
Manlawl Husain al-Kashin (tfusain the com¬ 
mentator), A.H 810. 

‘ILMU ’L-AXTAF (u>VjuTH ft*). 

The soieno# of divining by the shoulder 
blades of sheeg It was the oustom of the 
ancient Arabs to plaoe the shoulder-bone of 
s sheep In the sun, and to examino H, and 
so divine by He marks future events, in the 
same way as by the soienoe of palmistry. 
( KaMf\fh **r%*nvn, in loco*) 


‘ILMU ’L-'AQA’ID ^_L.e). 

[ U.MU 'l.-KAXAM.] 


‘ILMU 'L-A8MA* (•L-.!R The 

knowledge of the names, titles, or attributes 
of God. [ood, ukr, surnsM.] 

‘ILMU ’L-BATIN (c*kWn ^U). Tho 

mystic science; the "samo as Ta^awwuf. 
[suntan, j 

‘ILMU’L-FALAKOsUaH ^U). Tho 
science of Astronomy. Aocordhig to the Mu¬ 
hammadans the earth Is the centre of tho 
astronomioal system. The coven planets, 
which are called the nujumu 's-saiyarat or 
wandering stars, as distinguished from fixed 
•tars,.are 1, Qamar, Moon; 2, 'Utarid, Mer¬ 
cury ; 8, Zuhrah, Venus ; 4, Shams, Sun; 5, 
Afirrikk* Mars; 8, Mushtan, Jupiter; 7, Zubal, 
Saturn. 

The Arabian krrangement of the planets is 
that of Ptoiomy. who placed the earth In the 
centre of the universe, and nearest to it the 
moon, whose synodlo revolution is the shorteat 
of all, being performed in 29} days. Next to 
the moon he plaoed Meroury, who returns to 
his conjunctions in 116 days. After Meroury 
followed Vonus, whose poriodio time is 584 
days. Beyond Venus he placed the sun, then 
Mars, next Jupiter, and lastly Saturn; beyond 
which aro tho flxod stars. 

The signs of the zodiac (mbitagaiu 'l-buruj) 
are called: 1, Hatnal , Ram; 2, Saitr, Bail; 
3, Jauza *, Twins; 4, Sarafan, Grab ; 5, Asad, 
Lion; 6, Sunbalah (lit. ah ear of corn). Virgin: 
7, Mizan, Scales; 8, 1 Atrrab , Scorpion; 9, Qous 
(bow) Archer; 10, Jaaw (he-goat),Capricorn*. 
11, IxrAtr (watering-pot), Aquarius j 12. Ht If, 
Fish. 

‘ILMU ’L-FARA’I? (uMt/K ,4*) 

Tho law of inheritance [nvHMitiTAiroM.] 

‘ILMU ’L-FIQH (*nI\ ^). Juris- 

prudence; and the knowledge of all subjects 
connected with practical religion. In the first 
plaoe, Fiqh deals with the five pillars of 
practical religion: 1, tho reoital of the creed ; 
2, prayer; 8, fasting; 4, zakat or almsgiving; 
5, oajj or .pilgrimage : and in the second place 
with ail questions of jurisprudence such as 
marriage, divorce, inheritance, salo,‘ evidence, 
slavery, partnership, warfare, Ac. Ac. 

The chief Sunn! works on the subject.at o*. 
Of the Hanafi sect, the TJidarah. the Fata ton - 
i-*Alamq%r\, the Durrn U-Mukhhtar, and Raddn 
7-A fuhtar; of the ShafM and Malakl scots, 
the KitobuH-Anwar, the Muharrar . and tho 
Xkhlilajb '( A Wmmah. The best-known Shfiah 
works cm Jurisprudence are the ShanTi'u 7- 
Isldm, (be Mqfatih. and the Jdm\*n *sh 
Shatat. 

•ILMU ’L-HADlS rJLc), 

The science of the Traditions; i.e. the various 
canons which have been established for ascer¬ 
taining the authenticity and genuineness of 
the Hadis or Traditions. Tho NiMbatu 
*UFikar , with its commentary the Nurhatn 
f n*Na$ar by 8hahSbu *drdln Ahmad al- 
'Asqaltai (Lee's ed. Oalcutta. 1862). is a well 
known work on the subjeot 

26 
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‘ILMU 'L-UAHDASAH 

. The science of Geometry. 

‘U.MU ’L-HIKMAH A*). 

Also l Ilmu * i-Falsafah (aa-JUN 

[philosophy.] 

‘ILMU ’L-HISAB (v^UJl +A r). 

Arithmetic. 

‘ILMU 'L-ILAHlYAT (cyL$l!M yJLe), 

A knowledge of divinity, [theology.] 

‘ILMU 'L-INSH A* (.U*!H ^). The 

art of literary composition, [ihbha’.] 

‘ILMU ’L-JABR (j—t aJl 

Algebra. 

‘ILMU 'L-KAFF (UU3\ ,Jb). The 

science of palmistry said to have boon 
practised by Daniel. 

‘ILMU ’L-KALAM ,*-Lx). 

Scholastic theology. It is also known as 
‘///sw 'l-'Aqffid, the science of the articles of 
belief. The author of the Kasl^fu *i-%unun 
defines it a| “the science whereby we are 
able to bring forward proofs of our religious 
beliof," and it inoludes the discussion of the 
nature of the existence and the attributes of 
God. 

‘ llmu'l-Kaldm is the discussion of all sub¬ 
jects connected with tlio six articles of the 
Muslim Oreed: 1, the Unity of God; 2, the 
Angels : 8, the Books ; 4, the Prophets ; 
G, the Day of Judgment; 6, the Decrees of 
God, as distinguished from al-Fiqk , which is 
an exposition of the five foundations of 
practical religion-I, recital of the Crrfed; 

%l ' JE * yeT; 8 » fa8tin «; 4 » **k&t; Wj. 

. The most celebrated works on the subject 
of 4 Aqa’id or ‘Jlmu ’l-Kalim are • Sharhu 
'l^AqFtd, by the Maulawi M&s'ud Sa‘du 
’id-din at-Taftazani, A.ii. 7<J2; the Sharftu 
l-AIuwdt]if t by Salyid Sharif Jurjuin. 

•ILMU ’L-LUQilAH (JU« 

Lexicography. [aka big lexicons.] 

‘ILMU 'L-MANTIQ a-Ljb). 

Logical scionoe. [logic.] 

•ILMU ’L-MASAHAH J*). 

Mensuration. r 

ILMU ‘L-MILAHA.il ( r 

A . fcX . S ). Tlie uautical art. Tlie 

science of making and navigating ships. 

‘ILMU 'L-M0SIQA J«). 

The science of Music, [music.] 

ILMU ’L.U$tTL (J r N ,*1*). The 

acienoe of the “ roots," or fundamentals of the 
religion of Muhammad, namely, of the 
Qurin, Ahftdis, Ijma*,' and Qiyas. The 
acienoe of exegesis, or tbs rules of interpre¬ 
tation of these four roots of Islam. An ex- 

E lsnslion of the methods of this science will 
s found in the article on quk’ah, Sect viii., 
the same principles applying to the other 
three fundamentals. 

The best known works on the 4 ilmu *1- 
UaQ are Urn Afan Jr by 4 Abdu ’Htb ibn 


Ahmad an-Nasafi, a.h. 710, and its com¬ 
mentary, ihe Nuru 7- Anwar ; also at-Ta*qik, 
by ‘Ubaidu *Hah ibn Mas 4 fid, a.h. 747, with 
its commentary, af-7atir»A, by the same 
author, and a super-commentary, the Tal- 
wibu 't-Tautib, by Sa 4 du M-din Mas 4 ud ibn 
4 Umar at-Tsftazani, a.h. 702. 

al-‘ILMU ’L-YAQIN ^LW). 

Certain knowledge; demonstration; a reli¬ 
gious life; s knowledge of the truth. 

‘ILMU'N-NABATAT J*). 

Botany. The knowledge of the use of herbs. 

‘ILMU 'N-NUJttM ( r yvd\ 

Astrology. u The science by which are dis¬ 
covered the events both of the proeent and of 
tho futuro^ by means of tho position of the 
stars." ( Kathfu *z-#unvn, in loco.) [astro¬ 
logy.] 

‘ILMU ’R-RAML (J—^sJLA). 

Geomanoy. A pretended divination by means 
of linos pn the sand (rami). It is said td have 
been praotised as a miraole by six prophsts, 
viz. Adam, Idris, Luqmin, Armiyi (Jere* 
miah),'Sha‘y&* (Isaiah), Danish (See Kask/u 
'z-#unin, tn loco.) 

‘ILMU *R-RIYl?AH (I*W\ Jb>). 

Mathematics. The author of the KasJ{/u 
says the soience of Riydfah is 
divided, into four sections : 1. hamlasah, 
geometry ; 2, A fa A, astronomy; 8, tfsdb, 
arithmetic; 4, miutiqd, music. 

‘ILMU ’SH-SHFR (yu.J\ Ac). 

[POETRY.] J 

‘ILMU ’S-SIHR (jm*A\ Ac). The 

science of magic, [magic.] 

‘ILMU ’S-SlMIYA* (»WJ1 Jb). 

Natural magic, chiromancy, palmistry. 

al-‘ILMU 7-TABM (^»u\ M\). 

Natural philosophy. 

‘ILMU’T-TAJWlD (.w« >1*), 

called slso i Jfmu , l-Qjra , ah. The acienoe of 
reading the Qnr'Sn correotly. The most popu¬ 
lar work on the snbjeot is I f uqadf ta matu 
’l-Jazariyah, by the Shaikh Muhammad ibn 
Muhammad al-Jazari (a.i£W 

‘ILMU ’T-TAyAWWUF ( r .l.■ 

The mystic or cunteinplatiro 

scionco. [surusM.j 

•ILMU ’T-TASHRTH (ciyu« Jio). 

The soience of anatomy. 

. ‘ILMU ‘T-TAWAKl&tt (a 1 - 
f 4 j\jd\), or ‘Jlmu 't-Ta'tilth. Chrono- 
logy, history. For a complete list of Muham¬ 
madan hist cries of an early date, see Kaaktu 
'1-gunin in loco. J 

‘ILMU 'T-TIBB (s -U\ J*). The 

science of Medicino. - For a list of medical 
books of an early date, ace KoAfu 

in loco. 

ILQA' (•VdH). Lit. “Injecting; 

infusing* A theological term used for tbs 
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teaching of the heart by the power of God. 
Inspiration of soul in that whioh is good. 

IMAGES. It is unlawful, for a 
Muhammadan to have an image of any kind 
in hie house. ( Mi*hkdt % book xx. ch. v.) 
[pictures, IDOLS.] 

IMAM (fM)* One whose leader¬ 
ship or example is to be followed. A pat¬ 
tern; a model; an example of evil. The 
term is. used in the Qnr’&n in these senses. 

SQrah ii. 118: “ Verily I hare set thee 
(Abraham) as ah Imam (or a leader) for 
mankind." 

SQrah xvii. 78: “The day when we will 
call* all men by their Imam (or leader)." 

SQrah xxxvi. 11: M Everything we have 
sot down in a clear model. 1 * 

SQrah xy. 79: “ They (Sodom and Midi*n) 
are an obvious example ." 

SQrah July 74: “ Make us a model to tho 
pious * 


Muhammadans use the term in the follow* 
ing senses;— 

(1) The Imam, or ghalifah, of the Muslim 
people. The author of the Hiddyah says, by 
the rightful Imftm is understood a person in 
whom all the qualities essential to magis¬ 
tracy are united, such as Istftmism, freedom, 
sanity of Intellect, and maturity of age, and 
who has been elected into his offiee by any 
tribe of Muslims, with their general consent; 
whoso view and' intention is the advance¬ 
ment of the true religion, and the strengthen¬ 
ing of the Muslims, and under whom the 
Muslims enjoy security in person and-pro¬ 
perty; one who levies titlo and tribute ac¬ 
cording to law ; who, out of the public trea¬ 
sury, pays what is due to learned men 
preachers, qa?i*, muftis, philosophers, public 
teachers, and so forth; and who is just in 
all his dealings with Muslims; for whoever 
does not answer this description is not tho 
right lmim, whence it is not inoumbent to 
support suoh a one, but rather it is incum- 



THB ZKJJf LKADHVG PRAT XUS ARD KBCITUVG TBS TATIHAH OB FIRST SURAH OF THE QUR’AR. 

(E. Campbell.) 


bont to oppose him, and make war upon 
him until suoh time as ho either adopt a 
proper mode of conduct, or bo slain; as is 
written in the Ma*dinu 'l-IJaqdiq , copied from 
the fawdfid. ( Hid&yah , voL ii. p. 248.) 

Fora discussion ofthis meaning of the title, 
refer to the article on kbaufah, which is the 
term used for the Imim of the Sunni Muslims. 

(2) The Shl'ahs apply the term Imam to 
the twelve leaders of their sect whom they 
call the true Imftms [shTah], and not using 
the term Khalifah for this office as the Sunnis 
do. The Sbi‘ah traditions are very wild on 
the subject of the Imamate, and contrast un¬ 
favourably with those of the Sunnis. 

Jn the ffayot* 1-Qulub (Merrick’s edition, 
p. 208), Muhammad is-said to have related :• 
On the night of the ascension, the Most 
High commanded mo to inauire of the past 
prophet's for what reason tnoy wero exalted 


to that rank, and tboy all tostiflod, Wo woro 
raised up on account of your prophetical 
offleo, and tho Imamate of 'AH ibn Abi T*lib, 
and of the Imams of your posterity. A divine 
voice then commanded, * Look on the right 
side of the empyrean.’ I looked and saw tho 
similitude of 4 Ali and al-Hasan, and al- 
Husain, and * All ibn al-Husain (alias Zainu ’1 
* Abidin), and Muhammad al-Baqlr, and Ja*far 
as-S&diq, and MQsil al-R&gim, and 'All ibn 
Musi ar-Ri?i, and Muhammad at-Jaqi, and 
*Ali an-Waqi, and al-Hasanal- Askari, and al- 
Mahdi, all performing prayers in a sea of 
light. These, said the Most High, are my 
proofs, vicegerents, and friends, and the last 
of them will take vongeanco on my enomios.” 

(8) The Imam, or leader, of any system of 
theology or law. AbQ Han if a h and the other 
three doctors of the Sunnis are called Jmatns 
and so are other loading doctors of divinity. 
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Tho term in still used for n religious loader. 
For example, the head of the Wahh&bis on 
the North-West frontier of India is callod 
the Imam, and so is the chief of Najd. 

(4) The Im&m or leader of prayers in any 
Masjid. Mr. Sale says it answers to the 
Latin An/istes* Each mosque, however 
small, hoe its Imam, or priest, who is sup¬ 
ported by endowments. The office is not in 
any sense a sacerdotal one, the Imam not 
being set apart with any ceromony, as ic the 
ease of a Christian presbyter, nor the office 
being hereditary, as flrthe oase of the Hindu 
Brahmins. Tho position of Imam in this 
sense is not unliko the shHiaeK t or legaitut , of 
the Jewish synagogue, who acted as the dele¬ 
gate of the congregation, and was the ohief 
reader of prayers in their name. But quite 
Independent of the duly appointed minister 
of a mosque, who is responsible for its ser¬ 
vices, and receivos its revenues, no congre¬ 
gation of Muslim worshippers can assemble 
without one 01 the party taking the load in 
the prayers by standing in front, and who is 
said •* to act as Imam ” for the assembly 

The rules laid down on this subject, as 
riven in tho Traditions, aro as follows (A/i«A- 
kat, book iv. oh. xxvii., xxvili.):— 

Abu Sa 4 id al-Kliudri says the Prophet 
amid: “ When thore aro throe persons, ono of 
them must act as Imam and the other two 
follow him, aud the most worthy of them to 
act as suoh is he who ropeate the Qur’an 
beet.” 

Abd Ma‘sQd al-Anfiri says the Prophet 
said “ Let him act as lmim to a congrega¬ 
tion who kqows the Qur'an thoroughly; and 
if all present should be oqual in that rospeet, 
tbon let him perform who is best informed in 
tho rules of prayer; and if they are equal in 
this respect also, lot hhn act as Imam who 
has fled for the sake of Islam ; and if equal in 
this likewise, let that person act who is 
oldest; but the governed must not aot as 
Imam to the governor." 

Abu Hurairah relates that the Prophot 
said t “ When any of you acta as Im&m to 
others, he most be concise in his prayers, be¬ 
cause there are decrepit, aged, and sick per¬ 
sons amongst them, and when any one of you 
saye his prayers alone, he may be as prolix 
as he pleasos. [masjid.] 

IMAM-BARAH fUl). A build¬ 
ing in which tho festival of the Muharram 
lscolebrated, and serviee held in commemo¬ 
ration of the deaths of ‘All and his sohb, al- 
Hasan and al-Qusain. At other times, the 
latiat , or shrines, are pros jrved in It; some¬ 
times it is used as the mausoleum of the 
founder of the family, [muhajuiam.] 

IMAMIYAK (X**W). Lit. 44 The 

followers of the Imftm.” The ohief seot of the 
Shi'as, namoly, those who acknowledge tho 
twelve Iraims. [sh^ah.] 

IMAM MUBIN (<*»- ^U). “ The 

deal prototype or model." The expression 
oeoure twice in the Qur'an, Surah xxxvi. 11, 
44 Everything we do set down in a olear proto¬ 


typo ” (/• Imamn Aiub'tnin ). Here it appears 
to be used tor the Qur’an as an inspired 
raoord. Surah xv. 79, 44 Verily they became 
both, Sodom and Midi an, a dear example" 
(labi - lmamin Mubinin), Muhammadan 
teachers use the word for the Labwu 7- 
Mabfuzy or tho Tabtet of Decree#. 

al-IMAMU ’L-MAHDl (^J\ 

9 » ft ). Lit. “The well-guided 
Leader." Umm Salniah relates that the Pro¬ 
phet said, 14 Strife and disputations will be 
created among men when a Khalifah shall die; 
and this shall bo in the last days And a man 
of the peoplo of al-Madinah will come forth 
and will flee from al-Madinah to Makkah, and 
the men of Makkah will come and try to 
make him Imam by flattery, but he will not 
be pleased. Then men shall acknowledge 
him as Imam, Then an army from Syria 
shall advance against him, pnd this army 
shall be engulphed in an earthquake at 
Bad&’ah, between Makkah and al-Madinah. 
Then when the people shall see this the Abflal, 
t.e. the Substitutes or good people [abdal], 
will oomo from Syria, and a multitude from 
al-Tran. And after that a man shall be born 
of the Quraish, of the tribe of Kalb, who will 
also send an army against him t.«< al-Mahdi; 
but he shall be victorious. Then he will rule 
people according to the laws of Muhammad, 
and will give strength to Islim upon the earth, 
and he will remain on the earth seven years. 
Then will he die, and Muslims will say prayers 
in his behalf." 

The Shi 4 aha believe that al-Mahdi has 
already come and Is still concealed in some 
part at the earth. For they suppose him 
to be the last of the twelve Imftms, named 
Muhammad c Abdu ’1-Qafim [bke 4 ahs], who 
will again appear in the last days. The 
Shi‘ahs Bay that Muhammad sal d, 44 O yo 
people, I am the Prophet and 4 A1I is my heir, 
and from \»M will descend al-Mahdi, the seal 
of the Imams, who will conquer all religions 
and will take vengeance on the wleked N 
(Ffarjdtu f i-Qulvb, p. 342.) 

I’M AN, IMAN (©Uit). “Faith," 

which, according to the Muhammadan doctors, 
is the belief of tho heart and the oonfossion of 
tho Ups to the truth of the Muslim religion. 
Faith is of two kinds: 1 'man Alujwaf, or the 
simple expression of faith in }ho teaohing of 
tho Qur’an and the Atfdit, or T-raditions; 
and Vmdn Atu/uffal, or a formal declaration 
of beUef in the six articles of tho Muslim 
Greed: I, in Uod; 2, the Angels of Gftd$ 
fl, the Books of God; 4, the Prophets of 
God; U, the Day of Judgment; 6, Prodestina¬ 
tion to good snd evil In the Traditions, 
I’m&m includes practice ('Amai), and all that 
belongs to the religious life of the Muslim. 
It is related ( AliMdt , book L oh. i) that 
Muhammad said, 44 That porson has tasted 
tho sweets of faith who is pleased with (Jod 
as his Lord, with IsMm as his religion, 
and with Mu h a mm ad as tho Prophet of God.*’ 
And again fi6.), 44 The most excellent faith 
ic to lo»e him who iovos God, and to hate 
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him who hates God, to koep the tongue 
employed hurepeating the name of God [ukr] 
end to do unto men an yon would wish thorn 
to do unto you, and to rojeot for others what 
you would reject for yourself.” 

Salvation by faith without works is dearly 
taught ( Muhkat, book i. ch. i.) by Muhammad, 
e,g . 44 When anyone of you shall hare believed 
truly and sincerely, then whatever good action 
that person may do will be rewarded from 
ten to seven hundred fold, and every sin ho 
may commit will be expiated one by ono 
before he dies.** Good works, however, are 
the test of faith. A man asked the Prophet 
what waa the sign whereby he might know 
the reality of hii faith. He said, 44 If thou 
dost derive pleasure from the good that thou 
hast done, and art grievod for tho evil which 
thou hast committed, then. thou art a true 
believer 44 (MithJcdt, book i; ch. i.). Some of 
the Prophet's friends came to him and said, 
44 Verily, we find in our minds such wicked 
propensities, that we think it oven a sin to 
speak of them." The Prophet said, 4< Do 
you And them roally bad?" Thoy said, 
44 Yes." He said, 44 This is an evidence of 
faith." By which he meant, if the man had 
not faith he would not liavo felt tho wicked¬ 
ness of his heart. 


‘IMLIQ (ijJUo). The grandson of 
Shem, the son of Noali. The progenitor of 
the 'Amftlfqeh the Amalekites of Scripture. 
They are said to be some of tho earliest 
inhabitants of Makkah and al-Madinah. 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 

of the Virgin Mam This doctrine was asserted 
by Muhammad jMhhkat, book i. ch. ill. pt t) 
TneProphet said M There is not of the sous 

Adam, except Mary and ber Son. one born 
but is touobed by tho Dovil at tho time of bis 
birth, and the child makes a loud noise from 
the touoh." 

When or where the doctrine of the Im¬ 
maculate Conception was first taugh: is quite 
unknown. Perrone says that somo wrltors 
have ascribed its origin to France, and he 
himself si of opinion that it came from the 
Eaat , and was recognized in Naples in the 
ninth centnry. (Blunt’s Dictionary of Doc - 
trinal and Historical Theology, in loco.) 

The doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
waa finally imposed as an Artiole of Faith in 
the Romish Church, by Pins IX., Dec. 8th* 
1854. 


IMMODESTY, [modxstt.] 
IMPOSTURE. The Quraish 

charged Muhammad, at the early period of 
his preaching, with imposture. The follow¬ 
ing Sfirahs were given In answer to these 
chargee:— 

SQrah xxv. 5-7:■* Those who misbelieve say, 
4 This is nothing but a lie whioh he has forged, 
and another people hath helped him at it'; 
but they have wrought an injustice and a 
falsehood. And thoy say, 4 They are old foik’s 
tales which he has got written down while 
they are dictated to him morning imd evening. 


Say He sent it down who knows the secrots 
of heaven and earth.” 

Surah lxix. 40-43: 44 Verily it is the speech 
of a noble Apostle, and it is not the speeoh of 
a poet:—little is it ye believe! 

“ And it is not the speech of a soothsayer, 
—littlo is it that ye mind 1 It is a revelstion 
from the Lord, the Lord of all the worlds." 

IMPOTENCY. Arabic ‘Andnah 
(Li U-n), 4 Inninah Both ac¬ 

cording to Snnnf and Shi*ah law it canools 
the marriage contract, but the decree of the 
Qifi is necessary before it can tako effect. 
[divoucb.] 

IMPRISONMENT. Arabic Sijn 
((^-)» Hobs According 

to tho Hanff! school of jurisprudence, the 

J ierson npon whom punishment or retaliation 
s .claimed, must not be imprisoned nntil 
evidence be given, either by two people of 
unknown character (that is, of whom it is 
not known whether they be just or unjust), 
or by one just man who is known to tho 
QMi; because the imprisonment, in this 
oase, is founded on suspicion, and suspicion 
oannot be confirmed* but by the ovidence of 
two men of unknown character, or of ono 
just man. It is otherwise in Imprisonment 
on account of property; because the de¬ 
fendant, in that instance, oannot be imprisoned 
but npon the evidence of two just men; for 
imprisonment on such an accoont is a grievous 
oppression, and, therefore, requires to bo 
grounded on complete proof. In the Maksut, 
under the head of duties of the QM>* it is 
mentioned that, according to the two disoiplos. 
the defendant, in a case of punishment for 
slandor, or of retaliation, Is not to bo im¬ 
prisoned on tho ovidenoo of ono just man, 
borauso, as tho oxaction of ball is in sack 
case (in their opinion) lawful, bail Is, there¬ 
fore to be taken from him. When a claimant 
establishes his nght before the Qayl* and 
demands of him the imprisonment of his 
debtor, the Qi?i must not precipitately com¬ 
ply, but must first order the debtor to render 
the right; after which, If he should attempt 
to delay, the Qa*i may imprison him. If a 
defendant, after the decree of the Q&zi against 
him, delay the payment in a case where the 
debt due was contracted for some equivalent 
(as in the case of goods purchased for a 
price, or of money, or of goods borrowed on 
promise of a retain), tho Qizi must immedi¬ 
ately imprison him, because the proporty he 
reoeived is a proof of his being possessed of 
wealth. In the same manner, the Q&f i must 
imprison a refractory defendant who has 
undertaken an obligation in virtue of some 
contract, suoh as marriage or bail, because 
bis voluntary engagement in an obligation is 
an argument of his possession of wealth, 
since no one is supposed to undertake what 
he is not competent to fulfil. 

A husband may he imprisoned for the 
maintenance of his wife, because in with¬ 
holding it he is guilty of oppression; but a 
father cannot be imprisoned for a debt due to 
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his son, bcoause imprisonment is a species of 
severity which a son has no right to he the 
canse of inflioting on his father; in the same 
manner as in cases of retaliation or punish¬ 
ment. If, however, a father withhold main¬ 
tenance from an infant son, who has no 
property of his own, he mast be imprisoned , 
because this tends to preserve the life of the 
child. (Hidayah % vol. iii) 

‘IMRAN According to 

Matyammadan writers the name of two diffo- 
rent persons. The one the father of Moses and 
Aaron, and the other the father of the Virgin 
Mary. Christian writers imagine that the 
Qur’an confounds Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
with ‘Mary or Maryam, the sister of Moses 
and Aaron. Tho verses are as follows;— 

Surah iii. 80: 44 ( Vorily, above all human 
beings did God choosy Adam and Noah, and tho 
family of ‘Imrip, the one tho posterity of the 
other; and God hoareth and knowetu. Ho* 
member when the wife of 4 Imran said, 4 0 my 
Lord, I vow to Thee what is in my womb, for 
Thy special service. . . . And I have named 
her Mary,- and I commend her and her off¬ 
spring to Thy special protection.'" 

Surah lxvi. 12: 44 And Mary the daughter 
of 4 Imrin, ever virgin, and into whose womb 
We breathed Our spirit." 

Sarah xix. 22: 44 * 0 sister of Aaron ! thy 
father was nqt a wicked man, nor unohaste 
thy mother.' And she made a sign unto thorn 
pointing towards the babe." 

Al-Baifawi the commentator, says the 
4 Imrin first mentioned in Surah iii. is the 
father of tyloses, and the second the father of 
Mary the Virgin. He attempts to explain 
the anachronism in Sarah xix. by stating 
that (1) Mary is oalled the sister of Aaron by 
way of comparison; (2) or because she was 
of the Leviticsl raoe; (8) or, as some have 
said, there was a man of the name of Aaron, 
renowned either for piety or wickedness, who 
lived at the time, and sho is said, by way 
of derision, to be like him I 


IMSAK Lit. “ Keeping 

back." The word occurs only once in the 
Qur'an, SArah ii. 228: M Divorce (may happen) 
twice; then, keep them in reason or let thorn go 
in kindness." 

The word is usod in thoological works for 
being miserly in charity, and in giving in 
God’s service, in opposition to Injaq . 

IN‘lM A gift; * bene¬ 

faction in general. ' A gift by a superior to 
an inferior. In India, the term is especially 
applied to grants, of land held rent-free, and 
in noreditary and perpetual occupation; the 
tenure came in tinn to be qualified by tho 
roservation of a portion of the assessable 
revenue, or by tho exaction of all proceeds 
oxcocding tho intended value of tho ovigiual 
assignment; the term is also vaguoly applied 
to grants of ront-free land without reiorenco 
to perpetuity or any specified conditions. The 
grants are also distinguishable by their origin 
from the ruling authorities, or from the village 
communities, and are again distinguishable 


by peculiar reservations, or by thoir being 
apptioable to different objects. 

Sanad-i-In 4 am is a grant emanating- from 
the ruling power of the time of the grant, 
free from all Government exactions, in per¬ 
petuity, and vaUdified by a Sanad, of official 
deed of grant; it usually comprises land 
included in the village area, but which is 
uncultivated, or has been abandoned; and 
it is subject to the village functionaries. 

‘Nisbat-i-In 4 am (from nisbah , M a portion"), 
are lands* granted rent-freo by the village out 
of its own lands; the loss or deduction thonoe 
accruing to the Government, assessment being 
made good by the Vlllago community. (Wil¬ 
son's Glossary of Indian Terms.') 

INCANTATION. [da‘wah, magic.] 

INCENSE. Arabic Bakhur (jy*.), 
Lubdn Heb. Isaiah 

xliii. 28, Ac. Tho unis of incense forms no 
part of the religions customs of the Muslim, 
although its use as a perfume for a corpse 
is permitted by the'Traditions. It is, how¬ 
ever, mnoh used as an offering at the shrines 
of the Muhammadan saints, and forms an 
important item in the so-called science of 
Da'wah. [da‘wah.J 


INFANTS. The Religion of. The 

general rale is that tho religion of an infant 
is the same as that of its parents. But 
where one of the parents is a Muhammadan, 
and the other of a different persuasion (as a 
Jew or a Christian), the infant must be 
accounted a Muhammadau, on the principle 
that where tho reasons are equally balanced, 
the preference' is to be givan to that religion. 
(Hiaipak, voi. L p. 177. Sharifiyah, Ap¬ 
pendix No 71. Baillie'e Inheritance , p. 28.) 

INFANT SALVATION. Tho 

author of Duiru 7 -Afukktar, vol. i p. 881, 
says: Abu Qanifah gave no answer to the 
question whether the infants of mushrikUn 
(those who associate another with God) will 
have to answer for themselves'' in the Day cf 
Judgment or not; or whether they will in¬ 
herit the Fire («.e. Hell), or go to Paradise 
(Jannah) or not. But Ibn al-Humam has 
said, the learned are not agreed upon these 
questions, and it 1 b evident that AJ>ft Qani- 
fah and others are at a loss to answer 
them; and, moreover, there are oontradiotory 
traditions recorded regarding them. So. it 
Is evident that in the matter of ‘salvation, 
they (the infants) will be committed to God, 
and we are not able to say anything regard¬ 
ing this matter. Muhammad ibn al-Qasau 
(the disciple of Abu $a&ifah), has said. 
44 1 am certain God will not commit anyone 
to the punishment (of holl) until he has com¬ 
mitted siu." And Ibn Abi Sharif (a dlseiplo 
of Ibn ul-l^asan, says the Companions wore 
silent regarding tho quettiou of the fnturo 
of infants; bat it is related by the ImAm 
Nawawi (commentator on the Sab*k Muslim) 
that there are three views regarding the sal¬ 
vation of infants. Some aay they will go' to 
hell, some do not venture an opinion on the 
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subject, tad tome say they will enter Para¬ 
dise ; and the last view he considers the cor¬ 
rect one, In accordance with the tradition 
which says, “ Every ohild is born according 
to the law of God.” 

INFAQ (jW). Lit. “ Giving 

forth; expending.” The word occurs once 
in the Qur'in, Stirah xvii. 102: “ Did ye con¬ 
trol the treasuries of the mercy of my Lord, 
then ye would hold them through fear of 
expending (ia/ 09 ), for man is* ever niggardly.” 

The word is used for giving in charity and 
in God’s service, in opposition to irnsdk. 

INFIDEL. There are several 

words nsed for those in a state of infidelity : 

one who At dies or denies the 
troth; 2 , mushrik one who gives 

companions to God; 8 , mulkid (a^U), ono 
who has deviated from the troth; 4, sandiq 
an infidel or a sendrworshipper; 

5, numaftq one who secretly dis¬ 

believes in the mission of Mohammad; 6 , 
murtadd (***/*), an apostate from Islim: 7, 
dahri an athoist;* 8 , wafianty 

a pagan or idolater. 
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of the 


a pagan or Idolater. 

al-INFITAR (.UaJLJjn. “The 

cleaving asunder.” The title of the Lxxxnnd 
Rfirah of the Qur’in, in whioh the word 
occurs. ZamakJythari, according to Savary, 
says that M the Muslims who shall recite this 
chapter shall receive a divine favour for every 
drop of water that drops from the clouds, 
ahd another for eaoh grave on the face of the 
earth.” 

INHERITANCE. Arabic tar a'if 
(yifl J), Mlr&t The law of 

inheritance is oalled Hank , or 'i/m-t- 

mird|. The verses in the Qur’in upon 
which the law of inheritance is founded are 
called Aydtu 7-A/aicdrff, the Verses of Inhe¬ 
ritance ; they begin at the 12 th vorse of 8 drain 
'n-Nisi', or the ivth chapter of the Qur’&n, 
and are as follows:— 

44 With regard to your ehildren, God com- 
mandeth you to give the male the portion of 
two females; ana if they be females more 
than two, then they shall have two-thirds of 
that which their father hath left: but if she 
be an only daughter, she shall have the half; 
and the father and mother of the deceased 
shall eaoh of them have a sixth part of what 
he hath left, if he have a child; but if he 
have no child, and his parents be his help, 
then his mother shall have the third; ana if 
he have brethren, his mother shall have the 
sixth, after paying the bequests he shall have 
bequeathed, and his debts. As to your 
fathers, or your children, ye know not which 
of them is the most advantageous to you. 
This is the law of God. Verily, God is 
Knowing, Wise! 

44 Half of what your wives leave shall be 
yours, if they have no issue; but if they 
nave issue, then a fourth of what they leave 
shall be yours, after-paying the bequests 
they shall bequeath, sad debts. 


14 And your wives shall have a fourth part 
of what ye leave, if ye have no issue; but if 
ye have issue, then they shall have an eighth 
part of what ve leave, after paying the be¬ 
quests ye shall bequeath, and debts. 

41 If a man or woman make a distant rela¬ 
tion thoir heir, and ho or she havo a brother 
or a sister, eaoh of these two shall have a 
sixth ; but if there are more than this, then 
shall thev be sharers In a third, after pay¬ 
ment of the bequests he shall have bequeathed, 
and debts, 

14 Without loss to any one. This is the ordi- 
nance of God, and God is Knbwing, Gracious 1 ” 

The earliest authority in the Traditions on 
the subject of inheritance ‘is. Zaid ibn §ibit, 
and the present law is chiefly collected from 
his sayings, as recorded in the Hadie. There 
are no very Important differenoes between 
the Sunn! and Shla'h law with reference to 
this question. The highest authority amongst 
the former Is the book as-Sirijiyah , by Ririju 
'd-dln Muhammad, a.h. 600, whioh has been 
published with a commentary entitled Mam-' 
*«», by Sir W; Jones, Calcutta, 1792. 

The Shl*ah law of inheritance will be found 
in the Mafhtik and the Jdmi*u * *h-Shatat . 

The property of a doceased Muslim is ap¬ 
plicable, in the first plaoe, to the payment of 
his funeral expenses; eeeondlv, to' tho dis¬ 
charge of his debts; and, thirdly, to the pay¬ 
ment of legaoies as far as one-third of the 
residue. The remaining two-thirds, with so 
muoh of the third as is not absorbed by 
legaoies are the patrimony of the heirs. A 
Muhammadan is therefore disabled from dis¬ 
posing of more than a third of his property 
ny will. (See As-Sirajlyah.) 

The elear residue of the estate after the 
payment of funeral expenses, debts, and lega¬ 
cies, descends to the heirs; and among these 
the first are persons for whom the law has pro¬ 
vided oertain speoiflo shares or portions, and 
who are thenee denominated Sharers , or fated 
7 -ykrdf. 

In most cases there must be a residue after 
the shares have been satisfied; and this 
passes to another class of persons who from 
that eiroumstahee may be termed Residaaries. 
or 4 a# abak. 

It ean seldom happen that the deeeasod 
should have no individual connected with him 
who would faH under these two classes; but to 
guard against this- possible contingency, the 
Taw has provided another class of persons, 
who, though many of them may be nearly re¬ 
lated to the deceased, by reason of their re¬ 
mote position with respect to the inheritance, 
have been denominated Distant kindred . or 
f rtwii U-arftam. 

“ As a general rule,” says Mr. Ameer Ali, 
44 the law of succession, both amhng the Shiahs 
(Sbi'ahs) and the Sunnis, proceeds on the as¬ 
sumption of intestacy. During his lifetime a 
Mussulman has absolute power over his p'ro- 
perty, whether it is ancestral or self-acquired, 
or whether it is real or -personal. He may 
dispose of it in whatever way he likes. Bat 
such dispositions in order to be valid and 
effective, are required to havo operation given 
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to them during the lifetime of the owper. 1 / 
a gift be made, the subject mutter of the 
gift must be made over to the donee during 
the lifetime of the donor; he muet, in fact, 
direst himself of all proprietary rights in it, 
and place the donee in possession. To make 
the operation of the gift dependent upon the 
donor’s death, would invalidate the donation. 
So also in the ease of endowments for chari¬ 
table or religious purposes. A disposition in 
favour of a chanty, in order to be vulid, 
should be accompanied by the complete 
divestment of all proprietary rights. As re¬ 
gards testamentary dispositions, the power is 
limited to one-third of the property, provided 
it is not in favour of one who is entitled to 
share in the inheritance. For example, the 
proprietor may devise by will one-third of his 
property to a stranger; should the dovise, 
however, rolato to more than one-third, or 
should it be in favour of an heir, it would be 
invalid. 

“ This reetriotion on the testamentary 
powers of a Mussulman, whioh is not without 
analogy in some of the Western systems, leads 
to the consequence that, as far as the major 
portion of the estate and effects of a deceased 
propositus Is concerned, the distribution takes 
place as if he had died intestate. 

4r Intestacy is accordingly the general rule 
among the Mussulmans; and as almost in 
every ease there are more heirs than one 
entitled to share in tho inheritance of the de¬ 
ceased, it is important to bear in mind the 
points of oontact as well as of divergence be¬ 
tween tho Shiah and the Sunni sohools. 

“As regards the points of oontact, It may 
be stated generally that both the Sunnis and 
the Shiahs are agreed on the principle by 
whioh the individuals who are entitled to an 
inheritance in the estate of the deceased can 
be distinguished from those who have np 
right. For oxample, a Mussulman upon his 
death, may leave behind him a numerous 
body of relations. In the absenoe of certain 
determinate roles, it would be extremely dif¬ 
ficult to distinguish between the inheriting 
and the uon-faiheriting relations. In order to 
obviate this difficulty and to render it easy 
to distinguish belwoon tho two class** of 
hoirs, It is recognized by both the soliooL as 
a goneral rule, aud one capable of universal 
application, that whou a deceased Mussulman 
leaves behind him two relations, one of whom 
is connected with him through the other, 
the former shall not succeed whilst the in¬ 
termediate person is alive. For example, if 
a person on his death leave behind aim a 
eon and that son’s son, this latter will not 
succeed to lus grandfather’s estate while his 
father is alive. The other rule, which is also 
framed with the object of discovering the 
heirs of a docoased individual, is adopted 
with some modification by the two schools. 
For example, on the succession of malo 
agnates, tho Sunnis prefer the nearer in 
degree to the more remote, whilst the 
Shiahs applv the rule of nearness or propin¬ 
quity to all cases, without distinction of class 
ar **x. If a person die leaving behind him 
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a brother’s son, and a brother’s grandson, and 
bis own daughter’s son, among the Sunnis, the 
brother’s son being a male agnate and nearer 
to the deceased than the brother’s grandson, 
t*kc* the inheritance in preference to the 
others; whilst among the Shiahs, the daugh¬ 
ter’s son, being nearer in blood, would exoludo 
the others.” ( Personal Law, by Ameer All, 
p. 41.) 

The law of inheritance, even according to 
Muslim doctors of law, is l cknowledged to be 
wa exceedingly difficult object of study - h it will, 
therefore, be impossible to follow it out in all 
its intrioacios, but we give a carefully-drawn 
tablo by Mr. A. Ramsey, on the Sunni law, 
and a more simple one on ShTah Inh eritance 
by Mr. Ameer All. 

I.—SHARERS. 

* Are always entitled to some shar es. 

1 JJfkle to exclusion by others who are nearer. 

B Denotes those who benefit by the return. 

# 1° Fathib. (al—As mere sharer , when 
a son or a son's son, how low soever, he takes 

I- 03>-a» mere 'residuary, when no suc¬ 
cessor but himself, he takes the whole: or 
with a sharer, not a child or son’s child, how 
low soever, he takes what is left by snob 

sharer, (y).—As sharer and residuary, as 
when there aro daughters and son’s daughtei, 
but no son or son’s son, he, as sharer, takon 
i « daughter takes j, or two or more daugh¬ 
ters. t, son’s daughter |; and father tho re¬ 
mainder as residuary. 

t Trcb Grandfather, «.«. father’s 
father, his lather and so forth, into whose 
lino of relationship to deceased no mother 
enters, is excindod by father, and excludes 
brothers and sisters; oomes into father’s 
place when no father, but doea not, like father, 
reduce mother’s share to | of residue, nor en¬ 
tirely exclude paternal grandmother. 

t if Half Brothers bi bam Mothjcr, 
take, in the absence of children, or son’s de¬ 
scendants, and father and tree grandfather, 
one }, two or more between them R 

• 4° Daughters ; when no sons, take, one 
i; two or more,} between them: with sons 
beoevuc reelduaries aud take eaoh half a son’s 
share. R 

t 6 ° Son’s Dauqutkms ; take as daughters, 
when there is no child; take nothing when 
there is a son or more daughters than one ; 
tako i when only one daughter; are made 
reaiduaries by brother or male cousin bow low 
soever. R 

* 6° Mother: takes |, when there is a 
child or son's ohild, how ipw soever, or two 
or more brothers or sisters of whole or half 
blood; takes when none of these • when 
husband or wife and both parents, takes i of 
remainder after deducting their shares, the 
residue going to father: if no father, but 
grandfather, takes £ of-the whole. R 

f 7° Truk Grandmother, i.e. futhor’x or 
moihor’t mother, how high soever; when no 
mother, taken £ : if more than one, j between 
them. Paternal grandmother is exolnded by 
both father and mother; maternal grand 
mother by mother only. R 
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f 8° Full Sisters, take as daughters 
when no children, son's children, bow low 
soever, father, true grandfather or full bro¬ 
ther: with fall brother, take half share of 
male: when daughters or son's daughters, how 
low soever, bnt neither sons, nor sons' sons, 
nor father, nor true grandfather, nor brothers, 
the fall sisters take as residuaries what re¬ 
mains after daughter or son's daughter have 
had their share. R 

t 9° Half Stems by same Fatehs: as 
full sisters, when there are none: with one 
fnll sister, take ); when two fdll sisters, take 
nothing, unless they have a brother who 
makes them residuales, and then they take 
half a male's share. R 

t 10° Halt Stems nr Moreen only: 
when no ohildren or son's ohildren how low 
soever, or father or true grandfather, take, 
one |two or more ) betwoen them. R 

• ll° Husband: if no ohild or son's child, 
how low soever, takes ); otherwise 4. 

• 12° Wife : if no child or son's child, how 
low soever, takes J: if otherwise, Sevorsl 
widows share equally. 

Oobollaet.— All brothers and sisters sre 
excluded by son, son's son, bow lew soever, 
father or true grandfather Half brothers 
and sisters,.on.father's side, are excluded by 
these and also by full brother. Half brothers 
and sisters on mothers side are excluded by 
any child or son’s child, by father and true 
grandfather. 

IL—RESIDUARIES. 

A.-oResiduaeixs xe renin own, eight, being 
males into whose line of Relationship to 
the deoeased no female enters. 

(a.) Descendant*. 

1. Son. 

2. Son's son. 

A Son's son's son. 

4. Son of No. A 
(A. Son of No. 4. 

4B. And so on, how low soever. 

( b ) Ascendant*. 

6. Father. 

6. Father's father. 

7. FathorofNo. A 

8. Father of No* 7. 

8A. Father of No. 8. 

8B. And so on, how high soever. 

(c.) Collateraln. 

9. Full brother. 

10. Half brother by father. 

11. Son of No. 9. 

12. Son of No. 10. 

IIA. Son of No. 11. 

12A. Son of No. 12. 

IIB. Son of No. 11A. 

12B. Son of No. 12Af 

An^ so on, how low soever. 

1A Full paternal uncle by father. 

14. Half paternal uncle by father. 

15. Son of No. Ik 

16. Son of No. 14. 

15A. Son of No. 1A 
16A. Son of No. 16. 

And so on, how low soever. 
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17. Father's full paternal uncle by father's 

side. 

18. Father's half paternal uncle by father's 

side. 

19. Son of No. 17. 

20. Son of No. 1A 
19A. Son of No. 19. 

20A. Son of No. 20. 

And so on, how low soever. 

21. Grandfather's full paternal uncle by 

father’s side. 

2A Grandfather's half, paternal uncle by 

father's side. 

28. Son of No. 21. 

24. Son of No. 2A 
23A. Son of No. 28. 

24A. Son of No. 24. 

And so on, how low soever. 

N. B.— a. A nearer Residuary In the above 
Tablo Is preferred to and exoludes a more 
remote. 

fi. Where several Residnariee are in the 
same degree, they tako per capita , not per 
stirpes , «>. they snare equally. 

y The whole blood is preferred to and ex¬ 
clude* the half blood at each stage. 

B.—Remdoaeibc in another's eight, 
being cortain females, who are made rosidua- 
ries by males parallel to them; bnt who, In 
the. absence of such males, are only entitled 
to legal shares. These female Residuaries 
take each half as much as the parallel male 
who makes them Residuaries. 

1. Daughter made Residuary by son. 

2. Son’s daughter made Residuary by sen's 
son. 

8. Full vister made Residuary by full 
brother. 

4. Half sister by father made Residuary by 
her brother. 

O. Residuaeies wtte another, being cer¬ 
tain females who become residnariee with 
other females.. 

1. Full sisters with daughters or daughters' 
sons. 

2. Half sifters by father. 

N.B .—When there are several Residnaries 
of different kinds or classes, e.a. residuaries 
in their own right and residuaries with 
another) propinquity to deceased gives a pb- 
ference: so that the residuary with another,, 
when nearer to the deoeased than the resi¬ 
duary in himself, is 4he first. 

tf there be Residnaries and no Sharers, tho 
Residuaries take all the property. 

It there be Sharers, and. no Residnaries, the 
Sharers take all the property by the doctrine 
of tbe 41 Return." Seven persons are entitled 
to the Return, lsf, mother; 2nd, grand¬ 
mother ; 8 rd, daughter; 4th, son's daughter; 
5th, full sister; 6 th, half sister by father; 
7th, half brother or sister by mother- 

A posthumous child inherits. There is no 
prqsumptibn as to commorients, who are sup¬ 
posed to die at the same time unless there 
be proof otherwise. 

If there be neither Sharers nor Residuaries, 
tho property will go to the following class 
(Distant Kindred). 

27 
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HI.—DISTANT KINDRED. 

Comprising all relatives, who are neither 
Shares nor Reaidnaries. 

Class l. 

Descendants: Children of daughters and 
eon's daughters. 

1. Daughter's son. 

2. Daughter's daughter. 

3. Son of No. 1. 

4. Daughter of N6. 1. 

6. Son of No. 2. 

0. Daughtor of No. 2, and so uii r how low 
soever, and whether male or female. 

7. Son’s daughter's son. 

8. Son's daughter’s daughter. 

9. Son of No. 7. 

10. Daughter of No. 7. 

11. Son of No. & 

12. Daughtor of No. 8, and so on, how low 
soever, and whether male or female. 

N.B .—(a)—Distant kindred of the first 
class take according to proximity of degree; 
but, when equal in »this respect, those who 
claim through an heir, i.e. sharer or residuary, 
have a preference over those who claim 
through one not an heir. 

($)—When the soxes of their ancestors 
differ, distribution is made having regard to 
such difference of sex, e.g. daughter of daugh¬ 
ter's son gets a portion double tha{ of son 
.of daughter's daughter, and when the claim¬ 
ant* are equal in degree, but different in sex, 
males take twice as much as females. 

Class 2. 

Ascendants: False grandfathers and false 
grandmothers. 

18. Maternal grandfather. 

14. Father of No. 18, father of No. 14, and 
so on, how high soever (i.e. all false grand¬ 
fathers). 

16. Maternal grandfather’s mother.‘ 

16. Mother of No. 16, and so on, how high 
soever (i.e. all false grandmothers). 

N.B .—Rules (a) and (fi ), applicable to 
class 1, apply also to class 2. Further (y) 

when the sides of relation differ, the claimant 
by the paternal side gets twice as much as the 
claimant by the maternal side. 

Clam 8. 

Parents'Descendants. 

17. Full brother's daughter and her de- 
seendants. 


18. Full sister's son. 

19. Full sister's daughters and their de¬ 
scendants, how low soever. 

20. Daughter of half brother by father, and 
her descendants. 

21. Son of half sister by father. 

22. Daughter of half sister by father, and 
their descendants, how low soever. 

23. Son of half brother by mother. 

24. Daughter of half brother by mother 
and their descendants, how low soever. 

25. Son of half sistor by mother. 

26. Daughter of half sister by mother, and 
their descendants, how low soever. 

N.B. —Rules (a) and (fi) applicable to 
class 1» spply also to class 3. Further (8) 
when two claimants are equal in respeot of 
proximity, one who claims through a resi¬ 
duary is preferred to one who oannot so 
claim. 

Class 4. 

Descendants of the two grandfathers and the 
two grandmothers. 

27. Full paternal aunt and her descen¬ 
dants.* 

28. Half paternal aunt and her descen¬ 
dants.* 

29. Father's half brother by mother and 
his descendants.* 

30. Father’s half sister by mother and her 
descendants.* 

31. Matornal unoie and his descendants.* 

32. Maternal aunt and her descendants.* 

• Male or Female, and how low soever. 

N.B. (<)—The tides of relation being equal, 
uncles and aunts of the whole blood are pre¬ 
ferred to those of the half, and those con¬ 
nected by same father only, whether males or 
females, are preferred to those connected by 

tl$e same mother only, (yf) Where sides of 
relation differ, the claimant by paternal rela¬ 
tion gets twico as much as the claimant by 
maternal relation. (0) Where sides and 
strongth of relation are equal, the male gets 
twice as much as the fomale. 

General Rule.— Eaoh of these classes ex¬ 
cludes the next following class. 

ry.— SuCCESSOE BT CONTRACT OR MdTVAL 
Friendship. 

V. — Successor of acknowledged Kin¬ 
dred. 

VI. —Universal Legatee. 

VIL —Public Treasury. 


A Synopuoal Table of Sin* ah Inheritance. 
I.—Consanguinity, or Nasab 

_I 


(1) Immediate 
ascendants, vis. 
father and mother. 


First-Class^ 

_ i 


Second Class. 


I 


(2) Lineal descendants, 
sons and daughters 
and grandchildren. 


I 


Third * Clans 

_L„. 




(1) Paterou) undo* 
and aunts and 
their children. 


I 


(2) Maternal uncle*? 
■ and aunts and 
their children. 


I 


(1) Ascendants of second and third degrees 
viz. grand-parents and their parents. 


i 


(2) Brothers and sisters and their 
children. 
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Matrimony. 
Husband or Wife. 


11.—Special Canoe, or Sabah. 


(1) Emancipation. 


wir. 


I 


-,- 

(2) Suretyship. 


(8) Spiritual Headship. 


(For the Muhammadan law of inheritance 
in English, refer to Sir William Jones' trans¬ 
lation of the SirailyaA (Oaloutta, a.d. 1792V 
reprinted by Mr. Almario Ramsey, a.d. 1869. 
The Muhammadan Law of Inheritance , by 
Mr. N. B. E. Baillie, a.d. .1882 ; by Mr. S. G. 
Grady, a.d. 1869; also j Personal Law of the 
Muhammadans y by Mr. Ameer Ali, 1880. The 
Arabic works on the subieot am; For Sunni 
law, as-Strajiyah, ash-Shari fiyuh, Hi day ah, 
Durru 'l-Muk&tar ; for Shl'an law. Jami l u 'sh- 
Shotai . MafaUbt Shara'i'u * l-Islam , Irshad-i- 
AUdmaJi .] 

INHIBITION. Arabic hijr ( 

which, in its primitivesense,means “interdic¬ 
tion or prevention.” In the language of the 
law it signiAei an interdiction of aetion with 
respect to a particular person ; the causes of 
inhibition being three: infancy, insanity, and 
servitude. 

The acts of an infant, t.s. one ander puberty, 
are unlawful, unless sanctioned by his guar* 
dian. The acts of a lunatic who has no lucid 
Intervals are.not at all lawful; and so are 
those of a male or female slave. (Hidauah, 
Hi. p. 468.) 

INITIAL LETTEK8 of the Qur'an. 

[qdu’ah.I 

INJIL (J e» *1). (ir. EfayycXioi'. 
Evangel. InflT Is used in the Qur'An, and in 
the Traditions, and in all Muhammadan 
theological works ef an early date, for the 
revelations made by God to Jesus. But in 
recent works it is applied by Muhammadans 
to the New Testament. The word occurs 
twelve times in the Qur’An, as in the following 
SArabs, which we have arranged chronotom - 
colly t and not as they occur In the Quran. 
(It will be seen that the expression Jnjtl is 
not mentioned in the earlier Sarahs. See 
chronological table of Surahs in article 

QUU’AJf.) 

Sftrah vii. 156: * 4 Who follow the Apostle 
—the illiterate Prophet, whom they And 
written down with them in the Law ( Tanrdt ) 
and the. Gospel (/*/!/).” 

Sftrah Hi. 2> “He has sent thee a book 
(ta. the Qnr'An) conArming what was before 
it, and has revealed the Law, and the Gospel 
before, for the guidance of inon." 

Sftrah Hi. 48: “ He will teach him the Book 
and Wisdom, and the Law and the Gospel." 

Sftrah ill 58 : “ Why do ye dispute about 
Abraham, when the Law and the Gospel were 
not revea'.ed until after him." 

Sftrah ivii. 27 : “ We gave him (Jesus) the 
Gospel, ^nd we placed in the hearts of those 
who followed him kindness and compassion.” 

Sfttah xlviii. 29: “Their marks are in 
lben (Sees from the effects of adoration: 


that is their similitude in the Law, and their 
similitude in the Gospel .” 

Sftrah ix. 112: “ Promised in truth in the 
Law, in the Gospel , and in the Qur'An.” 

Sftrah v. 60: “ We brought him (Jesus) the 
Gospel .” 

Sftrah v. 51: “ Then let the people of the 
Gospel judge by what is revealed therein.” 

Sftrah v. 70: “ And wero they steadfast in 
the Law and in the Gospel ? ” 

Sftrah v. 72: “ Ye rest on nought until ye 
stand fast by the Law and tho Gospel and 
what is revealed to you from your Lord.” 

Sftrah v. 130: “When I taught thee the 
Book, and Wisdom, and the Law, and the 
Gospel.” 

There are also allusions to the Christian 
Scripturos in the following vorsos:— 

Sftrah xix. 81. (The infant Josus raid,) 
“Verily, I am the servant of God: He hath 
given me the book , and He hath made mo a 
prophet.” 

Muhammad was much more indebted to 
Judaism than Christianity for the teaching he 
reoeived, which enabled him to overthrow 
Arabian idolatry and to establish the worship 
of the One True God [cuxiSTtAitrrY, Judaism], 
and cpnaequently we And more frequent allu¬ 
sions to the Law of Moses than to the Gospel 
of Christ; and, as it has been already stated, 
tho references to the Gospel as a rovolatiou 
are in the later Sftrah s. But in all references 
to the tnill as an inspired reoord, there is not 
one single statement to the effect that tho 
Christians of Muhammad's day did not 
possess the genuine Scriptures. In Surah iv. 
169, (which lb an al-Madinah Sftrah), the 
Christians are ohargod* with extravagance , or 
error in doctrine, but not with not possessing 
the true Gospels :— 

44 Ye people of the Book! commit not 
extravagance in your religion; and say not of 
God other than the truth. For verily the 
Messiah, Jesus, the son of Mary, is an apostle 
of God, and His word which He placed in 
Mary, and a spirit from Him. Wherefore, 
believe in God, and in His apostle; and say 
not, — * the Trinity’;—refrain; it will be 
better for you. For verily God is one God ; 
far exalted is He above the possibility that 
there should be unto Him progeny I to Him 
belongeth whatever is in tho heavens and in 
the earth, and He suffleeth as a guardian." 

In Sftrah IxL 6, there is an appeal to the 
Gospel in support of Muhammad's mission, 
and the appeal ie made without* any doubt 
that he was referring to a genuine saying of 
Christ, well known to the Christians of that 
day The verse is as follows)— 

44 When Jesus, the son of Mary, said : 
* 0 children of Israel 1 verily, 1 am the apostle 
of God to you, verifying ♦he law that was 
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before me, and giving you glad tidings of an 
apostle who shall come after me, whose namo 
. snail be A^mad ! 1 Bat when he did come to 
them with manifest signs, they said, 4 This is 
manifest sorcery 1"* 

The allusion is to the promise' of the Para¬ 
clete in John xvi. 7, the Muslims declaring 

that the word TapaxXiyros has been substi¬ 
tuted for the Greek v*piK\vr6$ r the word 
Afr m ad, which is equivalent to Muhammad, 
meaning “ Praised. The charge which 
modern Muslims bring against (he Christians 

having either lost, or changed the original 
Scriptures, is treated of under the head of 
CORRUPTION 09 TUB SCRIPTURES ; but 80me 
curious statements on the subject will be 
found-in an article in the Kashfu t-Zunun. It 
is a Bibliographical Dictionary, compiled by 
9&jji EJpuifan about 200 youi? ago. The 
statements in Its artiolo ou injil are such a 
strange mixture of faot and (lotion that wo 
translate the article from the Arabia tn ex- 
tenso :— 

“ The Iniit is a book which God revealed to 
'Isa ibn Maryam. In the work entitled al- 
MuwdAib ■ (by Shihibu ’d-Dth Ahmad al- 
Qastalftni, died i;b. 928), it. Is recorded that 
the was first revealed in the Syriac 

tongue, and has since been translated into 
seventeen languages. But in the 
.l-Bukfynrt (a.u. 206), in the story of Waraqah 
ibn Naufal, it is related that the lnjil was 
revealed in Hebrew. According to Wahb ibn 
Munabbih, as quoted by Zaoaa kh ahari (a h. 
036) in the Kashshe^f t the lnjil was revealed 
to Jesus on the 13th day of the month Rama- 
fftn, although some say it was on*the 13th 
day of that month, 1200 years after the reve¬ 
lation of the ZabAr (Psalms) to Moses. 

“ It is a disputed question whether or not 
tb« /q/t/abrogates the Law of Moses ( Tayal ). 
Some say that Jesus was not a Shhibv'th- 
Shurl'uk (a law-giver); for it is said in the* 
/q/i/:-- 

Jt |Ju J t Apia 

' 1 am not come to abrogate (iabtTU) the Law 
o! Moeps, but to fulAl it ( takmC y 
“But al-Baifawi' (a.il 635), in bia com¬ 
mentary the An warn *t-Tunzil t seems to prove 
that the Law of Jesus does abrogate the 
Law of Moaea (Sfiaru ifvsd), for there are 
certain things revealed to Jeeue which were 
not revealed to Moses. 

“ At the commencement of the InjU is 
inscribed ftasN y • In the 

name of the Father and of the Son/ Ac. 
And the Injti, which is now in tho hands of 
the Christians, is merely * a history of the 
Christ (&tra/u *I-Mas'th), collected by his 
four oompanions Matta, LuqA, Marque and 
YfibanmL 

“In the hook entitled the Tub/atu ’I-Adlb 
fi JRaddi % aU Ahli $• Salih, or 1 A refutation 
of the servant* of the Cross' (written by 
'Abdu *lllh, a pervert from • Christianity to 
Islam, A. vc. 323), it is said that these four 
Companions are they who corrupted tho 


| religion of Jesus, and have added to. it. And 
that they .were not of the Hawariyun, or 
Apostles, mentioned in the Qor’in. Matta did 
not see Jesus until the year he was taken up 
to heaven ; and after the Ascension of Jesus 
'he wrote in the city of Alexandria, with his 
own hand, his lnjil, in which he gives an 
account of the birth and life of Jesus, men¬ 
tioning several circumstances which are not 
mentioned by*, others. Luqi also did not 
see Jesus, but he was converted to Chris¬ 
tianity by one Bulit (Paid), who waa an 
Israelite, who himself nad not seen Jeeps, 
but waa converted by Ananiy* (Ananias). 
MarqAs also did not toe Jesus at all, but* waa 
converted to Christianity, after the Ascension 
of Jesus, by the Apostle Bltru, and reoeived 
the iq/i/(Gdspel) from that Apostle in the 
oity of name. And his Gospel ih many 
respects contradicts the statements of the 
other three. Yufcenna was the son of the 
sister of Maryam, the mother of Jeans, and 
the Christiana assert that Jeans waa present 
at the marriage of Yulianna, when Jeans 
changed the water into wine. It was the first 
miraels performed by Jesus. 

“When YAhanni aaw the miracle, he waa 
converted to Christianity, and left his wife 
and followed Jesus. He was the writer of 
the fourth /q/t/ (Gospel! It was written in 
Greek, in the city of Ephesus. These are 
the four persons who altered and changed the 
true dnjil, for there was only one /q/T/ revealed 
to Jesus, lu which there was no contradiction 
or discrepancy. These people have invented 
lios concerning God and Hie Prophet Jeans, 
upon whom be peaoe, as it is a well known 
fact, although the Christians (Naf&ra) deny 
it. For example, Marqfif has written in 
the first chapter of his uoipef that in the 
book of the Prophet Iaaiah it is said by God, 

• I bave sent an angel before thy faoe,namoly, 
before tho face of Josus/ whereas the worfia 
arc uot in the book of iftiah but in that of 
Malachi. [See Mark L 2. In the Reoeived 
Version the words are “in the Prophets**; 
hot in the Revised Version we have “in 
Isaiah the prophet.”] 

u Again, it is related by Matta, in the first 
or rather thirteenth chapter of hia Gospel 
[sic ; see, howetor, Matt, xil 40], that Jeans 
said, • My bydy will remain In the belly of 
the earth three dkys and three nights after 
my death, just as Jonas was in the whale's 
belly; ’ and ft is evident it was not true, for 
Metta agrees with the three other writers of 
the Gospels that Jesus died in the sixth hour 
qn Friday, and was buried in the first hour 
o( the night on Saturday, and rose from the 
dead early on Sunday morning, so that be 
remained in* the belly of the .earth one day 
and two nights. So there remains no donbt 
that the writers of the Gospels told the* un¬ 
truth. For neither Jeans said of himself, nor 
did God in his Jq/i/ say of him, that Jesus 
will be killed or buried in' the earth, for God 
has said (*.*. in the Qur’an, Sareh iv. 166), 

‘ They slew him not, for certain I Nay,* God 
raised him up unto Himself.* For this cause 
there were various divisions amongst the 
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Christ!Ana. Other circumstances similar to 
these are mentioned in the Tuhfatu 'l-Adib. 
Then there.are the fundamental rules and 
doctrines (al- QptwSid), upon which the Chris* 
tians are, with very Jew exceptions , universally 
agreed, namelyi (1) At-Taghth (Baptism); 
(2) Faith in the Tallin, or Trinity; (8) the 
Incarnation of the Uqnum (i.e. the eesenoe) of 
the 8on in the womb of Mary ; (4) a belief 
in the Fifrah ( i.e, the Holy Communion); 
(5) the Confession of all sins to the Priest 
(Qit«tf). These Are foundations also are full 
of falsehood, corruption, and ignoranoe.' 

•* In the work entitled al-Insanu 'l-Kamil 
(written by the Shaikh 'Abdu’l-Karlm ibn 
Ibrahim lived a.h. 767-811) it is said 

that when the Christians found that there 
was at the commencement of the InjU the 
superscription y i.e . 1 in the 

name of the Father and Son,' they took the 
words in their natural meaning, and [think* 
ing it ought to be Ab, father, Umm, mother, 
and Ibn, son] understood by Ab, the Spirit, 
hyUmm, Mary, and by Ibn, Jesus; and on this 
acoount they said, $a/tftc galayatin, i.e, * (God 
Is) tiie third of three.’ (Sftrah ?. 77.) But 
they, did not understand that by Ab is meant 
God Most’ High, by Umm, the Mahlyatu 7- 
Ragffiq, or 1 Essence of Truth” ( Qpiddita* 
veritatnm ), and by ibn, the Book of Ood, 
which is called the Wyjudu * l-Afutlaq , or 
* Absolute Existence, 1 being an emanation of 
the Eesenoe of Truth, as it is implied in the 
words of the Qnr’in, Sftrah xiiL 8: * And with 
him Is the Ummn H-Kitab, or the Mother of 
the Book.’ ” 

. al-INSAN foLjM). "Man” The 

title of the Lxxnth Sftrah of the Quriftn, oalled 
also Sftratu ’d-Dahr, both words occurring in 
the first verse:'“Did there not pass over 
man (tjud*) a long space of time (dahr), 
during which he was.a thing not worthy of 
remembrance.” 

Some take these words to be spoken of 
Adam, whose body, according to tradition, 
was first a figure of clay, aim was left for 
forty years to dry, before Ood breathed into 
it ? but others understand them of man in 
general and of the time he lies in the womb. 
(8ee al-Baif&wi, in loco.) 

al-INSANU ’L-KAMIL (oUitt 
J-Vfll). “The perfect man.” A 

term used by the $ftft mystics for one in 
whom are combined all the attributes of 
divinity and of humanity. (Kitdbv 't-TotriJdt, 
in loco). Also title of a mystic work by 
'Abdu 1-Karim ibn Ibrahim al-Jfli (lived 
A.H. 767-811). 

INSHi (aUil). Lit . "Construe- 
ting; raising-up.” The term is particularly 
applied to literary oompositions and forms of 
letter-writing. 

Mr. Lane, in his Modem Egyptians, voL i. 
p. 278, pientions the Shaikh °* the great 
Mosque, the Ashar, as the author of a col¬ 
lection of Arabic letters on various subjects, 
which are intended as models of epistolary 
style, such a collection being called an Inshn'. 
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inshA’A ’llAhu ta 1 Ala (*w <*\ 

JUi rill). “ If it should please God 
Almighty.” A very frequent ejaculation 
amongst' Muslims, [istibka*.] 

AL-INSHIRAH (cV^)- “Ex¬ 
panding.” The title of the xcivth Sftrah of 
the Qur’an, which opens with the words 
“ Have we not expanded thy breast.” It is 
supposed to allude to the opening of Muham¬ 
mad's heart in his Infanoy, when it .Is said to 
have been taken out and cleansed of original 
sin. (Bee al-Batfowl, in loco.) 

INSOLVENCY of a debtor is esta¬ 
blished by a judicial decree; and after such 
a declaration a bequest by such a person is 
void. If, however, the creditors relinquish 
their•olahn, the bequest Is then valid. (Hi- 
d&yqh, iv. p. 476.) 

INSPIRATION. Arabic wahy 
(<j»^). According ' to the Nuru % 
Anwar , by Shalh h Jiwan Afrmad(A.H. 1180), 
inspiration is of two kinds. JvaAy *aktr, 
external inspiration, or Waby bdfin ,internal 
inspiration. 

1— External Inspiration is of threo kinds:— 

(1) Waby* Quran, or that which was re¬ 
ceived from the mouth of the angel Gabriel, 
and reached the ear of the Prophet, after he 
knew beyond doubt that it was the angel 
who spoke- to him. This is the oifly kind of 
inspiration admitted to be in the Quriftn. It 
Is sometimes oalled the Waby matin. 

(2) IsAdrqtu H-Malak, or that wjiioh was 
reoefved from the angel but not by word of 
mouth, as’when the Prophet said, “the Holy 
Ghost has breathed into my heart.” 

(8) Ilham, or Wabyn qatb, or that which 
was made known to the Prophet by the 
“ light of prophecy.” This kind of inspira¬ 
tion is said to be possessed* by Walls or 
saints, in which case it may be either true or 
false. 

EL —Internal Inspiration is that which the 
Prophet obtained by thought and analogical 
reasoning, just as the Mvjtahidim, or en¬ 
lightened dobtors of the law obtain it It is 
the belief of all orthodox Muslims that their 
Prophet always spoko on matters of religion 
by the lower forms of inspiration (ia Ishdratu 
1 l-Malalc, Ilham, or Wafiyu qalb ); and, con¬ 
sequently a Hadis is held to be inspired in as 
great a degree, although not in the same 
manner as the Qur’ih itself. The inspiration 
of the Hadis is called the Waby gbair 
matin (See Nuru *1-Anwar, p. 181; Mish -’ 
kdt, book i. ch. vi. pt 2i) 

Sftratu ’n-Najm, liii. 2: 11 Your lord (sdbib) 
erreth not, nor is he led astray, neither 
speaketh he from impulse.” 

According to~the strict Muhammadan doc¬ 
trine, every syllable of the Quriin is of a 
directly divine origin, although wild rhapso¬ 
dical Sftrahs first composed by Muhammad 
(as xoL, o., cii, ciii). do not at all bear marks 
of such an assumption, and were not pro¬ 
bably intended to be olothed in the dress of 
a message from the Most High, which cha- 
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raoterize* the rest of the Qur'an. But whan 
Muhammad's die was east (the turning point 
. hi his career) of assuming that Great Name 
as the speaker of His revelations, then these 
earlier Sfirahs also came to be regarded as 
emanating directly from the Deity. Hence it 
arises that Muhammadans rigidly include 
every word of the Qur*in, at whatever stage 
delivered, in the category of Qa/a 'lldhu, or 
M Thus saith the Lord," and it is ono of their 
arguments against our Christian scriptures 
that they are not entirely cast in the same 
mould—not exclusively oracles from the 
mouth, and spoken in the person of God. 
(Muir's Life ofMahomet.) 

The following is a description of inspiration 
as given by Ibn Khaldun. 44 The sign that a 
man is inspired," be says, “ is, that he is at 
times completely absent, though in the society 
of others. His respiration is stentorious and 
he seems to be in a cataleptic lit, or in a 
swoon. This, however, is merely apparent; 
for in reality such an ecetaeit is an absorp¬ 
tion into the invisible world; and he has 
within his grasp what he alone is-able to con¬ 
ceive, which is above the conception of 
others. Subsequently these spiritual visions 
descend and become perceptible to the facul¬ 
ties of man. They are either whispered to 
him in a low tone,or an angel appears to him 
in human thane aud tells him what he brings 
from God. Then the ecstssis ceases, and the 
prophet remembers what ho has heard." 

INTELLECT. Arabic l aql (J*>), 
fahm (***), idrdk 

The Faqir J&ni Muhammad ibn Ae‘ad, in 
his work the Akhldq-i-Jalafl, says : 44 The rea¬ 
sonable mind has two powers, (1^ the power of 
perceiving, and (2) the power of mpeltiny j and 
each of tnese powers has two divisions: in the 
percipient power, 1st, an observative intellect , 
which is the source of impression from the 
celestial sources, by the recoption of those 
ideas which are the materials of knowledge; 
2nd. an active intellect , which, through 
thought and. reflection, is the remote source 
of motion to the body in its separate actions. 
Contained with the appetent and vindictive 
powers, this division originates the occur¬ 
rence of many states productive of action or 
inipaot, as shamo, laughing, crying; in its 
operation on imgination and supposition, it 
leads to the accession of ideas and arts in the 
partial state; and in its relation with the ob¬ 
servative sense and the connection maintained 
between them, it is the means of originating 
general ideas relating to actions, as the 
beauty of truth, the odiousness of falsehood, 
and the like. The impelling power has like¬ 
wise two divisions : 1st, the vindictive power , 
which is the source of forcibly repelling 
what is disagreeable; 2nd, the appetent flower, 
which is the source of acquiring what is agree¬ 
able." (Thompson's od. p. 62.) 

INTERCALATION of the Year. 
Arabic nae?. The privilege of commuting 
the last of the three continuous sacred montlis 
for the one succeeding it, the month Safar , j 


in whiob case Mubatram became secular, and 
§a/ar sacred. M. Caussin de Perceval supposos 
that this innovatioiywas introduced by Qnsaiy. 
an ancestor sixth in ascent from Mu^am 
mad, who lived in the middle of the fifth cen¬ 
tury. Dr. Sprenger thinks that intercalation 
in tlio ordinary sense of the word was not 
practised at Makksh,and that the Arab year* 
was a purely lunar one, performing its cycle 
rogularly, and losing one year in every thirty- 
three. 

The custom of natV was abolished by 
Muhammad, at the farewell pilgrimage, 
a.h. 10, as is stated , in the Qur'an, Sfirah Tx 
86,87:— 

“ Twelve months is the number of jnonths 
with God, according to God's book, since the 
day when He created the heavens and the 
earth: of these four are sacred; this is tho 
right usage. But wrong not yourselves 
thorcin; attack those who join gods with 
God in all, as they attack you in all: and 
know that God is with those who fear Him. 

“ To carry over a sacred month to another, 
is only a growth of infidelity. The Infidels 
are led into error by it. They allow it one 
year, and forbid it another, that they may 
make good the number of months'which God 
hath hallowed, and they allow that whiob 
God hath prohibited." 

INTERCESSION. Ar&bio Ska - 
fa'ah (IftUt). There is a general 
belief amongst Muhammadans that their 
Prophet is a living intercessor for them at 
the throne of God *, but tho Wahhibls state 
that the intercession of their Prophet will only 
be by the permission (/**) of God at the latt 
day, and that there is no intercession for sins 
until tbo Day of Judgment. The teaching of 
the Qur'an and the Traditions seems to be in 
favour of this view. 

Surah ii. 266: “ Who is ho that can inter¬ 
cede with llim but by His own permission ? " 

Surah xix. 60: 44 None eball moet (in tho 
Day of Judgment) with intercession save ho 
who hath entered into covenant with the God 
of mercy." 

Surah xx. 108: 44 No intercesaion shall 
avail on that day, save his whom the Mer¬ 
ciful shall allow, and whose words He shall 

approve." 

Sfirah xxxiv. 22: “No intercession shall 
avail with him but that*whioh Ho Himself 
alloweth." 

Sfirah xxxix. 46: 44 Intercession is wholly 
with God." 

Sfirah lxxviii. 88:* “On tho day whereon 
the spirit (AfiA) and the angels shall stand 
ranged in order they shall .not utter a word, 
save he whom the God of mercy permits, and 
who shall say what it right." 

The statements of Muhammad, as oontained 
in the Traditions, are as follows:— 

44 He is most fortunate in my .intercession 
in the Day of Judgment, who shall have said 
from his boart, without any mixture of hypo 
crisy, 4 There is no deity but God.'" 

44 1 will intercede for those who shall have 
committed greet sins " 
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M Three classek will intercede on the Day 
of Judgment, the Prophets, the Learned, the 
Martyrs.” ( Mishkat , book, xxxiii. eh. xii.) 

The author of the Sharft-t- Afuwaqif says 
(p. 688): According to the Sunnis, the inter¬ 
cession of Muhammad is specially for those 
who hare oommjtted great sins (ahlu 7- 
1cabffir\ for the purpdse of removing punish¬ 
ment ; for Muhammad has said, “ My inter¬ 
cession is for those who hare committed 
great sins.” But the Mu'tasilahs say the 
intercession of Muhammad is for the increase 
of merit, and not for the prevention of 

g unishment; for if is said in the Qur'&n, 
Arab ii. 45: “ Fear the day wherein no soul 
thal) pay reoompense for another souL Nor 
shall intercession be aooepted for it, nor shall 
compensation be taken from it, nor shall they 
tie helped.” 

INTERMEDIATE STATE. The 

state of the soul betwoen the time of death 
and the resurreotion is generally expressed 
by the term k Alam-i-Barsakjh % for an explana¬ 
tion of which refer to the article nanxAKH 
$8fi writers use the term 'Alam-*-Arwak % 
'• The world of spirits.” 

From the Traditions it would appear that 
Muhammad tanght that the intermediate 
state is not one of unoonsoiousness. To the 
wicked it is certainly not; but inasmuch as 
the* Muslim is encouraged to “ *leep (ike the 
bridegroom* it may be inferred that the in¬ 
termediate state of the Muslim is held to be 
one of absolute repose.” [funisbmsnts or 

.TUB OBAVJt.] 

INZAR (jUfari). Listening or lend¬ 
ing an ear to the bankrupt's statement or 
petition. 

INZI'AJ (gVfijrt). Lit. 11 Being dis¬ 
turbed and moved from its place.” A term 
need by the mystics for the movement 
and exoitement of tie heart in the direction 
of God, throngh the effect either of a sermon, 
or of musio and singing. /‘Abdu Y-Raszftq's 
Diet, of (jfrfi Terms .) 

IQALAH(XM). "Cancelling.” In 
law, tbe cancelling or dissolution of sale, or 
any other oontiaet. 

IQ AM All Lit. " Causing 

to stand.” A recitation at the commence¬ 
ment of the stated prayers when said in a 
congregation, after the worshippers have 
taken up their ^position. It is the same as 
the r*ftn, with tne addition of the sontenoe, 
* Verily prayers are now ready ” (Qfldqamati 
'l-falat). The sentences'are, however, recited 
singly by all the sects except the IjKanafis who 
give it exactly as the I'jin. It is npt recited 
by the Imam, but by the person who stands 
behind him, who is called the Muqtadi , or 
“ follower.” In large mosques it is usual for 
the Mu'attin , or. caller to prayor, to take 
this office. But in his absence the person 
who happens to he behind the Imam recites 
tbe lqumah. [imam.] 
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IQRAR 0W- Acknowledgment; 

confession. 

(1) A legal term used for the avowal of the 
right of another upon one’a self in sales, con¬ 
tracts, and divorco. (2) A theologloal term 
used for a confession of the Muslim faith, or 
a confession of *sin. (8) Iqrar-namah , a legal 
deed of acknowledgment. (4) lordr-ndHaA 
flo/cffi, a deed of arbitration by a third party. 
(5) Iqraru 'l-a&am, a confession of guilt by a 
prisoner. (6) Iqrdr *dmm, s public acknow¬ 
ledgment. 

IQTIZA (»Uxi\). Lit. “ Demanding.” 
A term used in the .exegesis of the Qur’ftn for 
sentenoes which demand certain conditions, 
e.g. SOrah iv. 94: 11 Whoso killeth a Mu’min 
fa beliovor) by mischnnce shall be bound to 
free a slave.” Here the oondition domanded 
is that the slavo shall be the property of the 
person who frees him, and If he have not a 
slave to free, then some other expiation is 
required. 

IRADAH (M^\). Purpose, will; 

intention. (1) A word used for the intention, 
or will of man. (2) Iradatu 7/aA, the will of 
God. (8) According to the Sflfi mystics, it 
is ** a flame of love in the heart which desires 
God and longs to be united with Him. (‘Abdu 
r-Rsszaq's Diet, of Suff Terms.') 


IRAM A place mentioned 

in the Qur'an, Sarah lxxxix. 6: “ Iram of the 
columns, the like of whiek has not been 
created in these lands.* 

It is Related that ash-Shaddtd, the son of 
‘Ad, ordered the construction of a terrestia) 
paradise in the desert of ‘Adan, ostensibly 
to rival the eeleetial one, and to be called 
Iram after his groat grandfather. Chi gohtg 
to tako possession of It, he and all hie 


people were struck dead by a noise from 
heaven, and the paradise disappeared. 


ix-'IRlQ LU- “A side, 

or shore.” A country frequently mentioned 
in the Traditions, which extends from *Ab- 
bad in to sl-Maufil in length, and from &1-: 
Qftdisiyah to Halw&n in breadth. Said to be 
so named because it was on the “ shore” of 
the mors Tigris and Euphrates. Its prin¬ 
cipal cities were ai-Basrah and al-Kftfah. and 
were called al-'Jraqnn , or the Two ‘Iraqs. 


‘IRBAN Earnest-money 

paid in any legal transaction. . 


IRHA$ Lii. " Laying* the 

Foundation/ A term used for any wonder 
wrought in behalf of a Prophet before he 
assumes the prophetic office; for oxample.the 
existence of a light on tho forehead-of Mu¬ 
hammad’s ancestors Is an Mo*. (Kitdbu 7- 
Ta'rifat.) 

IRON. Arabic aUtfadxd 

The title of Sflr&h lvii. in the Qur'an, in the 
25th veree of which it is said : “ We (God) sent 
d*wn iron, in which are both keen violence and 
advantages to men.” Zamakbshari says that 
Adam brought down with feint from Paradise 
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five things made of iron, via. an anvil, a pair 
of tongs r two hammers, a greater and lesser, 
mid a needle, 

IRTIDUD (uljJjl). [APOSTASY.] 

‘ISA (cy-e*)- n&lue given to 

Jesus In the Qur’An and all M uh a mm a d a n 
writings [jssus oheist.] 

ISAAC. Arabic I»k&q 
The son of Abraham. He is mentioned in 
the Qurln as specially the ohild of promise, 
and a gift from Gdd to Abraham; and also 
as an inspired prophet. 

Sfkxnh xxi 72: 44 And We (God) gave him 
{Abraham) Jtaac and Jacob as a farther gift; 
and we made them all righteous.” * 

SArah xix. 60: 

44 And when he had separated himself from 
them and that which they worshipped beside 
God, we bestowed on him Isaac and Jacob; 
and each of them we made a prophet 

44 And we bestowed gifts on them in our 
mercy, and gave them the lofty tongue of 
truth.” 

The birth of Isaao as a child of promise to 
AbrahaxA is related in SArah xi. 72-77:— 

44 And our messengers ceme formerly to 
Abraham with glad tidings. ‘Peace/ said, 
they. He said, 4 Peace,* and he tarried not, 
but brought a roasted oalf 

44 And when he few that their hands 
touohed it not* he misliked them, and grew 
fearful of them. They said, ‘Fear not, for 
we are sent to the people of Lot.’ 

44 His wife wis standing by and laughed; 
and we announced Isaac to her; and ’after 
Isaac, Jacob. 

44 She said, 4 Ah* woe is me 1 shall I bear a 
•on when I am old, and when, this my husband 
is an old man f This truly would be a mar¬ 
vellous thing.* 

44 They said, 4 Marvellest thou at the com¬ 
mand of God f God's mercy and blessing bo 
upon you, O people of this house; praise and 
glory are His due ?' 

44 And when Abraham’s fear had passed 
away, and thede glad tidings had reached him, 
he pleaded with us for the people of Lot 
Verily, Abraham was right kind, pitiful, 
relenting.” 

Abraham’s willingness to offer up his son 
is told in the Quran, and from the text 
there 'would seem little doubt but Isaao was 
intendod, although al-BaifAwi and many com¬ 
mentators declare it was IshmaoL The ac¬ 
count runs thus (SArah xxxvii. 97—118) s— 

44 And he saCd, 4 Verily, I repair to my Lord 
who will guide me. 

44 4 0 Lord give me a son, of the righteous.’ 

44 We announced to him a youth of meek¬ 
ness. 

44 And when he became a full-grown youth, 

44 His father said to htfn, 4 My son, I have 
seen in a dream that I should sacrifice thee; 
therefore, consider what thou seest right.' 

“He said, 4 My father, do what thou art 
bidden; of the patient, if God please, shalt 
thou find me.’ 

44 And when they had surrendered them to 
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the will of God, he laid him down upon his 
forehead. 

44 We oried unto him, 4 O Abraham! 

414 Now hast thou satisfied the vision. 
See how we recompense the righteous. 

44 This was indeed a decisive test 

44 And we ransomed his son with a costly 
victim, 

44 And we left this for him among posterity, 

44 4 Pesos ee ox Abeaham 1 * 

44 Thus do we reward the well-doers, 

44 For he was of our believing servants. 

44 And we announced Isaac to him—a 
righteous prophet—* 

44 And on him and on Isaac wp bestowed 
our blessing. And among their offspring 
were well-doers, and others, to their own 
hurt undoubted sinners.” 

The feast of sacrifice, the 4 ldu H-AshA* is 
said to have been instituted in commemora¬ 
tion of this event [ 4 n>u ’l-axha.] 

Syud Ahmad Khan Bahadur, in nU Euayt 
on Arabia, remarks that learned Muham¬ 
madan theologians distinctly say it was Isaac 
and not Ishmael who was to have been 
offered up; but our researches scarcely con¬ 
firm the learned Syud's statement IsmA‘Q 
al-Bukhari. no mean authority, says it was 
Ishmael, and so does al-Baif&wL 

The weight of traditional authority seems 
to be in favour of Isaao, and so does the text 
of the Qur'an, which we have explained in the 
account of Ishmael; and yet amongst both the 
Sunnis and the Shi 4 ahs the opinion is now 
almost universal, that it was Ishmael. 
[UBMAXL.] 

ISAIAH. Arabic Sha'ya’ (»W). 

The name Is not mentioned In iho Qur’tn, but 
al-Baifiwi, the oommentator,Jn remarking on 
Sfiratu 1-Mi‘rij, xviL 4 :— 44 We deoreea to 
the children of Isra’il in the Book, 4 Ve shall 
verily do evil In the earth twioe,'”—says the 
two tins committed by the Israelites were 
first the murder of Sba 4 yA ibn AmaiyA (is. 
Isaiah, son of Amozl or Armiya (•’.«. Jere¬ 
miah) ; and the second, the murder of ZakariA 
and John the Baptist, and the intention of 
killing Jesus 

I’§AB (Mt). Honouring another 
Above oneself. Thinking of another’s gain 
rather than one’s own. . The highest form of 
human friendship. 

‘1SHA* (»U*). The Night Prayer. 

The liturgical prayer recited after the night 
has wpll set in- [peatee.] 

ISHAQ [ISAAC.] 

IStylQlTAH A Shi‘ah 

sect founded by a person named Is^Aq, who 
held that tko Spirit of God existed in the 
Khslifah 4 All 

I8HABATU ’L-MALAK 

«*iUN). [inspiration.] 

ISHMAEL. Arabic IomdHl 
(J**U~1). The eldest son of Abra¬ 
ham, by bis 44 wijt ” Hagar. [jlajae]. 
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ISHMAEL 


(1) The progenitor of the Arabian raoe, 
and, according to the Qur’in, an Inspired 
prophet 8ftrah six. 55:— 

“ And commemorate Itkmael in * the Book;* 
fcr he was true to his promise, and was an 
A poetic, a prophet; 

“And he onjoinod prayer and almsgiving 
on hie people, and was ‘ well-pleasing to his 
Lord.* 

(2) Said to bare assisted bis father in 
the eonstnietion of the Ra'bah. Sarah ii. 

110,121 :-r- 

“ And remember when we appointed the 
Holy House as man's resort and safe retreat, 
and said, 1 Take ye the station of Abraham 
for a plaee of prayer.' And we commanded 
Abraham and- Itkmael , * Purify my house for 
those who shall go in procession round it, and 
those who shall abide there for devotion, and 
those who shall bow down and prostrate 
themselves.' 

* • e * e 

“ And when Abraham, with Itkmael t raised 
the foundations of the House, fAsy *aid t 
*0 our Lord I accept it from ns; for Thou 
art the Hearer, the Knower.'* 

(8) Also mentioned in six other places. 

S0rah U. 184: “ Do ye say that Abraham 
and Itkmael, and Isaac and Jacob, and the 
Tribes were Jews, or Christians ? " 

S0rah ill 78: “ And what was revealed to 
Abraham and Itkmael and Isaao and Jacob 
and the Tribes.’' 

S0rah iv. 161: “ And we inspired Abraham 
and ItkmM , and Jacob and the Tribes.* 

S0rah vL 86: “And Itkmael and Elisha, 
and Jonah, and Lot* 

80rah xxi. 85: “ And Itkmael , and Idris, 
and Zu *I-Kifl, all these were of the patient* 

S0rah xxxviiL 48: “ And remember Itkmael , 
and Elisha, and Za 1-Kifl, for each was 
righteous.* 

(4) According to the Old Testament, Ishmael 
had twelve sons, and Muhammadan tradition 
also agrees with this 

Genesis xxv. 12: '* Now theeo are the 
generations of Ishmael, Abraham’s son, whom 
Hagar the Egyptian, Sarah's handmaid, bare 
unto Abraham. And these are the names 
of the eons of Ishmael, according to their 
generations: ths first-born of Ishmkel, Ne¬ 
bs Jot h ; and Kedar, and Adbeel, and Mibsam, 
and Mishina, and Dumab, and Masai, and 
Hadar, and Tema, and Jstur, and Naphish, 
and Kedemah. These are the sons of Ishmael, 
and these are their names by their oastles, 
twelve princes according to their nations.* 

The names of these sons of Ishmael oafi 
still be distinguished amongst the tribes, the 
names of which occur In Muhammadan 
hlstonr: Nebajoth (Nabafui), the founder 'of 
the Nabathean nation, who succeeded the 
Idnmeans in Arabia, and were an important 
people in Northern Arabia. Kedar (Qaidar). 
was also a famous tribe, so famous that the 
Badawis of the desert applied the name to 
all Jews. Dumsh is still preserved in the 
name Dflmatu 1-Janda). Tema corresponds 
with Taimah, and Jetur with the Jadttr of 
modern Arabia. Muhammad is said to have 


imm- 

•rely, 
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been descended from Ishmael’s second son 
Kedar (Qaidar), through one named ( Adnan. 
The period between 'Adnftn and Ishmael is 
doubtful. Some reckon forty generations, 
others only four. Umm Salmah, one of the 
Prophet’s wives, said ‘Adnta was the son of 
1 Adad, the son of Uumaisa, son of Nabat, sen 
of Ishmael (Soe Abu '£-£td£7p. 62.) Muslim 
historians, however, admit that the podigree 
of Muhammad bey ond ‘Adnin is uncertain; 
hut they are unanimous in tracing his desoent 
to ‘Adnin in ths following line: (i) Muham¬ 
mad, (2) 'Abdu llAh, (8) Aba Muttalib, (4) 
Hfcahim, (5) ‘Abdu Man&f, (6) Quf&iy, (7) 
Kilib, (8) Murrah, (9) Ka*b, (10) Luwsiy, 
(11) GhMfb, (12) Fihr, (18) MiUk, (14) An- 
Nafr, (15) Kinftnah, (16) Khusaimah. (17) 
Mudrikah, (18) Al-Ya\ (19) Mu*ar, (20) 
Nis&r, (21) Ma‘add, (22) ‘Adnta. 

Syud Ahmad Khan Bahadur, traces the 
desoent of Muhammad to Kedar, the son 
of Ishmael, and the view is one in accordance 
with that of most Muslim writers. In the 
time of Isaiah the two chief Arabian tribes 
seem to have been the descendants of Nebajoth 
and Kedar. (See Isaiah lx. 7.) “ All the flocks 
of Kedar shall be gathered unto thee, the 
rams of Nebajoth shall minister unto thee.* 

(61 The aoeount of Hagar leaving Abra- 
hame home is given in numerous traditions. 
Bnt there are two traditions given by Ibn 
‘Abbia, and recorded in the §abib of al- 
Bukhiri. whioh are the foundation of Muham¬ 
madan history on the subject. We give them 
as they have been translated by Syud Ahmad 
Khan, and afterwards append the Scripture 
narrative, which can be compared with the 
traditions of leltai :— 

Tradition /. 

For reasons known only to Abraham and 
his wife, Sarah, the former took Ishmael, his 
son, and the boy's mother (Hagar), and left 
his eonntry. 

And they had with them a skin full of 
water. 

Ishmaei's mother drank from out the skin, 
suckling her child. 

Upon her arriving at the place where Meeea 
now stands, she placed the child under a 
bush. 

Then Abraham returned to come baok to 
his wife, and the mother of Ishmael followed 
him, 

Until she reached Keda. 

And‘ she ealled out, M O Abraham, with 
whom lea vest thou me ? * 

He answered, u With God.* 

She replied, “lam satisfied with my God.* 

Then sne returned, and commenced drink¬ 
ing out of the skin, and suokled her infant 
until the water was oonsumed. 

And she thought that if she went and 
looked around, ahe might, perhaps, tee some¬ 
one ; and she went. 

She ascended Mount Safi, and looked 
around to see whether or not there was 
anyone in sight * then hastily returning 
through the wilderness, she ascended the 
mountain of Marvi. 

28 
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Then she Mid, *• I ipust now go and see 
bow my child is.” And she went, and saw 
that he was at the point of death; but not 
being able to compose her mind, ahe said, 
“ if I go and look around, per&dventure I 
may see someone.” And accordingly she 
ascended the mountain oi Safa, but could 
descry no one. 

And this she repeated seren times. 

She then said, “It will be better for me 
to go and see my child.* But she suddenly 
heard a voice. 

And she replied, “ Kindly assist me, if you 
have any compassion ” 

The angel whs Gabriel. 

The narrator of the tradition, stamping the 
earth with his footot said, this was exactly 
what the angel did, and that water issued 
from the*spot; and she began to widen the 
hole. 

It is related by Ibn ‘Abbas,that the Prophet 
said that had she (Uagar) allowed the water 
to remain* in its former state, the water would 
then have continued issuing forth for ever. 

She used to drink that water and suckle 
her child. 


Tradition II. 

Abraham brought with him his wife (Hagar) 
aud hie son (Ishmael), 

Whom she (Hagar) suckled. 

And they both placed the child close by the 
spot where the Kaaba now stands undfcr a 
bush. 

Near the well of Zamsem, near the lofty 
side of the temple—and in those days Mecca 
was uninhabited and without water—and they 
deposited the child In the above place. 

And Abraham placed beside them a bag 
foil of dates, 

And a akin full of water. 

Then returned Abraham, and [shmael'a 
mother ran after him, 

And said, “ Abraham, whither goeat thou, 
and wherefore lea vest thou me hero ? 

“ In this wilderness, where there is no one 
te pity me, neither is there anything to eat ? * 
This she repeated several times, but Abraham 
hearkened not unto her. Then she asked 
him, “ Has God oommaudcd thee to do this ? ” 

He answered, “ Tea." 

“ Then,* said she, “ God will cause no harm 
to eomo unto me.” 

Thereupon she returned back. 

And Abraham went away, and when he 
reached Saneoa, he could not see those he 
bad left behind him. 

Then he turned towards Mecca, and prayed 
thus: “O Lord, I have caused some of my 
offspring to . settle in an unfruitful Talley, 
near thy holy house, 0 Lord, that they may 
be constant in prayer. Grant, therefore, that 
the hearts of some men may be affected 
with kindness towards them; and do thou 
bestow on them all sorts of fruits, that they 
may give thanks.” 

Ana the mother of Ishmael began to suckle 
her child* and to drink water nut of the skin 
until It was sen plied. 


And she and her son felt thirsty. And when 
she saw that hep child was suffering from 
thirst, she could not bear to see it in such a 
plight, and retired, aud reaohed the mountain 
of Safa, that was near, and asoending it, 
looked at the plain, in the hope of seeing 
someone ; but, not perceiving anyone, sho 
came down from the mountain. 

When she reached the desert, she girded 
up her loins and ran as one mad, until she 
crossed the desert, and ascended Mount 
Mar?a; but sho could not see anyone. 

Sho repeated the same seven times. 

It is related by Ibn ‘Abbas, that the Prophet 
said that this was the origin of the custom of 
true believers running between these moun¬ 
tains during the Haj. 

And when she ascended the Marva mountain, 
she heard a voioe. 

She was startled thereat; and upon boa ring 
it again, slio said, “ Wherefore cal lest th/ni on 
me? Assist me if thou canal.’’ 

She then nw sn angel near the Zamsem. 

He (the angel) made a hollow place, either 
by bis foot or with his wing, and the water 
issued forth; and the mother of Ishmael com¬ 
menced widening it. 

She filled the skin with water, which came 
out of it as from s fountain. 

It is related by Ibn ‘Abbas that the Prophet 
said, “ May God bless the mother of Ishmael. 
Had she left the Zamsem as it was, or had 
she not filled her skin with water, then the 
Zamsem wonld always have remained an 
overflowing fountain.” 

Then she drank tho water, and snekled 
her child. 


The aooouut as given in the Bible, Genesis 
xxii. 9, Is as follows:— 

‘* And Sarah saw tho son of Hagar the 
Egyptian, which she hail borne unto Abraham, 
mucking. Wherefore she said unto Abraham, 
Cast out this bondwoman and her son; for 
the son of this bondwoman shall not be heir 
with my son, even with Isaac. And this 
thing was very grievous in Ahraham’s sight, 
because of his son. And &od said unto 
Abraham, Let it not be grievous in thy sight 
because of the lad, and because of tby bond • 
woman; In all that Sarah hath said unto thee, 
hearken unto her voice; fur in Isaac shall 
thy seed be called. And also of the son of 
the bondwoman will I make a nation, because 
be is tby seed. And Abraham rose up early 
in the morning, and took bread, and a bottle 
of water, end gave it unto Hagar, putting it 
on her shoulder, and the child, and sent her 
away; and she departed, and wandered in 
the wilderness of Beersheba. And the water 
was spent in the bottle, end she cast the 
child under one of the shrubs. And sho 
went, and set her down over against hitn a 
good way off, as it wero a bow shot; for she 
said, Let me not see the death of the child. 
And she sat over against him, and lifted up 
her voice, and wept. And God heard the voice 
of the lad, aud the angel of God estled to 
Hagar out of heaven, and said unto bet, 
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What ailetb thee, Hagar ? Few not; for God 
hath hoard the roSo* of the lad where be ia. 
Arise, lift op the lad, and hold him in thine 
hand, for I will make him a great nation. 
And God opened her eyes, and she saw a well 
of water; and she wont, and filled the bottle 
with water, and gave the lad drink. And 
God was with the lad; and he grew, and 
dwelt in the wilderness, and became an archer. 
And he dwelt in the wilderness of Paran; and 
his mother took him a wife ont of the land of 


Egypt” 

With reference to the aboro aocount, as 
given in Holy Scripture, Synd Ahmad Khfin 
remarks *— 

44 Notwithstanding the perfect coincidence 
of the facts taken from the Scriptures with 
those from the Koran, as above shown, there 
are, nevertheless, three very important quos- 
tions which suggest themselves respecting 
Ishmael's settlement 

“ First Where did Abraham leave Ishmael 
and his mother after expelling them from his 
homo? 

44 Secondly. Where did Ishmael and Hagar 
settle after their wanderings in the desort ? 

44 Thirdly. Was it in the very spot whero 
they bad rested for tho first time, or in some 
other place ? 

44 The Koran mentions nothing on tho sub¬ 
ject ; bnt there are some local traditions, and 
also a few Hadeeses, which treat of it, the 
latter, however, by reason of their not pos¬ 
sessing sufficient authority, and from tneir 
not being traced up to the Prophet, are as 
little to be relied on as the foriner. The looal 
traditions being deemed unworthy of credit, 
from their mixing up together occurrences 
that had happened on various and different 
occasions, wo ao not think it necessary to dwell 
on the first question more than has been 
done by the Scriptures themselves, which say 
that 4 He (Abraham) sent her (HAgar) away; 
and she departed, and wandered in the wilder¬ 
ness of Beersheba.’ 

44 As for tho two remaining questions, al¬ 
though the language of Scripture is not very 
olear—since, in one place it says, 4 And he 
(Ishmael) grew, and dwelt in the wilderness, 
and became an archor* (Gen. xxL 20), and 
in another, 4 He (Ishmael) dwelt in tho wil¬ 
derness of Paran * (Gen. xxi. 21), passages 
which would certainly lead ns to infer that 
Ishmael had changed the place of his abode; 
vet, as no Christian commentator represents 
him as having removed from one place to 
another, and as, moreover, neither the reli¬ 
gions nor the local traditions of the Moham- 
rnedans in any way confirm the above, it may 
bo safely asserted that Ishmael and his mother 
did not change the place where they dwelt, 
and that by the word 4 wilderness ’ alono the 
sacred writer meant the wilderness of Paran. 
The solving of the whole question depends, 
therefore, hpon ascertaining and fixing the 
position of the said wilderness of Paran, 
where Ishmael is said to have settled. 

“ Oriental geographers mention throe places 
ss known by the appellation of Paran. First, 
that wilderness wherein the city of Mecca 


now stands, and the mountains in its vicinity j 
aeoondly, those mountains and a village which 
are situated In Eastern Egypt, or Arabia 
Petraea; and thirdly, a district in the pro¬ 
vince of Sam&reand. 

(6) Al-Bai* Awl says it was Ishmael, and not 
Isaao, Whom Abraham was willing to offer up 
as a sacrifice; but this vie* is neither sap- 
ported by tbe text of the Qur'an nor by the 
preponderance of traditional testimony. If 
we compare S&rah xi. 74: 44 And We announced 
Isaac (as tbe ohild of promise) to her,” with 
Surah xxxvii. 99: “.We announced (ss a 
child ol promise) to him a youth of meekness; 
and when he became a fall-grown youth, his 
father said to him, 4 My son, I have seen in a 
dream that I should sacrifice thee ’ ”—there 
can be no doubt in any candid mind that, as 
far as the Qur’in is concerned, Isaao and 
not IshmAol is intended, [isaao.] 

The two commbntators al-Kam&l&n cmoto 
a number of traditions on the subject They 
say Ibn ‘Umar, Ibn 4 Abbls,Hssar, and *Abdn 
’llih ibn Ahmad, relate that it was Isaac; 
whilst Ibn Mas 4 tld, Mnj&hid, ‘Ik rim ah, Qata- 
dab, and Ibn Ial^&a say it was Ishmael. But 
whatever may bo the real faols of the oase, it 
is cortain that popular tradition amongst both 
Sunnis and Sni'ahs assigns the honour to 
Ishmael, and believe the great Festival of 
Sacrifice, the 4 Idu *1-A?h*i to have been eatab- 
blished to commemorate the event. [ 4 n>u ’l- 
AZHJu] 

The author of the Shf*ah work, the Ifaj/itu 
V -Qplub (Merrick’s edL .p. 28) says: "On i 
certain occasion when this illustrious father 
(Abraham) was performing the rites of the 
pilgrimage at Mecoa, Abraham said to his 
belovAd child, 4 1 dre&mod that I must sadrifloe 
you; now oonsider what is to be done with 
reference to such an admonition.* Ishmael 
replied, 4 Do as you shall be commanded of 
God. Verify your dream. Von will find me 
endure patiently.’ Bnt when Abraham was 
about to sacrifice Ishmael, the Most High 
God made a black and white sheep his sub¬ 
stitute a sheep which had been pasturing 
forty years in Paradise, and was created by 
the direct power of God for this event. Now 
every sheep offered on Mount Mini, until tho 
Day 9 f Jndgmont is a substitute, or a com¬ 
memoration of the snbstitnto for Ishmael.” 

The Idea is universal amongst Muhamma¬ 
dans that the incident took plaoe oh Mount 
Mini near Makkah, and not in the 44 land of 
Moriah,” aa stated in Genesis xxii. 8. (For a 
discussion on the site of Mount Moriah, see 
Mr. George Grove’s article in Smith’s Diet, of 
the BibleT) 

Sir William Muir says {Life of Mahomet , 
new ed. p. xvii.): 44 By a summary adjust¬ 
ment, the story of Palestine became tho story 
of the Hej&z. The precincts of tho KA&ba 
were hallowed as the scene of Hager’s distress, 
and the sacred well Z&msem as the source 
of hdr relief. The pilgrims hasted to and 
fro between Safa and Marwa in memory of 
hex hurriod steps In search of water. It was 
Abraham and Ishmael who built thefMeoeanl 
temple, plaoed in it tho black stone, end 
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established for all mankind the pilgrimage to 
Araf&t. In imitation of him it waa that 
atones were flung by pilgrims at SatAn; and 
sacrifices were offered at Mind in remem branoo 
of the vicarious sacrifice by Abraham instead 
of his son. And thus, although 'the indige¬ 
nous rites may have been little if at all 
altered, by the sdoptaon of tho Abrahamio 
legends, they oame to be viewed in a totally 
different light, and to be connected in the 
Arab imagination with something of the 
sanotlty of Abraham, tho Friend of Qod. 
The gulf between the gross idolatry of 
Arabia -and the pure theism of the Jews was 
bridged over. Upon this common ground 
Mahomet took his stand, and proclaimed to 
his people a new and a spiritual system, in 
acoents to which all Arabia could respond. 
The rites of the Kaaba were retained, but 
stripped by him of every idolatrous tendenoy; 
and they still hang, a strange unmeaning 
shroud, around the uving theism of IslAm.” 

‘ISHQ (jAfi). “ Love.” A word 

used by mystic writers to express a divine 
love. The word, however, preferred by or¬ 
thodox Muslim writers for the love of 

God, or love to God, is bubb 

ISLliC Resignation to 

the will of Qod. The word generally used by 
Muhammadans thcmaolves for their religion 
( Abdu ’l-Hsqq says it implies submission to 
the divine will; And Muhammad explained it 
to main the observance of the five duties: 
u) Bearing witness that there is but one 
uod (2) Reciting the daily prayers; (8) 
Giving the legal alms j (4) Observing the 
Bamaf&n or month** fast; (6) Making the 
pilgrimage to Makkeh once in a lifetime. 

In the Qur*in the word is used for doing 
homage to God. Islam is said to be the reli- 

J ion of all the prophets from the time of 
braham, as will appear from the following 
verses (Bfirah iii. 78,79)“ Sax: We believe 
in God and in what hath been sent down to 
Abraham, and Ishmaol, and Isaao, and Jacob, 
and the Tribes, and in what was given to 
Modes, and Jeans and the Prophets from their 
Lord. We make no difference between them, 
and to Him are we resigned (i.e. Muslims). 
Whoso desireth any other religion than Islam, 
that religion shall never be accopted of Him, 
and in tbe next world he shall be lost.** 

There are three words used by Muham¬ 
madan writers for religion, namely Z)U, 
Millak L and Haihab ; and in the Kitabu 7- 
Ta'ri/ut, the difference implied in these words 
is said to bo as follows i—Din. as It stands in 
ita relation to God, e.g. D'tnu ’llah, the religion 
of God ; Millah, aa it stands in relation to a 
prophot or lawgiver, e.g. Millatu Ibrahim, 
tho religion of Abraham; and Magkab, as it 
stands in relation to tho divinos of Ialim, ay. 
hfaihab flanafi, the religion or religious 
teaching of Abu Hani/ah. The expression Din, 
however, is of general Application, [kxugion.] 
Those who profess the religion of Islam are 
called Musalmins, Muslims, or Mn'mins. 

Ahlu H-Kitab , M tho people of the Book,* ia 


usod for Muhammadans, Jews, and Oirna- 
tians. 

I§M (*ft). A sin; anything for¬ 

bidden by the law. 

‘ISMAH (JU-e). Lit . “Keeping 
back from sin.*’ Tbe continence and freedom 
from sin which Muhammadans aay was tho 
state of each Prophet, and which .is that of 
nfant children. 

ISMA*1L [iSHMAKL.] 

ISMA'lL (JofU-^). The name of 

the augel who is said to have accompanied 
the angel Gabriel in his last visit to the 
Prophet on his death-bed. He ia aaid to 
oommand one hundred thousand angels. 
(Mithkat, book xxiv. ch. x. pt. 8.) 

ISMA‘IIjTYAH (WU). a 

Shi‘ah sect who said that Iama 4 tl ibn Ja*far 
af-$adiq was the true Imim and not M&sfc 
al-K&sim, aud who held that God was neither 
existent jnor non-oxistent, nor intelligent nor 
unintelligent, nor powerful nor helpless, Ac. ; 
for, they said, it is not possible for any thing 
or attribute to be associated with God,, for 
Ho is the maker of all things, even of names 
and attributes. (Kitabu *f-r a‘r[/o/, in loco.) 

ISM-I-JALALl (JU- r .\). Any 

of the attributes of Goa which oxprees His 
power and greatness, ay. ai-lfilin, the 
Judge, al-Aail, the Just; al-K.<0ir, tho 
Great, [god. 

ISM-I-JAMALI (JW pA). Any 

of the attributes of God which express His 
mercy or condescension, e.g. ar-Rahim, the 
Compassionate; as-Savi P, the Hearer; al- 
Hafis, the Guardian. 

ISM-I-^IFAH (&• p-\). Name of 

a divine attribute. 

al-ISMU ’L-A‘ZAM ^}\). 

The exalted name of God, which is genorally 
believed to be known only to tbe Prophets. 
Muhammad is related to have said tnat ft 
occurs in either the S&ratn ’1-Baqarah, iL 286: 
“ God (Allah) there is no God but Ho (Hu), 
tbe Living (al-Haiy), the Belf-subslstent 
(al'Qaivum) or in the Suratu «A1I ‘Imrin, 
hi. 1/which contains tbe same words; or in 
the Suratu Ta Ha, xx. 110: “ Faces shall be 
humbled before the Living ( al-ffaiw ) and the 
Self-Bubsiotent (al-Qaiyvtn)” 

It is therefore generally held to be either 
AUoh, or Hu, or al-Haiy, or at- Qaiyum 
It is very probable that the mysterious 
title of tbe Divine Being refers to the great 
name of Jehovah, tbe superstitious reverence 
for which on the part of the Jews must havs 
been woll known to Mohammad. 

I8MU ’Z-ZAT ^.n. Name 

of the Divine Essence; tbe essential name of 
God, i.e. AU&h, or Hit, as distinguished from 
His attributes, [allau ] 

I§N A-‘I8H ARI YAH (JiytmLfl). 

IaU u The twelve eans." Those Shrahs who 
acknowledge the twelve Imirns. [shtAr] 
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I8QAT 

1SQAT [abortion.] 

ISRA (c5^). [mi'raj.] 

ISRAEL. Arabic Itrd'il (Jefy-l). 

The surname of Ya'qQb (Jacob). Al-Baffftwi 
■aye the meaning of larlH in Hebrew ia 
Sufioatu *lldh, t.e, “the sincere friend of 
God ”ior, as some say, *Abdu 'Udh, «the ser¬ 
vant or God. Band Isrffii, «• the children of 
Israel,* is a term that frequently occurs in 
the Qur’in. The xvnth chapter of the Qur’in, 
known as the Siiratu 7-J/i‘rai, is also oellsd 
the Surat* Bahi lsrafik 

ISRAF Lit, " Wasting'.” 

•Extravagance in religions dntiea, t.e. doing 
more than is required by the law. 

ISRAFlL (J^W). The Arch¬ 
angel who will sound tne trumpet at the-Day 
of Resurrection. His name, however, does 
not occur in either the Qur'an, or the Tradi¬ 
tions. 

ISRA R (jly*!). A word used by 

the Arabs for a horse pricking np his ears, 
and not obeying the rein. A term in Muham¬ 
madan theology for persisting in any sin, 
and being determined to commit the sin in 
future. 

ISSUE OP BLOOD. Arabic IttU 

bdfah (i*W). [mustahazah.] 

ISTPANAH (HUU). Lit. “ Seek. 

ing aid.* Imploring help from God. The 
word ooeura in the SQratu l-F&tibah, or the 
ilret chapter of the Qur’in, which ia part of 
the liturgical prayer: «sU|L wa- 

Ijfnka nasta'in, "Of Thee only do we seek 
helpi* 

ISTIBRA 9 The purifica¬ 

tion of the womb. The period of probation, 
of one menses, to be observed after the pur- 
ehaee of a female slave (or in the case of a 
virgin under age), the period of one month 
before she Is taken to her master's bed. 

ISTIB§AR (tW-l), A Book of 

Muhammadan traditions, received by the 
Shi*ahs, compiled by 8haikb Nssim *d-D!n 
AbU Ja'far Muhammad at-TCs!, A.b. 61$. 

ISTIDIiAL (JJjuuI), A term used 

in the science of exegesis for those sentences 
which require certain proofs.' [qur’a*. J 

ISTJLDRAJ (rUajuI). Lit. 44 Pro¬ 
moting by degrees, step by step.* The word 
occurs in the Qur’in for an unbeliever being 
brought by degrees to bell and destruction. 

Sflrah vii. 181: “ They who say our signs 
are lies. We (God) will bring them down $tep 
by step ffom whence they know not*' 

Sflrah lxviii. 44: M We (God) will surely 
brfng them down s(sp by step from wbenoe they 
do mot know, and I (God) will let them have 
♦heir way; for My device ia sure.” 

(I* this verse the sudden transition from the 
first person plural to the first person singular, 
Jbr the Almighty , is peculiar j it is, however, of 
frequent o cc urre nce in the Qur'an.) 
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ISTIQEFAR (jUfcul). Seeking 

forgiveness of God. It is related of Muham¬ 
mad that he said:— 

11 1 swear by God that I ask pardon of God, 
and repent before Him more than seventy 
times daily. 

u 0 men. ropont and turn to God, for verily 

I repent before Him one hundred times a 

day. ( Mishloat, book x. oh. iif.) 

ISTIHA?AB[: (A*v^u\). The issue 

of blood of women; during which time they 
are ceremonially unclean. (Vide Mishkdt , 
book iii eh. xvi.i 

ISTIIISAN Lit. “ Ap- 

proving.* A term used in the exegesis of tne 
Qur’in and of the Qadig. It implies the 
rojeotion of Qiy&s Toitas), and.the admission 
of the law of expediency. 

For example, it is a law of Islim that 
everything that is washed must be squeezed 
like a cloth ; but, as it is impossible to squeeze 
a vassal, it is evident that it must be oleaneed 
without squoozing. (Nuru *l-Anwar, p. 208.) 

ISTIKBARAH (IjWU). Lit. 

II A.king (.Toon.” A prmv.r tar apeoi.l 
favours and blessings, eonsirang of the recital 
of two rdhah prayers. (Mishkdt, book Iv. 
eh. xLl 

Jflbir says i “ The Prophet taught the iff i- 
Ofirah, as be also did a chapter of the 
Qur’fln; and he said, • When anyone of you 
intends doing a thing, he must perform two 
raid ah prayers expressly for IitiQdrah, and 
afterwards recite the following supplieation: 
O God, I snpplioate Thy help, in Thy groat 
wisdom; and I pray for ability through Thy 

f ower. 1 ask a thing of Thy bounty. Thon 
nowest all, but 1 do not. Thou art powerfn), 
and 1 am not. Tboti knowest the secrets of 
mbn. . 0 God t if the matter I am about to 
undortaka is good for my faith, my life, and 
my futurity, then make it easy for me, and 
give me success ia it. But if It Is bad for my 
faith, my lifo, and my futurity, then put it 
away from me, and show me what is good, and 
satisfy me. And the person praying shall 
mention in his prayer the business whioh he 
has In hand.’ * 

' This very simple and commendable Injunc¬ 
tion has, however, been perverted to super¬ 
stitious uses. 

Mr. Lane, in his Modem Egyptians , sa ji :— 

* Some persons have recourse to the Qur'&n 
for an answer to their doubts. This they call 
making an * istilchdrah," or application for 
the favour of Heaven, or for direction in the 
right course. Repeating throe tlmee the open¬ 
ing chapter, the ll&th chapter, and the fifty- 
eighth veree of the sixth chapter, they let 
the book fall open, or open it at random, and, 
from tho seventh lino of the right-hand page, 
draw their answer. 

M The words ofton will not convey a 
direct answer, but are taken as affirmative or 
negative according as their general teneur is 
good or bad, promising a blessing, or de¬ 
nouncing a threat, Ac. Instead of reading 
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tho seventh lino of this page, so me count the 
ooxnber of letters kha and theen ■which ooear 
in tho whole page; and if the kh a’s predomi¬ 
nate, the inference is favourable. Kha repre¬ 
sents kheyr , or good ; atuen , shut, or evil. 
There it another mode of itlikhdrah ; which 
is, to take hold of any two points of a sobhhah 
(or rosary), after reciting the Fafhhah three 
times/and then to count the beads between 
those two points, saying, in passing tho first 
bond through tho fingers, ‘ [I assert] the 
absolute glory of Qod;* in passing the see ond, 
4 Plwise be to Ood; 9 in. passing tho tb ird, 
4 There is no deity but Qod; 1 and ropaat ing 
these expressions in tho same order, to the 
last bead. If the first expressiou fall to the 
last bead, the answer is afilrmatite and fa¬ 
vourable ; if the second, indifferent; if th e 
last, negative. This is practised by mau 
persons. 

44 Somo, again, in similar cases, on lying 
down to sleep at night, beg of God to direct 
them by a dream; by causing them to see 
something whito or green, or water, if the 
action which they contemplate be approved, 
or if they are to oxpect approaching good 
fortune; and if not, by causing them to see 
something black or red, or fire; they then 
reoite the Fafhhah ten times, and continue 
to repeat these words: 4 0 Qod, favour 
our lord Mohammad 1 * — until they fall 
asleep." (.Modern Egyptian* , vol. L 888.) 

Amongst pious Muslims in Asia it is usual 
to reoite the two rafcah prayers before retiring 
to rest, in the hope that Qod will reveal His 
will in a dream during the night. 

ISTlLlD Claim of off. 

spring. A legal term signifying the act of a 
Muslim, having a ohlld born to him of a female 
slave, which lie acknowledges as his own, 
whereby tho slavo booomes free. ( Hidiyoh , 
vol. i. p. 478.) 

I9TILA1.1 (C»U), pi. Iftildhat. A 

phrase; a term; idiom. A theological term. 

The author of the Kitabu 'i-Tu'fxfdt says 
it is the agreement of a tribe, or sect, or 
party, to give a special meaning to a word, 
over and above that which it has in its literal 
sense, but which is in accordance with it. 

ISTINJA’ (» ^*?■■ !). Abstersion; 

concerning which there are most minute in¬ 
structions in the Traditions and in other 
books of Muslim divinity. Such acts of 
cleansing must be performed with the left 
hand, with not less than throe handfuls of 
water, or with three of dry earth. (Mish- 
kat, book ii. 1.) 

ISTINSHAQ (jVjluu. 1), The act 

of throwing water up into the nostrils, which 
is part of the religions ablution or wa|«. 
[ablution.] 

ISTIQAMAH Lfcut). Lit . 

44 Standing erect." A term (1) used by the 
$Ofi mystics for rectitude of life, purity of 
life; (2) being constant in religion according 
to the rules of tho Qur'in. 


I8T1QBAL (JMM). Lit. “Going 

forth to meet.” (1) A custom amongst Ori¬ 
entals of going out to meet a friend or guest 
on his arrival; (2) turning the face towards 
Makkah for prayer; (8) a coming era or 
period; the future. 

ISTIRJA 1 (gWjU). Lit. “Re- 

turning.** A term need for the act of appeal¬ 
ing to Qod for help in tho time of affliction by 
repeating the following ejaculation from the 
Qur'an, Stirah ii. 160: fnna lilldhi wu intid 
ilaihi ruji i un t 44 Verily, we belong to Qod, 
and verily we shall return to God. 11 This 
formula is used by Muhammadans in any 
danger or sudden calamity, especially in the 
presence of death. 

ISTI$HAB (s>«*-U). A law or 

injunction contained in a previous revelation 
(eg. the Law of Moses) and not abrogated by 
the succeeding law-giver. 

ISTISNA’ (*Ufcu.\). Lit . “Ex¬ 
cepting or excluding." A term used for the 
custom of exclaiming, 44 If Qod wilL" It is 
in accordance with the injunctions of the 
Qur’an, Surah xviii. 28: 44 And never say of 
anything, 4 Verily, I am going to do that to¬ 
morrow/ without, 4 If Qod wilL’ ” (Compare 
James iv. 16: 44 For ye ought to say, If 
the Lord will.") 

I8TISQA* (»U—*-\). Prayers for 

rain, consisting of two rah ah prayers. CMiak - 
kit , book iv. on. bii.) 

PTAQ (jls*\). Lit.'" Setting free.” 

The manumission of slaves, [ilavmly.] 

ITFlR (jt*M). [POTIPHAK.] 

PTIKAF Seeking retire- 

meat in a mosqno during the last ton days of 
the Fast of Itaxnaffcn ; during which time the 
worshipper does not loavo tho piaeo,oxuopl for 
necessary purposes. Tho time is spout in 
reciting the Qur'an and in performing the 
ceremony of gikr, or the recital of the names 
and praises of the Deity. 

TTQ (OM*). " Being free.** In the 

language of the law it ’ ,A 
given to a person by the 
Hence the emancipation 
vol. i. p. 418.) 

ITTIHAD (oW). Union; con¬ 
cord ; intimate friendship. A term nsed by 
the $ufi mystfos for 44 seeing the existence of 
all things visible as only existing in Qod." 
( 4 Abdu 'r-Raszftq’s Diet, of Sufi Terms.) 

IZN (^J\). Permission, [intsb- 

0X881 ON.] 

‘IZRA’IL (Tho Augel of 

Doath, or the Mulaku 'l-haul, who comes to 
a man at the hour of death to carry his soul 
away from the body See QuriAn, Sftrab 
xxxu. II: 44 The Angtl of Doath shall takeyou 
away, he who is given chaxge ot you. Then 
uxtto your Lord shall ye return." 


ejgmnes we power 
extinction of bondage, 
of slaves. ( Hidagahy 
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Muhammad is related to have laid that 
when the Angel of Death approaches a believer 
he site at hie head and says, “ O puro soul, 
come forth to God's pardon and pleasure t ” 
And then the soul oomes out as gently as 
water from a bag. Bnt. in the ease of an 
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infldel, the Angel oi Death *Hs at his ^ead and 
says, “ 0 impure soul, como forth to the 
wrath of God 1 * And then the Angel of Death 
draws it out as a hot spit is drawn out of wet 
wool. ( Mitkkdt , book v. qh. iil.) 



JABALtT MCSA The 

Mount of Moses; Mount Sinai. It is called 
in the Qur'in, SOrah ii. 60, at-Tur , “The 
Mountain.** 

al-JABARIYAU Lit. 

“ The Necessitarians.” A sect of Muhamma¬ 
dans who deny free agenoy in man. 

They take their denomination from Jabr , 
which signifies " necessity or compulsion; " 
because they hold man to he neeeesarily and 
inevitably constrained to aot as he does by 
force of God's eternal and immutable decree. 
Thin sect is distinguished Into two species, 
some being more rigid and extreme in their 
opinion, who are thence called pure Jabari- , 
yahs; and othere, more moderate, who aro 
therefore callod middle Jahariyahs. The 
former will.not allow men to be seid either to 
eet, or to have any powor at all, either opera¬ 
tive or acquiring, assorting that man can do 
nothing, but produces all his actions by 
necessity, having neither power, nor will, nor 
ehoiee, any more than an inanimate agent. 
They also declare that rewarding and punish¬ 
ing are also the effecte of necessity; and the 
same they say of the imposing of oommands. 
This was tho doctrine of the Jahmfyabs, the 
followers of Jahm ibn Sufwin, who likewise 
held that Paradise and Hell will vanish, or bo 
annihilated, after those who are destined 
thereto respectively shall have entered them, 
so that at last there will remain no existing 
being besides God, supposing those words of 
tbe Qur'in which declare thet the inhabitants 
of Paradise and of Hell shall remain therein 
for ever, to be hyperbolical only, and intended 
for corroboration, and not to denote an eternal 
duration in reality. The moderate Jabariyabs 
aro they who ascribe some power to man, but 
such a power as hath no influenoe on the 
ection ; for as to those who grant the power 
of man to have a certain influenoe on the 
action, which influenco it called Acquisition, 
some will not admit them to be called Ja- 
bariyahs, though others reckon those also to 
be called middle Jsharlyah*, and to contend 
for the middle opinion botwoon abaotuto 
necessity and absolute liberty, who attribute 
to man acquisition, or concurrence, in pro¬ 
ducing the action, whereby he gaineth com¬ 
mendation or blame (yet without admitting it 
to have any influence on the notion)’, and, 
therefore, make the Ashdrians a branch of 
this sect. (Bale’s Koran, Introd.) 

JABARtXT The posses¬ 

sion of power, of omnipotence. One of the 
mystio stages of tbo §flfi. [simian.] 


JABBAR (jW). Omnipotent; an 
absolute sovereign. Al-Jabbar , “The Ab¬ 
solute.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of Ood. 

Sftrab lix. 23: "The King, the Holy, the 
Peaceful, the Faithful, tho Protector, the 
Mighty, the Absolute, tbe Great. 

JABlL The Angel of the 

Mountains; mentioned in the Shi'ah work, 
tfay&tu 7- Qulub. (Merrick’s ed. p. 128.) 

JABIR (uV). The son of a poor 
citizen of al-Madtnah, slain at Ul^nd. He 
embraced Isl&m and accompanied Muham¬ 
mad in immerous battles. Ho lived to a 
groat age, for ho died at al-Medlnab a.h. 78, 
aged 94 yoars. 

JABR (yt%). A Christian sorrant 
of a family from Ba^rnmaut—a oonvort to 
Islftm—aeeused by tbe Quraieh with having 
instructed the Prophet 

Sflrah xvi. 105: " We knew that they said, 
'It Is only some mortal that teaches him.' 
The tongue 6f him thev incline towards is 
barbarous, this is plain Arabic.” 

Bnsain says Jabr was one of the A Mu 
H-Kitab , and was well read in the Taurat and 
Jnfil t and Muhammad used to hear bim read 
the** books as he passed by his house. 

JACOB. Arabic Ya'qub (v»jAh). 

Tbe eon of Isaac ; an inspired prophet. There 
are frequent but brief allusions to the Patriarch 
Jacob in the Qar'&n in connection with Abra¬ 
ham and Isaao. Tbe story of bis journey 
to Bgypt will be found in the account of 
Joseph as given in tab xivth Sarah of the 
Qur’in. [JOSEPH.] 

A brief reference to his death is mado in 
Sflrah 11 eh. 127 : — 

" Were ye present when Jacob was at the 
point of death? whon ho said to his Sons, 

' Whom will ye worship when I am gone t * 
They said, 1 We will worship thy God and the 
God of thy fathers Abraham and Ismael and 
Uaao, one God, and to Him are we surrendered 
(Muslims).' That pooplo have now passed 
away; thev have the reward of their doeds 
and ye shall havo the meed of yours: but of 
their doings ye shall not be questioned. They 
spy, moreover, 'Become Jews or Christians 
that ye may have the free guidance.’ Say: 
Nay 1 the religion of Abraham, the sound in 
faith, and not one of those who join gods with 
God! '* 

JADD ("**>). A terra used in Mu¬ 
hammadan law for either a paternal or 
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JA'PAB 


JA-I-NAMAZ 


a maternal grandfather. The word has also 
the meaning grtatneu y majesty, as in Surah 
ixxii. 8: “Hay the Majesty of our Lord be 
exalted.” [oBAMDraTOJCS.] 

JA'FAR A son of Abu 

Xalib and a cousin to Muhammad. Ho was a 

S oat friond to the poor, and was called by 
uhammad Abu 'l-Masdkin, “ the father of 
tho poor.” He fell bra rely at tho battle of 
Mu'tah, a.u. 8. 


JA‘FARU *S-$ADIQ (joUt a**). 

Abu ‘Abdillah JVfar ibn Muhammad ibn 
‘Ali Ibn al-Husain ibn ‘All ibn Abi Xalib, 
wa9 one of the twelre persons who, according 
to the ShPahs, are considered the rightful 
Imams [suPah]. He was eurnamed ay -$Adiq ( 
“ The Veracious,” on account of his upright¬ 
ness of character. He was a learned man, and 
his pupil, Abu Musa, is said to hare composed 
a work of two thousand pages containing the 
problems of his master' Ja'faru 'f-Qadiq. 
Ja*far was born a.u 80, and died a.u. 148, 
and was buried in the cemetery ai-Baki* at 
al-Madinah. 


JAGlR Persian Jd 9 “ A 

place; ” Gir , “ Oocupving” A tenure common 
under the Muhammadan Go vemuiout, in which 
tho public rereuues of a giren tract of land 
were made orer to a serraut of the State, 
together with the powers requisite to enable 
him to collect and appropriate Such revenue, 
and administer the general government of. the 
district. The assignment was either condi¬ 
tional or unconditional; in the former case, 
some public service^ as tbe levy and main¬ 
tenance of troops, or other specified duty, was 
engaged for; the latter was left to the entire 
disposal of the grantee. The assignment was 
either for a stated term, or, more usually, for 
the lifotimS of the holder, lapsing, on his 
death, to the State, although not unusually 
renewed to his heir, on payment of a nazaruna 
or flue, and sometimes specified to be a here¬ 
ditary assignment, without which specification 
it was held to be a life-tenure only. (Zfen. 
tUg, xxxvii. 1728, ol. 15,1 A Jagir was also 
liable to forfeiture on failure of performance 
of the oonditions on which it was granted, or 
ou the holder’s incurring the displeasure of 
the Emperor. On the other hand, in the 
inability of the State to vindicate its rights, 
a J&gir was sometimes converted into a per¬ 
petual and transferable estate; and the same 
consequence has resulted from the recognition 
of sundry Jigir as hereditary by the British 
Government after the extinction of the Native 
Governments by which they were originally 
granted; so that they hare now come to be 
considered as family properties, of which the 
holders could not bo rightfully dispossessed, 
and to which thoir legal heirs succeed, as a 
matter of course, without fine or nazarima , 
such having boon silently dispensed with. 
(Wilson’s Glossary of Indian Terms.) 

JAHANNAM (^). [hell.] 


JAHL (J**-). “Ignorance.” A term 

used by theologians for an ignorance of reli- 

5 ions truths, which they say is of two kinds : 

ahl-i-Basil, simple ignorance; and Jahi-i- 
Murakkub, or oomplicatod ignorance,*.or con¬ 
firmed error. 

JAIFAR (yM»)» A king of ‘Uman 

to whom Muhammad sent a despatch inviting 
him to Islam, which event led eventually to 
the conversion of that province. 

.“On his return from the sioge of Tfiylf, 
towards the close of the eighth year of the 
Hegira, Mahomet sent Amru with a despatch 
to Joy far, King of Om&n, summoning him and 
his brother to make profession of the true 
faith. At first they gave answer 4 that they 
would be the weakest among the Arabs, if 
they made auothor man possessor of thoir 
property.' But as Amru was about to depart, 
thoy repented, end, calling him back, embracod 
Isl&m, The people followed their example, 
and without, demur paid their tithes to Amru, 
who continued till the Prophet's death to be 
his representative in Omfin.” (Mair’s Lift of 
Mahomtt , new ed. p. 471.) 

# JAIHt)N The river 

Jilion, or Bsclrus, said to be one of the rivers 
of Eden, [rdbn.] 

JAM-NAMAZ Persian. 

“ The place of prayer.” A term used in Asia 
for the small mat or oarpet on which a Muslim 

5 rays. It is called in Arabic Sujjadak and 
IufaUa. 

The carpet is about five foot in length, and 
has a point or Qiblah worked in the pattern 
to mark the place for prostration. 



A JA-f'KAMAKj OB FBAYBB CAM*XT, AS USSD 
IK FBflUAWAM. 
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JAIYID 


JANNAH 


JAIYID Pur© money ; cur¬ 

rent coin. A term used in Muslim law. 
(Hidayak , vol. iii. p. 162.) 


JAL1.L (JS*.). Being glorious or 
mighty. Zu'l Jalil, “The Glonous One," is 
an attribnto of God. Soe Qur'an, Sfirah It. 
78: “Blessed be the name of thy Lord who 
is possessed of glory and honour." 

Al-Jalal is a term used by $ufi mystics to 
express that stote of the Almighty which 
places Him beyond the understanding of His 
creatures. (‘Abdu ’r-Rasxiq’s Dictionary of 
Sufi Terms.) 


al-JAJjAIjAN “ The 

two Jalals." A term given to two commen¬ 
tators of tho name of .Talnln 'd-dfn, whose 
joint work is oalled the Tafstru ’ l-Jalalain\ 
tho first half of which was compiled by the 
Shaikh Jalaln’d-dln al-Mahalli, lied a.h. 864, 
and the rest by Jalilu ’d-din as-Suyfifcl, died 
A.H. 911. 

Jalilu ’d-din as-Suyfifcf was a prolific author. 
Grammar, rhetoric, dogmatical and praotical 
theology, history, critioism, medicine, and 
anatomy, comprise some of the subjects on 
which he wrote. His ltqan % which is an ex¬ 
planatory work on the Qur'in, has been pub¬ 
lished by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and 
edited by Dr. Sprenger (a. d. 1867), and his 
History of the Temple of Jerusalem has been 
translated by the Rbt. James Reynolds for 
the Oriental Translation 8ooiety (a.d. 1886). 
[jmbosalbil] 

JA'LU ’L-JAUF (uJI >►). An- 

other name for Dumatu Wanda], a place 
near Tabfik. [dumah .] 

jALtTT (ia>yW). [ GOLIATH. J 
JAMBAH ftn). Lit. 11 Gravel, 

or small pebbles." (1) The three pillars at 
Mini, at which the Makkan pilgrims throw 
seven pebbles. They are known as al-Ola, the 
first; al-Wusti, the middle; and al-'Aqibah, 
the last. According to Muslim writers these 
pillars mark the successive spots where the 
Devil, in the shape of in old Shaikh, appeared 
to Adam, Abraham, and Ishmael, and was 
driven away by the simple process which 
Gabriel taught them of throwing seven small 
pebbles. The Jamratu 'l-'Aqibah, is known as 
the Shaitanu 7-JCa6fr, or the “ Great DeviL" 

Captain Burton, in his El Medinah and 
Mecca , vol ii. 227, says:— 

“ The * Shaitanu l-Kabir * is a dwarf but¬ 
tress of rude masonry, about eight feet high 
by two and a half broad, placed against a 
rough wall of stones, at the Meccan entrance 
to Muna. As the ceremony of * Rainy,* or 
Lapidatfon, must bo performed on the first 
day by all pilgrims between sunriso and snn- 
aet, and as the fiend was malicious enough to 
appear in a nigged pass,the crowd makes the 
place dangerous. On one side of the rond, 
which is not forty feet broad, stood a row of 
shops, belonging principally to barbers. On 
the other side is tne tugged wall of the pillar, 
with a chevaux defrite of Rcdoutr.s and naked 
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boys. The narrow space was crowded with 
pilgrims, all struggling like drowning men to 
approaoh as near as possible to the Devil." 



THI SHAITANU ’l-kabir. ( Burton .) 

(2) Jammh also moans a 11 liro coal," and is 
an astronomioal or meteorological term used 
to signify the infusion of vital heat into the 
elements in spring, or rather, at the end of 
winter. According to this theory there are 
three Jamarat: one, the infusion of heat into 
the air, ooours thirty days before the vernal 
equinox; the second, affecting the waters, 
seven days later; and the third, vivifying the 
earth, sixteen days before the equinox. 
(Catafago’s Dictionary , in loco.) 

JAM‘U ’L-JAM* £+%»)• Xn’f. 

“ The plural of a plural" A term used by 
the $dff mystics for the high position of the 
Perfect Man or al-Insanu 'l-Kamil. 

JANAB(v*W). “Majesty.” A term 

of respect used in India in addressing a person 
of ranx or office, whether Native or European. 
Jandh-i-'ali , 11 Your high eminence." 

JANABAH W**-). A state of 

uncleanness. The Niddok, or separation, of 
Leviticus xii. 5. The menses, coitus, ohild- 
birth, pollutio nocturna, contact with the 
dead, or having performed the offices of 
nature, place the person in a state of Janabah 
or separation, [purification.] 

JANAZAH, JINAZAH (SjU*). a 

term used both for the 6ter, and for the funeral 
service of a Muslim, also for the corpse Itself* 
[burial.] 

JANN (e>W). The father of the 

Jinn, [jinn.] 

JANNAH (*■**), pi. Jann&t, Lit. 

“ A garden." (1) A term used for the regions 
of celestial bliss, [paxauisb.] (2) A term 
used by Qufl mystics to oxpress different 
stagos of the spiritual life: Jannatu H-Afal , 
the paradise of works, or that enjoyment 
which is derived from sensual pleasures, such 
as eating, drinking, Ac.; Jannatu *l-WiraxaX t 
the paradise of inheritance, which is a dispo¬ 
sition like that of the saints and prophets; 
Jannatu *s-$ifat, the paradise of attributes, 
becoming like God; Jannatu 'z-Zat % the para¬ 
dise of essence, being united with Goa (t.e. 
absorption into the divine essence). (‘Abdu 
'r-Ranftq’s Dictionary of §ufi Terms.) 

29 
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JANNATU ‘ADN 


JBHOVAH 


JANNATU -ADN u^W). 

The Gardens of Eden. (Sarah ix. 78, et altos.) 
[paradise.] 

JANNATU ’L-FIRDAUS (^>W 

The Gardeus of Paradise. 

(Surah xviii. 107.) [paradise.] 

.JANNATU* L-KBULD (dUn W). 

The Gordon of Kioruity. (Surah xxv. 16.) 

[PARADISE.] 

JANNATU 'L-MA’WA («t>W 
tjjjUJt). The Gardens of Refuge. 
(Sarah xxxii. 19.) [paradise.] 

JANNATU , N-NA , IM( ( ^uJ\ -,W). 

The Gardena of Delight. (Sarah ▼. 7a) 
[paradise.] 

JAR MULASIQ (^5u ^t^). “A 

next-door neighbour.” A term used in Mu¬ 
hammadan law for a joint proprietor in a 
house, or room or wall of the house. (Hi- 
dayah t vol iii. p. 665.) 


JARR(j*). “Dragging.” Adegree 
of chastisement practised according to Mu¬ 
hammadan law, namely, by dragging the 
offender to the door and exposing him to 
scorn. (Hamilton's Hiddyah , vol ii. p. 76.) 


AL-JlgiYAH (Actl+R). Lit. “ The 

Kneeling." A title given to the XLVth Sarah 
of the Qur'&n, in which the expression occurs 
(verse 26):— 

M And God’s is the kingdom of the Heavens 
and of the Earth; and on the day when the 
Hour shall arrive, on that day ,shall the do- 
apiaors perish. And thou slialt see every 
nation kneeling ; to its own book shall every 
nation be summoned :—‘ This day shall yo be 
repaid as ye havo wrought.’ ” 


JAgULlQ An Arabicized 

word from the preek Ka0oAucov. The Ca- 
tholicos, or Primate of the Christians. In the 
(Z&tydfu ’l-Lug&ah he is said to be the chief of 
the Christians, and under him is the M if ran 
(Metropolitan), and then the Usquf (Bishop), 
and then Q/asis (Presbyter), and then Shammds 
(Deacon)." 

Mr. Lane, in his Dictionary, gives the Order 
of Bitrdq (Patriarch) as under the Jafuliq, 
which term we understand to mean, in Mu¬ 
hammadan works, none other than the 
Patriarch, e.g . of Jerusalem, or Antiooh, Ac. 


jawAmi'u ’l-kalim (£-y 

Lit. “ Comprehending many 
significations.” A title given to the Qur'in 
and to oortain traditions, because it is related 
that the Prophot said that has boon revealed 
to me whieh comprehends many significations. 
(Kashfu ’l-Iftildhdt, in loco.) 


JAZ'AH A female camel 

In her fifth year. The proper age for a camel 
given in aakit or legal alms for camels from 
sixty-one to seventy-five in number. [ca|c atl] 


JAZBAH (*t*W). “ Attraction.” A 

term used by the $ufi mystics to express a 
yearning after the Divino Being. The nearer 
approach of man to his Maker through God’s 
grace. ( ( Abdu ’r-Raxzaq's Dictionary of $ufi 
Tenns.) 

JEDDAH. Arabio Jiddah (la*). 

The principal soaport of Arabia, and one of the 
Aiiqat or staffos whore tho Makkan pilgrims 
put on the ibram or pilgrim's robe. It is 
also celebrated as the place of J&ve's sepulchre. 
She is said to measure 120 paces from head 
to waist, and 80 paces from waist to heel. 
(Burton.) 

JEHOVAH. Heb. HlPP* In the 

▼ 

Old Testament it is usually with the vowel 
points of ; but when the two oocur 

t -: 

together, the former is pointed J-fipp, tb»t 

is, with the vowels of as in Obad. 

i. 1; Heb. iii. 19. The LXX. generally render 

it by Kupto?, the vulgate by Domintu ; and in 
this rospect they haVe been followed by tho 
A.Y. where it is translated “Tho Lord." 
The true pronunciation of this name, by whieh 
God was known to the Hebrews, has been 
entirely a lost, the Jews themselves scrupu¬ 
lously avoiding every mention of it, and 
substituting in its stead one or other of the 
words with whose proper vowel-points it may 
happen to be written. This ouatom, whioh 
had its origin in reverence, and has almost 
degenerated into a superstition, was founded 
upon an orroneous rendering of Lev. xxiv. 16, 
“ He that blasphemeth the name of God shall 
surely be put to death "; from wbioh it was 
inferred that the more utterance of the name 
constituted u capital offence. In the Rab¬ 
binical writings it is distinguished by various 
euphemistic expressions ; as simply “ th& 
name," or “ the name of four letters" (the 
Greek tstragrammaton) ; *' the great and 
terrible name"; “the peculiar name,” i.e. 
appropriated to God alone; “ the separate 
name, i.e. either the name which is separated 
or removed from human knowledge, or, as 
some render, “the name which has been 
interpreted or revealed." (Professor W. A. 
Wright, M.A., Smith's Dictionary of the Bible , 
in loco.) 

This superstitious reverence for the word 
Jehovah must have been the origin of the 
Ismu'l-A'tam, or “ exalted name," which 
Muhammad is related to have said was 
known only to God and His prophets; but 
whioh, ho said, ooours in one of three verses 
in the Qur’an, namoly: Suratu '1-Baqarah U. 
266: “ God I ( Allah) there is no Goa bat He 
(Hit) the Living One (al-ffaiy), the belf- 
Subsisting One (a/- Q/cuyum )"; or, in the 
Suratu Ali ‘Imr&n iii 1, whioh contains the 
same words ; or,in the Sfiratu T* 9* »• HO: 
“ Faces shall be humbled before the Living 
One ( ai-Haiy ), the Self-Subsistent One (aT- 
Qaiyumy 
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Some European scholars (see Oataiagojs 
Arabic Dictionary) hare fancied tho YaAiih 

J-nm. or Yahovah of the Hebrews, is iden¬ 
tical with the ejaculation of the Muslim 
devotee, Ya Hi, 44 O He 1" (».«. God). Al- 
Bais&wi says the word Hi i (better Huwa) % i.e . 
HE (God), may be tho iswu 7-A‘iram, or Ex¬ 
alted Name of tho Almighty, especially as it 
occurs in two of the verses of tne Quran in- 
dioated by Muhammad, namely, Sflrahs ii. 266, 

iif. 1. [HTJWA, OOD.] 

JEREMIAH. Arabic ArmtydOe*^). 

The prophet is not mentioned in the Qurin, 
but Muslim historians say he was contem¬ 
porary with Ma 4 add, the son of 1 Adn&n, the 
renowned ancestor of Muhammad. The JK- 
tibu i Waqidi says: “God watched over 
‘Ad nan's son Ma'add, who was by the command 
of the Lord taken by Armiyft and Abrak&i 
(Jeremiah and Baruch) into the land of Har- 
ram and nurtured safely. 1 * According to the 
Oki fOMu 7 •Lughah t he is the same as al- 
S&r. [al-kbisx.] 


JERUSALEM. Arabic al-Bailu 
*l~Muqadda» (^JJuB "the Holy 

House," or Haifa 'l-Maqdi* (^JUUM sa-«t), 
44 the House of the Sanctuary "; AwrejAaiua 
(<***»') » (***M)t Atlia Capito- 


nna. 


In the Qur’&n Jerusalem is never men¬ 
tioned by name, and in the Traditions and 
other Muslim works, it is always called ai- 
Baitu 'l-Muqadda* % 44 the Holy House,” as 
referring to the Temple of Jerusalem, or 
%*T. Tho allusions to It In the Qur’ta, are 
as follows;— 

Sarah it 65 (where God, after giving the 
manna and quails, is represented as sav¬ 
ing to the children of Israel): “Enter the 
city and eat therefrom as plentifully as ye 
wish." Al-Baif&wt the commentator says this 
city was the the Haifu 'l-Maqdi* (Jerusalem), 
or irijis (Jericho). 

SOrah ii. 261: “Like him who passed by a 
city when it was desolate, and as he walked 
over its roofs said, 4 How will God revive this 
after its destruction?" Commentators say 
Elias or al-ghiqr visited the city of Jeru¬ 
salem after its destruction by Nebuchad- 


nessar. 

SOrah m. opens with a reference to the 
Persians conquering Syria and taking Jeru¬ 
salem. _ 

In SOrah xvii. 1, Muhammad is represented 
as having taken his flight from Makkah to 
Jerusalem. "Celebrated be tho praises of 
Him who by night took his servant from the 
Masjidu '1-ifarZm (the Sacred Mosque) to 
the* Masjidu 1 1-Agfa (the Remote Mosque), 
the precinct of which we have blessed." 

And in SOrah 1. 40, one of the signs of the 
approach of the last day will be: 44 The crier 
(to prayer) shall ory from a near place " (i.e. 
a place from which all men -shall hear\ 
Husain says this “ near place " is the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 

A curious jirrouut of Jerusalem and its 


temple, tho 
Mosque (so 


Masjidu l-Aq^A, or Distant 
called because it is a distant 


object of pilgrimage), has been written by 
Jal&lu ’d-dIn ae-Suyfltl, one of the commen¬ 
tators on the Qur’&n, known as the Jalilin. 
it was written in the year A.H. 848, a.d. 1444, 
and the special object of the book appears to 
be to ex#lt tho merits of Jerusalem as a plaoe 
of prayer and pilgrimage. [Por an account 
of the Temple, see masjidu 'l-aqsa.3 He save 
Jerusalem is specially honoured as being tne 
soene of the repentance of David and Solo¬ 
mon. The plaoe where God sent His angel to 
Solomon, announced glad tidings to Zacharias 
and John, showed David a plan of the Temple, 
and put all the beasts of tne earth and fowls 
of the air in subjection to him. It was at Jeru¬ 
salem that the prophets sacrificed; that Jesus 
was born and spoke in his cradle; and it 
was at Jerusalem that Jesus ascended to 
heaven; and it will be there that He will again 
desoend. Gog and Magog shall subdue every 
plaoe on the earth but Jerusalem, and it will 
be there that God Almighty will destroy 
them. It is in the holy land of Jerusalem 
that Adam and Abraham, and Isaac and 
Mary, are buried. And in the last days 
there will be a general flight to Jerusalem, 
and the Ark and the Sheohwah will be again 
restored to the Temple. There will all man¬ 
kind be gathered at tho Resurrection for 
judgment, and God will enter, surrounded by 
His angels, into the Holy 'Temple, when He 
oomes to judge the earth. (See Reynolds' 
Translation, p. 16.) 

The peculiar reference paid to the Sacred 
Rock (a#-£o£AraA) seems to be one of the 
many Instances of afterthought and addition 
to Isl&m sinoo tho timo of Mufeammad, 
Mu'&wiyah seems to have encouraged it in 
order to direct the affections and fanaticism 
of his subjects into a new channel, and to 
withdraw their exclusive attention, from Mak¬ 
kah and al-Madlnah, where the rival family 
of 4 A1I resided. 

Ih the same book there is a desultory 
account of tho taking of Jerusalem by the 
3£halifah ‘Umar. 

After the conclusion of the battle of Yar- 
mOk (Hieromax), the whole army of-the 
Muslims marched into the territory of Pales¬ 
tine and Jordan. Then they olosely besieged 
tho oity. The oonquest was attended with 
diffloiUty until the arrival of tho ghallfah 
4 Umar. with four thousand horse. He oame 
upon the holy plaoe on the eastern tide, and 
then eneirclod the city. They fought for a 
long time, until at last the inhabitants sent a 
party to the walls with a flag of truoo, asking 
for a parley. Tho Patriarcn (Sopljronlas) 
then demanded the safe oouduot of a mes¬ 
senger to 'Umtr. The envoy oame without 
hindrance and requested 4 Umar to make 
peace and to aocept tributo. 

Jalilu M-din fives a copy of the treaty 
which the Muslims compelled the people of 
Jerusalem to sign. It reads as follows:— 

M In the name of God, the Merciful and 
Compassionate I This is the writing from the 
Christians of the Holy City to ‘Umar ibn al- 
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Khattab, the Commander of the Faithful. 
When you eame down upon us, we asked of 
you a capitulation for oureeWes and our pos¬ 
sessions, and our children, and the people of 
our religion; and we hare stipulated with 
you, that we shall not be polluted bv inter¬ 
ruption in our places of worship, or whatever 
chapels, or ohurohes, or oells, or monasteries 
of monks, may be therein ; and that no one 
shall live therein who may hare the impress 
of Muslims (by long residence), and that we 
will not prohibit the Muslims from entering 
them, by night or by day; and that we wifi 
open the gates wide to passengers and to tra¬ 
vellers ; and if any Muslim passing by shall 
take up his lodging with us three nights, we 
shall give him food, and not entertain in our 
ohurohes a spy, nor oonceal him unknown to 
the Muslims; and not teaoh our children the 
Qur’ftn; and not publicly exhibit the Asso¬ 
ciating er Christian religion, and not beg any 
one to embrace it; and not hinder anyone of 
our relations from entering the Muslim reli¬ 
gion, if he will, and that we should honour 
the Muslims and make much of them, and 
place them in our assemblies, if anyone of 
them will, and give them the chief seats, and 
not imitate them in our dress, neither in 
girdles, nor in the turban, nor the slipped, nor 
the parting of the hair, and never write in 
their language, nor oall ourselves by their sur¬ 
names ; and that we should never rido upon 
great saddles, nor suspend our swords by 
belts, and never accept arms (the bow, 
sword, and club), nor carry them with us; 
and that we should never engrave upon our 
signet-rings in tho Arabic language; and that 
we should not sell wine, and that we should 
shave the front of our heads, and tie up our 
dress, wherevor we may be, and not wear 
wide girdles at our waist; and that we should 
never publioly exhibit the cross upon our 
ehurohoe, nor expose our crosses, nor evor 
inscribe them in tho path of the Muslims, 
nor in their market plaoee, and never strike 
our bells the (quick) stroke, nor raise our 
voices over the dead, nor publioly expose the 
lights, or anything else, in the roads and 
markets of the Muslims, and never come near 
them with our dead, and never receive any 
slave who has drawn upon himself familiarity 
with Muslima, and never look upon them in 
their houses." 

We learn moreover, from the same autho¬ 
rity, as follows:— 

M When 4 Umar ratified the treaty, he added 
thereto,— 1 And that we will not strike any¬ 
one of the Muslims. We stipulate this with 
you for ourselves and the people of our reli¬ 
gion; and we accent these tends of capitula¬ 
tion ; and if we subsequently violate a point 
of that which we have stipulated, upon our 
lives bo it, and lot thorp bo no faith with us 
and may it bo allowed you to do to us what¬ 
ever 40 lawful against rebellious and‘revolt¬ 
ing subjects.’ * (Hist, qf Jerusalem , by Julalu 
'd-din, Reynolds' Translation.) 

There were within the city IS,000 Greeks 
and 50,000 natives, and the Kballfah ‘Umar 
insisted that all the Greeks depart within 


three days, and that the natives should'pay 
tribute. Five dinirs were imposed upon the 
rioh, four upon the middle classes, and three 
upon the lower classes; very old and very 
young persons paid nothing. 

When 'Umar entered toe Holy Oitv, his 
first object was to find the Sacred Rook (a#- 
$a£&raA), the site of the Masjidu 1-AQfi, to 
which Muhammad said he was carried on 
Buraq on the night of the Mitt] [muujI and 
he therefore requested the Patriarch to direct 
him to the spot. They first went to the 
Church of the Resurrection, and the Patriarch 
said, “ This is the Mosque of David." But 
‘Umar said,“Thou hast spoken falsely, for 
the Apostle of God (Muhammad) described 
the place to me, and it was not like this." 
They then went to the chnxoh on Zion, and 
tho Patriarch said, “ This is tho Mosque of 
David." But ‘Umar said, “ Thou bast spoken 
falsely." And iu this manner the Patnaroh 
took ‘Umar to every church in the city. At 
last they oame to a gate, which is now called 
Bairn ’l-Muhammad, or the Gate of Muham¬ 
mad, and clearing away the filth on the steps, 
they came to a narrow passage, and the Kna- 
llfah, oroeping on his knees, came to the 
central sewer. Here, standing up, ‘Umar 
looked at the rock (ae-{Zi£Arah) t and then 
exclaimed, “ By Him in whoso hand is my 
life, this is the plaoe which the Apostle of 
God (upon whom he peace and blessing) de¬ 
scribed to us.* ‘Umar then ordered a mosque 
to be built thereon. And *Abdu ’1-Mahk ran 
Marwin built the mosque of the Baitu *1- 
Muquddas (now known as the Mosque of 
‘Umar). He spent upon it the produce of 
seven years' tax upon Egypt. Ho began ft 
in A.U. 69 and finished it in a.u. 72. 

Some authority quoted by Jal&lu ’d-din 
says the Holy City did not eease to be in the 
hands of the Muslims from its surrender to 
‘Umar until the year a.n. 491, when it was 
taken by the Franks, who killed therein a 
vast number of Muslims in the space of seven 
days. In the Masjidu 'l-Aq^a alone, they 
killed 70,000, and they took from as-Sakhrah 
the vessels of gold and silver and the wealth 
which was preserved in strong boxes. M But," 
he adds, “ pallhu 'd-din (Sals din) was raised 
up for the complete deliveranoe of the Holy 
City; for he was the most renowned of Lions, 
and the very brightness of Fire.” 

(For a further account of the taking of the 
city by Saladin, see Reynolds' translation of 
Jalalu ’d-din’s History of the Tempi* of Jeru¬ 
salem, p. 199.) 

A brief outline of the History of Jerusalem 
from the Time of (jkrut. 

A.D. 

38. Tho oruoifixion, douth resurrection, 
and ascension of Jesus Christ at 
Jerusalem. 

43. St. Paul’s first visit to Jerusalem after 
his conversion to Christianity. 

69. Takon by Titus. 

186. The Emperor Hadrian bestows on the 
city the name of Aelia Capitolina. 
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am 

614. 

621. 

628. 

687. 


800. 


820. 

969. 

1085. 

1061 

1066. 

1077. 

1084. 

1098. 

1099. 


1187. 

1219. 


1289. 

1248. 

1244. 


1277. 

1617. 

1642. 


JERUSALEM 

(Tills name is used by Jal&lu ’d-din 
in bis book, a.©. 1444.) 

under Christian rule, the 
Mtxrtyrian and the Ghuroh of the 
Besnrreetion built. 

The city invested and taken by the 
Persians undor Ghosroes U. (See 
Qur’an, Sarah xxx.) 

The era of the dight of Muham¬ 
mad. 

The Emperor Heraclius enters Jeru¬ 
salem in triumph. 

The patriarch Soph rooms surrenders 
the Holy City to the Khallfah ‘Umar. 
Liberty of worship secured to the 
Ohristians in churches which already 
existed, but they are prohibited 
the erection of new churches. A 
mosque built on the reputed site of 
Jacob's vision, now known as the 
mosque of ‘Umar. Said to be on the 
site of the temple called by Muslims 
Masjidu 1-Aqsa, the Remote Mosque, 
or ae-Sakferan, the Rock. 
Ambassadors sent by the Emperor 
Oharlowngno to distribute alms in 
tho Holy City. Tho Hhalifah Harftn 
ar-Rashid sends back as a present 
to the Emperor the keys of Calvary 
and the Holy Sepulchre. 

Held for a time by the rebel chief 
Tamum Abu Harab. 

Falls into the hands of the F&fcimate 
Kfealifah Mu*izs. The Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre burnt. 

The pilgrimage of Robert of Nor¬ 
mandy. 

The pilgrimage of Lietbert of Cam- 
bray. 

The pilgrimage of the German 
bishops. 

Jerusalem pillaged by the army of 
Malik Shah. 

The Turkoman chief Urtok becomes 
ruler of the Holy City. The Ohris¬ 
tians suffer. 

The city retaken by the Fatimate 
Khallfah. 

40,000 Crusaders appear before its 
trails. The city taken by the Cru¬ 
saders. 10,000 Muslims slain. God¬ 
frey of Bouillon made King. (For 
eighty years the city remained in 
the hands of the Christians.) 

Retaken by .Saladin ($alihu ’d-din), 
the Muslim general. 

Ceded to the Ohristians by virtue of a 
treaty with the Emperor Frederick 

n. 

Taken by the Muslims. 

Again ceded to the Christians. 

Tho Christians defeatod at Gaza, 
and Jerusalem occupied bv the 
Muslims. 

Nominally annexed to tho kingdom of 
Sicily. 

Becomes part of the Empire of the 
Ottoman Sultin Selim I. 

Sultin Sulalman I. builds the present 
walls. 
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< A.D. 

188E Mu fr a inm ad * All Pasha of Egypt takes 
the city. 

1840. Restored to the Sultin of Turkey. 
[A8-8AKORAR, MASJIDU ’L-AQSA.] 

JESUS CHRIST. Arabic *l$d % 

Marti In the Qnr’ta, the 

Lord Jesus Christ is spoken of undor the fol¬ 
lowing nemos and titles:— 

(1) ‘/so “Jesus." Al-Baiz&wi 

says it is the same as the Hebrew 

and derived from al- t aya$ % “ white 
mingled with red/' without, however, explain¬ 
ing this derivation. 

(2) l ha i‘6n Maryam (My iM 

** Jesus tbo son of Mary," from whom Hcwas 
born by the powor of God. 

® SUM (W~*N), “the Messiah." 
SOrah^in. 40: “His name shall be Messiah 
Jesus. Al-Kam&lftn, the commentators, say 
at is called al-Masib either because he was 
botfe blessed and anointed by the angel 
Gabriel, or beoause whomsoever Jeans touohed 
was hoaled. 

(4) Kalimatu 'Oak (il)\ UiS), «the Word of 
Ood." Surah ir. 169: •• Hie word." W....j n 
eaye by this expreseion is meant he who was 
jorn at the express fiat of God. (SQmh xix. 
86 j “He says only to it BE and it Is.”) 

(6) Qautu 'l-Jfaqq ((JwJi tj). « Tk 

Word of Truth. Surlh *&“&. Some 
oommentators take the expression qauht V. 
*“W aa referring to the statement made beimr 
the word of truth," whilst others teke it as 
referring to Christ Himself, «The Word of 
Truth. 

(6) Rufrun min Allah (*U\ y* wj.) « ^ g 

S-“n 0o f,V‘i 6r * h , **• IfioT-'rSnirit C 
Him. Al-Baif&wi says it is a spirit which 
proceedsth from God. Tho title Rihu 'Uah is 
the special Kalimah for Jeans Christ, frmo- 
phkts.] L 

(7) Ratilu ’Uah (m “The Mes- 

songer of God." Bflrah ir. 169. It is the 
same title as Muhammad assumed for him- 

«elf, t.e tho Prophet, or Apostle, or Mes¬ 
senger of Ood. 

. . V/a (lUW), “ The Serrant of 

IS S 3 ? : “ 31v "^ ■-»— 

“The Prophot 

moa 0 Pronh,tT h “ " 1 “ H# *“* h 

/* 'd-dunya tea 'l-ajcfeirah 
(SyOrtj <( Illustrious in this 

world and m the next ” namely, as al-Baix&wI 
explams it, “ in this world as a Prophst, in 
ino next as an Intercessor." S(lrah ili. 40. 

f r ■omewhat incoherent 

narrative of the Qur’an in a systematic form, 
we shall arrange its history of tho Lord 

mThlTm & T r 6 AnnUBci * tio, i of the Virgin, 
©2= B^ofJssu., (8) Hi. Miraolso, 


Coming (as tauj 


Mf..i ?n C 6) Hi. «araasK 

snd Sinlessness, (7) The Trinity, (8) His Se/ond 
ibi in the Traditions), (9) His 


Exaltation in 


From a perusal of 
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theta selections it will be seen that Muhammad 
taught that Jesus was miraculously born of 
the Virgin Mary, who was sister of Aaron 
and the daughter of ‘Imrin, near the trunk 
of a palm tree. That the Jews charged the 
Viigin with being unchaste; but the babe, 
speaking in his cradle, vindicated his mothers 
honour. That Jesus performed miracles, 
giving life to a clay figure of a bird, healing 
the blind, curing the leper, quickening 
the dead, and bringing down a table from 
heaven “ as a festival and a sign." That he 
(Jesus) was specially commissioned as the 
Apostle or Prophet of God to confirm the 
Law and to reveal the GospeL That he pro¬ 
claimed his mission with many manifest 
signs, being strengthened by the Holy Spirit, 
That he foretold the advent of another 
Prophet, whoso name should be Ahmad. 
That the Jows intended to crucify him, but 
God deceived them, for they did not crucify 
Jesus, but only his likeness. That he is 
now in one of the stages of celestial bliss. 
That after he left this earth his disciples 
disputed amongst themselves, some calling 
him a God, and making him one of a Trinity 
of tho * Father, the Mother, and the Son." 
That ho will come again at the last day, and 
will slay Antiohrist, aill all the swine, break 
tho Cross, remove the poll-tax from the 
infidols. That ho will reign as a just king 
for forty-five years, marry, and have ohildren, 
and die and be buried near Muhammad at al- 
Madinah, between the graves of Abfi Bakr 
and ‘Umar. 

/.—The Annunciation of the Virgin. 

Surah iii. 87-48: “And remember when 
the angels said, * O Mary 1 verily hath God 
chosen thee, and puriAed thee, and chosen 
thee abovS the women of the worlds! 0 Mary t 
be devont towards thy Lord, and prostrate 
thyself, and bow down with those who bow.' 
This is one of the announcements of things 
unseen by thee : To thee, O Muhammad i do 
we reveal it; for thou west not with them 
when they cast lots with reeds whioh of 
them should rear Mary; nor wast thou with 
them when they disputed about it Remember 
when the angel said, * 0 Mary I Verily God 
announoeth to thee the Word from Him: His 
name shall bo, Messiah Jesus the son of Mary, 
illustrious in this world, and in the next, and 
one of those who have near access % to God; 
and he shall speak to men alike when in the 
cradle'and whon grown up ; and he shall be 
one of the just.* She said, ‘How, 0 my 
Lord I shall I have a son, when man hath not 
touched me?* He said, ‘Thus: God will 
create what He will; when He decreeth a 
thing, He only saith, “ Be,** and it is.* And 
Ho’will teach him the Book, and the Wisdom, 
and the Law, and tho Evangel; and he shall 
be an apostle to the ohilren of Israel** 

Sural xix. 10-21 1 “ And make mention in 
the Book, of Mary, whon she went apart from 
her family, eastward, and took a veil to shroutt 
herself from them: and We sent Our spirit to 
her, and he took before her the form of a 
perfect man. She said : * 1 fly for refuge 


from thee to the God of Mercy 1 If thou 
fearest Him, begone from me * He said: * I 
am only a messenger of thy Lord, that I may 
bestow on thee a holy son.* She said: 4 How 
shall I have a son, when man hath never 
touched me? and I am not unchaste.* He 
said: * So shall it be. Thy Lord hath said : 
“Easy is this with me; and we will make 
him a sign to mankind, and a mercy from us. 
For it is a thing decreed.** * ** 

[In the earlier part of Surah iii. the Virgin 
Mary is spoken of as the daughter of 1 Imrin. 
Commentators say that ‘Imrin died before 
Mary was born. In the traditions it is stated 
“ that the only two persons born into the 
world who have not be on touched of the Devil 
are Mary and her son Jesus.** Thus teaching 
not only the Immaculate Conception of Mary, 
but also of her mother. “ When the went 
eastward” \ Husain says, she went out of her 
house in an eastward direction, in order to 
perform her ablutions, when Gabriel appeared 
to her.] 

II.—The Birth of Jesus. 

Surah xix. 22-84: “ And she oonoeived him, 
and retired with him to a far-off plaoe. And 
tho throes came upon her by the trunk of a 
palm. She said: * Oh, would that I had died 
ero this, and been a thing forgotten, forgotten 
quite 1 * And one oried to ner from below 
her: • Grieve not thou, thy Lord hath pro¬ 
vided a streamlet at thy feet:—And shake 
the trunk of the palm-tree toward thee: it 
will drop fresh ripe dates upon thee. Eat 
then and drink, and be of cheerful eye: and 
shouldst thou see a man, say,—Verily, I have 
vowed abstinence to the God of mercy.—To 
no one will I speak this day.’ Then came she 
with the babe to her people, bearing him. 
They said, * O Mary! now hast thou done a 
strange thing! O sister of Aaron! Thy 
father was not a man of wickedness, nor un¬ 
chaste thy mother.* And she made a sign to 
them, pointing towards the babe. They said, 
* How shall we speak with him who is in the 
cradle, an infant ? * It said, 4 Verily, I am 
the servant of God; He bath given me the 
Book, and Ho bath made me a prophet; and He 
hath made mo blessed whorever I may be, 
and hath enjoined me prayor and almsgiving 
so long as I shall live; and to bo dutiful to 
her that bare me: and he hath not made me 
proud, depraved. And the peace of God was 
on me the day I was born, and will be the 
day I shall die, and the day I shall be raised 
to life.*’ 

SOrah xxiil 62: “And we appointed the 
Son and his Mother for a sign; and we pre¬ 
pared an abode In a lofty spot, quiet and 
watered with springs.** 

[Professor Wahl understands this last verse 
to refer to Paradise, but the Muslim commen¬ 
tators all refer it to the place of abode; and 
al-Bai’iuwi and* Husain say it was either in 
Jerusalem, or Damascus, or Ramleh! H usain 
says Jesus was born in Bethlehem. The ex¬ 
pression, “ 0 sister of Aaron,” as applied to 
the Virgin Mary, suggests an anachronism 
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of some consequence, but the commentators 
get over the difficulty. The KamfllAn a«j it 
it a figurative expression implying that ahe 
was pure and righteous like a sister of Aaron. 
But al-Baifiwi says it means that she was of 
the tribe of Aaron. European authors suggest 
that there was a confusion between Miriam 
the Virgin and Miriam the sister of Moses. 
Al-BaifiwI says: M The palm to which she 
fled, that she might lean on it in her travail, 
was a withered trank, without any head or 
verdure; and this happened in the winter 
season, notwithstanding which, it miraculously 
supplied her with fruits for her refreshment, 
as is mentioned immediately.” Mr. Sale 
says: M It has been observed, that the Mo- 
hammodan account of the delivery of the 
Virgin Manr very mnoh resembles that of 
Latona, as described by the poets, not only 
in this oircumstanoe of their laying hold on a 
palm-tree (though some say Latona embraced 
an olive-tree, or an olive and a palm, or else 
two laurels), but also in that of their infants 
speaking; whieh Apollo is fabled to have 
done in the womb.” (See Homer, Hymn, in 
ApolL ; Oallimach, Hymn, in Deium .) 

///. —The Miracle* of Juki. 

8flrah iii. 48-46: " And He will teaoh him 
the Book, and the Wisdom, and the Law, and 
tiie Evangel; and he shall be an apostle to 
the children of Israel. 1 Now have I come,* 
he will say, ‘ to you with a sign from your 
Lord: Out of clay will I make for you, as it 
were, the figure of a bird: and I will breathe 
into it, and Tt shall become, by God*s leave, 
a bird. And I will heal the blind, and the 
leper; and by God's leave will 1 quicken the 
dead; and I will tell you what ye eat, and 
what ye store up in your houses I Truly In 
this will be a sign for you, if ye are believers.' 
And it hen Jesus perceived unbelief on their 
part, He said, * Who my helpers with God ?’ 
The apostles said, * We will Vs God's helpers! 
We believe in God, and bear thou witness that 
we are Muslims. 0 our Lord! we believe in 
what thou hast sent down, and we follow the 
apostle; write us up, then, with those who 
bear witness toh»m,* h 

[The commentators al-Jalilin say Jesus 
made for his disciples a bat, for it is the most 
perfeot of birds in make, and it flew while they 
looked at it; but when it had gone out of 
their sight, it fell down dead. That he oured 
In one day fifty thousand persons, and that he 
raised Lasaras (*Axar) from the dead; also 
Shorn, the son of Noah, who had been dead 
4,000 years, but he died immediately; alsd 
the son of an old woman, and the daughter of 
a tax-collector.] 

Sflrah v. 119-116 : “ Remember when the 
Apostles said: *0 Jesus, Son of Mary! is 
thy Lord able to send down a furnished 
table to us out of Heaven?’ He said: 
' Fear .God if ye be believers.' They said: 
* We desire to eat therefrom, and to have our 
hearts assured; and to know that thou hast 
Indeed spoken truth to us, and to be witnesses 
thereof. Josus, Bon of Mary, said: * O God, 


our Lord I send down a table to us out of 
Heaven, that it may become a recurring fes¬ 
tival to us, to tbe first of us and to tbe last 
of ns. and a sign from thee ; and do thou 
nourish us, for thou art tho best of nourisbers.' 
And God said: • Verily, I will cause it to 
descend unto you; but whoever among you 
after that shall disbelieve, I will surely chastise 
him with a chastisement wherewith I will 
not chastise any other creature.' ” 

[Mr. Sale, in his commentary on this 
miracle, says (quoting from al-Baif&wf):— 

“ This miraole is thus related by the com¬ 
mentators. Jesus having, at the request of 
his followers, asked it of God, a red table 
immediately deeoended in their sight, between 
two clouds, and was set beforothem. Whoro- 
upon he rose up, and having made the ablu¬ 
tion, prayed, and then took off the cloth 
which covered the table, saying, * In the name 
of God, the best provider of food 1' What 
the provisions were, with which this table 
was furnished, is a matter wherein the ex¬ 
positors are not agreed. One will have them 
to be nine cakes of bread and nine fishes; 
another, bread and flesh; another, all sorts of 
food, except flesh: another, all sorts of food, 
except bread and flesh; another, all except 
bread and fish; another, one fish, whieh had 
the taste of all manner of food; and another, 
fruits of paradise; but the meet received 
tradition is, that when the table was uncovered, 
there appeared a fish ready dressed, without 
soalet or prickly fins, dropping with fat, 
having salt plaoed at its head, ana vinegar at 
its tail, and round it all sorts of herbs, eioept 
leeks, and five loaves of bread, on one of 
which there were ollros; on the second,honoy; 
on the third, butter; on tho fourth, oheese $ 
and on the fifth, dried flesh. They hdd, that 
Jesus, at the request of the apostles, showed 
them another miracle, by restoring the fish 
to life, and causing its soales and fins to return 
to it; at whioh tho stenders * by, being 
affrighted, he caused it to become as it was 
before: that one thousand three hundred men 
and women, all afflicted with bodily infirmities 
or poverty, ate of these provisions, and were 
satisfied, the fish remaining whole as it was 
at first; that then the table flew up to heaven 
in the sight of all; and everyone who had 
partaken of this food were delivered from 
their infirmities and misfortunes; and that It 
continued to descend for forty days together, 
at dinner-time, and stood on the ground till 
the sun declined, and was then taken up into 
the clouds. Some of the Mohammedan 
writers are of opinion that this table did not 
really descend, but that it was only a parable; 
but most think the words of the Koran are 
plain to the contrary. A further tradition is, 
that several men were ohanged into swine for 
disbelieving ibis miraole, and attributing it to 
magic art; or, as others pretend, for stealing 

some of tne victuals from off it.”] 

/ 

IV,—The Miseion of Jesus, 

Sflrah Ivii. 26,27: “ And of old sent we Noah 
and Abraham, and on their seed conferred the 
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gift of prophecy, and the Book ; and some of 
them we guided aright; but many were evil 
doers. Then we caused our apostles to follow 
In their footsteps; and we caused Jesus the 
son of Mary to follow them; and we gave 
him the Evangel and we put into the hearts 
of those who followed him kindness and 
compassion: but as to the monastic life, they 
invented it themselves. The desire only of 
pleasing God did we prescribe to them, and 
this they observed not as it ought to have 
been observed: but to such of them as be¬ 
lieved gave we their reward, though many of 
them were perverse." 

Sarah v. 60, 61: “ And in the footsteps of 
the prophets caused we Josus, the son of Mary, 
to follow, confirming the law which was before 
him: and we gave him the £vangel with its 
guidanoe and light, confirmatory of the pre¬ 
ceding Law; a guidanoe and warning to those 
who fear God;—And that the people of the 
Erangol may judge aocording to what God 
hath sent down therein. And whoso will not 
judge by what God hath sent down—suoh are 
the perverse." 

Surah li. 81: “ Moreover, to Moses gave 
we 1 the Book,' and we raised up apostles 
aftor him; and to Jesus, son of Mary, gave 
we clear proofs of hit mission, and strengthened 
him by the Holy bpirit. So oft then as an 
apostle oOxneth to you with that which your 
souls desire not, swell ye with pride, and 
treat some as impostors, and slay others t " 

Surah iL 264: u Some of the apostles we 
have endowed more highly than others: Those 
to whom God hath spoken, He hath raised to 
the loftiest grade, and to Jesus the Son of 
Mary we gave manifest signs, and we strength¬ 
ened him with the Holy Spirit. And if God 
had pleased, they who oame after them would 
not have wrangled, after the clear signs had 
reached them. But into disputes they fell: 
some of them bolieved, and aomo wore infidels; 
yet if God had pleased, they would uot have 
thus wrangled: but God doth what he 
will." 

Sdrah lxi. 6: “ And remember when Jesus 
the son of Mary said, 1 0 children of Israel f 
of a truth I am God’s apostle to you to con¬ 
firm the law which was given before me, and 
to announce an apostle that shall oome after 
me whose name shall be Al^inad 1' But when 
he (Ahmad) presented himsolf with olear 
proofs of his mission, they said, * This is 
manifest soroery 1' ’’ 

Surah vi. 86: “And Zachariah, John, Jesus, 
and Elias: all were just persons." 

SOrsh iv. 167: “ And there shall not be 
one of the people of the Book but shall 
believe in him (Jesus) beforo his death, and 
in the day of judgment he shall be a witness 
against them." 

Surah iil. 44: “ And I havo come to attest 
the law which was before me; and to allow 
you part of that which had been forbidden 
you; and I come to you with a sign from 
your Lord : Fear God, then, and obey me; of 
a truth God is my Lord, and your Lord: 
Therefore worship Him. This is a right 
way." 


V,—The Crucifixion of Juu*. 

Sarah iii. 47-60: “And the Jews plotted, 
and God plotted; But of those who plot is God 
the best. Remember when God said, ‘O 
Jesus 1 verily I will oanse thee to die, and 
will take thee up to myself and deliver thee 
from those who believe not; and I will place 
those who follow thee above those who 
believe not, until the Day of Resurrection. 
Then, to me is your return, and wherein 
ye differ will I deoide between you. And as to 
those who believe not, I will ohastise them 
with a terrible chastisement in this world and 
in the next; and none shall they have to help 
them.' But as to those who believe, and do 
the things that are right* He will pay them 
their recompense. God loveth not tho doers 
of eviL" 

Surah iv. 166,166: “ And for their unbelief 
[are the Jews cursed]—and for thoir having 
spoken against Mary a grievous calumny,— 
And for their saying, • Verily we have slain 
the Messiah, Jesus the son of Mary, an 
Apostle of God.’ Tot they slew him not, and 
they cruoifled him not, but they had only his 
likeness. Aud they who differed about him 
were in doubt concerning him: No sure know¬ 
ledge had they about him, but followed only 
an opinion, and they really did not slay him, 
but God took him up to Himself. And God 
is Mighty, Wise I" 

[Sale, in his notes on the Quriftn, says: 
“ The person crucified some will have to be a 
spy that was sent to entrap him; others that 
it was one Titian, who by the direction of 
Judas entered in at a window of the house 
where Jesus was, to kill him; and others 
that it was Judas himsolf, who agreed with 
the rulers of the Jews to betray him for 
thirty pieees of silver, and led those who 
were sent to take him. They add, that Jesus, 
after his crucifixion in effigy, was sent down 
again to the earth to comfort his mother and 
disciples and acquaint them how the Jews 
were deceived, and was then taken up a 
second time into heaven. It is supposed by 
several that this story was an original in¬ 
vention of Mohammad’s; but they are oer- 
tairily mistaken: for several sectaries held 
the same opinion long before his time. Tho 
Basilidians, in the very beginning of Chris¬ 
tianity, denied that Christ himself snffered, but 

S asserted] that Simon the Cirenean was cruel- 
iod in his place. The Corinthians before 
them, and the Carpocratians next (to name 
no more of those who affirmed Jesus to have 
been a mere man), did believe the same thing, 
that it was not himself, but one of his followers, 
very like him, that was crucified. Photiua 
tells us that ho read a book entitled Tks 
Journeys of the Apostles , relating the sots of 
Poter, John, Andrew, Thomas, and Paul; and 
among othor things contained therein this 
was one, that Christ was not crucified, but 
another in his stead, and that therefore he 
laughed at his crucifiers, or those who thought 
they had crucified him." The 11 Cross of 
Christ" is the missing link in the Muslim’s 
oreed; for we have in Islim the great 
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anomaly of a religion which rejects the j 
doctrine of a sacrifice for sin, whilst its great 
oentrel feast is a Feast of Sacrifice. It is 
related by the Muslim historian al-W&qidi, 
that Muhammad had snch repugnance to the 
sign of the cross that he destroyed every¬ 
thing brought to his honse with that figuro 
upon it.] 

VI.—Divinity and Sonship of Christ , and His 

Sinlessness. 

Siirah nix. 86, 86: “ That is Jesus the son 
of Mary, the word of trnth ((fattltt *l-Haqo)^ 
whereon re do dispute t Qod could not take 
to Himself a son! Celebrated be His praise ! 
When. He decrees a matter He only says to it, 

* BE,' and it is; and verily God is my Lord 
and your Lord, no worship Hint: this is the 
right way. But the sects bavo diflerod 
among themselves.” 

Siirah iii. 51, 62: 44 These signs, and this 
wise warning do we rehearse to thee. Verily, 
Jesus is as Adam in the sight of God. He 
created Him of dust: He then said to him, 

‘ Be'—and he was.” 

Surah xliii. 57-66: 44 And when the Son of 
Mary was set forth as an instance of divine 
power , lo! thy people cried out for joy 
thereat : And they said, 1 Are our gods or is 
he the hotter?' They put this forth to thee 
only in the spirit of aisputo. Tea, they are 
a contentious people. Jesus is no more than 
a servant whom we favoured, and proposed 
as an instanoe of dtrinc power to the children 
of Israel; and If we pleased, we could from 
yourselves bring forth Angels to succeed you 
on earth : and be shall be a sign of the last 
hour; doubt not then of it, and follow ye me; 
this is the right way; and let not 8atan turn 
you aside from it, for he is your manifest foe. 
And when Jesus came with manifest proofs, 
he said, 4 Now am 1 come to you with wisdom; 
and a part of those things about which ye 
are at variance I will dear up to you; fear 
ye God, therefore, and obey me. Verily, God 
is my Lord and your Lord; wherefbre, wor¬ 
ship ye him: this is a right way.' But the 
different parties fell into disputes among 
themselves; but woe to those who thus trans¬ 
gressed, because of the punishment of an 
afflictive day 1 ** 

SArah ix. 80: 44 The Jews say Kara is tho 
Son of God; and the Christians say that the 
Messiah is the Son of God; that is what 
they say with their mouths imitating the 
sayings of those who misbelieved before— 
God fight them!—How they lie!" 

Surah iii. 72,78: 41 And some truly are there 
among them who torture the 8criptures with 
their tongues, in order that ye may suppose 
it to be from the Scripture, yet it is not from 
the Scripture. And they say, 4 This is from 
God'; yet it is not from God : and they utter a 
Be against God, and they know they do so. 
It h esee m oth not a man,*that God should give 
him the Scriptures and tho Wisdom, and the 
gift of prophecy, and that then he should say 
to his followers, 4 Be ye worshippers of me, 
as well as of God'; but rattier, 4 Be ye 
perfeet In things pertaining to God, since ye 
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know the Scriptures, and have studied 
deep.' ** 

Surah v. 19: 44 Infidels now are they who 
say, 4 Verily God is the Messiah Ibn Maryam 
(son of Mary)! Sat r And who could aught 
obtain from God, if he chose to destroy the 
Messiah Ibn Maryam, and his mother, and all 
who are on the oarth together?* M 

There is a remarkable $adiff related by 
Anas, whioh inadvertently proves that, whilst 
Mn^ammad admitted his own sinfulness, as 
well as that of other prophets, he could not 
obarge our Lord with sin. It is as follows: 
44 The Prophet of God said, 4 In the Day of 
Resurrection Muslims will not be able to 
move, and they will be greatly distressed, 
and will say, 44 Would to God that we had 
asked Him to create some one to intercede for 
us, that we might be taken from this place, 
and be delivered from tribulation and sorrow ? ” 
Then these men will go to Adam, and will 
say, 44 Thou art the father of all men, God 
created thee with His hand, and made thee a 
dweller in Paradise, and ordered His angels 
to prostrate themselves before thee, and 
taught thee the names of all things. Ask 
grace for us we pray thee! ” And Adam will 
say, 4 ‘ I am not of that degree of eminence 
you suppose, for I committed a sin in eating 
of the grain whioh was forbidden. Go to 
Noah, the Prophet, he was the first who was 
sent by God to the unbelievers on the face of 
the earth.” Then they will go to Noah and 
ask for intercession, and he will say, 44 1 am 
not of that degree which ye suppose.” And 
he will remember the sin which ne committed 
in asking tho Lord for the deliverance of his 
son (Hfid), not knowing whether it was a 
right reauest or not; and he will say, 44 Go 
to Abraham, who is the Friend of God.” 
Then they will go to Abraham, and ho will 
say, 44 1 am not of that degree which ye sup¬ 
pose.” And he will remember the three 
occasions upon which he told lies in the 
world; and he will say, 44 Go to Moses, who 
is the servant to whom God gave His law, 
and whom He allowed to converse with Him.” 
And they will go to Mooes, and Moses will 
say, 44 1 am not of that dogree which ye 
suppose.” And he will remember the sin 
which he committod in slaying a man, and he 
will say, 44 Go to Jesus, He is the servant of 
God, the Apostle of Qod, the Spirit of God, 
and the Word of God.” Then thev will go to 
Jesus, and He will say, 44 Go to Muhammad 
who is a servant, whose sins God has forgiven 
both first and last.” Then the Muslims will 
come to me, and I will ask permission to go 
into God's presence and intercede for thorn/ ” 
(Mishkat , book xxiii. ch. xii.) 

[In dealing with Muhammadans the Chris¬ 
tian missionary must not treat their system 
as though the teachings of Islim were pre¬ 
cisely those of the modern Socinians (we 
speak of the modern Socinians, for both the 
Soeini, uncle and nephew, admitted the mi¬ 
raculous eoneeption of Christ, and said he 
ought to be worshipped.) Islim admits* of 
the miraculous conception of Christ, and that 
He is the H fVord m which God “conveyed 
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into Mary n ; and whilst the other fire 
greet prophets ere but 44 the chosen," “ the 
preachor," 44 the friend," “ the converser 
with," end M the messenger of" God, Jeans 
is admitted to be the “ Spirit of God.” He 
is the greatest miracle worker of ell the 

a bets; end whilst Mnl>emmed is deed end 
k 1, end sew oorrnption, ell Muslim divines 
admit that Jesus 44 sew no corruption," end 
still liras with e human body in Paradise. 

Moreover, it is said in tho Had if that the 
Jffaqiqgtu 'IrMuhammadiyak or the Nwr-i-Mu- 
hmnmad, 44 the essence, or light of Muhammad," 
was oroated before all things whioh were 
made by God. The pre-existence of the 
divine 44 Word which was made flesh and 
dwelt amongst us" is not, therefore, an idea 
foreign to the Muslim mind.] 

VII—Tho Trinity. 

Sflrah r. 76-79: M They pusbelieve who say, 
4 Verily,God is the Messiah, the son of Mary*; 
but the Messiah said, 4 0 ohildren of IsraelI 
worship God, my Lord and your Lord; verily, 
he who associates aught with God, God hath 
forbidden him Paradise, and his resort is the 
Fire, and the unjust shall have none to help 
them. They misbelieve who say, ‘Verily, 
God is the third of three, for there is no God 
but one; and if they do not desist from what 
they say, there shall touch those who mis¬ 
believe amongst them grievous woe. Will 
they not turn again towards God and ask 
pardon of Him! for God is forgiving and 
merciful.’ The Messiah, the son of Mary, is 
only a prophet 1 Prophets before him have 
passed away; and his mother was a confessor; 
they used both to eat food. See how we 
explain to them the signs, yet see how they 
turn aside 1" 

Sflrah iv. 169: 44 0 ye people of the Book ! 
overstep not bounds in your religion; and of 
God, speak only truth. Tho Messiah, Jesus, 
son of Mary, is only an apostle of God, and 
His Word which he conveyed into Mair, and 
a Spirit from Him. Believe, therefore, in God 
and His apostles, and say not, 4 Three’: 
(re. there it a Trinity) —Forbear—-it will be 
better for you. God is only one God 1 Far 
be it from His glory that Ho should have a 
son 1 His, whatever is lu the Heavens, and 
whatever is hi the Karthl And God is a 
sufficient Guardian." 

Sflrah v. 116,117: 44 And when God shall say 
— 4 0 Jesus, Son of Mary: hast thou said unto 
mankind— 44 Take me and my mother as two 
Gods, beside God f " ’ He shall say— 4 Glory 
be unto Thee 1 it is not for me to say that 
whioh I know to be not the truth; had J said 
that, verily thou wouldest have known it: 
Thou knowest what is in me, but I know not 
what is in Thee; for Thou well knowest 
things unseen I I spake net to them aught 
but that whioh thou didst bid me— 44 Worship 
God, my Lord and your Lord"; and I was 
a witness against them so loim as I was 
amongst them: but when Thou didst take me 
away to Thyself Thou wert the wateher over 
them, for Thou art witness over all.* ” 

[From the text of the Qur’&n it appears 


that Muhammad thought the Holy Trinity of 
the Christians consisted of the Father, the 
Son, and the Virgin; and historians tell us 
that there existed in Arabia a sect oalled 
Oollyridians, who considered the Yiigin Mary 
a divine person, and offered in worship to her 
a oaks called Oollyris; it is, therefore, not 
improbable that Muhammad obtained his 
perverted notion of the Holy Trinity from 
the existence of this sect. From the ex¬ 
pression 44 they both ate food," wo must 
conclude that Muhammad had but a sensuous 
idea of the Trinity in Unity, and had never 
been instructed In the orthodox, faith with 
reference to this dogma. 

Al-Baifiwi (▲.& 686), in his commentary 
on Sflrah iv. 169, says; 44 Say not there are 
Three," that is, 44 Do not sav there are thred 
Gods," namely f Allah and al-Matih and Maryam; 
or 41 De not nay God is Three," meaning that 
there are Three dfania il) or E ssences 

— Ah (Father), Iin (Sonjjand Ruhnl-Qtdt 
(Hoiv Spirit), and interpreting it thus: Ah, 
the fait or Essence; Ibn, the *Ibg or Know¬ 
ledge ; and Ruhu %Qud, the IJayflt or Life of 
God. 

Husain (ajl 900) quotes al-Baifflwi, and 
offers no opinion of his own. 

The JalflUn (a.h. 911) say 44 Three" means 
Allah and 4 Isa and his Mother. 

Tho word generally usod by Muhammadan 

writers for the Trinity is pt-Tahiti (djhl\). 
[mu ITT.] 

VIII.—Tho Second Coming of Jetut. 

The Qur’an has no definite teaching on the 
subject, but the Traditions have. See AftsA- 
katu ’/• iiatobih, book xxiiL oh. vi) 

Abfl Hurairah relates that the Prophet 
said, 41 1 swear by God, it is near, when Jesus, 
son of Mary, will descend from the heavens 
upon^your people, a just king, and he will 
break tho cross,and will kill the swine, and will 
remove the poll-tax from the unenfranchised; 
and there will be great wealth in his time, so 
much that uobody will accept of H; and in 
that time, one prostration in prayer will be 
better than the world and everything in it." 

And Abu Hurairah said, "If ye doubt 
about this ooming to pass, thon read this 
verse (Sflrah iv. 167), aud there shall not be 
one of those who nave received the 8orip- 
turee who shall not believe in Him (Jesus) 
before His death." 

Abfl Hurairah again relates that the Prophet 
said, 44 1 swear by God, Jesus son of Mary 
will oome down, a just king; ho will kill the 
swine, and break the oroas, and remove the 
poll-tax from the unenfranchised ; and camels 
will not be rode in his time on aooount of the 
immensity of wealth, and man's being in want 
of nothing; and verily enmity, hatred and 
malice will go from man: and verily, Jesus 
will call people to health, and nobody will 
take it." 

Jibir relatee that the Prophet said: 44 A sec¬ 
tion of my people will always fight for the 
true religion, and will be victorious, unto the 
resurrection. Then Jesus son of Mary will 
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coma down; and the prince of ray people will 
say to him, 4 Gome in front, and say prayers 
for us.* And he will say to him, * 1 shall not 
aet as Im&m, beoanse some of yon are princes, 
over others.' And Jesus will say this from 
respect to my people." 

4 Abdu11ih ibn * Amr relates that the Prophet 
said: “ Jesns will come down to the earth, 
and will marry and have children, and will 
stay on the earth forty-five years, and then 
die, and be boried In my place of burial; and 
I and Jesus shall rise up from one plaoe, 
between Abfi-Bakr and ‘Umar." [hujrah] 

IX.—His Exaltation in Heaven. 

There is some difference of opinion as to 
where Jesus Ghrist now is. All Muslim 
divines agree that 44 he saw no corruption," 
but they differ as to the exact stage of 
celestial bliss in which he resides in the body. 
According to a tradition by Qat&dah (Mish- 
kat % book xxiv. ch. vii.), Muhammad said, on 
the night of the MI'r&j or celestial journey, 
he saw John and Jesus in the second heaven. 
The Jalalin agree with this tradition. But 
in the commentary known as the Jam&u'l- 
Bamn (vol. i. 666) it is said he is in the third 
region of bliss; whilst some say he is in the 
fourth. 

X.—The Disciples of Jesus. 

The disciples of Jesus are called in the 
Qur’&n al-ftawdriyim, a word which seems to 
be derived from an Ethiopia root, signifying 
M to send," but which al-Baif&wi says means 
“ white ones," and that it was given to the 
disciples of Jesus either because they were 
holy and sinoere men or because they wore 
white olothes. It is noticeable that not one 
of the twelve apostles is mentioned by name 
in the Qnr'&h. In the story told of disoiples 
visiting the olty (of Antioch), three disciples 
are mentioned, and oommentators say they 
were John, Jude and Simon. [See Sarah 
XXX TL 13, 19—HABIB THB OABPBBTBB.1 John 
the Baptist and his father Zacharies are 
mentioned. (Sarahs xix. 7, xxi. 90.) 

JETHBO. [shu‘aib.] 

JEWELS. Arabic/attAar (ysy*),pl. 

Jawahir . According to the Hiddyah 
a thief is liable to suffer amputation of the 
hand for stealing jewels, such as a ring set 
with emerald, ruby, or chrysolite, as such are 
rare articles, and are not held to be of an 
indifferent nature, neither are they undesirable. 
(VoL li. p. 93.) 

A stiltm sale [sn.LDf], or a sale in trust, of 
jewels and marine shells, is not lawful, because 
the unities of these vary In their value. 
(VoL if p.639.) In the partition of property, 
Jewels must not be divided by the Qizi, but 
bv mutual arrangement in the family, because 
of the great difference in the actual value of 
jewels. (Vol Iv. 13.) 

JEWS, JUDAISM. The Jews 

are mentioned in the Qur*in and Traditions 
under the names of Yahidi (igj^g) y pL Yakud, 
and Bank Israel yif), “ Children of 
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Israel." No distinction is made between Jews 
and Israelites. They are acknowledged to be 
a people in possession of a divine book, and are 
catlea Ahlu 'l-Kitab % or 44 people of the book." 
Moses is their special law-giver (Abraham 
not having been a Jew, but a Muslim”) ; 

they are a people highly-favoured of God, 
but are said to have perverted the meaning of 
Scripture, and to have oalled Bara 11 the Son 
of God." They have an intense hatred of all 
true Muslims; and, as a punishment for their 
sins, some of them in times past had been 
changed into apes and swine, and others 
will nave their hands tied to their necks 
and be east into the Fire at the Day of 
Judgment. 

The following are the selections from the 
Quriftn relating to the Jews:— 

SQrah it 116: 44 0 children of Israel 1 
remember my favour wherewith I have 
favoured yon, and that high above all man¬ 
kind have I raised yon." 

Sarah v. 48,49: 44 Verily, we have sent down 
the law (TViurdf) wherein are guidance and 
light. By it did the prophets who professed 
Islftm judge the Jews; and the doctors and 
the teachers judged by that portion of the 
Book of God, of whioh they were the keepers 
and the witnesses. Therefore, 0 Jews I fear 
not men but fear Me; and barter not away 
my signs for a mean price I And whoso trill 
not judge by what God hath sent down—such 
are the Infiaels. And therein have we enaoted 
for them, 'Life for life, an eye for eye, and 
nose for nose, and ear for ear, and tooth for 
tooth, and for wounds retaliation’:—Whoso 
shall oompromise it as alms shall have therein 
the expiation of his sin ; and whoso will not 
judge by what God hath sent down—such are 
the transgressors." 

Sfirah Til. 60: 11 Abraham was hot a Jew 
nor yet a Christian. He was a Hanlf Muslim. 
and not an idolater." 

Sfirah ix. 80 : 44 Tho Jews say, * Ears 
(•Uaair) is a son of God' j and the Christians 
say, 4 The Messiah is a son of God.’ Such 
the saying in their mouths 1 They resemble' 
the saying of the Infidels of old! God do 
battle with them I How are they misguided I" 

Sfirah vi 147: 14 To the Jews did we forbid 
every beast having an entire hoof, and of both 
bullocks and sheep we forbade them the -fat, 
save what might ,be on their backs, or their 
entrails, and the fat attached to the bone. 
With this have we recompensed them, because 
of their transgression: and verily, tire are 
indeed eauitable." 

SOrah iv. 48,49: 44 Among the Jews are those 
who displaoe the words of their Soriptures, 
and say, 4 We have heard, and we havo not 
obeyed. Hear thou, but as one that heareth 
not; and look at us ’; perplexing with their 
tongues, aud wounding the Faith by their 
re Tilings. But if they would say, 4 We have 
heard, and we obey; hear thou, and kboabd 
os’; it were better for them, and more right. 
But God hath cursed them for their unbelief. 
Few only of them are believers!" 

Sfirah il. 76-73: 44 Desire ye then that for 
your sakes the Jews should believe ? Yet a 
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part of them beard the word of God, and then, 
aftor they had understood it, perverted it, 
and knew that they did so. Ana whon they 
fall in with the faithful, they nay, 4 We 
believe*; but when they are apart one with 
another, they say, 4 Will ye acquaint them 
with what God hath revealed to you, that 
they may dispute with you about it in the 
prosenco of your Lord ?' Understand ye 
thoir aim ? Know thoy not that God knoweth 
what they hide, as well as what thoy bring to 
light ¥ But there are illiterates among liiom 
who are not acquainted with the Book, but 
with lies only, and have but vagne fancies. 
Woe to those who with their own hands tran¬ 
scribe the Book corruptly, and then say, 

* This is from God,* that they may sell it for 
some mean price! Woe then to them for that 
which their hands have written! and, Woe to 
them for the gains which they have made! ** 

Surah v. 64-419: “ Say : 6 people of the 
Book ! do ye not disavow us only because we 
believe in God, and in what He hath sent down 
to us, and in what He hath sent down afore¬ 
time, and because most of you aro doers of ill ¥ 
Say : Gan I announce to you any retribution 
worse than that which awaiteth them with 
God ? They whom God hath cursed and with 
whom He hath been angry—some of them 
hath He changed into apes and swine; and 
they who worship T*gut are in evil plight, 
and havo gouo far astray from tho right path! 
When they presented themselves to you they 
said, 4 We believe*; but Infidels they came in 
unto you, and Infidels they went forth! God 
well knew what they conoealed. Many of 
them shalt thou see hastening together to 
wickedness and malice, and to eat unlawful 
things. Shame on them for what they have 
done! Had not their doctors and teachers 
forbidden their uttering wickedness, and their 
eating unlawful food, bad indeed would havo 
boon their doings I ‘ Tbo hand of God,* say 
tho Jews,‘is chained up.* Their own hands 
shall bo chained up—and for that which they 
have said shall they be eursed. Nay! out¬ 
stretched are both His hands! At His own 
lsosure does He bestow gifts. That which 
ath been sent down to thee from thy Lord 
will surely increase the rebellion snd unbelief 
of many of them; and we have put enmity 
and hatred betwoen them that shall last till 
the day of the Resurrection. Oft as they 
kindle a beacon fire for war shall God epeneb 
it! and their aim will be to abet disorder on 
the earth: but God loveth not the abettors of 
disorder.** 

Nearly all the leading scripture characters 
connected with Old Testament history are 
either mentioned by name in the Qur’an or 
are referred to in tho Traditions aud com¬ 
mentaries 

(«) (n the Qur'in wo have Adam (A dam), 
Abel ( tidbit ), Gain ( Q/ibU ), Enoch (Idris), 
Noah (Nib), Abraham (Ibrahim), Lot (£«(), 
Isaac (7«Adf), Ishmael (Iemartt), Jaoob 
(Yu*quo), Joseph (YiuuJ), Job CAijub), 
Moses (Musa), Asron?i/dnm),Korah (Qprun), 
Pharaoh (fir'ais), Homan (Homan), David 
(7)flW), Goliath ( Jdtut ), Solomon (Sublimin'), 
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Saul (THut), Jonah ( Yunus), Elisha (Al- 
ynsa ‘). 

(b) In tho Traditions snd in the earliest 
commentaries on the Qur’an, are mentioned : 
Eve ( Hawwa ’), Hager ( Hdjar ), Nebuchad- 
uezztr (Bukhtnuffar), Joshua (Yushu t ), Jere¬ 
miah (Armijii), Isaiah (Sha'ye?), Benjamin 
( Biny am in) ,E&ok iel ( flizt/U), Bsalam ( Bat* am), 
Daniel (Daniya/), Sarah (Sarah), and many 
othors. But it is remark able that after Solo¬ 
mon, there is no mention of the Kings of 
Israel and J udali. 

(c) Tho chief incidents of Jewish history 
are recorded in the Qur’an with a strange snd 
curious admixture of Rabbinical fable. Tho 
creation of the world, tho formation of Adam 
and Eve, the fall, the expulsion from Edon, 
Gain’s snd Abel’s sacrifices, the death of Abel; 
Noah’s preaching, the Ark built, the doluge, 
the tower of Babel; Abraham, the friend of 
God, his call from idolatry, Isaac the sou of 
promise, Sarah's incredulity, Hagar and 
Ishmael, the willingness of Abraham to sacri¬ 
fice his son, Lot and the cities of the plain; 
Jacob and tho tribes, Joseph sold into Egypt, 
Potiphar’s wife, Joseph tempted, the dreams 
of the baker and butler, and of the king; 
Moses, his preservation in infancy, kills an 
Egyptian, flies to Midian, works miracles in 
the presence of Pharaoh, manna from heaven, 
tlio giving of the law, Aaron's rod, thegoldon 
calf, tho passage of the Red Sea; Job's 
patienoe; Balaam cursing the Israelites; 
David's psalms, his sin and repentance; 
Solomon's wisdom, the Qoeen of Sheba, the 
building of the temple; Jonah's preaching, 
his escape from the fish: these and many 
other incidents, evidently taken from the Old 
Testament, and worked up into a narrative 
with the assistance of Talmudic interpreta¬ 
tions, form the chief historical portion of the 
Qur'an. 

(•/) Many of the doctrines and social pro* 
cepts of the Qur’an aro also from Judaism. 
The Unity of God, the ministry of angels, 
the inspired law, tho law of marriage and 
divorce, domestic slavery, the day of Sacri¬ 
fice, prayer and ablution, tho lex talionie, the 
degrees of affinity, the stoning of the adul¬ 
terer, and many other injunctions, are pre¬ 
cisely those of the Mosaio code, with some 
modifications to meet tho requirements of 
Arabian soeial life. 

' Whilst, tbereforo, Muhammad took little of 
his religions system from Christianity, he was 
vastly indebted to Judaism both for his his¬ 
torical narratives snd his doctrines and pre- 
eepta. Islam is nothing more nor less than 
Judaism plus the Apostleship of Muhammad. 
The teachings of Jesus form no part of his 
religions system, [chmistiahity.] 

(e) The Quraish charged Muhammad with 
want of originality in his revelations. For 
even at the end of his careor, and whan he 
was uttering his latest Surahs, 41 they said, 
as our verses woro rehearsed to them— 
* This ia nothing but tales of yore.' ” (Sfirah 
viji. 81.) “ And whon it was said to them, 
What is it your Lord sent down ? They said, 
‘Old folk’s talos.”* (Surah xvi. 25.) The 
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Quraiah ©Ten charged him with haring ob¬ 
tained assistance, “ They said it is only some 
mortal who teaches him.” And Muhammad 
admits there was someone who might be sus¬ 
pected of helping him, for he replies, 41 The 
tongue of him whom they loan towards is 
bsrbarnns and this (Qur’&ti) is plain Arabic.** 
(Sflrnh xtL 105.) Husain, the commentator, 
in remarking upon this rerse, says, “It is 
related that there was a slare belonging to 
4 Amr ibn 'Abdi *11«th al-Ha?rami, namod Jabr 
(and according to some a seoond slaro named 
Yasir), who used to read the Law and the 
Gospel, and Muhammad used, when he 
passed, to stand and listen.” 

And the whole construction of the Qur’An 
bears out the supposition that its subject 
mattor was received orally and worked into 
poetical Arabic by a man of genius. What- 
erer he may hare heard from the readings of 
Jabr and Yssir of the text of the Old aud 
New Testament scriptures, it is very erident 
that he obtained his explanations from one 
well Tersed in Talmudic loro. A Jewish 
Rabbi, Abraham Qoiger, in A.D. 1883, wrote 
a prise essay in answer to the question put by 
the university : “ Inquire tur in fontes Aleo- 
rani s©u legis Muhammedicw eos, qul ex 
Judmismo dcri vend! sunt.” His essay in reply 
is entitled, “ Was hat Mohammed aus dem 
Judentbume aufoenommen 7 ” In this trea¬ 
tise it is clearly demonstrated how much the 
whole system of Islim is indebted to Tal¬ 
mudic Judaism for its teachings. Its nar¬ 
ratives, its doctrines, and its theological 
terms, are chiefly derived from those of the 
Talmud. 

The works of Geiger, J. M. Arnold, Her- 
shorn, McGaul, Bishop Barclay, Doutsch, 
Light foot, Brhottgon, Ugolini, Mensohen 
(which pending a complete translation of 
the Talmud, can be consulted), wilt, upon 
comparison with the teachings of the Qurin, 
reveil how entirely Muhammad constructed 
his religious system on the lines of Talmudic 
Judaism. We are indebted to the late Dr. 
J. M. Arnold's Islam and Christianity , for the 
following review of the subject, he having 
largely availed himself of the facts given in 
Geigor's celebrated ossay, already referred 
to. 

The seven heavens and the ©even earths 
which are held in the Talmud, have found 
their way into the Qur’in. 1 During the 
creation, God’s glorious throne was placed in 
the air upon the water.* According to the 
Talmud, M the world is the sixtieth part of 
the garden, the garden is the sixtieth part of 
Eden ”; and Mnhammad states that the 
breadth of the garden is that of haaven and 
earth.* Both in tbo Qurin and Talmud we 
find seven hells as the appointed abode for 
tho damned, and each hell has seven gates in 
both documents. 4 The entrance of Johan • 

1 Chatift, ix. 8. 

• Kasai on Gen. 1.8 j and 8ftrahs xl. •; xxvftft, 88 j 
nUL 117 lxxxv. 15. 

3 Thaanith, x. j Peeashtm, xoiv. j and Shrah iii. 
187. . 

1 Talmud Durbin, xix. 1 1 If idrash on Ps. xi. j and 
Shrali xv. 41. 


nam is marked, according to the Sukkah, by 
two date-trees, between wbioh smoke issues; 
and the Qur’&n speaks of a tree in hell 
[eaqqum] of which the damned are to eat, 
and of which many terrible things are relsted. 1 
In the Talmud the prince of hell demands 
supply for his domain, and a similar requost 
is mado In tbo Qur'an.* Between tho seven 
heavens and the soven hells is an intermediate 
place [a'rap], for those who are too good to 
be oast into .bell and too imperfect to be 
admitted into heaven.* This intermediate 
abode is, however, so narrow, that the con¬ 
versations of the blessed and the damned on 
either sido may be overheard. Again, the 
happiness of Paradise [paradiss] is similarly 
described in both Tslmud and Qur’&n ; 4 also 
tho difficulty of attaining it The Talmud 
declares that it is as easy for an elephant to 
enter through the eye of a needle; the 
Qur’&n substituting a camel for an elephant* 
That the dead live in the sight of God is 
stated in both documents in the same terms, 
and that there is no admission to the actual 
resence of the Almighty before the Day of 
udgment and the resurrection of the dead.* 
The signs of the last day as given in the 
Qur’&n are borrowed equally from the Scrip¬ 
tures and the Talmud.? [nisunmnunoN.] 

The lengthened descriptions in the Qur’&n 
of the future resurrection and judgment are 
also tinged with a Talmndioal colouring. 
That tL- several members of the human body 
shall bear witness against tho damned, and 
that idols shall share in the punishment of their 
worshippers, is stated in both the Talmud 
nod Qur’&n. 8 The time of the last judgment 
Muhammad declined to fix, resting upon the 
Jewish or 8oriptnral sentence, that “ one day 
with God is like a thousand.”* The Jews, in 
speaking of tho resurrection of the dead, 
allude to the sending down of rain; the 
Qur’&n also affirms that this means of 
quickening the doad will be employed. 10 
Further Hill, tho Talmudioal idea that the 
dead will rise in the garments in which they 
were buriod, likewise has been adopted by 
Islim. 11 The Jewish opinion was that “all 
the prophets saw in a dark, but Moses in a 
clear mirror.” 11 In tho Qur'&n, God sends 
down His angelic messonger,Gabriol,as “ the 
Holy Ghost, with revelations ; and this very 

I Snkkah xxxvii.; and Shiahs xxxviL 80: xliv. 
43. 

* Othioth by Babb! Aklba, viii. 1, and Shiah 1. 

88 . 

3 Xidrash on Eooles. vii. 14; and 8hrah vii. 44- 
47. 

* Mlshnab Aboth, Iv. 17; and 8hiahs ix, 88) 
xltl. 80. 

* Shrah vii. IK. 

* Bhrahs lxiv. 88 s lxxxix. 87. 

T Shiah* xxi. 104) xxxix. 87 1 xliv. 9| xvii. 88; 
xxl. 08; xxli. 8) xxrit. 80. Compared with Isa. 
' xxxlv. 4 j Esek. xxxviii., xxxix. 

* ChifipL xxvi.) Thaanith xi.; and SUrahs xxlv. 
84: xxxvi.85) all. 19) Snkkah, xxix.; and Shrah 
xxi 06. 

* Ps. xc. 4) Sanhedrin, acv. 8) and 8hrah xxii. 
48j xxxll. 4: Srek. xxxvii. 18) and Sarah o. 0. 

& * Thaanith, at the beginning) and Shiahs vt. 05; 
xxx. 40 1 xxxvi. 38) xli. 89; xuii. 10. 

II Sanhedrin, xc. 2; Khethubhoth, cti. 2. 

1 * Jchhamotli, xlix.; and Shrah xltii. 00. 
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notion of Gabriel being considorod the Spirit 
of God seems to be borrowed from the Jews. 1 

Again, the demonology of the Qur*&n la 
chiefly taken from the Talmud. Three pro* 
pertiea the demons hare in common with 
angels, and three with men—they have wings 
like angele, they can fly from one end of tho 
world to the other, and know things to oozne. 
Bat do they know future events ? No, but 
they listen behind the veil. The three 
properties in common with men are: they eat 
and drink, indulge in physical love, and die.* 
This Jewish idea was adopted in the Qur’ftn, 
and spun out ad libitum ; for instance, whilst 
listening onoe to the angelic conversations, 
they were hunted aifay with stones. Their 
presence in places of worship is admitted both 
in the Talmud and the Qur’in; thus it 
happened that “ when the servant of God 
stood up to invoke Him, the Jinne all bat 
pressed on-him in tho crowd.* 18 [ounii.l 

Amongst the moral precepts which are 
borrowed from the Talmud, we may mention 
that children are not to obey thetf parents 
when the latter demand that whioh is evil. 4 
Prayer may be performed standing, walking, 
or even riding f dovotious may be shortened 
in urgent oases, without committing sin; 8 
drunken persons are not to engage in acts of 
worship;' ablutions bofore prayer are in 
special oases enforced, but generally required 
both in tho Talmnd and tho Qur'in f oaon per* 
mit the use of sand instead of water [tayam- 
mom], when the latter is not to be procured. 9 ,| 
The Talmud prohibits loud and noisy prayers, 
and Muhammad gives this short injunction:— 

“ Cry not in your prayers "j 10 in addition to 
this secret prayer, public worship is equally 
commended. The 8hema prayer of tho Jews 
is to be performed 44 when one is able to dis¬ 
tinguish a blue from a white thread,* 9 and 
this ia precisely the criterion of the com¬ 
mencement of the fast in tho Qur'an. 11 
[ram ax am.] 

The following social precepts are likewise 
copied from Judaism: a divorced woman 
must wait three months before marrying 
again 18 [divobobI ; -mothers are to nurse their 
ohildreq two full yours; and the degrees of 
affinity within which marriages are lawful. 1 * 

[marbiaoB.] The historical incidents which 
Muhammad borrowed from Judaism are 
embodied, rogardlesa of the souroes from 
which he glosned them, and indifferent to all 
order or system. Ignorant of Jewish history, 
Muhammad appropriates none of the historical 


way-marks whloii determine tho great epochs 
recorded in the Old Testament, but confines 
himself to certain occurrences in the lives of 
single individuals. At the head of the ante¬ 
diluvian patriarchs stands the primogenitor 
of the human race. In SOrah, it 3S-88 we read, 
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therein and shed blood ? bat we celebrate Thy 
praiso and eanctify Thee. God answered, 
Verily I know that which ye know not; and 
He taught Adam the names of all things, and 
then proposed them to the angels, and said, 
Declare unto me the names of these things 
if ye say truth. They answered, Praise 
unto Thee, wo have no knowledge but what 
Thou teachest us, for Thou art knowing and 
wise. God said, 0, Adam, tell them their 
names. And when he had told them their 
names, Qod said, Did I not toll you that I 
know the secrets of heaven and earth, and 
know that which ye discover, and that which 
ye conceal?” Let ns examine whence the 
Qur'an obtained this information. “ When 
God intended to oreate man, He advised with 
the angels and said unto them, We will make 
man in our own image (Gen. I 26). Then 
said they, What is man, that Thou remem¬ 
ber est him (Psalm viii. 6), what shall 
be his peculianty ? He answered, His wis¬ 
dom Is suporior to yours. Then brought He 
before them oattle, animals, and biids, and 
asked for their names, but they knew It not. 
Aftor man was created, He caused them to 
pass before Him, and asked for their 
and he answered, This is an ox, that an 
ass, this a horse, and that a camel. 
But what is thy name f To me it becomes 
to be oallod 4 earthly,’ for from 4 earth * X 
am created.** 1 To this may be added the 
fable that God commended the angels to wor¬ 
ship Adam, 1 whiob is likewise appropriated 
from Talmudio writings. Somo Jewish fables 
record that the angols contemplated wor¬ 
shipping man, but were prevented by God; 
others precisely agree with the Qur’in,* that 
God co mm a nd ed the angels to worship man, 
and that they obeyed with the exoeption of 
Satan. 

The Sunnah informs ns that Adam was 
sixty yards high, and Rabinnical fablos mako 
him e x tend from one end of the world to the 
other; bat upon the angels esteeming him * 
second deity, God pnt Hu band nponhim and 
reduoed him to a thousand yards f 8 Fadam.1 

The account given in the Qur’&n ox Gain’s 
murder is borrowed from the Bible, end his 
conversation with Abel, before he slew him, 8 
is the same as that in the Targum of 
Jerusalem, generally called pseudo-Jona t h an . 
After the murder, Gain sees a raven burying 

1 Midrash Bab bah on Leviticus, Parashah jdx.; 
and Genesis, Parashah viil.; and Sanhedria, 
zxx viii. ’ 

«; s&fisms: *- 44 * "*• •*» 

Ifidrasa of Rabbi Moses, examined by Zone, 

p» bPv* 

* Eisenmeager, Judmlhum, vol. i. p. 366. 

* SUrah t. 80. 
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another, and from this tight gains the idea of 
interring Abel The Jewish fable differs 
only in ascribing the interment to the parents: 
“ Adam and his wife sat weeping and lament¬ 
ing him, not knowing what to do with the 
body, as they were unacquainted with burying. 
Then oame a raven, whose fellow was dead ; 
he took and buried it in the earth, niding it 
before their eyes. Then said Adam, I shall 
do like this raven, and, taking Abel’s corpse, 
he dug in the earth and .hid it." 1 The sen¬ 
tence following in the Qur’&n— M Wherefore 
we commanded the children of Israel, that he 
who slayeth a soul x not by way of retaliation, 
or because he doeth corruptly in the earth, 
shall he as if he had slain all mankind; but 
he who saveth a soul alive shall be as if he 
saved all souls alive,” would have no connec¬ 
tion with what precedes or follows, were it 
not for the Targum of Onkelos, in the para¬ 
phrase of Gen. iv. 10, where it is said that 
the blood of Cain’s brother cried to God from 
the earth, thus implying that Abel's posterity 
were also cut off. And in the Mishnah San¬ 
hedrin, we flhd the very words which the 
Qur’ta attaches to the murder, apparently 
with sense or connection. 1 [abkl, gain.] 

Noah stands forth as the preacher of righ¬ 
teousness, builds the ark, and is saved, with 
his family; * his character is, however, drawn 
more from Rabbinloal than Biblical sources. 
The conversations of Noah with the people, 
and the words with which they mooked him 
whilst building the ark, 4 are the same in Tal- 
mudical writings as in the Qur’in ; and both 
declare that the generation of the flood was 
punished with boiling water. 4 [no ah.] 

The next patriarch after the flood is H&d, 
who is none other than Eber; another sample 
of the ignorance of Muhammad. In the days 
of HQd the tower is constructed; the “ ob¬ 
stinate hero, 9 probably Nimrod, takes the 
lead; the sin of idolatry is abounding; an 
idol is contemplated as the crowning of the 
tower; but the building is overthrown, the 
tribes are dispersed, and punished in this 
world and in tne world to come. 4 These par¬ 
ticulars are evidently borrowed from scrip¬ 
ture and Rabbinical writings. In the Qur'ftn, 
however, the dispersion is caused by a poi¬ 
sonous wind, and not by the confusion of 
tongues. The significance which the Qur’&n 
gives to Httd Is again- in perfect accordance 
with Rabbinical Judaism: 44 Eber was a great 
prophet, for he prophetically called his soii 
Polog C dispersion), by tho help of the Holy 
Ghost, because the earth was to be dispersed.*7 
Among all the patriarchs, Abraham was most 
esteemed by Muhammad, as being neither 
Jew nor Christian, but a Muslim. That he 
wrote books is also the belief of the Jewish 

1 Pirke Babbi Elieeer. xxi.; and SCUrah v. 34. 

* Mishnah Sanhedrin, ir. 5. 

* Geiger's Fseay, p. 100 j and SUrahs Til. 67; x. 
73 ; xxU. 43 s xxMi. 83; nr. 89; xxvi. 105 ; xxfx. 
IS: xxxrti. 73 ; Mt. 0; lxxi. 1. 

0 Sanhedrin, prill. 

* Bosh Haahanah, xvi. 8; Sanhedrin, oyIII. ; and 
SQrahs xi. 48 1 xxiii. 87. 

0 Mishnah Sanhedrin, x. 3 \ and SSrah xi. S3. 

* Seder Olam, quoted Mldmsh Jalkut, Ixti. 


doctors. 1 His attaining the knowledge of the 
true faith, his seal to convert his generation; 
his destruction of the idols; the fury of the 
people; their insisting on his being burned, 
and his marvellous deliveranoe: all these 

P articulars In the life of Abraham, as given 
y the Qnr’&n, are minutely oopied from 
Jewish Actions.* [hud, abraham.] 

The Qur’ln states that the angels whom 
Abraham received appeared as ordinary 
Arabs, and he was- astonished when they de¬ 
clined to eat. According to the Talmud, they 
also 44 appeared to hjm no more than Arabs; ” 8 
but another passage adds: 44 The angels de¬ 
scended and did eat Are they, then, said to 
have really eaten? No! bat they appeared 
as if they did eat and drink.” As a proof of 
Muhammad’s uncertainty respecting the his¬ 
tory of Abraham, we add, that the doubt re¬ 
garding their having a son in their old age In 
expressed in the Qur'ftn bv Abraham instead 
of Sarah, and she is made to laugh at the 
promise of a son, before it was given. Again, 
the command to offer his son is given to 
Abraham before Isaac is boyu or promised, 
so that the eon who was to be offered np 
oould be none other than Ishmael, who was 
spoken of immediately before as the “ meek 
youth I ” Muhammadan divines are, however, 
not agreed whether Ishmael was to be offered 
np, although It is reported by some that the 
horns of the ram, which was sacrificed in 
his stead, were preserved at Makkah, his 
dwelling-plaoe! [ishmael.] We may ac¬ 
count for Muhammad's reckoning Ishmael 
among tho prophots and patriarchs, from his 
being considered tho patriarch of the Arabs 
and tho founder of tho Ka'bah. 

Among the sons of Jacob, Joseph ooouples 
the pre-eminenoe. IDs history is mainly the 
same as In the Biblo, embellished with the 
fabulous tradition of the Jew*. Among those 
is the assumption that Joseph 44 would have 
sinned had he not seen the evident demon¬ 
stration of his Lord.” That this is borrowed 
is clear from the following fable; Rabbi 
Joch&nan saith, 11 Both intended to commit 
sin: seizing him by the garment, she said, Lie 
with me.... Then appoared to him tho form 
of his father at the window, who called to 
him, Joseph I Joseph! the names of thy 
brothers shall be ongraven upon the stones of 
the Ephod, also thine own: wilt thou that it 
shall be erased? ” 4 This is almost literally 
repeated by a Muslim commentary to the 
Rflrah xli. 24. The fable of Potlphar** wife 
inviting the Egyptian ladies to a feast, to see 
Joseph, because they had laughed at her, and 
of their being so overcome with admiration 
of Joseph, 4 that they aooidentally out their 
hands in eating fruit, is exactly so related in 
a very ancient Hebrew book, from which Mu¬ 
hammad doubtless,* derived it. The story 
abobt the garment being rent, and the setting 


1 Tbs Jews ascribe to him tbs 8*pher Jerirefc. 

* Midraab.Rabbah on Genesis, Parash. xrli. 

4 Kidduehln, lii. 

* So tab, xxxvi. 8. 
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up of An evidenoc of guilt or innooonco re¬ 
specting it, U also borrowed, to the very letter 
from the seme source. 1 In this Surah it is 
also stated, that u the devil made him 
(Joseph) forget the remembrance of his 
Lord,” in perfect harmony with the Jewish 
tradition, “ Vain speech tendeth to destruc¬ 
tion; though Joseph twioe urged the ohief 
butler to remember him, yet he had to re¬ 
main two years longer in •prison.’* 9 The 
seeking protection from man is here repre¬ 
sented as the instigation of Satan, 
[joearn.] 

The Qur’&n causes Jaoob to tell his sons 
to enter at different gates, and the same iu- 
junction is given by the Patriaroh in the 
Jewish writings: “ Jacob said to them, Enter 
not through one and the same gate.” 9 The 
exclamation of the sons of Israel, when they 
found the oup in Benjamin's sack—“ Has he 
stolen ? so has his brother also "—are clearly 
a pervorsion of the words which the Jewish 
traditions put into their mouths: “ Behold a 
thief, son of a female thief 1 " referring to 
the stealing of the Seraphim by Rachel. 4 
Muhammad, again, acquaints us that Jaoob 
knew by divine revelation that his son Joseph 
was still alive, and Jewish tradition enables 
us to point out whence he obtained the infor¬ 
mation. We read in tho Midrash Jalkut, 
“An unbeliever asked our mas tor, Do tho 
dead continue to live ? your parents do not 
believe it, and will ve receive it ? Of Jacob, 
it Is said, he refused to be comforted; had he 
believed that the dead still lived, would he 
not have been comforted? But he answered, 
Fool* h* knew by the Holy Qhost that he 
still really lived, and about a living person 
people need no comfort.” * 

Muhammad made but soanty allusions to 
the early patriarchs, Joseph only exoepted; 
but oonceniing Moses, it was his interest to 
l>e more profuse in his communications, pos¬ 
sibly from the desire to be considered like 
him, as he is generally thought to have taken 
that prophet as his model Among the op¬ 
pressions which Pharaoh exorcised towards 
the Jews, are named his ordering their chil¬ 
dren to be oast into the water. Moses, the 
son of *Imrftn was put into an ark by his 
mother; Pharaoh's wife, observing the ohild, 
rescues him from death, and gives him baok 
to his mother to nurse. When Moses was 
grown up, he sought to assist his oppressed 
brethren, and kills an Egyptian; being the 
next day reminded of this deed by an Hebrew, 
he flees to Midian, and marries the daughter 
of an inhabitant of that country. 9 When 
about to leave Midian, he sees a burning 
bush, and, approaching it, reoeives a call to 
go to Egypt to exhort Pharaoh, and perform 
miracles; he accepts the mission, but re- 

* Midrash Jalkut, cxlri. 

* Kabbah on lien. xl. 14; Qsiger, p. 140 j 
and flunk xii. 42. 

» Midrash Kabbah ou Us oasis, Parash. xoi.; and 
HOndt xU. 07. ^ 

4 Midrash Kabbah, soil.} Oso. xxxi. lH; and 
Sbrah ill. 77. 

» Midrash Jalkut, calm.; and Sbrah ail. 80. 

* Sbrahs ax. 27 , xariii. 2. 


quests the aid of his brother Aaron. 1 Pha¬ 
raoh, however remains an inAdel, and gathers 
his soroerers together, who perform only in¬ 
ferior miracles; and, in spite of Pharaoh's 
threats, they become believers. 9 Judgment 
falls upon the Egyptians; they are drowned, 
whilst the Israelites are saved. 9 A rock 
yields water. Moses receives the law, 4 and 
desires to see the glory of Qod. 9 During 
Moses' absence, tho Israelites mske a golden 
calf, whioh he destroys, and roducing it to 

S owder, makes them drink it. 9 After this, 
loses choose* seventy men as assistants. 7 
The spies sent to 0 ana an are all wicked with 
the exception of two: the people being de¬ 
ceived by them, must wander forty years in 
the desert. 9 Korah, on quarrelling with 
Moses, Is swallowed up by tho earth. 9 
[koiak] The marvellous journey of Moses 
with his servant is not to be omittod in this 
summary of events. 10 Among the details de¬ 
servo to be mentioned, that H&min and 
Korah were counsellors of Pharaoh. 11 It is 
not surprising that Muhammad should asso¬ 
ciate Him an with Pharaoh as an enemy of 
the Jews, since he oared little when indivi¬ 
duals lived, provided they eould be introduced 
with advantage. Korah, acoording to Jewish 
tradition, waa ohief agent or treasurer to 
Pharaoh. 19 The ante-exodus persecution of 
the Jews la asoribed to a dream of Pharaoh. 19 
This la in exact accordance with Jewish tra¬ 
dition, whioh, as Oauon Ohurton remarks, has 
in part the sanotion of Aots viL and Hsbrewa 
xi., though not found in Exodus: “ The sor¬ 
oerers said to Pharaoh, A boy shall be born 
who will lead the Israelites out of Egypt 
Then thought he, Oast all male children into 
the river, and he will be cast in among them." 14 
The words (Exod. xi. 7), “ I will call one of 
the Hebrew women," producod the Rabbinical 
fiction, “ Why just a Hebrew woman ? This 
shows that he waa handed to all the Egyptian 
women; but he would not drink, for Qod 
said, The month whioh shall once speak with 
me, should it drink what is uncloanr " 19 This 
was too valuable for Muhammad to omit from 
the Qur’ta. 19 Although it is nowhere said in 
the Bible that the sign of the leprons h and 
was wrought in the pretence of Pharaoh, yet 
the Qur’an relates it as having there taken 

J laoe. 17 And in this also it was preceded by 
swish tradition—“ He put bis hand into 
his bosom, and withdrew it loprous, white 
as snow; they also put their hands into their 


* **vL 0j xxxtUI. m i ixxix. 15. 
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bosoms and withdrew them leprous, white as 
snow.” 1 Again, among Moses’ own people, 
none but his own. tribe believed him. 2 This 
Muhammad doubtless inferred from the state¬ 
ment of the Rabbis: “ The tribe of Levi was 
exempted from hard labour.”* *• Among the 
sorcerers of Egypt, who first askod for tboir 
wages, and then became believers, when their 
serpents were swallowod by that of Moses, 4 
Pharaoh himself was chief. 1 Here, again, 
Muhammad is indebted to Judaism: “Pha¬ 
raoh, who lived in the days of Moses, was a 
great soreerer.” 9 In other places of the 
Qur’an, Pharaoh claims divinity, 7 and Jewish 
tradition makes him deolare, “ Already from 
the beginning ye speak falsehood, for I am 
Lord of the world, l have made myself as 
well as the Nile "; as it Is said of him (Ezek 
xxix. 8), “ Mine is the river, and 1 have made 
it” 9 The Arab prophet was much confused 
with regard to the plagues; in some places he 
enumerates nine, 9 in others only five, the first 
of which is said to be the Flood! 10 As the 
drowning in the Red Sea happened after the 
plagues, he can only allude to the Deluge. 

The following somewhat dark and unoer- 
tain passage 11 concerning Pharaoh has caused 
oommontators groat perplexity. It is stated 
that Pharaoh pursuod the Israelites until 
actually drowning, when, confessing himself a 
Muslim, he was saved alive from the bottom 
of the soa, to be a “witness for ages to 
come.” 19 But we find that it is merely a ver¬ 
sion of a Jewish fable: “ Perceive the great 
power of repentanee 1 Pharaoh, King of 
Egypt, uttered very wicked words—Who is 
the God whose voice I shall obey P (Exod. 
v. 2.) Tet as he repented, saying. * Who is 
like unto thee among the godsr * (xv. 2) God 
saved him from death: for it salth, Almost 
had I strotched out my hands and destroyed ; 
but God let him live, that he might doclare 
his power and strength.” 19 

As Jewish commentators add to Exod. 
xv. 27, where we read of twelve fountains 
being found near Elim, that each of the 
tribes had a well, 14 so Muhammad transposes 
the statement, and declares that twelve foun¬ 
tains sprang from the rook which had been 
smitten by Moses at Rephidim. 19 Tho Rabbi¬ 
nical fable, that God covered the Israelites 
with Mount Sinai, on the oocasion of the law- 
giving, 19 is thus amplified in the Qur’in : “ We 
shook the mountain over them, as though it 

* Pirke Bakbi Blieser, xlviH. 

* SQrah x. U. 

9 Midrash Rabbah, Farash. ▼. 

4 SUrahs vli. 11; «»l. 40. 

9 iftrahs ix. 47, xxvi. 48. 

11 Midrash Jalkut, clixxii. 

9 Sarahs xxviii. 38, xUii. 50. 

* Bab. Exodus, Paiash. ». 

* SQrahs xvii. 103, xxvii. 112. 

10 SUrah vii. 180. 

* 1 SUrab x. 90. 

1S 8m al-BaliAwl, Hns&ln, al-Jalilln. and others. 

*• Pirke Babbt Elleaer, xltit., Midrash Jalkut, 
ecxxxvlit. 

14 Baahion Exodus, xv. 17. 

19 Canon Churton pointed out to Dr. J. M. Arnold 
that the statement of twelve streams flowing from 
the rock occur* in tho Liturgy of 8t. Thomas 
(«M< Howard’s Christ, sf St. Thome*, p. 214). 

14 Abode Sarah, il. 2. 


had boon a covering, and they imagined 
that it was falling upon them: and we said, 

“ Receive the law which we have brought 
unto you with reverence.” 1 The Qur’fln 
adds that the Israelites, now demanding to 
see God, die, and are raised again.* It will 
not be difficult to trace the origin of this fig¬ 
ment When the Israelites demanded two 
things from God—that they might see his 
glory and hoar Ids voloe—both were granted 
to thorn. Then it is added, M Those things, 
however, they had no power to resist; as 
they came to Mount Sinai, and He appoared 
onto thorn, their souls escaped by His speak¬ 
ing, as it is said, * My soul escaped as He 
spake.’ The Torah, however, interceded for 
them, saying, * Does a king give his daughter 
to marriage and kill his household? The 
whole world rejoieos (at my appearance), and 
thy children (the Israelites) shall they die ? ’ 
At onoe their souls returned ; therefore it is 
said, The doctrine of God is perfect, and 
brings back the soul.” 9 In the matter of the 
golden calf, the Qur’in follows as nsnal tbe 
fabulous account of the Rabbinical traditions. 
Both represent Aaron as having been nearly 
kitlod when at first fosisting the entreaty of 
the people. The Sanhedrin relates : “ Aaron 
saw Chur slaughtered before his eyes (who 
opposed them), and he thought, If I do not 
yield to them they will deal with me as they 
dealt with Chur.” 4 According to another 

S assage in the Qur’in, an Israelite named as- 
amiri enticed them, and made tho ealf. k 
Like the wandering Jew in Christian fable, 
as-S&miri is' punished by Moses with endless 
wanderir g, and he is compelled to repeat the 
words, “ Touoh me not." 9 Jewish traditions 
make Mikab assist In manufacturing the idol 
oalf ; 7 but Muhammad either derived as-Simiri 
from Samael, or, as the Samaritans are stated 
by the Arab writers to have said, “ Touch 
me not," he may have eonsidered as-86 mill 
as the author of the seet of the Samaritans. 
That the oalf thus produced by as-SamirT 
from tbe ornaments of the people, lowed on 
being finished, 9 is evidently a repetition of the 
following Jewish tradition: “The calf came 
forth; (Exod. xxii. 24) roaring, and the Is¬ 
raelites saw it. Rabbi Jehuda says, Samael 
entered tho calf and roared to deceive the 
Israelites." Tbe addition, that the tribe of 
Levi remained faitbfnl to God, is both Scrip¬ 
tural and Rabbinical. 9 The matter of Korah 
is honoured with singular embellishments; for 
instance, Korah had suoh riches, that from 
ten to forty strong men were required to 
carry the keys of bis treasures. 10 Ahfi 1-Fidi, 
says forty mules were required to convoy the 
keys. Jowish tradition is still more extra- 

1 Sikrah vii. 170. 

• Sarahs li. 53, tv. 158. 

0 Aboda Sarah, tl. 2. 

4 Sanhedrin, v.» and Surah vii. 150. 

* Bp i ah xx. 87, 90, 98. 
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vsgaut: u Joseph buried three treasures in 
Egypt, one of which beoame known to Korah. 
Riohee are turned to destruction to him that 
poaaeaaea them (Ecolea. v. 12), and this may 
well he applied to Korah. The keys to the 
treasures of Korah made a burden (or 800 
white mules.” 1 

The accusation from which Ood cleared 
his servant Moses, of which the Qur’in makes 
mention, was oooasioned by Korah. 44 Abu 
Allah says it refers to Korah hiring a harlot 
to reproach Moses before all the people, upon 
which God struck her dumb, and destroyed 
Korah, whioh cleared Moses from the 
charge.* * This is unquestionably an ampli¬ 
fication of the following passage: 44 Moses 
heard, and fell on his faoe. What was it he 
heard? That they accused him of haring 
to do with another man's wife.”* Others 
conceive the unjust ohargo from whioh Moses 
was oluarod, to have boon that of murdering 
Aaron on Mouut Hor, beoauae he and Eleaxsr 
only were present when Aaron died! That 
they had recourse to Jewish tradition, will 
appear from the subjoined extract: “ The 
whole congregation saw that Aaron was 
dead; and when'Moses and Eleasar came 
down from the mountain, the whole congrega¬ 
tion gathered together, asking, Where is 
Aaron? Bat they said, He U dead. How 
can tho Angol of Death tonoh a man, by 
whom he was resisted and restrained, as it is 
said, He stood between the dead and tbe living, 
and the plaguo was stayed? If ye bring him, 
it is well; if not, we will stone you. Moses 
prayed, Lord of the World, remove from me 
this suspicion! Then God opened and showed 
them Aaron's body.* And to this the pas¬ 
sage applies: 44 The whole congregation saw/* 
Ac. (Numb. u. 29, 75.) [mosks.1 

The time of the Judges is passed over un¬ 
noticed, and from the manner in which the 
election of a king is introduced, 4 it would ap¬ 
pear that Muhammad was ignorant of the long 
Interval between Moses and Sank 1 [saul.J 
Of David’s history, only his vietory over 
Goliath and hit fall through Bathsheba are 
recorded, [david.I The Traditions make 
mention of the brevity of his slumbers, and 
commentators of the Qur’an affirm the same; 
14 Tho Apostle of Qod said David slept half the 
night; he then rose for a third part, and 
slept again a sixth part.” This is derived 
from tho Rabbis, who assert that the kinff 
slept only for the term of 44 sixty breathings. 1 
Of the wisdom of Solomon, the Qur’in makes 
particular mention; and to support the state¬ 
ment, adds, that he understood the language 
of birds; this was also the opinion of the 
Jewish doctors. The winds, or, more pro¬ 
bable, spirits, obeyed him; and demons, 
birds, and beasts, formed part of his standing 

1 Pirke Babbi Elieeer, xlv. 

■ Al-Farrir on Sarah xxxiii. 69. 

3 Pirke Rab bi Klieeer. xlv. 

* Sarah il. 24?: ** Dost thou not look at a crowd 
of tbe children of Israel after Moses* time, when 
they said to a prophet of thein, Raise up for ue a 
king, and we will fight hi God's way.** 

* Muhammad ascribes to S»ul what the Scrip¬ 
tures relate of Gideon. Judges vib 6. 

* See Berachoth. 


army. 1 Jewish commentators reoord that 
44 demons of various kinds, and evil spirits 
were eubjeot to him.”* The story of the 
Queen of Sheba, and the adventures of the 
lapwing,* are only abridgments from Jewish 
traditions. With regard to the fable, that 
demona assisted 8olomon in the building of 
the Temple, and, being deoeived, continued it 
after hit death, we may here add that Mu¬ 
hammad borrowed it difeotly from the Jews. 4 
WhOn Solomon became haughty, one of hie 
many demons ruled in his stead, till he re¬ 
pented. The Sanhedrin aleo refers to this de¬ 
gradation : 44 In the beginning Solomon reigned 
also over the upper worlds as it ii said, 
44 Solomon sat on the throne of God after that 
only over his staff, at it ia said, *• What pro¬ 
fit hath a man of all hit labour ? ” and still 
later, 44 This is my portion of all my labour.* 4 
Ou roponting, ho maimed hie horses, oonaidor- 
iug them a uaeiess luxury. In the Talmud 
aud tha Soriptures, wa find allusion to his 
obtaining them as well as to their being pro¬ 
hibited. 4 [solomok.] 

Elijah Is among the few characters which 
Muhammad notices after Solomon; nothing, 
indeed, is mentioned of his rapture to heaven, 
yet he is considered a great prophet. 7 Among 
the Jews, Elijah appears in human form to 
the pioue on earth, he visits them in their 
places of worship, and communicates revela¬ 
tions from God to eminent Rabbis. In this 
chare ter Elijah also appears in Muslim divi¬ 
nity. [ilumh.] Jonah Is the 44 man of the 
fish *; * Muhammad relates his history in his 
usual style, not omitting his journey.to Ni¬ 
neveh, or the gourd whioh afforded him 
shade, [jomajl] Job, too, with his suffer¬ 
ing and cure is noticed • [job] ; also the three 
men who were cast into a burning fiery fur¬ 
nace 10 (Dan. iib 8); the tuning back of the 
•hadow of degrees on the occasion of Hese- 
kiah's recovery. 11 

(See Arnold's Islam and Christianity, Long¬ 
mans; London, 1814; p. 116, seqq. Dr. J. M. 
Arnold gives in many instances the original 
Hebrew of his quotations from the Talmud.) 

In the Qur’in there are several Hebrew 
and Talmudic terms whioh seom to indicate 
that its author had become familiar with 
Tahnudio teaching. Tho following aro tho 
moat notioeable 

(1) The Qar’dft, from qara ', 44 to read,” 
Hob. and equivalent to 11 read¬ 

ing.” See Neh. viii 8: 44 And caused them 
to understand the reading .” 

1 BOrahs xxl. 81; xxvii. 16} xxxiv, 11} xxxviii. 
85. 

3 The fou n d Tartu m on Briber L 8. 

* Dr. J. M. Arnold gives a translation of the 
story from the Targum. (8 m lafam sad Gfcria- 
tioafty, p. 146.) 

3 GHttln. lxviib i aud 80rab xxxiv. 

4 Sanhedrin, xx, j also Mid. Rail, on Nambers, 
Panuh. xi. 

* Sanhedrin, xxl.; and SOrah xxxriii. 19. 

T SOrah vb85} xxxvlb 118,150. 

* SOrah vb 85j x. 96; xxl. Ixviib 48. 

8 SOrah xxb 83 : xxxvlil. 40. 

10 SOrah lxxxv. 4. 

xl SOrah xxv. 47; and 1 Kings sx. 9. 
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(2) The Moroni, “repetitions,” 

Sfirah xt. 86, which is the Talmudic 

rotfr>. 

(8) The Taurat , used for the Books 

of Moses, the Heb. min of the Old Tes- 

T 

foment. 

(4) The Shechinah, or Sakinah, 

Sfirah ii. 249: M The sign of his kingdom is 
that there shall come to you the ARK 
(Tabut), and SHJBCHINA (Sakinah) in it 

from the Lord.” Heb. A term not 

nsed in the Bible, but used by‘the Rabbinical 
writers to express the risible presence of 
God between the Oherubim on the Mercy 
soat of the Tabernacle. 

(6) The Ark, Tabut, In Sfirah li. 

249, for the Ark of the Oovonant, and in 
Sfirah xx. 89, for Noah's Ark. The Heb. 

fTif) (which is used in the Bible for Noah's 

Art and the ark of bulrushes), and not the 

Heb. J the former being Rabbinical. 

(6) Angel, Malnk , <*U«, Heb. an 

angel or messenger of God. 

(7) Spirit, Rdb t Cjy, Heb. nW A torm 

«w 

used both for the angel Gabriel and for Jesus 
Christ. 
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(8) Tho Sabbath, Sabt, Sfirah vtt. 

164; ii. 62. Hab. ]-Qtf. 

V * 

(9) JnAcmnam, ylewa, hell, « Tho 

Rabbininal Qjff’JU and not the °* 

• •* : 

the Old Testament. The final letter f proves 
that it was adopted from the Taunudio 
Hebrew and not from the Greek. 

JIBRX’IL The angel 

Gabriel [qabriel.} 

JIBT («***>. An idol of tbe 

Quralsh mentioned in the Qur’ta, Sflrah iv. 
64: “They (certain renegade Jews) believe 
\n Jibt ana /agAdf, end say of the infidels, 
These are guided in a better path than those 
who hold the faith.” The JalAl&n say cer¬ 
tain Jews used to do homage to these idols 
in order to please the Quraish. 

JIHAD (oW). Lit. “An effort, 

or a striving.” A religions war with those 
who are unbelievers in the mission of Mu¬ 
hammad. It is an incumbent religious duty, 
established in the Qur'an and in the Tradi¬ 
tion! as a divine institution, and enjoined 
specially for the purpose of advancing Ifllim 
and of repelling evil from Muslims. 

When an infidel's country is conquered by 
a Muslim ruler, its inhabitants are offered 
three alternatives:— 

(1) The reception of /s/em, in whioh oase tbe 
oonauered become enfranchised citisens of the 
Muslim state. 

(8) Tho payment of a poll-tax (Jtxyah), by 


whioh unbolievors in Islam obtain proteotion, 
and become Zimmls, provided they are not 
the idolaters of Arabia. 

(8) Death by the tword, to those who will 
not pay the poll tax. 

Qfifl writers 'say that there are two Jihftda: 
al'Jihadu *l-Akbar t or “the greater warfare,” 
whioh is against one’s own lusts; and o/- 
Jihadu 'l-Aeqhar, or “the lesser warfare,” 
against infidels. 

The duty of religious war (whioh all oom- 
mentators agree is a duty extending to all 
time) is laid down in the Qur’an in the fo]-' 
lowing verses, and it is remarkable that ail 
the verses occur in the al-Madlnah Sfkrahs, 
being those given after Muhammad had esta¬ 
blished himself as a paramount rnler, and 
was in a position to diotate farms to his 
enemies. 

Sfirah ix. 6, fi: “ And when tho sacred months 
are passed, kill thoso who join other gods 
with God whorover ye shall find thorn j and 
seiso them, besiege them, and lay wait for 
them with every kind of ambush: but ii they 
shall convert, and observe prayer, and pay 
the obligatory alms, then- let them go their 
way, for Qod is Gracious, Merciful. If any 
ono of those who join gods with God ask an 
asylum of theo, grant him an asylum, that he 
may hear the Word of God, and then let him 
reaoh his place of safety. This, for that thoy 
are people devoid of knowledge.” 

Sfirah ix. 29: “Make war upon such of 
those to whom the Scriptures have been given 
as believe not in God, or in the last day, and 
who forbid not that which God and His 
Apostle have forbidden, and who profees not 
the profession of tho trnth, until they pay 
tribute (jizyah) out of hand, and thoy he 
humbled. 

Sfirah iv. 76-79:Lot thoso then fight on 
the path cf God, who exchange this present 
life for that whioh is to eonie; for whoever 
flghfath on God's path, whether he be slain 
or conquer, we will in the end give him a* 
great reward. But what hath come to 'you 
that yo fight not on the path of God, and for 
the weak among men, women, and-children, 
who say, * 0 our Lord 1 bring us forth from 
this oity whose inhabitants are oppressors; 
give us a champion from Thy presence; and 
give ns from thy presence a defender.' They 
who believe, fight on the path of God; and 
they who believe not, fight on the path of 
Tsgfit: Fight therefore against the friends of 
Satan. Verily the craft of Satan shall be 
powerless! Hast thou not marked those to 
whom it was said, * Withhold your hands 
awhile from war ; and observe prayer, and 
pay the stated alms.' But when war is com¬ 
manded them, io 1 a portion of them fear men 
as with the fear of God, or with a yet greater 
fear, and say: • 0 our Lord 1 why hast Thou 
commanded us war? Oouldst thou not have 
given us respite till our not distant end 7 ’ 
Say: Small the fruition of this world; bnt 
the next life is the true good for him who 
feareth God t and ye shall not be wronged so 
much as tbe skin of a date-stone.” 

Sfirah 11. 214,215: * They will ask theo eon- 
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earning war in the Sacred Month. Say ; To 
war tkeroin is bad, bat to tarn A6ide from the 
cause of Qod, and to have no faith in Him, 
und in the Sacrod Temple, and to drive out 
its people, is worse in the sight of God; and | 
civil strife is worse than bloodshed. They | 
will not cease to war against you until they ! 
turn you from your religion, if they be able: 
but whoever of you shall turn from his reli¬ 
gion and die an infidel, their works shall be 
fruitless in this world, and in the next: they 
shall be consigned to the Are; therein to 
abide for aye. But they who believe, and 
who fly their country, and fight in the cause 
of God may hope for God*s mercy : and God 
(s Gracious, Merciful. 

Sflrah vlii. 89-42; “ Say to the infidels: If 
they desist from their unbelief \ what is now 
past shall be forgiven them; but if they return 
to it, they have already before them the 
doom of the ancients 1 Fight then against 
them till strife be at an end, and the religion 
be all of it God's. If they desist, vorily 
God beholdeth what they do: but if they turn 
their back, know ye that God is your pro¬ 
tector : Excellent protector 1 excellent helper 1 
And know ye, that when ye have taken any 
booty, a fifth part belongeth to God and to 
the Apostle, and to the near of kin, and to 
orphans, and to the poor, and to the wayfarer. 

Long ohaptors in tlio Traditions are de¬ 
voted to the subjoct of Jihad (see $aAiAw 7- 
Bu&bari and (khib* Muslim, Arabic editions, 
Babu ’1-Jihid), from whioh the following are 
quotations of the sayings of the Prophet:— 

11 God Is sponsor for him who goeth forth 
to fight on the road of God (Sabtfu *Uah\ If 
he be not killed, he shall return to his house 
with rewards and booty, but if he be slain, he 
shall bo taken to Paradise.” 

44 1 swear by Qod I should like to be killed 
on the road of God, then be killed and brought 
to life again, then killed again and then 
brought to life sgsin, so that I may obtain 
new rewards every time.” 

“ Guarding the frontiers of IaULm for even 
one day is worth more than the whole world 
, and all that is in it.” 

“ The fire of hell shall not touch the legs 
of him who shall be covered with the dust of 
battle in the road of God.” 

He who assists another with arms to 
fight in the way of God, is as the champion, 
and is a sharor of tho rewards. And be who 
svayeth behind to take charge of the family 
of a warrior is even as a champion in war.” 

'‘This religion will ever be established, 
even to the Day of Resurrection, as long as 
Muslims fight for it.” 

“ In the last day the wounds of those who 
have been wounded in the way of God will 
be evident, and will drop with blood, but 
their smell will be as the perfume of musk.” 

“ Being killed in the road of God covors all 
sins, but the sin of debt.” 

44 He who dies and has not fought for tho 
religiou of Islam, nor has even said in his 
heart, * Would to God 1 wero s ch»uipion that 
could die in the road of God,’ is even as a 
hypocrite.” 


“ Fighting in the road of God, or resolving 
to do so, is a divine duty. When your lmum 
orders you to go forth to fight, then obey 
him.” 

The following is the teaching of the Hanafl 
school of Sunnis on the subject of Jihad, as 
given in the Ridayah , vol. ii. p. 140 :— 

“ The sacred injunction concerning war is 
sufficiently observed when it is carried on by 
any one party or tribe of Muslims, and it is 
then no longer of any force with respect to the 
rest. It is established as a divine ordinance, 
by the word of God, who said in tho Qur’an, 

‘ Slay the infidels,' and also by a saying of 
the Prophet, ‘ War is permanently established 
until the Day of Judgmont’ (meaning the or¬ 
dinance respecting war). Tho observance, 
however, in the degree above mentioned, suf¬ 
fices, because war is not a positive injunction, 
as it is in its nature murderous and destruc¬ 
tive, and is enjoined only for the purpose of 
advancing tho true faith or repelling evil from 
the servants of God; and when this end is 
answered by any singlo tribe or party of 
Muslims making war, the obligation is no 
longer binding upon the rest, in the same 
manner as in the prayers for the dead—(if, 
however, no one Muslim were to make war, 
the whole of tho Muslim, would incur the 
criminality of noglocting it)—and also because 
it the injunction wore positive, the whole of 
tho Muslims must consequently engage in war, 
in which oase the materials for war (such as 
horses, armour, and so forth) could not be 
procured. Thus it appears that the obser¬ 
vance of war as aforesaid suffices, except 
where there is a general summons (that is, 
where the infidels invade a Muslim territory, 
and the Imam for the time being issues a 
general proclamation requiring all persons to 
go forth to fight), for in this case war becomes 
a positive injunction with respect to the whole 
of the inhabitants, whether men or women, 
and whether the Imam be a just or an un¬ 
just person; and if the people of that terri¬ 
tory be unable to repulse tho infidels, then 
war becomes a positive* injunction with rospect 
to all in that neighbourhood; and if tnese 
also do not suffice it, then comes a positive 
injunction with respect to the next neighbours; 
and in same manner with respect to all the 
Muslims from east to west. 

“ The destruction of tho sword is incurred 
by infidels, although they be not the first 
aggressors, as appears fi*m various passages 
in the traditions which are generally received 
to this effect. 

“ It is not incumbent upon infants to make 
war, as they are objects of compassion ; 
neither is it incumbent upon slaves of women, 
as the rights of the master, or of the husband, 
have precedence; nor is it so upon the blind, 
the maimed, or the decrepid, as such are in- 
capablo. If, however, the infidels make an 
attack upon a city or territory, in this case 
tho repulsion of them is incumbent upon all 
Muslims, insomuch that a wife may go forth 
without tho consent of her husband, and a 
slave without the leave of his master, because 
war theu becomes a positive injunction * and 
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possession, either by bond ego or by marriage, 
cannot come in competition with a positive 
injunction, as in prayer (for instance) or fast¬ 
ing: This is supposing a general summons; 
for without that it is not lawful for a woman 
or slave to go forth to make war without the 
consent of the husband or master, an there is 
in this oase no necessity for their assistance, 
sinco others suffice, and hence no reason 
exists for destroying the right of the husband 
or master on that account. If there be any 
fund in the public treasury, so long as the 
fund lasts any extraordinary exaction for 
the support of the warriors is abominable, 
because such oxacthm resembles a hire for 
that which is a service of God as much as 
prayer or fasting, and, hire being forbidden in 
these instances, so is it in that which re¬ 
sembles them.* In this caso, moreover! there 
is no occasion for any oxtraordinary exac¬ 
tions, since the funds of the publio' treasury 
are prepared to answer all emergencies of the 
Muslims, such ns war, and so forth. If, how¬ 
ever, there be no funds in tho public treasury, 
in this case the Imim noed ndt hesitate to 
levy contributions for the better support of 
the warriors, beeauso in levying a contribution 
the greater evil (namoly, the destruction of 
the person) is repellod, and the contribution 
is the smaller evil, and the imposition of a 
smaller evil to remedy a greater is of ho con¬ 
sequence. A confirmation of this is found in 
what is related of the Prophet, that he took 
various articles of armour, and so forth, from 
$afwin and 'Umar; in the same manner also 
ho took property from marriod men, and be¬ 
stowed it upon the unmarried, in ordor to en¬ 
courage them and enable them to go forth to 
fight with cheerfulness; and he also used to 
take the horses from those who remained at 
home, and bestowed them upon those who 
went forth to fight on foot. When tho Mus¬ 
lims entor the enemy's country and besiege 
the cities or strongholds of the infidels, it is 
necessary to invite them to embrace the 
faith, because I bn 'Abb&s relates of the Pro¬ 
phet that he never destroyed any without 
previously inviting them to embrace the faith, 
if, therefore, they embrace the faith, it is 
unnecessary to war with them, because that 
which was tho design of the war is thon ob¬ 
tained without war. The Prophet, moreover, 
has said we are directed to make war upon 
men only until snch time as they shall con¬ 
fess, * There is no God but one God.’ But 
when they repeat this creed, their persons 
and properties are in protection (aman). If 
they do not acoept the call to the faith, thev 
must then be called upon to pay jityah, 
or eapitation tax, because the Prophet 
directed the commanders of his armies so to 
do, and also because bv submitting to this tax 
war is forbidden and terminated upon the 
authority of the Qnr*in. (This call to pay 
capitation tax, however,-respects only those 
from whom the oapitation tax is acceptable, 
.for, as to apostates and the idolaters of Arabia, 
to call upon them to pay the tax is useless, 
since nothing is aocepted from them but em¬ 
bracing the faith, as it is thus commanded in 


the Qur'an). If those who are called upon to 
pay capitation tax consont to do so, they 
then become entitlod to the same protection 
and subject to the same rnlos as Muslims, be¬ 
cause 'Ali has declared infidels agree to a 
capitation tax only in ordor to render their 
blood tho same us Muslims’ blood, and their 
proporty the same as Muslims’ proporty. 

“ U is not lawful to mako war upon any 
people who have nover bofore been called to 
the faith, without previously requiring them < 
to embrace it, because tho Prophet so in- ) 
structod his commanders, directing them to * 
call the infidols to the faith, and also because 'l 
the people will hence perceive that they are ( 
attacked for the sake of religion, and not for l 
the sake of taking thoir property, or making J 
slaves of their ohildron, and on this considera¬ 
tion it Is possible that they may be induced to 
agree to the call, in order to save thomsolves 
from the troubles of war. 

11 If a Muslim attack infidels without pre¬ 
viously calling them to the faith, he is an 
offender, because this is forbidden; but yet if 
he do attack them beforo thus inviting them 
and slay them, and take their property, 
neither fine, expiation, nor atonement are due, 
booauso that which protects (namely, Islam) 
does not exist in them, nor are they under 

$ rotection by placo (namely, the Dam 7- 
s/dm, or Muslim territory), and the mere 
prohibition of the act is not sufficient to sanc¬ 
tion the exaction either of fine er of atone¬ 
ment for property; in the same manner as tho 
slaying of the women or infant children of 
infidels is forbiddon, but if, notwithstanding, 
a person were to slay such, he is not liable to 
a fine. It is laudable to call to the faith a 
people to whom a calf has already come, in 
order that they may have the more full and 
ample warning; but yet this is not incum¬ 
bent, as it appears in the Traditions that the 
Prophet plundered and despoiled the tribe of 
al-Muftauq by surprise, and he also agreed 
with Asimah to make a prodatory attack 
upon Qubnft at an early hour, and to set 
it on fire, and such attacks are not preceded 
by a call. (Qnbna is a place in Syria: some 
assert it is the namo of a tribe). 

11 If the infidols, upon rocoiving the call, 
neither consent to it nor agroe to pay capita¬ 
tion tax, it is then inenmbent on the Muslims 
to call upon God for assistance, and to make 
war upon them, because God is the assistant 
of those who serve Him, and the destroyer of 
His enemies, the infidels, and it is necessary 
to implore His aid upon eveiw occasion;. the 
Prophet, moreover, commands ns so to do. 
Ana having so done, the Muslims must then 
with God’s assistance attack the infidels with 
all manner of warlike engines (as the Pro¬ 
phet did by the people of X* “)» and must 
also set fire to their habitations' (in the same 
manner as the Prophet fired Baweera), and 
must inundate them with water and tear up 
their plantations and tread down their grain 
because by these means they will become 
weakened, and thoir resolution will fail and 
their force be broken; these means are, there¬ 
fore, all sanotified by the law. 
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M it is bo objection to shooting arrows or 
other missiles against the infidels that there 
may chance to be among them a Muslim In 
the way either ot bondage or of traffic, be- 
oause the shooting of arrows and so forth 
among the infidels remedies a general evil in 
the repulsion thereof from the whole body of 
Muslims, whereas the slaying of a Muslim 
slave or trader is only a particular evil, and 
to repel a general evU a particular evil must 
be adopted, and also because it soldom hap¬ 
pens that the strongholds of the infidels are 
destitute of Muslims, since it is most probable 
that there are Muslims residing in them, 
either in the way of bondage or of traffic, and 
hence, if the use of missile weapons were pro¬ 
hibited on account of these Muslims, war 
would be obstructed. If the infidels in time 
of battle should make shields of Muslim chil¬ 
dren, or of Muslims, who aro prisoners in 
their hands, yot them is no need on that 
account to refrain from the use of missile 
weapons, for the reason already mentioned. 
It is requisite, however, that the Muslims in 
using such weapons aim at the infidels, and 
not at 1 the ohildren or the Muslim captives, 
beoause, as it is impossible in shooting to dis¬ 
tinguish preoisely between them and the-in¬ 
fidels, the person who discharges the weapon 
must mako this distinction hi his iiitention 
and design by aiming at tho infidels, and not 
at the others, since time much is practicable, 
and tho distinction must be made as far as 
is practicable. 

“ There is also neither fine nor expiation 
upon the warriors on acoount of such of their 
arrows or other missiles as happen to hit the 
ohildren or the Muslims, because the war is 
in observance of a divine ordinance, and 
atonement is not due for anything which may 
happen in the fulfilment of a divine ordinance, 
for otherwise men would neglect the fulfil¬ 
ment of the ordinance from an apprehension 
of becoming liable to atonement. It is other¬ 
wise in the case of a person eating tho bread 
of another when perishing for hunger, as in 
that instance atonement is due; although eat¬ 
ing the bread of other people, in such a 
situation, be a divine ordinance, because a 
person perishing for hunger will not refrain 
from eating the provision of another, from 
the apprehension of atonemont, since his life 
deponds upon it; whereas war is attended with 
trouble and dangerous to life, whence men 
would be deterred, by apprehension of atone¬ 
ment, from engaging in it. There is no objeotion 
to the warriors carrying their Qur’in* and their 
women along with them, where the Muslim force 
is considerable, to such a degree as to afford a 
protection from the enemy, and not to admit 
of any apprehension from them, because in 
that oase safety is most probable, and a thing 
which is most probable stands and is ac¬ 
counted as a thing certain. If the force of 
the warriors be small (such as is termed 
a Barriyak X so as not to afford security from 
the enemy, in this oaso their oarrying their 
women or Qur'an* along with them is repro¬ 
bated, because in iuen a situation taking 
those with them is exposing them to dis¬ 


honour s and taking the Qur’an with them, In 
particular, is exposing it to contempt, since 
infidels scoff at tho Qur’fin, with a view of in¬ 
sulting the Muslims; and this is the titoe 
meaning of the saying of the Prophet, 
M Oarry not the Qur'an along with you into 
the territory of the enemy’ (that is, of the in- 
fidols). If a Muslim go into an infidel camp 
under a protection, there is no objeotion to 
his taking his Qur’an along with him, pro¬ 
vided these infidels be such as observe tneir 
engagements, because from these no violenoe 
is to be apprehended. 

H It is lawful for aged women to aooompany 
an army, for the performance of suoh busi¬ 
ness as suits them, such as dressing victuals, 
administering water, and preparing medicines 
for the sick and wounded; but with respect 
to yoiing women, it is better 'that thev stay 
at home, as this may prevent perplexity or 
diBturbunuo. The women, however, must not 
engage in fight, os this argues weakness in 
the Muslims. Womeu, therefore, must not 
take any personal concern in battle unless in 
a case of absolute necessity; and it is not 
laudable to carry young women along with 
the army, either for the purpose of carnal 
gratification, or for service; if, however, the 
necessity be vory urgent, female slaves may 
be taken, but not wives. A wife must not 
engage in a fight hut with the consent of her 
husband, nor a slave but with the oonsent 
of bis owner (according to what was already 
stated, that the right of the husband and the 
master has precedence), unless from neces¬ 
sity where an attaok ia made by the enemy. 

“It does not become Muslims to break 
treaties or to act unfairly with respect to 
plunder or to disfigure people (by cutting off 
their ears and noses, and so forth); for as to 
what is related of the Prophet, that he dis¬ 
figured the Oornoans, it is abrogated by sub¬ 
sequent prohibitions. In the same manner it 
does not become Muslims to slay women or 
children, or men aged, bedridden, or blind* 
because opposition and fighting are the onlw 
oooaaions which make daughter allowable' 
(according to our doctors), and such persons 
aro inoapable of those. For the same reason 
also the paralytic are not to bo slain, nor 
those who are dismembered of the right 
hand, or of the right hand and left foot. Ash- 
Shift*! maintains that aged men, or persons 
bedridden or blind, mar be slain, because 
(according to him) infidelity is an occasion of 
slaughter being allowable, and this appears 
in these persona. What was before observed, 
however, that the paralytic or dismombemd 
jure not to be slain, ia in proof against him, ss 
infidelity appears in these also, yet still they 
are not slain, whence it it evident that mare 
infidelity is not a justifiable occasion of 
slaughter. The Prophet, moreover, forbade 
the slaying of infanta or single parsons, and 
once, when the Prophet saw a woman who 
was slain, he said, 4 Alas I this woman did not 
fight, why, therefore, was she slain? ’ But yet, 
if any of these persons be killed in war, or if 
a woman be a queen or chief, In this oaee it 
is allowable to slay them, they;being qualified 
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to molest the servants of God. So, also, if 
snob persons as the above should attempt to 
fight, they may be slain, for the purposo of 
removing evil, and because fighting renders 
slaying allowable. 

“A lunatic must not be slain unless he 
fight, as suoh a person is not rosponsiblo for 
his faith, but yet where he is found fighting 
it is necessary to slay him, for tho removal 
of evil. It is also to be observed that infants 
or lunatics may be slain so long as they are 
actually engaged in fight, but it is not allowed 
te kill them after they are taken prisoners, 
contrary to the ease of others, who may be 
slain even after they are taken, as they are 
liable to punishment because they are re¬ 
sponsible for their faith. 

44 A person who is insane oconsionally 
stands, during his lnokl intervals, In the seme 
predicament ss a sane person. 

"It is abominable In a Muslim to begin 
fighting with hie father, who happens to be 
among the infidels, nor must he slay him, be¬ 
cause God has said in the Qnr'tn, 1 Honour 
thy father and thy mother,' and also because 
the preservation of the father's life is Inoum- 
heut upon the son, according to all the 
doctors, and the permission to fight with him 
would he repugnant to that sentiment. If, also, 
the son should find the father, he must not 
slay him himself, but must hold him in view 
until some other come and slay him; for thus 
the end is answered without the son slaying 
his father, which is an offenoe. 

44 If,' however, the father attempt to slay 
the son, insomuoh that the son is unable to 
repel him but by killing him, in this case the 
son need not hesitate to slay him, because 
the design of the son is merely to ropel him, 
which is lawful; for if a Muslim were to draw 
his sword with a design of killing his son, in 
such a Way as that the sou is unable to repel 
him but by killing him, It Is then lawful for 
the son to slay his father, booause bis design 
la merely repulsion. In a ease, therefore, 
where the father la an infidel, and attempts 
to slay hit son, H Is lawful for the son to 
slay the father in self-defonoe a fortiori. 

“If the Imim make peace with aliens, or 
with any particular tribe or body of theih. 

• and perceive it to be eligible for the Muslims, 
)there need be no hesitation, because it is said 
tin the Qur*ta: * If the infidels be Inclined to 
pea c d do ye likewise oonsent thereto,' and 
also because the Prophet in the year of the 
punishment of Enbea,made a peace between 
Hie Muslims and the peoplo of Mecca for 
the space of ten years; peace, moreover is 
war in effeet where the interest of the Mus¬ 
lims requires it, sines the design of war is 
the removal of evil, and this is obtained by 
means of peace ; oontrary to where peace is 
not to the interest of the Muslims, for it is 
not in that oase lawful, as this would be 
abandoning war both apparently and in effect. 
It is hare, however, pioper to observe that it 
is noi absolutely necessary to restrict a peace 
te the term above reco ded (namely, ten 
years), because the end for whiob* peace is 
made may be Sometimes mere effectually 


obtained by extending it to a longer term. If 
the Imim make peaeo with the aliens for a 
single term (namely, top years), and after¬ 
wards peroeive that it is most advantageous 
for the Muslims' Interest to break it, he may 
in that ease lawfully renew the war after 
giving them duo notion, because, upon a 
change of the oiroumstances which rendered 
peace advisable, the breach of pnace is war, 
and the observanoe of it a desertion of war, 
both in appearanoe and also in effect, and 
war is an ordinance of God, and the forsaking 
of it is not becoming (to Muslims). It 14 to > 
be observed that giving due notiee to they 
ouemyis in this ease indispensably requisite! 
in suoh a manner that treaohery may not be ' 
Indueed, since this is forbidden. It is also 
requisite that snob a delay bo made In renew¬ 
ing the war with them, as may allow Intelli¬ 
gence of tho pekoe being brokon off to be 
universally resolved among them, and for 
this such a time suffloes as may admit of the 
king or chief of the enemy communicating 
tbe same to the different parts of their 
dominion, sinoe by suoh a delay the eharge of 
treaohery is avoided. 

44 If toe infidels act with perfidy in a 
peaoe, it is in suoh oase lawful for the lm*w» 
to attack them without any previous notiee, 
sinoe the breach of treaty in ‘this instance 
originates with them, whenoe there is no 
oocaaion to oommenoe tbe war on the part of 
tho Muslims by giving them notice. It would 
be otherwise, however, If only a small party 
of them were to violate the treaty by entering 
the Muslim territory and there committing 
robberies upon the Muslims, sines this does 
not amount to a breach of treaty. If, more¬ 
over, this party bo |n forco so as to be oapable 
of opposition, and openly fight with the Mus¬ 
lims, this is a breach of treaty with respect 
to that party only, but not with respect to 
the rest of their nation or tribe, because, ns 
this party have violated the treaty without 
any permission from their prince, the rest are 
not answerable for their act; whereas if.they 
made their attaok by permission of their 
prince, the breach of treaty would bo re¬ 
garded as by the whole, all being virtually 
implicated in it 

44 If tbe Imim make peace with the aliens in 
return for property, there is no scruple; 
because since peace may be lawfully made 
without any suoh gratification, it is also law¬ 
ful in return for n gratification. This, how¬ 
ever, is only where the Muslims stand in 
need of tbe property thus to he aoquired; for 
if they he not in necessity, making peaoe for 
property is not lawful, sittoe peace is a deser¬ 
tion of war both in appearanoe and in effect. 
It ie to he observed that if the Imim receive 
this property by sending a messenger and 
making peace without the Muslim troops 
entering the enemy’s territory, the obieot of 
disbursement of ft is the same as tnat of 
jvtydh or oapitation-tax; that is, it is to he 
expended upon the warriors and not upon the 
poor. If, however, the property he taken 
after the Mtkslims have invaded the enemy* 
in this oase it is as plunder, one fifth going to 
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the Imam and the remainder to be divided 
among the troops, as the property has in fact 
been taken by force in this instauce. It is 
incumbent on the Imam to keep peace with 
apostates, and not to make war upon them, in 
order that they may hare time to consider 
their situation, since it is to be hoped that 
they may again return to the faith. It is, 
therefore, lawful to delay fighting with them 
in a hope that they may again embrace 
Islam; but it is not lawful to take property 
from them. If, however, the Imam should 
take property from them, it is not incumbent 
upon him to return it, as such property is not 
in protection. \If infidels harass the Muslims, 
and offer them peaoe in return for property, 
the Imam must not acoede thereto, as tlus 
would be a degradation of the Muslim honour, 
and disgraoe would be attached to all the 
parties concerned in it; this, therefore, is not 
lawful except where destruction is to be ap¬ 
prehended, in which case the purchasing a 
peace with property is lawful, because it is a 
duty to repel destruction in every possible 
mode." 

[Por Khalifah ‘Umar’s treatment of the 
garrison of Jerusalem when captured, see the 
treaty given in the article jkrusalkm.] 

JIHAZ(jW). (1) The wedding 

trousseau of a Muhammadan wife. Those 
vestments and furniture which a bride brings 
to tier husband's house, and which ever re¬ 
main the property of the wife. {Hiddyuh, 
vol. iii. p. 100.) (2) The word is also used 
for the shroud of a dead Muslim. 

JINAYAH (<tW), pi. Jinaydi. The 
legal term for all offoitoes committed against 
the person, such ns murder, wounding, drown¬ 
ing, Ao 

JINN (e*). # [OKNII.] 

JlRAN “ Neighbouro.” 

“ If a person miuLo a bequest to his neigh¬ 
bours ( jirdn ) it includes, according to some 
doctors, nil those houses which are witliiu 
forty cubits of his house in every direction. 
Some say it is forty houses on either side of 
his. : ' (Sos Buillio's Digest of Jmamiyah Law, 
pp. 210, 240.) [mkiuiiuoiirh.] 

JlIUlS ( Lr **»*). George. St. 

George of England. The author of the 
G hi yam *l-Lughah says that, “ Jirgfs Biqiya is 
the name of a prophet who was on several 
occasions killed by his people, and was again 
rsisod to life by God, and over and over again 
instructed and prcacliod the way of Qod. Ho 
is called Buqiyu on uccouut of his being raised 
up from tlio dead." This scows to be a wild 
and exaggerated acoount of tbo story of 
Gcoigo of Cappadocia, who snfforod death in 
the first year of the reign of Julian. It is a 
mystery how this Ooorgo ever was admitted 
into the Christian Culondar at all, and still 
more lnarvollou* hew ho became a Mu^am* 
randsu prophot ss well as the patron saint 
of Englaud. Jalftlu 'd-din as-Suyu|i, in his 
History of the Temple of Jerusalem , says 


Jirjis was at Damasous in the time of 
Mu‘awiyah the Khalifah. [al-khizr.] 

JIZYAH The capitation 

tax, whioh Is levied by Muhammadan rulers 
upon subjects who are of a different faith, 
but claim protection (atadn). It is founded 
upon a direct injunction of the Qur'an: 
11 Make war upon such of thoso, to whom the 
Scriptures have been givon, as believe not in 
Qod or in the last day, and forbid not that 
which Qod and his Apostios have forbidden, 
and who profess not the profession of truth, 
until they pay tribute (jieytih) out of their 
hand, and they be humbled." 

According to the Hidiiyah (voL ii. p. 211), 
jizyah is of two kinds: that which is esta¬ 
blished voluntarily, and that whioh is en¬ 
forced. The usual rate it one dinar for 
evory male person, females and children 
being exempt according to Abu l^ani- 
fab, but included by Ash-ShaA<i. It 
should bo imposed upon Jews, and Chris¬ 
tians, and Magians, hut it should not be 
acceptod from the Arabiau idols tors, 
or from apostates, who should be killed. 
But from idolaters of other countries than 
Arabia it may be accepted. It should not be 
levied upon monks, or hermits, or paupers, 
or slaves. Ho who pays the capitation tux 
and obtains protection from tho Muhamma¬ 
dan state is called a zimmi. 

JOB. Arabic Aiyub Men¬ 

tioned in the Qur'an as a prophet and an 
example of patienee. 

Surah xxL 88,84: M And remember Job: when 
he cried to his Lord,* Truly evil hath touched 
^ne : but Thou art the most merciful of those 
who show mercy.' 8o we heard him, and 
lightened the burden of hie woe; and we gave 
bun back his family, and aa many more with 
thorn, — a mercy from us, and a memorial for 
thorn) who sorvo us. 1 * 

bursh xxxviii. 40-44 : ** And remember our 
servant Job when he oriod te his Lord, 
' Verily, Satan hath laid on me disease and 
pain.' * Stamp,’ said we, * with thy foot. 
This is to wash with; cool, and to drink.' And 
we gave him back his family, and as many 
more with thorn in our uiuroy; and for a 
tnouitiou to meu of judgment. And me said, 
* Take in thine hand a rod, and strike with it, 
nor break thine oath.' Verily, we found him 
patient! How excellent a servant, one who 
turned to Us, was he! " 

Surah iv. 181: “And we have inspired 
thee as we inspired .... Jesus and Job 
and Jonah, and Aarou, and Solomon." 

Sfirah vi. 84 : “ And wo have guided . . . 
David and Solomon, aud Job, and Joseph." 

Mr. Salo, following the commeutatora 
at-JsUMAu and al-Baqpiwi, says: - The Mu¬ 
hammadan writers toll us that Job was of 
the race of Esau, and was blessed with a 
numerous family and abundant riches; but 
that Qod proved him by taking away all that 
he had, even his children, who were killed by 
the fall of a house: notwithstanding which, 
he continued to servo Qod end to return 
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thanks as usual; that he was then struck 
with a filthy disease, his body being full of 
worms and so offensive that as he lay'on the 
dunghill none eonld bear to oome near him: 
that his wife, however (whom some oall 
Ralpneb the daughter of Ephraim the son of 
Joseph, and others Ma^hir the daughter of 
Manassee), attended him with great patience, 
supporting him with what she earned by her 
labour; but that the devil appearing to her 
one day, after having reminded her of her 
past prosperity, promised her that if she 
would worship him he would restore all 
they had lost: whereupon she asked her 
husband's oonsent, who was so angry at the 
proposal, that he swore, if he recovered, to 
give bis wife a hundred stripes; and that 
after his afillotion his wealth increased, his 
wife also becoming young and handsome 
•gain, and bearing him twenty-six sons. 
Some, to express the great riches which were 
bestowed on Job after his sufferings/,say he 
had two threshing-floors, one for wheat and 
the other for barley, and that God sent two 
clouds, which rained gold on the one and 
silver on the other till they ran over. The 
traditions differ as to theeontinuanceof Job's 
calamities: one will have it to be eighteen 
years: another, thirteen; another, three; 
and another, exactly seven years seven 
months and seven hours. 

JOHN BAPTIST. Arabic Yahya 

Mentioned three times in the Qur'in. 

The sixth SArah opens with an account of 
the Birth of John the Baptist:— 

“A recital of thy Lord's mercy to his 
servant Zaoharias; when he oalled upon his 
Lord with secret calling, and said: * 0 Lord, 
verily my bones are weakened, and the hoar 
haira glisten on my head, and never, Lord, 
have I prayed to Thee with ill success. But 
now I nave fears for my kindred after me; 
and my wife is barren: give me, then, a suc¬ 
cessor as Thv special gift, who shall be my 
heir and an heir of the family of Jaoob: and 
make him. Lord, well pleasing to Thee. * 0 
Zacharias I .verily wc announce to thee a 
son,—his name John: that name We have 
given to none before him.! He arid: '0 my 
Lord! how when my wife is barren shall. I 
have a son, and when I have now reaohed old 
age, failing in my powers ? ' He said: * &Eo 
shall it be. Thy Lord hath said, Easy is this 
tC me, for I created thee aforetime when thou 
wast nothing.' He said : 'Vouchsafe me, 0 
my Lord I a sign.* He said: • Thv sign shall 
be that for three nights, though sound in 
health, thou speakest not to man.' And he 
came forth from the sanctuary to his people, 
and made signs to them to sing praises morn 
and even. We said: *0 John! reoeive the 
Book with purpose'of heart’:—and We be¬ 
stowed on him wisdom while yet a child; and 
mercifulness from Ourself, and purity; and 
pious was ho, and duteous to his parents; 
and not proud, rebellious. And peace was on 
him on tne. day he was born, and the day of 
his death, and ehatl be on the day when he 
shall be raised to life I ” 


Sfirah xxi 89: 44 And Zacharias; when he 
oalled upon his Lord saying, 1 O my Lord, 
leave me not ohildless: but there is no better 
heir than Thyself.' So wo heard him, and 
gave him John, and we made his wife fit for 
child-bearing. Verily, these vied in good¬ 
ness, and called upon us with love and fear, 
and humbled themselves before us." 

SOrah vi. 86: "And, we guidod .... 
Zacharias, and Jo An, and. Jesus, and Elias, 
all righteous ones." 

JOKING. Arabio Mm&h ft 

is said Muframmad was fond of jesting, but Ibn 
‘Abbis relates that the Prophet said, " Do . 
not joke with your brother Muslim to hurt 
him." 

Anas relates that tho Prophet said to an old 
woman, M No old woman will enter Paradise." 
The old woman said 41 Why ? " And the Pro¬ 
phet said, 44 Because H is written in she 
Qur'in (SOrah lvi. 86) 4 We have made them 
virgins.' There will be no old women in 
heaven." ( Mishkat, book xxii. oh. xii.) 

JONAH. Arabic Yuniu (ltM). 
Mentioned in the Qur’in as a prophet, ana as 
Sahihu 'l~Hut and Z.u ’n-2V«m, 44 He of the 
Fish.” 

SOrah xxxviL 189-148: 44 Jonas, too, was one 
of the Apostles (murtatm), when he fled unto 
the laden ship, and lots were cast, and he was 
doomed, and the fish swallowed him, for he 
was blameworthy. But had he not been of 
those who praise Us, in its belly had he 
surely remained, till the day of resurrection. 
And we cast him on the bare sAore—and ho 
was sick;—and we caused a gourd- plant to 
now up over him, and we sent him to a 
hundred thousand persons, or evbn more, and 
because they believed, we continued their 
enjoyments for a season." 

Sfirah lxviii 48-60: 44 Patiently then await 
the judgment of thy Lord, and be not like 
him who was in the fish (Sahibu 'l-Hut), 
when in deep distress he eriea to God. Had 
not favour from his Lord reached him, cast 
forth would he have been on the naked shore, 
overwhelmed with shame: but his Lord ohose 
him and made him of the just." 

SOrah x. 98 (caUed the Suratu Yunus): 
"Verily they against whom the decree of thy 
Lord is pronouncsd, shall not believe, even 
though every kind of sign come unto them, 
till they behold the dolorous torment I Were 
it otherwise, any oity, had it believed, might 
have found its safety in its faith. But it was 
so, only with the people of Jonas. When 
they believed, we delivered them from the 
penalty of shame in this world, and provided 
for them for a time. But if thy Lord had 

E leased, verily all who are in the earth would 
ave believed together. What! wilt thou 
compel men to become believers ? " 

Sfirah vi. 86: 44 We guided .... Ishmael 
and Elisha, and Jonah, and Lot." 

Sfirah xxi. 87: 44 And 'n-Nfin (he of 
the fish), when he went on his way in anger, 
and thought that we had no power oyer him. 
But in the darkness he oried, 4 There is no 
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God but Thou: Glory be unto Tboc 1 Verily, 

I hove been one of the evil doer* *; »o wo 
heard, him and rescued him from misery : for 
thus rose a o we the faithful.” 

[Sale, iu bis Notes on iht Qur'an, quoting 
from al-Jalalan and al-Boiciwi, says: u Whan 
Jonah first began to exhort the people to re- 
pentanoo, instead of hearkening to him, they 
used him very ill, so that h* wus obliged to 
leave the city, threatening them at his de¬ 
parture that they should be destroyed within 
three days, or, as others say. within forty. 
But whsn the time drew near, and they saw 
the heavens overoast with a black cloud 
which shot forth Are and filled the air with 
smoke and hung directly over the oity, they 
were in t» terrible consternation, and getting 
into the fields, with their families and cattle, 
they put on eackoloth and humbled them¬ 
selves before God, n.lliug aloud for pardon 
and sincerely repenting of their past wicked¬ 
ness. Whoroupon God a as pleased to forgive 
them, and the etorin blew over. It is said 
that the fieb, after it bad swallowed Jonah, 
swam after the ship with its head above water, 
that the prophet xfiight breathe; who con¬ 
tinued to praise God till the fish oaino to land 
and vomited him out. Some imagine Jonah's 
plaut to have been a fig \ and others, the m6z 
(or bananal, which bears very large leaves 
and excellent fruit, and that this plant 
witlmred the next morning, and that Jonah 
being much concerned at it God muds a re¬ 
monstrance to lniu in behalf of the Ninovites, 
agreeably to what is recorded in £ crip lure. 

JORDAN. Arabic Ardan, Urdwnn 
Referring to Surah iii. 30, the 
legend is that the prieste threw lots, by 
casting arrows into the river Jordan, as to 
trhiob should take charge of the Virgin Mary 
after the Annunciation. ** Thou wort not by 
them when they threw their lots which of 
them should take oare of Mary, nor wert 
thou by them when they did dispute.” 

JOSEPH. Arabic Yusuf (uLa), 
The son of Jaooh, and, according to the Quran, 
an inspired prophet. (Sftraha vi. 84; xl. 
860 

The aocount of Joseph occupies a whole 
chapter in the Qur’iu, entitled the Chapter of 
TQsuf (SOrah xii.). Al-llaifiwi says that 
certain Jews instigated the Quralth to inquire 
of Muhsuiinad the story of Joseph and his 
family going into Egypt, and that in order to 
rove the truth of nis mission, God sent Mu- 
uminad this chapter, the Suratu Ynerff, from 
heaven. The same writer says it it a most 
meritorious ohapter, for whosoever shall read 
it and teach it to others shall have an easy 
death. (See al-Baiyiwi in loco.) 

The story of Yusuf wu Zulaikhah is one of 
tbo most popular love songs in the East. It 
was produced iu Peraiso verse by Ndru M* 
dXu ‘Abdn V-Rahman ibn Ahmad J&mt, a.u. 
888. And the Shaikh ^iatudu lldh ihu Shatnsi 
*d-din Muhammad (a.h. 809), rendered It into 
Turk! verse. 

The author of the A khlaq-j-JalaU says ». 


44 We have it amongst the sayings of Muham¬ 
mad that women should be forbidden to reed 
or listen to the history of Joseph (as told in 
the Qur'an), lost it lead to their swerving 
from the rule of chastity." (Thompson's 
edition.) 

We give the account as told in the Qor’in, 
with the commentators' remarks in italics, as 
rendered by Mr. Lane in liie Selections from 
the Kuran (new ed. by Mr. S. Lane Poole), the 
aocount of Joseph's temptation, which Mr. 
Lane omits, being added from Rodwell’s 
translation of tho Qur'an :— 

“ Remember, when Joseph said unto his 
father, O my father, verily Iaaw in sleep eleven 
stars and the sun and the moon: 1 saw them 
making obeisance unto me. He replied, Omy 
child, relate not thy vision to thy brethren, 
lest they ooutrive a plot against thee, know¬ 
ing its interpretation to be that they are the 
stars and that the sun is thy mother and the 
moon thy father ; for the devil is unto man a 
manifest enemy. And thus, as thou suwest , 
thy Lord will choose theo, and teach thee the 
interpretation of event#, or dreams, and will 
accomplish his favour upon tliso by the gift of 
prophecy, and upon tho family of Jacob, as He 
accomplished it upon thy fathers bofore, 
Abraham and Isaac; for thy Lord is knowing 
and wise.—Verily in the history of Joseph and 
his brethren are signs to the inquirers.— 
Wbon they (Me brethren of Joseph) said, one 
to another , Verily Joseph and his brother Ben¬ 
jamin are dearer unto our father than we, and 
wo are a number of men; verily our father is 
in a manliest error ; slay ye Joseph, or drive 
him away into a distant land; so the face of. 
your father shall be directed alone unto you. 
regarding no other, and ye shall be after it a 
just people:—a speaker among them, namely, 
Judah, said, Slay not Joseph, but throw him 
to tho bottom of the well; then somo of the 
travellers may light upon him, if yo do this. 
And they were saiiejiea therewith . They said, 
U our father, wherefore dost thou not intrust 
us with Joseph, when verily we are faithful 
unto him? Send turn with us to-morrow 
into the plain, that he may divert himself and 
sport; and we will surely take care of him. 
—He replied, Verily your taking him away 
will grieve me, and I fear lest the wolf de¬ 
vour him while ye arc heedless of him. They 
said, Sorely if the wolf devour him, when we 
aro a number of men, we shall in that ease be 
indeed weak. So he sent him with them. And 
when they went away, with him, and agreed 
to pat him at the bottom of the well, they did 
eo, They pulled off his shirt, after they had 
beaten him. and had treated him with contempt 
and had desired to slay him ; and they let hit* 

! down / and when he haa arrived half-way down 
| the well they let him Jail, that he might die, 
and he fell into the water. He then betook 
himself to a mass of rock ; and they called tv 
him / so he answered them, imaginina that they 
would have meixy up*m him. They however de¬ 
sired to crush him with a piece of rock ; but 
Judah prevented them. Ana We said unto him 
by revelation, while he was in the well (and he 
' teas seventeen years of age , or leu), to quiet 
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Aii hoart, Thou ihali assuredly declare unto “ ' But if his shirt he rent behind, she Both 

them this their action, and thoy shall not know and be is true.' 

(Am at the time. And they came to their “ And when bis lord saw his shirt torn be* 

father at nightfall weeping. They Maid, O hind, he said,' This is ono of your devices! 

our father, we *went. to run races, and left verily your devices am great 1 
Joseph with our clothes, and the wolf de- Joseph 1 leavo this affair. And thou, O 

vowed bhn ; and thou wilt not behave wife, ask pardon for thy crimo, for thou hast 

ua, though we speak truth. And (hey I sinned.' 

brought false blood upon bis shirt. Jacob "And in the city, the women esid, '.The 
said usfo Mem, Nay, your minds have made a wife of the Prince hath solicited her servant: 

thing seem pleasant unto you, and we have he bath fired her with his love: but we 

dome it; but patience is seemly, ana God's clearly see her msnifest error.’ 

assistance is implored with respect to that " And when she heard of their cabal, she 
which ye relate. eent to them and got ready a banquet for 

" And travellers came on their way from them, and gave each one of them a knife, and 

Midin a to Egypt, and alighted near the well; said, 4 Joseph shew thyself to them.* And 

and they sent their drawer of wator, and he when they saw him they were amused at him, 

let down his bucket into the well: so Joseph and eut their hands, and said, ' God keep ust 

caught hold upon it, and the man drew him This is no man 1 This Is no other than a 

forth ; and when he saw him, .he said, O good noble angel I' 

news! This is a young man!— And hi* "She said, 'This is he about whom ye 

brethren thereupon knew hie cnee: wherefore blamed me. I wished him to yield to my de* 

they came unto him, and they concealed his sires, but he stood firm. But If he obey not 

case, making him as a piece of merchandise; my command, he shall surely be cast into 

for they said. He in our slave who hath prison, and beootne one of the despised.* 

absconded. And Joseph was silent, fearing lest " Ho said, ‘ 0 ray Lord 1 I prefer the prison 

they should slay him. And Ood know that to oompliaooe with their bidding: but nnlees 

which they did. And they sold him for a thou turn away their snares from jne, I shall 

mean price, [for] some dirhems counted play the youth with them, and become one of 

down, twenty, or two and-twenty; and they iha unwise.* 

were indifferent to him. The travellers then "And his Lord heard hhn and turned aside 
brought him to Egypt , anti he who had bought their snares from him : for He is the Hearer, 
him sold him for twenty deendrs and a pair of the Knower." (Hod well, S&rah xii. 2ft- 84.) 

shoes and two garments. And the Egyptian " Then, it seemed good unto them, after 
who bought him, namely , Kitfeer (Qt{fbr or they had seen the signs of his innocence, to 

Jtflr) t said unto his wife Zclcekha (Zalikhd ), imprison him. They will assuredly Imprison biro 

Treat him hospitably; perodventnre be may for a time, until the talk of the people rcsjwct- 

be advantageous to us or we may adopt ing him coast. So they imprisoned him. Aud 

him as a son. For he was childless . And there entered with him into the prison two 

thus We nropared an establishment for young men, servants of the king , one of whom 

Joseph iu the land of Egypt, to teaoli bioi was his cup-beam' and the other was hit vie- 

the interpretation of events, or dreams; tuaUer. Anti they found that he interpreted 

for God is well able to effect His purpose; dreams: wherefore one of them, namely, the 

but the greater number of men, namely. cup-bearer, said, I dreamed that I was press- 

tho unbelievers , know not this. And when is Ing grapes: and the other said, I dreamed 

had attained his age of strength {thirty years, that I was carry ins upon ray head some 

or three-antkthirty). We bestowed ou him bread, whereof the birds did eat: acquaint us 

wisdom and knowledge in matters of religion, with the interpretation thereof; for we see 

before he was sent as a prophet $ for thus do thee to bo one of the beneficent.—He replied. 

We recompense the well-doers." (SArah xii. There shall not come unto you any food 

4-22,) wherewith ye shall be Cod in a dream, but 1 

" And sbe in whose house he was, conceived will acquaint you with the interpretation 

a passion for him, and she shot the doors and thereof when ye ore awoke, before Ms inter- 

said,' Gome hither.’ He said. ‘ God keep me! pretation of it come unto you. This is a part 

Verilv, my lord hath given me a good home : of that which my Lord hath taught me. 

and the injurious shall not prosper.’ Verily T have abandoned the religion of a 

"But she longed for him: and he had people who believe not hi God and who die* 

longed for her had he not seen a token from believe ra the world to come; and I follow 

bis Lord. Thus we averted evil and defile- the religion of my fathers, Abraham and 

ment from him, for he was one of our sincere Isaac and Jacob. It is not At for us to asso- 

esrvantf. date anything with God. This knoudedgs of 

" And they both made for the door, and she the unity hath been given us of tbe bounty of 

rent his shirt behind; and at the door they God towards us and towards mankind; hot 

mother lord. 4 What,' said she, 4 shall be the the greater number of men are not thankful 

recompense of him who would do evil to thy O ye two companions (or inmates) of the pri- 

faroily, but a prison or a sore punishment ? ’ sou, are sundry lords better, or is God, the 

'* He* said, 4 She solicited mo to evil.* And One, the Almighty ? Te worship not, beside 

a witness out of her own family witnessed: Him, aught save names whioh ye and your 

'«If his shirt be rent in front sbe speaketb ’ fathers have given to idols, conoeming which 
truth, and ho is a liari ; Ood hath net aent down any convincing 
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proof. Judgment belongetb not [onto any] 
eare onto God alone. He hath commanded 
that ye worship not any but Him. This is 
tho right religion'; but the greater number of 
men know not. O ye two companions of the 
prison, as to one of you, namely, the cup¬ 
bearer, he urill serve wine unto mi lord at 
formerly ; and as to the other, he will be cru¬ 
cified, and the birds will eat from off his 
head.— Upon thit thou said, We (breamed not 
aught . He replied. The thing is decreed oon- 
oeraiog which ye [did] ask a determination, 
whether ye have spoken truth or have lied. 
And he said unto him whom he judged to be 
the person who should escape of them two, 
namely the cup-bearer, Mention me unto thy 
lord, and say unto him, In the prison is a young 
man imprisoned usgustly.—Andr he went forth. 
But the devil oaused him to foiget to men¬ 
tion Joseph unto his lord: so be remained iu 
the prison some years: it is said, seven ; and 
it is said, twelve. 

“ And the king of Egypt, Er Reiydn 
the son of El - Welted (Ratyan ibn al- Walid 
al-*Imfiqf) said, Verily I saw in a dream 
seven fat kine whioh seven lean kips devoured, 
and seven green ears of corn and seven other 
ears dried up. O ye nobles, explain unto me 
mv dream, if ye interpret a dream.—They re¬ 
plied, These are confused dreams, and we 
know not the interpretation of dreams. And 
he who had escaped, of the two young men, 
namely the cup-bearer, said (for he remembered 
after a time the condition of Joseph), I will 
aoquaint you with the interpretation thereof ; 
wherefore send me. So they sent him; and he 
came unto Joseph, and said, 0 Joseph, 0 thou 
of great veracity, give us an explanation 
respecting seven fat kine which seven lean 
kine devoured, and seven green ears of oorn 
and other seven dried up, that I may return 
unto the men (the king and his companions), 
that they may know the interpretation thereof. 
He replied, Ye shall sow seven years as 
usual: (Mis is the interpretation of the seven 
fat kine:) and wbst ye reap do ye leavo in 
its ear, lest it spoil; except a little, wheroof 
ye shall eat. Then there shall come, after 
that, seven grievous [years!: ( this is the in? 
interpretation of the seven lean kine:) they 
shall consume what ye shall have provided 
tor them, of the grain sown in the seven gears 
of plenty, except a little which ye shall have 
kept. Then tnere shall come, after that, a 
year wherein men shall be aided with rain, 
and wherein they shall .press grapes and other 
fruits .—And. the king said, when the mes¬ 
senger came unto him and acquainted him with 
the interpretation of the dream, Bring unto me 
him who hath interpreted if.” (Sfirah xii. 
86 - 60 .) 

*• And when the messenger came to Joseph, 
he said, 4 Go back to thy lord, and ask him 
what meant the women who out their hands, 
verily my lord knoweth the snare they laid.* 
Then, said Me Prince to the women , * What 
was your purpose when ye solicited Joseph ? * 
They said, 1 God keep us! we know not 
any til of him.' Tho wifo of the Prince said, 
4 Now doth the truth appear. It was 1 who 


would have led him into unlawful love, and 
he is assuredly one of the trnthf nl.' 4 This,' 
said Joseph. 4 that my lord may learn that I 
did not in nis absence play him false, and 
that God guideth not the machinations of 
deceivers.. Yet do I not absolve myself; 
verily the heart is prone to evU, save those 
on whioh my Lord has mercy. Lol my 
Lord is Gracious, Forgiving, MeroifuL’ And 
the King said, 4 Bring him to me; I will take 
him for my special service.’* (Rodwoll, 
Surah xii. 60-64.) 

44 And when he had spoken onto him, he 
said unto him, Thou art this day firmly esta¬ 
blished with us, and intrusted with our 
affairs. What then seest thou Jit for us to do t 
—He answered. Collect provision, and sow 
abundant seed in these plentiful years, and 
store up the grain in its ear: then the people wiU 
corns unto thee that they may obtain provisionfrom 
thee. The king said, And who will act for me 
in this affair f Joseph said, Set me over the 
granaries of the land.; for I am careful and 
knowing.—Thus did We prepare an establish¬ 
ment for Joseph in the land, that he might 
take for himself a dwelling therein wherever 
he pleased.— And it is related Mat the king 
crowned him, and put a ring on hie finger, and 
instated him in the place of Kitfeer,.whom he 
dismissedfrom his office ; after which, Kiifeer 
died, and thereupon the king married him to 
his wife Zeleekha, and she bore him two eons. 
We bestow Oar mercy on whom We please, 
and We oause not the reward of the well¬ 
doers to perish: and certainly the reward of 
the world to oome is better • for those who 
have believed and have feared. 

44 And the years of scarcity began, and 
afflicted the land of Canaan and Syria, and the 
brethren of Joseph oame, except Aeegamin, to 
procure provision, having heardthat the governor 
of Egypt gave food for its price. And they 
went in onto him, and he anew them; but 
they knew him not; and they spake unto him 
in the Hebrew language; whereupon he said, as 
one who distrusted them, What hath brought 
you to my country f So they answered, ear 
corn. But he said, Perhaps ye are spies. 
They replied, God preserve us from being spies J 
He said, Then whence are ye t They answered. 
From the land of Canaan, and our father is 
Jacob the prophet of God. He said. And hath 
he sons beside you t They answered, Yea: we 
were twelve; but the youngest of us went away, 
and perished in the desert, and he woe the 
dearest of us unto him; and his uterine brother 
remained, and he retained him that he might 
console himself thereby for the loss of the other. 
And Joseph gave orders to lodge them, and to 
treat them generously. And when he had fur¬ 
nished them with their provision, ojuf given 
them their JkU measure, he said, Bring me your 
brother from y6ur father, namely, Benjamin, 
that I may know your veracity in that ye have 
said. Do ye not see that 1 give full measure, 
sml tluit 1 am tho uioat hospitable of the re¬ 
ceivers of guests 1* But if ye bring him not, 
there shall bo no measuring of com tot you 
from me, nor shall ye approach me.—They 
replied, Wc will solicit his father for him, and 
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we will sorely perform that. And he said oamel-load of com, and I am surety for it, 

onto his young men, Pot their money, which namely the load Tboy repliod, By QodI ye 

they brought a» the price of the com. In their well know that wo have not come to aot cor- 

saoks, that they may know it when they hare ruptly in the land, and wo hare net been 

returned to their family: peradrentore they thferes. The crier and hie companions said, 

will return to net for they will not deem it Then what shall be the recompense of him 

lawful to keep it. —And when they returned to toAo hath stolen it, if yo be liars in your saving, 

their father, they said, 0 our father, the mea- We have not been thieves,—and ti be found 

soring of corn is denied us if thou send mot our among you? They answered, His recompense 

brother unto him $ therefore send with us our shall be that he in whose sack it shall be 

brother, that we may obtain measure; and we . found shall be made a slave: he, the thief, 
will surely take care • of hint. He said, Shall shall be compensation fer it; namely, for 

I intrust you with him otherwise than as I in- the thing stolen. Such was the usage of the 

trusted yea with his brother Joseph before ? But family of Jacob . Thus do We recompense the 

God is the best guardian, and He is the most offenders who are guilty of theft. — So they 

merciful of those who show mercy.—And turned towards Joseph , that he might search 

when they opened their g^ods, they found their their sacks. And he began with their sacks, 

money had heed returned unto them. They and searched them before the sack of his 

said, 0 our father, what desire we of the gene - brother Benjamin , lest he should be suspected 

roeity of the king greatm than this t This our Then he took it forth (namely the measure) 

money hath been returned unto us; and we from the sack of his brother. Thus, saitk 

will proride corn for our family, and will take God, did We contrive a stratagem for Joseph, 

oare of our brother, and shall reoeive a camel- It was not lawful for him to take his bro- 

load more^/br our brother. This is a quantity ther as a slave for theft by the law of the 

easy unto the kina, by reason of his munificence. king of Egypt ( for his recompense by his law 

—He said, I will by no means send him with was beating, and a fine of twice the value of 

you until ye give me a solemn promise by the thing stolen ; not the oeing made a slave), 

God that ye will assuredly bring. him back. unless God had pleased, by inspiring him to 

unto me unless an inevitable ana insuperable inquire of his brethren and inspiring them to 

impediment encompass you. And they complied reply according to their usage. We exalt unto 

tetfA this his desire. And when they had degrees of knowledge ana honour whom We 

given him their solemn promise^ he said, God please, as Joseph; and there is who is know- 

u witness of what we say. And he sent Aim ing about everyone else endowed with know- 

with them; and he said, O my sons, enter not ledge.—They said, If he steal, a brother of 

the city of Mi$r by one gate: but enter by his hath stolen before: namely, Josephs f w 

different gates; lest the evil eye fall upon he stole an idol of gold belonging to the father 

you. But I shall not avert from you, by my of his mother , and broke it, that he might not 

saying this, anything decreed to befall you from worship it. And Joseph ooncealed it hi his 

God: 1 only say this from a feeling of com - mind, and did not discover H to them. He 

^Mwstcn. Judgment belongeth not Onto any said within himself, Te are in a worse eondi- 

save unto Goa alone. On Him do I rely, and tion than Joseph and his brother, by reason of 

on Him let those rely who rely. your having stolen your brother from your father 

“ And when they entered as their father and your having treated him unjustly / and God 

had commanded them, separately, it did not well knoweth what ye state concerning him. — 

avert from them anything decreed to befall They said, O prince, verily he hath a father, 

them from God, but only satisfied a desire in a very old man, who loveth him more than us, 

the bonl of Jacob, which he accomplished ; and consoleth himself by him for the loss of his 

that is, the desire of averting the evil eye, son who hath perished, and the separation of 

arising from a feeling of compassion: and he Atm grieveth him $ therefore take one of ns 

was endowed with Knowledge, because We as a slave in his stead; for we see thee [to be 

had tanght him: but the greater number of one] of the beneficent. ,He replied, God pro- 

mem namely the unbelievers, know not Gods serve us from taking [any] save him in 

inspiration of his saints. And when they went whose possession we found oar property; for 

in unto Joseph, he reoeived onto him (or then (tf,we took another), we [should be] un- 

prmmd unto him) his brother. He said, just. 

Verily,. I am thy brother: therefore be not And when they despaired of obtaining him, 
sorrowful for that which they did from envy they retired to oonfer privately together. The 

to us. And he commanded him that he should ohief of them tn age (namely, Reuben, or in 

not inform them, and agree with him that he judgment, namely. JudanS, said, Do yo not know 
shouta employ a stratagem to retain him unth that your father hath obtained of you a 

him. And when he had furnished them with solemn promise in the name of God, with 

their provision, he put the cup, which was a respect of your brother, and how ye formerly 

measure made of gold set with jewels, in the failed m your doty with respect to Joseph? 

sack of his brother BergcuUin. Then a orier Therefore I will by no means depart from tho 

cried, after they had gone forth from the land of Egypt until my father give me per- 

chamber of Joseph, O company of travellers, mission to retufn to him, or God decide for me 

ye are surely thieves. They said fund turned by the delivery of my brother; and He is the 
unto them\_What is it that ye miss? They best, the most just, of those who decide. Re- 

answered, We miss the king's measure; and turn ye to your father, and say, 0 our father 

to him whe shall bring it shall be given a verily thy ton hath committed theft, and we 
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bore not testimony against him save according 
to that which we knew of a certainty, hf our 
teeing the cup in hit tack.: end we were not 
acquainted with what we* unseen by us when 
we gave 'the solemn promise: had we known that 
he would commit theft, we had not taken him. 
And send thou, and ask the people of the city 
in which we have been ( namely, Mi$r) and the 
company of travellers with whom we have 
arrived ( who wete u people of Canaan): and 
we are sorely speakers of truth.— ko they re¬ 
turned to him, and said unto him those words. 
He replied, Nay, your minds have made a 
thing seem pleasant onto you, and ye have 
done it (he suspected them , on account of their 
fanner conduct in the case of Joseph) ; but pa¬ 
tience is seemly: peradventuro Ood will bring 
them back ( namely , Joseph and his brother) 
unto mo, togethor; for He is the Knowing 
with respect to my case , the Wise in His act*. 
And he turuod from them, and said, 01 my 
sorrow for Joseph 1 And his eyes became 
white in consequence of mourning, and he 
was oppressed with silent grief. They said, By 
God, thou wilt not cease to think upon Joseph 
until thou be at the point of death, or be of the 
number of the dead. Ho replied, I only com¬ 
plain of ray great and unconcealable grief and 
my soitow unto God; not unto any beside Him; 
for He it is unto whom complaint is made with 
advantage; and I know by revelation from 
God what ye know not: namely, that the dream 
of Joseph was true, and that he is living. Then 
he said % O my eons, go and seek news of 
Joseph and his brothor; and despair not of 
the mercy of God ; for none despairoth of the 
mercy of God oxcept the unbelieving people. 

“ So they departed towards Egypt, unto 
Joseph { and when they went in unto him, 
they said, 0 Princo, distress (that is, hunger) 
hath affected us and our family, and we nave 
come with paltry money (it was bass money, 
or some other sort) : yot give us full measure, 
and be charitable to us, ly excusing the bad¬ 
ness of our money; tor God recompensed* 
those who act charitably. And he had pity 
upon them , and compassion affected him, and he 
lifted up the curtain that was between him and 
them; then he said unto them in reproach, Do ye 
know what ye did unto Joseph, tit beating and 
selling and other actions, ana his brother, by 
your injurious conduct to him ufter the separa¬ 
tion of his brother, when ye were ignorant of 
what would be the result of the case of Joseph f 
They replied, ajter they had recognised him 
(desiring confirmation). Art thou indeed 
Jot op hr He answered, f am Joseph, and 
this Is my brother. God hath been gracious 
unto na, ly bringing us together; tor whoso¬ 
ever feareth Ood and is patieut [wjll be re¬ 
warded] : God will not suffer tho reward of 
tbe Wfsll-doera to perish. Thoy replied, By 
God, verily God bath preferred tkeo above 
na, and we have been iudoed sinners. Ho 
said. There shall be no roprouch oast on you 
this day: God forgive yon; for He is the 
inoat merciful of those that show mercy. 
And he asked them respecting his father: so 
they answered. Hi* eyes are gone . And he said. 
Go ye with this my ehirl (it was the shirt of 


Abraham, which he wore when he was cast into 
the fire : it woe on his, that is, Joseph's neck, 
appended aa an amnlet, in the well / and it was 
from parodist: Gabriel commanded him to send 
it, and said , In it is its odour, that ia, tbe 
odour of paradise, and it shall not be cast upon 
any one afflicted with a disease but he shall be 
restored to health )y and cast it, said Joseph, 
upon tho face of my father: he shall recover 
his sight; and bring unto mo all your family. 
—And when the company of travellers bad 
gone forth from El-’Areesh of Egypt, their 
father eaid, unto those who were predent of Am 
offspring. Verily I peroeive the smell of Joseph 
(for the zephyr had conveyed it to him, by per¬ 
mission of Him whose name be exalted, from 
the distance of three days' journey, or eight, or 
more) : were it not that ye think I dote, ye 
would believe me. They replied, By God, thou 
art surely in thine old error. Ami when the 
messenger of good tidings (namely, Judah) 
came with the shirt (and he had borne the 
bloody shirt; wherefore he desired to rejoice 
him, at he had grieved him), he oast it 
upon his face, and he recovered hie sight 
Thereupon Jacob said, Did I not say onto 
you, I know, from God, wbat ye knpw not? 
They said, O our father, ask pardon of our 
crimes for us; for we have been tinners. He 
replied, I will ask pardon for you of my 
Lord: for He is the Very forgiving, the Mer¬ 
ciful. —He delayed doing so until the Jirst ap¬ 
pearance o f the dawn, that the prayer might be 
more likely to be answered ; or, ns some say, 
until the night of [that UnprocodinKl Friday. 

They then repaired to Egypt, and Joseph and 
the great men came forth to meet them; ana when 
they went in unto 3 oseph, in his pavilion or tent, 
he received unto him (or pressed unto him) his 
parents (his father and his mother ana his 
maternal aunt), and said unto them, Knler ye 
Mifr, if God please, in safety. So they en¬ 
tered; and Joseph seated himself upon hie 
couch, and he caused hie parents to second 
upon the seat of state, and they (that is, hie 
parents and his brsthren) fell down, bowing 
themselves unto him (bending, but not putting 
the forehead) upon the ground: such being 
their mods of obeisance in that time. And he 
■aid, 0 my father, this is the interpretation 
of my droam of former Uraoe: my Lord hath 
made it true; and He hath shown favour 
unto mo, since Ha took me forth from the 
prison (he said not, from the well,—-from a 
motive of generosity, shut his brsthren might not 
be abusned), and bath brought you from the 
desert, after that the devil had excited die- 
cord between me and my brethren <; for my 
Lord is gracious onto whom He pleaaeth; for 
He ia tho Knowing, the Wise.—dad his father 
resided with him four and twenty years, or 
seventeen; and the period of hie separation was 
eighteen, or forty, er eights years. And death 
came unto him; and thereupon he charged 
Joseph that he should carry him and bury Aim 
by his fathers. $o he went himself and buried 
him. Then he returned to Egypt and remained 
after him three and twenty years; and when his 
case was ended, and he knew that he should not 
last upon sari A, and his soul desired the lasting 
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possession % he said, 0 my Lord, Thou bust 
given ran dominion, and taught mi tha inter¬ 
pretation of events (or dreams): Creator of 
the heavens and tho earth, Thon art my 
guardian in thie world and .in the world to 
come. Make me to die a Muslim, and join 
mo with tho right noun among my forefathers. 
And he lived after that a week, o r more , and 
died a hundred ami twenty years old. And the 
Egyptians disputed concerning his burial : so 
they put him in a chest of marble, and bmied 
him in the upper part of the Nile, that the 
blessing resulting from him might be general to 
the tracts on each side of it. Extolled be the 
perfection of Him to whose dominion there is no 
end! . (8flrmh xii. 54 to the end.) 

Tor the Talmudic origin of this aooonnt, • 
see JUDAtsit 

J08HUA. Arabic Yw#Aa‘(g*ji). Son 

of NQil Not mentioned by name in tho Qur*&n, 
but ie most probably 11 the serrent”'men¬ 
tioned in Sflrah xviii. 69 “ When Moses said 
to his servant, 1 I will not stop nntil I reach 
the confluence of the two seas, or for yaars I 
will journey on.’ * ( Vide al-Baiftwi in loco.) 
Some say ne is the Zfl 1-Kifl of Sflrah xxi. 
86. [XU ’L-KIFL.J 

JUBAIR (;**%). Jubftir ibn Mu- 

Vim an-Nanfall. One of the Companions, 
and acknowledged as e traditionlst by al- 
Bakhlri and Muslim. He was one of the 
most learned of the Quraish chiefs. Died at 
Makkah a.h. 64. Ibn Jubair, his son, was an 
Imftm of great renown, be died a.h. 99. 

JXJBBIJ ’L-yUZN v^). 

“The pit of sorrow," which Muhammad said 
was a desert in hell, from whieh hell itself 
calls for protection, and wbioh is reserved 
for readors of the Qhr’in who are hanghty in 
their bohavionr. (Mishkdt , book ti. e£L Hi.) 

JUDGE. Arabic Qdgi (^Vl). A 

magistrate or judge appointed by the ruler of 
a Muhammadan country. He shonld be an 
adult, a free man, a Muslim, sane, and un- 
eonvieted of slander (g ngf). It becomes a 
Muslim not to eovat the appointment of Q&fi, 
for tho Prophet ha* sain: “ Whoever sooks 
the appointmont of Q&?l shall bo loft alone, 
bnt to him who acoepta the offioe on compul¬ 
sion, en angel shall descend and guide him.* 
(Mishkdt, book xvL oh. ill.) 

The Qlfi must exeroise his office In some 
pubtio plaoe, the ohlef moeaue being reeom- 
mended, or, if,in his own house, he should 
see that the public have free aeeess. He must 
not accept any presente except from relative* 
and old friends, nor should he attend feasts 
and entertainments given by others than his 
relatives and friends. In addition to his 
duties as magistrate, it is his duty to attend 
funerals and weddings, and when present it is 
his right and office to perform the Ceremonies. 

A woman may exeroise the office of e Qftfi. 
exeept in the administration of punishment 
(ksukh or retaliation (qi$do)* (Hidayah, voL 
it p. 818.) 
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JUDGMENT-DAY. Arabic Qiyd- 

mah (JUl«l). [rbsurrbction. 

al-JODI Mount Ararat, 

upon whioli the ark of Noah rested. Men¬ 
tioned in the Qur’an, Sflrah xl. 46 : And it 
(the nrk) sottlod on al-J&di” 

Jfldl is a corruption apparently for Mount 
Giordi, the Gordyroi of the Qroeks, situated 
between Armenia and Mesopotamia. 

A inn worth, in his Travels an tho Truck of 
the Ten Thousand , nays tradition still points 
to Jabal J utli as the scone of the event, and 
maintains the belief that fragmont* of the ark 
exist on its summit. 

Whiston, in his Histcoy of Armenia, p. 861, 
says Araratia is the name of a provinoe and 
not of a mountain in Armenia. 


JTJ‘L (J**)* Tl>© hir© or reward 
of labour. An extraordinary pay or dona¬ 
tion. In the language of the law, a reward 
for bringing baok a fugitive slave. 

JUMADA ’L-UKETRA GjoW 

The sixth month of tho 
Muhammadan year, [norths.] 

JUMADA ’L-OlA ( Jfl\ ^W). 

The fifth month of the Muhammadan year. 
[mouths.] 

JUM'AH (J***). [FRIDAY.] 
JUNUB (v***). Lit. “ On© who i* 

separated." The unclean. A person who is 
in a state of unoleannoss [janabauI whereby 
he or she eannot porfnnn any religions act 
or join in religions assemblies, [pumfioa- 
no*.] 

JURF (wJ*.). Lit. “ A wasted 

river-bank.* A place three miles from al- 
Madlnah, celebrated in Muhammadan history. 


JUSTIFIABLE HOMICIDE. The 

Muhammadan law on the subject is as fol¬ 
lows :— 

“If any person drew a sword upon a Mus¬ 
lim he fthe Muslim) is at liberty to kill him 
in self-uefenee, because the Prophet has 
said, 1 lie who drawa a sword upon a Muslim 
renders his blood liable to bo shod with liu- 


Dutiliy ’; and also, beoauso a person who thus 
draws a sword is a robot. and guilty of sodi* 
tion; and it is lawful to slay such, God having 
said, in the Qur'an, ‘Slay those who are 
guilty of eedition, to the end that it may 
be prevented.' Besides, it is indispensably 
requisite that a man repel murder from 
himself and as, in the, present instanoe, 
there is no method of effeoting this but 
by slaying the person, it is consequently 
lawful so to do. If however, it be possible 
to effect the self-defence without slaying 
the person, it is not lawful to slay him. It 
is written in tho Jama Sagheer (al-J&mi'u 
9 s-Saghir), that if a person strike at another 
with a sword, during either night or day, or 
lift a dub against another in the night in m 
city, or in the day-time in the highway out of 
the city; and the person so threatened kill 
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him who thus strikes with the sword, or Ulta 
tho club, nothing is inonrred; because, u 
striking with * sword affords no room for 
delay or deliberation, it is in this osso neces¬ 
sary to kill tho person in order to repel him; 
end el though, in the esse of e club, there be 
more room for deliberation, jet in the night¬ 
time assistance oannot be obtained, and hence 
the person threatened is in a manner foroed, in 
repelling the other’s attack, to kill him. (And 
so likewise where the attack is made dnring 
the day-time in the highway, as there assist¬ 
ance oannot readily be obtained). Where, 
therefore, a porn on thus slays another, tho 
blood of the slain is of no aooount. If a 
lunatic draw a sword upon a person, and the 
person slay him, the fine of blood is due from 
his property, and does not fall upon his Akilas 
(Aqlah). As-Shdfl‘i maintains that nothing 
whatever is Incurred in this instance. In 
the same manner, also, if an infant draw a 
sword and make an attack upon a person, 
or if an animal attack anyone, and the per¬ 
son so attaoked slay the infant, or the animal, 
a fine is due on aocount of the infant, or the 
value on aooount of the animal, according to 
Abfi Qanifah, but not according to ash-Sh&ftf. 

M If a person draw a sword upon another, 
and strike.him, and then go away, and the 
person struck, or any other, afterwards kill 
this person, he is liable to retaliation. This 
is where the striker retires in such a. way as 
indicates that he will not strike again, for as, 
upon his so retiring, he no longer oontinues 
an assailant, and the protection of his blood 
(which had been forfeited by the assault) 
reverts, retaliation ie consequently incurred 
by killing him. 

41 If a person oome in the night to a stranger, 
and carry off his goods by theft, and the owner 
of the goods follow and slay him, nothing 
whatever is incurred, the Prophet having 
said, 4 Ye may kill in preservation of your 
property.* It is to bo observed, however, that 
this is only where the owner cannot reoover 
his property but by killing the thief; for if 
he know that upon his oalling out the thief 
would relinquish the goods, and he notwith¬ 
standing neglect calling out, and slay him, re¬ 


taliation is inonrred upon him, sinoe he in this 
oase slays the person unrighteously.** (Hid*- 
yah, vol iv. p. 291.) 

JUWAIRIYAH (kfift). One of 

Muhammad’s wives. She was the daughter 
of the chief of the Ban! *1-Muf|aliq. She 
survived the Prophet some years. 

Sir William Muir writes (Lift of Afahomot, 
new ed. p. 809); 44 The captives of the Ban! 
M us tali ok ha vug been carried to Medina with 
the rest of the booty, men from th*ir tribe 
soon arrived to make terms for their release. 
One of them was Juweiria, a damsel about 
twenty years of age, full of grace and beauty, 
the daughter of a chief, and married to one 
of her . own tribe. She fell to the lot of a 
citizen, who, taking advantage of her rank 
and comeliness, fixed her ransom at nine 
ounces of gold. Despairing to raise so large 
a sum, she ventured into the presenoe of 
the Prophet, while seated in the apartment 
of Ayesha, and pleaded for some remission of 
the heavy prioe demanded for her freedom. 
Ayesha no sooner saw that she was fair to 
look upon, and of a sprightly winning carriage, 
than her jealousy prognosticated what was 
about to oome to pass. Mahomet listened to 
her supplioations. 4 Wilt thou hearken,’ he 
said, 4 to something better than that thou 
aekest of me?’ Surprised by his gentle 
acoents, she inauired what that might be: 
* Even that I should pay thy ransom, and 
marry thee myself 1 ’ The damsel forth¬ 
with expressed her oonsent, the ransom 
was paid, and Mahomet, taking her at onoe 
to wife, built a seventh house for herreoep- 
tion. As soon as the marriage was noised 
abroad, the people said that the Ban! Musta- 
liok having now become their relatives, they 
would let the rest of the prisoners go free as 
Juweiria’s dower; 4 and thus no woman,’ said 
Ayesha, telling the story in after days, 4 was 
ever a greater blessing to her people than this 
Juweiria.”’ 

JUZ’ (•)%■). One of tbe thirty por¬ 
tions Into which the Quriftn is divided. 
[sitara.] 



JLA'BAH (*t«S ). Lit. “ A cube.” 

The cube-like building In the centre of the 
mosque et Makkah, which contains the Qa- 
jaru **l- A awed, or blaok stone. 

I. A Description of tho Ka'bah .—It is, ac¬ 
cording to Burckbardt,and Burton, an oblong 
massive structure, 18 paces in length, 14 in 
breadth, and about 36 feet in height. It is 
constructed oi grey Makkan stone, in large 
blocks of different sizea, joined together in a 
very rough manner, with cement. (Burton 
says it is excellent mortar, like Roman 
oement.) The Ka‘bah stands upon a base 
two feet in height, which presents a sharp 


inclined plane; its roof being flat, it has, at 
a distance, the appearance of a perfect cube. 
The only door wnioh affords entranoe, and 
which is opened but two or three times in the 
year (Burton says it can be entered by pil¬ 
grims, by paying the guardian a liberal fee), 
U on the east side, and about seven feet above 
tbe ground. At the south-east corner of the 
Ka'bah, near the door, is the famous blaok 
stone [uajiku *l-aswai>], which forms a 
part of the sharp angle of the building, at 
four or five feet above the ground The black 
stone is an irregular oval, about seven inches 
in diamoter, with an undulating surface, 
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composed of about a dozon smaller stones of 
diflferont phapes nod sizos. It ia surrounded 
on all sides by a bordor of reddish brown 
cement, both th<\ atono and tho bordor being 
•ncirclod bt a band of a massive arch of gold 
or silver gilt, tho aperture of the stone 
being one span and three finger* broad. In 
tho corner facing the south, there in another 
atono about five feot from the ground. It is 
one foot and a half in length, and two inches 
in breadth, placod upright, and of common 
Makkan atone. According to the rites of the 
pilgrimngo, this atono, which ia called ar- 
Uuknu ’1-Yamani, or Yaman pillar, should 
only be tonrlied with the right hand aa the 

f ulgrim passes it, but Captain Burton says ho 
reqncntly saw it kissed by tho jfilgrhns. 
Just by the door of tho Ka'bah, and closo t ) 
tho wall, ia a alight hollow in tho ground, 
linod with tnarhlo and suHlciently largo to 
admit of three pors< ns sitting, which is called 
a!-Mi*jan, and anpposod to ho tho place whoro 
Abraham and his son lahmaol kneaded tho 



the ka'bah. (From a Photograph.) 


chalk and mud which they used to build the 
Ka'bah. Here it is thought meritorioua to 
pray. On tho basis of the Ka*bah, juat above 
tho Mi'jan, ia an anoiout Kuflo inscription, 
which neither Bnrokhardt nor Burton woro 
able to decipher or to copy. On the north¬ 
west. side of tho Ka'bah, about two foot below 
its summit, is tho *vntor-spout, which ia called 
the M.i’zabu’ r-Rahinah, or the water-apout of 
mercy. This spout is of gold, and waa sent 
hither from Constantinople in a.ii. 981. It 
carries rain from the roof, and discharges it 
npon IshmnoVs grave. There are two large 
green tnarblo slabs, which are said to have 
been presents from Cairo, a.ii. 241, which are 
supposed to mark tho graves of Hagnr and 
lahmnel. Tho pavoinont round the Ka'bah 
consists of a very handsome mosaic of 
various coloured stones, and is said to have 
been laid down a.ii. 820. On ono side of tho 
Ka'bah is a somiciroular wall, the extremities 
of which are in a line with tho aides of the 
Ka'bah, and distant about six foot leaving an 
opening which loads to the grave of Iahmael. 
Tho wall in railed nl-IInbim, “tho broken,” 


and the enoloaed area al-IJijr, “ the enclo¬ 
sure.” The Ka'bah is covered with a coarse 
tissue of mixed silk and ootton^ being of a 
brilliant black colour, and with a gold band 
round it, upon which is inscribed the ninetieth 
verso of the third chapter of the Qu’rin: 
“ Verily tho first home founded for mankind 
was snrely that at Bakkah, for a blessing 
and a guidance to mankind.” The inscription 
being in large Kuflc characters. For a fur¬ 
ther account of this cover, see kiswah. 



ran ka'bah. (Burton.) 


II. The History of the Kafhah , is embraoed 
In the history of the Baitu Hah or masjidu 
’l-habam. 

Acoording to the Traditions and the inven- 
tivp genius of Muslim writers, tho Ka'bah was 
first constructed in heaven (where a model 
of it still remains, oalled tho Baitu 'l-Ma i mur) 
two thousand years before the oroatlon of the 
world. Adam erected the Ka'bah on earth 
exactly below the spot its perfect model 
oeoupies in heaven. and seleoted the etones 
from the five sacred mountains, Sinai, al-JAdi, 
Hiri\. Olivet, and Lebanon. Ten thousand 
angels were appointed to guard the structure, 
but, as Bnrcknardt remarks, they appear to 
have been often most remiss in their duty I 
At the Dolugo the Scored Honso was destroyed. 
Oat tho Almighty is said to have instructed 
Abraham to robuild it. In its reconstruction 
Abraham was assisted by his son Ishmael, 
who with his mother Hagar were at the time 
resident* of Makkah, Abraham having jour¬ 
neyed from Syria in order to obey the com¬ 
mands of God. 

Upon digging thov found tho original foun¬ 
dations of the building. Bht wanting a stone 
to mark tho oomor of the building, Jshmaol 
started in search of ono, and ns he was going 
in tho direction of Jabal Qubnis, tho angel 
Gabriol mot him. and gave him the famous 
black etone. ILn ‘Abbas relates that the 
Prophet said, the black stone whon it eame 
dewn from Paradise was whiter than milk, 
but that it has become black from the sins of 
those who have toadied it. (AiishJc.Ht % book 
xi ch. iv. pb. 2.) 

Upon toe death */ Ishmael, the Ka'bah 
fell mto the possession of the Banft Jurhurn, 
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and remained in their hands for a thousand 
jeart. It then became the property of the 
Band Khuai'ah. who held it for three hun¬ 
dred years. But being constantly exposed to 
torrents, it was destroyed, and was rebuilt by 
Qusaiy ibn Kilib, who put a top to it. Up 
to this time it is 4aid to hare been open at 
the roof. 

It is said, by Muhammadan historians, that 
' Amr ibn Lufyaiy was the first who introduced 
idolatry into Arabia, and that ho brought the 
great idol Hubal from Hait in Mesopotamia 
and placed it in the sacred house. It then 
became a Pantheon common to all the tribes. 
[idols.1 The tribe of Qusaiy were the first 
who built dwelling-houses round the Ka'bah. 
The successors of the Band Qufaiy were the 
Quraish. Soon after they oame into posses¬ 
sion, the Ka'bah was destroyed by fire, and 
they rebuilt it of wood and of *a smaller sixe, 
than it had been in the time of the Band 
Qufaiv. The roof was supported vHthin by 
six pillars, and the statue of Hubal waeplaoed 
over a wall then existing within tho Ka'bah. 
This took place during the youth of Muham¬ 
mad. Al-Axraqi, quoted by Burokhardt, says 
that the figure of the Virgin Mary and the 
infant Jesus was sculptured as a deity upon 
one of the six pillars nearest the gate. - 
The grandfather of Muhammad, ‘Abdu 1- 
MuttaUb, the son of Hfcshim, became the ous- 
todian of the Sacred House.; and during his 
time, the Ka'bah being considered too low in 
its structure, the Quraish wished to raise it; so 
they demolished it and then they rebuilt till 
the work reaobed the place of the black 
stone. Bach tribe wishing to hare the honour 
of raising the blaok stone into its place, they 
quarrelled amongst themselves. But they 
pt last agreed that the first man who should 
enter the gate of the enclosure should be um- 

E lre. Muhammad was the first to enter, and 
e was appointed umpiro. He thereupon or¬ 
dered them to place the stone upon a cloth 
and each tribe oy its representative to take 
hold of the doth and lift it into its place. 
The dispute was thus ended, and when the 
stone had re a o ho d its proper place, Muham¬ 
mad fixed it in its situation with his own 
hand. 

At the commencement of Muhammad’s 
mission, it is remarkable that there is scarcely 
an allusion to tho Ka'bah, and tide fact, taken 
with the ciroumstanoe that the earliest Qib- 
lah or direction for prayer, was Jerusalem, 
and not the Ka'bah, seems to imply that Mu¬ 
hammad's strong iconoclastic tendencies did 
not incline his sympathies to this anoient idol 
temple with its superstitious oeremonles. 
Had the Jews favourably received the new 
prophet as one who taught the religion of 
Abraham, to the abrogation of thkt of Moses 
and Jesus, Jerusalom and not Makkah would 
have been the sacred city, and the ancient 
Rock [saxhrah] and not the Ka'bah would 
have been the objeot of superstitious reve¬ 
rence. 

Taking the Sfirahs chronologically, the 
earliest reference in the Qur’an to the Ka'bah 
occurs in Sfirah lit 4, where the Prophet 
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iwwti by the jrtqumttd l«m (al-fiaitu V- 
Ma*mur) t but commentators are not agreed 
whether it refers to the Ka'bah in Makkah, 
or its heavenlv model above, which is said to 
be frequented oy the angels. We then come to 
Sfirah xvii. 1, where Muhammad refers to his 
celebrated night dream of his Journey from 
the Saored Mosque ( al-Masjidu %Harim ) at 
Makkah to the Remote Mosque (ai-Matjidu */- 
/4^#dV at Jerusalem. And in this verse we 
find tne Rook at Jerusalem spoken of af " the 
preoinet of whioh We (Qod) have blessed, to 
show him (Muhammad) of our signs," prov¬ 
ing that even then the Prophet of Arabia had 
his* heart fixed on Mount Zion, and not on the 
Ka'bah. 

Whdn Muhammad found himself established 
in al-Madlnah, with a very good prospeot of 
his obtaining possession of Makkah, and its 
historio associations, he seems to have with¬ 
drawn his thoughts from Jerusalem, and its 
8aored Rock and to fix them on the house at 
Bakkah as the home founded for mankind,—* 
Blessed, and a guidance to all oreatures. 
(Surah iii. 90). The Jews proving obdurate, 
and there bring little chance of his succeed¬ 
ing in establishing his claim as their prophet 
spoken of by Moses, he changes the Qlblah, 
or direction for prayer, from Jerusalem to 
Makkah. The house at Makkah is made " a 
place of resort unto men and a sanotuary ” 
(Sfirah iL 119). 

The Qiblah is changed by an express com¬ 
mand of the Almighty, and the whole passage 
is remarkable as exhibiting a derided conces¬ 
sion on the part of Muhammad to the olaims 
of the Ka'bah as a central objeot of adoration. 
(Sfirah iii. 188-146.) 

"We appointed toe Qiblah which thou for¬ 
merly hadst, only that we might know him 
who followeth the apostle, from him who 
turneth on his heels: The ohange is a dif¬ 
ficulty, but not to thoao whom Qod hath 
guided. But Qod will not let your faith be 
fruitless; for unto man is Qod Merciful, Qra- 
oious. We have seen thee tuning, thy face 
towards every part of Heaven; but we will 
have thee turn to a Qiblah which shall please 
thee. Tun then.thy faoe towards the sacred 
Mosque, and wherever ve be, tun your faoos 
towards that part. They, verily, to whom 
' the Book 1 hath been given, know this to be 
the truth frouf their Lord: and Qod is not 
regardless of what ye do. Even though thou 
shouldest bring every kind of sign to those 
who have received the Soriptures, yet thy 
Qiblah they will not adopt; nor shalt thou 
adopt their Qiblah; nor will one part of them 
adopt the Qiblah of the other. And if, after 
the knowledge whioh hath oome to thee, thou 
follow their wishes, verily then wilt thou be¬ 
come of the unrighteous. They to whom we 
have giveu the Soriptures know him—fJte 
apostle —even as they know their own chil¬ 
dren: but truly a part of them do oonoeal 
the truth, though acquainted with it. The 
truth is from thy Lord. Be not then of those 
who doubt. All have a quarter of the Hea¬ 
vens to which they tun them; but wherever 
ye be, hasten emulously after good: Qod will 
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one day bring you all together; verily, God 
is all-powerful. And from whatever place 
thou contest forth, turn thy face'toward the 
sacred Mosque; for this is the truth from 
thy Lord; and God is not inattentive .to your 
doings. And from whatever plaoe thou 
contest forth, * turn thy face toward the 
sacred Mosque; and wherever ye be, to that 
part turn your faces, lest men have cause of 
dispute against you: but as for- the impious 
among them, fear them not; but fear me, that 
I may perfect my favours on you ; and that 
ye may be guided aright.” 

The verses of the seoond Sarah of the 
Qur'an are, according to Jalilu ’d-din and 
other commentators, not in their chronological 
order. It is therefore difficult to fix the pre¬ 
cise date of the following verse:— 

. Sarah ii. 108: “Who.is more unjust than 
he who prohibits God's mosques, that His 
name should not be worshipped there, and 
who strives to ruin them.” 

According to al-Baif&wi, the verso eithor 
refers to the sacking of Jerusalem by Titus, 
or to the Quraish who, at al-Qudaibiyah, had 
prevented the Prophet from entering Makkah 
until the following year. 

In the seventh year of the Hijrah, Muham¬ 
mad was, according to the treaty with the 
Quraish at al-Qudaibiyah in the previous 
yoar, allowed to onter Makkah, and perform 
tho circuit of the Ka'bah; Hubal and the 
other idols of the Arabian pantheon Were 
still within the sacred building, but, as Mu¬ 
hammad's visit wao limited to three days, 
he confined himself to tho ordinary rites of 
the i Umrah, or visitation, without interfering 
with the idolatrous arrangement of the Ka'bah* 
itself. Before he left, at tho hour of midday 
prayor, BllAl ascended the holy house, and 
from its summit gave the first oall to Mus¬ 
lim prayers, which were afterwards led by the 
Prophet in the. usual form. 

Tne following year Muhammad occupied 
Makkah by force of arms. The idols in the 
Ka'bah wero destroyed, and the rites of the 
pilgrimage wero established as by divine 
enactment. From this time the history of 
the Ka'bah beoomos part of the history of 
Islim. 

The Khalifah 'Umar first built a mosque 
round the Ka'bah, A.R. 17. 

For a history of the sacred mosquo at 
Makkah, see masjidu 'l-harax. 

KA‘B IBN MALIK 

A companion of the Prophet 
and .one of the Ang&rs of. tho tribe of Khazraj. 
Ho was oelebratod as a poot, and om braced 
Islam after tho second plodge* of 'AkJtbah. 
He was one of the three companions who re¬ 
fused to acoompany Muhammad on the expe¬ 
dition to Tsbuk (Hilal and Mar&rah being 
the other two), and who are referred to in 
the Qur’in, Sarah ix. 118, 119: “ Verily He 
is kind to them, unto the three who were 
left behind.” For a time Muhammad was 
displeased with thejn, but he afterwards be¬ 
came reconciled. Ka'b become a companion 
of some note, and died during the reign of 'All. 
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al-KABIR “ The Great 

One.” One of the ninety-nine attributes of 
God, SQrah xxxiv. 22: “He is the High 
(al-'Alx) and the Great (al-Kabiry” 

KABlRAH (V+O. The fem. of 

kabhr; « great” A term used in theological 
books for Chtndh-i-ICabirah f “ a great sin ”; 
namely, that sin which is clearly forbidden in 
the law, and for which punishment has been 
ordained of God. [sih.J 

KA*BlYAH A Beet of 

Muslims founded by Aba Q4 a im 
ibn al-Ka'bl, who was a Mu'tazili of Bagd&d, 
who said tho aots of God wero without pur¬ 
pose, will, or desire. 

KAOHKOL Persian 

(vulg. kachkol). The begguig bowl of a reli¬ 
gious mendioant. [faqir.] 

ELAFALAH (BUf), [bail.] 

KAFAN The shroud for 

the dead. It usually consists of three pieoes 
of cloth for a man and five for a woman. 
Thoso for k man: 1, An tsar, or piece of 
doth, reaching from tho navel to the kneos 
or ankle joints; 2, A qamU r, or shirt, from the 
neck to the knoos; 8, A sheet to covor the 
whole corpse. For a woman there are 
also a breast band and head band. The 
whole being of white, [burial.] 

KAFFARAH (fyW'), from kafir, 
“ to hide.” Heb. Lit. “ Co¬ 

verings; atonemonts; expiation.” 

The word occurs four times in the 
Qur'&n:— 

Sfirah v. 49: “ Whoso remitteth it as alms 
shall have expiation for his sins.” 

BOrah t. 91: ** Its expiation shall be to 
feed ten persons.” “ This is the expiation for 
your oaths.” 

Sfirah v. 96: “In expiation thereof shall ye 
feed the poor.” 

The other word used is Jidyah [fidyah]. 
The expression kaffdrqtu 'g-g imaifi, “ atone¬ 
ment for sins,*’ is used for expiation by 
prayer, alms, fasting, puid pilgrimage, [nx- 
FIATIOH.] 

al-KAFI (o»VJ3\). “The Suf- 

fioient One.” An attribute of God mentioned 
in the Quriftn, Sfirah xxxix.' 87: “ Is not God 
sufficient for His servant.” 

al-KAFI The title of a 

collection of trsaitionsby Abfi Ja'fsr Muham¬ 
mad ibn Ya'qfib al-Ktilui! (A.n. 828) received 
by the Sbi'ahs. 

KAFIR pi. kdfirun. Lit. 

“ The ooverer. One who hides or covers up 
the truth. 

The word is generally used by Muham¬ 
madans to define one who is an unbeliever 
in the ministry of Muhammad and his Qur’in, 
and in this sonso it seems to have been used 
by Muhammad himself. Sfirah ii 87: 

** Thoso who misbcliote (wn'Haxfna Iq/ctru), 
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And call our signs lios, thoy are fellows ol the 
Fire, they shall dwell within for ever." 

It is also used for. those who believe in the 
Divinity of the Lord Jesus, and the Holy 
Trinity. • SQrah v. 70 : “ They indeed are in 
fldels (la-qad kafara Ulatina ), who say Ood 
is al-M&sinu ibn Maryam. . , . Verily him 
who associates anything with God, hath God 
verbiddan Paradise, and his resort is the Fire.*' 
Surah ▼. 77: “ They are infidels who say 
Verily God is the third of throe.” 

[On this passage the Kawalin say it re¬ 
fers to the Nestonan* and to the MaUkaly&h, 
who believe that God is one of three, the 
other two being the mother and son.] 
According to the Ruddu 'l-Muhtar (vol. 
iii. p. 442), there are five classes ot kafirs or 
infidels: (1) Those who do not believe in the 
Great First Ganse; (2) Those who do not 
boliove in tho Unity of Qod, as tho ftanawi- 
yah who bolievo in tho two otornal principles 
of light and darkness; (8) Those who be¬ 
lieve in the Unity of God, but do not believe 
In a revelation; (4) Those who are idolaters ; 
(6) Those who believe in God and in a reve¬ 
lation, but do not believe in tho general mis¬ 
sion of Mohammad to the whole of mankind, 
as the Christians, a sect of the Jews (sic), 
8aiyid Sharif Jurjani says: 44 Mankind 
are divided into two parties, namely, those 
who acknowledge the mission of Muhammad, 
ar those who do not believe in it. Those 
who do not believe in his mission are oither 
those who roieot it and yet boliovc in tho in¬ 
spiration and divine mission of bthor pro¬ 
phets, as tho Jews or Christians, and also 
tho Maius'x (Fire Worshippers); or those who 
do not believe in any revelation of God’s 
will Those who do not believe in any reve¬ 
lation from God, are either those who ac¬ 
knowledge the existence of God, as the 
Brahma (Buddhists ?), or thoso who deny the 
existence of a Supremo Huler, as the LaAri, 
or Atheists.* 

“ Those who do not acknowledge Muham¬ 
mad as an inspired prophot are either those 
who do It wilfully and from mere enmity, or 
those who do not acknowledge it from reflec¬ 
tion and duo study of the eubjeot. For iho 
former is eternal punishment, and for the 
latter that puflishment whioh is not eternal. 
Thore aro also those who, whilst they are 
Muslims, are not orthodox in their belief; 
these are heretics, but they are not kafirs. 
Those who are orthodox are cm-Ncy i or the 
Salvationists." (Sharfiu ’ l-Aiuwaqif \ p. 597.) 

KAF tTR The unthankful, 

or ungrateful. Condemned in the Qur'an, 
SQrah xxji. 89: 44 God loveth not the false, 
the unthankful .” 

KAPUR (jJhfy Lit . “ Camphor. 0 
A fountain in Paradise uieutioneii in the 
Qur'in (Surah lxxvi. 5) as the fountain where¬ 
of the servants of tho Lord shall drink. But 
al-Baifiwi, the commentator, takes it for an 
appellative, and believes that the wine of Para¬ 
dise will be mixed with comphor because of 
its sgreeable coolness and smell. 


KALAMU *LLAH 

ai-KAHF “The Cave. 

The title of the xvnith chapter of the Qur'an, 
in whioh is* rolntod the story of the Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus, known as the AfAdba 
'l-Kahf 

KAHIN ((^hlS), pi. kahanah and 
kuhhdn, A soothsayer, or angur. The word 
occurs only twice in the Qur'an; and in both 
instances it is used for 14 a soothsayer." 

Surah liL 29: “For thou (Muhammad), by 
tho favour of thy Lord, art neither a sooth¬ 
sayer ( hahin), nor one possessed (mijnun)" 

Surah lxix. 42: “ Neither is it (tlie Qur'an ! 
the word of a soothsayer (kdhin). 

The word is usod in the Traditions in the 
SAme sense only:— 

Miuhkat , book iv. ohap. i.: 44 Tho Prophet 
said, beliove in Islam, and put not your trust 
in soothsayers (kahanah )." 

Mi Mat, book xxi. ch. ii.: “ Ayislisn ro- 
lates that tho Prophet was asked about 
kahanah, fortuno-tollers, and bo aaid, 4 You 
must not believe anything they say.* It waa 
then aaid, 4 0 Prophet, why do thoy then 
sometimes tell lies ? f And the Prophet aaid: 
4 Because ono of the jinn steals away the 
trnth and carries it to the magician's ear, and 
tho magicians (kuhhdn) mix a hundred lios 
with it.*” 

The Hobrow tni Kohain , iepevs, is 

applied in the Old Testament not only to the 
Jewish priests, hut also to MelohUudok 
(Gen. xiv. 18), Potipbcr (Gon. xli. 45; see 
marginal reading in our English version), and 
to Jethro (Ex. ii. 16). 

KAHRUBA(W^). ^'(.“Attract¬ 
ing Straws” F.lectricity, or the power of 
attraction. A §iifi term. 

KAIFlYAH (W). “ Detailed 

circumstances.” A term used in Muhammadan 
books for a statement or account of any¬ 
thing, e.g. kaifiyal-i-taukhir, 44 the manner of 
attack”; kaifiuat-i^raMkhah^ 44 a fixed or 
permanent quality ”; hrifiyat-i-*dri?ah , 44 a 
moveable or aocidoutal quality.” 

KA’LAH (8tf). A kind of sale 

which is prohibited. Mithkdt , book xii. ch. 
v. pt. 2: 44 Tho Prophet Iias forbidden selling 
on credit for oredit. 

4 Abdu *1-Qaqq expUina it thus: 44 If 4 Amr 
owe Zaid a piece of cloth, and Bakr ten dir¬ 
hams, and Zaid aay to Bakr, I have sold yon 
the piece of cloth, which is with 4 Amr for ten 
dirhams "—this sale is forbidden. 

KALAM (*M). 44 A word; speech. 

* I h hu ' l-kaldm , 44 scholastic theology": fasihu 
'l-kaldm , 44 eloquent ”; muhaf^alu 'Halum t 
44 tho substunee of a discourse." 

KALAMU *LLAH (alR pH). “Tho 

Word ol God." A titlo given to the Qur'in. 
Surah ii. 70: 44 Already a sect of them have 
heal'd the Word of God.” 
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KALIMAH (W*j. LU. “The 

Word." Tho Creed of the Muslim. 

m .w fl5\ 11 A3\ 1 

Ld Ilahn Hid 'Unhu: Muhammadan Ratulu 
llih. 

“ There is no deity but God: Muhammad is 
the Apostle of God. 

The whole sentence as it stands does not 
occur in the Qur’in; but the first part of the 
creed, 11 There is no deity but God," is in 
tho Suratu Muhammad, or XLYitth chapter of 
tho Qur'an, verse 21; and the sooond part, 
“ Muhammad is the Apostle of God," is in the 
Suratu 1-Fath, or XLvmth chapter, Terse 29. 
Tho first Sentence is knowft as the Nafy and 
tho If bat, or the rejection (tAers t# no deity') 
and the affirmation (hut Goa), and it reeitea 
often as a religious office by the 9flfl 
faqirs. 

Tho whole crood frequently occors in tho 
Traditions, and is an oft-recurring olause in 
the dailyjprayer. 

This Kalimah occupies a similar place in 
the Muslim religion to the “ Shema* 1 trail 9 * of 
the Hobrew Bible in the Jows' religion. The 
Shema? (“ Hear "1 is the fourth Terse of Dent. 
vL : 44 Hoar, 0 Israil, Jehovah our Elohlm is 
one Jehovah which is frequently used in 
daily morning and craning sendee of the 
Jews. From tho Traditions (Mithkdt, book 

xi. ch. 2, pt. 1^ it appears that a something 
similar to this well known symbol of tho 
Muslim creed, was in use amongst the ancient 
Arabians, and is still recited by Muslims, 
amongst whom it Is known as the Talbitah : 
“ I stand up for Thy servioo, O God I Tnoro 
is no partner with Thee." [talbitah.] 

The recital of the kalimah is the first of 
the fire foundations or pillars of praotice, 
and, according to the Faroe?idu 'th-SharPah, 
OTory Muslim should reoite it aloud at least 
once in his lifetime, and he should understand 
its meaning. [msorrjJL or thb oxbbd.] 

KALIMATU ’L-HA^RAH (Ui 
The fiat of God when He 
•aid 44 Be," and it was created. The word 
kun , is therefore called the Kolimatu 7- 

Jiafrah. It oooura in the Qur'ta, SQrah 
xxxvL 82: 44 Ilia bidding is only when He 
desires anything to say to it 4 BE,' and it is." 
And in about cloven other places. 

KALIMATU *SH - SHAH A DAT 
(8oVgal\ JUK). “The word of testi¬ 
mony." The following expression of belief; 
“ I bear witness that there is no deity but 
God, and that Muhammad is His Apostle." 
[FRAYBB.J 

KALI MU ’LLAH («U\ “The 

Converser with God." A title given to the 
Prophet Moses (vide Mithkdi , book xxii. ch. 

xii. ). It is also referred to in the Qur’&n, Srtrah 
iv. 162: “ Moses did God speak to—con¬ 
versing." 

KALlSAH, KILISAH A 

Christian Church* r E**Aty<rui* The word is 
used in books of Muhammadan law tor both 
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Christian and Jewish placos of worship. Tho 
word kamtah is also usod. [kabisah.] 

KAMIL ( v ). “Perfect; com¬ 
plete." Al-Inxdnu 'l-Kamil % 44 the perfect man." 
A mystic term, [iksanii ’l-kamil.] 

KAMILlYAH (LUtf). A sect of 

Shi’ah Muslims founded by Abu *l-K&mil, who 
said the As&h'ib, or Companions of tho Pro- 

E het, were infidels, because they rejected the 
ouse of 4 Ali in forming the Khali fate, and 
he even called the Khalifah 'All an Infidel 
because be did not claim his rights when Mu¬ 
hammad died. (Kitdbu ’ t-Ta?r\fut , in loco,) 


KAN*AH (<j)U jS). ** Canaan.** 

Not mentioned bv name in tho Qur'an. The 
Commentators al-Baif&wI and JalMu 'd-dln, 
say he was the son of Noah; bat the author of 
the Qftmfi* dictionary says ho was tb6 son of 
Sham* (According to tho Old Testament, ho 
was tho son of Ham, Gon. x. 6; 1 Ohron. 

i. 80 

He is said to bo that son of Noah who was 
drowned, through unbelief, in the deluge. See 
Qur'ftn, S fir ah xi. 44. [boah.] 


KAN IS AH A Christian 

church, a Jewish synagogue, or a pagan 
temple. It is usod in the Hiddyah (voL ii 
p. 219) for a synagoguo. [ohorobks.J 


al-KANZU ’L - MAKEFI 

Lit, ** The Secret Treasure.** 

A term used by the faults for the essenoe and 
personality of God. 

KAKAWAN (otyS). Persian. “A 

caravan." Tho Arabic term, is Qq/ffnA. A 
party of merchants proceeding on a jonrney 
under the direction of a leader who ia called 
a Qqfilah Bathi, 

KARBALA* (*&»/), or MASH- 

HADU 'L-9USAIN. A city in al- 4 Iriq, cele¬ 
brated as tho scene of tho martyrdom of al- 
Busain [al-hobainI and tho place of his sepal* 
chre. It is fifty miles south-west of Baghaid. 
and about six miles west of the Euphrates. 

al-KARIM “Tho'Gone. 

rous One." One of tho ninoty*nlne attributes 
of God. 

KAROBlN ). [CHBBUBIM.] 

KASHF The uncovering 

of anything coverod; manifestation. A 
mystic term used for a revelation of any 
secret truth to the mind of man, by the graoo 
and power of God. 

KAT1B An Amanuensis; 

a clerk; a secretary. In the latter sense it 
is used for Muhammad ibn Sa‘d ibn Man! 4 
as-Zuhri, the secretary to al-W&qidi. [xa- 
tibo ’l-waqjdi.] 

KATIBU ’L • WAQIDI 

Tho score tary of al-Waqidi. 
A Masnm historian, largely quoted by Sir 
William Muir in his Life of Mahomet , and 
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Also by Sprenger, and often given as an autho¬ 
rity in the present work. 

Mr. Ameer Ali in his Life of Muhammad 
(London, 1873), couples the name of Katibu 
l- Waqidi with that of al- Waqidi himself, as 
regarded by “ the Muhammadan as the least 
trustworthy and most careless biographers of 
Muhammad," and quotes Ibn Khalukan in 
support of his opinion. It is quite true that 
Ibn Khallikan does - speak of the traditions 
roooivod by al-Waqidi as “ of fooldo autho¬ 
rity,” but ue bears testimony to the trust¬ 
worthiness of al-WAijidV» secretary in the 
strongest terms, as will be seen in the fol¬ 
lowing quotation, and it is manifestly unfair 
of Mr. Ameer Ali to oouplo the two names 
togethor in his prefaoe:— 

“ Abd Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Saad 
Ibn Meni az-Zuhri, was a man of the highest 
talents, morit, and eminence. He lived for 
some timo with al-Wakidi [waqidi] in the 
character of a secretary, ana for this reason 
he became known by the appellation of Kati- 
bu-l-WakidL Amongst the masters' ■ under 
whom he studied was 8ofyAn Ibn Oyaina. 
Traditional information was delivered on his 
own authority by Abd Bakr Ibn Abid- 
Dunyfi and‘Abd Muhammad al-HArith Ibn 
Abi Os&ma at-Tamimi. He composed an ex- 
collont work, in fifteen volumes, on the dif- 
foront classes ( tahak&Ci of Muhammad's com¬ 
onions and of the TAbis. It dontaius also a 
istory of the khalifs brought down to his 
own time. He left also a smaller TabakdU 
Hie character as a veracious and trustworthy 
historian is universally admitted . It is said 
that the complete collection of sl-Wakidi's 
works remained in the possession of four 
persons, the first of whom was his secretary, 
Muhammad ibn Saad. This distinguished 
writer displayed great acauirements in the 
soionces, the traditions, and traditional lite¬ 
rature ; most of his books treat of the .tradi¬ 
tions and law. Tlio Khatib Abd Bakr, author 
of the history of Baghdad, speaks of him in 
these terms: 4 We consider Muhammad ibn 
Saad as a. man of ■unimpeached integrity, and 
the Traditions . which he delivered are a proof 
of his veracity , for in tho greater part of the 
information handed down by him, we find 
him discussing it, passage by passage.' Ho 
was a muwla (slave) to al-Husain Ibn Abd 
Allah Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn al-Abb&s Ibn Abd 
al-Muttalib. He diod at Baghdad on Sunday 
the 4th of the latter Jumdda, A.H. 208 (De- 
oember, a.d. 818), at the age of sixty-two 
years, and was interred in the cemetery out¬ 
side the Damascus gate (Bfcb ae-Shftm.)"— 
(Ibn Khallikan. Biog. Diet, in loco.) 

AX-KAU§AR LU . “ Abun¬ 

dance." A pond in Muhammad's paradise 
known as the Jlauiu 7 -Kuutar, or “ The 
Pond-of Abundance." 

Tho word occurs once in the Qur'iw, Surah 
oviii. 1-3:— • 

“ Truly we have given thoo an abun¬ 
dance (i.e. al-Kausar ); 

“Pray therefore to the Lord, and slay tho 
victims. 


“ Yerily whoso hateth thoo shall be child¬ 
less." 

But it is not dear whether the pond is in¬ 
tended in this verse. Al-Baifiwf thinks it 
refers to abundance of blessings and not to 
the pond. 

Anas relates that the Prophet said the pro- 
het saw the pond al-KAugar in the night of 
is Mi‘raj or heavenly journey [mi 4 eaj] and 
thAt it “ was a river of wator ou ouch side of 
which there were domes, oaoh formed of a 
hollow pearl." 

( Abdu Hih ibn ‘Amr relates that the Pro¬ 
phet said 14 the circumference of al-Kau§ar 
is a month's journey, and it is a fequare, its 
water whiter than milk, its smell sweeter 
than musk, and its oups for drinking sparkle 
like the stars of heaven. Ho who drinks of 
its waters shall never thirst." (Mishkat, 
book xxiii. ch. xiL) 

KB4BAR-I-WlHID (j \m\y «*). 

A term used in the Traditions for a tradition 
related by one person and handed down by 
one chain of narrators, [tradition.] 

KHABAR MUTAWATIR (>•> 
A term used for a tra¬ 
dition which is handed down by very many 
distinct ohains of narrators, and which has 
been always accepted as authontio and go- 
nuine, no doubt ever having been raised 
against it. 

Syud Ahmad Khan says all learned Mus¬ 
lims of every period have declared the Qur*in 
is the only Hadlf Mutawitir, but some have 
declared certain Ahadif also to be Muta- 
w&tir, the number of such not exceeding five. 
(Essay on the Traditions , p. 15.) [tradi¬ 
tions.] 

KHABlS} “ Impure; 

base; wicked." 

Qur’an viii. 38: “That Qod may distin¬ 
guish the vile from tho good, and may put 
the vile one on tho top of the other, and 
heap aU up togother, and put them into hell.” 

kHADT.TATT (1+ jaa). Known as 
Khadifatu ' l-Kubra , “ Khadilah the Great." 
The first wife of Muhammad, and the first 
convert to a beliof in his mission. 

She was a Quraish lady of good fortune, 
tho daughter of Khuwaifid. who was the 
great grandson of Qu^aiy. Before she mar¬ 
ried Muhammad, she was a widow who had 
been twice married, and had borne two sons 
and a daughter. Unon her marriage '• with 
Muhammad, she had attained her fortieth 
year, whilst he was only twenty-five years of 
age: She continued to be his only wife until 
the day of her death. She died December, 
A.D. 619, aged 65; having been his coun¬ 
sellor aud support for fivo-and-twenty years. 
She had homo Muhammad two sons and four 
daughters: al-Q&fim, and ( Abdu ll&h, also 
called at-Taiyib and at-Tahir, Zainab, Eu« 
qaiyah, Fufcimah, and Umtxi Kulffim. Of 
those, only Fafcimah survived the Prophet, 
and from her and bar husband ‘All are de¬ 
scended that posterity of Saiyids who are 
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the subjects of such frequent petitions in the 
fcbnthfths and the liturgical prayers in all 
parts of the Muhammadan world. 

Muhammad ever retained his affection for 
Khadijah. ‘Ayishah said: “ I was never so 

i ealous of any one of tho Prophet’s wires as 
was of Khadiiahw although I nerer saw her. 
The Prophot was always taking of her, and he 
would very often slay goats and cut them up, 
and send pieces of them as presents to Kha- 
dijah’s female friends. I often said to him, 
' One might suppose there had not been such 
another woman as Khadijah in the world! * 
And the Prophet would then praise her and 
say she was so and so,'and I had ohildren by 
her." ( Mtikkat , book xxix. oh. xxii.) 

According to a traditional saying of Mu* 
hammed, Khadijah. Ffttimah, the Virgin 
Mary, and Asiyah the wifo of Pharaoh, were 
tho four perfect women. ( Mishkat , book 
xxir. oh. xxix. pt. 2.) [muhamxad.] 


SHAFT “Hidden.” A 

term used in works on exegesis for that 
which is hidden in its meaning, as compared 
with that whioh is obrious. [qukax.] 

KHAIBAR (jh*)- A rich and 

populous raller, eight stages from al- 
adlnaL, inhabited by Jews. It is cele¬ 
brated in the history of Isllm as the scene 
of os'* of Muhammad’s expeditions, a.h. 7, 
when the chief Kinftnah was slain and the 
whole valley conquered. (See Muir’s Life of 
Mahomet , new ed., p. 888, eeqq,) 

Here the Prophet instituted mut*ah, or 
temporary marriage, [hut'ah.] Here were 
the special orders regarabm clean and unclean 
animals promulgated. • Here Muhammad 
married Saflrah, tho widow of tho chief of 
Khaibar. Here Zainab, the sister of the 
warrior Marhab, who had lost her husband, 
hor father, and her brother in battle, tried 
to poison the Prophet with a poisoned kid. 
The campaign of Khaibar. therefore, marks 
an epoch in the Prophet’s history, [msham- 

MAU.J 

SHAIRAT Tke plural 

of Khair, “ Oharity; good deeds." The 
word oocurs in the Qur’ftn in its singular 
form (i|cnr), but in modern theologioal works 
it is more frequently used in its plural 
form. 


KHAIBU *L-QURtJN (ey/« ^). 

The beet generations. A term used for the 
first three generations of Muslims from the 
time of the Prophet. Muhammad Is related 
to hare said, there would* be throe rirtuous 
generations, the one in whioh ho lired and 
the two following ii 

KBALFIYAH (M*). A sect of 

Muslims founded by Khalfu ’1-Khftrijl. who 
maintained, oontrary to the general belief, 
that the ohildren of idolaters will be eter¬ 
nally damned. 

KHALID (jJW). Son of al-Wal!d. 

The famous Muhammadan general. He 
fought against Muhammad atuhudandde- 
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feated the Muslim army. The Prophet mar¬ 
ried Maimfinah, who was an aunt to Khftlid. 
a lady fifty-one years of age, and soon after¬ 
wards Khftlid himself embraced Islftm and 
became one of its most powerful champions. 
He led tho Bedouin oonrerts in the advance 
on Makkah, and was present as one of the 
ohief loaders of the Muslim army at the 
battle of Qunain, and subsequent expeditions. 
In the reign of Aba Bakr, he murdered 
Malik Ibn Nuwairah, an eminent Arab ohief, 
and married his widow. The murder greatly 
displeased the Khalifah Abfi Bftkr, and he 
would hare ordered Khftlid to be put to 
death, but ‘Umar interceded for him. He 
afterwards took the lead in rarious expedi¬ 
tions.* He inraded al-*Iriq and Syria, took 
Bustrah, defeated the Christians at Ajnadin, 
commanded the Muslim army at YarmQk, and 
subdued the country as far as the Euphrates. 
After the taking of Damasous,he was recalled 
by ‘Umar, and sent to Mims and Ba‘labakk. 
He died at Himj JuH. 18, a.d. 689. 

HHALIDCN pL of khalid r 

“ Ererlasting." A term used to express the 
ererlasting character of the joys of hearen 
and the tormonts of holl. It is used fifty 
timss in tho Qur’ftn in this sensei [btiemal 

PUHISHX HIT. ] 

KHALIFAH pi. KKvlafd', 

frokn khalf, ** to leare behind." Anglice, 
“Caliph.” A suooessor; a lioqtenant; a 
vicegerent, or deputy. The word is used in 
the Qur’ftn for Aaam, as the vicegerent of the 
Almighty on earth. 

BOrah it 28: “ And when thy Lord said 
to tho angels, ‘ I am about to place a rice¬ 
gerent MaHJah) on the oarth,’ they said, 

* Wilt Thou plaoe theroin one who will do 
eril therein and shed blood ? ’" 

And also for Darid:— 

Sfirah xxxriit 25: M O Darid! rerily We 
hare made thee a ricegerent (£&o/i/aA); 
judge then between men with truth." 

In Muhammadanism it is the title given 
to the suooessor of Muhammad, who is rested 
with absolute authority in all matters of 
state, both oiril and • religious, as long as he 
rules in conformity with the law of the Qur’fta 
and Ijladig. The word more frequently used 
for the offioe in Muhammadan works of ju¬ 
risprudence, is Imam (leader), dr al-Imamu 
’i-A*term (the great leaner). It is held to be 
an essential principle in the establishment of 
the office, that there shall be only one Khalifah 
at the same time; for the Prophet said: 
“ When two Khalifahs hare been set up, put 
the last to death and preserve the other, for 
the last is a rebel" (MithkaL book xri. 
oh. i.) 

According to all Sunni Muhammadan 
books, it is absolutely necessary that the 
Khalifah be “ a man, an adult, a sane person, 
a free man, a learned divine, a powerful ruler, 
a just person, and one of the QuraisA (t.«, of 
the tribe to which the Prophet himself be¬ 
longed). 

The 8hi‘ahs hold that ho should be one of 
the descendants of the Prophet's own family; 
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bat this is rejected by thu Sunnis and Wah- 
b&bis. 

The condition that the Khalifah should be 
of the Quraish is very important, for thorofey 
the present Ottoman Sultans fail to establish 
their claims to the Khalifate (Arabic KhUdfak). 
The four immediate successors of Muhammad 
are entitlod tho A ’hdafSu *r-ftashidun, or “ tho 
woll-directod Khalifaha” According to the 
Bagbytitu 'r-Jiaid, ouly the first five Khali- 
Tabs, Abu Bakr, ‘Uiuur, ‘U>man, ‘Ali, and al- 
Hasan, aro untitled to tho distinction of Kha¬ 
lifah, the others being merely A mire, or 
Go to mors. After tho deaths of the first fire 
Khalifahs, the Khalifate, which is allowed by 
all parties to be elective and not hereditary, 
pas sod successively to the Umayades (Band 
(/mavah). The first Klialifah of this dynasty 
was Mu'awiyah, thu grandson of Umaiyah of 
tho Quraish tribo, who rocoivod tho Khalifate 
from al-Ilasan. Of the Umayades, there 
were fourteen Khaliinhs who reigned at 
Damascus, extending over a period from a.h. 
41 to a.h. 182 (a.d. Cfil to A.D. 760). The 
title then passed to Aba *l-‘Abbas, the fourth 
in descent from al-'Abbis, tho uncle of Mo¬ 
hammad, and the Abbaside Khalifahs, thirty- 
seven* in number, who roigned at Baghdad 
from a. u. 182 to a.u. 666 (a.d. 760 to a.d. 
1258). 

The temporal power of the Abbaeido Kha- 
lifahs was overthrown by llalak Khan, grand- 
eon of the celebrated Ohenjir Kkan, a.d. 
1268; but for throo centuries, certain de¬ 
scendants of tho Abbaside, or Baghdad 
Khalifahs. resided in Egypt, and asserted their 
claim to the spiritual power. The founder 
of tho present dynasty of Turkish Sultans 
was ( Ui}man (Othmin), a chieftain descended 
from the Orghus Turks (born at Sakut, a.d. 
1269), who waa at first tho ruler of a small ter¬ 
ritory in Bithynia, but who in 1299 invaded tho 
whole country of Mukkah, and aubaouuontly 
extended his eonqueats to the Biaok, Sea, 
and whose successor, Salim (ninth in descent), 
obtained the title of Khalifah from one of 
the Abbaaide Khalifah a in Egypt. About 
the year a.d. 1616 ^a.h. 021), Salim L, ruler 
of the Ottoman Tunis and Emperor of Con¬ 
stantinople, finding himself the moat powerful 
prince of hia day in Islam, and wishing still 
further to consolidate hia rale, conceived the 
idea of reviving in hia own person the ex¬ 
tinct glories of the Khalifate. He had more 
than one claim to be considered thoir cham¬ 
pion by orthodox Muhammadans, for ho was 
the grandson of that Muhammad II. who had 
finally extinguished the Roman Empire of 
the East; and he had himself just ended a 
successful oampsign against the heretical 
Shah of Persia. His only rivals among Sunni 
princes were the Muslim Emperors in India, 
the Kmporor of Morocco, and tho Mameluke 
rulor of Egypt, then known to the world as 
pur excellence, “ the Sultan.” With the two 
former, as rulers of what were remote lands 
of Islam, Salim scorns to have troubled him¬ 
self little, but he made war on Egypt. In 
a.D. 1616 he invaded Syria, its outlying pro¬ 
vince, and in A.D. 1617 ho entered Oairo. 


There he made prisonor the reigning Mame¬ 
luke, Qnnsau H-Ghauri, and bad him publicly 
beheaded. 

Ho then, in virtue of a very doubtful ces¬ 
sion made to him of his rights by one Mu- 
tawakkil Ibn ‘Amri '1-Hakim, a descendant 
of the house of al- ( Abba8, whom he found 
living as titular Khalifah in Cairo, took to 
himself, the following style and title: Sultanu 
't-Said fin icu Hiikimu ’ l-Hdkimm , Maliku 7- 
Bukrain vui J [unity n *l-Bumiin t Khali fata 
'r-lltunli ttft, A mint 'l-AJu'm’nin, wa Sultan, 
wa Khan ; that is: “ King of kings and Ruler 
of rulers, Monarch of the two seas (the Me¬ 
diterranean and the Red Sea) and Protoctor 
of the two lands (ul-Uijaz and Syria, the 
holy lands of Islam), Snccossor (Khalifah) of 
the Apostle of God, Ruler of the Faithful, 
King and Chief.” It is said that he first had 
iho satisfaction of hearing his name men¬ 
tioned in tho public prayers us Khalifah 
when he visited the Great Mosque of Zacha- 
rias at Aleppo, on his return northwards in 
1619. 

Such are the titles still claimed by the 
Ottoman Sultans, who arrogate to themselves 
the position of Khalifahs and Successors to 
the Prophet. It is, however, s mere asser¬ 
tion; for tho titlo and office being elective 
and not hereditary, it was not in the power 
of any Khalifah to transfer it to another. 
Force of circumstances alone has compelled 
the ruler of the Ottoman Umpire to assume 
tho position, and has induced bis subjects to 
aoquiosce in tho usurpation. We have not 
seen a. single work of authority, nor met 
with a eingfe man of learning, attempting to 
prove that tho Sultans of Turkey aro rightful 
KhalifahH ; for tho uftxuiupliuu of tho title by 
anyone who is not of the Quraish tribe Is 
undoubted!? illegal and horotical, as will be 
seen from tue following authorities:— 

Mishkuin 'l- Afusubih, book xxir. cb. xii.: 
“ lbn *Atnr relates that the Prophet of God 
aaid: * The Khalifah shall llo in the Quraish 
tribe as long as there aro two persons in it, 
one to rule and another to serve. 1 ” 

Sharhu 'l-Muwayif, p. C06. Arabic odition, 
Egypt: “ It is a condition that the Khalifah 
(Lmim) be of the Quraish tribe. All admit 
this except the Khaw&ri) and certain Mu*ta- 
zilabs. We all say with the Prophet: * I<et the 
Khalifah be of the Quraish'; and it is cer¬ 
tain that tho Companions acted upon this in- 
jnnotion, for Abfi Bakr urged it as an autho¬ 
rity upon the Ansars, on theday.of Sakhifab. 
when the Companions were present and 
agreed. It is, therefore, for a cortalnty 
established that the Khaiifab must be of the 
Quraish.” 

The Hujjatu 'llahi 7- Daldyhah, p. 886, 
Arabic edition, Delhi: < It is a necessary 
condition that the Kjtalifah (Imam) be' of 
the Quraish tribe.” 

The Kash'hdfu 7 [ffildhdt; A Dictionary 
of Technical Ter ns. Edited by Colonel N. 
Lees, in loco: “ The Khalifah (Imam) must 
be a Quraish.” 

It is a matter of history that tho Wahhabis 
regarded the Turkish Sultnu as d usurper, 
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when Saifid took Makkah and al-Madln&h in 
1804; and to the present day, in countries 
not under Turkish rule, the kkufcbah is re¬ 
cited in behalf of the Amir, or ruler of the 
Muslim state, instead of the Ottoman Sultan, 
which would not be the case if he were ac¬ 
knowledged as a lawful Khallfah. In a col¬ 
lection of kfeuftkehs, entitled the Majma*u 
Kkutab , the name of the Suit An of Turkey 
does not once occur, although this collection 
i» 4 nuch used in Muhammadan states. We 
hs£e soen it stated that the Sultan is prayed 
for in Hyderabad and Bengal; but we be¬ 
lieve it will bo found, upon careful inquiry, 
that he was not mentioned by name, until 
very recently, in any of the mosques of India, 
khutbahs. in which there are prayers for the 
Ottoman RultAn by name, hare been im¬ 
ported from Constantinople. 

According to Mr. W. 8. Blunt, the chief 
arguments of the Hanifite ‘Ulema’ in sup¬ 
port .of the claims of the present Ottoman 
dynasty are, 

(1) The right of the Sword .—The Khalifate 
being a necessity (and this all Muslims 
admit), it was also a necessity that the de 
facto holdor of the titlo should be reoognlsed 
until a claimant with a better title should 
appear. Now, the first qualification of a 
claimant was, that he should make the claim, 
and the second, that he should be supportod 
by a party; and Salim had both claimed tho 
Slalifate and supported his pretensions at 
the head of an army. He challenged the 
world to produoe a rival, and no rival had 
been found. 

(2) Election , that Is, tho sanction of a logal 
body of elders. It was argued that, as the 
ahlu 'and (or oouneil), had been remoted 
from al-Madmah to Damascus, and from 
Damascus to BaghdAd, and from Baghdad 
to Cairo, so it had been once more legally 
removed from Cairo to Constantinople. 
Salim had brought with him to St. 8ophia's 
some of the 'UlamA’ (learned men) of the 
Ashar mosque in Cairo, and these in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Turkish <Ulami had elected 
him or ratified his election. A form of elec¬ 
tion is to the present day observed at Con¬ 
stantinople in token of tnis right, and each 
new Sufi An of the houso of. 'UflvnAn, as he 
succeeds to the temporal sovereignty of 
Turkey, must wait before being recognised 
ss Khallfah till he has received the sword of 
office at the hands of the 'UlamA’. This cere¬ 
mony it is customary to perform in the 
mosque of Aiy&b. 

(8) Nomination .—Sulfcin Salim, as has been 
already said, obtained from Mutawakkil, a 
descendant of the Abbasides, and himself 
titularly Khallfah, a full cession of all the 
Khallfah rights of that family. The faot, as 
far as it goes, is historical, and the only flaw 
in tho argument would seem to be that Mu- 
tawakkil had no right thus to dispose of a 
title to an alien, which was his own only in 
virtue of his birth. As a precedent for nomi¬ 
nation, they cite tho act of AbQ Bakr, who 
on his death-bed recommended 'Umar as his 
successor in the Khalifate. 


| (4) The Guardianship of the Two Shrines 

(Haraman), that is to say, of Makkah and 
Jerusalem, but especially of Makkah. It has 
been asserted by some of the ‘UlamA’, and it 
is certainly a common opinion at the present 
day, that the sovereignty of al-HijAs is in 
itself snffioient title to the Khalifate. It 
soems certainly to have been so considered 
in the first ago of Isl&m, and many a bloody 
war was then fought for the right of protect¬ 
ing the Baitu 'll ah, bnt the connection of al- 
Hijaz with the empire of the Khalifahs has 
been too often broken to make this a very 
tenable argument. In the tenth oentury, 
Makkah was held by the Karpiathian here¬ 
tics, in the thirteenth by the Imim> of Qan'i', 
and for seven years in the present oentury by 
thb Wahh&bls. Still the ae facto sovereignty 
of the Haramain, or two shrines, was one of 
Salim’s pleas; and it is one which has reap¬ 
peared in modern arguments respecting the 
KJiall/al rights of his descendants. 

(ft) Poeeeeeion of the Amdnat, or sacred 
relics. This last is a plea addressed to the 
vulgar rather than to the learnhd; but it is 
one whieh oannot be passed by unnoticed 
here, for It exorcises a powerful influence at 
the present day over the ignorant mass of 
Muslims. It was assorted, and is still a pious 
belief, that from the saok of Ba gh dftd in 
a.d. 1258, certain relicts of the Prophet and 
his Companions were saved and brought to 
Cairo, and thenee transferred by Salim to 
Constantinople. These wore represented as 
constituting the imperial insignia of office, and 
their posse#sion as giving a title to the auc- 
oossion. They consisted of tho oloak of the 
Prophet, home by his soldiers as a standard, 
of some hairs of the Prophet's beard, and of 
tho sword of 'Umar. The vulgar still believe 
them to be preserved in the mosque of Aiy&b 
at Constantinople. (See The Future of Islam, 
by Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, London, 1882, 
p. 60.) 

On the general question as to whether or 
not an Ini Am, or gkallfah, is neoessary for 
Islim, the author of the Sharhu ’LMuwdqif 
says, "The appointment of an ImAm (i.e. 
Khallfah) is incumbent upon the united body 
of Muslims, according to the orthodox law of 
tho Sunnis, although the Mu'tasilaho and 
Haidfyahs say it Is inerolv expedient, bnt not 
ordered by the law, whilst the Ishmailiyahs 
and the Imimlyahs say God will Himself ap¬ 
point an ImAm for the establishment of sound 
doctrine. Some say the appointment of an 
ImAm is only necessary when Muslims are 
at peaee amongst themselves and united, and 
not when thoy sre in a state of rebellion. 

The arguments in favour of the absolute 
necessity of an Itniun, or Khallfah. being 
appointed, are that in the time of Abtl Bakr, 
the Bret Khallfah. it was established by 
goneral consent; and AbA Bakr, in hit Brat 
hhutbah after the death of Muhammad, said\* 
" Beware! Muhammad is certainly dead, and 
it is necessary for this religion that some 
one should bo Appointed for its protection.** 
And ail the Muslims nt that time cousonted 
to this saying of AbA Bakr, and oonsequantly 
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in all ages Muslima have had an Imam. And 
it is well known that without suoh an officer 
Islam cannot be protected from evil, for 
without him it is impossible to maintain the 
orders of the Muslim law, suoh as marriage, 
Jih&d, punishment, and the various ordinances 
of Islam. (Sharfru p. 603.) 

The following are some of tho injunctions 
of Muhammad regarding the Imam or Kha- 
llfah:— 


“When two Khalifahs have boon set up, 
put the last of them to death and proservo 
the other, for the second is a reboI.” 

44 He who acknowledges an Ini am must 
obey him os for os he con, and if a pretender 
comes, kill him.” 

44 Whomever God appoints as Imftm, and he 
does not protect his people, shall never smell 
the smells of paradise.” 

44 It is indispensable for every Muslim to 
listen to, and approve the ordors of the Imam, 
whether he likes or dislikes, so long as he is 
not ordered to sin aud act contrary to law; 
then when he is ordored to sin, he must 
neither attend to-it nor obey it.” 

44 Whoever quits obedience to the Imam 
and divides a body of Muslims, dies like the 
people in ignorance; and whoever takes a part 
in an affray, without knowing tho true from 
the false, does not fight to show his religion, 
but to aid oppression; and if he is slain, then 
he dies as the poople of ignorance; and that 
person who shall draw his sword upon my 
people, and kill the virtuous and the vicious, 
and not fear the killing of Muslims or those 
protected by them, is not of me nor am I of 


44 The Companions said, 4 0 Prophet 1 when 
they are our enemies aud we theirs, may 
we not light with them?* He said, 4 No, 
so long as they keep on foot tho prayers 
amongst you*; this he repeated, 4 Beware! 
he who shall bo oonstitulod your prince, see 
if he does anything in disobedienoe to God; 
and if he does, hold it in displeasure, but do 
not withdraw yourselves from his obedienoe.” 

44 Ho who forsakes obedience to the Imam, 
will come before God on tho Day of Resurrec¬ 
tion without a proof of his faith; and he 
who dies without having professed to tho 
Imim, dies as tho poople of ignorance.** 

44 Prophots wore the governors of tho chil¬ 
dren of fsraol; when one died, another supplied 
his place; and verily there is no prophet 
after me, and the time is near when there 
will be after me a great many Khalifahs. 
The Companions said, 4 Then what do you 
order us?* The Prophet said, 4 Obey the 
Khalifah, and give him his due; for verily 
God will ask about the duty of the subject.* ** 
44 Beware I you arc all guardians, and you 
will all be asked about your subjects; then 
tho Imim Is the guardian of tho subject, and 
be will be asked respecting tho subject; and 
a r»*" is as a shepherd to his own family, 
and will be aaked how they behaved, and his 
oonduot to them; and a wife is a guardian 
to her husband's house and ohildren, and 
will be interrogated about them; and ,a slave 
is a shepherd to his master’s property, and 


will be asked about it whether he took good 
care of it or not.” 

44 God never sent any prophet, nor ever 
made any Khalifah. but had two counsellors 
with him; one of them directing lawful 
doeds, and that is an angel, and the other, 
in sin, and that is the devil; and he is guarded 
from sin whom God has guarded.” (JaisAbdf, 
book xvi. ch. i.) 

I. —The K^ati/akt of the Sunnis, from the 
death of Muhammad to the present time. 

(1) The four rightly directed, Kh a lif ahs, 
and al-Hasan (at Makkah):— 

1. Aba Bakr, a.h. 11 (a.d. 682). 

(Collected the Qur’ftn into one volume.) 

2. *Umar, A.H. 18 (a.D. 684). 

(Conquered Egypt, Syria, and Persia.) 
8. ‘Usman, a.h. 28 (a.d. 648). 

(Invades Cyprus; revolt at al-Kfifah.) 
4. ‘All, a.h. 85 (a.d. 665). 

(Revolt of Mu 4 awiyah; ‘All assas¬ 
sinated.) 

6. Al-IJusan, A.U. 40 (a.d. 660). 

(Resigns; poisoned.) 

(2) Umaiyade dynasty. The Band Umai- 
yah (at Damascus):— 

1. Mu 4 awiyah I., a.h. 41 (a.d. 661). 

(Siege of Constantinople; mokes Da¬ 
mascus the capital.) 

2. Yazid L, a.h. 60 (a.d. 678). 

(Destruction of al-Husain's party and 
his death.) 

8. Mu*iwiyah IL, A.H. 64. (A.D. 688). 
(Deposed.) 

4. Marw&n L, a.h. 64 (a.d. 688). 

(Poisoned.) 

5. 4 Abdu 1-Malik, A.H. 66 (a.d. 684). 

(Arabian money first coined.) 

6. Al-Walid I., a.h. 86 (a.d. 706). 

(Conquest of Africa, Spam, Buk harsh.) 

7. Sulaimftn, a.h. 96 (a.d. 716). 

(Defeated before Constantinople; dies 
of grief.) 

8. ‘Umar (OmerV a.h. 99 (a.d. 717). 

(Pateonea.) 

0. Yasid II., a.u. 101 (a.d. 720). 

(His generals suoceAful in war.) 

10. Hisnam, a.h. 106 (a.d. 724). 

(Charles Martel checks the conquest of 
the Arabs in tho West; rise of the 
Abbasides.) 

11. Al-Walid II., a.h. 126 (A.D. 748> 

(Slain by oonspirators.) 

12. Yasid HL, A.H. 126 (a.d. 744). 

(Diod of the plague.) 

18. Ibrahim, A.H. 126 (jld. 744). 

(Deposed.) 

14. Marwin, a.h. 127 (a.d. 744). 

(Defeated by tbe Abbasides, pursued 
to Egypt, and slain on the banks of the 
Nile.) 

The ond of the Umayah dynasty, A.H. 182 
(a.d. 749). 

(3) The Abbaside dynasty. Ad-Daulatu 1- 
‘Abbsstyah (at Baghdad and baumara) 

1. Abu I- 4 Abbas as-Saff&h» A.U. 132 (a.D. 760). 

(Resides at al-Kfifah.) 

2. Al-Man<iur, a.h. 186 (a.d. 754). 

(Abdu 'r-Rahman, the Umaiyah Klio- 
lifah seises Spain; Baghdad founded). 
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8. Al-Mahdl, a.r. 158 (a.t>. 775). 

(Conquers Nioomedia on Sea of Mar¬ 
mora, making the Empress Irene pay 
tribnte.) 

4. Al-HAdl, a.b. 169 (a.ix 785). 

5. Harfinu ’r-Rashid, a.h. 170 7 a.h. 786). 

C i hero of Arabian Nights; a flou- 
perlod of Arabian literature.) 

6. Al-Amln, A.H. 198 (a.d. 809). 

7. Al-Ms’mQn, a.h. 198 (A.D. 818). 

(The Augustan period of Arabian 
letters.) 

8. Al-Mu‘tayim, a.h. 218 (a.d. 888). 

(Makes the oily of Saumara his 
capital; decline of the Khalifate.) 

9. Al-Wfiyiq, a.il 227 (A.D. 841). 

10. Al-Mutawakkil, a.h. 282 (a.d. 847). 

(A persecutor of the Jews and Chris¬ 
tian* ; murderod.) 

11. Al-Muntayir, ah. 247 (A.D. 861). 

12. Al-Musta‘in, A.H. 248 (a.d 862). 

18. Al-Mu*tazs, a.h. 252 (a.d. 866). 

14. Al-Mnhtadl. a. a. 255 (a.d. 869). 

15. Al-MuHamid, a.il 256 (a.d. 870). 

(Re-establishes the capital at Baghdad.) 

16. Mu'tayid, A.e. 279 (a.d. 892). 

(Conquers Persia; Ismail Samaln 
Hoizes Turkistan from the Khalifah.) 

17. Al-Muktafi I., a.h. 289 (a.d. 902). 

(Ismail Samain seises Persia from the 
gJialifah.) 

18. Al-Muqtadir, a.h. 295 (a.d. 908). 

(The FAtimites in Egypt.) 

19. Al-Qihir, A.H. 820 (a.d. 982). 

(Blinded and deposed.) 

30. Ar-RAyi, a.h. 822 (a.d. 984). 

(The last of the Khalifahs who ever 
rocited the khutbah.) 

21. Al-Muttaqf, a.h. 829 (a.d. 940). 

(Decline of the Aboasides.) 

22. Al-MustakH, A.n. 888 (a.d. 944). 

28. Al-Mufci*, a.h. 884 (a d. 945> 

(The Fatimate Khalifahs seize all 
North Africa and Egypt.) 

24. At-TtiS A.H. 868 (a.d. 974). 

(Deposed.) 

26. Al-QAdir, a.h. 881 (a.d. 991> 

(Mahmftd of Ghazni conquers India.) 

26. Al-QA'im, a.h. 422 (a.d. 1081> 

(Rise of the Seliukian Turks.) 

27. Ai-Muqtadi, A.H. 467 (a.d. 1075). 

(The first crusade; rise of ^asan 
Jubah, and his followers the Assassins.) 

28. Al-Musta*|ir, a.h. 487 (a.d. 1094). 

S srusalem taken by the FAtimites.) 

ustarshid, A.H. 512 (a.D. 1118). 
(Murdered by the Assassins.) 

80. Ar-ltAshid, a.h. 529 (a.d. 1185). 

(Murdered by the Assassins.) 

8L Al-Muktafi IL, A.H. 580 (a.d. 1186). 

(Defeated by the Turks; second 
orusado, a.d. 1146.) 

82. Al-Mustanjid, A.H. 555 (a.d. 1160> 

S isorders in Persia.) 

ustahdi, a.h. 566 (a.d. 1170). 
(Saladin, the Sultan of Egypt, con¬ 
quers Syria.) 

84. An-NAyir, a.h. 575 Qld. 1180). 

(Conquests of Jengiz KhAn; third 
crusade, A.D. 1189.) 



85. Aff-3aliir, a.h. 622 (a.d. 1225). 

86. Al-Mustanyir, a.h. 628 (a.d. 1226). 

(Persia subject to the Moghuls.) 

87. A1-Mu*tu‘yim, a.h. 640 (a.d.‘ 1240V 

(lialaku, the Turk, a grandson of 
Jengiz KhAn, takes Baghdad and puts 
the Khalifah to death, a.h. 656 (a.d. 1258). 
The unde of the last Khalifah goes to 
Kffjptt while the Khalifate continues 
Only as a spiritual power. 

(4) The ‘UymAn, or Turk Dynasty (at 
Constantinople). 

1. ‘Usman L (OthxnAn), a.d. 1299. 

2. Ur kb An, A.D. 1826. 

8. Murad (Amurath), A.D. I860. 

4. BavAzid I, a.d. 1889. 

5. Nulaiman I., a.d. 1402. 

6. Mfisa, a.d. 1410. 

7. Muhammad I., a.d. 1418. 

8. MurAd IL, a.d. 1421. 

9. Muhammad IL, a.d. 1451. 

10. BayAzid II., a.d. 1481. 

11. Salim I. (Selim), a.d. 1512. 

(Assumes the title of Khalifah.) 

12. SulaimAn II., a.d. 1520. 

18. Salim IL, a.d. 1566. 

14. MurAd III., a.d. 1574. 

15. Muhammad IIL, a.d. 1595. 

16. Ahmad L, a.d. 1603. 

17. Mustafa I., A.D. 1617. 

(Deposed iu favour of his nephew.) 

18. ‘Uyman IL, a.d. 1618. 

19. Muytafa I., A.D. 1622. 

(Restored and again deposed.) 

20. MurAd IV., a.d. 1623. 

21. Ibrahim, a.d. 1640. 

22. Muhammad IV., a.d. 1649. 

28. SulaimAn IIL, a.d. 1687. 

24. Ahmad II., a.d. 1691. 

25. Mustafa II., a.d. 1695. 

26. Ahmad IIL, a.d. 1708. 

27. Mahmfid I., a.d. 1730. 

28. ‘UymAn IIL, a d. 1764. 

29. Muytafa IU, a.d. 1757. 

80. ‘Abdu’I-3amidl, 1774. 

81. Salim IIL, A.D 1768. 

82. Muytafa IV., a.d. 1807. 

38. Mahmud II., 1808. 

84. ‘Abdu 3-Majid, a.d. 1889. 

85. ‘Abdu ’l-‘Asis, a.d. 1861. 

86. MurAd V., a.d. 1876. 

87. ‘Abdu ’l-Uamid, a.d. 1676. 


II .—The Shiahs only regard those as 
rightful bnankt (they do not uee the word 
AAatifah) who are descended from ‘All (ihe 
son-in-law of the Prophet) and his wife FA- 
timah, the Prophet’s daughter. According 
to their traditions, Muhammad distinctly 
nominated ‘All as his successor when he was 
returning from his farewell pilgrimage. They 
say, that on his way to al-Madinah, tho Pro¬ 
phot, with ‘All and certain other of the Com¬ 
panions stayed at a plaee called Qhadiri-i- 
Khftm. And that it was here revealed by 
Gabriel that he should nominate ‘All as his 
successor. He is related to have said, “ O 
ye people, I am your Prophet and ‘All is my 
successor. From ns (a.e. ‘All and my 
daughter) shall descend al-Mahdf, the seal 
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of tbo Ilhams/’ (See Hayaiu 7- Qplub, p. j IV .—The Khatifate oj Cordova in Spain 

334.) wai founded by a descendant of the deposed 

According to the Shi 4 ahs, there hare only j Umaiyah dynasty, 4 Abdu Y-RahmAn ibn 
been twolve lawful Imams:— j Mu 4 awiyah. Muslim Amirs had ruled at 

l. 4 A1J, son-in-law of Muhammad. Cordova from a.d. 711. when Tirik and MfisA 


2. Al-Hasan, eldest son of 4 All and F&timah. 

3. Al-Husain, the second son of 4 Ali aud 
Fftfiimah. 

4. Zebra l- 4 Abidin, eon of al-ljusain. 

5. Muhammad al-BAqir, son of Zainu ’I- 

' Abidin. 

6. Ja‘faru V$*diq, son of Muhammad al- | 

BAqlr. 

7. Musi *l-KA*iin, son of Ja 4 far. 

8. ‘Ali nr-RufA, son of Musa. 

9. Muhammad at-Taqi, son of * All ar-Ra?n. 

10. 4 All an-Naqi, son of at-Taqi. 

11. Al-ljasan al- 4 Askari, son of 4 Ali. 

12. Muhammad, son of al-Askari, or the 
Imim Mandi, who is supposed to be still 
alive, although he has withdrawn himself 
from the world, and that he will appoar 
again as al-Mahdi , the Director, in the last 
days. fax-MAHni.] 

The flings of Persia bavo never claimed to be 
in any sense the successors of tbo Prophet. 

Sulftia Mat>mQd 4 Abdu *llah (a.h. 706, a.d. 
1806), was the first monarch of Persia who 
proclaimed himself a Shi 4 ah. 

ILL —The Faiimide Kha lifahs wore a dy¬ 
nasty who olaimed the Khalffate in the reign 
of the Abbaside Khali fab Muqtadir, their 
founder, 4 Ubaidu ’llAh, pretending to be al~ 
Mahdi, 44 The Direotor, and a descendant of 
F&timah, the daughter of the Prophet. They 
reigned over Egypt and North Africa from 

а. d. 910 to ad. 1171, and were in all fourteen 
Khalffaha. 

1. ‘Ubaldu *Uih, a.i>. 910. 

(RaVaged the coasts of Italy and 
invadod Egypt sovoral times.) 

2. Al-Q&'im, a.i>. 983. 

8. A 1-Man* ur, a.d. 946. 

4. Al-Mu 4 ixz, A. ik 968. 

(Established the Khalifats of the FA- 
timidei in Egypt; defeated in Spain; 
took Sioily; founded Cairo; conquered 
Syria and Palestina) 

б. Al- 4 Axis, A.D. 978. 

(Married a Christian woman, whose 
brothers he made Patriarchs of Alexan¬ 
dria and Jerusalem.) 

6. Al-HAkim, ad. 99G. 

(Persecuted Jews and Christians.) 

7. Ag-Zahir, ad. 1021. 

S 'he power of the Fatimides declines.) 

ustanfir, ad. 1037. 

(The rise of the Turks.) 

9. Al-Musta 4 lf, ad. 1094. 

(Defeated by the Crusaders.) 

10. Al-Am!r, ad. 1101. 

11. Al-@Afi», ad. 1129. 

12. Aft-gaffr, ad. 1149. 

IK Al-Fa’ia, ad. 1184. 

14. Al-Aaid, AD. 1160, 

(The last of the FAtimide Khalffaha. 

His Wasir, Ndru *d-din, on the death of 
his master, submits to the Abbaside 
Khalifah Mnstahdi, a.d. 1171.) 

|>ATIWIfA«I.] 


came ovor from Afrioa and invaded Spain.' 
But 4 Abdu Y-Rahman was the first to assume 
the title of Kh alifah. 

The following is a list of tho Khalffaha of 
Cordova and Granada from a.d. 766 to the 
fall of Granada, a.d. 1492:— 

1. ‘Abdu Y-Rahman I., a.d. 766. 

(Cordova embellished and the Mazquita 

erected.) 

2. HishAm t, a.d. 786. 

3. 4 Abdu 'r-lla)>man II., a.d. 786. 

4. Al-Hakaih L, a.d. 796. 

(Surnamed 44 The Cruel. n ) 

6. 4 Abdu Y-RahmAn III., a.d. 821. 
(Christians persecuted.) 

6. Muhammad 1., a.d. 862. 

(Alfonso the Great obtains viotories.) 

7. Al-Munayyir, a.d. 886. 

8. »Ahdu ’Hah, a.d. 888. 

(Flourishing period of literature aud 

science at Cordova.) 

9. 4 Abdu Y-Rahman IV., a.d. 912. 

(The heroic age of Spain.) 

10. Al-9akam II., ad. 961. 

11.. HishAm IL, a.d. 976. 

12. Sulaiman, a.d. 1012. 

(Defeated and exocutod by *A1L) 

13. 4 Ali, a.d. 1015. 

14. 4 Abdu Y-RahmAn V., ad. 1017. 

16. Al-Qasim, a.d. 1018. 

16. ‘Abdu Y-Rahman VI., a.d. 1028. 

17. Muhammad IL, a.d. 1023. 

18. HishAm III., ad. 1026. 

(Esteemod for his equitable and hu¬ 
mane government.) 

19. Jawabir, a.d. 1031. 

20. Muhammad III., a.d. 1044. 

21. Muhammad IV., a.d. UMiO. 

22. Muhammad V., a.d. 1069. 

(Siege of Toledo, a.d. 1082.) 

28. Yfisuf L, ad. 1094. 

24. 4 Ali, a.d. 1107. 

25. Tashifiu, a.d. 1144. 

26. 4 Abdu f l-Mun 4 im, ad. 1147. 

27. Yusuf IL, a.d. 1168. 

28. Ya'qub I., a.d. 1178. 

29. Muhammad VI., ad. 1199. 

30. Ya*qub IL, a.d. 1213. 

31. Abu Ya 4 qub, a.ik 1213. 

32. Abu Malik, ad. 1223. 

33. Ai-Ma’nun, ad. 1225. 

(Died in Moroooo.) 

34. Abii 4 Ali, ad. 1225. 

(Cordova surprised by Ferdinand of 

Leon and Castile, and taken. The fall 
of the Khalffate of Cordova, ad. 1236. 
A Khalffate established by the Moors at 
Granada.) 

' s 

The Khalifahs or Sultans of Granada, 

I 35. Muhammad I., ad. 1288. 

(Encourages literature.) 

86. Muhammad 11., a.d. 1278. 

37. Muhammad Ill., a.d. 1802. 
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38. An-Nlsir, a.d. 1809. 

89. Ismfi 4 il I., a.d. 1818. 

40. Muhammad IY,, a.d. 1825. 

41. Yfisof L, a.d. 1888. 

42. Muhammad V., a.d. 1854. 

48. IT., a.d. 1859. 

44. Abft Sa'Id, a.d. I860. 

45. Yfisuf II., a.d. 1891. 

46. Muhammad VI., j.d. 1396. 

47. Yfisuf III., ad. 1408. 

48. MnbAmmad VIL, A.D. 1428. 

49. Mhhammad VIII., a.d. 1427. 

50. Muhammad VII. (restored), a.d. 1429. 

51. Yfisuf IV., ad. 1482. 

62. Mulptaimad VII. (again restored), a.d. 

58. Muhammad IX., a.d. 1445. 

54. Muhammad X., A.D. 1454. 

55. ‘All, A.d. 1468. 

56. Abfi ‘Abdi H&h, a.d. 1488. 

57. 4 Abdu *llih az-Zagg&l, ad. 1484. 

(The fall of Granada, and the conso¬ 
lidation of the Spanish Monarchy, a.d. 
1492.) 

Thus, amidst the aeclammations of Chris¬ 
tendom, Ferdinand and Isabella plnnted tho 
symbol of Christian faith on tho. .walls of 
Granada, and proclaimed the destruction of 
Muhammadan rule in Spain. 

EBALILU ’LLAH . («U\ 

“The. friend of God.” A title given to 
Abraham in the Qur'ftn, Sfirah iv. 124: 41 For 
God took Abraham as his friend.” 

With regard to this verse, nl-B*i?ftwi 
says : 44 Abraham in a time of dearth sont to 
. a friend of his in Egypt for a supply of corn: 
bnt the friend denied ,him, saying, in his ex¬ 
cuse, that thongh there was a famine in their 
oountry also, yet, had it been for Abraham's 
own family, he would have sent what he de¬ 
sired, but he knew he wanted it only to 
entertain his guests, and give away to the 
poor, according to his usual hospitality. The 
servants whom Abraham had sent on this 
message, being ashamed to return empty, to 
conceal the matter from their neighbours, 
filled their sacks with fine white* sand, which 
in the East pretty much resembles meal. 
Abraham being Informed by his servants on 
their return o( their II) eueeess, the concern 
he was under threw him into a sleep, and in 
the meantime Sarah, knowing nothing of 
■ what had happened, opening one of the 
sacks, found good flour in ft, and immediately 
set to making bread. Abraham awaking, and 
smelling the new bread, asked her whence 
she had the flour. 4 Why,* says she, 4 from 
your friend in Egypt* 4 Nay,* replied the 
patriarch, 4 it must nave come from no other 
than my friend , God Almighty.* ** [abraham. ] 

KEAMR (,♦*). Tho word used 
in the Qur*in for wine or anything that in¬ 
toxicates. 

Sfirah H. 216: 44 They will ask thee about 
wine (turner ), and games of ohance: say in 
both is sin and profit to men, but the sin of 
both is greater than the profit of the same.” 
By the orthodox, the term (&rtmr is gene- 
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rally held to include not only alcoholio drinks, 
bnt opium and other narcotics. Some under¬ 
stand it to include tobacco; hence the de¬ 
struction of tobacco pipes in the streets of 
Makkah by the Wahh&bis. [wahhaiw.] 

KHAN (^U). Persian. 44 A ruler; 

h chief.” A term used for tho supreme ruler 
of small countries or provincos. The Khan 
of the Tartars. It is also one of tho titles 
of tlie Sultan of Turkey. It is also used for 
a caravansary or inn, being a corruption of 
the Persian khanah, 44 a homo.” 

al- KB ANNAS ((j-VAatB). A demon 

mentioned in the Qur'an, Sfirah oxiv. (the 
last chapter):— 

44 Sat : I betake me for refuge to the Lord 
of men, 

44 Tho King of men, 

44 The God of men, 

44 Against the mischief of the stealthily 
withdrawing whisperer (al-khnnna*), 

44 Who whispereth in man's breast— 

44 Against gonii and men.” 

KBANZAB (s^v**). A demon who 
casts doubt at the time of prayor. 4 U#m&n 
ibn Ab! VA*T relates that lio‘ camo to tho 
Prophet and oomplainod that he was dis¬ 
turbed by the devil daring prayers. The 
Prophet said, 44 This Is a demon called Khan- 
sab who disturbs prayer. When yon are 
aware of any such disturbance, seek pro¬ 
tection of God and spit over yonr left shonlder 
three times.” 4 Usm&n did so, and all doubt 
and perplexity was dispelled. 

JEBARABAT “A wine¬ 

shop or tavern.** A mystic term for the 
society of the MurShid, or inspired teaeber. 
See £>iwan-i*Ifd/it (Bicknell's edition, p. 
212 ):— r 
. 44 Within the Magian*s Mouse of wine our 
Maker's light I see.” 

• 44 Behold this marvel, what a light and 
where that sight J see.” 

KEARAJ (sV*)' A tax, or tribute 
on land. This was originally applied to a 
land tribute from non-Muslim tribes (Hiday ah, 
vol. ii. p. 2041, but it is now usod for a tax, 
or land-rent duo to tho State. IA-kharaj is 
a term usod for lands oxempt from any snoh 
payment. 

XBARQtJ ’L-*ADAH (SjUH jut). 

Lit “ The splitting of Nature.” That wbioh 
is contrary to the nsual course of nature. A 
term use for miracles. Either (1) Mu'jizah 
miracles worked by Prophets; or (2) fctrd- 
waA, wonders performed by walls or saints; 
or (8) Intidriji wonders worked by the power 
of Satan, [miracles.] 

BjLA SHYAH * ) « Fear." 

Khashymtu , Uah i 44 Tho fear of God,” Is an 
expression which occurs in tho Qur’&n. 

Sfirah ii 69: 14 There are some that fall 
down for fear of God.” 

Sfirah Iv. 79: 44 A portion of them fear 
men as with the fear of God, or with a vet 
greater fear.” 
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KEA§R ( r --). Lit. “ The middle 

or waist.” An act forbidden in prayer y as 
related by Abfl Hurairah, who said: “ The 
Prophet forbade Khasr in prayer.” (Mishka t, 
book iv. oh. xx.) It is generally held to be 
the act of holding the waist with the hands 
to relieve the sensation of fatigno experienced 
in the position of standing. Some divines 
believe it to be a prohibition to lean on a 
mikkfarak, or staff, in prayer, whilst others 
give to it the sonso of cutting short the 
verbal forms of prayer, or remaining too short 
a time in the prescribed uttitnde. (Shaikh 
‘Abdu 7 -Haqq.) 

K HASffi “ Special ” as distin¬ 

guished from Moon, “ general.” A term fre¬ 
quently need by Muhammadan writers and in 
treatises on exegesis. 

EHATTMU ’N-NABITIN 

“ The seal of the Prophets.” 
A title assumed by Muhammad in the Qur’&n. 
Surah xxxiit 40: “He is the Apostle of Qod 
and the seal of the Prophets .” By which is 
meant, that he is the last of the Prophets. 

SHATIMU ’N-NAB0WAH (^U. 
SpjJl). “ The seal of prophecj.” A 
term used for the large mole or floshy pro¬ 
tuberance on Muhammad's back, which is 
said to have been a divine sign of his pro¬ 
phetic office. 

• Abdu *ll&h ibn Sarjis describes it as being 
as large as his closed fist, with moles round 
about it. AbO Ram§ah wanted to remove 
it, but Muhammad refused saying, “The 
Physician thereof is He who placed it there.” 

KBATIB (yJLh-d*). “ Mind; con¬ 
science.” A term used by mvstio teachers. 
ghutir is said to be of four kinds: Al-Khdtiru 
' r-BabMni , “conscience inspired of Qod”; 
al-Khdtiru 'l-Malaki, “ conscience inspired by 
angels ”; al-JChatiru *n-Nafsdnl( u a oonsoienoe 
inspired by the flesh”; al-Khdtiru 'sh-Shai- 
tant , “a conscience inspired by the devil.” 
(Kitabu *t-Ta*rifdt f in loco .) 

KBATMAH (). An epilogue, 

but more generally a recitation of the whole 
of tlie Qur’an. (tQtatm, “ conducting.”) 

Mr. Lane in his Arabian Nights (voL i. 
p. 382), says tho most approved and common 
mode of entertaining guests at modern pri¬ 
vate festivities, is by a khatmah. which is the 
recitation of the whole of the Qur'ftn. Their 
mode of rocitation is a peculiar chanting. 

KBATN (<£**»). A legal term for 
the husbands of female rotations within the 
prohibited degrees. It likewise includes aU 
the relations of these husbands. (Hidayah, 
voL iv. p. 618.) 

KBATNAH (Lu*). [oieoumoi- 

MOH.J 

SSATY Q-0* A line; a letter of 
the alphabet; an epistle, (i) A figure drawn 
by exoroiste making an inoantation. (2) 
jjjta{t-i-Sharif f “royal letters; a diploma.” 


(8) ‘AUlu *Uah ibn ‘Abbus says a hhutt, or 
“ letter,” is the language of the hand, and its 
divine origin is stated in the Qur'an, Surah 
xcvi. 4: “ Who hath taught us the use of the 
pen.” It is said Adam first wrote with his 
linger in the dust, but others say it was 
Idris. The same traditionist says the first 
who invented tho Arabic charaotor, were 
three persons of tho tribe of Bulftn of tho 
race of Banu r $*iy. 

Ibn Ishaa says there are four classes of 
Arabic writiug : the Makki, tho Madaui, the 
Uafri, and tho Kuft; and the first who wrote 
the Qur'an in a dear and elegant writing, 
was Kipilid ibn Abi '1-Haiyaj, and that he 
was set to the work by 9a‘d, who employed 
him as a oaligraphist (or the Khalifah Walid 
ibn 'Abdi 1-Malik, a.h. 86, and that EhAlid 
wrote it in what is now called the Kuttc cha¬ 
racter. (Khashfu ’g-jfunin, Fidget's ed., voL 
iii. p. 149.) 

KBAUF (v-*ja). “ Fear.” Gene¬ 
rally used for the fear of Qod. ‘Abdu H&h 
ibn M&a‘ud relates that Muhammad said: 
“ There is no Muslim whose eyes shod tears, 
although they be as small as the head of a 
fly, from fear of Qod, but shall escape hell 
fire.” ( Mishkdt , book xxii. ch. xxix. pt. 8.) 

KiJAWABIJ (g.y). Lit. “The 

lievoltors.” A sect of Muslims who affirm 
that anv man may bo promoted to the dignity 
of Khulifah, even though he be not of tho 
Quraish tribe, provided he be elocted by the 
Muhammadan nation. The first who were 
so-called were the 12,000 men who revolted 
from ‘Alt after they had fought under him at 
the battle of §iffin, and took offence at his 
submitting the decision of his right to the 
Khalifate to the arbitration of men when, 
in their opinion, it ought to have been sub¬ 
mitted to the judgment of Qod They affirmed 
that a man might be appointed Khalifah, no 
matter of what tribe or nation, providod he 
were a just and pious person, and that if the 
Khalifah turned away from the truth, he 
might be put to death or deposed. They 
also held that there was uo absolute neoessity 
for a Kh alifah at all. In a.u. 38, large num¬ 
bers of this sect wore killed, but a few 
escaped, and propagated their schism in dif¬ 
ferent parts of tho world, [kualifail] 

S tf AZ RAJ ($}}-4»). An Arabic 

tribe who, at an early period of Muhammad's 
mission, submitted to his authority. They 
are supposed to have settled in al-Madinah 
early in the fourth century. 

KBIBEAH A proiof; an 

experiment. Practical knowledge Ahlu 7- 
Kf±ibrah y persons practically acquainted with 
any subject. 

KBILAFAH (VU). The office 

of Khalifah. [kuaufau.] 

BBII/AH or KJJIL'AT (UU). 

A dross of honour presented by a ruler to 
an inferior, as a mark of distinction. A com¬ 
plete kfcihah may include arms, or a horse, or 
an elephant. 
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OIILWAH (*jU.V “ Privacy ; re¬ 
tirement. ” A term need by the §&fls for re¬ 
tirement from the world for the purposes of 
worship end meditation. 

EBIBQAH (tijL). The robe of 
the faqlr or ascetic. A religious habit made 
of shreds and patches, worn by darveshos. 

SHIT®AH (£+!*>). u Betrothal." 
Galled in HindBstAnl metnanu No religious 
ceremony is enjoined by Muhammadan law, 
but it is usuaI for the Maniawl or Qfiyi to be 
invited to be prosent to offer up a prayer for 
a blessing on the proceeding. 

The ceromony is usually accompanied with 
great rejoioings. The following is Mrs. Meer 
Hassan All's acoount of a betrothal in the 
neighbourhood of Lucknow*:— 

“ A very intimate friend of mine was soek- 
ing for a suitable match for her son, and, 
being muoh in her confidence, I was initiated 
in all the mysteries and arrangements (accord¬ 
ing to Musalman rule) of the affair, pending 
the marriage of her son. 

u Tho young*lady to be sought (wooed we 
havo it), had boon describod as amiable and 
pretty—advantages as muoh ostoemed as hor 
rank; fortune she had none worth mention¬ 
ing, but It was what is termed in Indian 
society a good and equal match. Tho over¬ 
ture was, thereforo, to be made from the 
youth’s family in the following manner:— 

*‘On i silver tray covered with gold bro¬ 
cade, and fringed with silver, was laid the 
youth’s pedigree, traced by a neat writer in 
the Persian character, on richly embossed 
paper, ornamented and emblazoned with gold 
figures. The youth being a Saiyid, his pedi¬ 
gree was traood up to Muhammad, in both 
paternal and maternal linos, and many a hero 
and begum of their noblo blood filled up the 
spaoe horn the Prophet down to the youthful 
Mir Muhammad, my friend's son. 

“ On the tray, with the pedigroe, was laid 
a narr, or offering of live gold mohurs, and 
twenty-one (the lucky number) rupees; a 
brocaded cover, fringed with silver, was 
sprond over the whole, and this was oonveyed 
by the male agent to tho young begum's 
father. The tray and its contents are re¬ 
tained for ever, if the proposal is accepted; 
if rejected, the parties return the whple with¬ 
out delay, which is received as a tacit proof 
that the suitor is rejeoted : no further expla¬ 
nation is ever given or required. 

*' In tho present instance the tmy was de¬ 
tained, and in a few days after a female from 
their family was sont to ray friend's house, 
to make a general scrutiny of tho zandnah 
and Its inmates. This female was pressed to 
stay a day or two, and in that timo many im¬ 
portant subjects underwont discussion. The 
youth was introduced,and,everything accord¬ 
ing with the views entertained by both par¬ 
ties, the fathers met, and the marriage, it was 
decided, should take place within a twelve- 
month, when the young lady would have ac¬ 
complished her thirteenth year. 

“ * Do you decido on having manynf per¬ 
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formed ?' is the question proposed by tho 
father of the youth to the fathur of the young 
maiden. In the present cose it was chosen, 
and great were the preparations of my friend 
to do all possiblo honour to tho futuro bride 
of her son. 

M Atanynl is the first contraot, by which 
the parties are bound to fulfil their engage¬ 
ment at an appointed time. 

“ The dress for a bride differs in one mate¬ 
rial point from the general style of Hindu¬ 
stani costume: a sort of gown is worn, made 
of silver tissue, or some equally expensive 
article, about the walking length of an English 
dress; the skirt is open in front, oontalns 
about twenty breadths of the material, a 
tight body, and long sleeves. The whole 
dress is trimmed very riohly with embroi¬ 
dered trimming and silvor riband; the dtput- 
tah (drapery) is made to correspond. This 
style of dress is the original Hindoo fashion, 
and was worn at the Court of Delhi for many 
centuries; but of late years it has been used 
only on marriage festivals amongst the better 
sort of people m Hindustan, except kings or 
nrfwdbs sending khillauts to females, when 
this dress, called u jhammah, is invariably 
one of the artioles. 

M The costly dresses for the present mangnl 
my friend prepared at great expense, and. 
with much good tasto; to whioh were added 
a ruby ring of great value, large gold ear¬ 
rings, offerings of money, the flower-garlands 
for the head, neck, wrists, and ancles, formed 
of the sweet-soented jeasamino; choice con¬ 
fectionery sot out in trays with the pawns and 
fruits; the whole conveyed under an escort of 
soldiers and servants, with a band of music, 
from tho residence of Mir Muhammad to that 
of his bride olect, accompanied by many friends 
of the family. These offerings from the 
youth bind the contract with the young lady, 
who wears his ring from that day to the end 
of hor life. 

“ The poorer sort of people perform mangni 
by the youth simply sending a rupee in a silk 
bond, to be tied on the girl's arm. 

" Being curious to know the whole business 
of a wedding oeremony amongst the Musal- 
mdn people, I was allowed to perform the 
part of 1 officiating friend’ on this occasion of 
eelobrating the mangni. The parents of tho 
young lady having been consulted, my visit 
was a source of solicitude to the whole 
family, who made every possible preparation 
to receive me with becoming respect. I went 
just in time to reach tho gato at the moment 
the parado arrived. I was handed to the 
door of the ziuutnnh by the girl's father, and 
was soon surronnded by tho young members 
of the family, together with many lady- 
visitors, slaves, nnd woman-servants of the 
establishment. They had never before seen 
an English woman, and the novelty, I fancy, 
surprised the whhle group; they examined 
my dress, my complexion, hair, hands, Ao., 
and lookod the wonder they could not express 
in words. The young begum was not amongst 
the gazing throng; some preliminary oustoms 
detained her behind the purdah, where it 
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may be supposed she endured all the agony 
of suspense and curiosity by her compliance 
with the prescril*ed forms. 

“ The lady of the mansion waited my ap¬ 
proach to the great hall, with all due eti¬ 
quette, standing to receive and embrace me 
on my advancing towards her. This cere¬ 
mony performed, I was invited to take a seat 
on the carpet with her on the gruund; a 
chair had been provided for me, but I chose 
to respect the lady’s preference, and the seat 
on the floor suited mo for tho time without 
much inoonvonienoo. 

“ After some time had been passed in con¬ 
versation on such subjects as suited the 
tastes of the lady of the house, I was sur¬ 
prised at the servants entering with trays, 
whioh they plaoed immediately before me, 
containing u full-dress suit in the oostume of 
Hindustan. The hostess told me she had 
prepared this dross for me, and I must con¬ 
descend to wear it. 1 would have declined 
the gaudy array, but one of her friends whis¬ 
pered me,‘ The custom is of loug standing ; 
when the face of a stranger is first seen, s 
dress is always presented ; I should displease 
Sumdun Bogurn by my refusal; besides, it 
would be deemed an ill omen at the mangni 
of the young Bohur Begum if I did not put 
on the native dress before I saw the face of 
the bride elect.' Theee 1 found to be weighty 
arguments, and felt constrained to quiet their 
apprehensions of ill-luck by compliance; I 
therefore forced the gold dress and the glit¬ 
tering drapery over my othor clothes, at the 
expense of some suffering from the heat, for it 
was at the very hottest season of the year, 
and the hall was orowded with visiters. 

“ This important point conceded to them, I 
was lod to a sido hall, whore the little girl 
was seated on her carpet of rich embroidery, 
her face resting on her knees in apparent 
bashfulnesa I could not dirootly ascertain 
whether she was plain, or pretty, as the 
female agent had represented. I was allowed 
the privilege of decorating the young lady 
with the sweet jessamine guinahs, and placing 
the ring on the forefinger of tho right hand; 
after which, the esi-rings, the gold-tissue 
dress, the deputtah, wero all in their turn put 
on, the offering of money presented, aud then 
I had the first embrace before her mother. 
She looked very pretty, just turned twelve. 
If I could have prevailed on her to be cheer¬ 
ful, I should have been much gratified to 
have extended my visit in her apartment, hut 
the 'poor child seemed ready to sink with 
timiaity; and out of compassion to the dear 
girl, I hurried away from the hall, to relieve 
her from tho burden my presence seemed to 
inflict, the moment I had accomplished my 
last duty, which was to food her with my 
owu hands, giving her seven pieces of sugar- 
candy ; seven, on this occasion, is the lucky 
number, 1 presume, as T was particularly cau¬ 
tioned to feed her with exactly that number 
of pieces. 

*• Returning te the assembly in the dal- 
hiaa; I would have gladly taken leave, hut 
there was yet one other custom to he ob¬ 


served te secure a happy omen to the young 
peoplo’s union. Once again seated on the 
rnusnud with Sumdun Begum, the female 
slaves entered with sherbert in silver basins, 
fiich person taking sherbert is expected te 
deposit gold or silver coins in the tray; the 
sherhert-money at this house is collected for 
the bride; and when, during the three dare’ 
performance of the marriage ceremony at the 
bridegroom's house, sherbert is presented to 
the guests, the money oollected there is re¬ 
served for him. The produce of the two 
houses it afterwards oompared, and conclu¬ 
sions drawn as to the greatest portion of 
respeet paid by the friends on either side. 
The poor jpoople find the sherhert-money a 
useful fund to nelp them to keep house; hut 
with the rieh it is a mere matter te boast of, 
that so much money was collected iu con- 
sequeuce of the uumbor of visitors who 
attended the ttuptials." (Mrs. Moor Hasan 
All's Indian A/m aka n, vol. i. p. 802.) 

KEIYANAH Breaoh of 

trust. Amputation is not incurred by a 
broach of trust, as in tho oaso of ordinary 
theft, according to a saying of the Prophet 
recorded in the Hiddfak (voL ii. p. 98). 

KBITlB GW “ Option." A 
term used to express a oertain period after 
the conclusion of a bargain, during which either 
of the parties may oanoel it. According to 
‘Abdu *1-Saqq, H fa of five kinds. (1) £&*- 
yam '*A-8Aarl 9 optional condition; where ono 
of the parties stipulates for a period of three 
days or least (2) Khiyarn y l-*Aib, option 
from defect; the option of dissolving the 
contract on disoovery of defect. (8) JTiiyani 
'r-Ru'yah, option of inspection; the option of 
rejecting the thing pqrohased after sight. 
(4) Khi yarn *f-7Vyhi, option of determination; 
where a person, having purchased two or 
three things of the name kind, stipulates a 
period to make his selection. (6) KAifdru 
'l-Majlis, the option of withdrawing from the 
contract as long as the meeting of the par¬ 
ties continues. Ths Hanafiyah doctors do mot 
accept the last, but it is allowed by the other 
sects. 

KBIZLlN (qUo-). “ Abandon- 

ment." The abandonment of a Muslim hy 
Qod. The word occurs once in the Qur'kn, 
Surah iii. 154: “ If then Qod help yon, none 
shall overcome you, hut if He abandon you, 
who is he that shall help you." 

Used by a Christian, it would imply the 
state of a person fallen from grace. 

AL-KffI?R “ The 

green one." The Mtulawi Muhammad T*bir 
says the learned aro not agreed ss to whether 
he is a prophot or nok His real name U, accord¬ 
ing to ai-Baifawi, Halya ibn Ms Iks it Soiuo say 
he lived in the time of Abraham, aud that beta 
still alive in the tiesh, and moat of the Teli- 
gious and Btkfl mystics are agreed upon this 
int, and some have aeclared that they 
ve seen him; and they say he is still 
to be seen in sacred places, such as Makkah 
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or Jerusalem. Some few traditioniats deny 
his existence. Others say he Is of the family 
of Noah, and the son of a king. (Mnjma'u 7- 
Bifrar, p. 250.) 

His name does not occur in the Qur'to, bat 
TTusain, Jslfiln *<l-dln, hI-BsisAwT. and nearly 
all the commentators, bolieve that ol-Khlzr 
is the mysterious individual roferred to In Ihp 
following narrative in the Qur'an:— • 

Sflrsh xviii. 53-81: “ Remember when 

Moses sairl to his servant, ‘ I will not stop 
till I reach the confluence of the two seas 
(ml the soa of Greece and the soa of Porsia), 
or for years will I journey on.* But. when 
they reached their confluence, they forgot 
their fish, and it took its way in the sea at 
will. And wbcfl they had passed on, said 
Moses to his servant, * Bring us our morning 
meal; for now have we Incurred weariness 
from thlsjourney.’ He said, «What thinkest 
thou? Wheu we repaired to the rook for 
rest I forgot the fish; and none but Satan 
made me forget it, so as not to mention it; 
and it hath taken its way in the sea in a won¬ 
drous sort.* He said, 4 It is this we were in 
qnost of.’ And they both went back re¬ 
tracing their footsteps. Then found they one 
of t our servants to whom we had vouchsafed 
car morcy, and whom we. had instructed with 
cur knowledge. And Mosos said to him, 

* Shall I follow thoo that thou teaoh me, for 
gnidanoe, “of that which thou too hast boon 
taught ?' He said, * Verily, thou canst not 
have patience with me; how oanst thou be 
patient in matters whose meaning thou com- 
prehendest not ? * He said, 4 Thou shalt find 
me patient if God please, nor will I disobey 
thy bidding.' He said, * Then, if thou follow 
me, ask me not of nught until I have given 
thee an account thereof.’ So they both went 
on till they embarkod in a ship, and he (the 
unknown) staved it in. * What!' said Motet, 

4 hast thou staved it in that thou mayest 
drown its orew? a strange thing now hast 
thon done 1 ’ He said, * Did I not toll thee 
that thou couldst not have patience with me ?' 
He said, * Chide me not that I forgat, nor lay 
on me a hard command.’ Then went they on 
till they met a youth, and he slew him. Said 
Moses, * Hast thou slain him who is free from 
guilt of blood ? Now hast thou wrought a 
grievous thing 1 ’ He said, * Did I not tell 
thee that thou oouldst not have patience with 
me ? ’ Moses said, 1 If after this I ask thee 
aught, then let me be thy comrade no longer; 
but now hast thou my excuse.’ They went 
on till they name to the people of a city. Of 
this people they asked food, hot they refused 
them for guests. And they fonnd in it a wall 
that was about to fall, and he set it upright. 
Said Moees, 4 If thou hadst wished, for this 
thou mightest have obtained pay.’ He said, 

* This is the parting point between me and 
thee. But I will first tell thee the moaning 
of that which thou oouldst not await with 
patienoe. As to the vessel, it belonged to 
poor men who toiled upon the sea, and I was 
minded to damage It, for in their rear was a 
king who soloed every ship by force. As to 
the youib, bis parents were holisvers, and wo 


feared Ibst he should trouble them by error 
and infidelity.* And we desired that their 
Lord might give them in. his place a child, 
better than he in virtue, and nearer to filial 
piety. And as to the wall, it belonged to two 
orphan youths in the city, and beneath it wan 
their treasure: and. their father was a right¬ 
eous man: and thy Lord desirod that they 
should reach the age of strength^ and take 
forth their treasure through the mercy of thy 
Lord. And not of mine owii will havo 1 
done this. This is the interpretation of that 
whioh thou couldst not bear with pationoe.” 

In some Muslim books he seems to be con¬ 
founded with Elias, and in others with St. 
George, tbe patron saint of .England. In tho 
above quotation he is represented as tlie 
companion of Moses, and the commentator 
Qusaln says he was a general in the army of 
£u ’1-Qamain (Alexander tho Great). But as 
al-Khior. is supposed to have discovered and 
drank of the fountain of life, he may be con¬ 
temporary with any age! 

KBLUBAB or KEABBAB (vA*a). 
The son of al-Aragg, the blacksmith. A 
slavo converted in tho early history of Islam, 
and one who snfforod ranch poraooution, from 
the Quraish on aooonnt of his religions 
opinion*. 

Wlion ‘Umar was Khali fall. Kljulmb ibn al- 
Arass showed him Che senrs of the stripes be¬ 
lied re coined from the unbelieving Makkans 
twenty or thirty years before, ‘Umar seated 
him upon his maenad, saying that there was 
but one man who was more worthy of this 
favour than Khub&b, namely, Bilal, who had 
also been sorely persecuted by the unbe¬ 
lievers. But Klinb&b replied: 11 Why is he 
more worthv than lam? He liad his friends 
among the idolgtors, whom the Lord raised 
up to help him.. But 1 bad none to help me. 
And I well remember one day they took me 
and kindled a fire for me, and threw me 
therein upon my back, and a man stamped 
with his foot upon my chest, my baok being 
towards tho ground. And when they nncorored 
iny back, lol it was blistered and white." 

(Aatibn 7- Watjidt, quoted by Sir W. Muir;) • 

KEUBA1B (s-**). Son of ‘Ada. 
One of the early martyrs of IslAm. Being 
perfidiously sold to tho Quraiph, he was by 
them put to desth in a most cruel manner, 
being mutilated and impaled. When at the- 
stake and in tho midst of hh tortures, he waa 
seked whether he did not wish Muhammad 
was in his place, and he answered, 14 1 would 
not wish to bo with my family, my substance, 
and my children, on condition that Mnliam- 
mad was only pricked with a thorn." When 
bound to the stake, his enemies said, 44 Now 
abjure Islam, and we will let you go." He 
replied, 44 Not ior the whole world.” 

Sir William Muir says: 44 1 see no reason 
to. doubt the main facte of the story." (Life 
of Mahometi netr ed. p. 286.) 

KHUDAI ( 0 W), also XBUI)A 
(W). From the Persian •»,*■ khu<l. 

35 
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u self/' and «j\ at, “ coining.” The 
Supreme Being; the Self-Existing God. 
fool).} Khudd-paraat T “ a God worshipper ”; 
JChuda~tar$ t “a God fearer**; Khud-shindig 
“a God knower”; Khuda-faroshan f “God 
§ellere,” i.e. hypocrites. 

HJUBAWAND A Per¬ 

sian word, signifying, “ lord,** •* prinoe," 
41 master.** A possessor: a man of authority. 
It is need as a title of tho Deity, and by 
Christian missionaries in India it is gene¬ 
rally Employed as a translation of the Greek 

Kvpio?, 41 Lord.” In the G-hiyasu * l-Lughah , 
it is derived from Khudd f 44 God **; and wand , 
44 like ’*; «.«. one like onto God. 


KBXTL* (£-1-*-). An agreement 

entered into for the purpose of .dissolving 
marriage. The release from the. marriage 
tie obtained by. a wife upon payment of a 
compensation or consideration. In the Hidd - 
yah it is said* 4 Whenever enmity takes 
place between husband and wife, and they 
both'see reason to apprehend the ends of 
marriage are not likely to be answered by a 
continuance of their union, the woman need 
not scruple to release herself from the power 
of her husband, by offering such a compen¬ 
sation as may induce him to liberate her.** 
In the event of a woman desiring this form 
of divorce, she is not entitled to the repay¬ 
ment of her dowqr. This law is laid down 
in the Qur'ftn: 44 If ye fear that they cannot 
observe the ordinances of God, then no blame 
shall attach to either of you for what the 
wife shall herself give for her redemption.** 
(Surah ii. 229.) 

al-KEULAFA’TJ ’R-RASHIDCTN 

“ The well-directed 
Ehalifahs.** a title given to the first four 
suooossors of Muhammad—Abfl Bakr, ‘Umar 
(Omar), 4 Ugmin, and 4 AIL It is generally held 
by the Sunnis that after these lour reigns, 
Isl&m became corrupted, and the succession in 
the office of Khalifah uncertain, [khautah.] 

KBTJLQ “ Disposition; 

temper; nature.** Qur’an, Surah lxviii. 4: 
44 Verily thou art of a noblo nature." 


JOJULTlN . An infusion • 

of dates and raiams, boiled together until 
they ferment and become spirituous, but of 
which a Muslim can drink without impro¬ 
priety or sin. This is grounded on a circum¬ 
stance relative .to Ibn Ziyid, which is thus 
rotated by himself: 44 4 Abdu Hih, the son of 
4 Umar, having given me some sherbet to 
drink, I became intoxicated to suoh a degree 
that I knew not my own house. I went to 
him next morning, and, having informed him of 
the circumstance, he acquainted me that he 
had given me nothing but a drink composed 
of dates and raisins. Now this was certainly 
kbplt in, which had undergone the operation of 
boiling; because it is elsewhere related by 
4 Umar that it is unlawful in its orude state. 
(//idfyoA, vol iv. p. 161.) 


KBULOD “Eternity.” 

[eternal punishment. j 

K&TJMS (u-**.). “A fifth.” The 

fifth of property which is given to the Baitu 
'1-Mal, or publio treasury. 

KHUN§A (jj***). [HERMAPHRO¬ 
DITE.] 

KBUSOP [eclipse of 

THE MOON.] 

KBUTBAH The sermon 

or oration delivered on Fridays at the time of 
fuhr, or meridian prayer. It is also reoited 
on the two great festivals in the morning 
after sunrise. [ 4 idu 'l-mtb, 4 ido 'l-azha.] 
The Friday .prayer and sermon ore estab¬ 
lished by an injunction in the Qur*in, Surah 
lxii. 9: 44 0 ye who believe I when the call to 
prayer is made upon the congregation day 
(yotimu * t-jwn'ah ), then hasten to the remem¬ 
brance of God, and leave off traffic.** By the 
words 44 remembrance of God,'* most com-' 
mentators understand the fehufcbah or ser¬ 
mon. 

From the Traditions, it. appears that Mu¬ 
hammad used frequently tp deliver a khut- 
bah, and that it was not the studied and 
formal oration whioh it has become in more 
recent times. 

J&birsays: “When the Prophet delivered 
the kfritbah, hu eyes used to be red, and his 
voice high, and his anger raged so that you 
would say he was warning a tribe of tho ap¬ 
proach of a hostile army, and frightening them 
with apprehensions of its arrival thus; It is at 
hand! In the evening or morning it will 
come down upon you and plunder you 1 And 
the Prophet would say, I have been sent, and 
the Resurrection is like these two fingers, 
and he usod to* join his fore-finger with the 
next to it, as an explanation of the semblance 
that the Resurrection was not farther off 
than the difference of length in tho two fin¬ 
gers.** ( Miekkdt , book iv. ch. xlvi.) 

On Fridays, after the usual ablutions, the 
four Sunnah prayers are reoited, and the 
preaoher, or khatio. then seats himself on the 
pulpit, or mimbar , whilst the Mak ay in pro¬ 
claims ai&n; after whioh he stands up on the 
seoond step and delivers the kbutbah. It 
must be in Arabic, and must include prayers 
for Muhammad, the Companions, and the 
king, but its composition and general struc¬ 
ture is left to tho discretion of the preacher. 
In some countries, Egypt for example 
(Lane’s Egyptian, vol. i. n! 107), the kfcatib 
holds a wooden sword in his hand, whilst he 
delivers the exhortation. The kfcutbah u 
divided into two seotions, the k£utbatu 7-tpo*f, 
and the fchylbatu 'n-yia 4 !, supplications being 
made between' the two sections. The fol¬ 
lowing is a translation of a fcfeutbah, as deli¬ 
vered in India in the present day, from which 
the name and titles of the reigning monarch 
are omitted. It is the third of a series of 
sermons published at Lucknow in a volume 
entitled Stajma*u Khutah ;—. 
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“ In the name of God. the Compassionate, 
the Meroiful 

“ Praised be God. Praised be that God 
who hath shown ns the way in this religion. 
If He had not gnidod ns into the path we 
should not hare found it. 

“ I bear witness that there is no deity but 
God. He is one. He has no associate. I 
bear witness that Muhammad is, of a truth, 
His servant and His Apostle. May God hafe 
moroy upon him, and upon his descendants, 
and upon his companions, and giro them 
peace. 

“Fear God, O ye people, and fear that 
day, the Day of Judgment, when a father will 
not be able to answer for his son, nor the son 
for the father. Of a truth God’s promises are 
true. ' Lot not this present life make yon 
proud. Lot not the deoeWer (Satan) lead yon 
astray. 

“ 0 ye people who hate hollered, turn ye 
to God, as NaeBh* did turn to God. Verily 
God doth forgive all sin, rorily He is the 
meroiful, the forgirer of sins. Verily He is 
the most munificent, and bountiful,, the King, 
the Holy One, the Clement, the Most Mer- * 
cifuL" 


(The preacher then descends from thepulpit f 
and sitting on the floor of the mosque , offers up 
a silent prayer . He then again ascends the 
mimhair , as before , and proceeds.) 

* In the name of God, tha Compassionate, 
the MercifuL 


“ Praised be God. We praise Him. We 
seek help from Him. We ask forgiveness of 
sins. We trust in Him. We seek refuge in 
Him frpm evil desires and from former sin¬ 
ful actions. He who has God for His guide 
is never lost; and whomsoever He leadeth 
aside nbne can guide into the right path. 

“We bear witness, that there is no deity 
but God. He is one.' He hath no partner. 

“ Verily we bear witness that Muhammad 
is the servant and apostle of God, and may 
God have mercy upon him, who is more ex¬ 
alted than any being. May God have mercy 
upon' his descendants, and upon his oom- 

E is f May God give them peaoe! 

tally upon Amiru *1-Mu’minin Abfi 
af-§iddiq (may God be pleased with 
him). And upon him who was the most 
temperate of the * friends,' Amiru 1-Mu’minin 
'Umar Ibn al-Khattfib (may God be pleased 
with him). And upon him whose modesty 
and faith were perfect, Amiru 1-Mu'minin 
‘Uymin (may God be pleased with him). And 
upon the lion of thb powerful God, Amiru 1- 
Mu’minln ‘All ibn Abi-T&lib (may God be 
p l ease d with him)! And upon the two Imams, 
this holy ones, the two martyrs, Amiru 1- 
Mn’mmin Abfi Muhammad al-Hasan and Abfi 
'Abdi Hah al-Qusirin (may God be pleased 
with both of them). And upon the mother of 
these two persons, the chief of .women, Ffifci- 
matu 's-Zuhrft' (may God be pleased with 


* Jfafftb, is a word whioh ooeuss. in the eighth 
verse of the 8dmto ‘t-TWbxtm in the Quranx 

it is translated “true repentance'* by Bale and 
BodweH, bnt it is Supposed to be a person's asms 
by several commentators. 


her). And upon his (Muhammad's) two 
uncles, Ijlamzah and al-'Abb&s (may God be 
pleased with them). And upon the rest of 
the ' companion*/ and upon the * followers * 
(may Goa bo ptoasod with all of thorn). Of 
Thy mercy, O most merciful of all merciful 
ones, 0 God, iotgive all Muslim men and 
Muslim women, all male believers and all 
female believers. Of a troth Thon art He 
who wilt receive our prayers. 

“ 0 God, help those who help the religion 
of Muhammad. Mny we also exert ourselves 
to help those who help Islam. Make those 
weak, who woakon the religion of Muham¬ 
mad. 

“ 0 God, bless the ruler of the age, and 
make him kind and favourable to the people. 

“ 0 servants of God, may God have mercy 
upon you. Verily, God enjoineth justice and 
the doing of good, and gifts to kindred; and 
He forbiddetn ‘wickedness, and wrong, and 
oppression. He warneth yon that haply ye 
may be mindful (Sarah oxvi. 92.) 

“ 0 ye people, remember the great and 
exalted God. He will also remember you. 
He will answer your prayers. The remem¬ 
brance of God is great, and good, and honour¬ 
able, and noble, and meritorious, and worthy, 
and sublime." 

A more eloquent and strikingly oharao- 
teristio khutbih has been translated by Mr. 
Lane in his Modem Egyptians (vol i p. 1071 
It is a New Tear's Day sermon, delivered ui 
the groat mosque at Cairo, on the first 
Friday in the year, on the occasion of Mr. 
Lane's first visit, and is as follows:— 

“ In the name of God, the Compassionate, 
the Merciful. 

“ Praise be to God, the Renewer of Tears, 
and the Multiplier of favours, and the Creator 
of months and days, according to the most 
perfeot wisdom and most admirable regula¬ 
tion ; who hath dignified the months of the 
Arabs above all other months, and hath pro¬ 
nounced that among the more excellent of 
them is ai-Muharram the Sacred, and Hath 
commenced with it the year, as He hath 
olosed it with 29 ’1-Qijjah. How propitious 
is the beginning, and how good is the end! 
I extol His perfection, exempting Him from 
the association of any other deity with Him 
He hath well considered what He hath 
formed and established what He hath 
qontrived, and He alone hath the power to 
create and to annihilate. I praise Him, ex¬ 
tolling His perfection, and exalting His name, 
for the knowledge and inspiration whioh He 
hath graciously vouchsafed; and I testify 
that there ie no deity but God alone; He hath 
no companion; He is the Most Holy King; 
the God of Peace; and I testify that our lord 
and our Prophet and our friend Muhammad 
is His servant and His Apostle, and His 
elect, and His friend, the Guide of the Way, 
and the lamp °1 the dark. O God,, bless and 
save and beautify this noble Prophet, and 
ohief and, exoellent apostle, the meroifal- 
hearted, our Lord Muhammad, and hi* family 
and .his companions, and his wives, and his 
posterity, and the people of his house, the 
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noble personal and grant them ample salva¬ 
tion. 

44 O servant a of God, your lives have boon 
gradually curtailed, and year after year hath 
passed away, and ye are sleeping on the bed 
of indolence, and on the. pillow of iniquity. 
Ye pass by the tombs of your predecessors, 
and fear not the assault of destiny and de¬ 
struction, as if others departed from the 
world and ye mast of necessity remain in it. 
Ye rejoice at the arrival of now years, as if 
they brought an increase to the tonn of life, 
and swim in the seas of dosiros, and enlarge 
your hopes, and in every way exceod other 

n le in presumption; and ye are sluggish 
»ing good. U how great a calamity is 
this t God teacheth by an allegory. Know 
ye not that in the curtailment of timo by in¬ 
dolence and sleep there is vory great troublo ? 
Know ye not tnat in the cutting short of 
lives by the termination of years is .a very 
great warning? Know yo not that the night 
and day divide the lives of numerous soma?' 
Know V 6 not that health and capacity are 
two blessings oovotcd by many men? But 
the truth-bath become manifost to him who 
hath eyea. Ye are now between two years : 
one year hath passed away, and come to an , 
end, with its evils; und ye have entered 
upon another year, in which, if it please 
Qod, mankind shall bo relieved. Is any of 
von determining upon diligence in doing good 
in tne year to coino? or repenting of his 
failings in the times that are passed t The 
happy one ia he who maketb amends for the 
time paet in the time to eome; and tho 
miserable one is he whose days pass away 
aud he is caroless of bin time. This now year 
hath arrived, and the sacred month of God 
hath eome with blessings to von, tho drat 
of the months of the year, non of tho four 
sacred mouths, as hath been said, and the 
most worthy of proforenoc and honour and 
rsveranoe. Its fast ia the most excellent of 
fasts after that whioh is obligatory, am? the 
doing of good in it is among the most excel¬ 
lent of the objects of desire. Whosoever do* 
aireth to reap sdvantage from it, let him last 
the ninth and tenth- days, looking for aid. 
Abstain not from the fast through indolence, 
aud esteeming it a hardship; but comply 
with it, in the best manner, and bouour it with 
the best of honours, and improve your time 
by the worship of Qod morning aud eveniug. 
Turn unto God with repentance, before the 
assault of death: He is the God who uo- 
oeptoth repentance of His servants, and par- 
doneth sins. The Apostle of God (God bless 
and save him) hath said, *. The most excel¬ 
lent prayor, after tbe prescribed; is the prayer 
that is said in the last third of the night; 
and the moat jixoedont fast, aftor ftanutfto, is 
that of the month of Ood, tl-Mahanrain.’ 

(The ktpt'b* having concluded kb exkorta- 
tio a, soys to the congregation, 44 ShtfpHcaU 
Ood.” Ht then site doom and pray* privately / 
and each member of the congregation at the 
game time offer* up tome private petition, a* 
after the ordinary prayer #, holding his hind* 
before him (looking at the palms), und then 


drawing them down hi* face . The k&attb then' 
Vi*:* again, und rrettee the following) 

“Praise he to God, abundant praiae, ae He 
hath commanded. I testify that there, is no 
deity but Qod alone: He hath no companion: 
affirming Bis supremacy, and condemning 
him who deuieth and disbelieveth: and I tes¬ 
tify that our Iiord and our Prophet Muham¬ 
mad is His aervapt and His apostle, the 
lord of mankind, the intercessor, tho aooepted 
intercessor, on tho Da v of Asaombliug: God 
bloss him and* his family as long as tho oyo 
secth and tho enr heareth. 0 people, reve- 
reneo Qod by doing what lie hath com¬ 
manded, and abstain from that which He 
hath forbidden and prohibited. The happy 
ono is ho who obeyeth, and the miserable 
one ia he who opposeth and sinnoth. Know 
that the presont world la a transitory abode, 
and that the world to come is a lasting 
abode. Make provision, therefore, in your 
transitory state for your lasting state, and 
preparo for your reckoning and standing 
before your Lord; for know that yo shall to¬ 
morrow be placed before God, and reckoned 
with according to your deeds ; and kofore the 
Lord of Might yo shall be presont, 4 and those 
who aoted unjustly shall know with what an 
overthrows! they shall be Overthrown.’ Know 
that Qod; whose perfection I extol, and whose 
name be exalted, hath said and ceasetb not 
to say wisoly,*and to command judiciously, 
warning you, and touching, and honouring the 
dignity of your Prophet, extolling and mag¬ 
nifying him. Verily, Ood and His angels 
bless the Prophet: 4 O ye who believe, bless 
him. and greet him with a salutation.’ 0 
God bless Muhammad and the family of 
Muhammad, as Thou blesnedst Ibrahim 
and the family of Ibrahim among all crea¬ 
tures, for Thou art praisoworthy and 
glorious. f> God, do Thou also be well 
ploiisodwitb tho four (SJialifahs, I ho ortho¬ 
dox lords, of high dignity and illustrious 
honour, Ahil Bakr, ay-^iddiq, and ‘Umar, 
and 4 Usniin, and 4 Ali; and b« Thou well 
pleased, 0 God, with the six who remained 
of the ton noble and just pereons who aworo 
allegiance to Thy Prophot Muhammad (God 
bless him arid save him) undor the troo (for 
Thou art the Lord of pioty and the Lord 5f 
pardon); thoso persons of excellence and 
clemency, and rectitude apd prosperity, Tfal- 
lpth, and Zubair, and $a 4 d, and 8a 1 id, and 
*AbdU *r-Ragman ibn 4 Auf, and Abu ‘Ubaidah 
Amir ibn al-Jarrah; and with all the Com¬ 
panions of the Apostle of God (God bless and 
save him); ana be Thon well pleased, O 
Qod, with the two in arty red descendants, the 
two bright moons, the . 4 two lords of tho 
youths of the people of Paradise in Paradise,’ 
the two swoet-sinctling flowers of the Pro- 

e st of this nation, Ab& Muhammad si¬ 
ns n aud Abii 4 Abdi 'Hah al-Hnsain; and 
be Thou well pleased, O God, with their 
mother, the daughter of the Apostle of Qod 
(God bless and save him), Pi|imatu ’a-ZahrA’, 
and with their grandmother Xhadiiah al- 
Kuhra, and with ‘Ayishah, the mother of the 
faithful, and with the roat of the pure wives, 
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and with the generation which aheceeded 
the Companions, and with the veneration 
which meeeedod that, with henencenco to 
the Bay of Judgment. 0 God, pardon the 
haliering men and the beliering women, 
and the Muslim men and the Moslim 
women, thodo who are living, and the dead; 
for Thou art a hearer near, an answerer of 
prayers, 0 Lord, of the beings of the whole 
world. 0 God, aid Ialftm, and strengthon its 

S illars, and make infldolity to tremble, and 
estroy its might, by the preservation of Thy 
servant,.and the son of Thy servant,, the 
submissive to the Might of Thy Majesty 
and Glory, whom God hath aided, by the 
care of the Adoted Ring, ear mastei the 
SoRkn, son of the Sul tin, the Sultin Mafy- 
mfld Khin; may God assist him, and prolong 
[his reign]. O God, assist him, ana assist 
uis armies, O Thou Lord of the religion, and 
the world prosent, and the world to oome, O, 
ijord of the beings of the whole world. 

** O God, assist .the forces of the Muslims, 
and the armies of the Unitarians. O God, 
frustrate the infidels and polytheists, thine 
enemies, the enemies of the leligion. O God, 
invert their bsonors, and ruin their habitations, 
and give them and their wealth m booty to 
the Mnslims. 0 God, unloose the captivity 
of the osptives, and annul the debts of the 
debtors; and make this town to be safe and 
secure, and blossed with woslth and plenty, 
and all the towns of the Muslims. 0 Lord 
of the beings of the whole world. And 
deeree safety and health to ns and to *11 
travollers, and pilgrims, and warriors, and 
wanderers, upon Thy earth, and upon Thy 
sea, such as are Muslims, O Lora of the 
beings of tho whole world. 

“ * 0 ljord, we have actod unjustly tow aids 
•nr own seals, and if Thou do not forgive 
ns and be merciful unto ns, we shall sorely 
be of those who perish.* I bog of God, the 
Great, that He may forgive me and yon, and 
all the people of Muhammad, the servants of 
God. * Verily Ged commanded) justice, and 
the doing of good, and giving whgt is duo to 
kindred’; and forbiddeth wickedness, anti 
iniquity, and oppression : Ho admouisheth 
yon that ye may reflect. Remember God; 
He will remember yon; and thank Hhn; He 
will increase to yon your blessings. Praise 
bo to God, the Lord of the beings of the whole 
world I ” 

The khntbah being ended, the kbatfb then 
'descends from the pulpit, and, if he officiate 
as Imim, takes* his position and leads the 
people in a two-rak'an prayer. The khatib. 
however, does not always ofllniato as Jta&m. 
The Prophet is related to have said that the 
lungth of a mao's prayers and the shortness 
of Uis sermon, are signs of a man's oommon 


sense. 

According to tho best authorities, the name 
of the reigning Khalifah ought to be recited 
in the Ufeutbah, and the fact that it is not so 
recited in independent Muhammadan king¬ 
doms, but the name of the Sulfcin or Amir 
i*' substituted for the Khalifah. has its sig¬ 
nificance, for it is a question whether the 


Rultkn of Turkey, has an* roal claim to the 
spiritual headship of Islim. [kiuupah. 1 
In India the name of the kiug is omitted 
and the- expression “ Ruler of the Age” is 
used. 

In India, the recital of the j^ntbah serves 
to remind every Muhammadan * priest, at 
least onco a week, that he is in a Dam 7- 
/M, “ a land of enmity.” fititl the fact 
that he can recite his ijpitbah at all in a 
country not under Moslim rale, must also 
assure him that he is in a Dam 'l-Amin, or 
“ land of protection.” 

EBUTBATU \L-WAQFAH 
XMjll). The “ sermon of standing.’* 
The sermon or oration molted on Mount 
*Arafit at tho mid-day prayer on the ninth, 
day of the pilgrimagS. (Button’s Pilgrimage. % 
voL ii p. 219.) [khutbailJ 

K»UZA‘AH (W/). Lit. “ A rem¬ 
nant.” A part of the Band ’l-Axd who were 
loft behind when tho tribe migrated, and who 
settled down permanently near Makkah. 
They were from the first friendly to Muham¬ 
mad, and made a treaty with him soon after 
that of al-Hudaibiyah. Thoy were an im¬ 
portant portion of the army whiob inarolied 
to Makkah with tho Prophet 

, KBUZAIMAH (1+iyL). An Arabian 

tribe worn expcllod by the Yaman tribes and 
afterwards settled ip tlie ITijis, where they 
bore a prominent part in opposing the army 
of Mnhummad. 

KB UZ AIM AH TBN 8 ABIT (*♦*/- 

eH). A Companion of somo 
renown. Ho was present at the battle of 
Badr. Ifc was killod nt the same time as 
the Sfealifah ( Ali, a.h. 37. 

EBWAJAH(*e-y). Persian. A 
rich or respectable man: a gentleman. An 
opulent merchant. 

KIBR (jtf). “ Pride; haughti¬ 
ness/ With regard to mortal man, it is con¬ 
sidered a vice, tint with regard to the In¬ 
finite Ood. it is held to be ouo of His attri¬ 
butes. A V Kabir, 11 the Great One.” 

al-KIMITA’(*W 3I). “Alchemy.” 
The word Is supposed to bo derived from tho 

Greek , wliioh signifies >J jttioo,” and to 
bo properly confined to the study of extracts 
ana essences of plants. It is now, however, 
appliod more especially to a pretended 
science, whioh had for its object the trans¬ 
mutation of the baser materials into gold or 
silver, or the discovery of a panaooa or 
universal rotnody for (Usoasos. • Although 
this ao-callod science has now fallen Into de¬ 
served contempt, it was held in high repute, 
and much cultivated from the 13th to the 
17th century, especially amongst the Sara¬ 
cens. The first Muslim of reputation who 
is said to have given his attention to the sub¬ 
ject, was Khilid, a son of the JOiallfah 
Yaaid (a.d. 683), and the first who wrote on 
the subject was Jftbir ibn Abbftn aa-Stlff, who 
was a disciple of Khilid. 
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Hiji Khalfah. the celebrated author of 
the Kashfu 'i-%unun, says “ the word 
Kbsiyah comes from the Hebrew, him 
and yah and means 'from God.’ There is 
some discussion regarding this science. Many 
people do not believe in its existence, amongst 
others the celebrated philosopher Shaikh 
'All ibn Sins’, who wrote against it in his 
'book, the Kitabu '*h-Shaft ?: also Ya'qub al- 
Kindi, and many others. But, on the other 
hand, many learned men hare believed in its 
existence ; for example, Imam Fakhru ’d-din 
ar-R&zi, and Shaikh Najmu ’d-din al-Bagh- 
didi." (Kashfu *s-^unun, in loco.) \ 

Ahlu Kimiyd', is a term used not only for 
an alohymist, but for a deceiver, and also a 
lover. 

Al- Ktmiyffu H-Akbar, the philosopher's 
stone, or some celebrated tincture. 

Kimiyan 'l-Ma'ani, the chomistry pf mean¬ 
ings, that is, the study of truth. 

II.—Amongst the Sufi mystics, the term 
ul-KbniycC is used for being satisfied with the 
things in possession, and not yearning after 
things which we do not pbssess. Kimiyafu 7- 
1 A warn, the alohymistry of the ordinary 
people, is the exchange of spiritual things tor 
the things which perish. Kimiya’u ’l-'Khawdss , 
the alohymistry of special people, is the 
emptying of the heart of everything except 
God. Auntyd’u 's-Sa'adah, the alohymistry of 
felicity, is the purification of ono's heart 
from all things that are etil by the attain* 
ment of special graces. (‘Abdu 'r-Razzaq’s 
Diet . of $ufi Terms.) 

KIN AN AH (*»W). (1) Th'e name 

of the ancestor and founder of the Arabian 
tribe, the BanQ Kinanah, the father of an- 
Na?r, the grandfather of Fihr, who wag sur- 
named Quraish. [quhaish.] 

(2) The name «s# the Jewish chief of Khai- 
bar who defended the fortress of Qamu<i 
against Muhammad, lie was slain by order 
of the Prophet, who afterwards took Kind- 
nah's bride, §afiyah, to his home and married 
her. [savitakl] 

KINAYAH (*|U*). * A metaphor.” 

A word used in the science of exegesis, e.g. 
44 Thou art separated,” by whieh may be meant, 
" Thou art divorced,” which is called Toldqu 
*l-Kinayah , or a divorce in metaphor. 


KINDAH A tribe of al-Ya- 

man, and the descendants of himyar. They 
are Admitted to be one of the noblest of the 
Arab tribes. One of the remarkable descen¬ 
dants of this tribe was al-Kindi the philoso¬ 
pher. [umdl] • 


al-KINDI the philoso¬ 

pher. Abil Yfisuf Ya'qub ibn Isb&q ibn ap- 
Qabbih al-Kindi, who flourished at the court 
of the Khalifah Ma'mum, A.D. 888, and who' 
translated numerous classical and philoso¬ 
phical works for the Abbaside Government, 
be Slane says his father Iabiq was Amir of 
al-Kufah, and his great grandfather was one 
of the Prophet’n Companions. It was at one 


time supposed he was a Jew or a convert to 
the Jewish religion, while others tried to iden¬ 
tify him with the author of an Apology for 
Christianity, entitled Risglatu *Abdi t 7- 
Masih ibn Ishaq al-Kindi, in which the 
writer explains to a Muslim friend his reasons 
for holding the Christian faith, in preference 
to Islam, whose acceptance the latter had 
pressed upon him. But it has been proved 
that al-Kindi, the philosopher, and al-Kindi, 
the author of the said treatise, aro two dia- 
tinot persons, although both living at the oourt 
of al-MaTnUn and belonging to the same tribe. 

Dr. J. M. Arnold, in his Islam and Chris¬ 
tianity, p. 872, says the Risdlah, or treatise 
of al-Kindi, is quoted as a genuine product* 
tion by the celebrated historian, Mubammad 
ibn Ahmad al-Biruni (died a*h. 480), in one 
of his works in confirmation of his statement 
that there were human saorifloes* offered up 
in Arabia prior to the time of Mubammad. 

The Apology of al-Kindi has been rendered 
into English by Sir William Muir, from an 
edition in Arabic published by the Turkish 
Missions Aid Society. 

KINDRED. [iNHBBITANOB, MAR¬ 
RIAGE.] 


KINO. Thp term’ used in the 

Qur'dn for a king is generally malik (alt*), 

Heb. 'Tpn, e.g. when the Israelites " said to a 

prophet of theirs, ' Raise up for us a kimr.’ ” 
(Surah ii. 246.) 

(1) The word malik is now merely used ip 
Arabia and in Central Asia for a petty chief. 

(2) Sultan ocours in the Qur’an for 44 autho¬ 
rity, or '' power,” and not for a king. Sfirah 
Ixix. 29, “My authority has perished from 
me.” But it is now the title assumed by the 
Emperor of Turkoy. 

(8) Padshah and Shah are Persian words, 
the. ruler of Porsia having assumed the title 
of Shill or King. U’h4 word Pddshik is de¬ 
rived from pad , 44 a throne,” and shah , 44 a lord 
or possessor,” i.e. 44 the lord of the throne.” 
In Hindustani it is Bddshah. 


(4) Wal i, is a title assumed by Muham¬ 
madan rulers, the title being held by the 
Baraksai rulers of Afghanistan in ‘all legal 
documents. The word simply means a pos¬ 
sessor, or one in authority. 

f6Y Ambr has a similar meaning to Walt, 
and is a title whioh is assumed by Muslim 
rulers, as the Amirs of Bukharan of 
Kabul. It is derived from i amr. 44 to role.” 

(6) Saiyid , 44 a lord,” is a title given to the 
desce nd a nt s of smA is a regal 

title assumed by the ruler of Zanzibar. 

(1) /-«*,“*loader” isUwlagsltitk oftlu 
head of the Muslims, and it is that given to 
the successors of Muhammad, who are so 
called in tfei Traditions and in Muhammadan 
works of law. |imam.J 
(8) Khalifah, 44 a vicegerent” ff frmlifrii, 
or Caliph, is used for the same regal perso¬ 
nage as Imam, [k ha let ah, bulhbs.] 

KIBAMAH ), The miracles 

of any saint other than a Prophet, as dis- 
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tinguished from mu'jizaJt, which is si ways 
us$d for the miraoles of an apostle or prophet. 
[mduolbs.] 

KIEAMlYAH (**•!/). A sect of 

Muslims founded by Muhammad ibn Karim, 
and called also the Mujaasfyah, or Oofpo- 
realists, because they. admitted not only a 
resemblance between God and oreated beings, 
but deolared him to be corporeal in substance. 

“ The more sober among them, indeed, 
when they applied the word body to God, 
would be understood to mean that He is a 
self-subsisting being, which with them is the 
definition of body; but yet some of them 
affirmed him to be finite, and circumscribed 
either on all sides, or on some only (as be¬ 
neath, for example), according to different 
opinions; and otners allowed that He might 
be felt by the hand, and seen by the eye. 
Nay, ono David al-Jaw&ri went so far as to 
say that His deity was a body composed of 
flesh and blood, and that'He had members, 
as hands, feet, a head, a tongue, eyes, and 
ears; but that he was a body, howerer, not 
like other bodies, neither was he like to any 
oreatod being. He is also said, further, to hare 
affirmed that from the orown of the head to 
the breast he was hollow, and from the breast 
downward solid, and that He had black 
ourled hair. These most blasphemous and 
monstrous notions were the consequence of 
the literal acceptation of those passages hi 
the Koran (S&rahs xL . 10; xx. 4 ; ii. 109), 
which figuratively attribute oorporeal actions 
to God, and of the words of Muhammad, 
when he said that God created man in His 
own image, and that he himself had felt the 
fingers of God, which Ho laid on his back, to 
be cold; besides which, this sect are charged 
with fathering on their Prophet a great 
number of spurious and forged traditious to 
support their opinion, the greater part whereof 
they borrowed from the Jews, who are ac¬ 
cused as naturally prone to assimilate God to’ 
men, so that they des'oribe Him as weeping for 
Noah's flood till His oyes wore sore." (Sale.) 

KIEAMUN KATIBtTN 

Lit . " Illufitrioufc writers.” 
Tne two recording angels who are said to be 
with every man, one on the right hand to 
record his good deeds, and one on his loft to 
reoord the evil doeds. They are mentioned in 
the Qur'fin, 8flratu *1-Infitir (lxxxiU: “ Yet 
truly there are guardians over you, iuustriotu 
recorded* ( kiraman. katibin) cognizant of your 
actions." 

It is related that the Prophet enjoined his 
ooplo not to spit in front, or on the right, 
ut on the left, as on that side stands the 
recording angel of evil. (MiMat, book iv. 
oh. viii. pt. l.) % 

As theso angels are supposed to be changed 
every day, they are called the mu*aqqibdt t or 
those who suooeed each other. 

KISEA (or-*), pl- Aleasirah. The 

Ohosroes, or Cyrus, a name given to almost 
every king of Persia of the Sassitnian dynasty 
(like Cesar among the Homans dud Pharaoh 
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among the Egyptians). The kings of Persia, 
prior to Islam, according to Arab historians, 
composed four dynasties, namely, the Pesh- 
dadians, the chronology of which is unknown; 
the Kaytaians, which ended b.c. 831, when 
Persia was oonnuerod by Alexander the 
Groat; the Ashkdnians, whioh terminated 
A.D. 202; and the Sassanians, the last of 
whom was ovoroome by the Arabs, a.d. 686. 

From the Qur’&n, Sfirah x*x. 1, it appears 
that after the taking of Jerusalem by Clios- 
roes, the sympathies of Muhammad wore all 
enlisted on the side of the Oasar, and he fore¬ 
tells his ultimate victory aver the king of 
Persia 

“ The Greeks have been conquered in the 
neighbouring coast, but in a few years after 
their defeat they shall again be victorious." 

In the sixth year of the Hijrah, Muham¬ 
mad sent a despatch to Chosroes, inviting 
him to Islim. Sir William Muir says (Life 
of Mahomet , new od. p. 884):— 

“ The despatch for the King. of Persia 
reached the Court probably some months 
after the accession of Siroes. It was deli¬ 
vered to the Monarch, who, on hearing the 
oontents, tore it in pieces. When this was 
reported to Mahomet, he prayed and said: 
‘Even thus, O Lordl rend Thou his king¬ 
dom from him.' Connected with the court of 
Persia, bu$ of date somewhat earlier than the 
despatch sent to it, is a remarkable incident, 
which, was followed by results of considerable 
importance. 

“ A few months before his overthrow, the 
Chosroes, receiving strange reports of the pro¬ 
phetical claims of Mahomet, apd of the de¬ 
predations committed on the Syrian border by 
his marauding bands, sont order to BMrAn, 
the Persian Governor of Yemen, to despatch 
two trusty men to Medina, and procure for 
him certain information regarding the Pre¬ 
tender. Bidzln obeyed, and with the mes¬ 
sengers .sent a courteous despatch to Maho¬ 
met. By the time they arrived at Medina, 
tidings had reached the Prophet of the depo¬ 
sition and death of Ohosroes. When the 
, despatch, therefore, was read before him, he 
smiled at its contents, and summoned the am¬ 
bassadors to otnbraco Islftm. Ho then ap¬ 
prised them of the murder of the Chosroes 
and the accession of his son. * Go,’ said he, 
1 inform your master of this, and require him 
to tender his submission to the Prophet of 
the Lord.' The glory of Persia had now de¬ 
parted. She had long ago relaxed her grasp 
upon Arabia; and the Governor of Yemen was 
free to choose a protectorate more congenial 
to his people. Tmdzkn, therefore, gladly re¬ 
cognised the rising fortunes of Islam, and sig¬ 
nified his adhesion to the Prophet. From the 
distance of this province, its allegiance was 
at the first little more than nominal; but 
the accession served as a point for further 
action, and meanwhile added new prestige to 
the Prophet's name." 

KISWAH Lit . “ A robe.” 

The covering of the Ka*abah, or cube-like 
building, at Makkah. [ra'bah.] 
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When Captain Burton visited Makkah in 
1858, he found it to be a coarse tissue of 
mixed silk and cotton, and of eight pieoes, 
two for each face of the building, the seams 
being concealed by the broad gilt band called 
the It is lined With white calioo, and 

has cotton ropes to seoure the covering to 
metal rings at the basement. But. on the 
occasion of Captain Burton’s visit, the kis- 
wah was tucked up by ropes from the roof. 
The whole is of a brilliant black, with the gold 
band running round it'. 

The burqa*, or veil, is a curtain hung before 
the door of the Ka'bah, also of black bro¬ 
cade, .embroidered with inscriptions, in letters 
of gold, of verses from the Qur'an, and linod 
with green silk. 

According to Burton, the inscription on the 
gold band of the kiswah is the ninetieth verso 
of the third. SO rail of the Qur'an: “ Verily, 
the first Houso founded for muukiud was 
surely that at BakkAh, for a blessing and 
a guidance to the worlds." The whole of the 
kiswah is oovered with seven Sarahs of the 
Qur’an, namely, xvrnth, xixth, mrd, ixth, 
xxth, xxxixth, and L*vnth (».«. al-Kahf, 
Maryam, Alu ‘Imrftn, at-Tanbah. X* Ha, Yi 
Sin, and al-Mulk\ The character is the 
ancient Kuflc, and legible frqra a considerable 
distance. 

Mr. Lane says th^t the kiswah is made of 
a mixture of silk and cotton, because the 
Prophet expressly forbade silk as an article 
of dress. 

The kiswah and burqa 4 are now manu¬ 
factured at Cairo, at a manufactory called 
the JQpininfish, and fs made by a family 
who possess the hereditary right, and who 
are callod the Baitu 't-Sa'd. When they are 
completed, they are taken to the mosque 
known as the Sultan Hasan, and there kept 
until they are sent off with a caravan of pil¬ 
grims to Makkah. This usually takes plaoe 
a few days after tho *Idu ’l-Fifr, generally 
about the 6th day of the month of Shawwil, 
and two or three weeks beforo the departure 
of the regal canopy or Mammal, [maiimal.] 
The procesaiou of the kiswAh ia similar to 
that of the Mahxnal, and therefore requires 
no separate description. 

. According to Muslim historians, the Ka'bah 
was first dressed with a kiswah or robe by a 
Himyarite chief, named Tubba'u ’1-Arqkn. 
From the time of Qufaiy it waa veiled by 
subscriptions collected from Pagan Araba, 
until Abff Rabiyah ibn al-Mughlrah ibn 
‘Abdi ’ll&h provided the covering, whereby 
he obtained the title of al-*Adl , “ the Just.” 
When Muhammad obtained possession, he 
ordered it to be covered with fine Yamani 
cloth, and ordered the expense to be defrayed 
from the public treasury. The jtbaUfah 
‘Umar cboee Egyptian linen, and ordered the 
robe to be renewed every year, ghalifah 
* Usman, being a man of eminent piety ordered 
it to be clothed twice a year. For the winter 
it had a robe of brocade silk, and in the 
summer a suit of fine linen. Mu‘awiyah, the 
Umaiyah Kh alifah. was the first to establish 
the present kiswah of silk and linen tissue, 


but being reminded of the Prophet’s well- 
known dislike *lo silken robes be changed it 
again to the more orthodox covering of Ye¬ 
meni cloth. The Khalifah Ma’mfin (a.d. 813) 
ordered the dress to be changed three times 
a year, the fine Yamani cloth on the 1st of 
Rajab, white brocade on the 1st of SUuwwkl, 
for the pilgrimage' two months later, and 
rich red brocade on the 10th of Muharram. 
The HfraUfah al-Mntawakkil (a.i>. 847) sent 
a new robe evory two months. During the 
Abba aide dynasty, the investing of the Ka‘- 
bah with the kiswah was regarded as a sign 
of sovereignty over the holy places. The 
later Khalifaha of Baghdad are said to have 
sent a kiswah of green and gold. The Fafci- 
mide Khalifaha made the kiswah at Cairo of 
black brocade of wixod silk and cotton; and 
when SuUau Salim assumed tho power of tho 
Khalffuto (a.u. 1512), the kiswuli still con¬ 
tinued to l>e supplied from Cairo, asjs now 

the ease under the Ottcmau rule. 

* ___ 

(Burckbardt's Arabia , Lane’s Egyptian*, 
Ali Boy's Pilgrimage , Burton’s Mecca and 
Medina.) [ka < baxi, % iiasjidu ’l-hajaam.] 

ax-KITAB (v*U53\). “ The Book/' 
A term used for the Qur’an, and extended to 
all inspired books of the Jews and Christians, 
who are called Ahlu ’ l-Kitdb , or believers in 
the book. 

KITlBl ). A term peed for 

one of tho . Ahlu * l-Kitdb , “ the people of the 
Boolt,” or those in possession of the inspired 
word of God, as Jews or Christians. 

KITABIYAH (XrfW). Pern, of 
Kitabi . A female of the Ahlu ’ l-Kitdb , or 
those who possess an inspired book, Jews 
or Christians. 

KITABU ’L-A'MAIi 

[•AIUVATO *L-A‘HAL.] 

al-KITABU ’L-HUKMl (v>U3\ 

A letter transmissible from 
one Qiifi to another when the defendant in a 
suit residos at a distance. Such lottor must 
bo a transcript of real evidenco. 

al-KITABU ’L-MUBlN (vM\ 

Lit. “The Manifest or clear 
book.” The term is used in the .Qur'in 
both for the Tablet of Decrees (Laubu 7- 
Mabjuf, and for the Qnr’an itself. 

SOrali vi. 59: “‘No leaf falleih but He 
knoweth it; neither is there a grain in the 
darkness of the earth, nor a greon thing or 
sere, hut it is noted in tho clear book." 

Surah iv. 18: “Now hath a light and a 
dear book come to you from God.” 

KITMAN (t)WT). “ Concealing; 

keeping secret." The injunction of «&e 
Qur'an is: “Hide not the truth while ye 
know if; and yet the art of concealing 
! profane religious belief* has been a special 
characteristic of the Eastern mystics. 
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KNEELING. Tho attitude of 

kneeling amongst Muhammadans consists of 
placing the two knees on the ground-and sitting 
on the feet behind. Kneeling as practised by 
Ohristians in the present day, does not exist 
amongst Muslims as an attldude of worship. 

The word ja^i, whioh ooonrs in the Quran, 
SArah xlv. 27: <v And thou shalt see eaeh 
nation kneeling (jdityatan), Saoh nation sum¬ 
moned to the book,” expresses an' attitude- of 
fear and not of worship. 

KNOWLEDGE* [‘ilm.] 

KOBAH. Arabic Qdr&n 
Heb. ITJp. The son of Yaghar 

fishar), son of QAbin (Kohath), son of Liw! 
fLeri). Tho lender of the rebellion agsifist 
Moses. Num. xvi. 1; Jude 11 (where he is 
ooupled with Gain and Balaam). Hq it men- 
tioned three times in the Qur’ftn. 

8Arah xl 24, 25: “ Moreover w.e had sent 
Moses. of old, with our signs and with clear 
authority, to Pharaoh; and Haman, and 
Korah; and they said, * Sorcerer, impostor.' ” 

Rflrah xxix. 88: “ And Korah and Pharaoh 
and Haman. With proof! of his mission did 
Moses come to them, and they behaved 
proudly on tbe earth; but us they could not 
outstrip; for every one of them did we seise 
in his jin. Against some of them did we send 
a stone-charged wind ; some of them did the 
terrible cry of Gabriel sdrprise; for some of 
them we cleaved the earth; and some of 
them we drowned." 

SArah xxviii. 70-82: “ Now Korah was of 
the people of Moses: but he behaved 
haughtily toward them; for we had given 
him suoh treasure that it! keys would have 
burdened a company of men of strongth. 
When bis people said to him, 1 Exult not, for 
God loveth not those who exult; but seek by 
means of what God hath given thee, to attain 
the future Mansion; and neglect not thy part 
in this world, but be bounteous' to others as 
God hath been bounteous to thee, and seek 
not to commit excesses on tbe earth; for God 
loveth not those who commit exeesses:' he 
said, ' It hath been given me only on aooonnt 
of the knowledge that is in me.' Did be not 
know that God had destroyed before him 
generations that were mightier than he in 
strength and had ateaSsed more abundant 
wealth ? But the wicked shall not be asked 
of their crimes. And. Korah wdnt forth to 
his people in his pomp. Those who were 
greeay for this present life said, * Oh that we 
had tho like of that whioh hath been be¬ 
stowed on Korah 1 Truly he is possessed of 
gfoat good fortune.' But they to whom 
knowledge had been given said, 1 Woe to 
you! the reward of God is better for him 
who believeth and worketh righteousness, 
and none shall win it but these who have 
patiently enduiisd.' And we clave the earth for 
him and for his palace, and he had no forees, 
in the plaoe of God, to help him, nor Vaa he 
among those who are succoured. And in the 
morning thofte who the day before had ooveted 


his Jot said, 1 Aha 1 God enlargeth supplies 
to whom He pleaseth of His servants, or is 
sparing. Had not God been graoious to us, 
Ho had caused it to cleave for us. Aha I the 
ungrateful can never prosper." 

Al-Baif&wi says Koran brought a false 
accusation of immorality against Moses, and 
Moses complained to God, and God direoted 
him to command the earth what he pleased, 
and it should obey him; whereupon he said, 
M 0 earth, swallow them up ”; and. imme¬ 
diately the earth opened under Korah and his 
confederates, and swallowed them up, with 
his palace and all his riohes.—There is a tra¬ 
dition that as Korah sank gradually into tbe 
ground, first to his knees, then to his waist, 
then to his neck, he cried out four several 
times, “ 0 Mdses, have mercy oh me! ” but 
that ,Moses continued to say, 11 0 oartli, 
swallow them up 1 " till at last he wholly dis¬ 
appeared: upon Which God said to Moses. 
11 Thou, hadst no meroy on Korah, though he 
asked pardon of thee four times; but I would 
have had compassion on him if he hAd asked 
pardon of Me but once." 

He is represented by JalAlu M-dln as tbe 
most bountiful of the Israelites of his time. 
His opulence and avarice have become a 
proverb for thdse who amass wealth without 
giving away in alms and charity. 

In the Talmud it is said that “ Joseph con¬ 
cealed three treasures in Egypt, one of whioh 
became known to Korah .... the keys of 
Korah's treasure chambers were a burden 
for 800 white mules." Midr. JaUcut on Eeel. 
r. 12: “ Riohes kept for the owners thereof 
to their, hurt,"—wnioh may have furnished 
Muhammad with tho nucleus of this story. 
Compare also Tract Ptachim, fol. 119a. 

al-KGFAH A city on 

the west bank of the river Euphrates, about 
four days march from Baghdtd, but which 
has how entirely disappeared. 

The oity of al-Kflfah was founded soon 
after the Arabs oonquered Persia, a.d. 686, 
and in the reign of the Kha lffah ‘Umar. It 
was built opposite the ancient town of Ma- 
dain, on tho other side of the rivfcr. The 
first Abbaside Khalifah, Abft VAbbas, a.d. 
760, made it his capital, and it was then a 
flourishing city, but when the gfeaHfah al- 
Mmnffir built Baghdad, al-Kflfah decreased 
in importance, and gradually fell into decay. 
It was muoh famed for its learned men, and 
especially for its grammarians. Two sects 
of rival grammarians were named respectively 
from al-Baprab and al-Kflfah, and the more 
anoient characters of Arabio writing are 
oalled Kfiff or Kuflo, after this seat of learn¬ 
ing. The Kufic-Arabic letters resemble the 
Syriac, being square and heavy. The 
anoient copies of the Qur’ftn are written in 
Kufic. 

KUFK (ytf). Lit. “ That which 
covers the truth." Infidelity; blasphemy. 
Disbelieving in the Qur’an or in any of the 
•tenets of the Muslim religion. [KAvm.] 
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LA1LATU ’L-QADR 


KULAH (*&£). The Persian for a 

cap, or cowl, especially worn by Muhammadan 
faqirs or darweshes. The faqire generally 


call it their taj or crown, and it it one 
of the distinguishing marks of their 
order. 


kolaus. (E. Campbell.) 





KULStJM Kulgum ibn 

Hadam, the name of a hospitable but blind 
ehief, with whom Mu^amnlad stayod at (Juba’ 
upon his arrival in that plaoe after hie flight 
from Makkah. It was whilst he waa stayiug 
with Kuly&m that Muhammad built his first 
mosque at Qubfc*. Kulpum died soon after¬ 
wards. 


KURZIBN JAB1R (,»V <*;/). A 

Quroish chieftain who committed u raid near 
ul-Madinah, aud carried off some of the flocks 
and herds of the Muslims. He was uf tor wards 
converted to Islim, and fell uuder Khalid at 
the taking of Makkah. 

KUStTP (v*y-0. [flOLIPSB OF TH* 

SUM.] 





LJULDRlYAH A sect of 

heretice who say it is impossible for mortal 
man to be certain of any fact, oven of man’s 
own identity. 

LABBAIKA («*W). [taIiBit^h.] 
LABlD (**•«!). The son of Babi'ah 

ibn Ja 4 far al- 4 Amiri, a celebrated poet in the 
time of Muhammad who embraced lalim, and 
who is siaid to have died at al-K&fah at the 
advanced age of 157 years. The Prophet is 
related to have said, 44 The truest words ever 
uttered by a poet are those bf La bid,— 

4 Know that everything is vanity but God. 1 ” 
(AfiehJcat , book xxxii. ch. x. pt 1.) 
[rormr.j 

LAHD (-O). The hollow made 

in a grave on the Qiblah side, in. which the 
corpse is placed. It is made the same length 
as the grave, and is as high as would allow 
a person to sit up in it. 

LAHUT Lit. “ Extinc- 

tion " or “ absorption." (1) The last stage of 
the mystio journey. (2) Divinity. (5) Life 
penetrating all things. [schism.] 

LAHYAN (uWsJ). A branch of 

the Hugail tribe, which inhabited, in the days 
of Muhammad, as thoy still do, the vicinity 
of Makkah. Muhammad formed an expedi¬ 
tion against them, a.u. 6, on acoount of their 
treacherous attack on a small party of Mus¬ 
lims at Raj?. 


LAILATU ’L ■ BABl’AH (Xy 

[lEAB-I-BlKl’iH.] 

a.l -LAILATU ‘L-MUBARAKAH 
(XjTjUN Xyi\). Lit. “The Blessed 
Night.” [i.ailatii ’i.-aiai>s.] 

LAILATU ’L-QADR XU). 

“ The night of power." A mysterious night, 
in the month of Rama?In, the precise date of 
which is said to have been known only to the 
Prophet and a few of the Companions. The 
following is the allusion to it in the Qur'au. 
Silratu 1-Qadr (xcvii):— 

44 Verily we have caused it (iho Qur'an) to 
desoend on the Lailatu 7- Qadr. 

44 Who shall teach thee what the Lailatu *1- 
Qadr is? 

44 The Lailatu '1-Qadr excelleth a thousand 
months: 

44 Therein descend the angels, and the 
spirit by permission 

44 Of their Lord in every matter; 

44 And all is peace until the breaking of the 
dawn." 

This night must not be confounded, as it 
often is, with the Bhab-i-Baii'ah, which is 
generally oalled Shab-i-Qadr, or the night of 

S ower, but which occurs on the 16th of 

ha‘bin. [SHAJJ-I-BAIIA’aIL] 

The exoeUenoes of the Lailatu 1-Qadr are 
said to be innumerable, and it is believed that 
during its solemn hours the whole animal 
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and vegetable creation bow down in hnmble 
adoration to the Almighty. 

LATLA.TU ’R-RAQBA'IB (XW 
«T*fVfi)N). The "night of supereroga¬ 
tory devotions.* A festival observed on the 
first Friday in the month Hajab, by cer¬ 
tain mystic leaders who affirm that it was 
established by the Prophet; bfct it is gene¬ 
rally rejected by orthodox Sunnis. (See 
Raadu *l-Mubtdr, yoL i. p. 717.) 

LAIS An Arabic tribe de¬ 

scended from Kininah. Al-Baifiwi says 
they thought it unlawful for a man to eat 
alone, ana were the cense of the Terse in 
the QtirlLn, Sfirah xxir. 60: M There is no 
orime in you, whether ye eat together or 
separately.* 

LAMENTATION, [btoa.*.] 
LA'NAH (X^al). " Imprecation; 

curse; anathema.* A word used thirteen 
times in the Qur’ftn, e.a. Sfirah ii. 88.: M The 
curse of GoA is on the infidels.* 

LAND. Arabic ar? balad 

(JA»). mulk (uiU). 

The following are some of the principal 
rules of Muslim law relating to land:— 

(1) Tithe* hr Zakat on /amis.—Upon every 
thing produced from the ground there is due 

a tenth, or t ashir, •ushr (Hob. 

whether the soil be watered by the a nn u a l 
overflow of great rivers, or by periodical 
rains; excepting upon articles of wood, bam¬ 
boos, and grass, which are not snbiect to 
tithe. Lana watered by means of buoxete or 
machinery, sueh as Persian wheels, or by 
watering camels, are subject to only half 
tithes. (Hid&fak, voL, \. p. 44.) 

(2) Conquered land It become tne property of 
the state. Those of idolaters remain so. 
Those belonging to Jews, Christians, or Fire 
worshippers, are secured to the owners on 
payment of tribute. Those who afterwards 
embrace Ialim recover theit property, ac¬ 
cording to ash-ShilfH, but not according to 
the Qanlfah school. Upon the Muslim army 
evacuating an enemy’s country, it becomes 
unlawful for the troops to feed their cattle 
on the land without due payment. (JEfidoyaA, 
yol. ii. p. 170.) 

(8) Appropriation for rtligiout use *.—Land 
may be so appropriated; but if a person 
appropriate land for suoh a purpose and it 
snoula afterwards be discovered that an in¬ 
definite portion of it was the property of 
another person, tho appropriation Is void with 
respect to the remainder also. The appro¬ 
priation must also be of a perpetual and not 
of a temporary nature, (ffiddyah, vol. ii. 
p. 840.) 

(4) The sale of land is lawful In such 
sales the trees upon the land are included in 
the sale, whetjior specified or not; but neither 
the grain growing on the ground, nor the 
fruit growing on the trees, are inoluded, 
unless specified. But in the case of the fruit 


or corn being purchased with the land, it 
must be gathered or cleared away at once. 
In the sale of ground, the seed sown in the 
ground is not inolnded. Land may be resold 
previous to seisin or possession, by the first 
purchaser, according to Abfi Qanlfah, but 
the Imim Muhammad says H is unlawful 
Welle and watercourses are not inoluded in 
the sale of lauds unless specified. ( Hidamak , 
voL ii. pp. 872, 481, 608.) 

(5) Claims against land must be made by 
the plaintiff, denning the four boundaries and 
specifying the names of eaoh possessor, and 
the demand for the land must be made in ex¬ 
plicit terns. And if the land has been resold, 
a decree must be given either for or against 
the last possessor, aoeording to some doctors. 

( Ridayah, vol fit p. 66.) 

(6) Land can be lent, and the borrower oan 
build upon it, bnt when the lender receives 
baok his land, he oan oompel the borrower to 
remove his houses and trees. Land lent for 
tillage cannot be resumed by the lender until 
the crops sown have been reaped.] Abfi 
Qanifah maintains that when land Is lent to 
another, the contract should be in these words, 
11 You have givon me to eat of this land.* 
(Biddy ah , yol. iU. p. 284, 288.) 

(7) A gift of land whioh is uncultivated 
cannot be retracted after houses have been 
built on it or trees planted. If the donee 
sell half of the granted land, the donor in 
that case may, If he wishes, resume the other 
half. If a person make a gift of land to his 
relative within the prohibited degrees it is not 
lawful for him to resume it (Jaidayak, vol. 
ill. p. 802.) 

(8) The Jjamh, or rental oj land, is lawful, 
bnt the period mnst be specified, otherwise 
the rent may be dfimatidod from day to day. 
But a lease of land is not lawful unless men¬ 
tion is made of tho article to be raised upon 
it, and at the expiration of the lease the land 
mnst be restored in its original state. A 
hirer of land ia not responsible for accidents; 
for example, if in burning off the stubble he 
happen to burn other property, he ia not 
responsible for loss incurred. ( Hidiyak , yol 

iii. p. 814, Ac.) 

(9) The cultivation of waste and unclaimed 
lands Is lawful, when it is dono with the 
permission of the ruler of the oountrv, and 
the act of cultivation invests the cultivator 
with a right of property in them. But if the 
land be not cultivated for three years after it 
has been allotted, it may again be claimed by 
the state. (Hiddyak, voL iv. p. 128.) 

(10) If a person be slain on lands belonging 
to. anyone, and situated nojvr a village, and 
tho proprietor of the land be not an inhabi¬ 
tant of tne village, bo is responsible for tho 
murder, as tho regulation and protection of 
those lands rest upon him. ( Hidiyak , vol. 

iv. p. 447.) 

LAPIDATION. [ffroffiNo.] 
LAPWING. Arabic hudhud (****). 

The name in the Qur’ftn, Sfirah xxvii. 20, for 
the bird which carried the letter from King 
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Solomon to the Queen of Sheba, [solomon.] 
It la the °* the Old Testameut, 

Lev. xL 19, Deut. xiv. 18. Greek hfo\j/. 
The modern Hoopoe. 

The, commentators al-Jalalan and al- 
Baif&wi say that Solomon, having finished 
the temple of Jerusalem, went in pilgrimage 
to Makkah, whence, having stayed as long 
as he' pleased, he proceeded towards al- 
Yaman; leaving Makkah in the morning, he 
arrived by noon at §an‘a’, and being ex¬ 
tremely delighted with the country, rested 
there. But wanting water to make the ablu¬ 
tion, he looked among the birds for the lap¬ 
wing, whose business it was to find it; for it 
is pretended she was sagaoious or. sharp- 
sighted to disoover water underground,'whioh 
the devils used to draw, after she had marked 
the plaoe by digging with her bill They add 
that this bird was then taking a tour in the 
air, whenoe, seeing one of aer companions 
alighting, she descended also, and having 
had a description given her by the other of 
the oity of Saba 1 , whence she was just ar¬ 
rived, they both went together to take a view 
of the place, and returned soon after Solomon 
had made the inquiry given in the Qufin: 
“ He reviewed the birds and said,‘ How is it 
I do not see al-Hudhud f Is he, then, amongst 
the absent ?' 0 



LAQAB (s~4). A surname. Either 

a title' of honour or a nickname; e.g. Al- 
Hujain ibn Mas*ud cd-Fand, “ the tanner 0 ; 
Abu Sa'id Tdju ’ l-\luluk , “the crown of 
kings 0 ; Ibn Muhammad at-TugA/abi, “ of the 
tribe of Tegblab.” [mamss.] 

LAQlT (^)t in its primitive 

sense, signifies anything lifted from the ground, 
but in the language of the law it signifies a 
child abandoned by those to whom it pro¬ 
perly bel6ngs. The person who finds the 
child is termed the multaqit, or the taker qp. 
[rOUMDLUfG ] 

LARCENY. Arabic sariqah (&y)* 
In the language of the law, tariquh signifies 
tho taking away the property of anpther in a 
secret manner, at a time when such pro¬ 


perty is in custody. Custody is of two kinds: 
1st, by place, for example, a house or a shop; 
and, 2nd, by personal guard, which is by 
means of a personal watch over the property. 

If an adult of sound understanding steal out 
of undoubted custody ten dirhams, or property 
to the value of ten dirhams, tho Muhammadan 
law awards the amputation of a hand, for it 
is said in the Qur'an, Surah v. 42: “ If a man 
or woman steal, cut off their hands. 0 

With regard to the amount of the value 
whioh constitutes a theft, there is some dif¬ 
ference of. opinion. According to Abfi hani- 
fah, it is ten dirhams; according to ash-Shafi*i, 
it is the fourth of a dinar, or twelve dirhams; 
whilst M&lik holds that the sum is three 
dirhams. 

The freeman and the slavo are on equal 
footing with rospeot to punishmont for theft, 
and the hand of the slave is to bo struck off 
in the saino manner as the hand of a froe 
Muslim. 

The theft must be established upon the testi¬ 
mony of two witnesses, but the magistrate 
must examine the witnesses as to the manner, 
time, and plaoe of the theft. The thief must 
also be held in confinement, or suspicion, until 
tho witnesses be fully examined. 

If a party commit a theft, and each of the 
party receive ten dirhams, the hand of each is 
to be out off; but if they receive lets than 
ten dirhams eaoh, they are not liable to ampu¬ 
tation. 

Amputation is not inourred by the theft of 
anything of a trifling nature, such as wood, 
bamboos, grass, fish, fowls, knd garden stuff. 

Amputation is not incurred by the theft of 
such things as quickly decay and spoil, such 
as milk or fruit, nor for stealing fruit whilst 
upon the tree, or grain which has-not been 
reaped, these not boiug considered as in cus- 

liand of a thief is not struck off for 
etoaling any fermented liquor, because be 
may explain his intention in taking it, by 
saying, " I took it with a view to spill it 0 ; 
and also because some fermented liquors ere 
not lawful property. 

'The hand is not to be cut off for stealing a 
guitar or tabor, these being of nso merely as 
idle.amusements. 

Amputation is not incurred by stealing a 
Qur’an, although ash-Shsfi*! maintains that 
it is. 

There is no amputation for stealing tho 
door of a mosque. Nor is the hand struck off 
for stealing a crucifix or a chess board, as it 
is in the thief s powor to excuse himself by 
saying, “ I. took them with a view to break 
mid destroy them, as things prohibited. 0 It 
is otherwise with a .coin bearing the impres¬ 
sion of an idol, by the theft of which amputa¬ 
tion, is incurred; because the money is not an 
object of worship. 

The hand is not to be struck off /or stealing a 
free-born infant, although there be ornaments 
upon it, because a free person is not property ; 
but amputation is inourred by stealing an . 
infant slave, although the stealing of an adult 
slave doos not incut amputation, as such an 
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not does not come under the description o! 
theft, being an usurpation or a fraud. 

Amputation is hot incurred for stealing a 
hook, because the object of the thief oan only 
be its contents and not the property. 

The hand is not cut off for stealing a cur- 
dog, because such an animal is common pro¬ 
perty ; nor for stealing utensils made of wood. 

There is no amputation for stealing from 
the publio treasury, because everything there 
is the common property of all Muslims, and 
in which the thief, as a momber of the ooqi- 
munity has a share. And if a person steal 
from property of whioh he is in part owner, 
amputation is not inflicted. Nor if a oreditor 
steal from his debt is the hand out off. 

The right hand of the thief is to be out off 
at the joint of the wrist and the stump after¬ 
wards cauterised, and fpr the second theft 
the left foot, and for any theft beyond that ho 
must suffer imprisonment. 

al-LAT (*a>W). The name of An 

Idol worshipped by the ancient Arabians, 
probably the Alilat of Herodotus. The idol 
Lit is mentioned in the Qur’in iti conjunction 
withjthe two othor idols, a/-* Uzsd and Manat. 
See Sflrah till. 10: “What think yo, then, of 
al-LAt and al-*Uszi, and Manit, tho third 
Idol besides T 99 

In connection with this verse there is an 
interesting discussion. (See Muir, new ed. 
p, '86.1 Al-Wiqidi and at-Tabari both re¬ 
late that, oh a certain day, the ohief men of 
Makkah assembled in a group beside the 
Ka‘bah, discussed, as was their wont} the 
affairs of the city, whdn the Prophet ap¬ 
peared, and seating himself by them' in a 
friendly nfanner, began to reoite the 68rd 
chapter of the Qurin; add when he had 
reaohed the verse “ What think ye then of 
al-Lit, and al-'Utsl, and Manit, the third 
idol besides t 99 the Devil suggested words of 
reconciliation and compromise with idolatry, 
namely, “These are exalted ‘females, and 
verily their intercession is to be hoped for.” 
These words, however, whioh were reoeived 
by the idolaters with great delight, were 
afterwards disavowed by the Prophet, for 
Gabriol revealed to hifct the true reading, 
namely, “ What think ye thon of al-Lit, and 
al-‘Uszl, and Manit, the third Idol besides ? 
Shall ye have male progeny and God female ? 
This, then, jfare an unjust partition! Verily, 
these are t mere names which ye and your 
fathers have given them." 

The narrative thus related by al-Wtqidi 
and at-Tabar! is given as an explanation of 
Sflrah xxii. 61: “ Nor bare we sent any 
apostle or prophet before thee into whoso 
readings Satan hath not injected some wrong 
desire. 

al-LATIF « The Mjs- 

terioua or the Subtle One. One of the ninety- 
nine attributes of God. Sflrah vi. 108 : “ For 
He is the Subtle (al-Latif\ the All-informed 
(al-K*abir). 

LATlFAH (JaJJ). A term used 

by S8fl mystics for any sign or influence in 
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the- mo], derived from Clod, whioh haa euch 
a mysterious effeot on the hoart that mortal 
man cannot express it in language, just as a 
delicious tasto in the mouth cannot bo exactly 
expressed by the tonguo. ( Kitdbu ’t-Ta'rifdt, 
in loco.) 

LAUGHING. Arabic zahk , zihk 

• • • • • 

(aW*). Heb. (Gen. xviii. 18.) 

Immoderate laughing is generally condemned 
by Muhammadan teachers, for 'Ayishah re¬ 
lates that Mnbammad “ nover laughed a full 
laugh so that tho Insido of bis mouth could 
be seen; he only smilod.” ( Miihkdt , book 
xxii. ch. vii.) 

al-LAUHU ’L - MAHFUZ (cyW 

“ The preserved tablet.” 

In tho Undid and in thoological works it 
is used tp donoto tho tablet on which the 
decrees of God were recorded with reference 
to mankind. In tho Qur'an it only oocurs 
once, when it refers to tho Qur'an itself. 
SQrah Ixxxv. 21, 22: “ It is a glorious Qur'an 
written on the preferred table.” The plural 
tdwdb occurs in Surah vii. 142, for tho tablos 
of tho law gfreri to Moses. 

LAW, The. The words used by 

Muslims to express V the lnw, M ore anh-Shari* ah 
(daiyftJ!) and ash-Shar* (&-*■!!), the'meaning 
of which is “ the wav." The compiler of tho 
Qhfpa&u'l-lMghah defines it as “ the way or road 
in the religion of Muhammad, which God has 
established for tho guidance of His people, both 
for the worship of God and for the duties of 
life.” The term ash-Shari* ah occurs onco in 
the Qur’in, Sflrah xlv. 17: “We (God) put 
thee (Muhammad) in the right tpay concern¬ 
ing' the affair.” The term ash-Shir*ah is 
almost obsolete in books on Muslim theology, 
but it ocours onoe in thq Qur’in, Sflrah v. 
58: “To every one have we given a right 
way." 

In the Traditions and theological works, 
the word aih-Shar 1 is generally used to ex¬ 
press the law of Muhammad. The Hebrew 

iT^JI occurs in tho Qur'ln ns Taurat, and 

T 

is always usod for tho law oi Mosos. 
[TAOBAT.l 

According to Muslim doctors, a»h*Shar* t or 
“the Law,” may be divided into five sections: 
Ptwadat, “belief”; Addb, “moralities”; 
'Ibadat, “ devotions ”; MvPamalat , “ transac¬ 
tions ”: and *Uqubat , “ punishments.” 

, G) f'tiqaddt, embraces all that is contained 
m the six articles of the Muslim faith, namely. 
Belief in (a) God; (6) His angels; (c) His 
Books; (d) Hfc Prophots; (e) The Day of 
Judgment; (/) The Decrees of God. This 
section of Muslim law is termed ‘//mu V* 
*Apu irfj or, “ The Science of the Articles of 
Belief,” and includes all branches of scho¬ 
lastic theology. The books ohiefly consulted 
on this subject in the present work are the 
bharhu 'l-Muwaqif, by Saiyid Shanf-al-Jnr- 
jinl, and the Sharbu 'l-'AqffitL by Mas*fld 
Sa‘du ’d-din at-Taftlslni 

(2) Adah embraces the consideration of all 
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thou© moral excollencos which arc enjoined 
in the Qur’fcn and Traditions, as /££&*, “ sin¬ 
cerity ”; Tawwukkul, “ confidence in Qod ”; 
Taw&fu*, “humility”; Tafun? t “resigna¬ 
tion”; Qa#r* ’/-'Atfla/, “ keeping down one's 
expectation”; Zuhdf% ’d-rfunyd, “ renunciation 
of the world ”; Nafibah, “ giving good counsel 
and advice ”; Qaad*aA, “ contentment; *' 
Sak£au>ah, “ liberality; ” Ilubb, “ love to God 
and man”: Sabr, “patience”; Ac. (Seo 
Majma'u H-Bio dr, voL ii. p. 422.) 

(3) * lbddmi, inoludes all acts of devotion to 
Qod, suoh as are inoluded in the five pillars 
of practice; (a) Recital of the Creed; (b) 
Prayer; (c) Zakdt , or “legal alms”; ( d) 
Sawn, or “fasting”; («) The pilgrimage to 
Makkah. It will also ombrace such reli¬ 


gious aots as Jihad, or warfare for the propa¬ 
gation of the roligion of Islam. 

(4) Mu'amaldt , includes suoh duties as are 
required between man and man, and is 
divided into Mu&hdiamat, “altercations”; 
Mundkabdt, “ nuptials ”; Aminat, “ securi¬ 
ties." tJnder these three heads are embraced 
all the various sections of civil jurispru¬ 
dence such as barter, sale, agency, larceny, 
marriage, divorce, dower, partnership, claims, 


Ac. 

(6) ‘ Uqubdt , denotes the punishments 
instituted in the Qur*in and traditions, 
namely, fa) Q»#d#, ♦* retaliation ”; (b) fiaddu 
'n-snrtmk, punishment for theft by the loss 
of a hand; (e) ffaddu ’t-tind*, punishment 
for fornication and adultery, stoning^ for 
a married person and one hundred lashes for 
an unmarried person; («) ftaddu 'l-qazf, or 
punishment of eighty lashes for slander; 
lladdu 'r-riddak ,or punishment by death 
for apostasy; Jjaddu 'ekshurb, or punish¬ 
ment with eighty la shea for wine-drinking. 

The two common divisions of Muhammadan 
law are l Jhnu * l-Kaldm, or ‘Aga’id, embracing 
all matters of faith ; and *I/mu ’l-Fiqh, which 
includes' all matters of praotico as distin¬ 
guished from artioles of faith. 

Muslim law is also divided into two great 
distinctions of JfosArw*, “ lawful,” and Qbairu 
'l^meuhr&j unlawful,” or, as it is expressed in 
Persian, Bawd and Ndrawd . 

That which is lawful is graded into five 
classes. (1) Farf, that whioh is proved bo- 
yond all doubt to have been enjoined either in 
the Qur’an or in a tradition of undoubted 
authority, and the denial or disobedienoe of 
which Is positive infidelity. (2) Wgib, 
that which is obligatory, but of which 
there is .some doubt whether or not it 
was enjoined in the Qur’in or in a tradition 
of undoubted authority. (8) Sunnah, that 
whioh was practised bv Muhammad; (4) 
Muatdbabb, that whioh Muhammad and his 
Companions sometimes did and sometimes 
omitted; (6) Mubdb, that which is desirable, 
but which may be omitted without fear of sin. 

Things which are unlawful are graded 
Into three classes: (1) Afuftid, that whioh is 
most vicious and corrupting, a mortal sin; 
(2) Hardm . that which is distinctly forbidden; 
?8) Makrih , that which is generally held to 
ne unclean. 


These distinctions of lawful and unlawful, 
with their various subdivisions, apply to all 
branches of Muslim law, whethbr it relate to 
ordinary duties of life, or yf devotion to God. 

It will be seen how important a place the 
example, practices, and sayings of Muham¬ 
mad occupy in the moral law of Islim. 
This branon of Muslim law is oalled as- 
Sunnah, or the custom of Muhammad, and 
is distinguished as— 

(1) Sunnatu that which Muham¬ 

mad himself did, 

(2} Sunnatu ’l-qauti, that whioh Muham¬ 
mad $aid should bo practised. 

(8) Sunnatu 't-tamrtri, that whioh was done 
in the presence of .Muhammsjl, and whioh he 
appears to have sanctioned. 

It is therefore a serious mistake to sup¬ 
pose that the Qur'an contains all that it 
estoeinod necessary for faith and practice in 
Islam; the example of Muhammad is as bind¬ 
ing upon the Muslim as any injunction con¬ 
tained in the Quriftn itself, for noither that 
which is Fa*f nor that’ which is Sunnah can 
be omitted without sin. 

The true origin and fountain of all law is 
the Qur’in and the Traditions, and no Muslim 
school of theology has ever rojected the Tra¬ 
ditions. They are binding upon Sunni, and 
Shi‘ah, and Wahhabi; the only difference 
between the Sunni and 8hi*ah being that 
they reoeive different collections of Traditions. 
The Wahhibis receive those of the 8unnis, 
and call themselves Aiubadditin, or tradi- 
tionists. 

In addition to the Qur’in and Hadi| (or 
Traditions), both Sunni and 8hi‘ah Muslims 
acknowledge the concurrence of the learned, 
called Ijma\ the Shi‘ahs believing that they 
still possess Mujtahids capable of giving an 
infallible interpretation of the law; the 
Sunnis, on tho other hand, confessing that, 
siuce the days of the four great doctors (Abb 
Hanifah, Malik, ash-Shfcfi*i, and Ibn Qa&osi), 
Ijmd* has not been possible; whilst the Wah- 
hkbis aooept only the Ijmd i of those who con¬ 
versed with the Prophet himself. The fourth 
foundation of orthodoxy in'both Sunni and 
Shi‘ah schools is the system of interpretation 
called Qijfdi, or ratiocination. 

I. The /Swam# ’ all receive the same oolloo- 
tions of traditions, especially, those whioh are 
known as the “six oorreot books,” the 
SaAibu H-Bukhari, the Sabibu Aluekm, the 
Stoiona '{-TYnftSft* Sunanu AH Mud, Sm&m 
an-Naeafi, and Sunanu lb n Aiqjak. The 
compilation by the Imim Mfilik, whioh is 
first in order ofdate, is also a oolleytioh of 
traditions of very great authority. ,[xnu>i- 
nova.] 

These different sects of Sunnis do not 
differ in util, or iurdamentals of religious 
belief, but in minor rules of practice, and in 
certain legal interpretations; but being of dif 
ferent opinions and broaching in some re¬ 
specte separate doctrines, four schools of 
jurisprudence have beeu established, known 
as Hanafi , Shdfi'i, Ifanbati, and Maid*. 

Tbo differences amongst these four Sunni 
schools are based either upon different tradi- 
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tions or npon different interpretations of the 
same traditions, also npon the various ways 
in which the liberty of 91 yd#, or ratiocination, 
has been exercised. Oonsequcntly the number 
of works whioh have appearod on the sub¬ 
jects of soholastio science and jurisprudence, 
has been very great indeed. 

We are indebted to Mr. Shame Ohurun« 
Sircar, the learned and able Tagoro Professor 
of Law in Oaloutta, for the following rdtumd 
of the principal Sunni writings on ash-Shar*. 

“ The ohief works that treat generally of 
the doctrines of the four principal sects of 
the Snnnfs, are mentioned by Hdjf Khalffah 
to be the Jdmi-ul-Mazdhib ( Jami'u 'l-Maza- 
htb), tbe Mcrimaa-ul-Khildfiyat, the Yandbiya- 
ul-Ahkdm ( Yan&bi'u 7-AAMm), the Uyum , and 
the Zubdat-ul-Ahkdm. The Kant-ua-JMkdlk 
(Kansu 'd-Daqffiq), by An-Na*aff, is a book 
of great reputation, principally derived from 
the Wdf\\ and containing questions and de¬ 
cisions according to' the doctrines of Abd- 
Hanifah, Abd-Yusuf, Imim Muhammad, 
Zufar, Shdflf, Malik, and others. Many com¬ 
mentaries have been written on the last men¬ 
tioned work : the most famous of them is the 
Bahr-wr-RdVt (al-Bahru V-JWYg), which may, 
Indeed, almost be Qaid to hare superseded its 
original, at least in India. The Bahr-ur-Rdtk 
is by Zainu-ul-Adbidin Bin Nujaim-ul Misrf 
(Ibn Najtm), a.h. 970. The Multaka-al- 
Abhdr (Mrntaqa % Abhor), by Shaikh Ibrdhfm 
Bin Munammad al-Halabf , who died A.H. 966,* 
is a universal code of Muhammadan law. It 
gives the differunt opinions or dootrines of 
Abil Hanffah, Mdlik, Shdflf, and Hanbal, the 
chief Mujtahid ImAmsand the founders of 
the four great sects of Sunnis, and illustrates 
them by those of the principal jurisconsults 
of the sohool of Abd Hanffah. It is more 
frequently referred to as an authority through¬ 
out Turkey, than any other treatise on juris¬ 
prudence. 

44 The digests inculcating exclusively the 
dootrines of each of the said four great sects 
are, indeed, numerous, though a very few of 
them whioh maintain the dootrines of the 
Mdlikf, or Shift!, or Hanbalf sects are used 
in India. Digests written by Milik or any 
of his followers arc scarcely found in India. 

“Of the digests maintaining the Milikf 
dootrines, twonave lately appearod in France 
(by M. Vincent, 1642 ; M. Perron, 1848 ). 
The first work of Shifif, entitled.the Util 
(U$ut), or fundamentals, which contains tbe 
principles of the Muhammadan civil and canon 
law, may be classed as a digest. The Mukh¬ 
tasar, the Mansur, the Raid ti-ul- Mua tabirah 
(ar-Rasffilu 'l-Mtftabara A), and the Kitab- 
ul- WatdVc, are amongst the other works 
written by Abd IbnChfm Bin Yahiyd-al- 
Musani, a distinguished disciple of Shafif, 
and a native of Egypt (a.h. 264), and are 
aooording- to the doctrines of Shdflf. The 
works by Ibnu Hambal and his followers are 
few in number, and rare. 

“ The followers of tho Hanfff sect, which 
obtains most oommonly amongst the Muham¬ 
madans of India, have, like others, divided 
their law into two general branches or parts, 


respectively called the Fikah (law, religious 
and secular), and Fardis (the succession to, 
and division of, inheritance). 

“ The works which are on Fikah ( Fink ), and 
whioh are considered as tho chief authorities 
of the Hanfff sect, are the following:—Abd 
Hanffah s own digest of law, entitled the 
Fikah-ul-A kbar (al-Fiqhu 7 -Akbar), This is the 
first in rank, and has been commented upon 
by various writers, many of whom are men¬ 
tioned by Hdjf Khalffah. The doctrines of 
that great lawyer, however, are sometimes 

? [ualified or dissented from by his two 
amous pupils, Abd Yusuf and ImdmAfuham- 
mad. 1 The work entitled Adab-ul-Kdzi, whioh 
treats of the duties of a magistrate, is known 
to have been written by Abd Yusuf. Save 
and exoept this! no other work appears to 
have been oomposed by him. He, however, 
is said to have supplied his notes to his pupil 
Imdm Muhammad, Who made use of them in 
the composition of his own works. The 
works of Imim Muhammad are six in num¬ 
ber, five of whioh are, in common, entitled 
the Zdhir-ur-Rawdudt (Zdhiru *r-Rav*dudt, 
conspicuous traditions or reports). They 
are: 1. The Jdmi-ul-Kabir (al-Jami'u 7- 

Kabdr ); 2. Jdmi-u$*8aghir (al-Jam'u V 
Sagtfr) ; 8 . Mabsut ft Font-ul- Hanffiydl; 4. 
Ziydddt Ji Fani-ul-Han\fiydt / and 6. Siyar 
al-Kabir wa Saghtr. The Natoddir, the sixth 
and last of the known compositions of Imim 
Muhammad, though not so highly esteemed 
as the others, is still greatly respected as an 
authority. 

“ The next authorities among the Hanafis, 
after the founder of their sect and his two 
disoiples, are the Imim Zufar Bin al-Hasfl 
who was ohief judge at Basrah, where he 
died (a.h. 168), and Hasan Bin Zlyid, Those 
lawyers are said to have been contemporaries* 
friends, and scholars of Abd-Hanffah, and 
their works are quoted here as authorities for 
Abd Hanffah's dootrines, more especially 
when the two disoiples are silent. The most 
oelebratod of the several treatises known by 
the name of Addb-ul Kdti was written by Abd 
Bakr Ahmad Bin ‘Umar. ul-Khassif (a.h. 
261). An abridgement of the Hanaff doo¬ 
trines, called the Mukhtasar uUTdhdvi , was 
written by Abd Jaafar Ahmad Bin Muham¬ 
mad at-Tahavf (a.h. 881), who wrote also a 
commentary on tbe Jdmt us-Saghfr of Imim 
Muhammad. 

“The Mukhtasar lil-Kuduri , by Abd ul- 
Husain Ahmad Bin Muhammad al-Kuddrf 
(a.h. 228) is among the most os teemed of 
the works which follow the doctrines of Abd 
Hanffah. There is a well-known commen¬ 
tary on the Mukhtasar lil-Kuduri , entitled 
Al-Jauharat un-Nayyirah , which is some¬ 
times called Al-Jaukarat ul-Munirah. The 
digest, entitled the Mabsut (al-Mabtut), was 
oomposed by Shams-ul-Aimmah Abu Bakr 
Muhammad as-Sarakhsi whilst in prison 
at U'sjand. This is a work of great extent 
and authority. He was also tho author 
of the most celebrated work entitled AU 
Muhit ( al-Muhit ), whioh is deriyed in a great 
measure from the Mabsut , the Ziydddt , and 
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thfr Nawddir of Imim Mohammad. The 
work entitled the Muh(t r by Burh£n-ud-dln 
Mahmiid Bin Ahmad, already epoken of, ia 
not ao greatly eateemed aa the Muhit at- 
Sarakhti (MuhH.n ’f-Sarakhri). A compen¬ 
dium of Al-KuddrI’s Mulch tat car, which he 
entitled the Tuhfat-ul-Fukahd (TuJkfatu 7- 
FuoahiT), waa oomposed by Shaikh AM-ud-din 
Man a mm ad aa-Samarkandi. The work of AM' 
ud-dln waa commented appn by his pupil Abd 
Bakr Bin Maauild. • 

“ There are several Arabic works on phi* 
losophioal and theological subjects which 
bear the name of Al-Hiddyah (tho guide). 
The work entitled Al-Hiddyah fi-al-Faru, or 
the guide in particular points, is a digest, of 
law acoording to the doctrines of Abd Hanlfah 
and his. disciples Abd Yusuf and Imdm Mu¬ 
hammad. Tho author of this work' is Shaikh 
Buriutn-ud-dln All (a.b. 608), whose. reputa¬ 
tion as a lawyer was beyond that of all his 
contemporaries. This Hiddyah is a Commen¬ 
tary on the Buddya-vl-Mubtadd , an introduc¬ 
tion to the study of luw, writton by the same 
author in a stylo exceedingly conoiae and 
close. In praise of the Hiddyah, Htfji Khali- 
fah says, ' It has been declared,. like the 
Kurdn , to have superseded all previous books 
on the law; that all persons should remember 
the rules prdsoribed in it, and that it should 
be followed as a guide through life.' The 
Hiddyah has, besides the Kifdyah, many 
other ^commentaries, as a work of so great 
celebrity and authority is oxpeotad lo havo. 
Tho principal ones are the Jnuuah, Qlndyah), 
the Nikdyah , and the Fath-ul-Kubir. 

“ The name Indyah, however, is given to 
two commentaries on the Hiddyah . Of these, 
the one composed by Shaikh Kawal-ud-din 
Muhammad Bin Mahmiid, who died a.h. 786, 
is highly esteemed and useful. Supplying by 
way of innuendoes what was- omitted or left 
to implication, also expressing what waa un¬ 
derstood hi the Hiddyah, and explaining the 
words and expounding the * passages of the 
original by the insertion of explanatory 
phrases, the author of the Indyah has rendered 
the work enok as to be considered of itsolf one 
of his own principal works, with citations of 
passages from the Hiddyah . 

“ The Nihdyah is composed by Husam-ud- 
din HuSain Bui Ah, who is said to haye been 
a pupU of Burhin-pd-din All. This is said to 
be tne first commentary composed on the 
Hiddyah ; and it is important for haying added 
the law of inheritance to the Hiddyah , whioh 
treats only of the Fikah. Tho commentary, 
entitled the Kifdyah, is by Iraam-ud-dfn Amir 
Kitib Bin Amir Umar, who had previously 
written another explanatory gloss of the same 
work, and entitled it the Uhuyat-ul-Baydn 
The Kifdyah was finished* A.H. 747, and, 
besides the author's own observations, it gives 
coucisely tho substance of other commenta¬ 
ries. 

“ The Fath-ul-Kabir til-Adjiz, ul-Fakir , by 
Kamdl-ud-dln Muhammad as-SiwAsI, com¬ 
monly called Ibnu Hamm Am, who died a.h. 
861, is the most comprehensive of all the 
comments on tho Iliduyah ihnd includes a col¬ 


lection of declsfbns whioh render it extremely 
useful. The short commentary entitled the 
Fawdidf written by Hamfd-ud-dfn All, Al- 
Bukhirl. who died ah. 667, is said to be the 
first of all the commentaries on the Hiddyah . 
The Wdfi, by Abd-ul-BarakAt Abd ullah Bin 
Ahmad, commonly called HAfla-ud-din an- 
Nasaff, and its commentary the Kdfx, by the 
same author, are works of authority. An- 
Nasafi died A.H. 710. 

“ The Vikdyah (al- Witjayuh), which was 
written in the seventh century of tho Hijrah 
by BurhAn ash-Shariyat Mahmiid, is an 
elementary work to enable the student to 
study and understand the Hiddyah . The 
Vikdyah is printed, and invariably studied, 
with its oelebratod commentary, the Shark ul- 
Vikdyah, written by IJhaidullah Bin Masudd, 
who died a.b. 745. The Sharh-uhVikdjfah 
ooutains the text of the Vikdyah, with a gloss 
most perspicuously explanatory and illustra-* 
tive; so much so, that those chapters of it 
whioh treat of marriage, dower, and divoroe, 
uro studied in tbe Madrassahs of India in 
preferenoo to the Hiddyah itself. There are 
also other commentaries on the Vikdyah , but 
not so useful as the above.. Ou the Sharh-ul- 
Vikdyah , again, there is an excellent com¬ 
mentary, entitled the Chalpi , written by Akhi 
Yusuf Bin Junld. who was one of the then 
eight professors at Constantinople. This work 
was commenced ’ to be written about a.h, 
891, and completed a.h. 901; and the whole of 
it was published'in Calcutta A.H. 1245, and 
extracts therefrom have been printed. 

“ The Nikdyah (an-Niqayah), another ele¬ 
mentary law book, is the work bf the 
author of the Sharh-ul - Vikdyah . It is some¬ 
times called the Mukhtutac «7- Vikdyah , being, 
in fact, an abridgment of that work. Three 
comments on the Nikayah are inuoh esteemed; 
thoy were written respectively by Abu ul- 
Mukiiriin Bin Abd-ullah (a.ii. 907), Abd ^li 
Bin Muhammad al-BlrJindi (a.h. 986), and 
Shams ud-dln Mu h a mm ad al-Khurasanf Al- 
Kohistdnl (a.il 041). The last commentary 
is entitled the Jdmi-ur-Rumuz (Jitmi'u V- 
Rumuz ), which is the fullest and the clearest 
of the lot, as well as one of the most useful 
law books. 

“ The Athbah wa an~Nuzdir (al-Athbmh wa 
*n-NagiVir ) is also an oleinentary work of 
great reputation. It was composed by Zain- 
al-Adbialn, the author of the Bahr-itr-Rdik 
already mentioned. HAjf Khalffah speaks of 
this work in high terms, • and enumerates 
several appendioee to it that have boon com¬ 
posed at different times. The treatise on 
exegesis entitled tho'Nur-ul-A nwdr Ji Sharah 
ul-Mandr (Niru 7 -Anwar fi Sharhi *l-Manor), 
by Shaikh Jtin Bin Abd Sayyid Al-Makki 
(Shaikh Jiwan ihn Abu Sa*id), was printed in 
Calcutta (a. i*. 1819), aud is froqueutly re¬ 
ferred to as a book of authority. A small 
tract on the sources of the Sharaa, entitled 
the Utnl-uth-Shuthi, together with an expla¬ 
natory commentary, was printed in litho¬ 
graphy, at Delhi, in the year a.ix 1847. 

a The Tanyir-ul-Abtdr (Tanwtru ’l-Abfdr), 
composed by Shaikh Bhama-ud-dln Muham- 
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mad Bin Abd-uUah-al-Ghassf (a.h. 995), is 
one of the most celebrated and usoful books 
according to the Hanfff doctrines. This work 
has many commentaries. One of them, en¬ 
titled the Manh-ul- Gh'xffdr (Manftu *U Q]y xf' 
far) y whioh is written bv tho author himself, 
it a work of considerable extent. 


. M The Lhirr-ul-Mukhtdr , which is another 
commentary on the 1'antrCr-ul-Absdr, is a work 
of great celebrity. This work was written 
(a.h. 1071) by Muhammad Ali-ud-Pfn Bin 
Shaikh All al-Hiskaff. Though a commen¬ 
tary, it it virtually a digest, which of itself 
has several commentaries, the most cele¬ 
brated of them is the Tahtdvf, a work used 
In India. Another commentary on the Durr - 
w/- Mukktdr is the Radd-ul~Muhtdr. This is 
a very copious work, comprising an Immonse 
number of oases and deoisiona HtustratiTO of 
the principles oontained in the principal work. 
The Durr-uI-Mukhtdr treats not only of the 
Fikah but also of thA FarAfc. 'It is used by 
the followers of the Hanlff doctrines where- 
ever they are, but.it is most highly esteemed 
lU Arabia, where it is studied and referred to 
in preferonoe to other books of law! 

" Many works hare been written according 
to the dootrinee of Abd Hanffah in the 


Turkish' Empire, and are received there as 
authorities. The most celebrated of those 


is the Multoka-ut-Abhdr, by Shaikh IbrAhiin 
Bin Muhammad al-Halabf, the Ihnr-ul-Iluk- 
kdm % by Mullah Khusni, Kdnun-ndmai-Jatd , 
a tract on penal laws, Ac. 

“ The treatises on the laws of inheritance, 
according, to the dootrinee of Shifif, are 
the Fardlz-ul- M u tawalU, by Abd Say id 
Abd-ur-Rahmin Bin Maxnun-ul-Mutawalli 
(who died A.H. 478), tho Fardtv-ul-Mykud- 
dasf, by Abd-ul-Fazl Abd-ul-Malik Bin 
Ibrihfm al-Hamaddnf Al- Mukuddasf, and 
Abd Munsdr Abd-ul-Kahfr AI-Baghdddf (who 
died respectively a.h. 489 and 499); At- 
FaraU-ul~Faxdr{ , by BnrhAn-ud-dfn Abd IfchAq 
Al-FacArf, commonly called Ibnn FirkAh (who 
died in a.el 729), and Al-FardH ul~Farihyah t 
by ghams-ud-dfn Muhammad Bin KiUAyf 
(who died ajl 777). 

“Of the books on the law of inheritanoe 
according to the Hanfff doctrines, the most 
celebrated, and the one Invariably oonsulted 
In India, is the Sirdftyyah {aM-8irdjlyah) t whioh 
is also oalled the Fardtn-M9-Sajdw<m<Ai being, 
ai it Is, oompoeed by Sirdj-nd-Dfn Muham¬ 
mad bin Abd-ur-Rashfd ss r SajAwaodf. This 
work has been commented upon by a vast 
number of writers, upwards ot forty being 
enumerated in the Keuhf-ut-Zmun by HAjf 
Khalffah. The most celebrated ot these com¬ 
mentaries, and the moat generally used to ex¬ 
plain the text Of the Sirajiywh t is tho Shari- 
fitnah (atk-Skarifiyak), by Sayyid Sharif All 
Bin Muuammad Al-JurJAnf (who died a.h. 814). 

11 There is another kind of digest which 
treats of tho Ihn-uLFatdwd (the soienoe of 
deoiaions). The works of this nature are also 
very numerous, and are, for the most part, 
oalled Fatdwd (decisions), with the names of 
their authors; and, though called Fatdwd, 
most of them contain also the rules of law 
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as woll as legal deoiaions. Of those again, 
some treat of the Fikah alone, others of the 
FarATs (inheritance) also; some of them, 
moreover, treat of the decisions of particular 
lawyers, or those found in particular hooka; 
others treat of those which (end to illustrate 
the dootrines of the several soots; whilst the 
rest of them sire devoted to recording the 
opinions of learned Jurists 

“ Thera are several oolleotions of decisions, 
sooording to the dootrines of ShAfif. The 
one most osteemed seems to be the Fatdwd Ibn 
ua-Saldh, by Abd Amru-UsmAn Bin Abd-ur 
RahmAn ash-Shihraztfrl, commonly called 
Ibn Us-Salih, who died in a.h. 849. Ibn a 
FirkAh, the author of the Fardtz-ul~FaxdrC 
(a treatise on inheritance), also made a col¬ 
lection of decisions according to the same 
dootrines, which is called, after his name, the 
Fatdwd-i-Ibnu Firkdk . 

“ Of the FatAwAs of the Hanlff dootrines 
the following are generally known in India. 
The. Khuldtat m-Fatdwd (Khmldsatu 7- 
Fatawa), by ImAm Iftikbar-ud-Dfn Tahir Bin 
Ahmad Al-BukhArf, who died ai 649, is a 
select collection ot decisions ot great autho¬ 
rity. The Zakkirat-ul-Fatdwd {Zekfflrat* 7* 
Fatdwd ), sometimes called the Zakkfrat-u/- 
Burkdntuah , by BnrhAn-nd-Dfn Bin Mizah al- 
Bukhirl. the author of the MuMt+ul- Burhdnl, 
is also a celebrated, though not a largh, ool- 
leotion of decisions, principally taken from 
the Muhtt. The Fatdwd-i-Kdtf Kk&% by 
ImAm Fakhr-ud-Dfa Hasan Bin Mansdr af- 
U’sjandf al-Fsrghdm, commonly called KA«f 
IthAn, who died a.hl 592, is a work held In 
very high authority. It is replete with oa»4» 
of common occurence, and is, therefore, of 
great practical utility, moro ©specially as 
many of the decisions are illustrated by 
proofs and reasoning on which they am 
founded. The two works entitled the f\isdl- 
ulrlttunUhi and Furdl-ul-Truddiah, ware incor¬ 
porated in a collection entitled the Jdmi-wZ- 
Fusdlain, which is a work of some celebrity. 
It was compiled by Badr-ud-Dih Muhammad, 
known by the name of Ibn-ul-Kfaf SmAwa 
nah (aii. 898). The Fatdwd ax-Zahmyak, 
which contains decisions collected partly 
from tho Khixdnnl-ul- Wdhiydt, was written by 
Jahfr-ud-Dfn Abtf IJakr • Muhammad ' Bin 
Ahmad al-Bukb Arf (a.h. 619). The Kwsiyat- 
ul-Muniyat ie a collection of decisions of con 
siderable authority by MukhtAr Bin Mahmdd 
Bin Muhammad as-ZAhidf Abd-ur-RiJA al- 
Ghaxmlnf, surnamed Najm-ud-Dfa, who died 
a.h. 658. An-Navavf, the author of the bio¬ 
graphical dictionary entitled the Tahrfb-ul 
Awmd (Tahgtbv V-Asmo*), who died a.h. 677. 
made a collection of deoiaions of some note, 
which is oalled tho Fatdwd an-Navavt. He 
also oomposed a smaller work of the some 
nature, entitled al - Matdti -«/- Mmkimtnat 
(‘ Ufuh al-Mata'ili ’ 2-Muhimmah ), arranged in 
the manner of question and answer. The 
KMxdna t-ul- Mujtiyin , by Imitn Husain Bin 
Muhammad ae-SamaAnf, who completed his 
\work in ax 740, contains a large collection 
ef decisions, and is a book of some authority 
in India. The KMtdnal-ul-Fatdwd, by Ahmad 
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Bi a Muhammad Abu Bakr al-Hauaft, is & col- 
lection of decisions made towardj the end of 
the eighth century of the Hijrah, and com¬ 
prises questions of rare occurrence. The 
Fatdwd Tdtdr-Khdniyah was originally a* 
large collection of Fatawto, in several vdlumes, 
by Imam A&lim Bin AM al-Hanafi, taken from 
the Aluhtt-ul-Burhuni, tho Zakkirnt, the 
KJidniyah, and the Zahiriyah. Afterwards, 
however, a selection was made from theso 
decisions by Imam Ibrahim Bin Muhammad 
al-Halabf, 'who died a.h 966, and an epitome 
was thus formed, which is in one volume, and 
still retains the title of Tdtdr-Khdniyah. The 
Fatdwd-i-Ahl-us-Samarkand, is a collection of 
the deoiaions of those learned men of the city 
of Samarkand who are omitted, or lightly 
passed over, in the Fatawd- Tdtdr Khdniyah 
and the Jdmi-ul-Fusulain , to both of which 
works it may be considered a supplement. 
The Fatdwd at-Zamiyah contains deoiaions 
by Zain ul-Aabidin Ibrahim Bin Nujaim al- 
Misrf, the author of the Bahr-ur-Rdik and 
the Aahbah wa-an-Nazdir. They wore col¬ 
lected by his son Ahmad (about a.h. 970). 
The Fatdwd al-Ankiravi, a collection of deci¬ 
sions of al-Ankiravi by Shaikh-ul-Isldm Mu¬ 
hammad Bin al-Husain, who died A.H. 1096, 
is a work of authority. The Fatdwd IJdtn- 
mddiyah , though it seems to be a modern 
compilation, is a work of considerable autho¬ 
rity. 

44 Tipii Sultdn ordered a collection of Fatd- 
wSs to be made in Persian by a society of 
the learned of Mysore. It comprises three 
hundred and thirteen chapters, and is entitled 
the Fat dwd-i-Muhammad. 

“Mr. Harrington, in his analysis (vol. i. 2nd 
ed.), mentions a few other books of Faldwa, 
via. the Fatdwd * Bazdziah, the Fatdwd 
Nakshbandiyah , the Mukhtdr-ul-Fatdwd , and 
the Fatdwd Kardkhani . • The last of these he 
desoribes to be a Porsian compilation, the cases 
included in which 'were collected by Mullah 
Sadar-ud-Dfn Bin Yakiib, and arranged some 
years after his death by Kara Khdn, in the 
rsign of Sqltdn AM-ud-Din. 

“ The following works of the present class, 
published at Constantinople, and containing 
deolsiona according to the doctrines of Abd 
Hanffah, may be noticed. A collodion of 
Fatwas in the Turkish and Arabic languages, 
■ entitled the Kitdbfi al-Fikah al-Kaduri , com¬ 
posed by Hafiz Muhammad Bin Ahmad al- 
KadiSsf a . h . 1226. The Fatdwd-i-A bd-ur- 
Rahim Effendi, is a collection of judgments 
pronounoed at various times in Turkey, and 
collected by the Mufti Abd-ur-Rahim. It 
was printed in the year 1827. Dabagzadeh 
Nuamin Effendi is the author of a collection 
of six hundred and seventy decisions, which 
is entitled the T\ihfat us-Sukvk , ’and was 
published in the year 1832. 

44 The J&mi-ul-ijaratin (Jami'u U-ljariit) is a 
collection of decisions relating to the law of 
.farming and the tenure of land, by Muhammad 
Aarif. It was printed in ths year 1836. 

44 A collection of Fatwls relating to leases 
was publishsd at Constantinople by M. 
D’Adelbourg, in the year 1838. Prefixed to 


this collection are the principles of the law of 
lease, according to the Multaka ; and it is fol¬ 
lowed* by an analytical table, facilitating re¬ 
ference to the various decisions. 

44 Of the Fatwas which treat both of the 
Fikab and FarAiz, two are most generally 
UHod in India. These are the Fatdwd Sira - 
jiyyah and Fatdwd Alamgin. The Fatdwd 
Sirdjiyyah , with some principles, contains a 
collection of decisions on cases which do not 
genorally occur iu other books. The Fatdwd 
Alamgin, with opinions and precepts of law, 
contains an immense number of law oases. 
This work, from its comprehensive nature, is 
applicable to almost every case that arises 
involving points of the Hanifi doctrines. 
Although opinions of modern compilers are 
not esteemed u of equal authority with those 
of the older writers on jurisprudence, yet 
being composed by a great number of the 
most learned lawyers of the age f and by 
order of the then greatest person of the 
realm, the Emperor Aurungseb Alamgir (by 
whose name the book ia designated), the 
Fatdwd AUongiri ia esteemed as a very high 
authority in India; and containing, as it does, 
decisions on cases of any shape baaed upon 
unquestionable authorities, this book ia here 
referred'to more frequently than any other 
work of a similar nature, and has not up to 
this day boon surpassed by any work,-except 
perhaps, by the Radd-vl-Muhtdr, already 
spoken of. During the long rule of the Mu¬ 
hammadans in India, the Fatdwd Alamgin 
alone appears to have been translated into 
Persian, by order of Z 6 b-un-nis&, daughter of 
the Emperor Arungzeb Alamgir. Since the 
establishment of the British Qoverament in 
India, the books of Jinayah and Hudifd from 
the Fatdwd Alamgiri were translated into 
Persian, under the direction of the Gounoil of 
the College of Fort William in Oaloutta, by 
the then Kazi-ul-Kuzz£t, Muhammad Najm 
ud-Din Khan, and were published in the yean 
1818, together with a Persian treatise on 
Tdzirdt, by the same author. 

14 In -the same year tho book on Tdtirat 
from the Durr-ul-Mukhtdr was translated, 
printed, and published, by Moulavi Muham¬ 
mad Khalil-ud-Din, under the orders of Mr. 
Harrington, tho then Ojiicf Judgo of the la to 
Sudder Dewany Adawlut. 

44 The Hiddyah was translated into Persian by 
four of the moat learned Moulavis of that time 
and of this country (India). Unfortunately, 
however, the learned translators have, in the 
body of the book, inserted many things by way 
of explanatory remarks and illustrative expo¬ 
sitions, instead of subjoining them in the form 
of notes. Furthermore, they have, in a con¬ 
siderable degree, deviated from the original. 
For all these reasons, we are warranted to 
say, that tho Persian version of the Hiddyah 
does not represent a true picture of the 
original. 

44 Maonaghton’s Principles of Muhammadan 
Law were translated into Urdu and litho¬ 
graphed, many years ago, in Dehli. Another 
translation of the same work was made and 
published in Calcutta a few yeare fcgo. 
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11 Th'' work entitled tho Bighyat-i- Bahis, 
by Al-Mutakannah, which is a tract treating 
of Zaid's system of Fard'iz, was translated 
into English by Sir William Jonos. A trans¬ 
lation of the Sir&jiyyah also was made *>y 
Sir William Jones, who at tho same time made 
an abstraot translation of its celebrated com¬ 
mentary (the SharifiyyahY with the addition of 
illustrations and exemplifications from his own 
brain and pen. A translation of the selected 
portions from tho two bookB of the Fat6wa-i- 
Alamgiri, which comprise the subjeot of sale, 
was published by Mr. Neil Baillie. 

“The Persian version of the Hiddyah, 
already notioed, was, by order of Warren 
Hastings, commenced to be translated into 
English by Mr. James Anderson, bnt shortly 
after, he being engaged in an important 
foreign employment, the translation was 
finished, ana revised by his colleague, Mr. 
Oharles Hamilton. It is a matter of regret 
that the translation in question was not 
executed from the original Hid Ayah itself, 
instead of from its Persian translation, which 
contains frequent explanatory remarks and 
illustrative expositions interpolated in the 
book itself, instead of being subjoined by way 
of notes. Added to this, the Persian trans¬ 
lators hare, in a considerable degree, deviated 
from the original. 

“ Of the digests of Muhammadan law in 
English, the first appears to be the chapter 
on, criminal law of the Muhamfiiadans as 
modified by regulations. This is incorporated 
in Harrington's Analysis of Bengal Regula¬ 
tion*. An abstract of Muhammadan law, 
which is from the pen of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Vans Kennedy, will be found in the .Journal of 
the Royal Ariatic Society. * This work,' says 
Mr. Morley, ' is well worthy the attention of 
the student.' The work entitled the Principle* 
and Precedent* of Mudummadan Law, written 
by Mr. (afterwards Sir) William Hay Mac- 
naghten, is the clearest or easiest, if not the 
amplest or sufficient, work on that law 
hitherto written in English. Mr. Neil Baillie's 
Muhammadan Law of Inheritance , according 
.to Abd Hanffah and his f Clio were, with ap¬ 
pendix containing authorities from the original 
Arabic, is an excellent work of the kind. 
The treatise on inheritance, gift, will, sale, and 
mortgage,'oompiled by Mr. P. E. Elberling, a 
Danish judge at Seramporo, In the year 1844, 
oontains principles of Muhammadan law, with 
those of the other laws, as used in India. 

“In the year 1865, Mr. Neil Baillie, the 
author of the work already, mentioned, 
completed and published a digost of Muham¬ 
madan law on all the subjects to which tlvo 
Muhammadan law is usually applied by the 
British Oourts of Justioe in India. It gives 
translations of almost all the principles and 
some of the oases contained in the latdwd 
Alamairi) the great digest of Muhammadan 
law m India, and quotes occasionally other 
available authorities. Being general lv close 
to the original, and fully dealing with the 
subjsets it treats of, this work must be said 
to be authentic, as well as the amplest of the 
digests of Muhammadan law hitherto written 
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in English according to the dootrines of the 
Hanifi sect." (See the Tagore Law Lecture *, 
1873, by Shama Ohuran Sircir; Thacker, 
Spink A Go., Calcutta.) 

H.—Th* ShPahs, although they are divided 
amongst themselves into numerous sects 
which differ from eaoh other in various points 
of religious belief, aro unanimous in rejecting 
the collections of Traditions of the Sunnis. The 
Sunnis arrogato to themselves tho title of Tra- 
ditionists, but this does not imply that the 
ShT'ahs do not receive the Hadi$, but merely 
that they reject the “ six oorreot books ” of 
their opponents. 

The works on Hadis compiled by the 
Shiahs are very numerous, and they main¬ 
tain that they havo earlior and more authentic 
collections than those of thejjutmls. They 
say that in the time of al-lfasan and al- 
Husain, a certain person who was grandfather 
to ‘Abdu 'll&h ibn 'All ibn Abi $hu*bah al- 
Halabf, collected traditions and gave them to 
his grandson for oaroful record. This reoord 
was verified and corrected by Imim Ja*far 
ap-Sadiq. The Sunni doctor, Abfi IJanifah, 
was a pupil of this distinguished personage 
in his earlier days, but afterwards separated 
from hhn and established a school of his own. 

There are four books of traditions, known as 
the Rutub-i-Arba*ah, which seem to be held in 
the same estimation by the Shl'ahs, as the 
six of the Sunnis. They aro entitled 

the Tahiib, the Ittibjar , the Jvq/f, and Man 
la Ya*tah?irah al-Faqih. [traditions.] 

Mr. Shama Ohuran Sircar, Tagore Pro¬ 
fessor of Law, haa also reviewed the Shl*ah, 
or Imamlyah, law books, and we are Indebted 
to him for the following rdkumi :— 

“One of the oarliest works on civil and 
criminal laws was written by Abdullah Bin 
All al Halabf. But it does not* appear that 
any of his legal compositions are.extant. 

“ A number of law-treatises of the present 
class was composed by Tunas Bln Abd ur- 
Rahmdn (already spoken of as a writer on 
traditions). The most famous of these trea¬ 
tises is entitled the Jdmi-ul-Kabir. 

“Several works on law were written by 
Abii al-Hassn Alf Bin el-Hasan al-Kumf, 
commonly called Ibnu Bdbavaih, one of which 
works is entitled the Kitdbu ath-Shardyah. 
The Maknaa fi al-Pikah ( Magna* ft H-FiqK) 
is the best known of the law books of the 
present class composed by Abif Jaafar. 

“Abii Abdullah Muhammad an-Nuaminf, 
surnamed the Shaikh Muffd, and Ibnu Mnal- 
lim, a renowned Shfah lawyer, is stated to 
have written two hundred works, amongst 
which one called the Trnhdd is Well known. 
When Shaikh Muffd is quoted in oonjunotion 
with Abd Jaafar at-Tdsf, they also are spoken 
of as * thy two Shaikhs' (Shaikhain). 

“ The chief ( works on law, written by Abd 
Jaafar Muhammad at-Tdsf (Abfi Ja'far Mu¬ 
hammad at-Tfi*i), ere the Mabedt , the Khildf 
the Nihdyah , and the Muhit. These works are 
held in great estimation, and he is considered 
ono of the highest authorities in law. The 
Risdlat - 1 -Jaafariyah is likewise a legal trea¬ 
tise by at-Tusf, which is frequently quoted. 
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M The Shardya ut-IUdm, written by Sheikh 
Najm ud-dfn Abu ul-K£aim Jaafar Bin Mn- 

E ' 1 al-Hilli, commonly called Shaikh Mnay- 
la a work of the highest authority y at 
In India, and it more nniyersaily referred 
to than any other Shfrh law book, and la the 
chief authority for the law of the Shiahs in 
India. A copioua and valuable commentary 
upon the Shardya ul-lsldm , entitled the Ala- 
$ikh si-A/ham, waa written by Zayiii-ud-dln 
AM ac-Siilf, oommonly called the Shahid-i- 
Sdof, (second martyr). There are two other 
commentaries on the Shardya ul-lsldm % re- 
Bpectiyely entitled the Aiaddr ul-Ahkdn and 
Jawdhr tu-JCaldm, the latter of whloh waa 
written by Shaikh Mohammad ilaean an- 
Najaff. 

•• Of the worka on jurisprudence written by 
Yahiyah Bin Ahmad al-HUlf, who waa cele¬ 
brated for bia knowledge of tradition*! and ia 
well known amongst the Imdmiyah aeota for 
hia worka, the Jdmi ath-Shcadyu and the 
Afudkhal dar Usul-i-Fihah are neld in tho 
greatest repute. 

4i 0f the numerous law hooka written by 
Shaikh Alttuiah Jamdl-od-din Hasan Bin 
Yue of Bin al-Mutahhir al-Hillf, who ia called 
the chief of the lawyers of Hilliah, and whose 
worka are frequently referred to aa .aothori- 
tiee of undisputed merit, the moat famous are 
the TalkkU xd-Afar dm, the Ghdyit ul-Ahkdm , 
and the Tahir ul-Ahkdm, whloh last la a 

a celebrated Work. The AfukAtataf-ush- 
lo also a well-known oom posit ion of. this 
great lawyer, and bis Jrshdd ui-Azhdn ia con¬ 
stantly quoted, as an authority under the name 
of the Jnhdd-i-AOdmdh, 

* The Jdmi-ul-Abbdti la a oonoiae and com¬ 
prehensive treatise on 8hiah law, in twenty 
books or chapters. It is generally considered 
as the work of Bahd-ud-din Muhammad 
A am ill, who died a.u. 1081. 

a The Mafati 4, by Mohammad Bin Mur- 
lead, suntamed Moliaan, and the commentary 
on the book by hia nophew, who was of the 
same name, but surnamed Hidf, are modern 
works deserving of notice. 

“ The Rouzat ul-Ahkdm, written in Persian 
by the'third Muitabid of Oudh, consists of 
four chapters, lao drat of these is on Inhe¬ 
ritance,, whloh ia treated of therein most fully 
and perapiouously. This work was litho¬ 
graphed at Luoknow, first ia a.h. 1*67, and 
again iu ajl 1264. 

** A general digest of the Imdmiyah law in 
temporal matters waa compiled under the 
superintendence of Sir William Jonee. This 
book ia oompoaed of extracts from the work 
called the A dfi, whioh is a commentary on the 
Afqfdtih, as well as from the Shardyd ul- 
lsldm. The manuscript of this digest still 
remains in the possession of the High Court 
of Judioature at Calcutta. 

•* The earliest treatises on the Karsis, or 
Inheritance, of tho Shiahs appear to have 
been written by Abdul Axis Bin .Ahmad al- 
Asddi, and Abd Muhammad al-Kindi, the 
lat ter of whom ia said to have lived in the 
reign of Hdrdn ur-R*ahfd. 
u A work on the law of inhoritanoe, entitled 


the al-IJds ti al-Fartfs hat been left by Abd 
J safer Muhammad at-Tdai in addition to hia 

G eneral worka on the Kurdn, the Hadis and 
uriaprudenee. 

M The beat known and most esteemed works 
on the law of inheritance are the Iktydj ush- 
Shiak, by Said Bin Abd-ullah al-Ashari, the 
Kitdb ru-Alawdrit , by Abd a (-Hasan Ah 
Bdbavaih; tho Hamal uLFardtz and the 
Fardtz ush-Shari yah , by Shaikh Mufid. The 
Shardya ul-lsldm. which, aa already stated, is 
one of the highest authorities on the Shiah 
law, contains also a ohapter on Inhoritanoe. 

* Of all tho above-mentioned books on civil 
and oriminal laws, those that are oommonly 
referred to in India are the following: The 
Shardya ul-lsldm, Rouzat-ul-Akkdm, Sharah-i- 
Lumd, Aiafblih, Tahtir, and IrthdJ «/• 
Aakdn, 

* Of the books on this branch of Muham¬ 
madan law, only that part of the ShardyaA ul- 
lsldm whioh treats of the foreoeio law has 
been translated, though uot fully, by Mr. 
Nell BaiUie. A considerable part of the 
digest compiled under the superinten denc e of 
Sir William Jones (as alroady notleed) waa 
translated by Colonel BailMe, out of which 
the chapter on Inhoritanoe has been printed 
by Mr. Neil BaiUie at the end of the eeeond 
part of Hia digest of Muhammadan law. Al¬ 
though the chapter above alluded to is 
copious, yet it must be remarked that‘it is* 
not so clear apd useful as the SAardya-ul- 
Isldm and: Rouzat ul-AhkdmJ* (See Tuyere 
Caw Lectures , 187 A' di Imdmiyah Cods, by 
Shame Ohurun Sircar; Thacker, Spink and 
Co., Calcutta.) 

V 

LA?A (Jd). “Kre, flam*” A 

division, or stage in hoU, mentioned in the 
Qur'fto, Sfirah lxx. 16. Al-Baghawi, the 
oommentator, says it is that portion of hell 
whioh Is reserved for the Christians who have 
not believed in Muhammad, [hbix.] 

LAZARUS. Arabio dU'Amur ( 

Not mentioned by name in the Qur'an, but 
Jalklu 'd-din, in remarking on Sfirah iii. 48: 
“ I will bring the dead to hie . by God's per* 
mission," says, amongst those whom Jesus 
raised from the dead was al-‘Asar, who was 
his special friend and companion. The 
aocount given by the oommontatore al-Xa- 
milin of the raising of Lasarue, ia very 
similar to that given in the New Testament. 

LEASE. Arabic ydrah (%Wt). 
[urns.'] 

LEBANON. Arabic Ltdmiki (q>W). 

Not mentioned in the Qur’in, bnt tradition 
has it that lehmael collected the ■ tones for 
the Ka‘bah from five stored mountains, one 
of which was Mount Libanue. The follower* 
of Ismafilu ’d-Daraai, known aa the Drueea, 
a fanatical sect of Muslims, reside on the 
southern range of the Lobanon chain. 
[DBUiM.] 

LEGACY, [wills.] 
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LEGITIMACY. Waladu 'l-haldl 
(JJuJl jJj), “ a legitimate child ”; 
walqdu ’s-aind’ (•VlJ\ *&*), “ an illegiti¬ 
mate chfl<L* 

The Muhammadan law, unlike the law of 
England, makes legitimacy depend, not 
merely upon the faot of the child being born 
in “ lawful wedlock." but also eonceiwed after 


lawful marriage. 

According to the Sunnis and ShPahs, and 
according to the teaching of the Qnr’ln itself, 
the shortest period of gestation recognised by 
law is tit montAi, and consequently a ohild 
born any time after six months from the 
date of marriage has a claim to legitimacy. 
Amongst the Snnms, a simple denial of the 
patdrmty of the child so bom would not tako 
away. Its status of legitimacy. Bnt the 
8hi*ahs hold that If a man get a woman with 
ohild and then marry her, and she give birth 
to the ohild within six months after marriage, 
lagRfmaqv is not established. 

As to the longest period of pregnancy, there 
are some strange rulings in Muslim law. 
The 8hla‘hs, upon the basis of a deoLsion 
pronounced by ‘All, recognise ten lunar 
months as the longest period of gestation, 
and this Is now regarded as the longest legal 
period bjf both Shi'ahs and Sunnis. But Abd 
Hantfah knd his two disciples, upon the 
authority of a tradition reported by *Aji- 
shah, regard two years as tbs longest period 
of gestation, and the Imftin ash-Shftfl'i ex¬ 
tended H to four, and the Im&m Mktik to 
Are and seen seven years I It is said these 
Sunni doctors based their opinions on the 
legendary birth of Zuhak Tad and others, 
who were bom, so it is related, in the fourth 


year 


ion I But Muslim divines 


ut that the old Jurieoonsulte of tho Sunni 
school were actuated by a sentiment of hu¬ 
manity, not by any indifferenoe as to the 
laws of nature, their chief desire being to 
.prevent on abuse of the provisions of the 
taw regarding divorce end the disavowal of 
children. The general oonoemsuo of Muslim 
doctors points to ten months as the longest 
period of pregnancy which oan be recognised 
by any court of justice. 

[Under the old Roman law, it was ten 
months. In thds Code Napoleon, artiole 812, 
it is three hundred days. Under the Jewish 
law, the husband had the absolute right of 
disavowal See Code Rabbinique, voL il 


p. 8A] 

The Muhammadan law, like th<| English 
law, Joes not recognise the legitimation of 
antenuptial children. Whereas, according to 
French and Scotch law,. such ohildren are 
legitimated by the subsequent marriage of 
the parents. 

In Sunn! law, an invalid marriage does not 
affect the legitimacy of children bom from it, 
Nor does it In Shl'ah law ; but the Sh&*ah law 
demands proof that such a marriage was a 
Jtona Jide one, whilst the Hanafl code is not 
strict on this point. 

In tbs case of a divorce by k*dn 
the waled* 'l-muldfanaMj or u child of Impre¬ 


cation/ is out off from his right of inheritance 
from his father. 

(See Syud Ameer Alfa Penonml Lmo of 
MuAemmadans % p. 160; Fmt&wd-i-'AUmgbiri, 
p. 210; Skara'i* p. 801.) [pajusk- 

taou.] 

LETTERS. The letters of Mus¬ 
lims are distinguished by several peculiari¬ 
ties, diotated by the rule of politeness. “ Tho 
paper is thiek, white, and highly polished; 
sometimes it is ornamented with flowers of 
gold i and the edge* are always cut straight 
with scissors. The upper half is generally 
left blank; and the writing nevor occupies 
any portion of the seoond side. The name of 
the person to whom the letter is addressed, 
when the writer is an inferior or an equal, 
and even in some other oases, oommonly 
oocurs in the first sentence, preceded by 
several titles of honour; and is often written 
a little above the line to whioh It appertains, 
the space beneath it in that line being left 
blank; sometimes It is written in letters of 
gold, or red ink. A king, writing to a subject, 
or a groat man to a dependant, usually places 
his name and seal at the head of his letter. 
The seal Is the impression of a signet (gene¬ 
rally a ring, worn on the little finger of the 
right hand), upon whioh la engraved the name 
of the person, oommonly accompanied by the 
•word 'His (•’.«. God’s) servant,' or some other 
words expressive of trust in God, 4a Its 
impression is considered more vaUd than the 
sign-manual, and is Indispensable to give 
authority to the letter. It is made by dab¬ 
bing some ink on the surface of the signet, 
and pressing this upon the paper: the place 
whioh is to be stamped being first moistened, 
by touching the tongue with a finger of the 
right hand, and then gently rubbing the part 
with that finger. A person writing to a 
superior, or to an equal, or even en inferior 
to whom he wishes to show inspect, signs his 
name at the bottom of his letter, next the 
left side or, eoraer, and places tho seal imme¬ 
diately to the rignt of this; but if he parti¬ 
cularly desire to testify his humility, he 
plaoes it beneath his name, or even partly 
over the lower edge of the paper, whioh. con¬ 
sequently doos not receive the whole of the 
Impression.' 1 (Lane's Arabian Nightt , vol. L 

p.28.) 

LI'AN UUJ). Lit. “Mutual 

cursing." A form of divorce whioh takes 
place under the following circumstances. 
'* If a man aoouses his wife of adultery, and 
does not prove it by four witnesses, he must 
swear before God that he Is tho teller of 
truth four times, and then addIf I am a 
liar, may God curse mo.' The wife then says 
four times, <1 swear before God that my hns- 
band lios ’; and then adds: * May God's 
anger be upon me if this man he a teilei of 
truth.' After this a divorce takes place into 
facto. 19 (See Stiratu 'n-Nfcr.xxiv. 6; MishJcdt , 
book mill. ch. xv.). 

In the oase of Li'in, a e In the other forms 
of divorce, the woman oan claim her dower. 
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Li‘an is not allowed in four eases, vie.* 
Christian woman married to a Muslim, a 
Jewess married to a Muslim, a free woman 
married to a slave, and a slave girl married 
to a free man. 

The children of a woman divorced by Li‘an 
are illegitimate. 

LIB AS (u*Wl). [appabel.] 

LIBERALITY. Arabic aakhdwah 
(SjU,*), “ hospitality 99 ; infdq (jUll), 

“ goneral liberality in everything.” 

Liberality is specially commended by Mu¬ 
hammad in the Traditions :— 

“ The liberal man is near to God, near to 
Paradise, near to mon, and distant from hell. 
The miser Is far- from God, far from Para¬ 
dise, far from man, and near the fire. Truly 
an ignorant but liberal man is more beloved 
by God, than a miser who is a worshipper of 
God.” 

“ Three pooplo will not enter Paradise: a 
deceiver, a miser, and one who reproaches 
others with obligation after giving.” 

“Every morning God sends two angels, and 
one of them says, * 0 God, give to the liberal 
man something in lieu of that which he has 
given away 1 * and the other says, ‘ O God, 
ruin the property of the miser 1' ” 

“ The inisor and tbo liberal man aro liko 
two men dressed in ooata of mail, their arms 
glued to their breasts and collar bones, on 
account of the tightness of the coats of mail. 
The liberal man stands up when giving alms, 
and the coat of mail expands for him. The 
miser stands up when intending alms; the coat 
of mail becomes tight, and every ring of it 
sticks fast to its plaoe.” 

LIHYAH(i^l). [bkabd.] 
LISANU ’L-HAQQ cjV-1). 

Lit. “ The -language of truth.” The Insanu 
H-Kamil , or “perfect man,” in which tho 
secret influences of al-Mutakallim, <* the 
Speaker ” (*.«. God), are evident. 

LITERATURE, MUSLIM. 
Arabic ‘Ilmu 9 l~Adab (v»^ ^). The 
oldest specimens of Arabio literature now 
extant wero composed in the century which 
preceded the birth of Muhammad. Thoy 
consist of short extemporaneous ologics, aftor- 
wards committed to writing, or narratives of 
combats of hostile tribes written in rhyth- 
mioal prose, similar to that which we And 
in the Qur’an. 

Baron Do Slane says the fftunaiah, the 
Kttabu and the Amati of Abu ‘Aliyu 

’1-Kali, furnish a copious supply of examples, 
which prove that the art of composing in 
rhythmical prose not only existed befpre 
Muhammad's time, but was even then- gene¬ 
rally practised, and had been brought to a 
high degree of perfection. The variety of its 
inflections, the regularity of its syntax, and 
the harmony of its prosody, furnish iif-thom- 
selvoa a proof of the high degree of culture 
which the language of tho pre-Islamic Ara¬ 
bians had attained. The annual meetings of 
the poets at the fair of *UkAs encouraged 


literature, and tended to give regularity of 
formation and elegance of style to those early 
poetic effusions. 

The appearance of the Qur’an brought 
about a gradual, but romarkable change in 
tone and spirit of Arabic literature. An ex¬ 
traordinary admixture of falsehood and truth, 
it was given to tho world by its author as the 
unoreated and Eternal Word, aud as a standing 
miracle not only of sound doctrine, but of lite¬ 
rary style and language. This strange asser¬ 
tion, of course, deterred nearly every attempt 
at imitation, although it is related that Ibn al- 
Muqaffa*, al-Mutanabbi, and a fow others, of 
a sceptical turn of mind, essayed in some of 
their writings to surpass the style of the 
QuriAn. But as the Muslims in all ages 
have drawn their principles of grammar and 
rhetoric from the Qur'an itself, we need not 
be surprised that these end every other 
attempt to surpass its oxcelloucos liavo boon 
considered failures. 

One circumstance in the earliest history of 
Islam was of itself instrumental in giving 
rise to a most extensive literature of a special 
class. The Qur'an (unlike tho Pentateuoh 
and New Testament) was not a narrative of 
the life of its author. Aud yet, at the iimo 
time, Muhammad had loft very special injunc¬ 
tions as to tho transmission of his precopts 
and actions, [tradition.] The study .of 
these traditional sayings, togothor with that 
of the Qor'in, gave rise to all the branches of 
Arabio learning. 

The Ab&dii , or ** the sayings of Muham¬ 
mad,” were considered by his followers as 
the result of divine inspiration, and they were 
therefore treasured up in the memories of 
hi6 followers with the same eare which 
they had taken in learning by heart the 
chapters of tho Qur’an. They recorded not 
only what the Prophet said and did, but also 
what ho refrainod from saying and doing, hie 
very silonco (tunnatu ’t-sukut) on questions of 
doctrine or rule of life being also regarded 
as the result of divine guidanoe. It therefore 
became of paramount importance, to those 
who were sincere followers of Mohammad, 
that they should be in possession of hie pre¬ 
cepts and practices, and even of tho most 
trifling circumstances of his daily life. The 
mass of traditions inoroasod rapidly, and bo* 
came so great that it was quite impossible 
for any one single person to recollect thetn. 

According to Jalalu 'd-din aa-Sny&ti, the 
first who wrote down the traditional sayings 
of the Prophet was Ibn Shihab as-Zuhri, 
during the reign of tho gipdifah ‘Umar n. 
ibn *Abdi *1- 4 AxIx(a.il 99-101); but the 1mAm 
Malik (a.h. 95-1791 the compiler of the 
book known as al~Muwalta is generally held 
to be the author of the earliest collection of 
Traditions. (See Kathfu 'g-^unun, in loco.) 

So rapidly did this branch of Muslim 
learning increase, that when al-Bukbari (a.h. 
194-256) determined to mako a careful colla¬ 
tion of trustworthy traditions, he found not 
fewer than 300,000 extant, from which he 
selected 7,275. 

Tho necessity of distinguishing the genuine 
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traditions from the false gave rise to new 
branches of literature. A just appreciation 
of the credit to which each traditionist was 
entitled| cduld only be formed from a know¬ 
ledge of the details of his history, and of the 
moral character of his life. Hence numerous 
biographical works, arranged in ohronological 
order, containing abort aoconnts of the prin¬ 
cipal persons oonneoted with the early history 
of Islam, were compiled. The necessity for 
traoing the plaoes of their birth and the race 
from which they sprang, led Muslim critics 
to tha study of genealogy and geography 

The sense of the Qur’ftn, with its casual 
references to contemporaneous as troll as 
to past history, was felt to be difficult and 
obscure, in many plaoes; and this led the 
learnod Muslims to study not only the tradi¬ 
tional sayings of Muhammad already alluded 
to. but any historical or geographical works 
which would help thorn in understanding the 
text of “ tho Book.* 

In the early days of Islam, general history 
was regarded with little favour as a subject 
for study, and many orthodox dootors of 
Muslim law were led by religious scruples to 
condemn tho study of secular history; and 
the Works of Grecian and Latin poets, philo¬ 
logists, grammarians, And historians, only re¬ 
ceived their approval in so far as they served 
to explain tho text of the Qur’&n and the tra¬ 
ditional records of Muhammad's followers. 

The real attitude of the leaders of Islam 
was decidedly hostile towards all literature 
which was not in strict harmony with the 
teachings of their religion. If in nnccoeding 
ages the Saracens became, as they undoubtedly 
did, the liberal patrons of literature and 
science, thoro cannot be a doubt that in the 
earliest ages of Islam, in tho days of tho four 
“ we/l-directefi” Khalif?ihs, not meroly the 
greatest indifference, bnt the moat bigoted 
opposition was shown to all literary effort 
which had not emanated from the fountain 
of Isl&m itself. And conftoquently the wild 
uncivilised conquerors of Jerusalem, Ckesarea, 
Damascus, ana Alexandria, viewed the de¬ 
struction of tho literary lore of ages which 
was stored up in those ancient cities with in¬ 
difference, if not with unmitigated satisfac¬ 
tion. Everything, science, history, and reli¬ 
gion, must be brought down to the level and 
standard of the teaohing of the Qur'in and 
the life of the Prophet of Arabia, and what¬ 
ever differed therefrom was from the Devil 
himself, fend deserved the pious condemnation 
of every true child of the faith. 

But the possession of power and riches 
gavo rise to new feelings, and the pious aver¬ 
sion to intellectual pursuits gradually relaxed 
in proportion as their empire extended itself. 
The possession of those oountries, which had 
for so long been the seats of ancient literature 
and art; naturally introduced among the Mus¬ 
lims a spirit. of refinement, and the love of 
learning. But it was not the outcorao of 
their religious belief, it wa9 the result of the 
peculiar circfcmstancefl which surrounded* 
theit unparalleled conquest of a civilised 
world. Theft 1 stem fanaticism yiolded to the 
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mild influence of letters, and, “ by a singular 
anomaly,* says Andrew Oriohton, “in the 
history of nations, Europe became indebted 
to tho implacable enemies of her religion and 
her lihertios for hor most valuable lessons in 
seienoe and arts." In this they present a 
markod contrast to tho Goths and Hunt; and 
what is most remarkable is, not that suo- 
oesfnl conquerors should encourage literature, 
but that, within a single century, a race of 
religionists should pass from a period of the 
deepest barbarism to that of the universal 
diffusion of science. In a.d. 641, the Kha- 
llfah ‘Umar is said to have destroyed the 
Alexandrian library. In jld. 750, the Khaii- 
fahs of Baghdad, the munificent patrons of 
literature, mounted the throne. Eight centu¬ 
ries elapsed from the foundation of Rome to 
the age of Augustus, whilst one Century 
alone 'marks tho transition from tho wild 
barbarism of the ghalffahs of Makkali to 
tho intellectual rofinomont of tho Khallfahs 
of al-Kufah and Baghdad. The Saracens, 
when they conquered the cities of the West, 
came into possession of the riohest legacies 
of intellectual wealth, and they used these 
legaoiet In such a manner ns to earn for 
themselves the most prominent place in tbo 
page of history as patrons of learning. But 
the truth is, the literature of the great By¬ 
zantine empire oxeroised a kind of patronage 
over Saracenic kings. If the Saraoens pro¬ 
duced not many original works on science, 
philosophy, or art, they had the energy and 
good sense to translate thoso of Greece and 
Rome. (See the list of Arabio works in the 
Kash/u 't-Zunun.) 

Under the.Umaiyah .Khallfahs. the genius 
of Qroeco began to obtain an influence over 
the minds of the Muslims. 

‘Abdu '1-Malik, the fifth Khaltfah of tho 
Umaiyah dynasty (a.h. 65), was himself a 
poet, and assembled around him at his oourt 
the most distinguished poets of his time. 
Even the Christian poet, al-Afebtal took his 
place in the front rank of the literary favo¬ 
rites of the Oourt. 

But it was espeoially under at-Mansfir, the 
Abhassido Khslifah ('a.h. 186), that the 
goldon age of Arabian literature in tho Eaet 
commenood. Accident brought him acquainted 
with a Greek physician named George, who 
was Invited to oourt, and to whom the Sara¬ 
cens are indebted for the study of medicine. 

The celebrated H&rQnu 'r-Rashid, the hero 
of the Arabian Nights, was specially tho 
patron of learning. He was always surrounded 
by learned men, and whonever ho urected a 
mosque he always established and ondowod a 
school of learning in connection with it. It 
is related that amongst the presents he sent 
to tho Emperor Charlemagne was an hy¬ 
draulic clock. Thi head of his schools and 
the chief director of the education of his 
empire, was John ibn Massua, a Nostorian 
Christian of Damascus. 

The reign of Ma’mfin (a.h. 198) has been 
called the Augustan period of Arabiap lite¬ 
rature. The Kbalifah Ma'mfin himself was 
a scholar, and ho selected for his companions 
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the most eminent scholars from the Vast and 
West. Baghdad bocame the resort of poets, 
philosophers, historians, and mathematicians 
from every country and every creed. % Amongst 
the scholars of his oourt w'as al-Kindi, the 
Christian author of a remarkable treatise in 
defence of Christianity against Islam, side 
by side with al-Kindi, the philosopher, who 
translated numerous classical and philo¬ 
sophical works for his muniiioent and gene¬ 
rous patron, and wrote a lettof to refute tho 
dootrlne of tha Triuito. [kuidi ] It ii said 
that in the time of Ma’mfln, “ literary relics 
of conquered provinces,'which his generals 
amassed with infinite osre, were' brought to 
the foot of the throno as the most precious 
tribute he oould demand. Hundreds of camels 
might be seen entering the gates of Baghdad, 
laden with no other freight than volumes of 
Greek, Hebrew, and Persian literature.*' 
Masters, instructors, translators, and com¬ 
mentators, formed the court of Baghdad, 
which appeared rather to be a learned aca¬ 
demy than the capital of a great nation of 
conquerors. When a treaty of peace was 
conclnded with the Grecian Emperor Michael 
UL, it was stipulated that a large and valu¬ 
able collection of boots should he sent to 
Ba gh did from the libraries of Constanti¬ 
nople, which were translated by the savon* 
of Ids ooart into the Arabio tongue; and it is 
stated that the original manusoripts were 
destroyed, in order that the learning of the 
woyld might be retained in the “ divine 
language of the Prophet 1 *’ 

The KSialifsh al-Wifliq (a.h. 227), whose 
residence had been removed# by hU prede¬ 
cessor, al-Mu*tafim, from Bagfrdld to Sau- 
mqra, was also a patron of letters. Ho 
especially patronised poetry and music. 

Under al-Mu 4 temid (a.h. 266), Baghdid 
again became the seat of learning. 

Al-Mustanfir (a.u. 028), the last but ono 
of the Ahbaside Khallfah*. adorned Baghdid 
by erecting a mosque and college, whioh bore 
his name, and whieh historians tell ns had 
no equal in tho Muslim world. Whilst , the 
oity of Baghdtd. in the time of the Ahbaside 
dynasty, was ihe great oentre of learning, al- 
Basrah and al-Kfifah almost equalled the 
capital itself in reputation, and in the number 
of celebrated authors and treatises whioh 
they produoed. Damasous, Aleppo, Balkh. 
Ispahan, and Samarcand, also became re¬ 
nowned as seats of learning. It is said that 
a oertain doctor of science was onoe obliged 
to decline an invitation to settle in the 
oity of Samarcand, because the transport 
of hi* hooks would have required 400 
camels I i 

Under the Fafclmide Khalifahi (a.d. 910 
to 1160), Kgypt booame for th* second time 
‘the asylum of literature. Alexandria had. 
more than twenty schools of learning, and 
Cairo, whieh was founded by al-Mn'iss (a.d. 
966), soon possessed *a royal library of 
100,000 manuscripts. A Darn *l-f?ikmah t or 
school of science,' was founded by tho Khali - 
fah al-HAkim (a.Dw 996), in the oity of Cairo, 
with an annual ravonue of 2,670 dinirs. The 


Institution combined all the advantages of s 
free school and a free library. 

But it was in Spain (Arabic Andaius) that 
Arabian literature oonttnued to flourish to a 
later period than in the schools of Cairo and 
Baghdad. The cities of Cordova, Seville, 
and Granada, whioh were under Mnelim 
rule for several centuries - (Cordova, from 
a.d. 766 to 1236; Granada, to 4.D. 1464), 
rivalled oacli other in the magnitloeuoe of 
tbsir academies, • colleges, and libraries. 
Muslim historians say that Cordova alonu 
has produoed not fewer than 170 eminent 
men, and its library, founded by al-Hakaw If. 
(a.d. 961>, contained - 400,000 volumes ; and 
the Khallfah himself was so eminent a 
scholar, that he had carefully examined each 
of these books himself, and with bis own 
hand had written in each hook the gonealo- 
gios, births and deaths of their respective 
authors. 

Mohammad, the first Khalitah of Granada, 
was a patron of literature, and the oele- 
brdted academy of that oity was long under 
the direction of Shamsu 'd-din of Murcia, so 
famous among the Arabs for his fckill In 
polite literature. Kasirf has recorded the 
names of 120 authors whose tslente conferred 
dignity and fame on the Muslim University of 
Granada. 

So universal was the patronsge o i litera¬ 
ture in 8pain, that in the eltles of the .An¬ 
dalusian Kingdom, there were as many as 
seventy free libraries open to the publio, as 
well as seventeen distinguished oolleges of 
learning. 

(For an interesting aooount of the sUte of 
literature in Spain under the Moors, the 
English reader oan refer to Pasoual de 
Gayango’s translation of al-Makkari’s History 
of ths Muhammadan Dymutiss in Spam , 
London; 1640.) 

History, whioh was so nsglooted amongst 
ths quoieot Arabs, was cultivated with assi¬ 
duity by the Muslim. There is ertant an 
immense number of works in this department 
of literature. The compiler of the Biblio¬ 
graphical Dictionary’,- the Kashjk f g-&unmn, 
gives a list of the names and title* of 1,800 
works of history, comprising annals, chro¬ 
nicles, and momoirs. As might he oxpeoted, 
the earliest Muslim histories - were compiled 
with the special objeot of giving to the world 
the history of the Prophet of Arabia and his 
Immediate suooessors. The earliest historian 
of whom we have any extensive remain* is 
Ibn Ishftq, who died A.K. 161, or fifteen 
years after the overthrow of the Umaiyah 
dynasty. He was suooeedpd by Ibn HiehAxn, 
who died a.h. 218, and who made the labours 
of Ihn IsbflQ the basis of his history. Another 
celebrated Muslim historian is Ibn Su'd, who 
is generally known as KftUbu l-Waqidi, or 
«1-W&qidi'* secretary, and Is supposed to 
have even surpassed his master in historieal 
Accuracy. 

Abfi Ja'far ibn Jarir at-Tabari flourished 
in the latter part of the third century of the 
Muslim era, and has been styled by Gibbon, 
44 the Livy of the Arabians.* He flourished 
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la the city of Btyhdld. whore he died i.n 
810. At-Tabarl compiled not only atmals 6t 
Mu^ammad*s life,' bat he wrote a history of 
the progress of Islim under the earlier Kha- 
lifahs. Abd 1-Farsj, a Christian physician 
of Malatia in Armenia, Aba ’l-fldk, Prince of 
Hamah, and Ibn Kitib of Granada,* are 
amongst the oelebrated historians of later 
times. The writings of Ibn Husain of Cor¬ 
dova are said to contain 160,000 pages 1 
Biograpbioal works, and memoirs of men 
specially distinguished for their achievements, 
were innumerable. The most notable work of 
the kind is Ibn Khallik4n*s Bibliographical Dic¬ 
tionary, which has been translated into English 
by De Slane (Paris, 1848). The Dictionary of 
the Sciences by Muhammad Aba ‘Abdi ll&h 
of Oranada is an elaborate work. The 
Bibliographioal Dictionary, entitled the Kcakfu 
orim (often quoted in the present work), 
is a laborious compilation, giving the names 
o?. several thousands of well-known books 
and authors in every department of literature. 
'Abdu 1-Munf ar of Valencia wrote a genea¬ 
logical history of oelebrated horses, and 
another eelebrity wrote one of camels. The 
onoyolopadlana, gazetteers, and other similar 
compilations, are very numerous. 

Arabic lexicons have been compiled in 
regular succession from the first appearance 
of the work supposed to have been compiled 
by Khalil Ibn Ahmad, entitled Kitdbu ’/-‘riyw, 
which mast have been written about i.B. 170, 
to the most recent publications which havo 
issued from the presses of Lucknow, Bom¬ 
bay, and Cairo, [ababio lexicons.] 

Poetry was, of old, a favourite occupation of 
the Arab poople, and was, after the introduc¬ 
tion of learning by the Khallfahs of Baghdad, 
cultivated with enthusiasm. Al-Mutanabbf 
of al Kflf ah, Khalil ibn Alpnad, and others, 
are poets of note in the time of the Abbassido 
Khalifaha. So great was the number of 
Arabic poets, that an abridgement, or dio¬ 
tionary, of the lives of the most oelebrated of 
them, compiled by Aba l-'Abbis, son of the 
Khalifah al-Mu 4 tafim, contains notions of 180. 
[ro*T*T.T 

’ With Numismatics the Saracens of Spain 
were well acquainted, and Maqrisf and Namari 
wrote histories of Arabian money. The 
study of geography was not neglected. The 
library of Cairo nad two massive globes, and 
the Sharif Idrlsl of Cordova made a silver 
globe for Roger M., King of Sioily. Ibn 


rests of geographical science. -But to recon¬ 
cile some of the statement* of Mufyatpmadan 
tradition with geographical discoveries must 
have required a strong effort of the imagina¬ 
tion. [qaf.] 

To the study of medicine the Arabs paid 
particular attention. Many of our modern 
pharmaceutical terms, such as camphor; jalap, 
and syrup, are of Arabian origin. The Chris¬ 
tian physician, George, introduced the study 
ef medicine at the court of Khalifah al- 
Manffir. [m amoral] 

The superstitious footing of the Muslim as 


to the polluted touch of the dead, debarred 
the orthodox from attempting the study of 
anatomy. The doctrine that even at death 
the soul does not depart from the body, and 
the popular belief that both soul ana body 
must appear entire to undergo the examina¬ 
tion by Munkar and Nakir in tho grave, wero 
sufficient reasons why tho dissection of the 
dead body should not be attempted. 

Operation for cataract in the eye was an 
Arabian practice, and the oelebrated philo¬ 
sopher, Avicenna (Aba ‘All ibn SlnA) wrote in 
defenoe of depression instead of extraction, 
whioh he considered a dangerous experiment. 

Botany, as subsidiary to medioine, was 
studied by the Saracens; and it is said the 
Arabian botanists discovered several herbal 
remedies, whioh were not known to* the 
Greeks. Ibn al-Bai|ar, a native of Malaga, 
who died at Damascus ld. 1248, was the 
most distinguished Arabian botanist. Al- 
Birflnl, who died a.d. 941, resided in India 
for nearly forty years in order to study 
botany and chemistry. 

The first great Arabio ohemist was JObir, a 
native of Harrftn in Mesopotamia. He Rved 
in the eighth oentury, and only some 160 
year* after the flight of Muhammad. He Is 
credited with the discovery of sulphurlo aoid, 
nitric aoid. and aqua regia. D*Herbelot states 
thkt he wrote 600 works on ohomlstry. The 
nomenclature of science demonstrates how 
much It owes to the Arabs—alcohol, alembic, 
alkali, and other similar terms, being derived 
from the Saraoens. 

The soienoe of astronomy, insomuoh as it 
wafe necessary for the study of the oooult 
science of astrology, was oultivated with great 
seal. The Khalifah MahnOn was himself 
devoted to this study Under his patronage, 
the astronomers of Baghdad and al-KOfah 
aoohrately measured a degree of the great 
oirole of the earth, and determined at 24,000 
miles the entire oiroumferenoe of the globe. 
(See AbH 'l-Fidff and Ibn KbaUikxn.) The 
obliquity of the ecliptio was calculated at 
about twenty-three degrees and a half, “ but," 
as Andrew Crichton remarks, 11 net a single 
step was made towards the diseoyery of the 
solar system beyond the hypothesis of Pto¬ 
lemy." Modern astronpmv is indebted to the 
Saraoens for the introduction of observatories. 
The oelebrated astronomer and mathemati¬ 
cian Jabir (a.d. 1196), .erected one at Seville, 
which may still be seen. Bailto, in his Hitt, 
de CAstronomie , affirms that Kepler drew the 
ideas that led to* his disooverV of the ellip¬ 
tical orbits of planets from the Saracen, Nflru 
’d-dln, whose, treatise on tho.sphere is pre¬ 
served in the Escurial library. 

Algebra, though not the invention of the 
Arabs, roceived valuable dooossions from 
their talents, and Ibn M0s4 and J&blr com¬ 
posed original works on spherical trigono¬ 
metry. Al-Kindt translated Autolvous* De 
Sahara, Afota , and wrote a treatise of his own 
2/e Sex Quantitatibut. 

Architecture was an art in which the 
Saracens excelled, but their buildings’were 
erected on the wrecks of titles, castles, and 
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fortresses, which they had destroyed, and the 
Saraoenio stylo is merely a copy of the Byzan- 
tine, raxoumumnis.] 

To the early Muslims, pictures and sculp* 
ture were considered impious and contrary to 
divine law, and it is to these strong religious 
feelings that we owo the introduction of that 
peculiar style of embellishment which is called 
the Arabesque, which rejects all representa¬ 
tions of human and animal figures. 

In oaligraphy or ornamental writing, the 
Muslims excel even to the present day, 
although it is to the Chinese that they are 
indebted for the purity and elegance of their 
paper. 

Music is generally understood to have been 
forbidden in the Muhammadan religion, but 
both at Baghdad and Cordova were esta¬ 
blished schools for the cultivation of this art. 
[musio.] 

Much moro might be written on the sub¬ 
ject of Muslim or Saraoenio literature, but it 
would excoed the limits of our present work. 
Enough has been said to show that, notwith¬ 
standing their barbarous origin, they in due 
time became the patrons of literature and 
science. They cannot, however, claim a high 
rank as inventors and discoverers, for many 
of their best and most useful works were but 
translations from the Greek. Too much has 
been made of the debt which the Western 
world owes, or is supposed to owe, to its 
Saracen eonquerors for their patronage of 
literature It would have been strange if a 
race of conquerors, who came suddenly and 
rapidly into possession of some of the most 
cultivated and refined regions of the earth, 
had not kindled new lights st those ancient 
beacons of literature and soienoe whioh 
smouldered beneath their feet. 

In the Kashfu 'g-fywm, it is related that 
when Sa'd ibn Abfi Waqq&f oonqiered Per¬ 
sia, he wrote to tho Khalifah ‘Umar and 
asked him wliat he should do with the phi¬ 
losophical works whioh they had founa in 
the libraries of tho oities of Persia, whether 
he should keep them or send them to Mak- 
kab; then ‘Umar replied, “Oast them Into 
the rivers, for if in these books there Is a 
guidance (of life), then we have a still better 
guidance in the book of God (tho Qurikn), 
and if, on the contrary, there it in them that 
which will lead us astray, then God protect 
os from them "; so, according to these instruc¬ 
tions, Sa‘d east some into the rivers and some 
into the fire. So was lost to us the Philo¬ 
sophy of Persia I (Kashfu p. 841.) 

Such was the spirit in which the early 
Muslims regarded the literature of the coun¬ 
tries they conquered, and which gavo rise 
to the frequently repeated story that ‘Umar 
ordered the destruction of the libraries of 
Alexandria, 0*sarea,and Ispahan, whilo even 
tho enlightened Ma’rnun is ssid to have com¬ 
mitted to the flames the Qreek and Latin 
01 igiuals of the books ho censed to be trans¬ 
lated It therefore seems probable that the 
world of literature loot quite as mueh as it 
gained by the Saracen conquest of the West. 
Wbst the attitude of the Muslim world now 


is towards science and literature, the condi¬ 
tion of the Muslim in North Africa, in Tur¬ 
key, in Afghanistan, and In India, will de¬ 
clare. A condition of things arising from 
peculiarities of religious belief. If we study 
carefully the peculiar structure of Islim as a 
religious system, and become Acquainted with 
theaotual state of things amongst Mu^am- 
madan nations new existing, we shall fsel 
compelled to admit that the patronage of 
literature by the Muslim Kbalffahs of Cor¬ 
dova, Cairo, and Baghdad, must have been 
the outcome of impulses derived from other 
souroes than the example and preoept of the 
Arabian legislator or the teachings of the 
Qur*kn. 

(See Ibn ffhallikin's Biographical Diet ; 
Onohton's Arabia ; D’Herbelot’s BibL Orisnt.\ 
'Al Makkari’s Muhammadan Dynasties in 
Spain , Pooook; Muir's Mahomet; Abfi 1- 
Ftda'i Todsrini's Lit dts Tares \ Kashfft V> 
Zunfin; Sir William Jones's Asiatic Res. ; 
Schnurrer*s BibL Arab .; Ibn al-Jaswi’s 
Talaib ; M. de Saeey; T*baqatu ’sh-Shfi- 

LITURGY, [prat be.] 

LIWA’ (»V). A banner; a stan¬ 

dard. [STAXDAEDS.J 

LOCUSTS (Arabic iardd, *V) are 

lawful food for Muslims without being allied 
by gabk. [pood.] 

LOGIC. Arabic € Ilmu *Lmantia 
(ijWR pi*), “ the science of rational 
speech," from 'riataq, “to apeak 9 ; < Ibnu 
7-mIsdn je), 44 the soience of weigh¬ 

ing" (evidence), from mizdn M scales." 

The author of the A^ldq-i-Jaiiti says 
“ the anoient sages, whose wisdom had bor¬ 
rowed Us lustre from the loop-hole of pro- 
pheoy, always directed the cocker after ex- 
oellenoe to oqltivate first i llmm 7-o 4 the 
soienoe of moral culture,' then , Ihm 7-mojtfio, 
4 the soienoe of logic,' then ‘/fny 7-r»yd? iyei, 
4 mathematics,* then 'Hum 'L hjkm a h •phy¬ 
sics,' and, lastly, l Rmu 7-/iui, ‘theology.' 
But JIakhn Abfi ‘All al-Ma«qawi (*j>. 10), 
would place mathematics before logie, whioh 
seems the preforable oouree. This will ex- 

S lain the inscription placed by Plato over the 
oor of his houso, 4 He who knows not geo- 
metry, let him not enter here.’" (See Thomp¬ 
son's ed. p. 8L) 

The Arabs, being suddenly called from the 
desert of Arabia to all the duties and dig¬ 
nities of civilised life, were at first much 
pressed to reeonoile the simplicity of the 
precepts of their Prophet with the surround¬ 
ings of their new state of existones; and con¬ 
sequently the multitude of distinctions, both 
in morals and jurisprudence, they were 
obliged to adopt, gave the study of dialectics 
an importance in the religion oi Islim whioh 
it never lost. Hie Imim Millk said of the 
great teacher Abfi l£anif*h, that he was such 
a master of logio, that if ho were to assert 
that a pillar of wood was made of gold, he 
would prove it to you by the rules of logic. 
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Tho first Muslim of hote who gave his At¬ 
tention to the study of logic was Khilid ibn 
Tasid (a.b. 60)', who is reported to hare been 
a man of great learning, and who ordered 
certain Greek works on logio to be trans¬ 
lated into Arabic. The Knalifah Ma'mfin 
(a.h. 198) gave great attention to this and to 
every other branoh of learning, and ordered 
the translation of several Greek books of 
logio, brought from the library of Constan¬ 
tinople, into the Arabio tongue. Mulla KAtib 
Chalpi gives a long list of those who have 
translated works on logio. Stephen, named 
Istifftnu 1-Qadfm, translated a book for 
Khilid ibn Tasid. Batrfq did one for tbe Kha- 
llfah al-Man 9 fir. Ibn Tabya rendered a Per¬ 
sian book on logio into Arabio for the Khalifah 
al-Ma’mOn, also Ibn Na'imah * Abdu 1-Maslb (a 
Christian), Husain bin Bahrlq, Hilft.1 ibn Abi 
HU&l of Qimf, and many others translated 
books on logio from the Persian. MQsi and 
YQsuf, two sons of KhfiHd. and Hasan ibn 
Sahl are mentioned as having translated from 
the language of Hind (India) into Arabic. 
Amongst the philosophers who rendered 
Greek books on logio into Arabio are men¬ 
tioned HsnsJn, Abfi *1-Faral, Abft l-Snlaiman 
as-Sanjari, Tahya an-NapwI, Ya'qQb ibn 
iab&q al Kindi, Abfi Zaid A^mad ion Sahl 
al-Balkhl. Ibn Sind* (Avicenna), and very 
many others. 

An Arabio treatise of logio has been trans¬ 
lated into English by the Bengal Asiatic Society. 

LORD’S SUPPER, [buohabist.] 

LOT. Arabic Lvi (l>jl). Heb. 

Held by Muhammadans as “ a righteous 
man,” specially sent as a prophet to tho city 
of Sodom. 

The commentator. al-Baif&wl, says that 
Lot was the eon of H&ran, the eon of Aaar, 
er Tar&b, and consequently Abraham's nephew, 
who brought him with him from Chaldea into 
Palestine, where, they say, he was sent by 
God, to reqlaim the inhabitants of Sodom and 
the other neighbouring oities, which were 
overthrown with it, from the unnatural vice 
to which they were addicted. And this flu- 
hammsdan tradition scorns to be oountenaneed 
by the words of the apostle, that this righteous 
man dwelling among them, in seeing and hear¬ 
ing, “ vexed his nghloous soul from day to 
day with their unlawful deeds," whence It is 
probable that he omitted no opportunity of 
endeavouring their reformation. His name 
frequently occurs in the Qur’in, as will bo soon 
from tho following selections:— 

SQrah vli 72-82: “ We also lent Lot, when 
ho said to his peoplo. Commit ye this filthy 
deed in whioh no creature hath gone before 
von? Gome ye to men, instead of women, 
lustfully 7 Te are indeed a people given up 
to exoess. But the only answer of his people 
was to say,• Turn them out of your city, for 
they are men who vaunt them pure.' And we 
delivered him and his family,except his wife; 
•he was of those who lingered: ana we rained 
a rain upon them: and see what was the end 
of the wioked I " 

SQrah xxL 74, 76 1 u And unto Lot we gave 
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wisdom and knowledge; and we resened him 
from the oity whioh wrought filthiness; for 
they were a people, evil, perverse: and we 
caused him to enter into our meroy, for be 
was of the righteous." 

SQrah xxix. 27-34: “ We tent also Lot: 
when he said to his people, * Proceed ye to a 
filthiness in whioh no people in the World 
hath ever gone before yon? Proceed ye even 
to mon? attack ye them on the highway? 
and proceed ye to the crime in your assem¬ 
blies ?' But the only answer of bis people 
was to say, * Bring Cod’s chastisement .upon 
us, if thou art a man of truth.' He oried: 
My Lord I help me against this polluted 
people. And when our messengers oame to 
Abraham with the tidings of a son, they said, 

‘ Of a truth we will destroy the in-dwellers in 
this city, for'its in-dwellers are evil doom.’ 
He said, ‘Lot is therein.' They said, ‘We 
know full well who therein is. Him and his 
family will we bavs, exoept his wife; eke will 
be of those who linger.* And when our met- . 
ssngers came to Lot, he was troubled for 
them, and his arm was too week to protect 
them; and they said, * Fear not, and distress 
not thyself, for thee and thy family will we 
save, except thy wife; she will be of those 
who linger. We will surely bring down upon 
the dwellers in this city vengeanoo from hea¬ 
ven for the ex cose es they navo committed.' 
And in what we have left of it is a dear sign 
to men of understanding." 

SQrah xxvi. 160-175: ** Tho people of Lot 
treated their apostles as liars, Ah on their 
brothor Lot said to thorn, ‘ Will ye not fear 
God? I am your Apostle worthy of all 
credit: fear God, then, and obey me. For 
this I ask you no reward : my reward is of 
the Lord of tbe worlds alone. What! with 
men, of all erbatures, will ye have commerce ? 
And leave ye your wives whom your Lord 
hath created for you? Ah ! ye are an erring 
people 1' They said, * 0 Lot, if thou desist 
not, one of the banished shalt thou surely be.' 
He said, 1 1 utterly abhor your doing!: My 
Lord 1 deliver me and my family from what 
they do.' So we delivered him and his whole 
family—save an aged one among those who 
tarried—then we destroyed the rest—and we 
rained a rain upon them, and fatal was the rain 
to those whom we had warned. In this truly 
was a sign *, but most of them did not bolieve. 
But thy Lord! Ho is tho Powerful, the 
Merciful!" 

SQrah xxvii. 55-59: “ And Lot, when he 
said to his people, ‘ What 1 proceed ye to such 
filthiness with your eyes open ? What 1 oome 

S e with lust unto mon rather than to women 7 
urely ye are tn ignorant people.' And the 
answer of his people was but to say, * Oast 
out the family of Lot from your city: they, 
forsooth, are men of purity I' So we rescued 
him and his family: but as for bis wife, we 
deoreed her to be of them that lingered : and 
we rained a rain upon them, nod fatal was 
the rain to those who had bad thoir warning." 

LOTS, Drawing of. There are two 

words used to express drawing of lots— 

i 
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maisir (» *■< *) And qur*ah. The former 

is used for games of ohanoe, which are con¬ 
demned in the Qur'an (Surahs ii. 216; ▼. 92); 
the latter the casting of lota in the division of 
land or property. ( fliddyah , vol. iv. p. 17.) 


LOVE. The words used in the 

Qur'an for love and its synonyms are wudd 
( a y)» hubb (s-^), mahabbah (*t^*) f and 
mawdddah (^y*). 

(1) Wudd. Sumli six. 96: •* Vorily those 
who believe and act aright, to them the Mer¬ 
ciful One will give love." 

(2) Hubb. Surah v. 69 : “ Qod will bring a 
people whom He will love % and who wUl love 


SSrah ii. 160: “ They love them (idols) as 
they should love God, whilst those who behove 
love God more. 1 * 

Surah Ixxxix. 21: “Ye love wealth with 
a complete love" 

Surah xii. 80: u He (Joseph) has infatuated 
her (Zulai kfr ah) with love." 

(8) Mahabbrth. Surah xx. 89: “For on 
thee (Moses) have I (God) cast my love." 

(4) Mawaddah. Surah iv. 75: “ As though 
there were no friendship between you and 
him." 

Sarah v. 85: M Thou will And the noarost iu 
friendship to those who believe to l>e thoso 
who say Wo are Christians." 

Surah xxix. 24. “ Verily, ye take idols be¬ 
side God through mutual friendship in the 
affairs of this world." 

Sarah xxx. 20: “He has caused between 
you affection and pity." 

S0rah xli. 22: “Say! 1 do uot ask for it 
hire, only the affection of my kinsfolk." 

Surah lx. 1:“ O ye who believe 1 take not 
my enemy and your enemy for patrons en¬ 
countering them with affection 

S0rah lx. 7: “ Mayhap God will place 
affection between you." 

From the above quotations, it wiU he seen 
that in the Qur'an, the word mawaddah is used 
tor friendship and affection Qply. but that the 
other terms are synonymous, and are used 
for both divine ana human love. 

In the traditions, hubb is also used ior both 
kinds of love (see Mishkdl , book xxii. ch. 
xvl), and a section of the &adif is devoted to 
the consideration of “ Brotherly love for God's 
pleasure." 

*Ayishah relates that the Prophet said, 
“ Souls were at the Arst collected together (in 
the spirit-world) like assembled armies, and 
then they wore dispersed and sent into bodies; 
and that consequently those who had been 
acquainted with each other in the spirit 
world, became so in this, and those who had 
been strangers there would be strangers 
hero.” 

Tho author of the A£hldq-i~Ja/dli distin¬ 
guishes between animal love and qtiritual 
love. Animal love, he says, takes its rise 
from excess of appetite. But spiritual love, 
whioh arises from harmony of souls, is not to 
be reckoned a vice, but, on the contrary, a 
species of virtue t—• 


“ Let love be thy master, all masters 
above, 

For the good and the great are all 
prentice to love." 

The cause of love, he says, is oxoessive 
eagerness either for pleasure or for good ; the 
Arst is animal love , and is culpable; the 
second is spiritual love , and is a praiseworthy 
virtue. (See Thompson's ed., pp. 227-284.) 

The term more generally used in Oriental 

writings for the passion of love is *Ishq 
a word which ax-Zamakbsharl. in his work the 
Asds (quoted by Lane), says is derived from 
the word ol-'ashaqah, a species of ivy which 
twines upon trees and cleaves to them. But 
it seems not improbable that it is connected 

with the Hebrew rraftt “a woman," or is 

T * 

derived from [pgjpj “ to desire." (See Deut. 

» — T 

vii. 7: “ The Lord hath set his love upon 
thee and Ps. xoi 14: “ Because he hath set 
his love upon me.") The philosopher Ibn Sins’ 
(Avicenna), in a.treatise on ul-'lthq (regarding 
it as the passion of the natural propensities), 
SAya it is a passion not merely peculiar to the 
human species, but that it pervades all exist¬ 
ing things, both in heaven and earth, iu the 
animal, the vegetable, and even in the mineral 
kingdom; and that its moaning is not peroeived 
or known, and is reudored all the more obscure 
by tho explauation thereof. (Boo Tdju'L'Arus, 
by Saiyid Murtada.) 

Mir Abu *1-Baq&, in his work entitled the 
Kultiyat, thus deAnes the various degroes of 
love, which are supposed to represent not 
only intensity of natural love between man 
and woman, but also the SuAUtio or diviuo 
love, which is the subject of so many mystio 
works:—First, hawd, the inclining of the soul 
or mind to the object of love; then, •Jldqah, 
love cleaving to the heart; then, kulqf 
violent and intense love, accompanied by 
perplexity; then l ishq t amorous desire, ac¬ 
companied by melancholy; then, shaghaf, 
ardour of love, accompanied by pleasure; 
then, jawd % inward love, accompanied by 
amorous desire, or grief and sorrow; then, 
tatdgum , a state of enslavement; then, tabl t 
love sickness; then, wulah , distraction, aooom* 
uaniod with loss of reason; and, laatly, 
Auydro, overpowering love, with a wandering 
about at random. 

In Professor Palmer's little work on 
Oriental mysticism, founded on a Persian 
MS. by % Azis ibn Muhammad an-Nafsini, and 
entitled tho Maksad t Aksd (Maqfad-i-Aqpd), 
or the “ Remotest Aim," we- road, “ Man sets 
hie face towards this world, and is entangled 
in the love of wealth and dignity, until the 
grace of God steps in and turns his heart 
towards God. The tendenoy which proceeds 
from God is called Attraction; that whioh 
proceeds from man is called Inclination, 
Desire, and Low. As the inclination in¬ 
creases its name changes, and it eauses the 
Traveller to renounce everything else but 
God (who becomes his Qjblei), and thus set¬ 
ting bis lace God-wards, and forgetting every¬ 
thing but God, it is developed into Lov&" 
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This Is hj no means the last and ultimate 
stage ef the journey, but most men are said 
to he oontent to pass their lives therein and 
to leave the world without making any fur¬ 
ther progress therein rscvnsic]. Snob a 
person the $ufts call Mcygtib, or, Attracted. 
And H Is in this state that ‘it*?, or spiritual 
love! becomes the subject of religious con¬ 
templation just as it is in the Song of Solo¬ 
mon. ” Let him kiss me with the kisses of 
his mouth, for thy love is better than wine.* 
But whilst the lover in the Song of Solomon 
is supposed to represent the Almighty God, 
and the loved one the Ohuroh, in Eastern 
9 ftfi poetry the ‘dsAs’ 9 , or lover, is man, and 
the mtukuq, or the Beloved One, is God. 

The Sufi poet Jimi, in his Salomon and 
Ab*al t thus writes of the joy of Divine love; 
and his prologue to the Deity, as rendered 
into English, will illustrate the mystic concep¬ 
tion of love. 


“ Time it is 


To unfold Thy perfect beauty. 1 would 
be 


Thy lover, and Thine only—t, mine eyes 
Sealed in the light of Thee, to au but 
Thee, 

Yea, in the revelation of Thyself 
Self-lost, and conscience-quit of good and 
evil, 

Thou moveat under all the forms of truth, 
Under the forms of all created things; 
Look whence I will, still nothing T discern 
But Thee in all the universe, in which 
Thyself Thou dost invest, and through the 
eyes 

Of man, the subtle censor scrutinise. 

To thy Norton Dividuality, 

No entrance finds—no word of thti and 
that ; 

Do Thou my separate and derived self 
Make one with Thy essential 1 Leave me 
room 

On that divan (sofa) which leaves no room 
lor two: 

Lest, like the simple Kurd of whom they 
tell, 


I grow perplext, O God, *twixt *1 * and 
‘Thou? 

If ‘ I ’—this dignity and wisdom whence? 

If * Thou *—then what is this abject im- 
potenoe ? ” 

[Tne fable of the Kurd, which is also told 
in verse, is this. A Kurd left the solitude of 
the desert for the bustle of a busy city. 
Being tired of the commotion around him, he 
laydown to sleep. But fearing he might 
not know himself when he arose, in the midst 
of so much commotion, he tied a pumpkin 
round bis foot. A knave, who heard him 
deliberating about the difficulty of knowing 
himself again, took the pumpkin off the 
Kurd's foot, and tied it round his own. When 
the Kurd awoke, he was bewildered, and ex¬ 


claimed— 

“ Whether* 1 be 1 or no, 

If I—the pumpkin why on you ? 

If you—then where am I, and who ? 

For further information oh the subject of 
mystio Ioto, see tvniSM. 


LUBB (s-J). The heart or soul of 
man. That faculty of the mind whioh Is en¬ 
lightened and purified by the Holy Light, 
»>. Nurv 7- Qudt (the Light of God). (Kitabu 
't-TartJat, in loco.) 

LUDD (Jd). A jroall town in 
Palestine, where it is said Jesus will find ad- 
Daji&lu ’l-Masib, *nd will kill him. (Miokkat, 
book xxiii. ch. iv.) The anoient Lydda, nine 
milos* from Joppa. (See Acts ix. 82, 88 .) It 
is the modern Diospolis, which in Jerome's 
time was an episoopal see. The remains of 
the ancient church are still seen. It is said 
to be the native town of St. George. 

LUNATIC. The Arabic nuyndn 
includes all mad persons, 
whether bom idiots, or persons who have 
become insane. According to Muhammadan 
law, a lunatic is not liable, to punishment for 
robbery, or to retaliation for murder. Zakmt 
(legal alms) is not to be taken from him, nor 
is he to be slain in war. The apostasy of a 
lunatic does not amount to a change of 
faith, as in all matters, both -civil and reli¬ 
gious, he is not to be held responsible to 
either God or man. An idiot or fool is gene¬ 
rally regarded in the East by the common 
people, sa an inspired being. Mr. Lane, in his 
Modern Egyptian*, says, “Most of the reputed 
saints of Egypt are either lunatios, or idiots, 
or impostors.* A remark which will equally 
apply to India and Central Asia. 

LUQMAN A person of 

eminence, known as Luqmdnu i-ffakbn, or 
liumnin the Philosopher, mentioned in tho 
Qurln as one upon whom God bad bestowod 
wisdom. 

SArah xxxl. 11-19: “Of old we bestowed 
wisdom upon Luqmftn, and taught him thus— 
' Be thankful to God: for whoovor is thankful, 
is thankful tc his own behoof; and if any shall 
be thankless. . . God truly is self-sufficient, 
worthy of all praise I* And bear in mind 
when Luqmftn said to his son by way of 
warning, ‘0 my son I join not other gods 
with God, for the joining gods with God 
is the great impiety. 0 my son! observe 
prayer, and enjoin the right and forbid 
the wrong, and be patient under whatever 
shall betide thee: for this is a bo unden duty. 
And distort hot thy face at men; nor waLc 
thou loftily on the earth; for God loveth no 
arrogant vain-glorious one. But let thy paoe 
be middling; and lower thy voice: for the 
least pleasing of voices is surely the voice of 
asses . 1 See ye not bow that God hath put 
nnder you all that is in the heavens and all 
that is on the earth, and hath been bounteous 
to you of his favours, both for soul and body. 
But some are there who dispute of God with¬ 
out knowledge, and have no guidance and no 
illuminating Book." * 

Commentators are not agreed as to whether 
Luqmftn is an. inspired prophet or not* 
Husain says most of the leaned think be was 
a philosopher, and not a prophet. Some say 
he was tne son of Ba*Cr, and a nephew of 
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Job, being his sister's son; others that he wes 
s nephew of Abraham; others that he was 
bora in the time of King David, and lived 
until the time of Jonah, being one thousand 
years of age. Others, that he was an African 
slave and a shepherd amongst the Israelites. 
Some say he was a tailor, others a carpenter. 
He is admitted by all Arabian historians to 
have been a fabulist and a writer of proverbs, 
and consequently European authors have con¬ 
cluded that ho must be the same person whom 
the Oroeks, not knowing his real name, bare 
called JEsop,JEthiops. 

Mr. Sale says: “ The commentators men¬ 
tion sevoral quiok repartees Of Luqm&n, which 
(together with the oiroumstanoes above men¬ 
tioned^ agrees so well with what Maximus 
PUnudes has written oi iEsop, that from 
thence, and from the fables attributed to Luq¬ 
m&n bv the Orientals, the latter has been 
generally thought to be no other than the 
/Bsop of the Greeks. However that be (for 
I think the matter will bear a dispute), I am 
of opinion that Planudes borrowed a great 
part of his life of JEsop from the traditions 
no met with in the East concerning Luqm&n, 
concluding thorn to have been the same per¬ 
son, beoause they were both slaves, and sup¬ 
posed to be the writers of those fables which 
go under their respective names, and bear a 
mat resemblance to one another; for it has 
long slnoe been observed by iearned men, 
that the greater part of that monk’s perform¬ 
ance is an absurd romanoe, and suported by 
no evidenoe of the ancient writers." 

Dr. Sponger thinks Luqm&n is identical 
with the Ebtai of the Kbionites (Dos Ltbtn 
and die Lehr* dies Mohammad , vol. L p. 34). 


MABNA ’T-TA8AWWAF 

Luqm&n Is the title of the xxist Surah of 
' the Qur’an. 

LUQTAH (Atf). “ Troves.” Pro- 
party which a person finds and takes away 
to preserve it in trust. In English law, trover 
(from the French tr&uoer) is an action which 
a man has against another who has found or 
obtained possession of his goods, and refuses 
to delirer them on demand. (Se Blackstone.) 
According to Muhammadan law, the finder of 
lost property is obligod to advertise it for the 
space of a yoar before he can claim it as his 
own. If the finder be a wealthy person, he 
should give it to the poor. (Hidayah, vol. il. 
p. 277.) [tuovus.] 

LUXURY. Arabic tana“um (^uf). 

In the training of children, the author of the 
Akhlaq-i-Jalatx condemns luxury. He says, 
“ Sleeping in the day and sleeping overmuoh 
at night should be prohibited. Soft clothing 
and all uses of luxury, such as cool retreats 
in the hot weather, and fires and furs in the 
cold, they should be taught to abstain from. 
They should be inured to exercise, foot-walk¬ 
ing, horse-riding, and all other appropriate 
aooomplishments.’’ (Akfrlaq-i-Jalali, p. 230.) 

LYING. Arabic ki&db (v*W). A 

pretty general infirmity of nature in the East, 
which still remains unoorrected by the modern 
influenoes of Islam. But Muhammad, is re¬ 
lated to have said; M When a servant of God 
tells a lie, his guardian angels move away from 
him to thedistanoeof a mile,because of the bad¬ 
ness of its smell." (Miihkat, book xxiL oh. iL) 



ma'Aqil r JIW-). 

murder, manslaughter, dec. 
p. 448.) [diyah.] 


The fines for 
( Hidayah , vol. iv. 


al-MA‘ARIJ (gAiutt). Lit. “ The 

Ascents.” The title of the - LXXth chapter of 
the Qur’&n, in the second verse of which 
occurs the sentence, M God, the possessor of 
the Ascents (or Steps) by whioh the angels 
ascend unto Him, ana the Spirit (i.e. Gabriel), 
in a day Whose spaoe is fifty thousand 
years.” 

Sale, translating from al-Bai?awi and Za- 
makhahari. saVs i M This is supposed to be 
the spaoe which would be required for their 
asoent from the lowest part of the creation 
to the tbrono of God, if it were to bo moa- 
anted, or the time which it would take a man 
to perform a Journey: and this is not contra¬ 
dictory to what is said elsewhere (if it be to 
be interpreted of the asoent of the angels), 
that the length of the day whereon they 
ascend is 1,000 years, because that is meant 
only of their asoent from earth to the lower 


heaven, including also the time of their 
descent 

“ But the commentators, generally taking 
the day spoken of in both tnese passages to 
be the Day of Judgment, have recourse to 
several expedients to reconcile them, and as 
both passages seem to contradict what Mu- 
hamman doctors teach, that God will judge 
all creatures in the space of half-a-day, they 
suppose thoso large numbers of years are 
designed to express the time of the previous 
attendance of those who are to be judged, or 
else to the spaoe wherein God will judge the 
unbelieving nations, of which, they say, there 
will be fifty, the trial of each nation taking 
up 1,000 vears, though that of the true be¬ 
lievers will be over in the short spaoe abovo 
mentioned.” 

MABNA ’T-TA^AWWUF 

Lit. 41 The Foundation of 
Ofifiism.” A term used by the $fifis to em¬ 
brace the three principles of their system. 
(1) The ohoioe of the ascetic life, (2) The 
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intention to bestow firocly upon others; (3) 
The giving up of one’s own will end desires, 
end desiring only the will of God. (See 
*Abdn ’r-Rassaq’s Diet, of $uf\ Terms.) 

al-MADINAH (lq.uN). Lit. "The 

eity.'* The eity oelebreted es the buriel 
piece of Mnhctnmcd. It was celled Teirih 
(see Qur'ftn, SQreh xxxiii. 18), but wee die* 
tingnished es al-Afad}nak r 44 the eity," end 
Madinatu '%-Nabl, 44 the city of the Prophet,” 
efter it hed become femous by giving shelter 
to Muhemtned. It is esteemed only seoond 
to Mekkeh in point of senctity. Muhammad is 
related te heve seid, 44 There ere engels guard¬ 
ing the roods to el-Medlneh, on eceount of 
which neither pleguo, or the Dajjftl f Anti¬ 
christ) can enter it” 44 1 wee ordered,” he 
seid, 44 to flee to e oity which shell set up 
(conauer) ell other oltiee, end its neme is now 
aLMadinah (the city); verily she puts ewey 
evil from men, like es the forge purifies 
iron.” 44 God hes mede the neme of el- 
Medlneh both (aAaA end faiyiAaA,” i.e. both 
good end odoriferous. 

AJ-Medlneh is built on the eleveted plein 
of Arable, not far from the eastern base of 
the ridge of mountains which divide the 
table-land from the lower country between 
it end the Red See. The town stands on the 
lowest pert, on the plein where the walor- 
courses unite, whioh produee in the rainy 
season numerous pools of stagnant water, 
end render the climate unhealthy. Gardens 
end date-plantations, interspersed with fields, 
inclose the town on three sides; on the side 
towards Mekkeh the rocky nature of the soil 
renders cultivation impossible. The eity 
forms an oval about 8,000 paces in elreuit, 
ending in a point. The oastie is built at the 
point on a small roeky elevation. The whole 
is inclosed by a thick wall of stone, between 
86 and 40 feet high, flanked by about 80 
towers and surrounded by a ditch. Throe 
well-built gates lead into the town. The 
houses are well built of stone, and generally 
two stories high. As this stone is of a dark 
colour, the streets have a gloomy aspect, and 
are for the most part very narrow, often only 
two or three paces across; a few of the 
principal streets are paved, with stone. 
There are only two large streets which contain 
shops. The principal buildings within the oity 
are the great mosque containing the tomb of 
Muhammad, two fine colleges, and the oastie, 
standing at the western extremity of the 
city, which is surrounded by strong walls 
ana several high and solid towers, and con¬ 
tains a deep well of good water. 

The town is well supplied with sweet water 
by a subterraneous oanal which runs from 
the village of Qubft’, about three-quarters of 
a mile distant in a southern direction. In 
several parts of the town steps are made 
down to the cftnal, where the inhabitants 
supply themselves with water which, how¬ 
ever, contains nitre, and produces indigestion 
in persons not accustomed to it. There are 
also many wells scattered over the town; 
every garden has one by which it is ini¬ 
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gated; and when the ground is borod to the 
depth of twenty-five or thirty feet, water is 
found in plenty. During the rainy season, 
many torrents descend from the higher 
grounds to the lower depression in whioh al- 
Madinah is built, and part of the city is 
inundatod. This plentiful snpply of water 
made this site a considerable settlement of 
Arabs long before it became sacred among 
the Muhammadans, by the flight, residence, 
and death of the Prophet, to which it owes 
its name of Madinatu *n-Nabf, or the Oity of 
the Prophet. (See Burokhardt’s Travels in 
Arabia.) 

An account of the Prophet’s mosque is 
given under masjidu ’m-majh, and of the 
burial ohamber of Muhammad under hujraiL 

MADRASAH (A*pL»). A school. 

[XDOOATIOJf.] 

MADYAN (<**•). Midi&n. The 

descendants of Midian, the son of Abraham 
and Keturah, and a city and district bearing 
his name, situatod on the Red Sea, south¬ 
east of Mount Sinai 

Mentioned in the Qnr’ftn, Sfirah vii. 83: 
44 We sent to Madyan their brother Shn 4 aib.” 
[shvaib.] 

MAFQ0D (Jjftft*). A lend term 
for a person who is lost, and of whom no in¬ 
formation oan be obtained. He is not con¬ 
sidered legally dead until the period expires 
when he would be ninety years old. 

MAGIANS. [majus.] 


MAGIC. Arabic tt£r (/«»»). A 
belief in the magical art is ontertained by 
almost all Muhammadans, and there is a large 
number of persons who.study it. 

Although magic (ai-ftAr) is condemned in 
the Qur'an (Silrah LL 96) and iu the Tradi¬ 
tions (MisKkat , book xxi ch. Hi. pt 1), there 
are still many superstitious practices resem¬ 
bling this occult science, which are dearly 
permitted according to the sayings of Mu¬ 
hammad. 


Anas says, 44 The Prophet permitted a spell 
(ruffah) being used to counteract the ill 
effeots of the evil eye; and on those bitten 
by snakes or scorpions.” ($bAiAu Muslim , 
p. 883.) 

Umm Salmah relates 44 that the Prophet 
allowed a spell to be used for the removal 
of yellowness in the eve, which, he said, pro¬ 
ceeded from the malignant eye.” (Sc&*bu 
f l»BuM*ri. p. 864.) 

•Auf ibn Mftlik says 14 the Prophet said 
there Is nothlog wrona In using spoils, pro¬ 
vided tho use of them dote not associate any¬ 
thing with God.” ( Mishkat , book xxi ohTL) 

Thfc terms used to express the magical 
arts are, drfwah, lit 44 en invitation of the 


spirits,” exorcism; 'esfmaft, an incantation; 
kihanah, divination, or fortune-telling; 
ruqyah, a spell; and *i£r, msgio. 

The term datwah is held to imply e lawful 
incantation, in which only the assistanoo of 
God is invited by the use of either the It mu 
7-A‘yow, or great and unknown name of God, 
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or the recital of tbo ninety-nine names or 
attributes of the Almighty. At-Sibr , or the 
magical use of evil spirits; and kihdnah, for¬ 
tune-telling, are held to be strictly unlawful 

Incantation and exorcism as practised by 
Muhammadans is treated of in the article on 
da'wah. 

Mr. Lane, in his annotated edition of the 
Arabian Nightt , says:— 

There are two descriptions of magic, one is 
spiritual, regarded by all but freethinkers as 
true; the other, natural, and denounced by the 
more religious and enlightened as deceptive, 

I. Spiritual magic, which is termed “ er 
Boohanee * (ar-rujidni), chiefly depends upon 
the virtues Of oertain names of God, and pas* 
sages from, the Kurdn, and the agency of 
angels, and jinn, oi genii. It <is of two 
kinds, Divine and Satanic (“ Rahmanee,” i.s. 
relating to “the Compassionate ” [who is 
God], and " Sheytanee," relating to the 
Devil) 

1. Divine magio Is regarded as a sublime 
soience, and is studied only by good men, and 
practised only for good purposes. Perfection 
in this branch of magio oonsists ip the know¬ 
ledge of the most great name of God [ismu ’l- 
azam]; but this knowledge is imparted to 
none "nut the peculiar favourites of heaven. 
By virtue of this name,whioh was engraved on 
his seal ring, Solomon subjected to nis domi¬ 
nion the jinn and the birds and the winds. By 
pronouncing it, his minister Asaf (A#q/*), also, 
transported in an instant, to the presence of 
his sovereign, in Jerusalem, the throne of the 
Queen of Sheba. But this was a small mi¬ 
racle to effect by such means, for, by uttering 
this name, a man may even raise the dead. 
Other names of the Deity, commonly known, 
are believed to have particular efficacies when 
uttered or written; as also are the names of 
the Prophet, and angels and good jinn are. 
said to be rendered subservient to the pur¬ 
poses of divine magic by means of oertain in¬ 
vocations. Of suoh names and invocations, 
together with words unintelligible to the un¬ 
initiated in this science, passages from the 
Kurdn, mysterious combinations of numbers, 
and peculiar diagrams and figures, are' chiefly 
composed written charms employed for good 
purposes. Enchantment, when used for bene¬ 
volent purpose^, is regarded *by the vulgar as 
a branch' of lawful or divine magio; but not 
so by the learned, and the' same remark 
applies to the scienoe of divination. 

& Satanio magio, as its name implies, is a 
scienoe depending on the agency of the Devil 
and the inferior evil jinn, whose servioes are 
obtained by means similar to those which 
propitiate, or rendor subservient, the good 
jinn. It is condemned by the Prophet and 
all good Muslims, and only practised for bad 
purposes. Es sehr (aM-Sjkr), or enchantment, 
is almost universally acknowledged to be a 
branch of Satanio magic, but some few per¬ 
sons assert (^greeably with several tales in 
the Arabia* Night*), that it may be, and by 
some has been, studied with good intentions, 
and practised by the aid of good jinn; con¬ 
sequently, that there is such a scienoe as 


good enchantment, whioh is to be regarded 
as a branoh of divine or lawful magic. The 
metamorphoses are said to be generally 
effected by means of spells, or invocations to 
jinn, accompanied by the sprinkling of water 
or dust, Ac., on the object to be transformed. 
Persons are said to be enohanted in various 
ways; some paralysed; or evtn deprived of 
life, others, affected with irresistible passion 
for oertain objects, others, again, rendered 
demoniacs, and some, transformed into brutes, 
birds, Ac. The evil eye is believed to en¬ 
chant in a very powerful and distressing 
manner. This was acknowledged even by the 
Prophet Diseases and death are often at¬ 
tributed to its influence. Amulets are worn 
by many Muslims with the view of counter¬ 
acting or preserving from enohantment; and 
for the same purpose fliany ridiculous cere¬ 
monies * are practised. Divination, which is 
termed El-Kihaneh (ol-KihdnaA), is pro¬ 
nounced on the highest authority to be a 
branoh of Satanio magic; th ough not be- 
lievod to be so by all Muslims. Aooording to 
an assertion of the Prophet, what a fortune¬ 
teller says may sometimes be true; be¬ 
cause one of the jinn steals away the truth, 
and oarries it to the magician’s ear; for the 
angels oome down to the region next the 
earth (the lowest heaven), and mention the 
works that have been pre-ordained in hea¬ 
ven; and the devils (or evil linn) listen to 
what the angels say, and hear the orders pre¬ 
destined in heaven, and oarry them to the 
fortune-tellers. It is on such occasions that 
shooting stars are hurled at the. devils. It is 
said that, M the diviner obtains the services of 
the Sheytan (Shaitan) by magio arts, and by 
names invoked, and by the burning of perfumes, 
and he informs him of secret things ; for the 
devils, before the mission of the Apostle of 
God, it is added, used to ascend to heaven, 
and hear words by stealth. That the evil 
jinn are believed etlU to asoend sufficiently 
near to the lowest heaven to hear the con¬ 
versation of the angels, and so to assist ma¬ 
gicians, appears from the former quotation, 
and is asserted by all Muslims. The disoo- 
vory of hidden treasures is one of the objeots 
for which divination is most studied. The 
mode of divination called *• Darb-el-Mendel * 
(%arbu 'LMmdelS, is by some supposed to 
be effected by tne aid of. evil jinn; but 
the more enlightened of the Muslims regard H 
1 as a branoh of natural magic. Some onrious 
performances of this kind, f by means of a 
fluid mirror of ink, have been described in 
the Account of tha Manner* and Guetome oj 
the Modem Egyptian*, and in No. 117 of the 
Quarterly Review . 

There are certain modes of divination which 
cannot properly be olassed under the head of 
spiritual magio, but require a place between 
the account of this scienoe and that of natural 
magic. The most important of these branches 
of Eihaneh is Astrology, whioh is called llm en 
Nujoom Qllmu 'n-Nujum). This is studied by 
many Muslims in the present day, and its pro¬ 
fessors are often employed by the Arabs to 
determine a fortunate period for laying the 
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foundation of a building, commencing a jour¬ 
ney, fto.; but more frequently by the Per¬ 
sians and Turks. The. Prophet pronounced 
Astrology to be a branch of m*g!o. Another 
branch of Kihaneh is Geomanoy. oalled 
“Darb er Kamal” (jfnrhu Ramt)i a mode of 
divination from certain marks made on sand 
(whence its appellation), or on paper: and 
seid to he chiefly founded on astrology. Die 
science oalled 44 es Zijr.” or 11 el Eyafeh** (al- 
‘lydj'ah), u a third branch of Kihaneh, being 
divioatlon or aaguration. chiefly from the 
motions and positions, or postures, of birds, or 
of gazelles and other beasts of the obese. 
Thus what was termed a 11 Saneh ** (Sdnih), 
that is, such an animal standing or passing 
with its right side towards the spectator, was 
esteemed among the Arabs as of good omen; 
and a 44 Bareh ” (Bank), or an animal of this 
kind, wifcn its left side towards the spectator, 
was held as inauspicious. M El Kiyafeh * (at 
Qifd/ah), under which term are included 
Chiromancy and its kindred sciences, is a 
fourth branch of Kihaneh, 11 El Tefau)** (at 
Tqfawwul), or the taking an omen, particu¬ 
larly a good one. from a name or words acci¬ 
dentally heard or seen, or choson from a book 
belonging to the same science. The taking a 
“ Cal, or omen, from the Kurin, is genet ally 
held to bo lawful. Various trifling events are 
considered as ominous. For instance, a Sul¬ 
tan quitting his palace with his troops, a 
standard happened to strike a “ thureiya ’* 
(turaywi , a cluster of lamps so called from 
resembling the Pleiades), and broke them: 
he drew from this an evil omen, and would 
have relinquished the expedition; but one of 
his chief officers said to him, 44 0 our Lord, 
thy standard has roaehed the Pleiades.” ana 
beipg relieved by this remark, ho proceeded, 
end returned victorious. 

(See The Thousand and One Nights, a new 
translation, with copious notes, by Edward 
W. Lane; new ed. by E. S. Pool*, voL l p. 60.) 

MAGISTRATES. [qa*i.] 

MAGPIE. Arabic i aq i aq 
According to Abfl tyanifah, the flesh of the 
magpie is mubdh, or indifferent; but the 
lmlm Y flstif hold il to be tnakrUh, or repro¬ 
bated, because it frequently feeds on dead 
bodies. (Hidawak, vol. iv. p n 4.) 

At-MAHDl Lit. “The 

Direeted One,** bonce, 41 who is fit to diroct 
other a Guide, Leader.** A ruler who shall 
in the last days appear open the earth. 
According to the ShPalis, he has already ap¬ 
peared fn the person of Muhammad Abu *1- 
Qnsim the twelfth Itnim, who is behoved to 
b* concealed in some secret place until the 
day or his manifestation before the end of the 
world. But the Scutnii say he has not yet 
appeared In the history of Muhammadan¬ 
ism, there are numerous hulAMei of impostors 
having assumed the character of this myste¬ 
rious personage, amongst others, Saiyid 
Ahmad, who fought agumst the Sikhs on tne 
North-West frontier of the PaMAh, a.d. 1836. 
end still more recently, lb* MuHiminadsu 
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i who hss clniracd to be al-Muhdi in tho Sud&n 
in Egypt. 

The sayings of the Prophet on the subject, 
According to al-Bnkk&ri and other trsdi- 
tioniats, are as follows :— 

44 The world will not come to an end uoul 
a man of my tribe and of my name shall bo 
master of Arabia. n 

44 When you see black ensigns ooming 
from the direction of Khoroeto. then join 
them, for the Im&m of God will be with the 
standards, whose name is o l-Mahdi” 

44 The Mahdi will bo descended from* mo, ho 
will be a man with an opon countenance and 
with a nigh nosi*. He will 1111 the earth with 
equity and justice, even as it has been filled 
with tyranny and oppression, .and he will 
reign ever the earth seven rears.** 

•* Quarrelling and disputation- shall exist 
amongst men, and then shall a man of the 
people of al-Madinah come forth, and shall 
go from al-Modlnsh to Makkah, and the 
people of Makkah *hall make him Imam. 
Then shall the ruler of Syria send an army 
against the Mahdi, but the Syrian array shall 
perish by an earthquake near Bads’, between 
ai-Madinah and Makkah. And when tho 
people shall see this, the Abdil (abdal] will 
eome from Syria, and also a multitude from 
al- 4 Iraq. After this an enemy to the Mahdi 
shall arise from the Guraish tribe, whose 
unolos shall be of the tribe of Kalb, and this 
man shall send an army against the Mahdi 
The Mahdi shall rule aoeording to the example 
of your Prophet, and shall give strength and 
, stability to IsUxn. He shall »*eign for seven 
years, and then die.** 

44 There shell bo much rain in tho days of 
(he Mahdi and the inhabitant? both of hea¬ 
ven and earth shall be pleased with him. 
Men's lives shall psss so pleasantly, that they 
will wish even tne dead were slivo again.’* 
(Mithhatu V-Mafibih, book xxiii. oh. A) 

According to Shi 4 ah traditions*, Munammad 
is related to have said: u O ye peoplel I am 
the Prophet and ‘All is my heir, and from us 
will descend at- Mahdi, tho seal (i.e. the last) 
of the lmlm*. who will conquer all religions 
and take vengeance on tho wicked. Hr will 
take fortresses and will destroy them, and 
slay every tribe oi idolaters, and he will 
avenge the deaths of the martyrs of God. 
He frill be the champion of the Faith, and a 
drawer of water at the fountain of divine 
knowledge. He will reward merit and re¬ 
quite every fool according to his folly. Hs 
will be the approved and chosen of God, and 
the heir of-all knowledge. He will be the 
valiant in doing right, and one to whom the 
Most High has entrusted Islam. ... 0 ye 
people, I have explained to you, and 4 Ali also 
will make you understand it.** (Ifivdtu 
QtUub, Merrick’s ed., p. 34&.) 

It is probable that It is from these tradi¬ 
tions that the opinion became current amongst 
tho Christians that the Muhammadans ex¬ 
pected their Prophet would dee again. 

MAHJtJR (»%"**)• A slave in¬ 
hibited by ihe rufor from exercising any 
oflioc or sgenoy ( Hidagah , voL 111. 5.) 

89 
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ItAHMAL 


KAHKAb 


MAHMAL, MAH MIL 

A covered litter borne on a camel, both from 
Cairo and from Damascus, to Mekkah, aa an 
emblem of royalty at the time of the pilgri¬ 
mage. 

It ia aaid that Sultan Ag-3ahir Beybara, 


King of Egypt, waa the first who sent a mah- 
mal with the caravan of pilgrima to Makkah 
in a.o. 1272, but that it had ita origin a few 
yoara before hia aoeeaaion to the throng, 
under the following oircumatanoea 
Shagbrn ’d-Durr, a beautiful Turkiab 



THi mahmal. (From an Original Picture.) 


female slave, who became the favourite wife 
of Sultin a*-$41ib Najmu d-din, and who on 
the death of hia aon (with whom terminated 
the dynaaty of Aiyfib) caused herself to be 
acknowledged Queen of Egypt, performed the 


hajl in a magnificent litter borne by a camel 
And for successive years her empty Utter waa 
sent yearly to Makkah, aa an emblem of 
state. After her death, a similar Utter was 
sent each year with the oaravan of pilgrims 
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from Cairo and Damasous, and la called mam¬ 
mal or mafrmil, a word Signifying that by 
which anything ife supported. 

Mr. Lane, In his Modem Epyptiene, vol 1L 
p. 182, thna describes the mahmal:— 

“ It is a square skeleton frame of wood with 
a pyramidal top, and has a covering of black 
brocade riohly worked with ineoriptiona and 
ornamental embroidery In gold, in aomo parts 
upon a ground of green or red silk, and bor¬ 
dered with a fringe of silk, with tassels, sur¬ 
mounted by silver balls. Its covering is not 
always made after the same pattern with re¬ 
gard to the decorations ; but in evory oover 
^hat I have seen, I hate remarked on the 
upper part of the front a view of the Temple 
of Makkah, workod in gold, and over it the 
Snltan*s cipher. It contains nothing; but has 
two copies of the £urtfn, one on a small 
scroll, and the other in the usual form of a 
'book, also small, each inclosed in a case of 



XHR MAHMAL. (XtMS.) 

gilt silver, attached externally at the top. 
The five halls with cfeseonts, which orna¬ 
ment the mahmal, Arc of gilt silver. The 
mahmal is borne by a Ana tall camel, which 
is generally indulged with exemption from 
every kind of labour during tbe remainder of 
its life. 0 

Eastern travellers often oonfnse the mah¬ 
mal with the kiswsli, or oovering for the 
Ka'bah, trhloh is a totally distinot thing, 
although it ia made in Cairo and sent at the 
same time as the mabmal [kiswah.] 

The Wahhlbhi prohibited the mahmal as 
an ob]eet of vain pomp, and on one Occasion 
intercepted the earavan'which esoorted it. 


Captain Burton saw both tho Egyptian and 
the Dafnascus msihmals on the plain below 
'Arafah at the time of the pilgrimage. 

MAtfMUDlYAH ( k*++*) A 

Sht'&h sect founded by Mir Sharif, who in 
the reign of Akbar held a military appoint¬ 
ment in BengaL He was a disoiple of Mah- 
mild of Bnsakkwftn, the founder of the Nnq- 
tawiyah sect Mahmild lived in the reign of 
Timur, and professed to be al-Mahdi. He 
also called himSelf the Shakhs-i-Wahld—the 
Individual one. He used to anote the verse, 
“ It may be that thy Lord will raise thee up 
to a glorious (mafunud) station ” (Surah 
xvii. 81). From this he argued that the 
body of man had been advancing in purity 
since the creation, end that on its reselling to 
a certain degree, ofle Mabmfld (glorious) 
would arise, and that then the dispensation 
of Muhammad would oome to an end. He 
claimed to be' the Mahtnfld. He also taught 
the doctrine of transmigration, and that the 
beginning of everything was the earth atom 
(nuqiah). It ia on this aooount that they are 
called In Persian the Nuqtawlyah sect. They 
are also known by the names Mahmfldiyah 
and Wabidiyah. Shah ‘Abbls, King of Per¬ 
sia, expelled <hem from his dominions, but 
Akbar received the fugitives kindly, and pro¬ 
moted some amongst them to high offioes of 
State. 

MAHR (*•). Heb. Vjfo, Tho 

dower or settlement of money o t property on 
the wife, without which a marriage ia not 
legal, for an oxplanatldn of which see the 
artlole on nowam. 

The Hebrew word oocnrs three times in 
the old Testament, via Gen. xxxlv. 12; Ex. 
xxiL 17; 1 Sam. xviii 26. [sows* and 

MABXIAOI.] 

MARRAM Lit. “ Unlaw¬ 

ful.* A near relative with whom it ie un¬ 
lawful to marry. Mubammad enjoined that 
every woman performing pilgrimage should 
have a mabram with her night and day, to 
prevent soandal. (AfisMkat, book xi. ch.i.) 

al-MA’IDAH (WW\). Lit. “ The 

table.* 4 The title of thevthSflrahof the Qur’an, 
in the 114th verse of which the word oocnrs: “O 
Jesus, sen of Mary 1 is thy Lord able to send 
down to ns a table ? ” 

11 This miracle is thus related by the com* 
mentatora. Jesus having at the request of 
his followers alked it of God, a red table 
immediately dosoended, in their sight, between 
two blends, and wac set before them; where¬ 
upon he rose up, and, having made the ablu¬ 
tion, pfayed, and then took off tbe oloth which 
covered the table, saying, 1 In the name of 
God, the beet provider of food! ’ What the 

J >ro visions were with which this table was 
mulshed, Is a matter wherein the expositors 
are not agreed. One will have them to be 
nine oakes of bread and nine fishes; another, 
bread and flesh; another, all sorts of food ex¬ 
cept flesh; another, all sorts of food except 
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broad and flosa; another, all except oraad and 
flab j anothnr, one Ash which Had the inatr of 
all manner of food; tod another, fruit* of 
paradise , out the moat received tradition ia 
that when the table was uncovered, there ap¬ 
peared a fish ready dressed, without scales or 
prickly A os, dropping wit) rat, haring salt 
placed at its head and vinegar at its tail, and 
rouud it all sorta of herbs except leeks, and 
tine Iosya* of oread no one of which there 
were olires, on the second honey, on the third 
outter, on the fourth cheeee, and on the fifth 
dried flash. They add that Jesus at the re- 
ouoNt of the Apostles, shoved them another 
vmraoie. by restoring the Ash to life and 
causing its scales and fins to return W* it, at 
which the ttanders-by being affrighted, he 
caused it 10 become as it was before; that 
one thousand three huodroa men and women, 
al. afflicted with bodily infirmities or poverty, 
ate of these provisions, and were satisfied, 
tne fish remaining whole as it was at first; 
that then the table flew up to heaven in the 
sight of all. and every one who had partaken 
of this food were delivered from their infii - 
mifies and misfortimes; and that it continued 
to descend for forty days together, at dinner¬ 
time, and stood on the ground till the sun 
declined, and was then taken up into the 
clouds. Some of Uio Muhammadan writers 
arc of opinion that this table did not really 
descend, but that it was onU a parable; bui 
most think the words of the Qur’an aro 
plain to tho contrary. A funner tradition is 
that several men were changed into swine for 
disbelieving this miracle, and attributing it 
to magic art; or, as others pretend, for steal¬ 
ing some of the victuals from off it. Several 
other fabulous circumstances are also told, 
which aro scarce worth transcribing Some 
say the tahlo descended on a Sunday, which 
was the reason of the Christians observing 
that day a< sacred. Others pretend that this 
day is still kept among them as a very great 
festival, and It seems as if the story had its 
rise from ar imperfect notion of Christ’s last 
supper and the institution of the Eucharist.” 
(Sale's Qur fin.) 

MAIMONAH (A,***)' Tne lan 

of Muhammad’s wives. A sisior to Ummu 
1-Faxl, tho wife of al-'Abb&a, and conse¬ 
quently related to the Prophet. She was a 
widow. 51 years of sge. when Muhammad 
married her. She survived him, and died at 
the age of 81, being buried on the very spot 
6n which she had celebrated her marriage. 
(MairV IaJ* of Mahomet, new ed p. 408.) 

MAINTENANCE. Arabic nafaqah 
(lltf), which, in the language of the 
law, signifies all those things which are neces¬ 
sary to the support of fife, such as food, 
clothes, and lodging, although many confine 
it solely to food. (l)urru 'l-Muhhthr, p. 888.) 

There are three causes of maintenance 
established by law. (1) Marriage; (8) Rela- 
ionahlp; (8) Property (i.e. in ease of a 
lave) 


A husband is bound to give proper main¬ 
tenance to his wife or wives, provided she or 
they have not become refractory or rebel¬ 
lious, but have surrendered herself or them¬ 
selves to tho custody of their husband. 

Maintenance may be decreed out of the 
property of an absent husband, whether it be 
hell in trust, on deposit, or ntvf&rabah for 
him. 

If the husband become poor to such • de¬ 
gree as to be unable to provide bis wife her 
maintenance, still they are not to be sepa¬ 
rated on this account, but the Qfisi shall 
direct the woman to procure necessaries for 
herself upon her husband's credit, the amount 
remaining a debt upen him. 

A divorced wife ia entitled to food, cloth¬ 
ing, and lodging during the period of her 
*iadah , and until her delivery, if she be preg¬ 
nant. N<. maintenance is. however, due to a 
woman, whether pregnant or not, for the 
Hddah ebserved upon the death of her hus¬ 
band. No maintenance is due to a woman 
upon separation caused by her own fault. 

A father is bound to support his infant 
children; and no ono Shares the obligation 
with him. 

A mother, who ie a married wife, oannot be 
i compolled to suokle her infant except where 
a nurse cannot be procured, or the obild re¬ 
fuses to take the milk of anj other than of 
the mother, who in that case ie bound te 
suckle it, unless incapacitated for want of 
health, or other sufficient cause 

If neither the father nor the child has any 
property the mother may compelled to 
suckle it 

The maintenance of an infant ohild is in- 
< umbent open the father, although he be of 
h different religion; and. in the same maunor, 
the maintenance of a wife is incumbent upon 
her husband, notwithstanding this circum¬ 
stance. 

Maintenance of children becomes, however. 
Incumbent upon the father only where they 
possess no independent property. 

When the father ie poor and the child's 
paternal grandfather is rioh, and the child's 
own property is unavailable, the grandfather 
may be direoted to maintain him,. ahd the 
amount will be a debt duo to him from the 
father, for which the grandfather may have 
recourse against him; after which the father 
may reimburse himself by having recourse 
against the child's property, if there is 

an the father is infirm and the ohild has 
no property of his own r the paternal grand¬ 
father may be ordered to maintain him, with¬ 
out right of recourse against anyone; and, in 
like manner, if the ohild's mother be rich, or 
the grandmother rioh, while its father ia poor 
she may be ordered to maintain the enild 
and the maintenance will bo a debt against 
the ohild if he be-not infirm, but if be be so, 
he ie not lisblo. 

If the father is poor end the mother is 
rioh, and the young child has also a rich 
grandfather, the mother should be ordered to 
maintain the child out of her own property, 
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with a right of recourse Against the father and 
the grandfather is not to he called upon to do 
so. When the father is poor, and hat a rich 
brother, he may be ordered to maintain the 
child, with right of recourse against the 
father. 

When fttale children bar© strongth enough 
to work for their livelihood, though uot 
actually adult, the father may set them to 
work for their own maintenance, or hire them 
out. and maintain them out of their wages; 
bnt he has no power to hire temalas out for 
work or service. 

A fathei must maintain bis female children 
a baolately until they are married, when they 
have ng property of their own. But he ia not 
obliged !o maintain his adult male children 
unless they are disabled by infirmity or 
disease. 

It la also Incumbent on % father to maintain 
his son’s wife, when the son «s young, poor, 
or infirm. 

Th* maintenance to an adult daughter, or 
to an adult son who is disabled, rests upon 
the parents in three equal parts, two-tKirds 
being furnished by the father, and one-third 
by the mother 

A child in easy circumstances may be com* 
polled to maintain his poor parents, whether 
they bo Muslim or not, or whether by their 
own Industry they oo able to earn anything 
for subsistence or not 

Whore there are male and female children, 
or children only of the male sex, or only of 
the female sex, the maintenance of both 
parents is alike incumbent upon thorn. 

Whore there is a mixture of male and 
female children, the maintenanoo of both 
parents is incumbent on them alike. 

When a mother is poor, hor ao«* is bound 
to maintain her, though ho be in straitened 
circumstances himself, and she not infirm. 
When a son is able to maintain only ono of 
his parents, the mother has the better right; 
and if ha have both parents and a minor aon, 
and ia able to maintain only one of them, the 
son has the preferable right. When be has 
both parents, and oannot afford maintenance to 
either of them, he should take them to live 
with him, that they may participate in wliat 
food he has for himself When tho son, 
though poor, if earning something, and his 
father is Infirm, the son should allow the 
father to share his food with him. 

As of a father and mother, so the mainte¬ 
nance of grandfathers and grandmothers, if 
they be indigent, ia incumbent upon their 
grandchildren, though the former be of 
different religion. 

It la a man’s duty to provide maintenanoo 
for all his infant male relations within pro¬ 
hibited degrees who are in poverty; and 
alio to all female relations within tho same 
degrees, whether infants or adults, where 
they are In necessity; and also to all adult 
male relations within the same degrees who 
are poor, disabled, or blind; but the obliga¬ 
tion doos not extend beyond those rela¬ 
tions. 

No adult male, if In health, is entitled to 


maintenance, though he is poor; but a person 
is Obliged to maintain his adult female rela¬ 
tives, though in health of body, if they re¬ 
quire it. The maintenance of a mere relative 
is not incumbent on any poor person; con¬ 
trary to the maintenance of a wife And child, 
tot whom pool and rich aro equally liable. 

When a nooi person lias a father and a 
son's son, Doth m easy circurostaueeB, the 
father is liable for his maintenance; and 
when there is a daughter and a son’s son, 
(he daughtei only ia liable, though they both 
divide the inheritance betweeu them. So 
also, when there is a daughter's daughter, or 
daughter’s son. and a full brother, the child 
of the daughter, whether male or female^ is 
liable, though the brother is entitled to the 
inheritsnoe. When a person has a parent 
and a ohild, both iti easy circumstances, the 
latter is liable, though b6th are equally near 
to him. But if he have a grandfather and a 
son's son, they are liable for his maintenance 
in proportion to their shares in the inherit¬ 
ance, tnct is, the grandfather for a sixth, and 
the ton’s sou for the remainder, If a poor 
erson has a Christian son and a Muslim 
rother, both in easy eirorimstances, the son 
Is liable for the maintenance, though tho 
brother would take the inheritance, ff he 
lias a mother and grandfather, they are both 
liabld in proportion to thoir shares as heirs, 
that U, the mother in one-third, and the 
grandfather in two-thirds. So, also, whon 
with the mother there L a full brother, or tho 
son of a full brother, or a full paternal unole, 
or any other of the 1 afabnh or residusties 
the maintenance is on them, by thirds accord¬ 
ing to tho rules of inheritance. Whon there 
is a maternal undo, and the son of a full 
paternal unole. the liability for Tuainlcnanoe 
Is on the former, though the latter would 
have the inheritance; hooause the condition 
of liability is wanting on tho latter, who is not 
within the fofhiddon degrees. 

If a man have a paternal un6lo and aunt, 
and a maternal aunt, his maintenance is on 
the unde; and if tho unole be in straitened 
circumstances, it is on both tho others. The 
principle) In this case Is, that whon a person 
who takes tho whole of the inheritance is in 
straitened circumstances, his inability is tho 
same as death, and being as it were dead, the 
maintenance is cast on the remaining relatives 
in the same proportions as they would be en- 
titled to in the inheritance of the person to 
be- maintained* if the other were not in 
existence; and that when one who takes only 
a part of the inheritance is in strsitened cir¬ 
cumstances, he is to bo treated ss if ho were 
dead, and tho maintenance is cast on the 
others, aooording to the shares of the inhe¬ 
ritance to whidi ♦hey would be entitled if 
they should succeed together with him. (See 
Durru *1- Muhtar, Babu ’n-JV«*/rty<?A) 

al-MAISIK A game of 

chance forbidden in the Qur’in. Sfiraht li. 
216; v. 92, 98. It signifies a game per¬ 
formed with arrows, and much in use with 
pagan Arabs. Bnt the term ai-maitar is 
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now understood to include all games of chance 
or hazard. 

MAJBtTB (vity), A complete 

eunuoh, as distinguished from k&atf, or one 
who ts simply castrated. ( Hiduyah , vol. i. 
p. S5G.) 

al-MAJID (****N). “ The Glo¬ 

rious One.” One of the ninety-niuo namos or 
attributes of Qod. It occurs in the Qur'an. 
S&rali xl 7G: “Verily He is to be praised 
and glor\fied, n 

MAJORITY, [puberty.] 

MUtJJ [yajuj.] 

al-MAJOS pi. of Majiial, 

The Magians. Mentioned in the Qur’an only 
once, Surah xxii. 17: 11 As to those who be¬ 
lieve, and the Jews, and the Sabeites, and 
the Christians, and the Magians, and those 
who join other gods with God, of a truth, 
God shall decide between them on the Day of 
llesurroction: fur God is witness of all 
things.* 1 

Most Muhammad An writers (ospooiully 
amongst the Sbi*alis) believe them to huvo ; 
formerly possessed a rovolution from God , 
whioh thev have since lost. 

The Magians were a sect of ancient philo¬ 
sophers which arose in the East at a very 
early period, devoting much of their time to 
tho study of the heavenly bodies. They 
were the learned men of their time, and we 
find Daniel tho Prophet [promoted to the 
head of this sect ill Chaldea. (Dan v. 11.) 
They aro supposed 'to liave worshipped the 
Deity under the emblem of fire; whilst the 
Bahians, to whom they were opposed, wor¬ 
shipped the heavenly bodies. They held in 
the greatest abhorrence the worship of images, 
and considered fire tho purest symbol of the 
Divine Being. This religious sect was re¬ 
formed by Zoroaster in the sixth century 
before Christ, and it was the national religion 
of Persia until it was supplanted by Muham¬ 
madanism. Tho Magians are now known in 
Persia as Gain, and in India as Pdrtlt. Their 
•acred book is the Zend Aputa, an English 
translation of which has been published by 
Mr. A. H. Bleeok (Hertford, 1864), from Pro¬ 
fessor Spiegel's German translation. There 
is an able refutation of the Ptrsi religion by 
the lete Rev. John Wilson, D.D. (Bombay, 
1848). 

MAJZOB (v»yA^*), Lit, “ At¬ 
tracted;” A term used by the $fifis for a per¬ 
son whom Qod has chosen for Himself, for a 
manifestation of His love, and who is thus 
enabled to attain to ail the stages of $ufusm 
without any offort or trouble. (See (‘Abdu 
'r-Razziq's Diet, of $ufi Terms.) 

MAKKAH (&U). The capital of 
Arabia, and the most saored city of the Mus¬ 
lims. It Is celebrated as the birth-plaoe of 
Muhammad, and as the site of the Ka‘bah, 


MAKKAfi 

or Sacred Cube, building. Muhammad is re* 
lated to have said of Makkah, *• What a 
splendid oity thou art! If 1 had not been 
driven out. of thee by my tribe, I would dwell 
in no other place but in thee.” “It is not 
nun but God who has made Makkah sacred.” 

“ My people will be always safe in this world 
and the next as long as they respect Makkah.** 
(AlifhJcdt, book xl cb. xv.) 

Makkah (the ancient name of which was 
Bakkah) is situated in about 21° SO N. lsU, 
40° 21/ E. long., and 70 miles from the Red* 
So a, in a saudy valley ruuning north and 
south, and from 100 to 70 pacos broad. 1'he 
chief part of the city is placed where the 
valley la widest. In the narrower part there 
are single rows of houses only, or dot ached 
shops. The town itsolf covers a space of 
about 1,600 paces in length, but the whole 
oxteut of ground comprehended under the de¬ 
nomination of Makkah, amounts to 8600 
aces in length. The surrounding rooky 
ills are from 200 to 600 feet in height, 
barren, and destitute of trees. Most of the 
town is situated in the valley itself, but there 
are some parts built on the sides of the hills. 
The stroets are in general broader than those 
of Eastern cities, for the purpose of aooommo- 
dal ing iiio vast number of pilgrims who re¬ 
port to it. The houses aro lofty aud of stone, 
and tho uuinorous windows that faoe the 
stroets give to these quite a European aspect. 
Many of the houses are throe stones high. 

Tlie only public plaoe in the body of the 
town is the large square of the great mosque, 
which is enlivened during the Hajj (Pilgri¬ 
mage) by a great number of well-stored shops. 
The streets are all unpaved, and in summer 
the sand and dost are as great a nuisance as 
the mud is in the rainy season, during which 
thoy are scarcely passable after a storm. 

Makkah is badly provided with water. There 
arc a few cisterns for receiving rain, and the 
well-water is brackish. The famous well of 
Zamxam, in the great mosque, is indeed copious 
enough to supply the whole town, but the wain* 
is not well tasted. The best water is brougnt 
by un squeduot from the vicinity of • Arafat, six 
or seven miles distant. There arc two places 
in the interior of the eity, whore the aque- 
duot runs above ground, and in these parts 
it is let off into small ohannelfc or fountains, 
at whioh some slaves of the Sharif {the ruler 
of the oity) are sUtioned to exact a toll from 
persons who fill their water-skins. 

All the houses in Makkah except thoee o£ 
the principal and rioheat inhabitants, are con¬ 
structed for the accommodation of lodgers, 
and divided into numerous separate apart¬ 
ments, each consisting of a sitting-room and 
a small kitchen. Except four or five houses 
belonging to the Sharif, two colleges, and the 
saored mosaue, Makkah has no public edi¬ 
fices of any importance. 

The inhabitants of Makkah, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, are Arabians. They have two 
kinds of employment, trade and the ssrvioe 
of the temple. Daring the Hajj. Makkah be- 
oonies one of the largest fain in the Hast, 
and cortainly the most interesting, from the 
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Tiriety of nations which frequent it. The 
merchants of the place make large profits 
during this time hr their merchandise. They 
have also a considerable trade with the Be¬ 
rt uin* and with other parts of Arabia. The 
greatest profit, however, is derived from 
supplying food for 60,000 pilgrims and 90,000 
camels. The only articles ef manufacture 
are Some pottery and beads; there are a few 
dyeing-houses in the city. 

Makkah is governed by a Sharif, who is 
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ohosen from the Saiyfds (or descendants of 
the Prophet) settled in the Hijfts, who were 
once numerous, but are now reduced to a few 
families in Makkah. A though he obtains hia 
office by the ohoioe of his people, or by force, 
he holds his authority from the Turkish 
8uBan. 

Makkah was the soat of govern ont 
during the reigns of the first fire Khallfahs. 

(For an account of the saored temple, see 
the article on mabjidu Vbjjum.) 



# 

makkah. (From Stanley Lan*-f'volt's tditinn of Lancv “ Selections.'') 


MAKR0H (yU). Lit. “That 

which is hateful ana nnbecoming.” A term 
used in the religious, civil, and oeremonial 
law of Ialim, for an act the unlawfulness of 
wMoh is not absolutely certain, but which is 
considered improper and unbecoming. 

The author of the Hidayah remarks.that 
the doctors of the Hanafi seot have disagreed 
as to the extent- to which the term can be 
received. 

. The Imam Muhammad is of opinion that 
mukrflk if unlawful, but as he oould not draw 
anv convincing argument in favour of his 
opinion from either the Qur'an .»r Traditions, 
he renounced the general application of “ un¬ 
lawfulness" with respect to such things or 
acts, and classed them under those which aro 
merely improper. 

The Imlms Abfi Qanlfah and Abfl TQsuf 
hold that the term applies to that which in 
Hs qualities nearly approaches to unlawful, 


without it being aotually so. (Hidayah, voi. 
iv. p. 

In the Kitabu * uTa'rifdl , that which is 
makrSA is divided into makrik tahrbni , “ that 
whioh is nearly unlawful”; and makrik tan- 
*iAi, “ that which approaches the lawful." 

In all works on Muhammadan law, a sec- 
tion is devoted to the consideration of tilings 
whioh are held to be mqfcrfUi. 

al-MALA'ISAH (ttOufl). Lit. 

“ The Ansels.” The title of the xxxvth 
Chapter of the Qur’fth in the first versa of 
which the word ooonre:—“Who employeih 
tho myth as envoys ” It is also called 86ratu 
'l-Fitir, the “ Chapter of the Originator.” 

MALAK (*dMU). [ahgil.] 
MALAKU ’L-MATJT (w?j*ll uOU). 

“ The Angel of Death.” See Quriftn, 8firah 
xxxii. 11 s « The angel of death whole charged 
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with you shall causa you to die: then ye 
•hall be returned to your Lord.” He is also 
called ‘IgrSti. 

MALANG (oCjUL*). An order 

of Munammadau faqirs or darveshos, who 
are tne descendants and followers of Jam*n 
Juti, a follower of Ziridn Shah Madir. They 
usually wear the hair of the head very full 
and matted and formed into a knot behind. 
The order is a very common one in India. 
(Ilorklot'a Mtualmum . p. 200.) 

AL-MALIK (mUUi\). “The Pos¬ 
sessor, lord, ruler. 1 * One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. It frequently 
occurs in the Qur’an, e g. in the first Sfirah, 
w Ruler of the Day of Judgment.” 

MALIK (rtUU) Lit. “ Oue in au- 

thority, a possessor." Tho angel who is said 
to preside over hell, and superintend the 
torments of tne damned. He is mentioned ut 
the Qur’an, Surah xiiii. 77 : 44 And Ihey shall 
cry out, O Malik! lot thy Lord make an end 
of us; ho shall say. Verily, tarry here/ Per*. 

haps the samo as. Moloch, the fire-god 

and tutelary deity of tho children of Ammon. 

MALIK (aUU) r The founder of a 

sect of Sunni Muslims. 

The Imam Aba *Abdi 'Ush Milik ibn Anas, 
the founder of one of the four orthodox sect* 
of Sunnis, was born at tl?Madinah, ah. 94 
(a.u. 716). He lived in the same place and 
received his earliest impressions of Ifilfim 
from Sahl ibn Sa‘d, the almost vole survivor 
of the Companions of the Prophet. He was 
considered to be the moat learned man of his 
time, slid bis self-denial and abstinence were 
such that he usually fasted four days in tha 
week. He enjoyed the advantages ot a per¬ 
sonal acquaintance and familiar intercourse 
with the Imftm AbO Hanifah, although dif¬ 
fering from him on many important questions 
roganling tho authority of tho Traditions. 
His pride, however, was at least equa.' to his 
literary endowments. It* proof of this, it is 
related of him that when the great Khalil ah 
Hariinu r-Rashid came to al-Madinah to visit 
the tomb of the Propbot, Malik having gone 
forth to meet him, t lie Khalifah addressed 
him, * 4 0 Malik ! I entreat as a favour that 
you will oomo every day to me and my two 
sons, Amin and Bla’mun, and instruct us in 
traditional knowledge/ To which the sage 
haughtily rcpUed, 44 O Khalifah. aoienoe is of 
a dignified nature, and instead of going to 
Huy pci son, requires that aii should oomo to 
it/ The story further **ys that the sovereign, 
with much humility, asked his pardon, ac¬ 
knowledged the truth of his remark, and sent 
both his sons to Bialik, who seated them 
am vug his other scholars without sny distinc¬ 
tion. 

With regard to the Traditions, his autho- 
ril, is generally quoted as decisive; in 
fact, he considered them as altogether super¬ 
seding the judgment oi a man, and on hie 
dsath-toed severely condemned himself for the 


MA‘MUD1YAH 

many decisions he had presumed to give on 
the mere suggestion of his own reason. The 
Qur’in and the Sunnah excepted, the only 
atndy to whioh he applied himself in hU 
latter days, was the contemplation of the 
Deity ; and his mind was at length so much 
absorbed in the immensity of the Divine at¬ 
tributes and perfeotions, as to lose sight of 
all more roeignifioant objects 1 Hence he 
gradually withdrew himself from the world, 
became indifferent to Its concerns, pod after 
some years n» complete retirement, died at al- 
Msdinsh, ah. 179 (a.d. 796). His authority 
is at present chiefly received in Berbanr and 
the other northern states of Africa. Of his 
works, the only one upon record is one of 
tradition, known as tho Muvgatta*. His prin¬ 
cipal pupil was aah-Shfifi*!, who afterwards 
himself gave the name to a seat 

MILIEU ’L-MULK (olUtt *DU) 

“The Lord of the Kingdom/ One of the 
ninety-nine names oi attributes of God. It 
oocurs one* in the Qur’an. SOrah iii. 56: 44 Say, 
0 God, Lord qf the Ktngaom, Thon givost the 
kingdom to whomsoever Thou ploaseet, and 
strippest the kingdom from whomsoever 
Thou ploasest/ 

MAL 2AMINI (o^U 1U). Bail 

for property. A legal term. {aidifak, vol 
ii. p. 666). Rail for the person is hifir 
admini 

MAM AT («bA**). “Death”; e.g. 
Bfirah *i. 168: 44 My pravers, my saorifice, 
my life, and my death , belong to God." 
[MAtttjl 

MAMLtJK pi, mamaUk. 

11 A slave/ A term used in Muslim law for a 
Dond slave, tho word *abd signifying both 41 a 
slave ** and * 4 a servant of God.” ft ocours only 
vnoe in the Qur’ku, Sfirab xvi. 77 ; "God pro¬ 
pounds a comparison between s slave (mam- 
tik) and the property of hta master/ 

This word lias become Historic iu tho 
. ManUukee, or that military body of slaves who 
for a long time ruled Efcyut. These military 
slaves were first organised by M&lik as-$ilih, 
who purchased many thousand* of slaves in 
the markets of Asia, and brought them to 
Egypt in the 18th oantury. They were by 
him embodied into a corps .ot 18,000 men, 
but in a.d. 1864, they revolted, aud killed 
Turin Bbah, the last prince of the AjyAb 
dynasty. They then raised to tho throne ef 
TEjgypt al-Mtt 4 !**, wh* was himself a Turko¬ 
man slave. The Maaniukes continued the 
ruling power in Egypt tiU a.ia 1617, when 
Salim I. doles led thorn and put to death 
Tumaun Bey, tho last of tho Ifamlnka 
dynasty. They wore, however, maintained 
in Egypt as a military aristeoraoy. and were 
a powerful body at the time of the Preach 
invasion. Muhammad ‘Alf Pasha ef Egypt 
destroyed their power and influence by mur¬ 
dering many of them in a.d. 1611 

MAMUDIYAH (I|ay*a*), A word 

used by the commentator al-Baiagwf for 
Christian Baptism In remarking on Sttrah 
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X 182, ‘'the baptism of God** ($ibghfiht 
Udh), he says, 44 The Nazarenes used to din 
their ohildren in yellow water, and they 
called it iTa'mudifah ; and they said, whoever 
waa dipped In JJfa'murfiyaA wAs purified, and 
that it was a sign of hit becoming a Nar.a- 
rcue.” (See Tq/iriw *(- Baisdwt, in loco ) 

MANARAH (SjU*). Aiiglico Mi¬ 
nors*. From manor. “ a place were a fire is 
lit, lighthouse, piHav,** The lofty turret of a 
mosque, from whiob the Mu'assin, oV “ caller 
to prayer,** invites the people to prayer. In 
the early dnys of Islftm there were no mina¬ 
rets to the mosques, those at QQbft* and al- 
Madinah being erected by ‘Umar ibn ‘Abdi *1- 
‘Xxiz, a.h. 86. [xosqum.] 

MAN A SIS (aL»L*). Prom man - 

sik, tt a place of saorifiee.** The sacred rites 
trad ceromoniei attending the pilgrimage. 
[hajj.J 

MANAT An idol men¬ 

tioned in the Qur*&n r 8drahliii. 19, 20: 1 What 
think ye, then, of al-L&t and al-‘lKzH, and 
Man At, the third idol besides.” 

According to Qusaiu, it was an idol of the 
tribes of Husail and Kha«i 4 ah. For a dis¬ 
cussion of the subject, see tho article on 
LAT. 

al-MANP wun. “The With. 

holder.” - One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It does not occur in the 
Qur’ta, but Is giTon in the ^Eadi||. 

MANlHAH (U). A legal 

term for a camel lent, with permission t<> use 
its milk, its hair, and its young, bat on condi¬ 
tion of returning the camel itself. Snob an 
animal cannot be sacrificed. (Mishkdt % book 
iv. oh. 60.) 

MANLA (Vl-). A learned man. 

A Muhammadan priest. The Egyptian form 
of Mania vi or Mulla. 

MAN - LA - TASTAH?! RAHU ’L- 
FAQlH (doAAU s^4iaHi 5 A book 

of ShTah traditions compiled by Saiyid Razi, 
a.h. 406. 

MANNA. Arabic munn (&+); Hob. 
man\ Greek pawa. The giving of 

manna to the children of Israel is mentioned 
tbree-timos in the Qar’in. 

SOmh il. 64: “ And we overshadowed them 
with flic cloud, and sent down manna and the 
qnaflfl. 

Sfiroli xz. 82: We caused the manna and 
tho quails to descend upon you.** 

Surah vii. ICO: 41 We caused clouds to 
overshadow them, and sent down upon them 
tho manna and the quails.** 

Abdu VAziz, in bis commentary, says it 
was like white sugar. 

MANSLAU GHTER. [murder.] 

Man OMISSION. Arabic ‘Iiq 

(j*). [si.atkrt.] 


MAQAM MAHM0D ( r Uu 
p-). “A glorious station,’’ or 

place in heaven, said to he reserved for Mu¬ 
hammad. It is mentioned in the xvntli 
chapter oHho Qur*fui, verso 81; 41 It may bo 
that thy Lord will raise thee to a gtonous 
stating." 

Religious Muslims always pray that God 
will grant the Maqdm Mahmud to their 
Prophet, when they hear the AjAn reeitod. 
[azan.] 

MAQAMU IBRAHIM (***/ r Uu). 

“ The place or station of Abranam.” Men¬ 
tioned twice in the Qur*an. 

Sfirah iii. 91: 41 In it (Makkab) are evident 
signs, even the place of Abraham." 

Surah ii 119: “Take vo the station of 
Abraham tor a place of prayer.** 

It is a place at Makkah within the Masjid 
boundary, supposed to have the impression 
of tho fooi-marks of Abraham. Burckhardt 
says this is a small building, supported by 
six pitlsrs about eight feet high, four of wltieh 
are surrounded from the top to bottom by a 
fine iron railing, whilo they lea to the spaoe 
behind tho two hind pillars open. Within the 
railing is a frame about five foet square, ter¬ 
minating in a pyramidal top, and said to con¬ 
tain the saered stone upon which Abraham 
‘ stood when.be built the fca ( bah. 

MAQStTRAH (IA closet or 

place of retirement. A place set apart in 
mosques, enolosed with curtains, where de¬ 
vout men recite their supererogatory prayers, 
and perform gikr. [zixjl] 

MARIYATU ’L-QIBTlYAH (fyU 

[mart THE COPT.] 

MARRIAGE. The celebration of 

the marriage contract is called nikah ($\5i). 
The festive rejoicings l urs * Persian 

shadi). Marriage is enjoined npon every 
Muslim, and celibacy is freqnentlv condemned 
by Muhammad. It is related in the Traditions 
that Muhammad said: “ When the servant of 
God marries, ho perfects half Of his religion ;** 
and that “ on one occasion Muhammad 
asked a man if he .was married, and boing 
answered in the negative, he said, 4 Art thou 
sound and healthy?* Upon the man reply¬ 
ing that he was, Muhammad said, 4 Then thou 
art one of the brothers of the devil*” ( Mishkdt , 
book ziii. oh. i.) Consequently in Jsiftm, 
even the ascetic orders are rathor married 
than single. 

It is related that one of tho Companions, 
named 4 U*m&n ibn &Iag 4 3n, wished to lead a 
life of celibacy, bat Muhammad forbar* 
him. 

j The' following are some of the saying# of 
Muhammad on the subject of marriage (see 
Afishkdtu 't-Masabih, book xiii.):— 

44 The best wedding is that upon which the 
least trouble and expense is bestowed.” 

44 Tho worst of feasts an mnrriogo feasts, 
to which the rich nre invitod and .the poor 
loft out, siul ho who abandons the aoeopta- 

40 
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tfoU of on Invitation, then verily disobeys God 
and Hit Prophet." 

M Matrimonial alliaooes (between two fami¬ 
lies or tribes) boniM friendship more than 
anything els#/ 

44 Marry women who will love their hus¬ 
bands and be very prolific, for I wish you to 
be more numerous Aid any other poo pie. M 

44 When anyone demands your daughter in 
marriage, and you are pleased with hie dis¬ 
position and his faith, then give hor to him; 
for if you do not so, then there will be siriie 
and contention in the world. 9 

41 A woman may be married either for her 
money, her reputation, her beauty, or her 
religion; then look out for a religious woman, 
for ii you do marry other than a religious 
woman, may your hands be rubbed with 
dirt.'' 

« AU young men who have arrived at the 
age of puberty should marry, for marriage 
prevents sins. He who cannot marry should 
fast* 1 

“ When a Muslim marries he perfects half 
his religion, and he should practise absti¬ 
nence for the remaining half. 9 

44 Beware! make not large settlements 
upon women; because, if groat settlements 
were a oause of greatness In the world and 
of righteousness boforo God, surely it would 
bo most proper for the Prophot of God to 
make thorn." 

44 When any of you wishes to demand a 
woman in marriage, if he can arrange it, let 
him see her first." 

44 A woman ripe in years shall havo her 
oonsent asked in marriage, and if she remain 
silent her silence is her oonsent, and if she 
refuse she shall not be married by force.'* 

44 A widow shall not be married until she 
be consulted, nor shell e virgin be married 
until her oonsent be asked." The Compa¬ 
nions said, 44 In what manner is the permission 
of a virgin ? " He replied, M Her consent it by 
her silence." 

u If a woman merries without the oonsent 
of her guardian, her marriage is null and 
void, is mill and void, is null and void; then, 
if her jnarrisge hath boon consummated, the 
women ehall take bar dower; if her guar¬ 
dians dispute about hor marriage, then the 
king is liar guardian." 

The subjeot of Muslim marriiges will now 
bo treated in the present article under the 
headings—L The Validity of Marriage; EL 
The Legal Disablities to Marriage; ILL The 
Religious Ceremony; IV. The Marriage Fes¬ 
tivities. 

L—The Validity of Marriage, 

Muslims are permitted to marry four free 
women, and to hays as many slaves for oon- 
cubines as they may have acquired. See 
Qurtn, Sfrrah iv. 8: 44 Of women who seem 
good In your oyee, marry two, or three, or 
four; ana if yo still fear that yo shall not 
act equitably, then one only; or the slaves 
whom ye havo acquired." [wirna.1 

Usufructary or temporary marriages were 
sanctioned by the Prophot, but this law is 


said by the Sunnis to hf vo been abrogated, 
although it it allowed by the 8hi*aha, and is 
praotised in Persia in the present day. 
(mot a*,] Those temporary marriages art 
undoubtedly the greatest blot in Muhammad’s 
moral legislation, and admit of no satisfac¬ 
tory apology. 

Marriage, according to Muhammadan law, 
is simply a civil contract, and its validity 
does not depend upon any religious oeremony. 
Though the oivil contract it not positively 
resoribed to be reduced to writing, its van¬ 
ity depends upon the oonsent of the parties, 
whioh is called ijab and qabul , 44 declaration " 
and 44 acceptance "; the presence of two nude 
witnesses (or one male and two female wit¬ 
nesses); and a dower of not less than ten 
dirhams, to be settled upon the woman. The 
omission of the settlement does not, however, 
invalidate* the oontraot, for under any oir- 
cumstanoes, the woman becomes entitled to 
her dower of ten dirhams or more. (A dower 
suitable to the position of the woman is 
called Makru 7-su*/.) 

Liberty is allowed a woman who has 
reached the age of puberty, to marry or re¬ 
fuse to marry a particular man, independent 
of her guardian, who has no power to dispose 
of hor in marriago without her consent or 
agaiust hor will; while the obleotlon is re¬ 
served for tho girl, married by her guardian 
during her infancy, to ratify or dissolve the 
contract immediately on reaching her majo¬ 
rity. When a woman, adult and sane, elects 
to be married* through an agent (walAl), the 
empowers him, hi the presence of competent 
witnesses, to convey her oonsent to tho bride¬ 
groom. The agent, if a stranger, need not 
see her, and it is sufficient that the wit¬ 
nesses, who see her, satisfy him that she, 
expressly or impliedly , consents to the propo¬ 
sition of which ke is the bearer. The law 
respeots the modesty of the sex, and allows 
tho expression of eonseot on the part of the 
lady, by indirect ways, even without words.. 
With a virgin, silence is taken as oonsent, 
and so is a smile or laugh. 

Mr. Syed Ameer All says:— 

44 The validity of a marriage under tho Mu¬ 
hammadan law depends on two conditions: 
first, on the capaoity of the partios to marry 
oaoh other; aeoondly, on tho celebration of 
the marriago aooordW to tho forms pre¬ 
scribed in the place where the marriage is 
oelebi ted, or whien are reoognised as legal 
by tLo customary law of the Mussulmans. 
It is a recognised principle that the capacity 
of each of the parties to a marriago is to be 
judged of by their respective lex ihmidlii 
4 If they are each, whether belonging to the 
samo oountry or to different countries, ca¬ 
pable according to their lex domicilii of mar¬ 
riage with the other, they have the capacity 
required by the rule under consideration. In 
short, as in other oontraots, so in that el 
marriage, personal oapaoity must depend en 
tho law of domioiL* 

44 Tho oapaoity of a Muoaalman domiciled in 
England will bo regulated by the English law, 
but the capacity of one who is domiciled In the 
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Bsl&f-ut-IsUbn (i.s. a Muhammadan country), 
by the provisions of the Muaaalman law. It 
ia ( therefore, important to consider what the 
requisite conditions are to Test in an indi¬ 
vidual the capacity to enter into a valid con* 
tract ol marriage. As a general rule, it may 
1»e remarked, that undor the Isl&mic law, the 
capacity to contract a valid marriage rests 
on the same basis as the capacity to enter 
into any other oontraot. ' Among the condi¬ 
tions which are reddisite for the validity of 
a contract of marriage (says the Fat&wa-i- 
AlamatH, p. 877), are understanding, puberty, 
and freedom, in the contracting parties, with 
this difference, that whilst the first requisite 
is essentially necessary for the validity of the 
marriage, as a marriage cannot be contracted 
by ft mtyntin (non coihjh* mentis), or ft boy 
without understanding, the other two condi¬ 
tions are required only to give operation to 
the contract, as the marriage contracted by a 
(minor) boy (possessed) of understanding is 
dependent for its operation on tbe consont of 
his guardian.' Puberty and discretion con¬ 
stitute, accordingly, the essential conditions 
of the capacity «to enter Into a valid oontraot 
of marrikge. A person who is an infant in 
tbe eye of the law is disqualified from enter¬ 
ing into any legftl transactions ( tassaruf&t-i - 
skarimk — tasarryJal-i-ihar'Hxh'). and is conse¬ 
quently incompetent to oontract a marriage. 
Like the English common law, however, the 
Muhammadan law makes a distinction be¬ 
tween a oontract mode by a minor possessed 
of discretion or understanding and one made 
by a child who does not possess understand¬ 
ing. A marriage contracted by a minor who 
has net arrived at the ago of discretion, or 
who dees not possess understanding, or who 
cannot comprehend the conseqnenoes of tho 
act, is a mere nullity* 

u The Mohammedan law fixes no particular 
age when discretion should be presumed. 
Under the English law, however, the age of 
seven marks the difference between want of 
Understanding In ohildren and cepaoity to 
comprehend the legal effeets of particular 
acta. Tim Indian Penal Ood* also has fixed 
the age of seven as the period when the 
I'ability for offences should commence. It 
may be fteeumod, perhaps not without some 
reftion, that the same principle ought to 
govern oases under the Muhammadan law, 
that is, when acontrfdt of marriage is entered 
into by a child under the age of seven, it 
will be regarded as a nullity. Itis otherwise, 
however, in the case of a marriage con¬ 
tracted by a person of understanding. ‘ It 
is valid, says the Fatiwa, • though depen¬ 
dent for Its operation on the consent ef the 
guardian. 

“ A oontraot entered into by a person who is 
insane la null and void, unless it is made 
dosing a maid interval A slave cannot enter 
into a contract of marriage without the con¬ 
sent of his master. The Mussahnan lawyer*, 
therefore, add freedom (humyel) as one of 
the condition* to the capacity for marriage* 

M Majority is presumed, among the Hanafla 
and the 8hiftlii, on tho completion of the flf* 
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teenth year, in tbe caso of both males and 
females, unless there is any evidenoe to show 
that puberty was attained earlier. 

“ Besides puberty and disoration, the oapa- 
oity to marry requires that there should be 
no legal disability or bar to the union of the 
parties; that in faut they should not be within 
the urohibited degrees, or so related to or 
connected with each other as to make their 
union unlawful" (See Syed Ameer All's Pw* 
joim| Law 6/ the Muhammadans , p. 816.) 

With regard to the consent of the woman, 
Mr. Syed Ameer All remarks s— 

“ No oontract oan be said to be complete 
unless the contracting parties understand its 
nature and mutually consent to il A con¬ 
tract of marriage also implies mutual oon- 
sont, and wbon the parties see one another, 
and of their own accord agree to bind them- 
selfos, both haring the oapacity io do so, 
thero is no doubt as to the validity of the 
marriago. Owing, however, to the privacy 
in which Eastern women generally live, and 
the difficulties under, which thoy labour in the 
exercise of their own choice in matrimonial 
matters the Mohammedan law, with some¬ 
what wearying’particularity, lays down the 
principle by which they may not only pro¬ 
tect theinselves from the oupidity of their 
nature guardians, but may also have a 
certs scope in the selection of their hus¬ 
bands. 

“ For example. When a marriage is con¬ 
tracted on behalf of an adult person of cither 
sex, it is an essential condition to Its validity 
that snob person should consent theroto, or, 
in other words, marriage cohtracted without 
his or her authority or oonsent is null, by 
whomsoever it may have been entered into. 

11 Among the Hanafls and the 8hiahs, the 
capacity of a woman, who is adult and sane, 
to oontraot herself In marriage Is absolute. 
The Shiah law is most explicit on this point. 
It expressly declares that, in the marriage of 
a discreet female (rasMdah) who is adult, no 
guardian Is required. The HidSya holds 
the same opinion. A woman Qt says) who is 
adult and of sound mind, mav t>e married by 
virtue of her own consent, although the con¬ 
tract may not have been made or acceded to 
by her guardians, and this whether she be a 
virgin or saibbah* Among the Shafais and the 
Mankis, although .the consent of the adult 
virgin is an essential to the validity of a oon¬ 
traot of marriage entered into on her behalf, 
as among tho Hanafls and tho Shiahs, she 
cannot Oontraot herself In marriage without 
the intervention of a wait, (Hamilton's 
Bidayah, toL 1. p. 96.) 

« Among tho Shafais, a woman cannot per¬ 
sonally consent to tho marriage. The pre¬ 
sence of tho wall, or guardian, is essentially 
necessary to give validity to the oontraot. 
Tho waits intervention is required by the 
Shafais end the Malikis to supplement tho 
presumed incapacity of the woman to under- 
stan the nature of the contract, to settle 
the terms and other matters of a aimilar 
import, and to guard the girl from being vie- 
timlsod by an unscrupulous adventurer, or 
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from marrying a person morally or socially 
unfitted for her. It is owing to the impor¬ 
tance and mnltifariousness of the duties with 
whioh a wait is charged, that the Sunni law 
is particular in ascertaining the order in which 
the right of guardianship is possessed by the 
different individuals who may be entitled to 
it. The schools are not in accord with refe¬ 
rence to the order. The Hanafis entrust the 
offloe first to the agnates in the order of suc¬ 
cession; then to the mother, the sister, tho 
relatives on the mother's side, and lastly to 
the KazL The Shafats adopt the following 
order: The father, the father's father, the 
•on (by a ( previous marriage), the full bro¬ 
ther, the consanguinous brother, the nephew, 
the uncle, the cousin, the tutor, and lastly 
the Kaai; thus entirely excluding the female 
relations from the wilayet. The Malikis 
agree with the Shafais in confiding the office 
of guardian only to men, but they adopt an 
order slightly different. They assign tho 
first rank to the sons of the woman (by a 
former marriage), the second to the father; 
and then successively to the full brother, 
nephew, paternal grandfather, paternal undo, 
cousin, manumittor, and lastly to the Kazi. 
Among the Malikis and the Shafais, where 
the presenoe of the guardian at a marriage 
is always neoessary, the question has given 
birth to two different systoms. Tho first of 
these considers the guardian to derive his 
powers entirely from the law: It conse- 
auently insists not only on his presenoe at 
the marriage, but on his act ual psrticipation 
in giving the consent. According to this view, 
not only is a marriage contracted through a 
more distant guardian invalid, whilst one 
more nearly oennected is present, but the 
Utter cannot validate a marriage contracted 
at the time withont his oonatnt, by according 
his oonsent subsequently. ThU harsh doo- 
tnne, however, doos not appear to be forced 
in any oommunitv following the Maliki or 
bhafai touets. The second system is dia¬ 
metrically opposed to the firrft, and seems to 
havt been euunciated by Shaikh Zifcd as the 
doctrine taught by Malik. According to this 
system the right of the guardian, though no 
doubt a creation of the law, is exercised only 
In virtue of tho power or spocial authorisation 
granted by the woman ; foir the woman once 
emancipated from the natria potutas is mis¬ 
tress of her own actions. She is not only 
entitled to consult her own interests in matri¬ 
mony, but cau appoint whomsoever she 
chooses to represent her and protect hsr le¬ 
gitimate interests. If she think the nearer 
guardian inindoally inclined towards her, she 
may appoint one more remote to aet for her 
during her «iarrlage. Under this view of 
the law. the guardian- acts as an attorney 
behalf of the woman, deriving all his 
powers from her and * acting, sololy for her 
benefit.. This doctrine Las been adopted by 
A!*Karkhi, Ihn al-Kfisim, end Ibn-i-Salaman, 
and hae been formally cnunciatod by the 
Algerian Kazis in several consecutive judg¬ 
ments. JWhon the i rati preferentially entitled 
to act is absout and his whereabouts un¬ 


known, when he is a prisoner or has been 
reduced to slavery, or is absent more than 
ton days' journey from the place where the 
woman is residing, or is insane or an infant, 
then the wilayet passes to the person next in 
order to him. The Hanafis hold that the 
woman is always entitled to give her oon¬ 
sent without the intervention of a guardian. 
When a guardian is employed and found 
aoting.on her behalf, he is presumed to derive 
his power solely from her, so that he eannot 
act in any circumstances in contravention of 
his authority or instructions. When ths 
woman has authorised her guardian to marry 
her to a particular individual, or has con¬ 
sented to a marriage proposed to her by a 
specific person, the guardian has no power to 
marry her to another. Under tho Shiah law, 
a woman who is 1 adult and discreet,’ is 
herself competent to onter into a contract of 
marriago. She requires no representative or 
intermediary, through whom to give her con¬ 
sent. 1 If her guardians,' says the Sharava, 
‘rofuao to marry her to an equal when de¬ 
sired by her to do so, there is no doubt that 
she is entitled to contract herself, even 
against their wish.’ The Shiahs agree with 
the Hanafis in giving to females the power 
of representing others in matrimonial con¬ 
tracts. Li a contraot of marriage, foil re¬ 
gard is to bo paid to thq words of a female 
who is adolt and sane, that is, possessed of 
sound understanding; site is, accordingly, not 
only qualified to contract herself, but also 
to Cot as the agent of another in giving ex¬ 
pression either to the declaration or to the 
consent. The Mafdtih and the Jasna-usk* 
Shattdt , also declare 4 that it is not requisite 
that the parties through whom a contract is 
entered into should both be males, sinoe with 
us (the Shiahs) a contract made through (the 
agonov or intermediation of) a female is 
valid/ To recapitulate. Under the Maliki 
and Shafai law, the marriage of an adult girl 
is not valid unless her consent is obtained to 
Iti, but such consent most be given through a 
legally authorised waft, who would act as her 
representative. Under the Hanafi and Shiah 
law, the woman can oonsent to her own 
marriage, either with or without a guardian 
or agent.” (Personof Law of the Muhamma¬ 
dans, p. 238.) 

11.—The Legal Disabilities to Marriage. 

There are nine prohibitions to marriage, 
namely:— 

1. Consanguinity , whioh includes mother, 
grandmother, sister, nieoe, aunt, do. 

• 2. Affinity, whioh inofadee mother-in-law, 
step-grandmother, daughter-in-law, stop- 
granddaughter, do. 

8. fosterage. A mau cannot marry his 
foster mother, nor fostor sister, unless Ahe 
foster brotbor and sister were nursod by the 
same mother at Intervals widely separated. 
But a man may.marry the mother of his foster 
sister, or tho fostor mother of his sister. 

4. A man may not marry his wife's sister 
during his wife’s lifetime, unless, she be 
divorced. 
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A. A man married to a free woman oannot 
marry a slave. 

6. It is not lawful for a man to marry the 
wife or mttaddah of another, whether the 
'iddah be on account of repudiation or death. 
That is, he cannot marry until the expiration 
of the woman's 1 iddak % or period of proba¬ 
tion. 

7. A Muslim oannot marry a polytheist, or 
MajQsIyah. But he may marry a Jewess, or 
a Christian, or i Sabean. 

A A woman is prohibited by reason of pro¬ 
perty. For example, it is not lawful for a man 
to marry his own Blare, or a woman her 
bondsman. 

9. A woman is prohibited by repudiation or 
divorce. If a man pronounces three divoices 
upon a wife who is free, or two upon a slave, 
she is not lawful to him until she shall have 
boon regularly espoused by another man, who 
having duly consummated the marriage, 
afterwards divorces her, or dies, and hdr 
Hddah from him be aooompUehed. 

Mr. Syed Ameer Ali says: — 

“ The prohibitions mar be divided into four, 
heads, via. relative or aoeolute^ prohibitive or 
directory* They arise in the first place from 
legitimate and illegitimate relationship of 
blood (eonsamruinitv); secondly, from alliance 
or affinity QtPmuoSlmrat) *, .thirdly, from fos¬ 
terage (ar-rt*«*); end, fourthly, from com¬ 
pletion of number (*.«. four). The ancient 
Arab* permitted the union of step-mothers 
and mothers-in-law on one ride, and stop-sons 
and tons-in-law on the other. The kur&n 
expressly forbids thif custom: 1 Marry not 
women whom your fathers have had to wifo 
(exoept what it alfiMy past), for this is an 
tinoleanHness and ubotnlnatlon, and an. ovil 
way.' (Sflrah iy. 26.) ; Then come the more 
definite prohibitions Lq the next 'verse: 1 Ye 
are forbidden to marry your mothers, your 
daughters, your sister*. and your aunts, both 
on the father’s and on the mother's side; your 
brothers’ daughters and your sister’s daugh¬ 
ters ; your mothers who have given you suck 
and your foster-sisters; your wives’ mothers, 
your daughters-in-law, born of you^ wives 
with whom ye have oohabited. Ye are also 
prohibited to take to wifo two sisters (clcept 
what U already past), nor to marry women 
who' are already manned.’ (Sflrah iv. 27.) 

*• The prohibitions founded oh consanguinity 
(fabrimu \-ntuab) are the same among the 
Sunnis ae among the Shiahs. No marriage 
can be. contracted with the aeoendants, with 
the descendants, with relations of the second 
rank, such as brothers and sisters or their de 
ecendants,with paternal and maternal uncles 
and aunts. Nor oan a marriage be contracted 
with a natural offspring or his or her de¬ 
scendants. Among the Shiahs, marriage ia 
forbidden for fosterage in the same order as 
in the* ease of neuab. The Sunnis, however, 
permit marriage in spite of- fastens# in the 
following eases: The marriage of too fathpr 
of the ohild with the mother of nis ohild’s 
foster-mother, or with her daughter; the mar¬ 
riage of the foster-mother with the brother , 
of the onild whom she has fostered «. the mar* 


riage with the foster-mother of an uncle or 
aunt. The relationship by fosterage arisee 
among tho Shiahs when the ohild has been 
really nourished at the breact of the foster- 
mother. Among the Sunnis, it ia required 
that the ohild should have been suckled at 
least fifteen times, or at least a day and 
night. Among tbe HanaJls, it is enough if it 
have boon suckled only once. Among the 
Shafais it is necessary that it should havo 
been suokted four rimes. There is no dif¬ 
ference-among the Sunnis and the Shiahs re¬ 
garding the prohibitions arising from alliance. 
Under the Shiah law, a woman against whom 
a proceeding by /can (ltd*) has taken place on 
the ground of her adultery, and who is theroby 
divorced from hor husband, cannot under any 
oiroumstanoe re-marry him; Tho Shafais 
and Malikis agree in this opinion with the 
Shiahs. The Ilunafis, however, allow a re¬ 
marriage with a woman divorood by /adn. 
The Shiahs as well as the- Shafais, Malikis, 
and Hanbalis, hold that a marriage with a 
woman who is already pregnant (by another) 
is absolutely illegal. According to tbe 
Hiddva, howover, it would spponr that Abu 
Hanifah and his disciple Muhammad wero of 
opinion that such a marriage' was Allowable. 
The practice among the Indian Haoifis is 
variable. But generally speaking, such mar¬ 
riages are regarded with extreme disappro¬ 
bation. Among the Shafais, Malikis and 
Hanbalis, marriages are prohibited during 
the state of ihrdm (pilgrimage to Makkah), 
eo that when a marriage Is contracted by two 
persons, either of whom Is s follower of the 
aoetrinee of the above-mentioned schools 
whilst on tho pilgrimage, it is illegal. Tho 
Hanafis regard such marriages to be logal. 
With the Shiahs, though a marriage in a state 
of ihrdm is, in any oase, illegal, the woman is 
not prohibited to the man always, unlade he 
was aware of the illegality of the union. All 
the schools prohibit contemporaneous mar¬ 
riages with' two women so related to each 
other that, supposing either of- them to be a 
male a marriage beiween them would be 
illegal Illicit intercourse between a man 
and * woman, according to the Hanafls and 
Shiahs, prohibits the man from marrying the 
woman's mother as well as her daughter. 
Tho observant student of the law of the two 
principal sects which divide the world of 
lilflm, oannot fail to notice tho distinctive 
peculiarity existing between them in respect 
to their attitude to outside people. The 
nations who adopted the Shiah doctrines 
never seem to have com© into contact with 
the Christian races of the West to any marked 
extent; whilst their relations with the Msgo- 
Zoroastrians of the East were both intimate 
and lasting. Jhe Sunnis, on the other hand, 
seem always to have been more or less in¬ 
fluenced by the Wa«torn nations. In conse- 
quenoe of the different positions which the 
followers of the sects occupied towards non- 
Muslims, a wide divergence exists between 
the Shiah and Sunni sohools of law regarding 
intennarrisgos between Muslims and non- 
Muslims. It lias already boon pointod ont 
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that the Kurin, lor politieal rontons, forbade mahr. Tha bridegroom then repeau after 
all unions betweon Mussulmans and Idolaters. the Qasi the following:— 

It said in explicit terms, ^ Marry not a 1. The fstighfd). M I desire forgiveness 
woman of the Polytheists (Mushrikin) until from God.** 

she embraces Islam.* But it also declared 2. The four Quit. The four ohapters of 
that * such women as are muhsinas (of chaste the Qur’in commencing with the word “ Qtd * 

reputation) belonging to the scriptural sects/ (cix., exit, cxiii., cxiv.). These chapters 

or believing in a revealed or moral religion, have nothing in them connected with the sub- 

* are lawful to Muslims.* ject of marriage, and appear to be selected 

“ From these and similar directions, two on account of their brevity, 
somewhat divergent conclusions have been 8. The Kdlimah , or Greed. “ There is 
drawn by the lawyers of the two schools. no Deity but Qod, and Muhammad is the 
The Sunnis recognise as legal and valid a Prophot of God.^ 

marriage contracted between a Muslim on one 4. The $ij\oatu 'A/inaik A profession of 
side, and a Hebrew or a Ohristian woman on belief in God, the Angels, the Soriptures, the 

the other. They hold, however, that a mar- Prophets, the Resurrection, and the Absolute 

rings between a Mussulman and a Magian or Decree of good and evil, 

a Uiudu woman is invalid. The Akhbari The Qi*i then requests the hride*# at- 
Shiahs and tho Mutaaalub agreo with the tomoy to lake the hand of the bridegroom, 

Sunni doctors. The Usuli Shiahs do not re- and to nay. “ Such an one*s daughter, oy the 

cognise as legal a porwanent contract of mar- agency of her attorney khd by the testimony 

riage between Muslims and the followers of of two witnesses, has, in your marriage witn 

any other creed. They allow, however, tem* her, had euoh a dower settled upon herdo 

porary contracts extonding over s term of you content to it?** To whioh the bride- 

years, or a certain specified period, with a groom replies, “ With my whole heart and 

Christian, Jaw, or a Magian female. Abn sou), to my marriage with this woman, as 

Hanifah permits a Mussalman to marry a well as to the dower already settled upon her, 

Sabeau woman, but Abu Yusuf and Muham- I consent, I consent, I consent.’ 

msd and the other Sunni Iminis, hold such Aftor this the QAfi raises his hands and 
unions illegal. offers the following prayer: “0 great God! 

“ A female Muslim cannot under any cir- grant that mutual love may reign between this 

cumatannes marry a non-Muslim. Both schools couple, as it existed between Adam and Eve, 

{ irohihit a Muhammadan from marrying an Abraham and Sarah, Joseph and Zalifeha, 

dolatrous fomale, or ono who worships the Moses und Zinporah, his highness Mu^am- 

etars or any kind of fetish whatsoever. mad and ‘Ayisuah, and his highness *Ali al- 

These prohibitions are velstive in their Murtaf A and F&timatu ’s-ZahrA." 

nature and in thoir effect They do .not The ceremony being over, the bridegroom 
imply the absolute nullity of the marriage. embraces his friends and reoeivos their cen- 
For example, when a Muhammadan marries gratulations. 

a Hindu woman in a place whore the laws of According to the Derm %Mu&&sdr, p. 196, 
IslAm are in toroe,tu6 marriage only it in- and all schools of Muslim law, the bridegroom 

valid, and docs not affoot the status of logi- is entitled to soe his wifo before tho uiarriago, 

timacy of the offspring.** (See Personal Law but Eastern customs very rarely allow the 

of the Muhammadans , p. 220.) exorcise of this right, snd the husband, gene- 

... -tr n 1 - • ^ speaking, sees his wife for the first 

III.—The jReltgtous Ceremony. tfm* when her to the nuptial 

The Muhammadan law appoints no speoifio chamber, 
religions ceremony, nor are any religions rites _ .. „ ... 

nocessaiy for the contraction of s valid mar- * ' •— The Mamage Festivities. 

riago. Legally, a marriage contracted between Nikab is preceded and followed by festive 
two persons possessing the capacity to enter rojoioinge whioh have been variously de- 
•. into the contract, is valid and binding, If en- soribed by Oriental travellers, but they are 
tered Into by mutual consent in the pretence not parts if either the civil or religions cere- 
of witnesses. And the Shi'ah law even die- monies. 

penses with witnesses. Tha following aooount of a shidi or wed- 

In India there is little difference between ding in Hindustan is abridged (with some 

the rites that are practised at the marriage correction) from Mrs. Meer Hasan All’s 

ceremonies of the Shi*abs and Sunnis. M usah nt ms of India. 

In all cases the religious ceremony is loft The marriage ceremony usually occupies 
entirely to the discretion of the QA* i or per- three days and three nights. The day being 

son who performs the ceremony, and const- fixed, the mother of the bride aetively em- 

quently there is no uniformity of rituaL ploys the intervening time in finishing her 

Some QAsis merely recite the Fatihah fthe preparations for the young lady's departure 

first chapter of the Qur’an), aud the durud, or from the paternal roof with suitable articles, 

blessing The following is tho more common whioh might prove the bride was not sent 

order of performing the •ervioe. The Qayi, forth to her new family without proper pro- 

the bridegroom, and the bride's attorney, with vision: A silver-gilt bedstead with the neoes- 

the witnesses, having assembled in some eon- aaiy furniture j a silver pawn-dAn. shaped 

venient plaoe (hut not in a mosque), arrange- very like an Esvliah spice-box; a 

menu are made as to the amount of dower or or wash-hand haebi; a lota nr water-jug, rs- 
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cabling an old-fashioned coffee-pot; a silver 
taggun, or spittoon; a sural, or water-bottlo; 
siUer basins for water: several dosens of 
copper pots, plates, and spoons for cooking; 
dishes: plates and plotters in endless Tarietj; 
and numerous other articles needfnl forhouse- 
keepfog, inolndihg a looking-glass for the 
bHde's toilette, maenads, cushions, and 
carpets. 

On the first day the ladies’ apartments ef 
both houses are completely filled with vlsi- 
ton of all (Trades, from the wires and 
mothem of noblemen, down to the humblest 
acquain t ance of the family, and to do honour 
to the hostess, the gneets appear in their best 
attire and most Valuable ornaments, the poor 
bride is kept in strict confinement in a lark 
eloeet or room daring the whole three days* 
merriment, whilst the happy bridegroom is 
the most prominent person in the assembly 
of the males, where amusements are con¬ 
trived to please and divert him, the whole 
party tying in personal attentions to hhn. 
The ladies dm occupied in conversations and 
merriment, and amused with native songs 
and must# of the domnis, smoking the huqqa, 
eating pawn, dinner, Ac. Company Is tieir 
delight and time pusses pleasantlr with them 
in snob an assembly. 

the aeeond dap is one of bustle end pre¬ 
paration hot the bride’s home; it is spent in 
arranging the various articles that are to 
accompany the bride’s mayndi <»r ktruid" (the 
Lawtmta ihstskm ), which is forwarded in the 
evening to the bridegroom's house with great 
parade. The herb mayttdf or hinma Is In 
general request amongst the natives of India, 
for the purpose of dyolngtbe hands and feet; 
and Is considered by them an indispensable 
article to their comfort, keeping those mem¬ 
bers eool, and a great ornament to the person. 
L ma established onstom obhgos the bride to 
sand mayndl on the second night of the nun- 
tials to the bridegroom; and to make the 
emil more conspicuous, pruseuts proportioned 
to the moans of the party heoomptny the 
trays of prepared maynm. 

The female friends of the bridge family 
attend the procession hi eoterod conveyance^ 
and the male guests on hemes, elephants, and 
in palkles: trains of servants ana bands of 
maslo swell tho procession (amongst persons 
of distinction) to a magnitude inooncoivablo 
to those who have not visited the large native 
oities of India. 

Amongst the bride’s presents with mayrvU 
may be noticed everything requisite for a 
fall-dress suit for the bridegroom, and the 
etcetras of his toilette; oouiebtiouery, dried 
fruits, preserves, the prepared pawns, and a 
multitude of trifles too tedious to enumerate, 
but which are nevertheless esteemed luxu¬ 
ries with the native young people, end are 
considered essential te the oooasion. One 
thing I must not omit, the sugar candy, 
which forms the so tiros of amusement when 
the bridegroom Is under the dominion of the 
females Is his mother* < saninah. The fire¬ 
works sent with the presents are eonoealtd 
In Bowers formed of the transparent aboruok; 
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these Bowers are set out in frames, and re¬ 
present bods of flowers in their varied forms 
and dolours t these, in their number and gay 
appearance nave a pretty effect in the pro- 
oession, interspersed with the trays contain¬ 
ing tho dresses, Ac. All the trays are first 
eovsrsd with basketwork raised in domes, 
and over these are thrown draperies of broad- 
oloth, gold cloth, and broeade, neatly fringed 
in brijght colours, 

Tho mayndl procession having reached tho 
bridegroom’s house, bustle and excitement 
pervade through every department of the 
mansion* The gentlemen are introduced to 
the father’s hall; tho ladies to tho youth’s 
mothdr, who in all possible state is prepared 
to reoetye the bride’s friends. 

Tho. ladies crowd into the oentre hall to 
Witness, through tho blinds of bamboo, the 
Important process, of dressing the bridep-oom 
In his bride’s presents. The oentre purdah Is 
let down, In which are openings to admit tho 
hands ana feet: and elose to this purdah a 
low stool is placed. When all these prelimi¬ 
nary preparations are mads, and the ladies 
securely under cover, notice is sent to the 
male assembly that “ the bridegroom is 
wanted 9 ; and ho then miters the sinftnah 
courtyard, amidst the doafening sounds of 
trumpets and drums from without, and a 
serenade from tbo female Singers within. He 
seats himself on the stool plaoed for him 
close to the purdah, and obeys the several 
commands he receives from the hidden 
females, with childlike docility. The moist 
may imA is then tied on with bandages by 
hands' he cannot see and, if time admits, cue 
hour is requisite to fix tho dye bright and 
perms non! on tho hands and foot. During 
this deity, the hour is passed In lively dia- 
loguee with tbo soveral purdahed dames, who 
have-all the advantages of seeing though 
themes!vee unseen; tho singers occasionally 
lending his praise in extempore etraine. after 
describing tne lovelihess of his bride, (whom 
they know nothing about), and foretelling the 
happiness witith awaits him ih his marriage, 
but which, In the lottery, may perhaps prove 
a blank. The sugar-candy, broken into small 
Lumps, is presented by tho ladios whilst his 
hands ani feet are fastbunnd in the bandagoe 
of moymff; hut as be cannot holp himself, 
and it is ati omen of good to eat the bride’s 
sweets at this ceremony, they a to sure he will 
try to catoh the morsels which (hey present 
to his mouth and then draw back, teasing the 
vouth with their bantering*, until at last hs 
may successfully snap at the candy, and seise 
the fingers also with tho dainty, to the 
general amusement of the whole party and 
they nth's entire satisfaction. 

The mayndi supposed to have done its duty 
the bandages are removed, the old nurse of 
his infenoy (always retained for life), aetieta 
him with water to wash off the leaveef dries 
his feet and hands, rube him with perfumes, 
and robes him In hie bride’s presents. Thus 
attired* he takes leave of his tormentors, 
sands respectful messages to his brifie’a 
family, and bows his way from their guar- 
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dianship to the mule apartment, where ho U 
greeted bj a flourish of trumpets and the con¬ 
gratulations of the guests, many of whom 
make him presents and embrace him cor¬ 
dially. 

Tho dinner is introduced at twelve, amongst 
the bridegroom's guests, and the night passed 
in good-humoured oonviviality, although the 
strongest beverage at the feast eonsists of 
sugar and water sherbet. The dancing- 


women’s performances, the displays of fire¬ 
works, the dinner, pawn, and |nqqth, form 
the chief amusements of the night, and they 
break up only when the dawn of morning 
approaches. 

The bride's female frionds take sherbet and 
pawQ after the bridegroom’s departure from 
thojwnanah, after which they nasten away 
to the bride's assembly, to detail the whole 
business of their mission. 




naiNQIgO UOMS TBS beids in afuiianistax. (A. F, Ilolt,) 


The third day, the eventful bamt % arrives 
to awaken in the heart of n tender mother 
all the good feelings of fond nifeotion; she is, 
porhaps, about to part with tho great solace 
of her life Under many domestic trials; at 
any late, she transfers her beloved child to 
another protection. All murriages are not 
equally happy in their termination; it is a 
lottery, a fate* in the good mother's calcula¬ 
tion. Her da. ling child may be the favoured 


of Heaven, for which she pi-ays; she may be 
however, the miserable first wife of a licen¬ 
tious pluralist; nothing is oertain, but sho 
will strive to trust in God's mercy, that the 
ovont piovo a happy ouo to her dearly-loved 

Iho youug bride is in close confinement 
during the days of celebrating her nuptials • 
on the third, she is tormented with the preps' 
j rations for her departure. • Tho tnaynai must 
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be applied to her hands and feet, the formid¬ 
able operations of bathing, drying her hair, 
oiling and dressing her head, dyeing her lips, 
gams, end teeth with antimony, fixing on her 
the wedding ornaments, the nose-ring pre¬ 
sented by her husband's family; the many 
rings to be placed on her fingers and toes, 
the rings Used in her ears, are all so many 
new trials to her, whioh though a complica¬ 
tion of incoiivenienoo she oannot venture to 
murmur at, and therefore submits to with the 
passive weakness of a lamb. 

Towards the dose of the evening, all these 
preparations being fulfilled, the marriage por¬ 
tion is set In order to accompany the bride. 
The guests make their own amusements for 
tho day: tbe mother is too mnoh ooonpled 
with her daughter's affairs to giro much of 
her time or attention to them; nor do they 
expeot it, for they all knotr by experience 
the nature of a mother’s dnties at- such an 
interesting period. 

The bridegroom's house is nearly in the 
same state of bustle as the bride's, though of 
a very different description, as the preparing 
for the reeeption of a bride la an event of vast 
importance in the opinion of a Mnaalman. 
Tho gentlemen assemble in tbe evening, and 
ore regaled with sherbet and the hugqaii, and 
entertained with the ngncA-singing and flro- 
works* until tha appointed hour for setting 
out in the procession to fetch the bride to 
her new home. 

The procession is on a grand scale; every 
friend or acquaintance, together with their 
elephant#, are pressed into the servioe of the 
bridegroom oh this night of BtrilV. The 
young man himself is mounted on s handsome 
chargor, the legs, tail, and mane of whioh 
are dyed with motyndl 9 whilst the ornamental 
furniture of tho horn is splondid with span* 
gle« and embroidery. The drees of the bride¬ 
groom is of gold dioth, richly trimmed, with 
a turban fo correspond,-to the.top of whioh 
is fastened an immense bunch of silver trim¬ 
ming, that falls over his face to his waist, 
and answers the purpose of a veil (this is in 
strict keeping with tbe Hindu custom at 
their marriage processions). A select few of 
the tamales from the bridegroom's house 
attend in his train to bring home the bride, 
accompanied by innumerable torches, with 
bands of music, soldiers, and servants, to give 
effect to tho prooession. On their arrival at 
the gate of the bride's residence, tbe gentle* 
men are introduced to the father's apartments, 
where fire-works, music, and singing, oeeupy 
thein time and attention until the hour for 
departure arrives. 

The marriage ceremony is performed in the 
presence of witnesses, although the bride it 
not speo by sny of the males at tbs timt, hot 
even by her husband, until they have been 
1 wfnlly united according te tho oommon form. 

The Malawi commsnoee by ealling on the 
young maiden by name, to answer to his de¬ 
mand, 1 Is ft by your own consent this mar¬ 
riage takes place with -f n naming the 

person Who is the bridegroom: the bride 
answers, '* It is Uy my ubnsenh" The Msnlawl 


then Explains tho law of Muhammad, and 
reads a certain chapter from that portion of 
the Qnr*ln whioh binds the parties in holy 
wedlook. 11* then turns to the young man, 
and asks him to name the sum he proposes 
as. his wifo’a dowry. The bridegroom thus 
called upon, names ton, twenty, or, perhaps, 
a hundred lacs ot rupees; the Maulawl re¬ 
peats to all present the amount proposed, and 
then prays that tho young couple thus united 
may be blessed in this world and in eternity. 
All tho gontlemen then retire exoept the bride¬ 
groom. who is delayed entering the hall until 
tbe bride's guests have retreated Into tbe side 
rooms ; as soon as this Is accomplished he is 
introduced into the presence of hie mother- 
in-law and her daughter by the women ser¬ 
vants. Ho studiously a folds looking up as 
he enters the hall, because, according to the 
custom of this people, he must first see his 
wife’s face in a looking-glass, which Is placed 
before tho young couple, when he h seated on 
the masnad by his bride. Happy for hhnr if 
he then behold# a face that bespeaks the 
gentle being ha hopos Fate has destined to 
make him happy. If otherwise, he must sub¬ 
mit ; there is no untying the saorod contract. 

Many absurd customs follow*this first in¬ 
troduction of the bride and bridegroom. When 
the procession is all formed, ihe goods and 
chattels of the bride are loaded on the 
heads of tho carriers ; the bridegroom con¬ 
voys his young wife in his arms to tha 
covered palankeen, which is in readiness 
within* the court, and the procession moves 
off in grand stylo, with a perpetual din of 
noisy music, until they arrive at the bride- 
groom's mansion. 

Tho poor mother has, porhaps, had msny 
struggles with her own heart to savo her 
daughter's feelings during the preparation for 
departure; but when the separation takes 
place, the scene is affecting beyond descrip¬ 
tion. I never witnessed anything equal to if 
in other societies; indeed, so powerfully are 
the feelings of the mother excited, that she 
rarely aoqnires her usual composure until 
her daughter is allowed to revisit her, whioh 
is generally within a week after her marriage. 
(See Mrs. Moor Hasan All's Indian Muted• 
yuan#, to!, i p. 46.) 

The abate description of a wadding in India 
baa been selected as representative of such 
ceremonies; but there la no uniform custom of 
celebrating Muslim nuptials, the nuptial 
ceremonies In Afghanistan being muoh more 
simple in their onaracter, as will be seen by 
the illustration given on tho preceding page. 

Mr. Lane, In his Modem Egyptian*, gives 
the following interesting account of a wedding 
in Egypt:— 

“Marriages in Cairo are generally oon- 
dnoted, in tne ease of a virgin, hi the follow¬ 
ing manner; but in that ef a widow, or a 
divoroed woman, with little ceremony. Most 
commonly, the mother, or seme other near 
female relation, of the youth or man who is 
desirous of obtaining a wife, describes to him 
tbe personal and other qualification* of the 
young women with whom *lio is noqunimed, 
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and directs hie choice; or he employs a 
* khat'beV or 1 khatibeh ’ (khdtibaA) t • a 
woman whose regular business it is to assist 
men in inch oases. Sometimes two or more 
nemen of this profession are employed. A 
Kliafbeh gives her report confidentially! de¬ 
scribing one girl as being like a gazelle, 
pretty and elegant and young; And another 
as not pretty, but rich, and so forth. If the 
man have a mother and other near female 
relations, two or three of these rsually go 
with a khat’beh to pay visits to several 
hareemsj to which ahe has acoess in her pro¬ 
fessional character of a match-maker; for she 
is -employed as much by the women as the 
men. She someth nos, also, exercises the 
trade of a 4 deDiOeh * for broker\ for the 
■ale of ornaments, doting, do., which pro¬ 
cures her admission into almost every 
bitresm The women woh accompany her in 
seardi of a wife f«r llieir relation, are intro¬ 
duced to the different han&ems merely as 
ordinary visitors \ and as such, If disappointsi 
they i>o«m take their leave, though the object 
of their visit is, of courve well understood by 
the orfiiurportyj* but if they find among the 
femalos of a fainily (< and they are sure to see all 
who are murriagoabic a girl or young woman 
having the necessary personal qualifications, 
they state the motives of their visit, and ask, 
if the proposed match be not at onoe dis¬ 
approved of, what property, ornaments, Ac., 
the objects of their wishes may possess. If the 
other of the intended bride bo dead, she may 
pszhap* pose ess one or more houses shops, Ac.; 
and, in almost every easels marriageable girl 
of tha middle or higher rank* has s set of 
ornaments of gold and jewels. The women 
visitors having asked these and other ques¬ 
tion a string their report to the expectant 
youth or man. If satisfied with their report, 
h* gives a present to the khat’boh, and Bonds 
her again to tbs family of his Intended wife, 
tp make known to them his wishes. She 
generally gives an axaggerated description of 
nia personal attractions, wealth, Ac. For 
instance, the will say of a very ordinary 
young man, of scarcely any property, and 
of whose disposition she knows nothing. 
( My daaghter, the youth who wishes to 
marry yon is young, graceful, elegant, beard-, 
less, has plenty of money, dresses hand¬ 
somely, is fond of delieacies, but cannot enjoy 
hit luxuries alone; he wants you as his com¬ 
panion; he will give you everything that 
money can procure; he is a stayer at homa, 
and wil 1 spend his whele time with yon, 
caressing and fondling von.' 

M The parents may betroth their daughter 
to whom they ploaSe, and marry her to him 
without her consent, if eh? be not arrived at 
the age of puberty; but after *he has attained 
that age, ahe. may ohopae a husband for 
herself, and appoint shy man to arrange and 
effect her marriage. In the former case how 
evor, the khat’beh and the relations of a girl 
■ought in marriage usually endeuvoaf to 
obtain her oousent *0 the proposed union. 
Very often a father objects to giving a 
daughter in marriage to a man who is not of 


the same profession or trade as himself; and 
to marrying a younger daughter before an 
elder! The bridegroom ean scarcely ever 
obtain even a surreptitious glance at the fea¬ 
tures of his bride, until he finds her in his 
absolute possession, unless she belong to the 
lower classes of society; In which case it is 
easy enough for him to tee her face. 

k When a female is about to marry, she 
should have a 4 wekeel’ (wakil, or deputy) 
to settle the compact and oonclude the con¬ 
tract, for her, with her proposed husband. 
If she be under the age of puberty, this is 
absolutely jaeoeasary; and in this ease, her 
father, if living, or (if he be dead) her,nearest 
adult male relation, or a guardian appointed 
by will, or by the Kadee, performs trip ofioe 
of * ekeel; but if she * he of age, who appoints 
her own wekool, or may even the «on- 

truol herself; though tills is seldom .done. 

“ After a youth or man has made choice pI 
a foinaie to demand in marriage, on the report 
of his female relations, or that of the khat'- 
be, aud, by proxy, niada the preliminary 
aerangoments before described with her and 
hor relations in the hereom, he repairs with 
two or three of his frjefids to her wekeel. 
Haring obtained the wekeel's consent to the 
pnion, if the intended bndo be under age, he 
aska what is the amount of the required 
taakr (or dowry). 

11 The giving of a dowry is indispensable. 
The naual amount of the dowry, if the par¬ 
ties be in possession of a moderately good in¬ 
come, is about a thousand rivals (or twenty- 
two pounds ten shillings); or, sometimes, noi 
more than half that sum. The wealthy cal¬ 
culate the dowry in purses, of five hundred 
piasters (about flvo pounds sterling) etch; 
and fix its amount at ten purses or mors. 

44 It must be borne in. mind that we are con¬ 
sidering the case of a virgin bride; the dowry 
of a widow or divorced woman la much less. 
In settling the amount of the dowry, at in 
other pecuniary transactions, a little haggling 
frequently takes place; if a thousand riyajs 
be demanded through the wekeel, the party 
of the intended bridegroom will probably 
make an offer of six hundred; tbo former 
party then gradually lowering the demand, 
and tho other increasing the offer, they at 
length agree to fix it at eight hundred. It is 
generally stipulated that two-thirds of the 
dowrf shall be paid immediately before the 
marriage-eontraot la made; and the renlain- 
ing third held in reeerve, to be paid to the 
wife in ease of divorcing her against her own 
oonsent, or in ease of the huf band's deatn. 

14 This affair being settled, and confirmed ly 
all persona present reciting the opening chapter 
of the Karan (the Fat*hah), an early day (per¬ 
haps the day next following) is appointed for 
paying the money, and performing the oere- 
tnony of the marriage-eontraot, which ’is pro¬ 
perly called 4 akd sn-nikah * (*aqdu *n-nikdb). 
The making this oontraot la commonly called 

ketb el-kitdb ’ (hathu 7-bifil, or the writing 
of tho writ); but it is very seldom the ease 
that any document is written to confirm the 
marriage, unless the bridegroom is about to 
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trarol to another place, and fears that he 
may have occasion to prove his marriage 
where witnesses of'.the contract cannot be 
procured. Sometimes the marriage-contract 
is concluded immediately after the arrange¬ 
ment respecting the dowry, but more generally 
a day or two after. 

“ On the day ippointed for this ceremony, 
the bridegroom, again accompanied by two or 
three of his friends, goes to the house of his 
bride, usually ab.out noon, taking with him 
that portion of the dowry which he has pro¬ 
mised to pay on this occasion. He and his 
companions are received by the bride's 
wekeel, and two or more friends of the latter 
are usually present. It is necessary that 
there be two witnesses (and those must be 
Muslims) to tho marriage-contract, unless in 
a situation where witnesses cannot be pro¬ 
cured. All persons present recite the Fat - 
hah; and the bridegroom then pays the 
money. After this, the marriage-contraot is 
performed. It is Tory simple. The bride¬ 
groom and the bride's wekeel sit upon tho 
ground, face to face, with one knee upon the 
ground, and grasp each other's right hand, 
raising the thumbs, and pressing them against 
eioh other. A 1 fckeeb' (foM) in generally 
employed to instruct them wbat they are to 
say. Hating placed a handkerchief over their 
joined hands, he usually prefaces the words of 
the Contract with a khutbeh (kfaHtbah), consist¬ 
ing of a few words of exhortation and* prayer, 
with quotations from the Kuran and Traditions, 
cn the* excellence and advantage* of marriage. 
He than desires the bride’s wekeel to say; * I 
betroth (or marry) to thoe my daughter (or 
the female who has appointed me her wekeel), 
such a one- (naming the bride), the virgin [or 
the' adult], tor a dowry of «Uoh an amount.’ 
(Thd words <ior a dowry,' Ac., are sometimes 
omitted.) The bride's wekeel haying said 
this, the bridegroom says, *1 accept from 
thee her betrothal [or marriage] to myself, 
and take her under my oare, ana myself to 
afford her my protection; and ye who are 
present bear witness of this.’ The wekeel 
addresses th# bridegrooin in tbe same manner 
a second.and a third time; and each time, 
the latter replies a# before. Both then gene¬ 
rally add. 1 And blessing be on the Apostles: 
and praise be to Odd, tbe Lord of the beings 
of the whole world. Amed.' After which all 
present again repeat the Fafhah. It Is not 
always the same form of khntbeh that ii re¬ 
cited on these oocasiotas; any form may be 
used, and It may be repeated by any person j 
it is not even necessary, and is often altogether 
omitted. 

M The contract ooncluded, the bridegroom 
sometimes (but seldom, unless he be a person 
of the lower orders). kisses the hands of 
his friends and others there present; and they 
are presented with eharbat, and generally re¬ 
main to dinner. Each of them reoeivSs an 
embroidered handkerchief, provided by the 
family of the bride; except the fekeeh, who 
receives a similar handkerchief, with a small 
gold coin Med Up in it, from the bridegroom. 1 
Before the persona assembled on this occa¬ 


sion disperse, they settle whon the 1 leyiet 
ed-dakhleh ’ is to be. This is the night when 
the bride is brought to the house of the 
bridegroom, and the latter, for the first time; 
visits her. 

“ The bridegroom should reoeive his bride 
bn tbe e%* of Friday, or th^t of Monday; but 
the format is generally esteemed tho moYe 
fortunate period. Let us say, for instance, 
that the bride is to be conducted to him bn 
the eve of Fridgy. 

“ During two or three or more preceding 
nights, the street or quarter in whieh the bride¬ 
groom lives is illuminated with chandeliers and 
lAnterni) or with lanterns and small lamps, 
some suspended from oords drawn across from 
the bridegroom’s and several other houses on 
eaoh aide to the houses opposite;, and aevoral 
small silk flags, each ot two oolours, gene¬ 
rally red and green, are attached to theee or 
other cords. 

“ An entertainment is also given on eaoh of 
these' nights, particularly on the last night 
befoVa that on whieh tbe wedding is concluded, 
at the bridegroom's house. On these occa¬ 
sions, it is customary for the persons invited, 
and for ail intimate frionds, to sond presents 
to his houss, a day or two before toe feast 
which they purpose or oxpeot to attend. 
The* generally send sugar, coffee, rice, riax 
canoles, or a lamb. The former articles are 
usually placed upon a tray of copper or wood, 
and covered with a silk or embroidered kor- 
chief, The- guests are entertained on theca 
occasions by musicians and male or female 
singers* by dancing girls, or by the perform¬ 
ance of a ' khatmeh ’ ( kfcatmaA), ot a * sikr' 

“The oustoms which I am now about to 
describe are observed by these olasses that 
oompose the main bulk of the population of 
Cairo. 

** On the preceding Wednesday (dr on the 
Saturday if the wedding be to eonelude on 
the eve of Monday), at about the hour of 
ebon, or a little later, the bride goes in state 
to the’ bath. The prooession to the bath ia 
oalled ‘Zeffet el-Hamm fan.' It is headed 
by a petty of musicians, with a hautboy or 
two, and arums of different kinds. Some* 
times st the bead of tbe bride’s party, are 
two men, who carry the uUhsils and linen 
used in the bath, upon two round trays, each 
of whioh is. covered with an embroidered or 
a plain silk kerohlef; also a sakka (suf qi) who 
gives water to any of the passengers, M asked; 
and two other persons, one of whom bears a 
‘'kaigkem,’ or bottle, of plain ot gilt silver, 
or of ohina, containing rose-water, or 
brange-flower water, which’ he occasionally 
sprinkles on the passengers; and the other, 
a * mibkharah ’ (or perfuming vessel) of 
silver, with aloes-wood, or some other odori¬ 
ferous substance, burning in it; but if is 
seldom that the prooession is £hus at tended* 
In general, tbe first persons atnbng tbs bride’s 
party are several of her married female 
relations and friends, walking in pairs; and 
next, a number of young virgins. The for* 
mer are dressed in tie usual minner, coverod 
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with the bUok eilk habarah j the Utter here 
white silkhabarahs, or shawls. Then follows 
tho bride, walking under a canopy of silk, of 
some gay colour, as pink, rose-colour, cr 
yellow; or of two oolours, composing wide 


stripes, often rose-colour end yellow. It ie 
oarried by four men, by means of a pole at 
eaoh corner, and U open only in front; and at 
the top of eaoh of the foul* poles is attaehed 
an embroidered handkerchief. 




▲ baidal procession in oaiao. (From Lane’f “ Egyptian* ") 


“The dress of the bride, during this pro. 
cession, entirely oonoeaU her person. She is 
gonerally cohered from head to. foot with a 
red kushmere shawl: or with a white or 
yellow, shawl, though rare!) Upon her head 


is placed a small pasteboard cap* or crown 
The shawl is placed over this, and conceals 
from the Tiew of the public the riohex artielee 
of her dress, her faoe, and her iewoU, Ac., 
exoept one or two kussaha' (a*** sometimes 
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other ornaments), generally of diamond! and 
emeralds, attached to that part of the shawl 
whloh covers her forehead. 

“ 8bs is accompanied by two or three of 
her female relations within the canopy; and 
often, when in hot weather, a woman, walk¬ 
ing backwards before her, is constantly em¬ 
ployed hi fanning her, with a large fan of 
blabk oitrich-faethers, the lower part of the 
front of whloh is nsnally ornamented with a 
piece of looking-glass. Sometimes one seffeh, 
with a single canopy, serves for two brides, 
who walk sids by side Ths procession 
moves very slowly, and gensrally pursues a 
ehrcnitons route, for the sake of greater dis¬ 
play. On leering the house. H tarns to the 
right It is closed by a seoond party of mu¬ 
sicians similar to the first, or by two or three 
drummers. 

“ hi the bridal proestsions of the lower 
order!, which are often conducted in the same 
manner as that above described, the women 
of the party frequently utter, at intervals, 
those shrill eries ef joy called * ssghareet ’: 
and females of the poorer classes, when 
merely spectators of a seffeh, often do tho 
flame. Tne whole bath is sometime! hired I6r 
the bride and her pirty exclusively. 

“ They pass sevsral hours, or seldom less 
than two, occupied in washing, sporting, and 
feasting; and frequsotiy * 'eVmeha,' or 
female singers, are hired to amuse them in 
the bath; they then return in the same order 
in which they came. 

“ The expense of the seffeh falls on the rela¬ 
tions of ths bride, but the feast that follows 
h Is iupplisd by ths bridegroom* 

“ Having returned iron the bath to ths 
house of her family, ths bride end her com¬ 
panions sup together. If 'almehe have con¬ 
tributed vo the festivity in the bath* they, 
also, return with the bride, to renew their 
oonoert. Their songs are alw*y» on ths sub 
jset of love, and of tbs joyous event whiob 
occasions their presence. After the company 
have been thus entertained, a large ouant 
of herati having bean prepared, mixed into a 
paste, the bride takes a lamp of it in her 
hand, and recolvss cohtribntions fcalled 1 nu» 
keot *) from her guests; each of them sticks 
a coin (usually of gold) in ths hennd which 
she bolus upon her hand } and when the lump 
is elosely stuck with these chins, she scrapes 
it off her hand upon the edge of a basin of 
water. Having collected in this manner from 
all her guests, seme mors hennd is applied to 
her hands and feet, which are then bound 
wKhfJecee of linen; and in this state they 
remain until the next morning, when they are 
found to be sufficiently dyed with Ha deep 
orange red tint. Her guests make use of the 
remainder of the dye for their own hands 
This night is called 1 Leylet el-HennA,' or, 
1 the Night of the Qennd.’ 

•‘It is on this night, end sometimes also 
during the Utter half of ths preceding day, 
that the bridegroom gives his onief entertain¬ 
ment. 

N Mohabbaseen * for lew farce-plsyere) 
often perform on this occasion before the 
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house, or, if it be large enough, in the court 
The other and more oommon performances by 
which the guests are amused, have been before 
mentioned. 

“ On the following day, the bride goes in 
procession to the house of ths bridegroom. 
The procession before described is oalled 1 ths 
seffeh of ths bath,’ to distinguish it from 
this, whieh is ths mors important and'which 
is therefore particularly called *Zeffet el- 
'Arooeah,' or * ths Zeffeh of the Bride ' In 
somo cases, lo diminish ths expenses of tho 
marriage eeremoniee, ths bride is condttoted 
privately to the bath, end only honoured 
with a seffeh to the bridegroom's house. This 
procession is exactly stmilai to ths former. 
Ths bride and her party, after breakfasting 
together, generally set out s little after midday. 

11 They proceed in tho same order, and at 
the same slow pace, as In the seffeh of the 
bath; and. If the house of the bridegroom is 
near, they follow a circuitous routs, through 
lev oral principal streets, for the sake of dis¬ 
play. The ceremony usually occupies three 
or more hours. 

n Sometimes, before bridal, prooessiona of 
this kind, two swordsmen, clad In nothing 
but their drawers, engage each other in a 
mock combat; or two peasants oudgel saoh 
other with nebboots or long staves. In the 
procession of a bride of a wealthy family, any 
person who has the art of performing some 
extraordinary feat to amuse the speotators is 
almost sure of being a welcome assistant, and 
of receiving a handsome present When the 
Seyyid Omar, ths Nsksel el-Ashraf (or chief 
ef the descendants of the ProphotX who wnr 
tho mein instrument of advancing Mohammad 
Ales to ths dignity of Basha of Egypt, mar¬ 
ried s daughter about forty-live years sines, 
there walked before the prooeetkm a young 
man who bad made an inoision tn his ebdo 
man, and drawn out s large portion ef his 
intestines, wliioh he oarrioo before him on a 
silver trey- After tbs procession he restored 
them to their proper place, and remained in 
bed many days before he recovered from the 
effects of this foolish and disgusting act 
Anothor man, on the same ooeaeion, ran • 
ewers fhrough his arm, bsfors ths crowding 
spectators, end then bound over the wound, 
without withdrawing the sword, several hand¬ 
kerchiefs, which were soaked with the blood. 
These facts were desoribed to me by an eye¬ 
witness. A spectacle of a mors singular and 
mors disgusting nature used tv be not un¬ 
common on similar occasions, but is now 
very seldom witnessed, bometimefl, also, 
1 hawses' (or conjurors and slsight-of hand 
performers) exhibit a variety of triokj on these 
ocoatlons. But tho most oommon of all the 

S rfonnano** hers mentioned are the mock 
hU. Similar exhibitions are also sometimes 
tnesssd ou ths ooeaeion of a circumcision 
Grand zeffehs are sometimes accompanied by 
a numbers of cars, each bearing a group of 
persons of some manufacture or trade, per¬ 
forming the usual work of their craft; even 
i such el builders, whit**washers, ho., including 
| members of all, or almost HI, the arts and 
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manufactures practised in ths metropolis, In 
one car there are generally some men making 
coffee, which thej occasionally present to 
spectators; in another, instrumental, musi¬ 
cians, and in another, ’al*mehs (or female 
singers). 

44 The bride, in seffehs of this kind, is some¬ 
times conveyed in a close European carriage, 
but more frequently, she and ber female rela¬ 
tions ami friends ire mounted on high-saddled 
asses, and, with musioians and female singers, 
before and behind them, dose the proces¬ 
sion. 

“ The bride and her party, baring arrived at 
the bridegroom's house, sit down to a repast. 
Her friends shortly after taka their departure, 
leering with her only her mother ana sister, 
or other near female relations, and one or two 
other women; usually the belldneh. The 
anfning night is called 1 Leylet ed-Dakhleh,' 
or 1 the Night, of the Entrance.’ 

M The bridegroom sits below. Before sunset 
he goes* to the bath, and there changes his 
clothes, or he merely does the latter at home; 
and, after having supped with a party of his 
friends, waits till a little before the night 
prayer, or until the third or fourth hour of 
the night* when, according to general custom, 
he should repair to some oelebrated mosque, 
and there say his prayers. If young, be is 
generally honoured with a seffeh on this occa¬ 
sion. In this ease he goes to the mosque 
preceded by musioians with drums and a 
hautboy or two, and aooompanied by a num- 
ber of friends, and. by several men bearing 
4 mashals ’ ( maih'aU ). The mashals are a kind 
of cresset, that is, a staff wfth a cylindrical 
framo of iron at the top, filled with flaming 
wood, or having two, three, four, or five of these 
re;optaclee for fire. The party usually pro¬ 
ceeds to the mosquo with a quiok pace, and 
without muoh order. A second group of 
musioians, with the same instruments, or with 
drums only, closes the procession. 

44 The bridegroom is generally dressed in a 
kuftdn with red stripes, and a red gibbeh, 
with a kashmere shawl of the same colour for 
his turban, and walks between two fridnds 
similarly dressed. The prajers ere commonly 
performed merely as a matter of ceremony, 
and it is frequently tho case that the 'bride¬ 
groom does not pray at all, or prays without 
having previously performed the wudoo, like 
memlOoaa, who say their praysts only because 
they fear their master. The procession re¬ 
turns from the mosque with more order and 
display, and very slowly; perhaps because it 
would be considered unbecoming in the bride¬ 
groom to hasten home to take possession of 
his bride. It it headed, as before, by musi¬ 
cians, and two or more bearers of makhals. 
These are generally followed by two men, 
bearing, by means of a pole Mating horizon¬ 
tally upon their shoulders, a hanging frame, 
to which are attached about sixty or more 
small lamps, in four circles, one above another, 
the uppermost of which circles is made .to 
revolve, being turned round occasionally by 
one of the two bearers. These numerous 
lamps, and several mashals besides, those 


before mentioned, brilliantly illumine the 
streets through whioh tho prooession passes, 
and produce a remarkably pioturesque effect. 
The bridegroom and bis Mends and other 
attendant# follow, advancing in the form of 
an oblong ring, all facing the interior of the 
ring, and eaoh bearing in hie hand one or 
more wax candles, and sometimes a sprig of 
hennd or some other Iflower, except the bride¬ 
groom and the friend on either side of him. 
These three form the latter part of the ring, 
whioh generally consist# of twenty or more 
persons. 

u At frequent intervals, the party stop# for 
a few minute#, and during eaoh of tho pauses, 
a boy or a man, one of tho persons who com¬ 
pose the ring, sings a fsw words of an epitha- 
laminin. The sounds of the drums, and the 
shrill notes of ths hautboy (whfoh the bride 
bears half an hour or more before the proces¬ 
sion arrives hi the house), oease during these 
songs. The train is closed, as in the former 


case (when on tho way to the mosque) by a 
second group of musioians. 

44 In the manner above described, the bride¬ 
groom’s seffeh is most commonly oonduoted; 
hut there is another mode that is more re¬ 
spectable, called 4 seffeh sdddtee,’ which sig¬ 
nifies the 4 gentlemen's seffeh.' In this, the 
bridegroom is aooompanied by his friends in 
the manner described above, and attended 
and preoeded by mon bearing mashals, but 
not by musicians ; in the plaoe of these are 
about six or eight men, who, from their beiim 
employed as singers on oooasion# of this kind, 
are ealled 4 wiled el-layalee,' or 4 sons of the 
nights.' Thus attended, he goes to the 
mosque; and while he returns slowly thence 
to his hods#, the singers abovo mentioned 
chant, or rather sing, 4 muweshshahs' (lyric 
odes) in praise of ths Prophet Having re¬ 
turned to the house, these same persons lhant 
portions of the bran, one after another, (or 
tho amusement of the guests; than, all to¬ 
gether, 'recite the opening chapter (the 
Fafhah); after which, enq of then singe a 
4 kaseedeh ’ (or short poem), in pra'se of the 
Prophet; lastly, ail of them again sing mu¬ 
weshshahs. After having thus performed, 
they reoeive ‘ nukopt' (or contributions of 
money) from the bridegroom and his friends. 

44 Soon after his return from the mosque, 
the bridegroom leaves his frisnda in a lower 


apartment, enjoying their pipes and coffee 
and sharbat. The bride's mother and sister, 
or whatever other female relations were left 
with her, are above, and the bride herself and 
the bellaneh, in a Separate apartment. If 
the bridegroom is a youth pr young man, it 
is Considered proper that he as well as ths 
bride should exhibit some degree of bashful- 
ness; one of his friends, therefore, earries 
him a part of the way up to the hareem. 
Sometimes, when the parties are persons of 
wealth, the b?ide is displayed before the 
bridegroom ip different dresses, to the num¬ 
ber of seven; but generally he finds her with 
the bellinoh alone, and on entering the apart¬ 
ment he gives a present to this attendant, 
and the at once retires. 
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M The bride hu a shawl thrown over her 
head, and ths bridegroom most giro her a 
present of monoy, which is called ' the price 
of the uncovering* of the face, before he at¬ 
tempts to remove this, which she does not 
allow him to do without some apparent re¬ 
luctance, if not violent resistance, in order to 
show her maiden modesty. On removing 
the oovering, he says, 1 In the name of God, 
the Compassionate, the Merciful/ and then 
greets her with this oomplimeht: 1 The night 

be blessed,* or *- is blessed/ to whioh 

ah* replies, if timidity do not ohoke her 
utterance, 4 God bless thee.* The bride¬ 
groom now, in most cases, sees the face of 
his Bride for the first time, and generally 
finds her nearly what be has been led to ex¬ 
pect. Often, but not always, a curious oere- 
mony is then performed. 

11 The bridegroom takes off every article of 
the bride*s clothing exoept her shirt, seats 
her upon a mattress orbed, the bead of whioh 
is turned towards the direction of Makkah, 
placing her so that her back is also turned in 
that direction, and draws forward and spreads 
upon the bed, the lower part 6f the front of 
her shirt; having done this, he stands at the 
distance of rather less than three feet before 
her, and perforins the prayers of two rak*abs; 
laying his head and bands in prostration upon 
the part of hor shirt that is extended before 
her lap. He remains with her but a few 
minutes longer. Having satisfied his curiosity 
respecting her personal chan&s, he oalls to 
the women (wpo generally collect at the door, 
where they wait in anxious suspense! to 
raise their cries of joy, or sagharoet, and the 
shrill sounds make known to the persons below 
and in the neighbourhood, and often, responded 
to by other women, spread still further the 
news that he has acknowledged himself satis¬ 
fied With his bride. He*soon after desoends to 
rejoin his friends, and remains with them an 
hour, before he returns to his wife. It very 
seldom happens that the husband, if disap¬ 
pointed in his bride, immediately disgraces 
and divorces her; in general, he retains her 
in this-case a week or more. 

“ Marriages, among the Egyptians, are some¬ 
times eonducted without ant pomp or cere¬ 
mony, even in the case of virgins, by mutual 
consent of the bridegroom and the bride's 
family, or the bride herself; and widows apd 
divorced womta are never honoured with a 
zeffoh on marrying again. The mere sentence, 
'I give myself up to thoe/ uttered by a 
female to a. man who propoles to become her 
hnsband (even without the presence of wit¬ 
nesses, if none can easily be procured!, ren¬ 
ders her his legal wife, if arrived at puberty; 
and marriages with widows and divoroed 
women, aqtoiqf the Muslims of Egypt, and 
other Arabs, are somotlmes concluded In this 
simple manner. The dowry of widows and 
divoroed women is generally one quarter or 
third or half the amount of that of a 
virgin. 

“ In Cairo, among persons not of the lowest 
order, thoqgb in very bumble life, the mar¬ 
riage ceremonies are conducted in the same 
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manner as among the middle orders. Bat 
when the expenses of snoh zeffehs as I have 
described cannot by any means be paid, the 
bride ifi paraded in a very simple manner, 
oovered with a shawl (generally red!, and 
surrounded by a group of her female relations 
and friends, dressed in their best, or in bor¬ 
rowed clothes, and enlivened by no other 
ednnde of joy than their saghareet, whioh 
they repeat at frequent intervals.** (Lane’s 
Modem Egyptians .! 

(For the law of marrihge in Qanaff law, 
see Fatawd-i-* Alamgiri, p. 877; Fatawd-i- 
Qd*i Khan, p. 880; Hamilton's Hidiyah, 
voL i. p. 89; Durru 'l-Muk&tur, p. 196. In 
Shi'gh law, Jitni'u *ih-Shatldt ; SharffFu */• 
Islam, p. 260. For marriage ceremonies, 
Lane's Egyptians ; Herklott’s Musalmans ; 
Mrs. Meer Ilnsan All's Musalmans ; M. 0. de 
Perceval, Hist, des Arabs s.) 

MAR§lYAH (V/*). A funeral 
elegy- Especially applied to those song 
during tho Mnharram in oommemoration of 
al-Hasan and al-Husain. 

MARTYR. The Arabic word for 


14 martyr" in the Qnr*in, and in Muslim theo- 
logy, is shahid (aM*), pi. shuhudj or shahid 

pi. shuhadE , tho literal .meaning of 
which is (< present as a witness.** It implies 

•11 that Is nnderstood by the Greek fidprvr, 
and the English martyr ;butit is also a much 
more comprehensive term, fbr, according t p 
Muhammadan law, not on!y those who die in 
witness of, or in defence of the faith, are 
martyrs, but all those who die snoh deaths as 
are cafcnlntod to excite the oompassiou and 
pity of their fellow men. 

The word occurs in the Qur*tn, Sarah iv. 


71: 11 Whoso obeys God and the Apostle, 
these ere with those with whom God has 
been well pleased—with prophets (saMyin), 
and confessors ($iddUfin) t ana martyrs (shu- 
hadf), and the righteous (fdlibhi): a fair 
company are they.'* 

A perfect martyr, or ash-shahidu 'Ukandl, is 
one who has either been slain in a religions 
war, or who has been killed nnjnstly. Bnl 
the sohools of divinity are not agreed as to 
whether it is necessary, or not, that snoh per¬ 
sons should be ih a state of oeremonial parity 
at the time of their death,to entitle them to 
such a high rank. 

A. special blessing Is promised to those who 
die ht a Jihad, or religions war, see §ur*&n, 
SQrah lib 168: M Count not those who ere 
killed in the way of God as dead, but living 
with their Lord. And, aooording to Muslim 
law, all persons who have'died in dofenoe 
of the faith, or here been slain unjustly, are 
entitled to Muslim burial without the usual 


ablution or any ohange of olothes, such as are 
necessary in the case of ordinary persons, 
the rank of martyrdom being snob as to 
render the oorpse legally pure. 

But in addition to these two classes of per¬ 
sons, namely those who ere slain in religions 
war, and those who have been killed nnjnstly, 
the rank of shahid is given, in a figurative 
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sense, to toy who die in eueh a manner at to 
exoite the sympathy and pity of mankind, 
inch as by sadden death, sr from some malig- 
nant disease, or in childbirth, or in the 
acquirement of knowledge, or a stranger in 
a foreign country, or dying on Thursday 
night. These persons are entitled to the rank 
of martyr, but not to the honour of being 
buried without legal washing and purification. 

(See Ra&4* ^Muhtar , vol i. r>. 992; KasA- 
tkaf Ijiilahdtu IrFunw t, voC i p. 747; 
GMy*t* H-Lugbuh , in /oco.) 

MARDT (uu^). [#ABUT.] 

MARWAH (t,r). A bill near 
Makkab. oonneoted with the rites of the pil¬ 
grimage. According to Burton, it moans 
M hard, white flints, full of Are* [quo.] 

MARYAM (fifty*), [mab*.] 

MARY THE VIRGIN. Arabic 

Mary dm (^*). Heb. The 

mother of Jesus. Aooerding to Mubamma- 
dsn tradition, and tho Qur'an, she was Ihe 
daughter of ‘Imffcn and his wife Hannah, and 
the sitter of Aaron. 

The account of her birth as giren in the 
Qur'in is in Sflrah iii. 81:— 

“ Remember when the wife of Imran said, 
*0 my Lord 1 I tow to Thee what is in my 
womb, for thy special sorrioe. Accept it 
from me, for Thou Heareet, Knowest 1' And 
when she had giren birth to it, she said, * 0 
my Lord I Verily I hare brought forth a 
female/—God knew what the had brought 
forth: a male U not as a female—• and T hare 
named her Mary, and I take rufrge with Thee 
for her and for her offspring, from Satan tho 
•toned. So with goodly aooeptanoe did her 
Lord aoeept her, and with goodly growth did 
he mako her grow. Zacharies roared her. 
Bo oft as Zecharias went in to Mary at the 
sanctuary, he found her supplied with food. 
Oh Mary!' said he. 1 whence hast thou this ?' 
She said. It Is from Ood; for God suppheth 
whom He will, without reckoning! ’ “ 

In Sui*ah ala. 28, is the story of her giving 
birth to Jesus, (jssus oh hist] And when 
she brought tne child to the people, they ex¬ 
claimed, “ 0 sister of Aaron I Thy father was 
not a bad man, nor was thy mother a harlot." 

Christian critioa have aasnmed. and not 
without muoh reason, that Muhammad has 
oonfused the Mary of the Now Testament 
with the Miriam of the Old, by representing 
her as the daughter of ‘Imrin and the sister 
of Aaron. It is oartainly a cause of some 
perplexity to the commentators. Al-BaiaAwi 
says she was oailed “ sister of Aaron" because 
oho was of the Leyitloal raoej but Husain 
says that the Aaron mentioned in the verse is 
not the saiuo person as the brother of Mosee. 

Muhammad is roluted to have said that 
“ no child is born but the devil hath touched 
it, except Mary and her son Jesus." 

MARY THE COPT. Arabic 
Maryaiu ’l-Qibliyah I^U). A 

columbine of Muhammad's, ana the mother 


of his son Ibrihim, who died in infancy. She 
was a Christian slave girl presented to Mn¬ 
hammad by the Roman governor of Egypt. 

[UUHAMMAP.] 

MASAH The aet of to ach¬ 

ing the boots or the turban for purification, by 
drawing the three oentral fingers over the 
boot or turban at onoe, whereby their become 
ceremonially olean. (Mishkat, boon U. eh. 
vii.; book ill. oh. xj 

al-MA§ANI From 

Ma$na t " two-and-two." A title given to the 
Quriftn on aooonnt of Hs numerous repetitions. 

al-MASIIJ An evident 

oorruptien of lhoHob.f"pttft^i whioh answers 

to the Xpurrfc of tho New Testament! and 
our English Christ U ooeufs seven times in 
the Qur'&n as the surname of Joe us. Al- 
Baisiwi the commentator says, “ It is oc%h 
nelly a Hebrew word, signifying 1 the blessed 
one. although some have (erreneotsly as he 
thmka) held it to*oome from Mcuah, to 
anoint, either beoauee' Jesus healed people 
with his touch, or beesuse be had been 
anointed by Gabriel as a prophet*' [jasua.] 

al-MASIHU 'D-DAJJAL (wo-eM 
JW^). "The lyingChrwt. ,, The Anti: 

ohnst whioh Mohammad eaid would appear 
before the Day of Resurrection. Ha is generally 
called ad-DajjaL but in the Traditions .he is 
called al-Mdsihu'd-Ikqjal % and vary many have 
been the speculations as to why he ia oailed 
aUMatih. The compiler of the Q/mut says 
there have boon at least fifty reasons assigned 
for his being oailed aLAfa# ih. Some pey U 
Is bsoaute he will have his eyes toeohed 
(moMob) and be rendered blind; others, that 
the word was * 


originally 

7-AaitW 


w mutikh. a H monster. 1 * 
(See ffujaju 'l-Rahimh. p. 401.) 8ale. in 
the preface to his translation of the Qnr’diL 
says Muslim writers etaie that the Jews wiU 
give him the name of al-Afosid, heoaaee thsr 
will mistake him for the true Messiah, who has 
oome to restore the kingdom of Israel to them. 

Regarding this personage AbH Hurairah 
relates that Muhammad said 

11 The Resurrection will not be until the 
Greoiana shall attack ( Amaq and Dabigi 
Then an army will come out from al-Madfnali 
against ihein, the bedt of men on that day 
and when the lines of battle shall be drawn 
up, tho Grecians will say, * Vaoate a plaoe 
between us and those who mads captives a 
tribe of ours' (and their design will be to 
separate the Musalmant). And the Mu- 
salmans will say, * By God I we will not alter 
a plaoe between yon and our brother Musal- 
mine.’ And the Moealmius will fight the 
Grecians ind a third ot the Musalnumt will 
be defeated; and Goo will not aoeept their 
repentance And a third of the Musalmang 
will be slain, and they will be the beet of 
martyrs before God. And a third of them 
will conquer the oountriee of Greece $ after 
which they will be tlirown into oommoitoni, 
and Constantinople will be taken. And whilst 
the Mttselmins shall bo dividing the plunder, 
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having hungup their swords upon the olive tree, 
all on a sadden the Qevil will call out, 4 Verily, 
DajjAl has attacked your wives and children 
in your absence. 1 Then, on hearing this, the 
Musalm&na will come out of the city; and this 
information of devils will be false, but when 
hev enter Syria, Dajjil will come out, and 
whilst the Musaimln* shall be preparing 
their implements of war, and dressing their 
ranks, all on a sudden prayers will begin, and 
Jesus Son of Mary will, come down, and act 
•e Imiro to them. And when Dajjftl this 
enemy of God, shall aoo Jesus, he wili fesr 
to be near, dissolving away like salt in water. 
And If Jesus lets him afono, yoriiy be will 
melt and perish, and God will kill him oy 
the hand of Jeans, who] will show to the 
people the blood of Dajj&l upon his lance.” 
(Mwhkai, book xxiii. oh. ii.) 

In other traditions. Muhammad is related to 
haye safd that ed-Uajjil will be a young man 
with long hair and blind in the one eye, and 
on his forehead will be the three letters 
K F ft, signifying kqfir or inildeL He will 
first appear midway between Syria and 'Irdq, 
and will do many wonders and perform many 
miracles, and will eventually be slain by Jesus. 

M1SJID Lit. “The 

place of prostration/ The mosque, or piece 
ef pnbtio prayer. Mosauee are generally 
built of stone or briok,iu the form of a square, 
in the oentre of which is an open Ronrt-yard, 
sorroundcd with oloisters for students. In 
the oentre of the wall facing Makkah Is the 
Hu’hrab or niche, wbioh marks the direction of 
theKa'bsli at Makkah, and to the right of 
this niche is the mimbar or pulpit, from which 
the kljutbah, or Friday oration, in recited In 
the centTe of tho open court-yard there is 
usually a large tank, m which the worshippers 
perform their ablutions («oa|u'}, and adjoining 
the mosque are latrines, In whioh the legal 
washings ( abut ) can be performed. Along 
tho front within the doorway is a low barrier, 
a few inches high, whioh denotes the sacred 
part of the mosque. 

The mosqnes in India and Oentral Asia are 
generally constructed on the following plan ?•— 



The mosques in Turkey, Syria, and Etarpt 
are often covered buildings, not unlike Guns- 
tian churches 

The first mosque* erected by Mubommad 
was at Qpba’, near al-Madinah. It was with¬ 
out cupola niche, or minaret, these being 
added uy al Walid about eighty years after¬ 
wards, nor wore there arches supported by 
pillars, nor cloisters. An ordinary mosquq in 
an Afghan Tillage U still of this description. 

The Muslim as he enters the mosque stops 
al the barrier and takes off his shoos, carries 
them in his left hand, aole to Hole, and puts 
his right foot first as be passes into tho 
square devoted to prayer. If he have not 
previously performed the ablution, he repairs 



limit ion of a Mosqua in Cairo. 
(Lons.) 


at onoe to the tank or well to perform the 
necessary duty, and before he commences his 
prayers be places his shoes and his sword 
and pistol, it he be thus armed; a Uttle before 
the spot where his bead will touch the ground 
as he prostrates; his shoes mast be put ope 
upon the other, sole to sole. 

The chief officer of a mosque is the Iminii 
or leader of prayers, but there are generally 
Maodawie, or learned men, attached to 
mosques for the instruction of the students. 
Sometimes the Imfcm and Maniawi are com¬ 
bined in one, and sometimes a learned Maul- 
awl will possess the mosque, but pay an 
Imim as Us curate to say the stated prayers. 
There la also a Mn’atvn, or •• oaller to 
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prayer," whoso duly it is to give the Asian. 
The trustee or superintendent o t a mosque is 
called mutawaUt 

Although mosques are esteemed saered build¬ 
ings, they are also places of generul resort,and 
personr may be soon in them lounging and 
chattering together on secular topics, and 
eating and aleeping, although such things 
were forbiddeL by Muhammad. They are, in 
all parts of Islam, used as rest-houses for 
strangers and travellers. 

The Imam, or priest, of the mosque, is sup¬ 
ported by endowments, oi offerings, the 
Maulswis, or professors of'divinity by fees, 
or offerings, and tho students of a mosque 
are supported either bv endowments, or the 
benofaotions of the people. In tow us and vil¬ 
lages there is s parish allotted to each 
mosque, and the people within tho section of 
tho parish claim tho services of the lmhn> at 
their marriages and funerals, and they pay 


to him the usual offerings made on the two 
festivals. 

In a large mosque, known a* the Mcujid* 
* l-Jami ‘, where tho khutbah. or Friday ora¬ 
tion l* delivered, a person known as the 
fehatib (also khatib't, of preacher, is appointed, 
whoso duty it is to lead the Friday prayer and 
to preach the sermon. 

Muhammad did not forbid women to attend 
public prayers in a mosque, but it as pro* 
nounoed better for them to pray in private. 

The following injunctions are given in the 
Qur'&n regarding mosques:— 

Surah viL 29: '*0 children of Adam I wear 
your goodly apparel when ye repair to any 
mosque." 

Surah ix. 18: “ He only should visit the 
Masjids of God who bolieveth in Qpd and 
tho last day, und observeth prayer, and 
payeth tho logal alms, and dreadeth none but 

God.” 



TUB JAMA* MASJID AT DBLUI. (A. F, Hole,) 


Muhammad’s in j unetions regarding mosques, 
as handed down in the Traditions, are as 
follows:— 

41 When you enter a Masjid, you must say, 
•O Creator I open on us the doors of Thy 
compassion *; and when you leave the Mas¬ 
jid,, say, *0 Lord I we supplicate thy muni¬ 
ficence.’ * 

“ It Is a sin to spit in a Masjid, and the 
removal of the sin ia to cover It over." 

“ Whoever shall enter a Masjid, let him 
enter it for a* good object, namely, te learn 
something himself or to teach others. For he 
ranks as an equal with him who fights in 
the cause of God, who thus enters a Masjid; 
but ha who enters a Masjid on any other 
aooouut, is like unto a man who oovets the 
property of another. Verily, a time will 


oome when men will attend to worldly matters 
in s Masjid. But sit ye not with such.’* 

“ Do not prevent your women from coming 
to the Msejids, bnt their homes are better 
for them.” 

44 Do not read poetry in a Masjid, and do 
not buy and sell there, nor sit in a circle 
talking before prayers on s Friday." 

M The prayers of a man in his own house 
are equal to the reward of one prayer, but 
prayers in a Masjid near his home are equal 
to twenty-five prayers, and in a Jlml 4 (or cen¬ 
tral mosque), they are equal to five hundred 
prayers,and in Jerusalem to fifty thousand,and 
in my Masjid (at al-Madinah) fifty thousand, 
and at the Ka*bah, one hundred thousand. ' 
The Muelim law regarding ike erection and 
endowment (wag/) of Menjide, as oontainoa In 
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Stum! and Sht'ah works, is as follows. Ac¬ 
cording to the Sunnis:— 

When a parson has erected a Masjid, his 
right therein does not cease until he has 
separated both the area occupied bj the 
Masjid and also the road and entrance there¬ 
unto from his own pritate property. 

If a person build a Masjid, his right of 
property in it does not cease so long as he 
does not separate it from his private pro¬ 
perty, and giye general permission to the 
people to oome and worsoip in it. But as 
soen as he separates it from his property and 
allows eyen a single person to say his prayers 
in it, his right to the property devoted to 
God as a mosque ceases. 

When a trustee or superintendent (muiu- 
tnallT) nas been appointed for a Masjid, and 
deliyery Of the property has been made to 
him, the Masjid ceases to he private pro- 
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perty. So, also, whon delivery of it is made 
to tho Q&?1| or his deputy. 

If a person appropriate ground for the pur¬ 
pose of erecting a Masjid, he cannot after-, 
wards resume or sell it, neither can it ho 
claimed by his heirs and inherited, because this 
ground is altogether alienated from the right of 
the individual, and appertains solely to God. 

When a man has an unoccupied jpace of 
ground fit for building upon, and has directed 
a body of persons to assemble on it for 
prayers, the space becomes a Masjid, if the 
permission were given expressly to praj on 
it for ever; or, in absolute terms, intending 
that it should be tor ever; and the property 
does not go to his heirs at his death. But if 
the permission were given for a day, or a 
month, or n year, the space would not .beoome 
a Masjid. and on his death it would ho tbo 
property of his heirs 



A MOSQUE IN A VO HA2VI8TAN . (A.,F* Hole.) 


If a man during his siokness has made his 
own houso a Masjid, and died, and it neither 
falls within a third of bis proporty nor is 
allowed by his heirs, the whole of it is heri¬ 
tage, and the aot of making it a Masjid is 
void, beoause, the heirs having a right in it, 
there has been no separation from tho rights 
of mankind, and an undefined portion has 
been made a Masjid, which is void. In the 
same way as if he should make his land a 
Masjid, and another person should establish 
an undefined right, in which case the remainder 
would revert to the property of the appro- 
priator ; contrary to the oase of a person 
making a bequest that a third of his residence 
shall be made a Masjid, which would be 
valid; for in such a case there is a separa¬ 
tion, ss the house maybe divided and a third 


of it converted into a Masjid. (A third of a 
man's property being the extent to which he 
ran bequeath to other than his heirs.) 

When a man has made his land a Masjid, and 
stipulated for something out of it for himself, 
it is not valid, according to all the Jurists. 

It is also generally agreed that if a man 
make a Masjid on oonaition that he shall 
have an option, the waqf is lawful and the 
condition is void. 

When a man has built a Masjid and called 
persons to witness that he shall have the 
power to cancel and sell it, the condition is 
void, and the Masjid is as if he had erected 
a Masjid for the people of the street, saying, 
«It is for this street especially,*' when it 
would, notwithstanding, bo for others as well 
' as for them to worship in, 
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Whan a Mftajid has lallen into decay and it 
no longer used lor prayers, nor required 
by the people, it does not revert to the ap¬ 
propriator or bis heirs, and cannot be soli 
according to the most correct opinions. 

When of two Masjids one is old end gone 


to deoav the people cannot use Its materials 
to repair the more recent one, according to 
either the Imira Muhammad or Imim Abfl 
Y&saf. Because though the former thought 
that the materials may be so applied, he held 
that it is the origins! appropriator or his 



INTBRIOK or A MOSqUft 

heirs, to whom the property reverts, that 
can so apply them, and because AbQ Yfiauf 
was of opinion tnst the property in a Mas]id 
never reverts to the original appropriator, 
though it should tall ts ruin and be no longer 
used by the people. 


at canto* (Dr. Kbtrs.) 

If a men appropriate hie land for the 
beneAt of a Mesjid, and to provide for its 
reoaire end necessaries, snob as oil. do., and 
when nothing more is required tor the Mas- 
lld, to apply what remains to poor Muslima 
(ho Appropriation it lawful. 
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II ft man has appropriated his land for the 
nenefit of a Masjid, without any ultimate des¬ 
tination for the poor, the appropriation is 
lawful, according to ail opinions. 

If a man gives money for tho repairs of a 
Masjid, also for its maintenance and for its 
benefit, It is valid, For if it eannot operate 
as a waqf, It operates as a transfer by way of 
gift to tbe Masjid, and the establishing of 
property in this manner to a Masjid is valid, 
being completed by taking possession. 

If a person should say, “ I have bequeathed 
a third of my property to the Masjid,** it 
would not Be lawful, unless he say “ to ex¬ 
pend on the Masiid.” So if he were to say, 
“ I have bequeathed a third of my proporty to 
the lamps of the Masjid,** it would not be 
lawful unless he say, “ to give light with it in 
the Masjid.** If he say, “1 have given my 
house for a Masjid,** it Is valid as a transfer, 
requiring dolivOry. (Fatiwa-i-'AlamgirU vol 
li. p. 546; Hidayah , voL il p. 850: Bail lie's 
2W,np. 504-605.) 

The Shl'ah law regarding the endowment 
of Masjids, or land for the benefit of Mas¬ 
jid s, does not differ in any important parti¬ 
cular from that of the Sunnis. But there is 
a provision in tho Bhi‘ah law regarding the 
sale of an endowment which la important 

If distensions arise among tho persons in 
whose favour tho waqf la made, and tbore is 
apprehension of tho property being destroyed, 
while on tho other nand the sale thereof Is 
productive of benefit, then, in that oase, its 
sale la lawful 

II a house belonging to a waqf should fall 
into ruins, tho space would not cease to be 
waqf, nor would Ha sale be lawful. Tf, how¬ 
ever, dissensions should arise among the 
persons for whom U was appropriated, inso- 
mneh as to give room (or apprehension that 
it will hi destroyed, its sale would bo 
lawful 

And even if there should be no such dif¬ 
ference, nor any room fer such apprehensions, 
hut tbs sale would be more for tne advantage- 
of the parties interested, some are of opinion 
that the sale would be lawful; but the ap¬ 
proved doctrine is to forbid it. (Ma/Stih ; 
Skarffi'v p. 289.) 

a l- MASJIDU ’L-AQ9A 

Lit. " The Most Distant 
Mosque.** .The temple at Jerusalem erected 
by Solomon, called also at- Baitu ’t-Muqaddat, 
or " tho Holy House.** Known also in Mu¬ 
hammadan literature as af'Sakjyrab, 14 the 
flock.*’ from which H is believed Muhammad 
ascended to herven on the occasion pf his 
celestial jonmey. (8ee Qur'in, 8ftrah xvil) 

J a lain d-din as-Suvfity has devoted a 
whole volume to the consideration of the 
sopeimbundant merits existing in the Mas¬ 
jidu *1-Aq*a, which work has been translated 
into English by tbe Rev. James Reynolds 
(Oriental Translation Fond, 1880). He says 
It la called o/-dp«, because it is tho most dis¬ 
tant mosque to which pilgrimage Is directed. 
[jBttnaatBM, as-bakhkah.) 
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n The Sacred Mosque.” 
Tno temple at Makkah which contains tho 
Ka'bah, or Cube-house, In which is placed 
the Hu jam 'l-Atwad % or " Black Stone.** 
The term Baitu ' Hah, or " House of God,** Is 
applied to the wholo enclosure, although It 
more specially denotes the Ka'bah Itself. 

The following graphic account of this cele¬ 
brated building ip given by tho traveller 
Burokhardt who visited it In A.D. 1814. Cap¬ 
tain R. Bnrton. who visited the temple thirty- 
eight years later, testifies to the great 
aoeuraoy of Rurokhardt** description, and 
quotes his description mi artoiso. Ihesocount 
by Burckhardt is given in the present article, 
with some slight corrections. 

Tho Ka'bah stands in an oblong square r 
two hundred and fifty paces long, and two 
hundred broad, none of the aides of which 
runs quite in a straight line, though at first 
tight the whole appears to be of a regular 
shape. This open square U enclosed on tho 
eastern side by a colonnade: the pillars stand 
in a quadruple row; they are three deep on 
tbe other aides, and united by pointed arenes, 
everv four of which support a small dome, 

S lastered and whitened on tho outside. Theso 
omes, according to Qutbu *d-din, aro one 
hundred and fifty two In number. Along tho 
whole oolonnade. on the four sides, lamps are 
sutpeuded from the a’nches Some are lighted 
every night, and all dating the nights of 
Ramaiin. The pillare are above twenty feet 
in bright amt generally trum one foot and a 
half to one fool and three quarters in dia¬ 
meter ; but little regularity has been observed 
in regard to them. Some aro of white 
marble, granite, or porphyry, but the greater 
number are of common atone of the Makkah 
mountains. Fasv states the whole at five 
hundred and. eighty-nine, and says they are 
all of marble; excepting one hundred and 
twenty.-fix, which are of common stone, and 
three of competition. Qo(bu d-din reckon* 
five hundred and fifty-five, of which, accord¬ 
ing to him, three hundred and eleven are of 
marble, tod the real of stone taken from the 
nrighbonring mountain*; but neither of these 
authors lived to see the latest repairs of tho 
mosque, after the destruction occasioned by a 
torrent, in a.©. 1626. Between every three or 
four oolumns stands an octagonal one. about 
four feet in thicknesa. On the east side are 
two ahafts ol reddish gray granite, in one 
piece, and one fine gray porphyry oolumn 
with alsbs of white feldsp.’ith. On the north 
aide is one red granite column, and one of fine ¬ 
grained red porphyry; these are probably 
the columns which Qulbu *d-dln state* to 
have been bronght from Egypt, and princi¬ 
pally from Akhinim (Panopolis), «nen the 
chief MahdT enlarged the mosque, in a.h. 188 
Among tho four hundred and fifty or five 
hundred columns, which form the enclosure, 

I found not any two capitals or bases exactly 
alike. The capitals are of coarse Saracenic 
workmanship; reme of thorn, which had 
served for former buildings, by tbe ignorance 
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WHB0OM TO TUI PLAN AND VIEW. 
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18 Jd-Derqj or Htalroat* tor *h* 

A th* Black Stone. 

tbo golden bend. 
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1 Door. 
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of the workmen hare keen placed upside down 
upon the shafts. [ observed about half-a- 
dozen marble basso of good Grecian workman 
ship. A few of the marble columns bear 
Arabic or Ouflc inscriptions, in which I read 
the dates jlh. 868 and a. it. 76& A column 
on the east side exhibits a very ancient Onflo 
inscription, somewhat dcfacod, which I could 
noithor road uor copy. Those shafts, forrnod 
of tho Mftkken stone, cut principally from 
the side of the mountain near the ohubaikah 
quarter, are mostly in three pieces; but tho 
maitole shafts are in one piece. 

Some of the columns are strengthened with 
broad iron rings or bands, as in many other 
Saracen buildings of tbe East; they were first 
employed here by lbn Dhahor Berkouk, King 
of Egypt, in rebuilding tho mosque, which 
had been destroyed by fire in A»ii. 802. 

This tomple has been so often ruined and 
repaired, that no traoes of remote antiquity 
are to be found about It. On the inside of 
the great wall which encloses the colonnades, 
a single Arabic inscription is seen, in Urge 
characters, but containing merely the names 
of Muhammad and his immediate successors, 
AbO Bakr, ‘Umar, * Usman, and ‘AIT. The 
name of Allah, in large characters, occurs 
also in several platoj On the outside, over 
the gates, are long inscriptions, in the Sulu?I 
character, commemorating the names of those 
by whom the gates were built, long and 
minute details of which are given by the his¬ 
torians of Makkah. 

The inscription on the south’ side, over 
Bibu Ibrahim, is most oonspieuous; all that 
aide was rebuilt by the Egyptian So it an al- 
QhauiT, a n. 006. Over tbe Babu All and 
Bftbu VAbbts ia a long inscription, also In 
the Suiusl character, pieced there by Sultln 
Murad ibn Sulaimin, a.h. 084, after he liad 
repaired the whole building. Qutbu 'd-din 
haa given ibis inscription at length; it occu¬ 
pies several pages m his history, and is a 
monument of the Suitin'* vanity. This side 
of the mosque having oaoaped destruction 
in a.d. 1626, the inscription remains unin¬ 
jured. 

Some parts of the walls and arohes are 
gaudily painted, in stripes of yellow, red, and 
blue, aa are also the minarets. Paintings of 
flowers, in the usual Muslim style, are no¬ 
where seen; tbe floors of the oolonnades are 
paved with Urge stones badly cemented to¬ 
gether. 

Seven payed causeways lead from ‘the 
colonnades towards ths Ka*bah, or holy 
house, in the centre. They are of sufficient 
breadth to admit four or five persons to walk 
abreast, and they are elevated about nine 
inches above tbe ground Between these 
causeways, which are covered with fine gravel 
or aand, grass appears growing in several 
places, produoed by the zamzam water oozing 
out of (he Jars, which are placed in tbe 
ground in long rows during the day. Tbs 
whole area of tho mosque Is upon a lower 
level than any of the streets surround¬ 
ing it. There is a descent of eight or ten 
steps from the gates on the north side into 
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the platform of ths oolohnade, and ol' throe 
or four steps from the gates, on ths south side. 

Towards the middle of this area stands tbe 
Ra‘bah ; it is one hundred end fifteen pacts 
from the north colonnade, and eighty-eight 
from tbe south. 

For this want of symmetry we may readily 
aooount, the Ka'bah having existed prior to 
the mosque, whioh was built around it, and 
enlarged at different periods. 

The Ka*bah is an oblong massive structure, 
oighteen paoes in length, fourteen in breadth, 
and from thirty-five to forty feet in height. 1 
took tbe bearing of one of ite longest sides, 
and found it to be N.N.W | W. It is con¬ 
structed of the grey Makksn stone, in Urge 
blocks ot different sizes, joined togother in a 
very rough manner, and with had cement. 
It was entirely rebuilt as it now stands in 
a.d. 1627: tlio torrent, in the preceding year, 
bad thrown down three ol its sides; and. prepa¬ 
ratory to its. re-erection, the fourth side was, 
according to Assam!, pulled down, after tbs 
*UUm&', or learned divines, had been con- 
salted on the question, whether mortals 
might be permitted to destroy any part of 
the holy edifice without incurring the oharfre 
of saorUege and infidelity. 

The Ka ( bah stands upon a base two loot 
in height, which presents a sharp inclined 
plane; its roof being flat, it has at a distance 
the appearance of s perfect cube. The only 
door wbicb affords entrance, and whicn is 
opened but two or three tiinee in the year, 
U on the north side, and about seven feet 
above the ground In entering it, therefore, 
wooden steps are used; of them I shall speak 
hereafter. In lha first periods of Islim, how¬ 
ever, when it was rebuilt in a.u. 64, by ibu 
Eubair, Obisf of Makkah, tho nephew of 
'Ayishah, it had two doors even with the 

S round-floor of tho inoeqse. The present 
oor (which, according to Asruqt, was hi ought 
bilbor from GousUiitinople in a.d. 1683), is 
wholly coated with silver, and has several 
gilt ornaments. Upon its threshold are 
plaoed every night various small lighted wax 
candles, and perfuming pans, filled with 
musk, aloe-wood, Ac. 

At the north-east corner of the Ka*bah, 
near the door, is the famous “ Black Stono *; 
it forms a part of the sharp angle of the 
building, at four or five feet above the ground. 
It is an irregular oval, about seven inches in 
diameter, with an utfdulaled surface, com¬ 
posed of about a dozen smaller stones of dif¬ 
ferent sizes and shapes, wall joined together 
with a small quantity of oement, and per¬ 
fectly smoothed; It looks as if the whole ftad 
been broken into many pieces by a violent 
blow, and thou united again. It is very dif¬ 
ficult to determine aoourately the quality of 
this stono, whioh has beou worn to its pre¬ 
sent surface by the millions of touches and 
kisses it lies received. It appealed to me 
like a lava, containing several small extra 
neous particles, Of a whitish and of-a yellow¬ 
ish substance. Its colour Is now s deep red 
dish brown, approaching to black; it Is tar-, 
rounded on all sides by a border, composed 
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of ft substance which I took to be ft close 
cement of pitch end gravel, of a similar, but 
not quite the same brownish col oar. This 
border serves to support its detached pieces'; 
it is two oi 1 three Inches in breadth, and rises 
a little above the surface of tho stone. Both 
the border and the stone itself are encircled 
by a silver baud, broader below than above 
and on the two sides, with a considerable 
swelling below, as if a psrt of the stone were 
hidden under it. The lower part of the 
border Is studded with silver nails. 

In the south-east corner of the Ka'bah, or, 
as the Arabs call It, Ruknu ’1-Yamnnl, there 
is another stone, about five feet from the 
ground; it is one foot and a half in length, 
and two inches in breadth, placed upright 
and of the oommon Makkah stone. This the 
people walking round the Ka'bah touch only 
with the right hand; they do not kiss it. 

On the north side of the Ka'bah just by its 
door, and olose to the wall, is a slight hollow 
in the ground, lined with marble, and suf¬ 
ficiently large to admit of three persons 
sitting. Here it is thought meritorious to 
pray. The spot is callod Mi'jan, and sup¬ 
posed to be that where Abraham and his sou 
Ishmael kneaded the chalk and mud which 
they used In building the Ka'bah; and near 
ibis Mi'jan (he former is said to have placed 
the large stone upon which he stood white 
working at the masonry. On the basis of 
*he Ka'bah, iuSt over the Mi'jan, is an ancient 
Cufie inscription, but this I was unable to 
encipher, and had no opportunity of copying 
iV I do not find it mentioned by any of the 
hfUnrtana. 

On the west side of the Ka'bah, about two- 
feel holow its enmrnit, is the famous Mi’zib, 
or water-spout, through which the rain-water 
collected on the roof of the building is dis- 
ouarged so as io fall upon tho ground. It 
is about four feet in length, and six inches 
in brsadth, as well as I could judge from 
below, with borders equal in height to its 
breadth. At the mouth hangs what is called 
the beard of the Mi’xftb, a gilt board, over 
which the water falls. This spout was sent 
hither from Constantinople in ml 981, and is 
reported to be or pure gold. The pavement 
round the Ka'bah. below the tffzib, was laid 
down in A.n. 820, and consists of various 
coloured stonss, forming a very handsome 
specimen of mosaic. There are two large 
slabs of fine verde-antico in theoentre, which, 
according to Makrist, were sent thither as 
presents from Cairo in A.n. 241. This is the 
spot where, according to Muhammadan tra¬ 
dition, Ishmael, the son of Abraham, and his 
mother Hager, sre buried; and here it is 
meritorious for the pilgrim to recite a prayer 
of two rak'ahs. 

On this west side is a semi-circular wall, 
the two extremities of which are in a line with 
the sides of the Ka'bah, and distant from it 
three or four feet, leaving an opening which 
leads to the burying-plscc of Ishmael. The 
wall bears the name of Hatim, and the area 
which It enclorcs is called Hijr, or $ijru 
Itvn&'ll, on aocount of its being " separated " 
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from the Ka'bah; the wall itself, also, is 
sometimes so called; and the name !£atim is 
given by the historians to the space of ground 
between the Ka'bah and the wall on ono side, 
and the Bi’ru VZamzam and Mao&mu Ibra¬ 
him on tho other. The prosent MakkanS, 
however, apply the name natirn to the wall 
only. 

Tradition says that the Ka'bah once ex¬ 
tended as far as the lja$!m, and that this 
side haring fallon down just at tho time of 
tho Hajj, the expenses of repairing it wore 
demanded from the pilgrims, under a pre¬ 
tence that the revenues of government wore 
not aoquired In a manner sufficiently pure to 
admit of their application towards a pur¬ 
pose ao sacred, whilst the money of the pil¬ 
grims would possess the requisite sanctity. 
The sum, however, obtained from them, 

S roved very inadequate: all that could be 
one, therefore, was to raise a wall, which 
marked the space formerly ocoupied by the 
Ka'bah. This tradition, although current 
among the Mnkkans, is at variance with his¬ 
tory, which declares that the Hijr was built 
bv tho Band Qaraish, who contraoted the 
dimensions of the JCtfbab, that it was united 
to tho building by Qajj&j, and again sepa¬ 
rated from it by Ibn Zubair. 

It is asserted by Fasy, that a part of the 
JJijr, as it now stands, was never compre¬ 
hended within the Ka'bah. The law regards 
it as a portion of tho Ka'bah, inasmuch as it 
it esteemed equally meritorious to pray in the 
Hijr as in the Ka'bah itself ; and tne pilgrims 
who have not an opportunity of entering the 
latter, are permitted to affirm upon oath that 
they have prayed ra the Ka'bah, although 
they may have only prostrated themselves 
within tho enclosure of tho Hatim. The wall 
is built of solid stone, about five feet in 
height, and four in thickness, cased all over 
with white marble, and inscribed with prayers 
and invocations, noatly sculptured upon the 
atone in modern characters. These and the 
casing are the work of al-Qhaurl. the Egyp¬ 
tian Sultfin, in A.H. 917, as we learn from 
Qufcbu ’d-din. 

The walk round the Ka'bah Is performed 
on the outside of the wall—the nearer to it 
the better. The four sides of the Ka'bah are 
covered with a blaok silk stuff, hanging down, 
and leaving the roof bare. This oortain, or 
veil, is called kiswah , and renewed annually 
at the time of the Hajj, being brought from 
Cairo, where it is manufactured at the 
Suitin'* expense. Ou It sre various prayers, 
fntorwovon in tho same colour as the stuff, 
and it is, therefore, extremely difficult to 
read them. A little above the middle, and 
running round the whole building, is a line of 
similar inscriptions, worked in gold thread. 
That part of th«*kiswah which covers the 
door is richly embroidered with silver. Open¬ 
ings are left for tho Mark stone, and tho other 
in th* south-east comer, which thus remain 
uncovered 

The kiewith is always of the some form 
and pattern; that which I saw on my first 
visit to tho mosquo was in a decayed stats, 
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and full of holes. On the 26th of tho mouth 
Zu 1-Qadah, the old one is taken away, and 
the Ka'bah continuer without a cover for 
fifteen days. It is then said that “ The 
Ka'bah lias assumed the i^rdw,” which lasts 
until the tenth of gil Tllijjah, the day of the 
return of the pilgrims from ‘Arafah tc W&dl 
Mini, when the new kiswah is put on. During 
the first days, the new covering is tucked up 
by cords fastened on the roof, so as to leuvo 
the lower part of tho building exposed; 
having remained thus for many days, it is let 
down, and cbvcra the whole structure, being 
then tied to strong brass wings in the basis 
of the Ka*bah. The removal of the old kis¬ 
wah was performed in a very indecorous 
manner; and a contest ensued among the 
pilgrims and the people of Alakkah, both 
young aud old, ubout a few rags of it. The 
pilgrims evon colloot tho duat whitrh slicks 
to the walls of tho Ka'bah, under the kiswah, 
and sell it, on their return, as a sacred 
relic. [kiiwah.] 

At the moment the building is uncovered 
and completely bare ('ttrydn), a crowd of 
women assemble round it, rejoicing with cries 
called walwalah. 

The black colour of the kiswah, covering 
a large oube in tho midst of a vast square, 
gives to the Ka'hAh, at first sight, a very 
singular and imposing appearance; as it is 
not fastened down tigntly. the slightest 
breeze causes it to move in slow undulations, 
which are bailod with prayers by the congre¬ 
gation assembled round the building, as a 
sign of the presence of its guardian angels, 
whoso wings, by their motion, are supposed 
to bo the cause of the waving of the covering. 
Seventy thousaud angels have tho Ka'bah in 
their holy care, and aro ordered to transport 
it to Paradise, when tho trumpet of the Last 
Judgment shall be sounded. 

The clothing of the Ka'bah was an anoient 
custom of the Pagan Arabs. The first hia- 
wah, says Azraqi, was put on by Asad 
Tubbs', one of theljimyarite kings of Tainan; 
before Islam* It had two coverings, one for 
winter and the other for summer. In the 
early ages of Islam, it was sometimes white 
and sometimes red, and consisted of the richest 
brocade. In subsequent times it was fur¬ 
nished by the different Sultaua of Baghdad, 
Egypt, or Ysman, according to their respec¬ 
tive influence over Makkah prevailed; for 
the clothing of the Ka'bah appears to have 
always been considered *• a proof of sove¬ 
reignty over the HijiU. Kalaun, Sultin of 
Egypt, assumed to himself and successors 
the exclusive right, and from them the Bal¬ 
tina at Constantinople have inherited it. 
Kalaun appropriated the revenue of the two 
large villages. Biaans and Sandabalr, in 
Lower Egypt, to the expense of the kiswah, 
and Sultin Sulaiman ibn Salim subsequently 
added several others; but the Ka'bah baa 
long been deprived of this resource. 

Round the Ka'bah is a good pavement of 
marble, about eight inches below the level oi 
the great square; ii was laid in a.h. 981, by 
order of ths Sultan, and describes an irre¬ 


gular oval; it is surrounded by thirty-two 
slender gilt pillars, or rather poles, between 
every two of which are suspended seven glass 
lamps, always lighted after* sunset. Beyond 
the poles is a second pavement, about eight 
paces broad, somewhat elevated above the 
first, but of coarser work; (hen another, six 
inches higher, and eighteen paces broad, upon 
which stand several small buildings; beyond 
this is the gravelled ground, so that two 
broad steps may bo laid to lead from the 
square down to the Ka'bah. The small 
buildings just mentioned, which surround tho 
Ka'bah, are the five Maqims, with the well 
of Zamsam, the arch called Babu 'e-Selim 
(the Gate of Peace), and tho uiimbar (pulpit). 

Opposite the lour sides of the Ka'bah stand 
four other small buildings, where the Imima 
of the four orthodox Muhaunm»<l&R seels, tho 
l.Iuuafi, Shafi'I, TIanbali. and Maiaki. tako 
their station, and guido tho congregatiou iu 
their prayers. The Maqimu 1-Maiaki, on 
the south, and that of Hanbali, opposite the 
Black Stone, are small pavilions, open oc all 
sides, and supported by four slender pillars, 
with a light sloping roof, terminating iu a 
point, exactly in the style of Indian pagodas. 

The Maqimu l-I^anafi, which is the hugest, 
being fiftoen paces by eight, is open on all 
sides, and supported by twelve small pillars; 
it has an upper storey, also open, where the 
Mu’agzin, who oalla to prayers, takes his 
stand. This was first built in a.il 928, by 
Sultan Salim L; it was afterwards rebuilt 
by Khualigildi, Governor of Jiddah, in A.M. 
947; but all the four Maqima, as they now 
stand, were built in a.h. 1074. The Maqimu 
'sh-Shifi'i is over the well Zamsam, to which 
it serves as an upper ohamber. 

Near their respective Maqims, the adhe¬ 
rents of the four different seots seat them¬ 
selves for prayers. During my stay at Mak- 
kah, the lianafis always began their prayer 
first; but, according to Muslim custom, the 
Shafils should pray first in the mosque* men 
the J^ansfis, Maiskii, and Qanbali*. Tb* 
evening prayer is an exception* which they 
are all enjoined to utter together. The 
Maqimu l-9anbali is the place where the 
officers of government and other great people 
are seated daring prayers; Here the Pasha 
and the Sharif are plaeed, and, m their 
absence the eunuchs of the temple. These 
fill the spaoe under this Maqarn in front, gnd 
behind it the female pilgrims who- visit the 
temple bave their plaoes assigned, to which 
they repair principally for the two evening 
prayers, few of them being seen in the mosque 
at the three other daily rfrayers. They also 
perform the frwfif, or walk round the Ka'bah, 
but generally at night, though it is not un¬ 
common to see them walking in the daytime 
among the men. 

The present building which encloses Zam* 
cam, stands close by the Maqimu *ldtlanbali, 
and was erected in a.h. 1072; it is of a square 
shape, and of massive construction, with an 
entrance to the north, opening into tlio room 
which contains the well. This room is beau¬ 
tifully ornamented with marbles of various 
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colours; and adjoining to it, but haring a 
separate door, is a small room with a stone 
reservoir, which is always full of Zamzam 
water; this the pilgrims get to drink by 
passing their hand with a cup through an 
iron grated opening, which serves as a win¬ 
dow, into the reservoir, without entering the 
room. 

The mouth of the well is surrounded by a 
wall five feet in height, and about ten feet in 
diameter. Upon this the people stand who 
draw up the water, in leathern buckets, an 
iron railing being so placed as to prevent' 
their falling in. In Faay’s time, there were 
eight marble.basins in this room for tbp pur¬ 
pose of ablution. 

Frdm before dawn to near midnight, the 
well-room is constantly crowded with visitors 
Everyone is at liberty to draw up the water for 
himself, but the labour is generally performed 
by persons placed there on purpose, and paid 
by the mosque; they expect also a trifle from 
those who eometo drink, though they dare not 
demand it. 1 have been more than once in 
the room a quarter of an hour before I could 
K*t a draught of water, so great was the 
crowd. Devout pilgrims sometimes mount 
tho wall and draw the bucket for several hours, 
in the hope of thus expiating their evil deeds. 

Before the Wahh&bi invasion, the well Zam¬ 
zam belonged to the Sharif, and the water 
becoming thus a monopoly, was only to be 
purchased at a high price; but ono of Sa'fid's 
first orders, on his arrival at Makkah, was 
to abolish this traffic, and the holy water is 
now dispensed gratis. The Turks consider it 
a miracle that the water of this well never 
diminishes, notwithstanding the continual 
draught from it, .There Is eertainly no dimi¬ 
nution in its depth, for, by an accurate inspec¬ 
tion of the ropd by wiiich the buekete ere 
drown up, 1 found that the same length was 
required both at morning and evening, to 
reach the surface of the water. Upon in¬ 
quiry, I learned from one of the persona who 
had descended in the time of the Wahh&bia to 
repair the masonry, that the Wato? was flowing 
st the bottom, and that tho well is therefore 
supplied by a subterraneous rivulet. The 
water is heavy to tho taste, and sometimes in 
its colour resembles milk; but it is perfectly 
sweet, and differs very much from that of the 
brackish wells dispersed over the town. 
When first drawn np, it is slightly tepid, re¬ 
sembling, in this respect, many other foun¬ 
tains of the QiJ&s. 

Zatnesm supplies the whole town, end there 
is scarcely one family that does not daily 
fill a jar with the water. This only serves, 
however, for drinking or for ablution, as it is 
thought impious to employ water so sacred 
for culinary purposes or on common occa¬ 
sions. Almost every pilgrim when he repairs 
to the mosqee for evening prayer, has a jar 
of the water placed befofe him by those who 
earn their livelihood by performing this 
serviee. 

Tho water is distributed in the mosque to 
all who are thirsty for a trifling fee, by water- 
carriers, with largs jars upon their backs} 
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these men are also paid by charitable pilgrims 
for supplying the poorer ones with this holy 
boverage immediately before or after prayers. 

The water it regarded as an infallible cure 
for all diseases ; and the devotees believe that 
the more they drink of it, tho better their 
health will be, and their prayers the more 
acceptable to the Deity. I nave seen some of 
them at the well swallowing such a quantity 
of it, as I should hardly have thought pos¬ 
sible. A man who lived in the same house 
with me, and was ill of an intermittent fever, 
repaired evory evening to Zamzam, and drank 
of the water till he was almost fainting; after 
whioh he lay for several hoars extended upon 
his back, on the pavement near the Ka'bah, 
and then returned to renew his draught. When 
by this praotice he was brought to the vergo 
of death, ho declared himself fully convinced 
that the incroase of his illness proceeded 
wholly from his being unable to swallow a 
sufficient quantity of the water. Many pil¬ 
grims, not content with drinking it merely, 
strip themselves in the room, and have 
buckets of it thrown over them, by whleh 
they believe that the heart is purified as well 
as the outer body. 

Few pilgrims quit Makkah without carry¬ 
ing away some of this water in copper or tin 
bottles, either for the purpose of making pre¬ 
sents, or for their own use in case of illnoss, 
when they drink it, or for ablution aftor 
death I carried away four small bottles, 
with the intention of offering them as pre¬ 
sents to the Muhammadan kings in the black 
oountries. I have aeon it solo at Snes by 
pilgrims returning from Makkah, at the rate 
of one piastre for the quantity that filled a 
coffee-cup. 

The onief of Zamzam is one of the prin¬ 
cipal ‘Ulam*’ of Makkah. I noed not re¬ 
mind the reader that Zamzam is supposed to 
be the spring found in the wilderness by 
Hagar, at the moment when her infant son 
Iehmael was dying of thirst. It seems pro¬ 
bable that the town of Makkah owes its 
origin to this well. For many miles round, no 
swset water is found, nor Is there found in any 
part of the adjacent country so copious a 
supply. 

On the north-east side of Zamsam stand two 
small buildings, one behind the other, called 
Sl-Qubbatain; they are covered by domes 
painted in the same manneras the mosque, and 
in them are kept water-jars, lamps, carpets, 
mats, brooms, and other artioles used in the 
very mosque. These two ugly buildings are 
injurious to the interior appearance of the 
building, their heavy forms and structure 
being ?ery disadvantageous^ contrasted with 
ihe light and airy shape of the Maqftms. I 
heard some pilgrims from Qreeee, men of 
better taste than the Arabs, express their 
regret that the Qubbatain should be allowed 
to disfigure the mosque. Their contents might 
be deposited in some of the buildings adjoin¬ 
ing the mosque, of which they form no essen¬ 
tial part, no religions importance being 
attached to them. They were built by 
Kjiuebgildf, Governor of Jiddah, a.h. 947 1 
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one is called Qubbntu *l-‘Abbas, from having 
been placed on the Hite of a small tank, said 
io have been formed by al-‘Abbas, the ancle 
of Muhammad. 

A few paces west of Zamzam, and directly 
opposite to the door of the Ka'bah, stands a 
ladder or staircase, which is moved up to the 
wall of the Ka'bah, on the days when that 
building is opened, and by which the visitors 
ascend to the door \ it is of wood, with some 
carved ornaments, moves on low wheels, and 
is sufficiently broad to admit of four porsons 
seconding abreast. The first ladder was sent 
hither from Cairo in a.u. 818, by Mu’yad Abu 
*n-N&sir, Ring of Egypt; for in tbe Hijaz, it 
seems, there has always been so great a want 
of artisans, that whenever the mosque re¬ 
quired any work it was necessary to have 
mechanics brought from Cairo, and even 
sometimes from Constantinople. 

In the same line with the Udder, and close 
by it stands a lightly-built, insulated, and 
cironlar arch, about fifteen feet wide and 
eighteen feet high, oalled Babu VSal&m, 
whieh must not be confounded with the great 
gate of the mosque hearing the same name. 
Those who enter the Baitu 'U&h for the first 
time, are enjoined to do sc by the outer and 
innor Babu. 's-Salim; in passing under the 
latter, they are to exclaim, “0 God, may it 
be a happy entrance!" I do not know by 
whom this arch was built, bat it appears to 
be modern. 

Nearly in front of tne B&hu VSalam and 
nearer to the Ka*bah than any of the other 
surrounding buildings, stands the Maqamu 
lbrihim. This is a small building, supported 
by six pillars about eight feet high, four of 
which are surrounded from top to bottom by 
a fine iron railing, which thus leaves the 
space beyond the two hind pillars open; 
within (he railing is a frame about five feet 
square, terminating in a pyramidal top, and 
•aid to contain the sacred atone upon which 
Abraham stood when he built the Ka*bah, 
and which, with the help of his son lshinael, 
he had removed from hence to the place 
called Mi'ian, already mentioned. Tho stone 
is said to nave yielded under the weight of 
the Patriarch, and to preserve the impres¬ 
sion of his foot still visible upon it; but no 
pilgrim has ever seen it, as the frame is 
always entirely covered with a brocade of red 
silk richly embroidered. Persons are con¬ 
stantly teen be I orb the railing, invoking the 
good offices of Abraham, and a short prayer 
must be uttered by tho aide of the Maqim, 
after the walk round the Ka‘bah is com¬ 
pleted. It is said that jnany of tbe Compa¬ 
nions, or first adhorents of Muhammad, ware 
interred in .the open epece between this 
Maqam swrZamsam, from which circum¬ 
stance it is one of tho most favourite places 
of prayer in the mosque. In this part of the 
area, the Khalffah Balahnin ibn ‘Abdi *1- 
Mahir, brother of al-Walid, built a fine reser¬ 
voir. in a.ii. 87, which was filled from a spring 
aast of \Aralat; hot tho Makkans destroyed 
it liter his deeth, on the pretenee that tbe 
water of Zatnsam was prefers He 


On the side of Maqimu Ibrahim, facing the 
middle part of the front ef the Ra* bah, stands 
the Mimbar, or pulpit, of the raonqae; it is 
elegantly formed of fine white marble, with 
many sculptured ornaments, and was sent as 
a present to the mosque in a»ii. 968, by Sul- 
t&n Snlaiman ibn Salim. A straight narrow 
stairoaae leada up to the post of the khatib. 
or preacher, which is surmounted by a gilt 
polygonal pointed steeple, roHembling an obe¬ 
lisk. Here a sormon is proachod on Fridays, 
sud on certain festivals; these, like the Fri¬ 
day sermons of all mosques in the Muham¬ 
madan countries, are usually of the same 
tenonr, with some slight alterations upon 
extraordinary occasions. Before the Wah- 
hibls invaded Makkah, prayers were added 
for tho Sult&n and the Sharif; bnt these 
were forbidden by Svud. Sinoe the Turkish 
conquest, howovor, the ancient custom has 
been restored. The right of preaching In the 
Mimbar is vested in several of the first 
‘Ulamk' in Makkah they are always elderly 
persons, and officiate in rotation. In anoient 
times Muhammad himself, his successors, and 
the KhaHfahs, whenever they came to Makkah; 
mounted the pulpit, and preached to the 
people. 

The khatib. or preacher, appears in the 
Mimbar wi*apped in a white cloak, which 
oovors his head and body, and with a stiok 
in hand; a practice observed also in Egypt 
and Syria, in memory of the first age of Isllra, 
when the preachers found it necessary to he 
armed, from fear of being surprised. As in 
other mosquos, two green llags are plaoed on 
each side of him. 

About the Mimbar, the visitors of tha 
Ka'bah deposit their shoes; as it is neither 
permitted to walk round the Ka'bah with 
oovered feet, nor thought deoent to carry the 
shoos in the hand, as it done in other mosques. 
Several persons keep watch over the shoes, 
for which they expect a small present; bnt 
the vicinity of tho holy temple does not inti¬ 
midate the dishonest, for I lost successively 
from this spot three new pairs of shoes; and 
the same thing happens to many pilgrims. 

I have now doaoribed all the buildings 
within the enclosure of tbe temple. 

The gravel-ground, and part of the adjoin¬ 
ing outer pavement of the Ka*bah is covered: 
at the time of evening prayers, with carpets 
of from sixty to eighty feet in length, end four 
feet in breadth, of Egyptian manufacture, 
which are rolled up after prayers The 
greater part of the pilgrims bring the*** own 
oarpets with them. The more distant parts 
of the area, and the floor under the colon¬ 
nade, are spread with mats brought from 
Souakin; the latter situation being the usual 
place for tho performance of tho mid-day 
and aftornoon prayers. Many of these male 
are presented to tue mosque by the pilgrims, 
for which they have in return the satisfaction 
of seeing their names inscribed on them in 
large characters. 

At sunset, great numbers assemble for the 
first evening prayer: they form themselves 
into several wide circles, sometimes as many 
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ii twenty, Around the Ka'bah, as a common 
oentre before which every person makes his 
prostration; and time, as the Muhammadan 
doctors observe, Makkah is the only spot 
throughout the world in Which the true be¬ 
liever ran, wjtti proprioty, turn during his 
prayers towards any point of the compass. 
The Im&m takes his post near the gate of the 
Ka'bth, and hia genuflexions are imitated by 
the whole assembled multitude. The effect 
of the Joint prostrations of six or eight thou- 
sand persona, added to tho recollection of the 
distance and various quarters from whenoe 
they come, er for what ‘purpose, cannot fail 
to Impress the most cool-minded spectator 
with tome degree of awe. At night, when 
the lamps are lighted, and numbers of devo¬ 
tees are performing the T* w *f round the 
Ka'bah, the sight of tho busy crowds, 
the voices of the Mufcawwifs, intent upon 
making themselves heard by those to whom 
they recite their prayers, the loud conversa¬ 
tion of many idle persons, the running, play¬ 
ing, and laughing of boys, give to the whole 
a very different appearance, and one more 
reeemblifig that of a place of publio amuse¬ 
ment. Tne crowd, however, leaves the mosque 
about nino o’clock, when it again bocomes 
the plaoe of silent meditation and prayer to 
the few visitors who are led to the spot by 
sincere piety, and not worldly motives nr 
fashion. 

There is an opinion prevalent at*Makkah, 
founded on holy tradition, that the mosque 
will contain any number of the faithful; and 
that if even tne whole Mohammedan com¬ 
munity wert to enter at once, they would all 
And room in it to pray. The guardian angels, 
it if said, would invisibly extend the dimen¬ 
sions of the building, and diminish the site 
of esah individual. The fact is, that during 
thb most numerous pilgrimages, the mosque, 
whieh can contain, I believe, about thirty-five 
thousand jjertone in the act of prayer, is 
never balf-fliled. Even on Pridaye, the 
greatei part of tho Makkans, contrary to the 
injunotione of the law, pray at home, if at 
all, and many pilgrims follow their example. 
I could never oount more than ten thousand 
Individuals in the mosque at oh* time, even 
after the return from 'ArafAt, when the whole 
body of pilgrims was collected for a few days 
in end about the city. 

At every hour of tho day persons may be 
seen under the colonnade, ocoopled in read¬ 
ing the Qur’in and other religious books; 
aim here many uoor Indians, or negroes, 
spread their mats, and pass tbe hole period 
of tnelr residence et Makkah. Here the? 
both eet and sleep; but cooking is not allowed. 
During the hours of noon, many persons come 
to repose beneath the cool shad* of the 
vaulted roof of the Colonnade; a cuatom 
which not only accounts for the mode of con¬ 
struction observed in the old Muhammadan 
temples uf Egypt and Arabia, but for that 
also of the ancient Egyptian temples, the 
Immense porticoes of wnioh were probably 
left pen to tbe idolatrous natives, whose 
mnd-butlt houses could afford them but 
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an imperfect refugo against the mid-day 
heats. 

It is only dnring the hours of prayer that 
the great mosques of these countries partake 
of the sanctity of prayer, or tn any degree 
seem to be regarded ae oonsecratod places. 
In al-Aahar, tho first mosque at Cairo, I have 
aeon boya crying panenkoa for sale, barbers 
shaving their oustoiners, and many of tne 
lower orders eating their dinners, whero, 
during prayers, not the slightest motion, nor 
even whUper, diverts the attention of the 
congregation. Not a sound out the voice of 
the Imim, is heard during prayers in the 
great moaque at Makkah, which at other 
times is the plaoe of meeting for men of busi¬ 
ness to oonverse on their affairs, and is some¬ 
times so full of poor pilgrims, or of diseased 
persona lying shout under tho colonnade, in 
midst of their miserable baggage, as to have 
tbe appearance of a hospital rather than a 
temple Boys play in the great square, and 
servants carry luggage across it, to pass 
by the nearest route from one part of the 
town to the other. In these respects, the 
temple of Makksh resembles the other great 
mosques of the East But tbe holy Ka*hah 
is rendered the scene of snch indecencies and 
criminal acts, as esnnet with propriety bo 
more particularly notiocd« They are. not 
only practised here with impunity,-but, It may 
be said, almost publicly; and my indignation 
has often been excited, on witnessing abomi¬ 
nations which called forth fjrom other passing 
spectators nothing more than a laugh or a 
slight reprimand. 

In several parts of the colonnade, public 
schools are held, where young children are 
taught to spell and read; they ore most noisy 
groups, and tho schoolmaster's stlok is in 
constant action. Some learned men of Mak¬ 
kah deliver lectures on religious subjects 
every afternoon under the colonnade, but the 
auditors are seldom numerous. On Fridays, 
•(ter prayer, some Turkish 'Ulema' uxpiain 
to their countrymen assembled around them 
a few chapters of the Qur'an, after which 
each of the audience kisses the hand of the 
expositor, and drops money into his eap. 1 
particularly admired the flueney of spoeoh of 
one of thee* ‘UlamA’, although I did not un¬ 
derstand him, the lecture being delivered in 
the Turkish language. His gesticulations* 
and the inflexions of his voice, wero most 
expressive; but, like an actor on tbe stage, 
he would laugh and cry in the same mingle, 1 
and adapt his features to his purpose in t he 
most skilful manner. He was a native ni 
Brusa, and amassod a considerable sum-of 
money. 

Near the gate of the mosqne called BSbu 
's-£alam, a few Arab shaikh* daily take their 
eeat, with their inkstand and paper, ready to 
write, for any applicant, letters, accounts, 
contracts, or any similar document.- 

Thoy also deal in written oharms,like those 
current in the Black countries, such as amu¬ 
lets, lovs-receiptf, Ac. They aro principally 
employed by Bedouins, and demand an exor¬ 
bitant remuneration. 
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Winding sheets ( Jca/an ) and other linen 
washed in the waters of Zeinzain, are con* 
stantlj seen hanging to dry between the 
oolmnns. Man? pilgrims purchase at Mak- 
kah the shroud in which they wish to bo 
buried, and wash it themselves at the well of 
Zamsam, supposing that, if the corpse be 
wrapped in linen which has been wetted with 
this holy water, the peace of the soul aftev 
death will be more effectually secured. Some 
pilgrims make this linen an article of Iraffio. 

Mak kah generally, but the mosque in par¬ 
ticular, abounda in flocks of wild pigeons, 
which are considered to be the inviolable 
property of the temple, and are eailed the 
pigeons of the fialtu Hlih. Nobody daros to 
kill any of them, eren when .they enter the 
private houses, in tho square of the mosque, 
soveral smell stone basins are regularly filled 
with water for their ube; here, also, Arab 
women expose for salo, upon small straw 
mats, corn and durrab* which the pilgrims 
purchase, and throw to the pigeons. I have 
seen some of the public womou take this 
mode of exhibiting themselves, and of bar¬ 
gaining with the pilgrims, under pretence of 
selling them corn for tho sacred pigeons. 

The gates ol the mcsquo are niuoteen in 
number, and are distributed about it, with¬ 
out any order or symmetry. The principal 
of these gates aro: on the north sido, Babu 
f s-Salam,i>y which every pilgrim enters tho 
mosque; Bibu ’l-‘Abbas; Babu 'n-Nabi, by 
which Muhammad it said to have always 
entered the mosque; Babu ‘All. On the 
east aide: Babu Zai, or Babu ’PAshrah, 
through which the ten first adherents of Mu¬ 
hammad used to enter; Bibu V9*i*» two 
gates called Bibinu 'ah-Sharif. opposite the 
palaces of the Sharif. On tho south side:' 
Babu Ibrahim, where the colonnade projects 
beyond the straight lino of the colmnus # a and 
forms a small aquaro; Babu ’PUrnrah, 
through whicli it is necessary to pass, on 
visiting the ‘Umrah. On the west side: 
Bibu *z-Ziyadah, forming a projecting square 
similar to (hat at Bibu Ibrihim, but larger. 

Most of these gates have high-pointed 
arches, but a few round arches are seen 
among them, which, like all the arches of 
this kind in the Hijiz, are nearly semieircnlar. 
They are without any ornament, except the 
Inscription on the exterior, which commemo¬ 
rates the name of the builder; and they are 
all posterior in date to the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. As each gate cousiits of two or three 
arches, or divisions, separated bv narrow 
walla, these divisions are counted in the 
enumeration of the gates leading into the 
Ka'bah,and thus make up the number thirty- 
nine. 

There being no doors to the gates, the 
mosque is consequently open at all times. I 
have crossed at every nour of the night, and 
always found poople there, either at prayers 
or walking about. 

The outside walls of the mosque are those 
of the houses which suri ouuil it on all aides. 
These houses belonged originally to the 
mosque; the greater part are now the pro- 
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party of individuals, who have purchased 
them. They are let out to the richest pil¬ 
grims, at very high prices, as mueh as five 
hundred piastres being given, during the pil¬ 
grimage, for a good apartment, with windows 
openiug into the mosque. Windows have, in 
consequence, been opened in many parts of 
the walls, on a level with the street, and above 
that, of the floor of the colonnades. Pilgrims 
living in these apartments are allowed to 
perform the Friday's prayers at heme, be¬ 
cause, having the Ka*bah In view from the 
windows, they are supposed to be in the 
mosque itself, and to join in prayer those 
assembled within the temple. Upon a level 
with the ground-floor of the colonnades, and 
opening into them, are small apartments 
formed in the walla, having the appearance of 
dungeons; these hive remained the property 
of the mosque, while the houses above them 
belong to private individuals. They are let 
out to watermen, who doposit in them the 
Zamsam jars, or to less opulent pilgrims who 
wish to live in the mosque. Some of the 
surrounding houses still belong to the mosque, 
and were originally intended for publio schools, 
as their name of Madrasah implioa; they are 
now all let out to pilgrim*. In one of the 
largest of them, Muhammad ‘All Pasha 
lived ; in another Hasan Pasha. 

Close to Babu Ibrahim is a large madra¬ 
sah, now tho property of Saiyid Ageyl, one of 
the principal merchants of the town, whoso 
warehouse opens into the mosque. This 
person, who is aged, has the reputation of 
great sanctity; and it is said that the hand 
of the Sharif Qhftlib, when once In the act of 
collaring him for refusing to advance some 
money, was momentarily struck with palsy 
He has evening assemblies in hiahouso, where 
theological books are read, and religious 
topics discussed 

Among other buildings forming tho enclo¬ 
sure of the mosque,, is the Mi^kam, or house 
of justice, olose by the Bibu ’s-Ziyidah; it 
is a line, firmly-built structure, with lofty 
arches iu the interior, and has a row of high 
wiudows looking into the mosque. It' is in¬ 
habited by the Qa?L Adjoining to it stands 
a large Madrasah, enclosing, a square, known 
by the name of Madrasah Sulaimin, built by 
Sultan Sulaiman and his son Salim H., in 
a.h. 978. It is always well filled with Turkish 
pilgrims, the friends of the Qa?i, who dis¬ 
poses of the lodgings. 

The extenor of the mosaue is adorned with 
seven minarets, irregularly distributed: 1. 
Minaret of Bibu ’PUmrah; 2. of Babu *i- 
Salam; 8. of B&bn ‘All; 4. of Babu *1-Wadi 4 ; 6. 
of Madrasah Kail Beg; 6. of Bibu 'z-ZiyadaL; 
7. of Madrasah SuHAn Sulaiman. They are 
quadrangular or round steeples, in no way 
differing from other minarets. Tho entrance 
to them is from the different buildings round 
the moaquo, which they adjoin. A beautiful 
view of the busy crowd below is obtained by 
ascending the most northern one. (Taken, 
with alight alterations, chiefly in the spelling 
of Arabio words and names, from ourok- 
hardt's Travels in Arabia , voi. L p. 248.) 
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Mr. Sale says • “ The temple of Mecca 
was a place of worship, and in singular vene¬ 
ration with the Arabs from great Antiquity, 
and many centuries boforo Muhammad 
Though it was most probably dedicated at 
first to an idolatrous use, yet the Muhamma¬ 
dans are generally persuaded that the Ka'bah 
is almost coeval with the world; for they say 
that Adam, after his expulsion from Paradise, 
begged of God that he might erect a build¬ 
ing like that he had seen thete, called Baitu *1- 
Ma*m&r,ol* the frequented house, and al Durah, 
towards which he might direct his prayers, 
and whieh he might eompass, as the angels 
do the celestial one. whereupon God let 
down a representation of that bouse in curtains 
of light, and sot it in Mecca, perpendicu¬ 
larly under its original, ordoring the patriarch 
to turn towards it when he prayed, and to 
compass it by way of devotion. After 
Adam's death, his son Seth built a bouse in 
the same form, ot stone and clay, which being 
destroyed by the Deluge, was rebuilt by Abra¬ 
ham and Ishmael at God's command, in the 
place where the former had stood, and after 
the same model, thoy being directed thorein 
by revelatfoh. 

“ After this edifice had undergone several 
reparations, it was, a few years after the 
birth of Muhammad, rebuilt by the Quraieh 
on the old foundation, and afterwards re¬ 
paired by Abdallah (bn Zubair, the Khalif 
of Mecca; and at length again rebuilt by 
Ynsuf, surnamed al Hijaj Ibn Yusuf, in the 
seventy-fourth year of the Hi]rah, with some 
alterations, in the form wherein it now re¬ 
mains. Some years after, however, the 
Khalif Harun al Rashid (or, as others write, 
his father al Mahdi, or his grandfather al 
Mansur) intended again to change what had 
been altered by al Hijaj, and to reduoe the 
Ka*bah to the old form in which It was left 
by Abdullah, but was dissuaded from med¬ 
dling with it, lest so holy a ©lace should 
become the sport of princes, and being new- 
modelled after eteiprone’s fancy, shofcld lose 
that revorence which wae juatly paid it. But 
notwithstanding the antiquity and holineae of 
this building, they have a prophecy by tradi¬ 
tion from Muhammad, that irt the last times 
the Ethiopians shall come and utterly demo¬ 
lish it, after which it will not be rebuilt again 
for ever." (Prel. Di #., p. 88). 

The following are the references to the 
Sacred Mosque in the Qur*8n:— 

Sftrah ii, 144,148 : “ Prom whatever place 
thou oomest forth, then turn yonr faee to¬ 
wards the Sacred Mosque; for this is a duty 
onjoined by thy Lord; and God is not inat¬ 
tentive to your doings. And from whatever 
place then oomest forth, then turn thy face 
toward the Sacred Mosque: and wherever ye 
be, to that parr turn your faoes. that men 
have no cause of dispute against you." 

Sftrah v. 2; “0 Believers 1 violate neither 
the rites of God, nor the sacred month, nor 
tho offering, nor its ornaments, nor those who 
prose on to the Sacred Mosque, seeking favour 
from their Lord and His good pleasure in them." 

Sftrah viii. 88-85: “ But God choso not to 


chastise them while thou wast with them, nor 
would Qod chastise them when they sued for 
pardon. But bccauso thoy debarred the faithful 
from thu Sacred Mosque, albeit thoy are not 
its guardians, nothing is there on their part 
why God shonld not chastise them. The 
God-fearing only are its guardians; but most 
of them know it not. And their prayer at 
the house is no other than whistling through 
tho fingers and clapping of tbe hands— 
* Taste then the torment, for that ye have 
been unbelievers.'" 

Surab iz. 1 : “ How shall they who add 
gods to God be in league with God and with 
His Apostle, save those with wnom ye made 
a league at the Sacred Mosque ? So long as 
they are true to you, be ye true to them ; for 
God lovoth those who fear Him." 

Sarah ix. 28: “ 0 Believers! only they who 
join gods with God are unclean 1 Let them 
not, therefore, after this their year, come near 
the Sacred Mosque And if ye fear want, 
God, if He please, will enrich von of His 
abundance: for God is Knowing, Wise." 

Sftrah xviL 1: “ Glory be to Him who car¬ 
ried his servant by night from tho Sacred 
Mosque to the tomplo that Is moro remote 
(t.e. Jerusalem), whose precinot wo have 
blessed, that ire might thdw him of our signs I 
for He is the Hearn, the Seer." 

Sftrah xxii. 28: “ From the Sacred Mosque 
whioh we have appointed to all men, alike 
for those who abide therein, and for the 
stranger." 

8ftrah xlviii. 25: “ These are they who be¬ 
lieved not, and kept yon away from the 
Saored Mosque, as well as the offering which 
was prevented from reselling the place of 
sacrifice." 

Surah xlviii. 27 : •* Now hath Qod in trnth 
made good to His Apostle the dream in which 
ho »aid f 4 Ye shall surely enter the Sacred 
Mosque, if God will, in full security, having 
your heads shaved and your hair out: ye 
shall not fear; for He knoweth what ye know 
not; and He hath ordained you, beside this, 
a speedy victory." 


al-MASJIDU ’L-JAMT 

Jjil . "The collecting mosque.'’ 

X title given to the chiof mosque of any city 
in which people assemble for the Friday 
prayer and l^utbah. [khotbjji.') 


MASJIDU ’L-KEAIF 
wfieaitt). A raosquo ai. Mina, three 
miles from Mskkah. Here, according to the 
Arabs, Adam i* buried, “his head being at 
one end of a long wall, and his feet at another, 
whilst the dome covers his omphalic region." 
(Barton’s Pilgrimage, vol. ii. p. 208. > 

MASJIDU \N-NABI ). 

u The Prophet's Mosque" at al-Madmah. It 
is held to be the second mosque in Islam in 

{ >oint of seniority, and the aame, or, acoord- 
ng to others the first, in dignity, ranking 
with the Sacred Mosque at Makkah. 

Tho following is Captain R. F. Burton's 
account of its history• 
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“ Muhammad ordered to erect a place of 
worship there, sent for the youths to whom 
it belonged and certain Ansir, or auxiliaries, 
their guardians; the ground was offered to 
him in free gift, but ho insisted upon pur¬ 
chasing it, paying more than its value. 
Having caused the soil to be levelled and the 
trees to be felled, be laid the foundation of 
the first mosque. 

11 In thoee times of primitive aimplloity its 
walls were made of rough stone and unbaked 
brieke, and trunks of date-treee supported a 
palm-etiok roof, concerning which the Arch¬ 
angel Gabriel delivered an order that it should 
not be higher then seven cubits, the eleva¬ 
tion of Solomon’s temple. All ornament was 
etriotly forbidden; The Ane&r, or men of 
Medinah, and the MuhAjirin, or fugitives from 
Meoea, oarrieu the building materials in their 
arms from the eemetery Baki*, near tba well 


of Aiy&b, north of the spot where Ibrahim's 
mosque no Yf stands, and the Prophet was to 
be seen aiding them in their labours, and re- 
ci ng for their encouragement: 

* 0 Allah 1 there ia no good but the good of 
futurity; 

Then have mercy upon my Anj&r and 
Muhajirin.” 

“Tho length of this moeqne was fifty-four 
eubits from north to south, and sixty-three 
In breadth, and it was hemmed in by houses 
on all sides save the western. Till the seven¬ 
teenth month of the new era. the congrega¬ 
tion faced towards the northern wall After 
that time a fresh 1 revelation' turned them 
in the direction of Makkah—south wards; on 
which occasion the Archangel Gabriel de¬ 
scended and miraculously opened through 
the hills and wllde a flow of the Ka*bah, that 



mauidu V-w abl at al-n(DINAH. ( Captain JL Burton,) 


there might be no difficulty in ascertaining 
its true position. 

“ After the capture of £haibsr in a.h. 7, 
the Prophet and hia first three successors 
restored the mosque, but Muslim historians 
do not consider this a second foundation. 
Mubammad laid the first brick, and Abu- 
Hurmyrah declares that he saw him carry i 
heaps of building material piled up to bis 
breaat. The ffh alifaha. each in the turn of 
hia succession, placed a brick close to that 
laid by tho Prophet, and aidod him in raUing 
the walls. Tabranl relates that one of the 
Ans&r had a house adjacent, which Muham¬ 
mad wished to make pan of the place <>f 
prayer; tbo proprietor wan offered in ex¬ 
change for it s boms in Paradise, which he 
gently rejected, pleading poverty. His ex¬ 
cuse was Admitted, and < Uiym6n. after pur- j 
chasing the place for 10,000 dirhams, gave it I 


to the Prophet on the long oredit originally 
offered. The mosque waa u square of 100 
cubit*. Like the former building, it had three 
doors: one on the south side, where the 
Alihrabu ’n-jslabowi, or the * Prophet's oieho," 
now it, another in the jftaoo of Use present 
Balm V Rahtnah, and the third at the Baiu 
‘ Uman, now called the ** Gate of Gabriel." 
Instead of a mihrfth er prayer niche, a largo 
block oi stone, directed the congregation. At 
first it was placed against tho northern wall 
of the mosque, and it *as removed iw the 
southern when Makkah became the Qiblan. 
Iii the beginning the Prophet, whilst preced¬ 
ing the khntbah or Friday sermon, loaned, 
when fatigued, against a post. Tho mimbar, 
or pulpit, waa the invention of a MadSnah 
man of the Band Najjir. It was a wooden 
frame, two cubits long oy one brood, with 
three steps, each one open high; on the top* 
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moat of those the Prophet sat when he re* 
quired rest The pulpit assumed its present 
form about a.il 90, during the artistic reign 
of Wand. 

“In this mosque Muhammad spent the 
greater part of the day with his companions, 
conversing, instructing, and comforting the 
poor. Hard by were the abodes of his wives, 
his family, and his principal friends. Here 
he prayed, hearkening' to the Ag&n, or devo¬ 
tion call, from the roof. Here he received 
worldly envoys and embassies, and the hea¬ 
venly messages conveyed by the Archangel 
Gabriel. And within a few yards of the hal¬ 
lowed spot, he died, and found, it is supposed, 
a grave. 

M The theatre of events so important to 
Isl&in, could not be allowed—especially as no 
divine decree forbade the change—to remain 
in its pristine lowliness. The first Khallfah 
contented himself with merely restoring some 
of the palm pillars, which had fallen to the 
grounu. 'Umar, the second successor, sur¬ 
rounded the Hujr&b, or 'Ayishah's chamber, 
in which the Prophet was brined, with a mud 
wall, and in A.n. 17, he enlarged the mosque 
to 140 cubits by 120, taking in ground on all 
sides except the eastern, where stood the. 
abodes of the ' Mothers of the Moslems' 
(Umtnu ’l-Mu'mirin). Outside the northern 
wall he oreoted a suffah, called Batha—a 
raised bench of wood, earth, or stone, upon 
which the people might recreate themselves 
with conversation and quoting poetry, for the 
mosque was now becoming a place of peculiar 
reverence to men. 

“ The seoond Masjid was orected a.h. 29 
by thd third Khallfah, ‘Ufftnin, who, regard¬ 
less of the clamours of the pooplo, overthrow 
the old ono, and extended the building greatly 
towards the north, and a littlo towards the 
west; hut he did not remove the eastern limit 
on account of the private houses. He made 
the roof of Indian teak, and erected walls of 
hewn and oarved stone. These innovations- 
caused some excitement, which he allayed by 
quoting a tradition of the Prophet, with one, 
of which he appears perpetually to have beon 
prepared. The saying in question was, ac¬ 
cording to some, * Wore this mv.mosque ex¬ 
tended to Safe, it verily would still be my 
mosque *; according to others, * Were the 
Prophets mosque extended to Z&’Myulafi*, It 
would Still be hie. 1 But ‘Ugmftn’s skill in the 
quotation of tradition did not prevent the 
new building being in part a cause of his 
death. It was finished on the lstMu^arram, 
A.H. 80. 

“At length, Islltn, grown splendid and 
powerful, determined to surpass other nations 
in the magnificence of its public buildings. 
In ajl 88, al-Walid the First,twelfth Khallfah 
of the Ban! Umayah race, after 'building the 
noble Jimi'-Masjid of the Ommlades at Da¬ 
mascus, determined to display his liberality 
at al-Madmah. The' governor of the place, 

• Umar ibn ‘ Abdul-Asfz, was directed to buy for 
7^000 dinars all the hovels of rsw brick tkat 
hedged in the eastern side of the old xnoequ*. 
They were inhabited by descendants of the 
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Prophet and of the early RhaHfahs. and in 
more than one ease, the ejection of the holy 
tenantry was effected with considerable dif¬ 
ficulty. Borne of the women (ever the most 
obstinate on such occasions) refused .to take 
money, and ‘Umar was forcod to the objec¬ 
tionable moasure of turning them out of doors 
with exposed faces in full day. The Greek 
Emperer, applied to by the magnifioent fch a- 
lifau, sent immense presents, silver lamp 
chains, valuable curiosities, forty loads of 
small cut stones for pietra-dura, .and a sum 
of 80,000 dinars, or, as < others eav, 40,000 
mishkals of gold. He also despatched forty 
Ooptio and forty Greek artists to carve the 
marble pillars and the casings of the walls, 
and to superintend the gilding and the mosaio 
work. 

“ One of these Christians was beheaded for 
sculpturing a hog on the Qiblah wall, and 
another, in an attempt to defile the roof, fell 
to the ground, and hie brfcins were dashed 
out. The remainder apostatised, but this did 
not prevent the older Arabs murmuring that 
their mosque had been turned into a kanleah 
(or Church). The Uujrah, or ehamber, where, 
by Muhammad's permission, ‘lari’ll, the Angol 
of Death, separated his soul from his body, 
whilst his head wae lying infthe lap of‘Ayishan, 
his favourite wife, was now for the first time 
taken into the mosque. The raw brick en¬ 
ceinte which surrounded the lures graves was 
exchanged for one of carved stone, enclosed 
by an outerpreoinct with a narrow passage 
between. These* double walls were either 
without a door, or had only a small blooked- 
up wioket on the northern side, and from that 
day (a.il 90), no one has been able to approach 
tho sepulchre. A minaret was oreoted at eaoh 
corner of the mbsque. The building wae en¬ 
larged to 200 cuhite by 107, and wae finished 
in a.h* 91. When Walid, the KhAUfah. 
visited it in state, he inquired of his lieute¬ 
nant why greater magnificence had not been 
displayed in the erection; upon whioh ‘Umar 
informed him, to bis astonishment, that the 
walla alone had cost 48,000 dinars. 

“ The fourth mosque was erected in a.h 191, 

al-Mahdi, third prince of the-Banfi ‘Abbas 
or Baghdad Khalifahs—celebrated in histoir 
only for Spending enormous sums upon a pil¬ 
grimage. He enlarged the building by adding 
ten handsome pillars of carved marble, with 
gilt capitals, on the northern side. In Ah. 
202, al-Me’mfin made further additions W this 
mosque. 

“ It wae from al-Mahdfs Masjid that Uaklm 
ibn Amri Hah, tho third FaMinfte Khalifab of 
Fgypt, and tho deity of the Druse sect, de¬ 
termined to stoal the bodies of the Prophet 
and his two companions. Abdut A.H. 412, he 
sent emissaries to al-Medinah; the attempt, 
however, failed, and the would be violators 
of the tomb lost their lives. It is generally 
supposed that Hakim's object waa to transfer 
the visitation to his own capital; but in one 
so manifestly insane it is difficult tor discover 
the spring of action. Two Christians, habited 
like Maghrabf pilgrims, in a.h. 650, dug a 
mine from a neighbouring house into the 
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temple. They were discovered, beheaded, 
and burned to ashes. In relating these events, 
the Moslim historians mix up many foolish 

I tretornaturalisms with credible matter. At 
a*t, to prevent a recurrence of such sacrile¬ 
gious attempts, Malika 1-*AdilN0ru 'd-din, of 
the Baharite Mamluk Sultans, or, according 
to others, Sultan Nuru ’d-din Shahid Mahmud 
bin Zengi, who, warned by a vision of the 
Prophet, had started for al-Madinah only in 
time to discover the t\*u Christians, sur¬ 
rounded the holy place with a deep trench, 
filled with molten lead. By this means Abu 
Bakr and 'Umar, who had run considerable 
risks of their own, have ever since been 
enabled to ocoupy their last homo undisturbed. 

" In A.U. 664, the fifth mosque was eroctod 
in oonsoquenco of a firo, which pome authors 
attributo to a volcano that broke out oloso to 
tho town in torriblo eruption; others, with 
more fanatioism and less probability, to the 
sobismatio Band Husain, then the guardians 
of tho tomb. On this occasion tho Hujrah 
was saved, together with tho old and vener¬ 
able copies of the Qur'an thore deposited, 
especially the Cufic MSS., written by Ugraan, 
the third Khalifah. The piety of three sove¬ 
reigns, Musta'fim Hast Khalifah o f Baghdad) 
Mu$aiflr Shems-ua-din-Yusuf, chief of Ya- 
man, and $ahir Beybars, Baharite Sultan of 
Egypt, oompleted the work in a.u. 668. 
This building was enlarged and beautified by 
the princes of Egypt, and lasted upwards of 
300 years. 

" The sixth mosque was built, almi?« as it 
now stands, by Kaid Bey, nineteenth Sultan 
of the Oireasian Mamluk kings of Egypt, in 
A.H. 888. Muata'f im's mosque had been struok 
by lightning during a storm; thirteen men 
were killed at prayers, and the destroying 
element spared nothing hat the interior of the 
Tfnjrah. The railing and doipe wore rostorod ; 
niches sud a pulpit wore soul from Cairo, 
and the gates and minarets were distributed 
as they are now. Not oontent with this, Kaid 
Boy established ' waqf' (bequests) and pen¬ 
sions, and introduced order among the atten¬ 
dants on the tomb. In the tenth century, 
Sultan Sulaiman the Magniflcont paved with 
fine white marble the Rau?ah oi garden, 
wbioh Kaid Bey, not daring to alter, had 
left of earth, and orected tlio fine minaret 
that bears his name. Daring the dominion 
of the later Sultans and of Mohammad Ali, a 
few trifling presents of lamps, carpets, wax 
candles, and chandeliers, and. a few immate* 
rial alterations have boon made." (See Per¬ 
sonal Narrative of a l\lyrimayt to El Mtdi- 
nak and Meceah , by Richard F. Burton, 2nd 
edition. voL i. p. 846.) 

MASJIDU ’T-TAQWA 

Lit. “The Mosque of Piety.” 
The mosque at Qubi', a place about three 
milos south-east of al-Madinah. It was here 
that it is said that the Prophet's camel, al- 
Qaawft rested on its way from Makkah to al- 
Madinah, on the occasion of the Flight. And 
when Muhammad desired the Companions to 
mount tho cainol, Abu Bakr and 'Quiar did so, 


but she still remained on the ground; but 
when 'All obeyed the order, she arose. Here 
the Prophet decided to erect a place for 
pra>o:\ It was the first mosque erected in 
Islam. Muhammad laid the first brick, and 
with an iron javelin markod out the direction 
for prayer. Tho Prophet, during his resi¬ 
dence at al-Madinah, used to visit it once a 
week on foot, and ho alwsys made a point of 
praying there the morning prayer on the 17th 
of Ramadan. A prayer in the mosque of Quba' 
is said to bo equal in merit to a Looser Pil¬ 
grimage to Makkah and the place itself bears 
rank after the mosques of Makkah and al- 
Madinah and before that of Jerusalem. It 
was originally a square building of very 
small size, but the Khalifah ‘Upman enlarged 
it. Sultfth 'Abdu '1-Qamld rebuilt tho plaoe, 
but it has no pretensions to grandeur. (See 
Burton!# Pilgnwuge, voL i. p. 111)6.) 

MA SNtjTN ). That which is 

founded upon the precept or praotice of Mu¬ 
hammad. [sunn AH.] 

al-MATJN “The Strong ’* 

(as a fortification is strong). One of the 
ninety-nine names or attributes of Qod. It 
occurs in the Q.ar'in, Surah li. 68: " Ood is 
the provider, endowed with power, the Strong ." 

MATN (&*+)• The text of a book. 

The notes, or* commentary upon the text are 
called the «Artr&. A word frequently used by 
Muhammadans in theological books. 

MA’ffDAH (Lw). Prom wa'ad, 

“ to bury alive." A damsel buried alive. A 
custom which existed before the time oi 
haminad in ancient Arabia, but whioh 
forbidden by him. Sfirah xvii. 88: “ Kill not 
your children from fear oi want." See also 
Surahs xvi. 61; lxxxi. 8 

MAUL A (J**), pi. vutwdii. A 

terra need in Muslim law tor a slave, but in 
the Qur’an for " a protector or helper," i.«. 
Ood Almighty. 

Sfirah viii. 41: " Know ye that Qod Is your 
protector " 

Surah ii 886; " Thou (Qod) art our pro- 
tector. n 

Sfirah xlvil. 12: "Qod is the protector ct 
those who believe.” 

The plqral form occurs in the Qur'an, 
Sfirah iv. 87, where it is translated by Palmer 
(bus: “ To) o very one have we appointed 
kinsfolk " ( tnawali ). 

MAULAWl From mauld, 

“ a lord or master." A term generally used 
for a learned man. 

MAULID The birthday, 

especially of a prophet or saint The birth¬ 
day of Muhammad, which is known as Man- 
liau ' n-Naoi , is celebrated on tho 12th of 
Rabi*u '1-Awwal. It is a day observed in 
Turkey and Egypt and in some parts 
of Hindustan, but not in Ocatral Asia, by the 
rociial of numorous libs, and by distribution 
of alms. 
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ma‘u ’l-quds 


Mr. Lane, in his Modem Egyptians* vol. if. 
p. 171, gfves the following specimen of a tikr 
recited in the Maulidn ’n-Nablt “0 God 
blees our lord Muhammad among tho latter 
generations; and bless our lord Mohammad 
in every tirao and period, and bloss our lord 
Muhammad among the most exalted princes, 
nnto the Day of Judgment; and bless all the 
prophets and apostles among the inhabitants 
of the heayens. and of the earth, and may 
<?od (whose name be blessed and exalted) be 
well pleased with our lords and our mas tors, 
those persons of illustrious estimation, Aba 
Bakr, and ‘Umar, and ‘U«mta, and ‘All, and 
with all the other favourites of God, God is 
our sufficiency, excellent is the Guardian. 
And there is no strength nor power but in 
God, the High, the Great 0 God, 0 ofcr 
Lord, 0 Thou liboral of pardon, 0 Thou most 
bountiful of the most bountiful, 0 God. 
Amin.” 

MA’U ’L-QUDS (u-jiH »U). Lit. 

“ Water of Holiness.” A term used by the 
9®fia for sdoh holy influences on tho soul of 
man as enable him to overcome the lusts of 
the flesh, and to bocome holy. (See ‘Abdu’r- 
Ratz&q’s Diet. of$uf\ Terms.) 

AL-MA'ON Lit. “ Neces¬ 

saries.” The title of the OTnth Sflrah of the 
Qnr’fci, in the last Terse of which the word 
occurs. 

MAUT (u* r ). “Death.” Heb. 

HID* The word is always use! in 
the Qur'fa in its literal sense, meaning the 
departure of the spirit from the body. e.g, 
Rflrah if* 182* •• Every .soul must taste of 
(hath* But amongst the $flfls it is employed 
»n a figurative sense, e.g. al-mautu 7*a6y<i?, or 
“ the white death,” is hold lo mean abstinence 
from food, or that feeling of hunger which 
purifies the soul. A person who frequently 
abstains from food is said to have entered 
this state of death. Al-mautu 7-a£Afnr, “ the 
green death,” the wearing of old rlothes in a 
state of voluntary poverty. When a person 
has given up wearing purple and fine linon, 
and has chosen the garments of povorty, he is 
said to have ontered this state of death. 
Al-mnutv 'f~atwad. “ the blaok doath,” tho 
voluntary taking up of trouble, nqd submit¬ 
ting to be evil spoken of for the truth’s sake. 
When a Muslim has learnt to submit to such 
troubles and persecutions, be is said to have 
amered into tniS state of death. (See ‘Abdu 
V-Hd*ziq> Diet . of $Hfi Terms.) [mamat.1 

MA'ZON (tyyft*)’. A licensed or 
privileged slave. A slave who has received 
a remission of all the inhibitions attending his 
slate of bondage. 

MEAT, [pood.j 
MECCA, [mauah.] 

MEDICINE. Arabic dated* (\>*>). 

TLc only niodichiorceomtiitfndod in tho Qu’r&u 
is honour. Sec Sflrah xvi. 71 : “From Hs 
(the bees) holly '•omcih fi,»*th a lluid of vary¬ 
ing hoes, which yloldoih medicine to man.** 


MEDINA. [al-madinah.] 
MEDITATION, [muba^abah.] 

MENSTRUATION. Arabic mahlf 

The catamenia , or menses, is 
termed hayz. The woman in this condition it 
called ifu or Au’tfaA All bocks of Mubaxn- 
madan tocology contain a chapter devoted to 
the treatment of women in this condition. 
Dnring tho period of menstruation, women are 
not permitted to say their prayers, or to touch 
or read the Qur’&n, or enter a mosqtto, and 
are forbidden to their husbands. But it is 
related in the traditions that Muhammad 
abrogated the law of Moses whioh set a men- 
struoas woman entirely .apart for so von days. 
(Loviticus xv. 10). And Anas says that 
when tho Jews heard this they said, “This 
man opposes our oustoms ip everything.” 

(Soe Qur’&n, SQrah ii. 222; Mishkatu 7- 
Masabtk , Hamilton’s ed. vqL L p. 121 : 
Arabic ed. Baku Affair.) 

When the period of menses ceases, bathing 
must be performed and prayer said. 

%ERCT. Arabic Rafrmah 

Heb. Drn. The attnbute mercy 

is specially mentioned in the Qur’&n as one 
whioh characterizes the Divine Being; each 
chapter of that book < with the exception of 

ixth), beginning with the supersoription, 
Btsmiliaki 'r-Rabnumi V-jRa^iia, “ In the name 
ol God the Mercifnl, the Compassionate.” In 
the Tq/str-t-Raufi it is said that ar-Rahmon 
is only applicable to God, whilst ar-Rablm. 
may be applied to the creature as well aa to 
God; but theJalftl&n say tho two terms ure 
synonymous, and ou this account they aro 
need together. Al-Bais&wi remarks that tho 
attribute ox mercy expresses “softness of 
heart ” (nqqatu 'l-qaib), h*.d “a turning with 
kindness and favour towards a person,” and 
in this way it expresses God’s sympathy with 
mankind, although the terms are not strietly 
applicable to an unchangeable Being. In the 
Qnr'&n. Job ie described as speaking of God 
as M the most merciful of merciful ones.” 
(Sflrah xxi. 88). And tho angels who beai 
the throne, and those around it who celobrato 
God’s praises, ory out: “Our Liord 1 thou dost 
embrace all things in mercy and knowledge!” 
(Sflrah xl. 7.) The “ Treasuries of the mer¬ 
cies of the Lord,” are often reforred to in the 
Qur’&n (e.a. Sflrahs xviL 102; xviii. 81> Tho 
word Rafmah , “ a mercy,” is a term used for 
a divine book; it is frequently applied to the 
Qur ’an, which is called 11 a mercy and a guid¬ 
ance ” (Surahs x. 58; xvii. 84), and also to tho 
books of Moses (Sflrahs xi. 20; xii. 111). In 
onejriace it is used for Paradise, u They aro in 
God’s mercy ” (Sflrah iii. 101) The bounty 
of God’s mercy is the constant theme both of 
the Qur an and the traditions; e.g. Surah vii. 
155: " My morov embraceth everything.” To 
despair *f Oodw mercy is a cardinal sin. 
Sfunh xxxix. 54 : “Bo not in desnai* of tho 
mercy of God; verily, God forgives sins, all 
of them. Sflrah xv. f»fi: Only those who 
err despair of tlir worry of their Lord.’’ 
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In the Traditions, Muhammad is related to 
ha ye said: “ When God created the world He 
wrote a book, which 19 with Him On the 
exalted throne, and theroin is written, * Verilv 
my merev oyercomos my anger/” And, 
again, “ verily, God has one hundred mer¬ 
cies ; one nteroy hath he sent down to men 
and genii, but He hath reserved ninety-nine 
morcies, by which He will be gracious to H)s 
people/' (Alishkdt , book x. oh. 4.) 

The iTth Sdrah of the Qor’ftn li entitled 
the Suratu *r-Harman, or the “ Chapter of the 
Merciful,* in which are aet forth the “ boun¬ 
ties. of the Lord.” It is a chapter which is 
sadly marred by its concluding description of 
the sensual enjoyments of Mu^ammade para¬ 
dise. 

The Christians are spoken of in the Qur’an, 
Surah IriL 27, as those in whoso hoarts God 
14 placed mercy ( 1 rabmah ) and compassion 
(ro/oA)/' 

MICHAEL. In Muhammadan 

works genorally, the Archangel Mikael is 

culled Mitd’U Heb. > 

but in the Qur’an, in which his name once 
occurs, he is oalled Mikdi Al- 

Baifiwi says that a Jew named *Abdu 'll&b 
ihn $driyd, objoctod to Muhammad’s asser¬ 
tion that the Archangol Gabriel reyealed tho 
Qur’in to him, because he was an ayenging 
angel, and said that if it had been sent by 
Michael, their own guardian angel (Daniel 
xii. 1), they might haye believed. This asser¬ 
tion catted forth the following Verses from 
Muhammad in Siirah ii. 92 c— 

14 Whoso U the enemy of Gabriel—For he 
It is who by God’s leave hath oaused the 
Qar*dn to descend on tny heart, the confirma¬ 
tion of previous revelations, and guidance, and 
good tidings to the faith/til—Whoso is an 
enemy to God or his angels, or to Gabriel, or 
to Michael, shatl have God as his enemy : for 
verily God is an enemy to the infidels. 
Moreover clear signs have we sent down to 
thee, and none will diabelieye them but the 
pervorse.* 

MIDI AN. [iCADYAN.] 

MIPTAHU ’L-JANNAH (c^. 

44 The Key Paradise.” A 
term used by Muhammad for prayer. ( Mish- 
kdt, book iii. ch. i.) 

MIHJAN A hook-headed 

stick about four teet long, which, it is said, 
the Prophet always carried; now oarried by 
men of religious pretensions. 

MI HR A B A niche in 

tho centre pf a wall .of a mosque, which 
marks the direction of Makkah, and before 
which tho Im&m takos his position when ho 
leads the congregation in prayer. In the 
Maujidu ’n-liabi, or Prophet’s mosque, at al- 
Madinali, a large black stone, placed againat 
the northorn wall, facing Jerusalem, directed 
1110 congregation, but it was removed to the 


MILLAH 

southern side when the Qiblah was changed 
to Makkah. 

The MihrfLb, as it now exists, dates from 
the dayo of ab-Walid (ah. 90), and it seems 
probable that the Khalffah borrowed the idea 



a mmuB. (W. S. Chadwick.) 

from the Hindus, such a niche being a pecu¬ 
liarly Hindu featuro in sacred buildings. 

The word ocours /our tiinoa in the Qur’an, 
where it ia used loir a chamber (SArabs iiL 
82,88 ; xix. 12 ; xxxviii. 20 J, and its plural, 
mabarib , once (Sfiiah xxxiv. 12). 

MIKA’IL [kichabl.] 

MILL AH (1U), A word which 

occurs in the Qur’an fifteen times. Eight 
times for the religion of Abraham (Surahs ii. 
124 , 129; iii. 80; iv. 124; vi. 162 ; xii 88 ; 
xvi 124; xxii. 77) ; twite for the religion of 
former prophets fSOrahs xiv. 16 ; xxxviii. 6 ); 
once for the religion of the seven children of 
the cave (Surah xviii. 19 ) ; three times • for 
idolatrous religions (Surahs xii. 87; vii. 86 , 
87); and once for the religion of • Jews and 
Christians (Surah ii. 114 ). The word is used 
in the Traditions for the religion pf Abraham 
(Alishkdt , book x. ch. vA 

According to tho Kitdbu .'t-Ta'rifdt, it is 
expressive of religion ae it stands in relation 
to the prophets, as distinguished from Dm 

which signifies religion as it stands in 
relation to God, or from maghab -JiV r^ 

which signifies religion with reference to the 
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learned doctors [bblkhok.] Sprongor and 
Dentsch have invested the origin and mean¬ 
ing of this word with a certain amount of 
mystery, which ia interesting. 

Dr. Sprenger says (Das Ltben und die Lehrs 
des Mohammad, vol. ii. p. 276 n ):— 44 When 
Mohammad speaks of tho religion of Abra¬ 
ham, he generally nses the word Milla 
(Aii/tah) and not Din. Arabian philologists 
nave tned to trace the meaning of the. word 
from their mother tongue, thus, Malla 
(Afn//aA) signifies fire or hot ashes in Arabic 
and Zaggag says ( Thalabv , vol. ii p. 114), 
that religion is called MiUa because of the 
impression which it makes, and which may 
bb compared to that which fire makes upon 
the bread baked in ashes. Since the Arabs 
aro unable tp giro a better explau&tion, we 
must *>resnme that milla is a foreign word, ' 
imported by the teachers of the 4 Milla of 
Abraham” in the Hijfts. Philo considered 
Abraham the chief promoter of the doctrine 
of the Unity of God, and doubtless, even 
before Philo, Jewish thought, in tracing the 
doctrine of the true religion, not only as far 
back as Moses, but cron to the father of their 
nation, emancipated the indispensability of tho 
form of the law, and so prepared the road to 
Essaism and Christianity.*’ 

Mr. Emanuel Dentsch, in his article on 
Islim (Literary Remains, p 180), says: 4% The 
word used in the Qurin for tue religion of 
Abraham is generally Milla. Sprenger, after 
ridiculing the indeed absurd attempts made to 
derive it from an Arabic root, concludes that 
it must be a foreign word introduced by the 
teschors of the * Milla of Abraham * into tho 
Hilda. I to is perfectly right. Milla -nMcinra 

Logos, Are identical; being the flcbrow, 
Ohaldoo (Targum, Voahito in slightly varied 
spelling), and Greek terms respectively for , 
the 1 Word,’ that surrogate for tho Divine 
nsmo used, by the Targum, by Philo, by St 
John. This MiUa or 4 Word , 1 which Abraham 
proclaimed,he, ‘who ws* not an astrologer 
but a prophet,’ tcachos according to the Hag* 
gadah, first of all, tho existence of one God, 
the Oroator of tho Universe, who rules this 
universe with oiorCy and lovuigkiudness.'* 

MILK. Arabic labdn ((jJ). Tho 

sale of milk in the uddor is unlawful (Hida- 
yah, volrii. p. 483) In tho Qur’&n ii is men¬ 
tioned as one of God’s special gifts. f< Verily, 
ye have in cattle a lesson: we give you to 
drink from that which ia in their bellies be¬ 
twixt cl yme And blood—pure milk — easy to 
swallow ♦or Ihose who drink.” ($ : tirith xvi. 

08 . j 

MINA (o^)* Lit. " A wish." A 

sacred valley near Mnkkah. in wbirh part of i 
tho Pilgrimage ceremonios take place. Ac¬ 
cording to ‘Abdu ’l-Flaqq, it was so called 
because Adam wished for paradise in this 
valley. 

MINARET, [manarah.] 

MINBAR. Generally pronounced 
nbimbor (ft**), The pulpit in a 
mosque from which the k hut bah (er sermon) 


le recited. It consists of three steps, and is 
sometimes a moveable wooden structure, and 
sometimes a fixture of brick or stone built 
against tbe walL Muhammad, in sddreasing 
the congregation, stood on the uppermost 



A MtffBAR in Aft 1HDIAN MOSQUE. 

( W. S, Chadwick,) 

step, Abii Bakr on the second, and r Umar on 
the third or lowest. ‘Ugmin fixed upon the 
middle step, and since then it has been the 
custom to preach from that step. The 
Shi*aha have four steps to their mimbars. 
The mimbars in tho mosques of Cairo are 



A M1M8AK Ilf AK EGYJ’TIAN MOSQUE. 

(IF. S. Chadwick,) 

elevated structures, but in Asia they art of* 
more primitive charact or. 

Burton says; 44 In the beginning the Pro¬ 
phet leaned, when fatigued, against a post, 
whilst preaching the khntbah or Friday per- 
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mom. The mimbar, or pulpit, wm urn inven- 
tion of a M^dinab man of the Bann Najjar. 
It was a wooden frame, two cubits long by 
one broad, with three steps, eacu, u e span 
high.; on the topmost of these the Prophet 
sat when he required rest. The pulpit as¬ 
sumed its present form anout a.h. 90, during 
the artistic reign of El Walid." 



▲ MIMBAR DC MOSQUSt AT P1AHAWAR. 

MINES. Arabic ma'din (&**+), 

pi ma'ddi*. In Zakat, mines are subject to 
a payment of one fifth. ( Hidayah , vol. i. 

am * 

MINHAH (4^*). A legal term 
for a portion of camel's or sheep's milk which 
another is allowed to draw, but afterwards 
to restore the animal to its original owner.. 

MINORITY, [puberty,] 

MIQAT (saMv). Lit. “A stated 

timo, or place." The stations at which Mak- 
kan pilgrims assume the ibrdm or “ pilgrim's 
garment." Fire of these stations were esta¬ 
blished by Muhammad ( Mishkdt , book xl. 
oh. i. pt. 1), and the sixth has been addod 
since to suit the oonvenionce of trayollors 
trom (he East. They are as follows; (l) 
Zu 'l-ffulaJ'iP, for the pilgrims from al-Maai- 
uah; (21 Jufrfah, for Syria; (3) Quran 7- 
Mandxil , for Nujd; (4) Yaulamlam , for Ya- 
man; (5) Zdui-t/rq, for ‘Iraq; (6) Jbrahim 
Murtia , for those who arriye by soa from 
India and the east. 

The putting on of tue ihrfon at Jerusalem 
is highly meritorious, according to a tradition, 
which says, “ The Prophet said,'Whoever wears 
tho ih rim for b*jj or ‘umrah, from the Mas- 
jmu l-Aqsa (i.«. the Temple at Jerusalem) 
to the Masjidu 1-Haram, shall be forgiven for 
all his past and future sins." (Mishkin book 
V* ch. i. pt. 2.) 

MlR (;*»). A title of respect uaod 
for the descendants of celebrated Muhamma¬ 
dan saints. Mora generally used for Salyids, 
or descendants of Fatimah, the Prophet's 
daughter. 

MIRACLES. Supernatural powers 

givou to men aro spokou of by Muslim lexico¬ 
graphers us kivar if/u 7- r di/<if (taUll j^Va), 

or things contrary to custom." In Muslim 
theology, they are expressed by eight torrns : 
(1) Ayah (4*1), pi. dydt % «• a sign"; the only 

' word used in the Qur'an tor u miracle (see 
Surahs xiii. 27; xxix. 40; liv. 2). (3) 

Alu'iizah (Sy^**), pi. m u'jixat, making weak 


MIRAOtES 

or feeble," or that whioh renders the adver¬ 
saries to the'truth weak and feeble; a term 
used only for miracles prformed by prophets. 
(3) Irhaf (^U^\), pi. xrhdf&L lit “ laying a 
foundation ”; used for any miraole performed 
by a prophet before his assumption of the 
prophetical office. (4) 'AUbnah (JUlc), pi. 

* alatndt , “ a sign," the same as ayah, and used 
for the signs of the ooming Resurrection. (6) 
Kairdmah (I»y) } pi kardnxdt, /if. “ benofi- 

cence"; wonders wrought by saints tor tho 
good of the people as well as in proof of their 
own saintship. (6) Ma'mah (Xlyt*), pi 
tna'wandt, lit. “help or assistance;" used 
also for the wonders wrought by saints. 
(7) htidrdj (gl^juu!), lit. “promoting by 
degrees"; a term employed to express the 
miracles wrought by the assistance of the 
Devil with the permission of God. (8) lhahuh 
(&U\), pi ihandt, lit. “ oonteinpt"; minacles 

wrought by tlie assistance of the Devil, but 
when they turn out to the disdain and oon- 
tompt of the workor. 

Tt does not appear from the Qur’an that 
Muhammad ever claimed the power of work¬ 
ing miracles, but, on the contrary, he asserted 
that it was not hia mission to work signs 
ana wonders in proof of his apostleship. This 
seems to be evident from tho following verses 
in the Qur'an:— 

Surah xxix. 49: “ They say, Why are not 
signs (dydt ) sent down to him from his Lord ? 
Say: Signs are in the power of God alone, 
and I am only an open warneri" 

Surah xiii. 27-30: “And their who believe 
not say, Why is not a sign (ayah) sent down to 
him from his Lord? Say: God truly mis- 
loadeth whom Ho will, and guidoth to Him¬ 
self him who turneth to Him. ... If thero 
were a Qur'ftn by which tho. mountains would 
be sot iu motion, or tho oartli oleft by it. or 
the dead be addressed by it, they would not 
believe." 

Surah xvii 92-97: “ And thoy say, By no 
means will we believe on thee till thou cause 
a fountain to gosh forth for us from tho earth, 
or rill thou have a garden of palm trees and 
grapes, and thon cause gushing rivers to gush 
fortn in its midst, or till thou niuko heaven 
to fall upon ns, os thou hast given (Ait in 
pieces; or thou bring God and the angels to 
vtmch for thee; or thou have- a house of God, 
or thou mount up into hoavon; nor will we 
believe in thy mounting up until thon send 
us down a book which we may read. Say: 
Praiso be to my Lord I Am I more than a 
man, and an apostle? And what hindereth 
man from believing, when the guidance hath 
come tp them, but that they say, Hath God 
scut a more man as an apostlo ? Say; Did 
angola walk the earth as its familiars, we 
had surely sent them an augel-apostlc out of 
iioavcn/ 

But notwithstanding these positive asser¬ 
tions on the pari of theii Prophet against bis 
ability to work miracles, there are at least 
four places in thtf Qur’ftn •-here- the Muham¬ 
madans holievo that miracles are referred to 

1. The clefting of the moon (Silrah liv. 1, 2): 
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44 The hour hath sppronched, and the moon 
hath been cleft. But if the unbelievers mo 
a sign (avaA), they turn aside and say, Magic 1 
that shall pass away 1 ” 

Al-Bairiw! says, in his commentary on this 
ferso, 44 Borne say that the unbelievers de¬ 
manded this sign of tne Prophet, and the 
moon was cleft in two: but others say It 
refers to a sign of the coming Resurrection, 
the words 4 will bo olett * being expressed in 
the jirophetid preterite." 

Rodwoll renders it ** hath been cleft," as he 
thinks Muhammad may possibly allude to 
some meteor or comet which he fancied to 
be part of tho moon. 

2. The assistance given to the Muslims at 
the battle oi Badr. Sdrah iii. 120, 121: 
44 When thou didst say to the iaithful: * Is it 
not enough for yon that your Lord aideth 
you with throe thousand angels sent down 
from on high ? ’ Ngy; but if ye be steadfast, 
snd fear God, and the foe oome upon you in 
hoo baste, your Lord will help you with five 
thousand angels with their distinguishing 

erks.'* 

Those “ distinguishing marks," say the 
commentators, wore whon t ho angels rodo on 
black and white Uorsos. and had on thoir 
heads white and yellow turbans, tho ends of 
which hung down between thoir shoutdors. 

3. Tho celebrated uighl journey. Surah 
*vii. 1: 44 We declare the glory of Him who 
transports his servant by night from the 
Masjtdu *1-Harara to tho Masjidu ’l-Aqsa (t.e. 
from Makkah to Jerusalem)." 

4. Tho Qur'fcu itself, which the Muhamma¬ 
dans say is the great miracle of Tsl&m, the 
like of which has net been created, nor ever 
%IU bo, by the powor of map. In proof of 
this they quote SO rah xxix. 48: 44 it is a 
dear sign (dyqAj in the hearts of whom the 
knowledge hath reached.* 1 

Although these very doubtful assertions in 
the Qur’an fall to establish tne miraculous 
powers of the Prophet, tho Traditions re¬ 
cord numerous occasions when he worked 
miracles in tho presence of bis people 

The following are recorded in the traditions 
of al-Bnkh&r* and Muakm:— 

(1) On the flight from Makkah, Snrftqah being 
cursed by the Prophet, hie horse sank up to 
its belly in the bard ground. 

(2) The Prophet marked out at Badr the 
exact spot on which each of the idolaters 
Should be slain, and Anas says not one of 
them passed alite beyond the spot marked by 
the Prophe 4 

(8J He oured the broken leg of 4 Abdu ’lUh 
ibn Atiq by a touch. 

(i) He converted bard grouhd into a hoap 
of sand by one stroke of an axo« 

CB) He fed a I thousand people upon one 
kid and a id 1 of barley. 

(6) He gave a miraculous supply pf water 
at the battle Of al-Qudaibiyab 

(7) Two trees miraculously moved to form 
a shads for the Prophet. 

(8) He made Jabir n good horseman by 
his prayers. 

(v) A wooden pillar wept to smbb an extent 


that it nearly rent in two parts, because tho 
Prophet-desisted from leaning against it 

(10) A sluggish horse became swift from 
being ridden by the Prophet. 

(11) Seventy or eighty people mlraoulously 
fed on a few barloy loavos and a little butter. 

(12) ThreO hundred mon fed from a single 
cake 

The following are recorded by various 
writers:— 

fl) The Prophet was saluted by the hills 
ana trees near Makkah, with the salutation, 
44 Poaoe be to thee, 0 Mossenger of God 1 * 

(2) A tree moved from its plaoe to the 
shade when the Prophet elopt under it 

(8) The Prophet cured a maniacal boy by 
eaying. 44 Gome out of him.** 

(4) A Wolf was tnado to speak by the 
Prophet 

(Fdt further information, see Kitabu 'U 
Mi?jit at. ffabiku 'l-Bukfadri, Mishkatu 7- 
Afafdbiti Sahib* Muslim .) 

MTRiJ Lit- “ An ascent.” 

Muhammad’s supposed jonmey to heaven ; 
called also Isra 44 the nocturnal 

Joorney.** It Is sai<l to have taken place In 
the twelfth year of tho Prophet’s mission. In 
tho month of lUbPri ’l-Awwal. 

According to 4 Abdu 1-Hnqq, there are some 
divines who have rogarded this miraculous 
event as a mere visioh, but, he adds, the 
majority hold it to he a literal journey. 

The only mention of the vision in the 
Qur*in is contained in S&rkh xvii. 1: 44 Praise 
be to Him who carried Hia servant by night 
from the Masjidu *l-9ar&m (t.e. the Makkan 
iempio) to the Masjidu 1-Aqjft ( t.e. tho Temple 
of Jerusalem).*' 

The following is the description of the 
supposed journey given in the Mishkatu 7-Afa- 
edotA Muhammad is related to have said ;— 

44 Whilst I was alcoping upon my side, he 
(Gabriel) camn to me, and cat me opon frdra 
my brenstto below my navel, and took out 
my heart, and washed the cavity with Zam- 
sum water, and then filled my heart with 
Faith and Science. After this, a white 
animal wps brought foi me to ride upon. Its 
ftise was between that of a mule and an ass, 
(Bid it stretched as iar as the eya could see. 
The name of the animal was Buriq. Then I 
mounted the animal, and aseended until we 
arrived at the lowest heaven, and Gabriel de¬ 
manded that the door should be opened. And 
it was asked, 4 Who is it ?' and he said, 4 1 am 
Gabriel.* And they then said, 4 Who is with 
you f ' and he answered, 4 It is Munammad.* 
They said, 4 Has Muhammad been callod to 
the office of a prophet?* He said, -Yes.* 
They said, 4 Welcome Mnhammmad, his 
coming is well:' Then the door was opened; 
and when I arrived in the first heaven, be¬ 
hold, I saw Adam. And Gabriel said to me, 
4 This is your father Adam, salute him.' 
Then I saluted Adam, and he answered it, 
and said, 4 You are welcome, 0 good son, and 
good Prophet! ’ After the Gabriel took me 
above, and w* reached the second heaven; 
and he asked tbe door to be opened, and it 
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was said, * Who is it ? * Hs said, * I am 
Gabriel* 4 was said, 4 Who is with,you?’ 
He said, 4 Muhammad/ It was said, 4 Was 
he eaUed ?' He said, ‘Yes.’ It was said, 
4 Welcome Muhammad; his coming is well/ 
Then the door was openod; and when I 
arrived in the second region, behold, I saw 
Johu and Jesus (sisters’ sons). And Gabriel 
said, 4 This is John, and this is Jesus; astute 
both of thorn.' Thou l saluted them, and thoy 
returned it. Alter that thoy said, 4 Wolcomu 
good brother and Prophet.’ After that we 
went up to the third heaven, and asked the 
door to be opened; and It was said, 4 Who is 
it?’ Gabriel said, 4 1 am Gabriel/ They 
said, 4 Who is with you? ' He said, 4 Muham¬ 
mad/ They said, 4 Was he called ? * Gabriel 
said, ‘Yes/ They said, 4 Welcome Muham¬ 
mad ; his coming is well/ Then the door was 
opened; and when I entered the third heaven, 
behold, I saw Joseph. .And Gabriel said, 
4 This is Joseph, salute him.' Then I did so, 
and ho answered it,*and said, 4 Welcome, good 
brother and good Prophet* After that Ga¬ 
briel took me to the fourth heaven, and asked 
the door to be opened; it was said, 4 Who is 
that ? * He said, ‘ I am Gabriel 1 It was said, 
1 Who is with you?' He sslil, 4 Muhammad/ 
It was said, 4 Was be called?' lie said, 

4 Yos/ They said, 4 Weloome Muhammad; his 
coming his well' Aud the door was opened ; 
and when I entered tho fourth heaven, behold, 
I saw Enoch. And Gabriel aaid, 4 This is Enooh, 
salute him/ And I did so, and he answered 
it, and said, 4 Welcome, good brother and Pro¬ 
phet/ After that Gabriel took me to the 
fifth heaven, and naked the door to be opened; 
and it was aaid, 4 Who is there?' He said, 

4 1 am Gabriel/ It was said, 4 Who is with 
you ? ' He said, 4 Muhammad/ They said, 

4 Was ho called?' He said, 4 Yes/ They 
said, 4 Weloome Muhammad; his coming is 
well/ Then the door was openod; and 
when I arrived in the fifth region, behold, I 
taw Aaron. And Gabriel said, 4 This is 
Aaron, salute him.' And I did so, and he re¬ 
turned it, and said, 4 Weloome, good brother 
and Prophot/ After that Gabriol took me to 
the sixth heavoii, and aakod tho door to be 
opened; and they skid, 4 Who is there?’ He 
said, 4 1 am Gabriel/ They said* 4 And who is 
with you?’ He said, 4 Muhammad/ They' 
said, 4 Is he called? * He said, 4 Yes/ They 
said, 4 Welcome Muhammad;' his coming is 
well/ Then the door was opened; and when 
I entered the sixth heaven, behold, I saw 
Moses. And Gabriel said, 4 This is Moses, 
salute him/ And I did so; and he returned 
it, and said, > Welcome, good brother and Pro- 
het/ And when I passed him, he wept. And 
said to him, 4 What makes you weep ? ’ He 
•aid, 4 Because one is sent after me, of whose 
people more will enter Paradise than of mine. 1 
After that Gabriel took me up to the seventh 
heaven, and asked the* door to he opened; 
and it was, said, 4 Who it it ? * He said, 4 1 
am Gabriel' And H was said. 4 Who Is with 
you?’ He said, 4 Muhammad.* They said, 

4 Waa he called ? ' He said, 4 Yea/ They 
•aid, 4 Weleome Muhammad; hie oeming is 


well* Then X entered tne seventh heaven, 
and beheld, 1 saw Abraham. And Gabriel 
said, 4 This ia Abraham, your father, salute 
him'; which I did,* and he returned it, and 
said, 4 Welcome good son and good Prophet.' 
After that I was taken up to tho troe called 
Sidratu ’l-Munlahaz.and behold its fruits were 
like water-pots, ana ill leaves like elophaut's 
ears. And Gabriel said, 4 This is Sidratu 1- 
Muutaha.' And I saw four rivers there; two 
of theui hidden, and two manifest. I said to 
Gabriel, 4 What aro these ? 1 He said, 4 These 
two couoealed rivers are in Paradise; and the 
two manifest aro the Nile and the Euphrates.' 
After that, I was shown .the Baitu 'l-M'am&r. 
After that, a vessel full of wine, another 
full of milk, and another of honey, were 
brought to me; and I took the milk and 
drank it. And Gabriel said, 4 Milk is reli- 
giou; you and your people will be of if 
After that the diviue orders for prayers were 
fifty every day. Then I returned, and passed 
by Moses ; and lie said, 4 -What have yeu been 
ordered ? * I said, 4 Fifty prayers overy day.’ 
i Then Moses said, 4 Verily, your people w^ll 
I not be able to perform fifty prayers every 
! day ; and verily, X sir ear by God, I tried men 
; beforte you; I apnliod a remedy to the sons 
of Israel, but it had not the desired effect, 
l’hon return to your'Lord, and aek tout 
people to be roleaeod from that And I re¬ 
turned; and ten .prayers were taken off. Then 
1 went to Moses, and he said as before; and 
I returned to God's .court, and ten prayers 
more were curtailed. Then I retuned to 
Mosee, and he said as before; then I re¬ 
turned to God's ooprt, and ten mom were 
taken off. And I went to Moses, and he said 
as before; then I returned to God, ai)d ten 
more were lessoned. Then I went to Motes, 
and he said as before; then I went *tn God's 
court, and was ordered five prayers evorv 
day. Then I went to Moses, and he said, 

4 How many have yon been ordered? ’ f said. 

4 Five prayers every day.' He said, 4 Verily 
your people will not be able to perform fivu 
prayers, every day; for, verily, I tried men 
before you, and applied ihe severest rented) 
to tho sons of Israel Then return to you 
Lord, and ask them to be lightened,* I said, 

4 1 have asked Him till I am quito ashainod; 
I cannot return to Him .again. . But I am 
satisfied, and resign the work of my people to 
God.' Then, when I passed from that place, 
a crier called out, 4 1 have established My 
divine commandments, and have made them 
easy to My servants." 

Sfiratu ’1-Mi‘rai is a title of the xvuth 
chapter of the Qur’an, in the first verse of 
which there is a reference to the night journey 
of Muhammad. It ia called also the Suratu 
BanI Israel, or the Chapter of the Children of 
Israel 

MlRA§ [inhibits. If ox.] 

MlRZA 0jyc*). A title of respect 

given to persons of good family. 

MIR2 ABAH, MIRZ ABBAH (%•). 

*A clod-crusher." The iron hammer with 
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which the dead are beaten who cannot reply 
satisfactorily to the questions put to them .by 
Munkar and Nakir, Called also Id^ragah 
(AljUf). [PUNISHMENTS of m OJU.TJL] 

MT§AQ u A covenant.’' A 

word used In the Qur'ln for God’s covenant 
with bis people, [covenant.] 

MJSHKATU ’LMASABltf (l^t* 
&&A well-known book pf Sunni 
tradition, much used by Sunni Muslims in 
India, and frequently quoted in the present 
work It wad originally oompiled by the 
Im&m IjlusaiU al-Bugfeawi, the celebrated 
commentator, who died a.h. 610 or 616, and 
called the Aftuabtfru ’i-SvnnaA, or the u Lamps 
of the Traditions." In the year A.n. 787, 
Shaikh Wallyu ’d-dln revised the work oi 
al-Baghawi, adding an additional chapter to 
each section, and called it the Mithkntu */- 
MaMubxhi or the '* Niche fer lamps." In the 
time of the Emperor Akbar, Shaikh 'Abdu *1- 
Haqq translated the work into Persian, and 
added a commentary. (See Kashfu f t-2Amun, 
in loco.) 

MISKlN ({.) “ A poor peiv 
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•on." Heb. Eccles. ix. 15, 

According to Muslim law, a person who has no 
property whatever, as distinguished from a 
Jaqir (^gt),or a person who possesses a little 

property, but is poor. (Jlidcyah , vol. L p. 64.) 

MI9QAL (J^) An Arabic 

weight, whioh frequently occurs In Muham¬ 
madan law books. Richardson gives‘it at a 
dram and three-sevenths. It Is also used for 
a gold oofn of that weighty [money.] 

MISR(y**). i*OTPT.J 

MISWA.K (1) A Uth- 

clMner mad. of »oo mbout a spaa long. 
It is preferred when made of a wood whioh 
has a bitter Devour The Salvadora Indica 
is the tree, the wood of whioh is used iu India. 

(2) The act of cleaning the teeth, which 
is a religious ceremony founded upon the 
example of Muhammad, and forms the first’ 
part of the tear m\ or * ablution before prayer." 

The Prophet was, particularly careful in 
the observance of miewdk fsee Mithkdt y )Sook 
ill ch. 4.) It is amongst those things which 
are called Jitrah (qx^ 

M1TRAQAH (A*-). The iron 

hammer or mace with which the infidels will 
be smitten in their grave* by the angels 
Munkar and Nakir. Persian gurx. [punish¬ 
ments or the oeavr.J 

MiYAfT (gW*) A Persian wopd, 

need as a title of rcapect for tbs descendants 
of celebrated Muhammadan saints. 

MlZAN pl* mav>Mn. 

Hob. pi. Lit. '* A balance.” 

(1) The law contained in the Qufia, Sfirah 
xnl 10: ** God in lie who hath sent down 
the Bosk with trnth and the balance*" 

(2) The Males In which f bp Actions -of all men 


i 


shall be weighed. Sfirah xxi. 47: “Just 
balances will be act up for the Day of the 
Resumption, neither shall any soul be 
wrouged in aught j though, were a work but 
the weight of. a grain of mustard seed, we 
wonld bring it forth to be weighed', and our 
reckoning wtll-enffioo. 7 * 

Muhammad is related by *Abdu Hihibn 
Amr to have- said i “ Verily, God will bring 
P Muslim into the presence of all men on the 
Uay of Judgment, and will show him ninety- 
ftiuo large books, and each book as long as 
the eye can reach. Thon God will say to 
him, 1 Do you deny anything, in these bopksf 
Have my* writers injured you?* And tho 
Muslim wttl say, * 0 Any Lord* I deny nothing 
that is In them.' Then God will say, ( Have 
you any excure?* And he will say, *No.' 
Then God will say, 4 1 have good nows for 

? ou, for there is no oppression in this day.* 
'hen .God will bring forth a piece of paper, 
on which is written.: *1 bear witness that 
there ie no deity but God, and I bear witness 
that Muhammad is His Servant and apostle.* 
And God will say, 1 Go and weigh, your 
actions** And tho Muslim will say, * What is 
this bit of paper compared with those large 
becks t * And God trill sav, * This bit of 
paper ie heavy, weigh it* Then the books 
will be put in the soalo, and the bit of paper 
in the other, and the books containing the 
actions will be light, and the kit of paper, 
whereon is wriitentho creed, of the Muslim, 
will be heavy." (See Collection of Hadis by 
al-TIrmigi.) 

The Commentators say that the scales will 
bo held by the angel Gabriel, and that they 
aru of so vast.a site, one hangs over Paradise, 
and the other over Hell, and they are oapa- 
ciops enough to contain both heaven and 
earth. Though some are willing to under¬ 
stand what is said in tho Traditions concern¬ 
ing this balance allegorioally, and onlv as a 
figurative representation of God’s equity, yet 
the more ancient and orthodox opinion is that 
it is to be taken literally; ana since words 
and actions, being mere hoof dents, are not 
capable of being .themselves weighed, they 
say that the hooka wherein they are written 
will be thrown into the soalee, and acootd- 
ing as those wherein the good or the evil 
actions are recorded shall preponderate, sen¬ 
tence will be given; those Whose balances 
laden with their good works shall be heavy, 
will be saved; but those whose balances are 
light, will be oondemned. Nbr will anyone 
have cause to complain that God suffers any 
good notions to pass unrewarded, because the 
wicked .obtain rewards for the good they do 
in-tbe present life, and therefore can expect' 
no favour in the next 
The old Jewish writers make mention of the 
books to be produced at the Last Day, wherein 
men’s actions are registered, as of thebalanoe 
wherein hey shall be weighed, and the Bible 
itself setme to have given the first notion of 
both. Bat what the Persian Magi believe of 
the balance comes nearest to the Muhamma : 
dan opinion. They hold that on the Day of 
judgment, two angels, named Mihr and 
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Sorosh will stand on the bridge between 
h*»ven end hell, and examine every person 
as he passes; that the former, who represents 
the divine mercy, will hold a balance in his 
hand, to weigh the notions of men; that, ac- 
oording to the report he shall make thereof to 
God, sentence will be pronounced, and those 
whose good works are found more ponderous, 
if they turn the scale but by the weight of a 
hair, will be permitted to pass forward to 
Paradise; but those whose good works shatl 
be found light, will be, by the other angel, 
•Who represents God’s justice, precipitated 
from the bridge into helL 

MODBBATION. Arabic iqtifdd 
fdUsli). According to Mub&mm&d’s 
teaching, moderation in all religious matters 
is better than exoessive piety, and a chapter 
in the Traditions is devoted to. the subject. 
He is related to have eald i— 

M The best aot in God’s sight is that whioh 
is constantly attended to, although In a small 
degree,® 

M Po what you arr able conveniently; be- 
eau se God will not be tired of rewarding as 
long as you are not tired of doing.” 

“ You must Continue at your prayers as 
long as it is agrseable to you, and when you 
are tired sit down.” 

44 Verily, religion is easy, thsrefore hold it 
Arm.” (See Mishjuit, Balu 'l*lqti$ad.) 

MODESTY (Arabic Aayd’ f W) 

Is frequently commended In the traditional 
sayings of Muhammad, who is related to have 
•aid :~ 


44 Modesty Is a branch of .faith.” 

“Verily, modesty and faith are joined to¬ 
gether.” ( Mishkdt , book xxIL eh. xix.) 

M0NA8TI0ISM (Arabic mUd 
niyah Xe*W*)) wag forbidden by Mu¬ 
hammad. It is related in the Traditions 
that ‘tfimin I bn Msg* On oame to the Prophet 
with the request that he might retire from 
society and become a monk (rqkib). The 
Prophet replied, “ The retirement which be- 
eemes my people it to sit in the corner of a 
mosque and wait for the time of prayer.” 
(MiuhJtdi, book iv. oh. 8.) 

In the Qur*in, the Christians are charged 
with inventing the monastic lift. SCkrah lvii 
W; “ We gave them the Gospel, and we put 
into the hearts of those who follow him, 
kindness and oompastion; but* as to the 
Monetise Hft, they inventedit tkemulvu” 

Acoording to the Hidayah (vol ii p. 218), 
oapitattoA'tax is not to bo imposed upon 
(Uhibe, whether Ohrtttilh or Pagan, hut this 
is s matter of dispute. 

MONEY. There are three coins 

mentioned in the Qur'ftn, (1) Qintar (Aka) 

(*) (*) Dirham (**;*), pi! 

Darahim. 

(11 Qin(dr. 8Arab hi 68: “Among the 
people of the Book sue those to one of whom, 
if you entrust a etafdr, he wiU restore it.” 

In the Qdmds, It Is sajd that & qintar was 
a gold coin of the value of 200 dinars, but 


Muhammad T*hir, the author of the Majma'u 
'LBibar (p. 178), says it implies a vary con¬ 
siderable sum of money, as muop gold as will 
go into the hide of a oow. It is generally 
tranglated talent 

(2) Dinar. Sdrah hi 68: ^ There are 
those to whom* if thou entrust a dinar, they 
will not restore it to thee. n It was the deni 
rius, or a small gold ooin. 

(8) Dirham. SGrah xii 20: “ And they 
sold him tor a mean price, dirhams counted 
out” A silver drachma, [qwtab, xmrip, 
DUHAJt, WEIGHT*.] 

Mr. Prineep says: “The silver rupee 
( rupya , silver piece), now current in Muslim 
countries, was introduced, 'according to Abul- 
fgzel, by Sher Shah, who usurped the throne 
of Delhi frdm Humsyoon In the year 1642. 
Previous to his time, the Arable di rhfan (diver 
drachma), the gold dinar (dsnarius ami), and 
the copper fuloos (follis), formed the cur¬ 
rency of the Moghul dominions. Sher Shah's 
rupee had on one* side the Muhammadan 
creed, on tho other the omperorV name and 
the date in Persian, both encircled in an an¬ 
nular Hindee inscription. Since 4 the 
ooin was revived and made more pure,’ In 
Akberis reign, we may assume the original 
weight of the rupee, from Abullaxel’s state¬ 
ment, to have been Ll£ mftshae. Akber’s 
*• rupee, oalled from it# inscription the 

S r, was of the same weight and thins. 

obiq was also oalled the ehahlr-yftree, 
from the four friends of the Prophet, Abu- 
bekr, Omar, Osman, Ali, whose names are 
inscribed on the margin. This rupee is sup¬ 
posed by tha vulgar to have taMsmanic power.” 

MONOGAMY. Although poly¬ 
gamy is sanctioned in the Qur’ftn, the words, 
"*** if 9* that ys cannot be equitable, 
then only one ” (SGrah Iv. 8) r would seem to 
imply a leaning to monogamy, as the safest 
and most discreet form of matrimony. The 
author of the Aa/ah says: “Except¬ 
ing, indeed, in the case of kings, who marry 
to multiply offupring, and towards whom the 
wife has no alternative but obedience, plu¬ 
rality of wives is not defensible. Even in 
theia case it were better In be cautions; for 
husband and. wife are. like heart and body, 
and like as one heart cannot supply life te 
two bndiee, one man can hardly provide for 
the m a n agement of two homes.” {Thompson's 
English Translation, pi 266.) 

MONOPOLY. Arabic iktikdr 
(jlfeft.1). A monopoly of the neces¬ 
saries of life (as, for example, the hoarding 
up of grain with tho objeet of raiding its 
prioe) is forbidden ia Muhammadan law. Por 
the Prophet has said j— 

^ Whoever monopolisetb is a sinner.” 

“ Whosoever keepeth back grain forty 
days, in order to inorease its price, is both a 
forsaker of God, and is forsaken of God.* 
(Mishkat, book xii. oh. x.; Hidayah, voL iv. 
p. 114.) ^ 

MONTH. Arabio shdhr (**), pi. 

shuAQr. The months of the Muhammadan year 
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Monts 


*re lunar, and the first of the month is reckoned 
from the sunset immediately succeeding the ap¬ 
pearance of the new'moon (hitdty The names 
of the months are: (!) Navarram ; (2) 

5»I«ryUi (8) Rabfnl Aww.l \A\ **,.{ (<) 
lUbl'u 1-Akllir Qtf. | (5) Jaatldi 4-OU 
cS*?W; (6) Jmnul l-UUlri 



yi. 

Four of these months are held to be sacred, 
namely* Muharram, Rajab,Zfi 1-Qa<dah, Zfi 1- 
Hijjah, and according to the teaching of the 
Qnr’in (8firah ix. 86), it is not lawful for Mus¬ 
lims to fight during these months, except when 
they attack those “ who join other gods., with 
God, even as they, attack yon one and aU.” 

The names of the months seem to hare been 
given at a time when the intercalary year 
was in force, elthbugh Muslim writers assume 
that ths names were merely given to the 
mouths as they then stood at the time when 
they were so flamed. For a discussion of thb 
formation of the Muhammadan year, the 
reader is refsrrsd to that artiole. [rax*.] 

(1) Mubarram is ths first month In ths 
Mohammedan calendar, and is so called be¬ 
cause, both in the pagan age and in the time 
of Muhammad, it was held unlawful (fiarim) 
to go to war in this month. It is considered 
a most auspicious month, and Muhammad 
is related to have said, u Whosoever shall 
fast on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
hi this month, shall bo removed from hefl 
fire a distance of seten hundred- years 
Journey; and that he who ahall keep aWake 
the first night of this month, shall be for¬ 
given all the tins of the past year; and he who 
shall fast the whole of the first day, shall be 
kept from sin for the next two years.” (£fa~ 
nisu ’A ITaiftn, p. 164.) The first ten days of 
this month are observed in commemoration of 
the . martyrdom pi ai-Qusain, and the tenth 
day is the 'Ashfirfi' fast.* 

(2) the second month, is supposed 
to derive its name from “ empty, either 
because in it the Arabians went fbrth to war 
and 14ft their homes empty, or, according to 
Rubeh, because they left whom they attacked 
empty. According to some writers, it was so 
named from, ftf/or, “ yellowness,” because 
when it was first so oalWd, it was autnmn, 
when the leaves bore a yellowish tint ( Vide 
Lane's Arabic Diet .; Ukiyasu *t-Lua jfoAj It 
is held to be the most uiuufeky andlnauspi- 
olous month in the whole yeari for in it, it is 
djM, Adam was turned out of Edem (See 
Monism 7- IFauti) It was during this month 
that the Prophet was taken ill, but his partial 
recovery took plaoe on the last Wednesday. 

(8) ttqbVu 'l-Awwal, aqd (4) RabPu 7- 
AkAtr. the first and second^ spring months, 
are said to have beam so named when the 
calendar was first formed, and whan these 
months ooonrrsd in the rpriog. Muhammad 
died on the 12th day of ths Rabl‘u 1-Awwal. 
(5)Jumdda 'I-Vie, and (6) Jumadi V- 
are ths fifth and sixth months, about 


MONTH 365 

which there is some discussion as to the 
origin of the name. Mr* Lane, in his Dic¬ 
tionary, says the. two months to which the 
name Jcmtada (freezing) is applied, are said 
to bo so called because, when they were so 
ns mod, they fell in the season of freesing 
water; but this darivation seems to have been 
invented when the two months thus named 
had fallen baok intb,- or beyond, the winter, 
for when they received this* appellation, the 
former of them evidently commenced in 
March, and the latter ended in May. There¬ 
fore, I hold thi opinion of M. Oaussin do Per¬ 
ceval, that they were thus called because 
felling m a period when the earth had become 
dry and hard, by reason of paucity of rain, 
jamqd being an epithet applied to land upon 
which rain has not fallen, which opinion U 
confirmed by the obvious derivation of the 
names of other months.. (See Lane's Arabic 
Diet, in topo.) 

(7) Rajah, ths ** honoured ” month, so celled 
because of the honour in which the month 
was held in the Times of Ignorenoe, inasmuch 
as war was not permitted during this month. 
The Prophet ie related to hhve said that the 
month Rajah was like a snowy white foun¬ 
tain flowing from, heaven itself, and that he 
who fasts on this month will drink of the 
waters of life. It is nailed Rajab-i-Mupar, 
because the Mufar tribe held it In high 
esteem. It is usual for religious Muslims to 
spend the first Friday night (t.e. onr Thurs¬ 
day night) of this month in prayer. 

(8) Skctbm s», the month of separation 
(called also the Shahru 'n-Nabt, «* tne Pro¬ 
phet’s month"), is so called because the 
ftnoioiit Arabians ufefid to eeparate, or disperse 
themselves, in this month In search of water 
(for when the months were regulated by the 
solar year, this month corresponded partly to 
June and partly to July), or, as some ear, 
for predatory expeditions. On the fifteenth 
day of this month is the Shab-i-Bar&t, or 
“ Night of Record,’' upon whioh it is said that 
Qoci wslitehi annually a]l the actions of man¬ 
kind whioh they are to perform during the 
year,, and upon whioh. Muhammad enjoined 
his followers to keep awake the whole night 
and to repeat one hundred rak'ah prayers. 

[8HABI-BXXAT.J 

(9) Ramapan, ths ninth month of the 
Muhammadan year, ja that whioh ie observed 
as a strict fast The word is derived from 
rorny, “to burn,*beoause it ie said that, when 
the month was first named, it occurred in the 
hot season; or because the month's feet ie 
supposed to bom away the sins of man, 
(See (Off*** H-LugM.) The exoellenoe of 
this month is modi extolled by Muhammad, 
who said that during this month ths gates of 
Paradise era opened, and the gates of Hell 
shut (Miahhti, book rii. chap, l sec. 1.) 

[JUMAXA*.] 

(10) Shamoot % Ut. “a tail," Is the tenth 
month of the lunar year, and, according to 
Arabio lexicons (see £jtyd*u 7 -LugbaA, 
Qdmms r Ac.), it. is so. called because, when 
first named, it coincided with the season 
when the site-camels, being arren et eight 
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months g*one with young, raised their ails ; 
or, because it was the month for hunting. 
The Arabs used to say that it was an un¬ 
lucky mouth i rr whioh to make manriage ! 
contracts, but the- Prophet ignored their thus 1 
auguring, .and married ‘Ayishah in this t iQnth 
The *ldu 7-AVtr, or*“ the Feast of Breaking 
the Fast," occurs fen the first of this month. 

('ll) 7-Qa‘dbA, or the month of truce, 
is the .eleventh months and ao called by the 
ancient Arabs, beoauso it was* * month in 
Which warfare was not conducted and in 
which the people were engaged in peaceful j 
occupations. 

* (12) Z.u I-Pjfiak, the month of he Pil¬ 
grimage, Is the lait month of the Muham¬ 
madan calendar. It ia the month hqi .which 
the pilgrimage to Makkah must bn made, a 
visit to the saored city at another time hawing 
In no way the merits of a pilgrimage. The 
Hojj, or “Pilgrimage" is performed, pon 
tne seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth of-this 
month. The *Idu 'i-Affci, or'* Feast of 
Sacrifice,* is held*on the tenth. [hajj.J 

MORTGAGE. [ija&ah.J 

MOON. Arabic qamar (/^). The 
moon Is frequently mentioned in the Quriin. 
Muhammad on three occasions swears by it 
(Sftrohi lxxiv. 85; lxxxiv. 18 j xoi. 2), and it j 
is sold to have been set in the heavens for a 
light (Sfirahs x. 5; lxxi. 15), to run to its 
appointed goal (Siirahs xxxv. 14; xxxix. 7), 
ana that it will be eclipsed at the Day of 
Judgment (Sfirah lXxv. 8). The uvth Sfirah 
of the Qarin, whioh is.entitled the Siratu 7- 
Q/imar, begins with a reference to the split¬ 
ting of the moon, whioh is a matter of con¬ 
troversy. It treads: M The hoar draws nigh 
and the moon is split asunder. Bait if they 
see a sign, they turn aside and say magte 
continues." 

AJ-Btif iwi refers it to a miracle, and says 
the unbelievers having asked Muhammad for 
a sign,- the moon appeared to he cloven in 
twain. Bat the most natural explanation of 
the passage* is, that the expreseion refers to 
one of the signs of the Resurrection. 

At an eclipse of the moon, a devout 
Muslim is expected to recite a two rak*ah 
prayer. 

MOORS. The name given to the 

Muhammadan oonqnerors of Spain, on account 
of their having oomo from the aneient Maori, 
or Mauretania, now known as the Empire of 
Moroeeo. The word Mauri is supposed to 
have been derived from the Alexandrian word 
pavpol, M blocks." (See Smith's Diet of 
Greek and Roman Geography: Mauretania .) 

MOSES. Arabic Mued Heb. 

According to Muhammadanism, he is 

one* of the six great prophets who founded 
dispensations, and to Whom the Taurdt wes 
revealed. Hjs special title, or kalimah, is 
Kalimu-'llih ,“ One who conversed with God/ 
A lengthy account Is given of his intercourse 
with Pharaoh and his dealings with ths Chil 
dren of Israel in the Qur’an, which ws take 


from Mr. Lane’s Selections, together with the 
remarks of the Jalil&n, ol-BoifiwI, and other 
commentators, in italics. (Stanley Lane- 
Poole’s new ed. *of Lane's Selections t p. 97.) 

“ We will rehearse unto thee of the history 
of Moser and Pharaoh with truth, for the sake 
of poople who belie fa Verily Pharaoh ex¬ 
alted himself in the land of Egypt , and 
divided its inhabitants into parties to serve 
him. Hs rendered weak one class of them, 
namely the children of Israel, slaughtering 
their male children, and preserving alive their 
females, because one of the diviners said unto 
him, A child will be tom among the children 
of Israel , who will be the eieans of the loss of 
Ay kingdom; —for he was one of the corrupt 
doers. And We desired to he gracious unto 
those who had been deemed weak in the land, 
and to make them modols of religion, and to 
fvtr'a them the heirs of the possessions of 
Rhatuoh, and to establish them in the land of 
Egypt, and in &vrta, and to show Pharaoh 
and Ham in and their forces what they feared 
from r them. And We said, by revelation, 
unto the mother of Moses, the child above- 
mentioned, of whose birth none knew save Me 
sister , Suckle him; and when thou feareat for 
him cast him in the river Nile, and fear not 
his being drowned, nor mourn for his separa¬ 
tion ; for We will restore him unto thee, and 
will make him one of the apostles. So the 
suckled him three 'months, during which he wept 
not; and then she.Jeared for him , wherefore she 
put him into aq ark pitched within and furnished 
with a bed for him, and she closed it and easf it 
in the river Nile Sy night. And the family of 
Pharaoh lighted upon him in the ark on the mor¬ 
row of that night ; so they put it before Mm,and it 
woe opened, and Moses was taken forth from it, 
sucking milk from Ms thumb ; that he might be 
unto them eventually an enemy and an af&io- 
tion; for Pharadh and H&min (An jVseeer) 
and their forces were sinners; wherefore they 
were punished by Ms hand. And the wife of 
Pharaoh said, when he and Me servants bad pro* 
posed to kill Mm, Ee Is delight of the eye unto 
me and unto thoe: do not ye kill him: per- 
adventure he may be serviceable unto ns, or 
we may "adopt him as a sou. And they com¬ 
plied with her desiw ; and they knew not the 
consequence. 

“ And the heart of the mother of Moeee, 
when she knew qf Ms having been lighted upon, 
became disquieted; and she had almost mads 
him known to be her eon, had We not fortified 
her heart with patience, that she might be 
one of the believers in Out promise. And 
she said unto his sister Maryam (Mary), 
Trace him, that thou mayest know Ms case. 
And she watched him from a distance, while 
they knew not that she was hie sister and that 
she was watching him. And We forbade him 
the breasts, preventing him from taking the 
breast of any nurse « except Ms mother, before 
Ms restoration tocher; so hit sister cold,Bhall 
t direct jroa unto the people of a house who 
will nurse'him for you. and who will be 
faithful unto him ? And her offer was 
accepted ;■ therefore she brought Ms mother, and 
he took her breast: so she returned with Mm to 
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Air house, at God hath said ,—And We restored 
him to hie mother, that her eye might be cheer- 
fid and that she might not grieve, and that she 
might know that the promise of God to restore 
him unto her waa true: but the greater number 
of them (that is, of mankind) know not this* 
And it ! appeared not that this was his sister 
and' this Ati mother ; and he remained’with her 
until she had weaned him ; and her hire was 
paid her, - for every day a deen&r, which she 
took dtcause it was the wealth of a hostile per¬ 
son. She then brought him unto Pharaoh , and j 
Ae was brought up in his abode, as God hath 
related of him in the Chapter of the Poets (Surah 
xxri 17); where Pharaoh said unto Moses , 
Honk we not brought thee np among us a child, 
and h&st thou not dwelt among us thirty years 
ofthyHfet y 

“ And when he had attained his age of. 
strength (thirty years or thirty and three), and 
had become of fall age (forty years), We*be- 
stowed on him wisdom and knowledge in reli- | 
gion, before he was sent as a prophet ; and thus 
do We reward the well-doers.' And he entered 
the efty of Pharaoh, which was Munf [Mem- 1 
phis'), q/Ur he had been absent from him a I 
while, At a time when its inhabitants were in¬ 
advertent, at the how of the noon-sleep, and he j 
found therein two men fighting; thie being of I 
his party (namely an Israelite), and this of his 
enemies, an Egyptian, who was compelling the 
Israelite to carry firewood to the kitchen of 
Pharaoh without nay: and he who was of his ] 
party begged him, to aid him against him 
who was of his eaemios. So Moses said 
unto f As latter. Let him go. And it is said that 
he replied to Moeee, I nave a mind to put the 
burden on them And Moses struck him with 
his fist, and killed him. But he intended not 
to kill him ; and he buried him in the sand fie 
said, This Is of the work of tho deril, who I 
hath excited my anger ; for he is an enemy 
unto the eon of Adam, a manifest misleader of 
him. He said, in repentance, 0 my Lord, 
Verily 1 hare acted injuriously unto mine own I 
soul, by killing him / therefore forgive me. 

So He forgive him: for He is the Very For¬ 
giving, the MeroifuL-^He said, G my Lord, 

Uy tho favours with which Thou hast fa- I 
▼cured me, defend me, and I will by no means 
be an assistant to the sinners tutor (Am — I 
And the next morning he wae afraid in the 1 
city, watching for what might happen unto f 
Aim on account of the slain man; and lo, he I 
who had bogged his assistance the day before I 
was crying out to him for aid against another 
Egyptian. Moses said unto him, Verily thou I 
art a person manifestly in error, because of 
that which thou hast done yesterday and to-day. 
But when he was about to lay violent hands 
upon him who was an enemy unto them both I 
(namely unto Moses and him who begged his I 
aid), Ihe toiler said imagining that he would I 
lay violent hands upon him, because of that I 
which he had -said unto him 0 Moses, dost 
thou desire to kill me, as thou killedst a soul I 
yesterday t Thou desires!net aught but to be 
an oppressor in the land, and thou desires! not 
to be [one] of the reconcilers. —And the Egyp- j 
tioif heard that: so he knew that the killer was ; 
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Moses ; wherefore he departed unto Pharaoh 
and acquainted him therewith, and Pharaoh 
commanded the executioners to elqy Moses, and 
they betook themselves to seek him . But a man 
who was a believer, of the family of Pharaoh, 
came from the furthest part of the city,.run¬ 
ning by a way that was nearer than the way 
by which they had comet he said, 0 Moses, 
rsrily the bhlefs of the people of Pharaoh are 
consulting respecting thee, to slay thee ; 
therefore go forth from the dtp: venly I aim 
unto thee one of the admonishere. 8o he 
went forth from it in fear, watohing tit feta 
of pursuer, or for the aid of God. He said, 0 
my Lord, deliver me from the unlast peoplo 
of Pharaoh / 

“And when he was journeying towards 
Medyen, which was the city of Sho'eyb 
(Shwaib), eight days journey from Mi$r (named 
after Medyen [Afodyon] the son of /Lbraham), 
and he knew not the way unto it, he said, Per- 
adventure my Lord will direct mo unto the 
right way, or the middle way. And God e*nt 
unto Arm on angel, having in him hand a, short 
spear j and he went with him thither. And 
when hb came unto the water (or well) of 
Medyen, he found at it a oomnany ot men 
watering their animals ; and he found besides 
them two women keeping away their sheep 
from the footer. He said unto them (namely 
•the two Women), What is the matter with you 
that ye water not t They answered, We shall 
not water until the pastors shall have driven 
away their animals; and our father is a very 
old man; who cannot water the sheep. And he, 
watered for them from another well near onto 
them , from which he lifted a stone that hoes 
could lift but ten persons. Then he retired to 
the ehad.eo/' an Egyptian thorn-tree on account 
of the violence of the heat of the sun: and he 
was hungry, and he said, 0 my Lord, verily I 
am in need of the good provision which Thou 
shult send down unto me. And the twp women 
returned unto their father in lees time than they 
were accustomed to do r so hi asked them the 
reason thereof ; and they informed him of the 
person who nad watered for them; whereupon 
ke said unto one of them, Call him unto rpe. 

11 And one ot them came unto him, walking 
bashfully, with the sleeve of her shift over hsr 
face, bp reason of het abashment at him: she 
said, My fathor ealleth thee, that he may re¬ 
compense thee with the reward of thy hating 
watered for us. And As assented to her oau, 
disliking in this mind the. receiving of the re¬ 
ward: but it seimeth that she intended the 
compensation if he were of such as desired it 
And she walked hefbre him ; and the wind blew 
het garment, and hetilegs were discovered: 
he said unto he , Watte behind me and dvtei 
me in the way . And she did so, until she cdhf 
unto her father who was Sho'eyb, on whom, be 
peace ! and with him was prepared a supper 
Hs said unto him, Sit and sup . But he. ns 
plied, I fear lest it be a compensation far me 
having watered for them, and we are a family 
who seek not a compensation for doing good 
He said. Nay, it is my custom and hath been 
the custom of my fathers to entertain the guest 
und to give food. &• he ate / and acquainted 
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him with his can. And when he had come 
tonto him, end bed related to him the etorj of 
kis having kiUsd the Eg option and their inten¬ 
tion to kill him and his fear of Pharaoh, he 
replied, Fear not: thou hast escaped from 
the unjust people. (For Pharaoh hod no 
dominion over Msdyen .) One of them [namely 
of the women] said (and she was the one who 
had been sent), 0 my faiher, hire him to tend 
our sheep in our stead; tor the best whom 
‘bou oanst hire is the strong, the trustworthy. 
/So he asked her respecting Aim, and she 
acquainted him with what hath been above re¬ 
lated, Ms lifting up the Hone of the well, and 
his saying unto her, Walk behind me,—and 
moreover , that when she had come unto him 
and he knew of her presence, he hung dawn his 
head and Sensed it not He therefore said, 
Verily I desire to marry thee unto one of 
these my two daughters, on the condition that 
thou fhaU be a hired servant to me, to tend 
mg sheep, eight years; and if thou fulfil ten 
year*, it shall be of thine own will; and 1 desire 
not to lay a difficulty upon thee by imposing 
as a condition the ten years: thou shalt find 
me, If God, please, ope of the Just. who. are 
faithful to their covenants. He replied, Tblf 
be the Covenant between me and thee; which¬ 
ever of the two terpis I fulfil, there shall be 
no iniuetloe against me by demanding an addi¬ 
tion thereto / and Ood is witnosa of what we 
say. And the marriage-contract was concluded 
according to this; and Sho'eyb ordered his 
daughter to give unto Moses a rod wherewith 
to drive assay the wild beasts firom hit sheep; 
and the rods of the prophets were in his posses¬ 
sion ; and the rod of Adam, qf the myrtle of 
paradise,fell into her hands and Moses took it, 
with the knowledge of Sho'egh. (SQrah x&viii. 
21 - 28 .) 

"Hath the history of Moses been related 
to thee t when he saw fire, during, his Journey 
from Msdyen on his way to Eqypt, and said 
unto hie family, or hit wife, T*arry ye here ; 
tor I here seen fire: perhaps £ may bring 
you a brand from it, or find at the fire a 
guide to direct me in the way. For he had 
missed the way in consequence of the darkness, 
of the night. And when lie cams unto it (and 
if was a bramble bush), he was called to by a 
voioo saying, O Motes, verily I am thy Lord; 
therefore pull off thy shoes; for thou art in 
the holy telley of- Tuwa. And I have chosen 
thee from among (Ay people / wherefore hearken 
attentively unto that which is revealed unto 
thee by ms. Verily I am Ood: there is no 
Deity except Me; therefore worship Me. and 
perform prayer in remembrance of Me. Verily 
the hohr is coming: I will manifest it unto 
mankind, and its nearness shall appear unto 
them by its signs, that every soul may be re¬ 
compensed 'therein lor its good and evil work ; 
therefore let not him who believeih not io 
it,* and foliowetk hie lust, hinder thee from 
believing in it, lest thou perish. And what is 
Ihst in thy right hand, O Moses f— lie an¬ 
swered. It is my rod, whereon I lean and 
wherewith I beet down leaves for my sheep 
that they may eat them; end I have other 
oeee for it, os foe carrying of provision and the 


water-skin, and foe driving away of reptiles • 
He said. Oast it down, 0 Moses. So he oast 
it down; and lo, it was a serpent running 
along. Ood said, Take it, and fear it not: 
we will restore it to its former state. And he 
put his hand into its mouth ; whereupon it be- 
came again a rod. And God said, And put 
thy right hand to thy left arm-pit, and take il 
forth; it shall como forth white, without 
evil,(/Aa/ is without leprosy; shining Wee the 
rays of the sun, dazzling fod sight',) as another 
sign, that We may show thee the greatest of 
our signs of thins aposileship. (And when he 
desired to restore his hand 'to its -first state, he 
put it as before described, and drew it forth.) 
Go as an apostU unto Pharaoh and those who 
are'with Aim / for ho hath acted with exceed¬ 
ing impiety Av arrogating to himself divinity .— 
Moses said, 0 my Lord,>dilate my bosom that 
it may bear the message, and make my affair 
easy uuto me, and loose the knot of my 
tongue (fof« had (Arisen from his Having been 
burned in hie mouth by a Jive coal when He was 
a cAi7<Q,thst they may understand my speech 
when i deliver foe message. And appoint unto 
me a Wiper of my family, namily Aaron 
IHaroon] my brother. Strengthen my back 
by him, ud make him a colleague in my 
affair, that we may glorify Thee much, and 
rfmember Thee muoh; for Thou kboweet 
ns. 

** God.replied. Thou' hast obtained tby pe¬ 
tition, 0 Moses, and We have been gracious 
unto thee another time: forasmuch as We 
revealed unto thy mother whet was revealed, 
ifoen sAe gave birth to free and feared that 
Pharaoh Would kill thee among the others that 
were born, saying, Gait him into the ark,'and 
then oast him, in the ark, info the river Nile, 
and the river shall throw him on the shore; 
then an enemy unfo Me and an enetny unto 
him (namely Pharaoh) shall take him. And 1 
bestowed on tbee, after he had■ taken thee, 
love from Me, that frou nightsst be loved by 
own, so that Pharaoh and aO that sqw thee 
loved thee; and that thou mighteet be bred up 
in Mine eye. Also forasmuch as tby sister 
Maryam went fool she might learn what became 
of thee, after they had brought moves and then 
hadst refused to toko foe breast of any one ef 
them, and she said, Shall I direct you unto 
one who will nurse him f (whereupon her pro¬ 
posal was accepted, and she brought his mother V 
eo We restored tbee to thy mother that her eye 
might heoome obeerful end that she might not 
grieve. And thon slowest a soul, namely the 
Copt in Egypt , and watt sorry fer his slaugh¬ 
ter, on account of Pharaoh, and We delivered 
thee from sorrow: and Wo tried thee with 
other trial, and delivered thee from it. And 
thku stayedst ten yCars among the people of 
Medyeo, after thou hadst earns thither from 
Fggpl% at the abode of Shoeyb the prophet, and 
he married the s to hie daughter. Then thou 
earnest according to My decree, as to the 
time of thy mission , when thou hadst attained 
the age of forty years, 0 Moeee; and I have 
chosen thee for Myself. Go thou end thy 
brother unfo the people , with My «ttn* signs, 
and oeaes ye not to remember Me. Go ye 
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unto Pharaoh \ for he hath acted with exceed¬ 
ing impiety, by arrogating to himself divinity, 
and speak unto him with gentle speech, ex- 
horting him to relinquish that conduct: perad- 
venture he will consider, or will fear God, 
and repent (The [mere] hope with respect to 
the two [result is expressed] because y God's 
knowledge that he would not repent )—They re¬ 
plied,. 0 our Lord, verily we fear that he may 
be precipitately violent against ns, hastening 
to punish us, or that he may sftt with exceed¬ 
ing injustice towards us. He said, Fear ye 
not; for I am with yon: I will hear and will 
so* Therefore go ye unto him, end say, 
Verily we are the apostles of thy. Lord: 
therefore send with ns the children of Israel 
unto Syria , and do not afflict them, but cease 
to employ them in thg difficult works, such as 
digging and building , ana carrying the heavy 
burden. We have come unto thee with a sign 
from thy Lord, attesting our Veracity in assert¬ 
ing ourselves apostles: and peaoe be on him 
who folleweth the right direction :—that is, he 
shall be secure from punishment. Verily it 
hath boon revealed unto ns that punishment 
[shall be inflicted] upon him who chargeth 
with* falsehood that wherewith we have come, 
and turneth away from it. (Surah lx. 8-60*) 
"Then We sent after tnem, namely the 
apoetles before mentioned [who were Sho’eyb 
and His predecessors], Moses, with Our signs 
unto Pharaoh and his nobles, snd they aoted 
unjustly with respect to thorn, disbelieving in 
the signs: but see what was the end of the 
corrupt doers. And Moses said, 0 Pharaoh, 
Eerily I am an apostle from the Lord of the 
world unto thee. But he charged him with false¬ 
hood: so he said, lam rlffht not to say of God 
aught but the truth. I have come unto yon 
with a proof from tohr Lord: therefore send 
*ith me fo Syria the children of Israel— 
Pharaoh said unto Atm, If thou hast come 
with a sign confirmatory of thy pretension, 
produce it, if thou he of those who speak 
truth. So he cast down his rod *, and fo, it 
was a manliest serpent. And hie drew forth 
hie hand from his bosom j and lo, it was white 
and radiant unto the beholders. The nobipt 
of the people of Pharaoh said, Verily this is 
a knowing enchanter: he dOsireth to expel 
you from your land. What then do ye com¬ 
mand?—They answered, Put off for a time 
him and his brother, and send unto the. cities 
collectors [of the inhabitants], that they may 
bring unto thee every knowing enchanter. 
And the enchanters came unto Pharaoh. 
They said, Shall we jiprely have a reward if 
we be the party who overcome ? He ans¬ 
wered, Tea; and verily ye shall be of those 
who are admitted near Unto my person: 
They slid, O Moses, either do thou oast down 
thy rod, or ** oast down what we have 
wtth us. He replied, Cast ye. And when 
they east down their cords and their rods , they 
eoohanted the eyes of the men. diverting them 
from the true perception of thqm) and they terri¬ 
fied them; for they imagined them to be ser¬ 
pents running; and they performed a great en¬ 
chantment. And We spake by revelation 
unto Moses, [saying,] Oast down thy rod. 
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And lo, H swallowed up what they Had 
caused to appear changed. So the truth 
was confirmed, and that which they had 
wrought became vain; and they were over- 
come there, and were gendered contemptible. 
And the enchanters cast themselves down 
prostrate: they said, We believe in the 
Lord of the worlds, the Lord-of Moses 
and Aaron. Pharaoh said, Have je believed 
in Him before. I have given you permis¬ 
sion? Verily this, is • plot that ye have 
eontrived in the city, that ye may cause its 
inhabitants to go forth from it. But ye shall 
kpow what shall happen unto you at my hand. 

I will'assuredly out off your hands and your 
feet on the opposite sides —the right hand Of 
each and his left foot: then I will Crucify yon 
all—They replied, Verily unto our Lord 
shatl we return, after our death, of whatever 
kind it be t and thou dost not take vengeanoe 
on ns but beeanse wo believed in the signs 
of enr Lord when they came unto ns. O our 
Lord, pour upon ns patience, ai\d cause us to 
die Muslims I (SUrah vii. 101-128). 

“ And Pharaoh said, .Let mo alone that I 
may kill MosSs, (for they had-diverted him 
from killing him,) and let him oall upon his 
Lord to defend him from met Verily I fear 
lest he change your religion, and prevent your 
worshipping me, or that he may cause cor¬ 
ruption to appear in the earth (that is, 
slaughter , and other offences }.—And Moses bald 
unto his people, having heard this\ Verily, 1 
have recourse for defence Unto my Lord 
and yopr Lord from every proud person 
Who believeth not in the day of account. And 
a man who was a believer, of the family of 
Pharaoh (if U said that As was the eon of his 
paternal uncle,) who concealed his faith, said. 
WiU ys kill a man because he saith, My Lori 
is God,—when he hath come unto you with 
evident proofs from your Lord ? And if bC 
bn a Bar, on him [will be] fAe evil constgvmcc 
of his lie; but if he be a speaker of truth, 
somewhat of that punishment with which he 
threatened you will befall you speedily. Verily 
God direototh not him who is a- transgressor, 
or polytheist, [and] a liar. £ my people, ye 
have the dominion to-day, Ming overcomers 
in the land of JEaypl ; but who will defend Us 
from the punishment of God if ye kill, his 
favourite servants, if it coma unto us ?r-Pha¬ 
raoh said, I wilt not advise yen to do [aught] 
save What I see to be advisable, whiai it, to 
kill Moses; and I will hot direct you save into 
the right way. And ho who had believed 
said, 0 my people, verily I fear for you the 
like of the day of the confederates, the like of 
the condition of the people of Noelv And f A f d 
and' Thamood and those who have livfd 
after them: and God willeth not injustice 
unto His servant^. And, 0 my people, verily 
I fear for yon the day of oalUng (that is, the 
day of resurrection, when the people of Para¬ 
dise and thorn of Hell shall often call one to * 
another). On the ‘day when ye shall turn 
baok from the place of reckoning unto hell, yt* 
shall have no protector agsiritt God. And* 
be whom God shall cause to err shill have 
no director. Moreover, Joseph (is no urns 
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Joseph the son of Jacob according to one 
Opinion, and who hoed onto the tivie of Motes; 
and Joseph the ton of Abraham the ton of 
Joseph the ton of Jacob, according to another 
opinion) came unto yon before Motet, with 
evident miraculous proofs; bat ye- coated not 
to be in doubt respecting that wherewith, he 
paxne unto you, until,' when hf died, ye said 
without proof Qod will by no means send an 
apostle after him. That Otnl causetb to err 
him who is a traasgrensoir, or polytheist, [and] 
a sooptic. 'They wue dispute respecting th? 
signs of God, without any convincing proof 
having come unto them their disputing is very 
hateful with God and with those who have 
believed. Thus God eenleth every heart (or 
Ms whole heart) of a proud contumacious 
person. 

“ And Pham oil said, 0 Haman^ build for. 
ms a tower, that 1 may reach the avenues, 
the avenues of the heavens, and ascend unto 
the God of Moses; but verily I think, him, 
namely Motet, a liar ssa hit assertion that he 
hath any god bui myself* And thns the wicked¬ 
ness of his deed was made to seem oomely 
unto Pharaoh, and he was turned swey from 
the path of rectitude ; and the artifloo of 
Pharaoh Tended! nov save in lost. And hs 
who had uelisveu said, 0 my people, follow 
me» 1 will direct you into tho right way. 0 
my people, this presoni lito is only a tem¬ 
porary enjoyment; but the world to come is 
the mansion of firm continuance. Whosoever 
doeib evil, ho shall not be recompensed save 
with tho like of it; and whosoever doeib 
good, whether male or female, and is a be¬ 
liever, these shall enter Paradise; they shall 
He provided for therein without reckoning. 
And, 0 my people, how is it that l invite 
yon unto salvation, and ye invite me onto 
the Fire? Yd invite ms to deny God, and 
to associate with.Him that of whioh ( have 
no knowledge; but I invite you m.lo the 
Mighty, the Very Forgiving. * [Tbei e is] no 
doubt but that the false gods to the worship 
of which ye invite me sro not to be invoked in 
this world, nor in the world to oome, and Hint 
our return [shall'be] unto God, and that the 
transgressors shall be the companions of the 
Fire. And ye shall remember, when ye set 
the punishment, what 1 say unto you; and I 
commit my case unto God; for God socth 
His servants.— Tips he said when they tbea- 
ttnsd him.for opposing their religion. Therefore 
God preserved him from the evils whioh they 
had artfully devised (namely slaughter), and a 
most evil punishment encompassed the poople 
of Pharaoh, with Hhataoh himself (namely the 
drowning ), Men they ihsll be oxposed to the 
Fire morning and evening; and on the day 
whom tho hour [of judgment] shall oomo, it 
shall bt said unto the angels, Introduce the 
people of Phkrsoh into the most ssvera 
punishment. (Surah xl 27«-49.) 

And the nobles of the people' of Pharaoh 
said unto him. Will thou let Moses and his 
poople go that they may set corruptly in the 
earth, by inviting to disobey thee, and leave 
thee and thy gods 7 (For he had made for 
them Utile idoli for them to worship , and he setid, 


/ am pour Lord and their Lord;—and therefore 
he said, I am your'Lord the Mott High.) He 
answered; We .will slaughter their jp*lo chil¬ 
dren and will jmffer their feipales to live: and 
verily wo shall prevail over them. And flea 
they did unto thpu ; wherefore (he children of 
Israel complained> and .Moses said unto his 
people, Seek aid of God, and be * patient; for 
the earth beloogeth unto God: He eaueeth 
whomsoever He will of His servants to inherit 
it; and the prosperous end is for those who 
fear God. They - replied, We have been 
afflicted before thou earnest unto uf and since 
thou hast conic unto us. He said; Perhaps 
yoilr Lord will destroy your enemy and oetpo 
you to succeed [himj in the earth, and He 
will see how ye will act therein .—And We 
had. punished the family ol Pharaoh with 
dearth and with scarcity of fruits, that they 
might be admonished and might believe . But 
when good betlded thorn, they said, This is 
oars :—that it, we deserve it)—and they wsrt 
n«f grateful for it, and if evil befell them; 
they ascribed itfto the ill luck of Motes and 
those believers who were with him. Nay, their 
ill-luck was only with God., He brought it 
upon them: but tha greater number of them 
know not M/s. And they snid unto Most*, 
Whatsoever sign toon bring auto us, to en¬ 
chant us therewith, we will not believe in 
thee. So he uttered an imprecation upon them, 
and We sent upon them the flood, which en- 
tend their houses and reached to the throats of 
ersons sitting, seven days, and the locusts 
which ate their com and their fruits, and the 
kummal, or grubs, or a kind of tick, which 
sought after what the locusts had left, and tha 
ftpga. which filed their houses and their food, 
snfl the blood in their waters; dlatiner signs; 
but they were proud, rtf using to believe in 
ihept. and were s wicked people, And when 
the punishment foil upon thorn, they said. 0 
Moses, supplicate for us thy Lord, according 
to that whi.ch He hath covenanted with thee, 
mutely, that He will withdraw from us the 
punishment if we believer* vertly, if thou 
remove frqm us the punishment, we 
will assuredly believe thee, and wb will 
assuredly send with thee the children of 
Israel. But when We removed from them 
the punishment until a period at whioh they 
should nrrivo. lo, they brake their promise., 
Wherefore we took vengeance on them, and 
drowned them In the sea, because they 
charged our signs with falsehood and wen 
boedJ ss of them. And We caused the people 
who had been rendered weak, by being en¬ 
slaved, to inherit the eastern parts of the 
earth and its western parts, which we blessed 
with Watei and trees , (namely Syria): add the 
gracious word ef thy Lord was fulfllled 6n 
the children of Israel; because they had been 
patient; and Wo destroyed the structure* 
which Pharaoh and hie people had bnilt and 
what they had erected. 1 ’ (Surah vii, 124- 
183.) 

“ We* brought the children ef Israel across 
the sea, and Pharaoh and his troops pursued 
them with violence and hostility, until, whet: 
drowning overtook him, ne said, I bettavo 
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hill there is no deity but Ha in whom iba 
children of Iinst believe, and I am ana of tha 
Muslims. Bui Gabriel thrust into Me mouth 
toms of the mire of the sea, leei mercy i hould 
>t granted him, and said, How them bslievest , 
and tbbu hail been rabatlions hitherto, and 
vest [one] of the corrupters. JJni to-day we 
rill raise thee «ilh thy lifeless body from the 
<es, that thou mayest be a sign onto those 
who shall come after thee. (It jit related , on 
'M authority of I bn • Abhde t that tome of the 
children of Israel doubted hit death ; wherefore 
he i oqt brought forth to Uem that they might 
<n Atm.) But verily many men are headless 
of Our signs. (Sfirah x. 90-92.) 

u And We brought the ohlluren of Israel 
soross the fea; and they came unto e people 
who gave themselves u p to the worship of 
idols belonging to them; [whereuponJ they 
said, 0 Moses, make for us a god (oil idol for 
us to worship), like as they hare gods. Ho 
replied. Verily ye ate a people who are ig¬ 
norant. since ye have reguited God?* favour 
towards you with that mhteh ye have send ; for 
that rreligionj'ln which these are [oocupied 
shall he] destroyed, and vain is that which 
they do. He said. Shall I seek for you any 
other deity than God, when He hath preferred 
you abovs the peoples of pour Half. (8urah 
ril 184+136) 

“And We ceased the thin clouds to shad# 
you frebe the heat of the eun in the desert, and 
oaueed the manna and the quails to dCeoend 
upon you, and said, Eat of tho good things 
which We hare given you lor food, and store 
not up.—But they were ungrateful for the bene¬ 
fit, and stored up ; where/bre it was eat offfrom 
them, And they injured not Ua thereby; but 
they did injure their own souls.” (Sarah 
ii. 64.) 

fl Remember, O children of Israel, when ye 
said, 0 Mooes, we will not bear patiently the 
haying one kind of food, the manna and the 
quoits'; therefore supplicate for us thy Lord, 
that He may produce for us somewhat of that 
which the earth briAgeth forth, of ith herbs 
■nd its aueuhtbers and ita wheat and Its len¬ 
tils and its onions:—he said wife them , Will 
ye take in exchange that which it worse for 
that which is better ?—But they refuted to 
recede; therefore he supplicated God, and He 
said. Get ye down into a great city; tor ye 
shall hare therein what ye nave asked.—And 
the marks of abjection, and poverty were 
stamped upon them: so these characteristics 
necessarily belong to them, even if they era rich, 
as necessarily as the stamped coin belongeth to 
tie die; ana they returned with indignation 
from God. This was because they did dis¬ 
believe in the signs of God, and slay the pro¬ 
phet* («* Zeckariah ana John) unjustly : this 
waa because they rebelled and did transgress." 
(Surah H. 58.) 

And remember when Moses asked drink 
for hit people, who had become thirsty in the 
desert, and We said, Strike with thy rod the 
atone, (if was the stone that fled away with 
his garment: it was light, square, like the head 
of a mem, marble or mmahdn.) Accordingly 
he struck it; And there gushed out from H 
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twelve fountains, actor sting to the number of 
the tribes , all men (f ach tribe of them) know¬ 
ing their drinking place. Anri We said ante 
(hem. Eat ye and drink-of the supply of God, 
and e.ommlt not evil in the earth, acting cor- 
ruptly. (Sarah ii. 67.1 
“ ikmember also when We obtained yonr 
bond that ye would do according to that which 
is contained in the /jaw, and had lifted up over 
yon the mountain, namely Mount Sinai,- 
pulled if up by the roots and raised it over mm 
when ye had refused to accept the Law, and We 
said. Receive that which We have given you, 
with resolution, And remember that which is 
contained in it, fo da according thereto: perad* 
venture ye will fear the Fire, or acts of dit- 
obedience, —Then ye turned baok after that; 
and had it not been for the grace of God to¬ 
wards you and His mercy, ye had certainly 
been of those who perish. And ye know 
those of you who transgressed on the Sab¬ 
bath, by qjUching fish, when We hail forbidden 
them to do to,ahd they were the people of Eyleh, 
and We said unto them, B* ye apes, driven 
away fr.om the society of men.— Thereupon 
they became ruck, and they perished after three 
days, —And Wo made it (namely that punish¬ 
ment) an example unto those who were con¬ 
temporary with them and those who cams 
after them, and a warning to tho pions. 
(SOrah ii. 60-63.) 

“ And We appointed unto Moses thirty 
nights; at the expiration of which H r e would 

r ile to him, on the condition of hit fasting 
ing them; and they users [the nights of the 
month of] Dhu-bKaadeh; and he fasted 
during them: but when they were ended, he dis¬ 
liked the smell of his breath; so he used a 
tootk-stick; whereupon God commanded him ts 
fast ten other nights, that He might speak to 
Hint with the odour of his brsath, ns He whose 
tiame be exalted hath said, and We completed 
them by adding ten nights of Dhu-l-Itiijeh : 
So the stated time of hie Lord was oompieted, 
forty nights. And Moses said unto hie bro¬ 
ther Aaron, «rf Ait departure to the mountain 
fed the private collocation. Be thou my deputy 
among my people, -end act rightly, and fol¬ 
low not tho way of the corrupt doers by agree¬ 
ing with them in acts of disobedience. And 
when MoseS oame at Our appointed time, 
and hie Lord spake unto him wit boat an in . 
termediary, he siid, 0 my Lord, show me 
Tkysefy, that* 1 may see Thee. He replied, 
Thou shall net see Mebut look at' the moun¬ 
tain, which is stronger than thou; and if it 
remain firm in He piao*, then ehalt thou see 
Me. And when his Lord displayed Himself 
fo the mountain (that is, whop there appeared, 
of His light, half of the tip of Hit little finger, 
as related in a tradition which El Hdhm kith 
verified). Ho rodneed it'te powder, levelling it 
even with the ground around it; and Moses 
fell down in a swoon*. And when he reco¬ 
vered, he said, Extolled be Thy perfection I 
I turn unto Thee repenting, and I am the 
drst of the believers in mu time ,— God said 
unto him, 0 Moses, I have onoeen thee above 
the people of thy time by honouring thes, by 
My commissions and by My speaking unio 
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Ui re: therefore receive whet 1 have given 
theo, and be of thoee who ere grateful. And 
W® wrote for him upon the tables of the Law 
(whiqh won of the lote-tree of Paradise, or of 
chrysolite, or of emerald; in number seven, or 
fenjen admonition concerning every requisite 
matter of religion, and a distinct explanation 
of everything; und said, Therefore receive 
it aith resolution, and onminand thy .people 
to act according to the moat excellent [pre- 
eepta] thereof. (Surah vii. 188-142.) 

M And the people of Moses, after it (that i$, 
aftei his departure for the private collocation), 
made of their ornaments (which they had bor - 
rowed of the people of Pharaoh ),' a corporeal calf 
.which Es-$dmiree cast for them, '< and which 
lowed; for he had the faculty of doing so in con¬ 
sequence of their having put into, its mouth some 
dust taken from beneath the hoof of the horse of 
Gabriel f and they took it as a god. Did they, 
not fee that it spake not to them, nor directed 
them in the way ? They took it as a god, and 
were offenders. But when they repented, 
and saw that they htfd erred, which wap after 
the return, of Moses, they said, Verily if Cur 
Lqrd do not have mercy upon us and for¬ 
give us, we shall assuredly he of those who 
perish. (S&rah vii. 146*148.) 

14 And Moses returned untp his people en¬ 
raged against them , exceedingly sorrowful. 
He said, 0 my people, did not your Lord 
promise you a good true 9 promise, that He 
would give you the Law? But did the time of 
my absence seem tedious to you, or did ye 
desire that indignation from yonr Lord should 
befall you, end therefore did ye break your 
promise to me, and abstain from coining qftyr 
me ?—They answered, We did not break our 
promise to thee of cur own authority; but 
we were made to carry loads of the ornaments 
of the people of Pharabh (which, the children 
of Iyrael had borrowed of them under pre¬ 
tence of [requiring them for] a wedding, and 
which remained in their possession), and wS 
cast them into the fire, by order of Ee-fSdr 
miree. Aiul in like manner also Es-SAmiree 
oast their ornaments which he had, and some of 
the dust which he had taken from the traces of 
the faofs of the horee of Gabriel i and he pro¬ 
duced tinto them a corporeal calf, of flesh and 
blood, whloh lowed, by reason of the dust, the 
property of which is to give hfe to that into 
which it is put ; and he had put it, a/tqr he had 
moulded the calf, into its mouth . 'And they 
(namely Es-Sdmiree and hie followers) said, 
This is your god, and the god of Moees; but 
he hath forgotten his lord here, and gone to 
seek Aim. God saith But did they not see 
that it returned them not an answer, nor Was 
able to cause them hurt or profit? And 
Aaron had said unto them, before the return 
of Moses, 0 my people, ye are only tried by 
it; and verily yonr Lord is the Compas¬ 
sionate; therefore follow me, by worshipping 
Him, and obey my command. They replied, 
We will by n means cease to be devoted to 
the worship of it until Moees return unto us. 
Moses said after his return, O Aaron, what 
hindered thee,' when thou sawest that they 
had one astray,irom following me? Hast 


thou then been disobedient to my command 
by remaining among them who worshipped amo¬ 
ther than G§di —He answered, 0 eon of my 
mother, seise me not by my beard (/or hr 
had taken hold of fue beard with hie left hand), 
nor by [the. hair of], my haad (Jbr he 
had taken hold of his hair with his riekt hand, 
in anger). Vhrily I feared lest\f lfollowed Owe 
(for a company of those who worshipped the 
calf would inevitably have followed me) thou 
•houldst say, Thon hast made a division 
among the ohildren of Israel, and hast,not 
waited for my sentenoe. Moses said, And 
what was thy motive for dmng as thou host, 
O Sdmiree ? He answered, I tew that which 
they saw not; the.efore I took a handful of 
dust from the foot-marks of the horse of the 
apostle Gabriel, end oast it into the molten 
calf} and thua my soul allured me to take a. 
handful of the duet above-mentioned, and .to 
cast it upon that which had no l\fe, that if 
mtjlir have life ; and I saw if at thy people had 
demanded o f thee that thou Wouldst mate thaw 
a gods so my soul suggested fo me that (U> 

I* coif should be their gba. Moees saiB wito Aim, 
Then get thee gone from among ' us, and [the 
punishment] for thee during the period of thy 
life [shall be], thar thou ahalt say unto iohthn- 
soever thou shalt see. Touch me not:— (so As used 
to wander about the desert, and when As touched 
anyone, or anyone touched him, they both be¬ 
came affecteq with a burning fever:) and 
verily for thee is a thregi which thou, shalt 
by no means find to be false. And look at 
thy gpd, to the worship of dririeh thon hast 
continued devoted. We will assuredly burn 
it: thon we will assuredly reduce It to pow¬ 
der and scatter ft in the sea. (And Moees, 
after he had slaughtered it, did this.) Tour 
deity is God only, except whom there Is no 
deity. He oompreheodeth all things by His 
knowledge.—‘•Thus, 0 Mobiwmfd, do Ws re¬ 
late unto thee accounts of whit hath hap¬ 
pened heretofore; and We have given thee, 
trdm Us, an admonition; namely the Aar-Aft. 
(Shrah xx. 88-99.) 

41 And they were made to drink ddwn the 
oalf into their hearts (that is, the love of it 
mingled with their hearte as drink sunyleth,) 
beoauae of their unbelief. (Surah ii. 87.) 

“ Remember, O children of Israel, when 
Moses said unto his people who worshipped 
the calf, 0 my people, verily ye have Injured 
your own souls by your taking to yourselves 
the calf as a god ; therefore turn with repen¬ 
tance unto your Creator from the worship of it, 
and slay one another: (that is, 1st tks i nn o ce nt 
among you slay the criminal:) this will be best 
for you in ths estimation of your Creator. 
And he aided you to do that, sending upon 
you. a black cloud, lest one of you should see 
another and have compassion on him, until there 
ware slain of you about seventy thousand. And 
thereupon He became propitious towards you. 
accenting your repentance ; for He Is the Vny 
| Propitious, ths Merciful. (Sfinah ii. 51.) 

“ Remember, also, O eftildrtn of laid, 

> when ye said, having gone forth with Moses 
I to beg pardon of God for. your worship of the 
' calf, and having heard his words , O Moses, we 
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will not believe thee until wo too God mani¬ 
festly whereupon tho vehement sound as¬ 
sailed you, and ye died,, whilo ye behold %bhat 
happened to you. Then We raised, you to life 
after yo had boon dead, that neradventuro ye 
might give thanks. (SArah it. 52, 58.) 

M And Moses ohoeofrom his people seventy 
meA,of thonwhohad not worshipped the calj, by 
the command of God , at the tinpbs appointed by 
Us for their Coming to seek pardon for their 
companion** worship of the coif ; and he went. , 
forth with them I and when the oonyulsion 
(the violent earthquake) took thorn away (be- 
emu t, eaith Ikn-'Ahbds, they <Sd not separate 
themselves from their people when the latter 
worshipped the calf), nose* said, 0 mjr Lord, 
if Thou hadst pleased, Thou hadet destroyed 
them before my goinyforth with them* thdt the 
children of Israel might have beheld it and 
might not suspect me s and me [also]. Wilt 
Thou destroy us tor that tohioh the foolish 
among ns hare done ? . It is naught but Thy 
trial: Thou wilt cause to err thereby whom 
Thou pleasest, and Thou wilt rightly guide 
whom Thou pleaseet Thou art our guardian j 
and do Thou forgive us and hare mercy 
upon os $ for Thou art the best of those who 
forgive: and appoint for ue in this world 
what is good, and in the world to come; for 
unto Thee have we turned with repentance. 
—God replied, I will afflict with My punish¬ 
ment whom I please, and My mercy extendeth 
over ev ery thing in the world ; and I will ap¬ 
point it, in the world to ame> for those who 
fear and gite the legal alms, aud those who 
believe on Our signs, who shall follow the 
apostle, the illiterate prdpliet. Mohammad, 
whom they shall And written down with.them 
in the Pentateuch and the Gospel, by hie name 
and Ms description. He will command them 
that which is right, and forbid them that 
whieh is tvil; ana will allow them as lawful 
the ^ good things among those forbidden in their 
law, and prohibit them the impure, as camon 
and other things, tnd will take off from them 
their burden and the yoke* that were upon 
them, as the shying of a soul [for ah atone¬ 
ment] in repentdanooi and the cutting, off of the 
mark Iq/t by impurity , And those wno shall 
believe in him ana honour him and assist 
Him and follow the light whioh shall be sent 
down with him, ndmsvs the Kur-dn y these shall 
be the proBpo on*. (SOrah vii 154-156.) 

tf And rememoef when Moses said unto his 
people, O my people, remember the favour 
•d towards you, sineu He hath appointed 
prophets from among yon, and made you 
prints* (masters qf servants and other atten- 
dantsXsnd given you what He hath not given 
any (other] of tho peoples (as the morni/i and 
the qudils and other things > 0 mv people, 
enter the Holy Land whioh God hath decreed 
for yon (namely Syria), and tnrn notr back, 
lest ye turn losers.—They replied, 0 Moses, 
verify there la in it a gigantic people, of fAe 
remains of the tribe of *A'd, and we will net 
inter it*until they go forth from it; hut if 
they go forth from it, then wt will enter. 
—Thereupon two men, of those who feared to 
disobey God, namely Joshua and Caleb, of the 
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chiefs whom Moses sent to discover the circum - 
stances of the giants, and upon whom God had 
conferred favour, and who had concealed what 
they had seen of the state of the giants , except¬ 
ing from Moses, wherqfore the other chiefs be¬ 
came cowardly , said unto them , Enter ye upoa 
them through the gate of the city , and fear 
them'not t fir they are bodies without hearts ; 
abd when ye enter It, ye overcome; and upon 
God place your dependence, if ye be believers. 
—But ther said, 0 Moses, we will never enter 
it while they remain therein. Therefore go 
thou and thy Lord, and fight: for toe remain 
here.— Then Moses said, 0 idy Lord, verily I 
am not master of any bnt myself and my 
brother : therefore distinguish between us 
and the unrighteous people.— God replied, 
Verily It (namely the Holy Land) shall be for¬ 
bidden them forty years; they so all wander 
hi perplexity in the land: and be not thou 
solicitous for the unrighteous people.— The 
kmd through whioh they wandered was Only 
nine leagues in extent. They used to journey 
during the night with diligence / but in the 
monung they found themselves in the place 
whence they had set forth ; and they journeyed 
during the day in like manner. Thus they did 
until all of them had become extinct , excepting 
those who had not attained the age 6f twenty 
years ; and it is said that they were six hun¬ 
dred thousand. Aaron and Moses died in the 
desert t and mercy was their lot: but punish¬ 
ment was the lot of those. And Moses bogged 
his Lord, when he was about to die, that He 
would bring him as near as a stone's throw to 
tho Holy Land,- wherefore He did so. And 
Joshua was mads a prophet after the forty 
[▼ears], and he gave orders to fight against 
the giants. So he went pith those who wen 
with him, and fought agdinst them: and it was 
Friday ; and the sun stood still Jbr Mm awhile, 
until ne had made an end of fighting against 
them. (Sfirab v r 28-29.) 

“ $6roon [or Korah] was of the people of 
Moses (he was the son of Mi paternal uncle , 
and the ton of Ms maternal stunt, and he be¬ 
lieved in Atm); but he behaved insolently 
to Wards them; lor We had bestowed upon 
him suoh treasures that their keys were 
heavy burdens tot a-company of men endowed 
with strengthen number , as soms say , seventy; 
and some , forty* and some, tens and some, 
another number. Remember when Ills people 
((As believers among the children of Israel) said 
unto him, Rejoioe not exulfingly in the .abun¬ 
dance of thy wealth / for God leveth not those 
who so rejoioe; but seek to attain, by means 
of the wealth whioh God Hath given thee, the 
latter abode [of Paradise], by expanding thy 
wealth in the eervice qf God; and neglect not 
thy part in this world, to work therein for the 
world to names bnt be beneficent unto man¬ 
kind, by bestowing alms, as G6d hath been 
bettQfioent unto thee; and seek not to act 
corruptly in the earth; for God loreth not. 
tl)C corrupt doers. He replied, T have only 
boon given it on aeoouni of the knowledge 
that I possess. For he was the most learned 
of the children of Israel in the Law, after 
Moses and Aaron. God taith. Did he not 
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know that Qod hid destroyed before him, of 
the generations, those that were mightier 
than he in strength, and who had amassed, 
more abundance of wealth f And the wicked 
shall not be asked respecting their sins, be¬ 
cause God knoweth them :. therefore they shall 
be sent into the Fire without a reckoning. And 
Kdroon went forth unto his people in his 
pompi with hie many dependants mounted , 
adorned with garments of gold end silk, upon 
docked horses and mules. Those who desfrod 
the present iifo said, 0 would that wo had 
the like of that which hath been bestowed -on 
Kdroon in His world l Verily he is possessed 
of great good fortune!—But those unto whom, 
knowledge of what God hath promised in the 
world to come had been given, said unto them, 
Woe to you t The reward of Qod in the world 
to. come (which is Paradise) is better for him 
who beliereth sod workoth righteousness 
Mon that which hath been bestowed, on Kdroon 
in the present world / and none shall receive it 
but the patient in the service of God . And 
We earned the earth to cleave asunder and 
swallow up him and hla mansion, and he had 
no forces to defend him, in the plaoe of Qod, 
nor was hs of the [number of thel saved. 
And the next morning, those who had wished 
for his place the day before said, Aha 1 Qod 
enlargetn provision unto whom He pleaseth 
of Hie servants, and is sparing of it unto whom 
He pleaseth l Had not Qod been gracious 
unto us, He had caused [the earth] to cleave 
asunder and swallow up us I Aha 1 ths un¬ 
grateful for His benefits do not prosper 1 
(Sftrah xxviii. 76-82.) 

u Remember, when Moses said unto his 
people (when one of them had been slain, whose 
murderer was not known . and . they asked him 
to beg God that He would discover him to them , 
wherefore ha supplicated Him), Verily Qod 
oommandeth you to sacrifice a oow. They 
said, Dost thou make a jest of us t He said, 
I beg Qod to preserve me from being one of 
the foolish. So when they knew that he de¬ 
cidedly intended what he had ordered, they 
said, Supplicate for us thy Lord, that Hs 
may manifest to us what she ie; that is, what 
is her age, Moses replied, He saith, She ie a 
eow neither old nor young; 6uf of a middle 
ege,.between those two: therefore do as ye 
are commanded. They said, Supplioats for 
us thy Lord, that Hs mav manifest to us 
what is her colour. He replied, He saith, She 
is a red cow ; her oolonr is very bright: the 
rejoioeth the beholders. They said, Suppli¬ 
cate for us thy Lord, that Hs may manliest 
to us what she is, whether she be a pasturing 
or a working cow ; for oows of the description 
mentioned are to us liko one another: ana we, 
if Qod pletse, shell indeed bo rightly direoted 
to her, (In a tradition it is said, Had they 
not said, 4 If God pleaseshe hud not ever 
been manifested to than.) lie luplJod, U# 
saith, She is a cow not subdued by work that 
plougheth the grouod, nor doth she water the 
field: [she is] free from defects and the marks 
of work: there is no colour in her different 
from the rest o( her colour. They said, Now 
thou best brought the truth. And they sought 


her, and found her in the possession of the 
young man who acted piously towards hie 
mother, and they bought her for as much gold 
as her hide would odntain. Then they sacri¬ 
ficed her; but they were near to leaving it 
undone, on account of the greatness of her 
price. (And in a tradition it is said. Had 
they sacrificed any cow whatever, He had satis¬ 
fied them: but [hey acted hardly towards them¬ 
selves} so God acted hardly towards tjwm.) 
And when ye slew a eoul, and contended to¬ 
gether respecting it, (and Qod brought forth 
(Vo light] that whioh ye did conceal—Ml* is 
the beginning ef the story [end waa the occa¬ 
sion of the older to saermoe this particular 
oow,]) We said, Strike him (that is, ths slain 
person) with pkrt of her. So he was struck 
with her tongue: or the root of her tail, or, as 
some toy, with her right thigh ; whereupon he 
came to life , and said, Such-a-one and such-a - 
one slew me,—to the two sons of his uncle. 
And he died. They two [the murderers] were 
therefore deprived of (he inMeritanee, ana were 
slain. Thus- Qod ralfeth to life the dead, and 
showeth you His signs (Ms proof of His 
power), that peradventure ye may understand, 
and mow that He who is obis to raise to life 
one soitl is abls to raise to life many souls* 
Then your hearts became hard, 0 ye Jewe, so 
as not to accept the truth , after that, and they 
[were] as stones, or mors hard: tor of stones 
there are indeed tome from which rif ere gush 
forth; and of them there are indeed some 
that oleave asunder and water issueth from 
them; and of them there are indeed some 
that fall down through fear of Qod; whereas 
your hearts are not impressed, nor do they grow 
soft, nor do they become humble. But Qod is 
not heedless of that whioh ye do: He only 
reserveth yog unto your time. (Sfirah II. 68- 
69.) 

M Remember when Motes said to his young 
man Joshua the son of Nun, who served him 
and acquired knowledge from him, I will not 
cease to go forward until I reach the plaoe 
where the two etas (Ms Sea of Greece and the 
Sea of Persia^ meet, or travel for a long spaoe 
of time- An4 when they reaohed the plaoe 
where they (the two seas) met they forgot 
their fish: Joshua forgot to take it up , on their 
departure ; and Motes forgot to remind Aim; 
and it made its way in the sea by a holjow 
passage, God withholding the water from it. 
And when they had passed beyond that place, 
and proceeded until the time of the morning- 
meal on the following day, [Moses] said unto 
his young man, Bring us our morning-meal: 
we have experienced fatigue from this our 
tourney. He replied, What thinkest thou? 
When we repaired to the rock to rest at that 
place, I forgot the fish, and none made me 
forget to meution it but the Devil; and it 
made its way in the sea In s wonderful 
mauner.— Meets said, That (namely our loss 
of the fish) is what we were desiring: for it 
is a sign unto us of 'our finding him whom we 
teek. And they returned by the way that 
they had oome, following the footsteps, and 
came to the rode. And they found one of Oar 
servants (namely El-Khifr) unto whom Ws 
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had granted mercy from Us (<Aaf ii r the 
gift of prophecy in the opinion of tome, and the 
rank of a taint according to another opinion, 
which moot of the learned hold), and whom 
We had taught knowledge from Us respecting 
things unteen. — El-Bukhhree hath related a 
tradition that Motet performed the office of a 
preacher, among the children of Itrael, and f oat 
atked who wot. the moot knowing of men ; to 
which he mtwered, I ^—whereupon Uod blamed 
him for thie, becaute he did not refer the know¬ 
ledge thereof to Him. And God taid unto him 
bw revelation, Verily I have a servant at the 
place where the two teat meet, and he it,more 
Knowing than thorn Motet taid, 0 mg Lord, 
and how thall 1 meet with him t He antwered, 
Thou thalt take with thee a fith, and put it 
into a measuring vessel, and where thou shaft 
lose the fish, there it he. So he took a fish, 
andput it into a vessel. Then he departed, ana 
Joshua the eon of Sun departed with him, until 
theg came to the rock, where theg laid down 
their heads astd slept. And the fish became 
aaitated in the vessel, and escaped from it, and 
fill into the tea, and it made tit wag in the sea 
bp a hollow pottage, God withholding the water 
from the fisk to that it became like a vault over 
it: and when Moses* companion awoke, he for¬ 
got to inform him of the fith. 

“Moses said unto him [namely El-Khidr], 
Shall I follow thee, that thon fnayest toaen 
me [pert] of that whioh thou hast been 
taught, for a direction tmfo the F He answered, 
Verily thou canst not hare patience with me. 
For how oanst thou be patient with respect 
to that whereof thon oomprehendect not the 
knowledge?—He replied, Thon chalt find me, 
if God please, patient; and I will not disobey 
any eommand of thine* He said, Then if 
thon follow me, ask me not respecting any- 
thing: but be patient until I give thee an 
account thereof. And Mooes Assented to his 
condition. And they departed, walking along 
the shore oj . the . sea, until, when they em¬ 
barked in the ship that passed bg them, he, 
El-Khifr, made a hole in it, bg pulling out a 
pUmk or too planks from it on the outride bg 
means of an axe when it reached the middle of 
the sea. Moses taid tmfo Atm, Hast thou 
made a hole in it that thou mayest drown its 
people? Thou hast done a grievous thing.— 
{But it is relatsd that the water entered not the 
hole.) He replied, Did I not say. that thou 
couldst net have patience with me ? . [Moses] 
•aid, Chastise me not for my forgetfulness, 
t}or impose on me a difficulty in my case-r— 
And they departed, after theg had gone forth 
from the vessel, walking on, until, when they 
found a boy who had not attained the age of 
knowing tight and wrong, pUsging with other 
children t and he was the most beautiful oj them 
in cmihtsnance, and he (El-Khufr) slew him, 
Noses said onto him, Hast thon slain an inno¬ 
cent soul, without his having slain e.sonl? 
Thou hast dene an iniqnitons thing.—He re¬ 
plied, Did I mot say that thon couldst not have 
patience with[Moses] said, If lack thee 
concerning anything after this time, suffer 
me not to acconupeny thee. How best thou 
received from me an excuse for thg separating 
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thgseff from me. —And they departed [and 
prooeeded] until, when they came to the 
people of a oity (which was Antioch), they 
asked food of its people; but they refused to 
entertain them: and they found therein a 
wall, the height whereof too# a hundred cubits, 
whieh was about to fall down; whereupon he 
(El-Khijr) set It upright with his ht/nd. Moses 
•aid unto n\m, If thou wouldst, thou mightest 
have obtained pay for it, since they did not 
entertain us, notwithstanding our want qffrod. 
El-Khidr said unto Aim, This shall be a sepa¬ 
ration between me and thee; but before mg 
separation from thee, I will declare unto thee 
the interpretation of that which thotf couldst 
not bear with patienoe. 

“As to the vessel, H belonged to ten poor 
men, who pursued their business op the sea; 
and I desired to render it nnSouod: for there 
was behind them a king, an unbeliever, who 
took every sound vessel by force. And *s 
to the hoy, bis parents were believers, and wo 
feared that he would transgress against them 
rebelliously and impionsly: for, according to 
a tradition related bg Muslim, As wets consti¬ 
tuted bg nature an unbeliever, and had he lived 
he. had so acted ; wherefore we desired that 
their Lord should create tot them a better 
than he in -virtue, and [one] more disposed 
then he to filial piety. And God created Jar 
them a daughter, who married a prophet, and 
gave birth to a prophet, bp means of whom God 
directed a people to the right wag. And as to 
the wall, it belonged to two orphan youths 
in the oity, and beneath it Was a treasure 
buried, of gold and silver, belonging to them; 
and their father was a righteous man.; and 
thy Lord desired that they should attain 
their ego of htrongth end take forth their 
treasure through the meroy of thy Lord. 
Atod I did it not (i namely what hath been mer- 
Honed) 6f mine own will, but bg direction of 
God. This is the interpretation of that which 
thou couldst hot hear with patience. (Sfirah 
nviii. 59-81.)" 

The following remarks are taken from 
Sale's, notes of aI-Baif£wI.and other commen¬ 
tators :— 

“ There is a tradition that Moses was a 
very swarthy man; and thst when he put his 
hand into hie bosom, and drew it out again, 
it became extremely white and splendid, sur¬ 
passing the brightness of the sun. 

“ Moses .*had an impediment in his speech, 
whioh was occasioned hy the following*acci¬ 
dent. pharaoh one day tarrying him ih hit 
arms when a child,, he suddenly laid hold of 
hie beard and plucked it in a very rough 
manner, whieh nut Pharaoh into snob a pas¬ 
sion, that he ordered him to be put to death: 
but A'siyeh, his wife, representing to him that 
he wm but a ohild, who oould not distinguish 
between a burning coal and a ruby, he oitiered 
the experiment to be made; afid a live ooal 
and a ruby being set before Moses, he took 
the ooal and put it into his month, and burnt 
his tongpe; and. thereupon he was pardoned. 
—This is a Jewish story a little altered. 

“It is related that the midwife appointed 
to attend the Hebrew women, termed by • 
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Ikbtmklch appeared between the ayes of Moses 
Juv hi# birth, and touched with extraordinary 
affection for the ohild, did not discover him 
to the offioers, so that her mother kept biin 
in her house, and nursed him three rqpntlis; 
after which it was impossible for her to con¬ 
ceal in any longer, the king then giving 
orders to make the searohes more strictly. 

m The commentators say that the mother of 
Motes made an ark of the papyrus, and 
pitched it, and pnt in some cotton and 
having laid the ohild therein, committed it 
to the river, a branoh of whioh went into 
Pharaoh's garden: that the stream carried 
the ark thither into a fishpond, at the head of 
which Pharaoh was then sitting with his wife 
A siyeh, the daughter of Musahem; and that 
tit- king, having commanded it to be taken 
op and ppened, and finding in it a beautiful 
ohild, took a fancy to it, and ordered it to be 
brought up. Some writers mention a mira- 
raoalone preservation of Moses before he was 
pot into the ark; and tell us, that his mother 
having hid him from Pharaoh's officers in an 
oven, his sister, in her mother's absence, 
kindled a large fire In the oven to best it, net 
knowing the ohild was there; bat that he 
was afterwards taken out unhurt.'* 

MOSQUB. The Muhammadan 
plitce of worship, whioh is oalled hi Arablo 
uof/iif The term 11 mosque " is found 

in all European languages, and matt have beau 
derived from the Arablo form of the word, 
fg. Spanish, meiquita; Italian, moschen ; Ger¬ 
man, Moschee; French, mtnqnA i; English, 
meague or md$k. 

For an account of these buildings, see 
MASJID. 

MOTHER (1) Kindness toward! 
a mother is enjoined in the Qurln. Sftreh 
xlvL 14: “F# nave proscribed for men kind- 
nees towards hie parents. Hie mother bofe 
him with trouble, and brought him forth with 
trouble." 

(2) Mothers cannot be compelled to nurse 
tl sir children. 

(fi) Tboy are not, without their husband's 
permission, allowed to move them to a strange 
place, (Hidayoh, voL L pp. 886, 890.) 

MOURNING. , The period of 

mourning for the dead is restricted to three 
days, during which time the friends and rela¬ 
tives are expected tc visit the bereaved 
family, and offer up prayers for the departed 
and. speak words of eapaefation 
(/a‘*»yoA> But a widow prist observe the 
ouetom of mourning for a-period of four 
months ani top days, which period is oalled 
ihdad. During these poriode of mourning, it is 
the duty of all concerned to abstain from the 
use of perfumes and ornaments, and to wear 
soiled garment* Lamentation Wkff (Heb. 
bokkoh), tat the dead ie strictly forbiddefi by 
the Prophet (MishJeat, book, v. oh. vit), but- 
it ie nevertheless a common custom in the 
East, amongst all scots of Muhammadans. 
(See rirafitqn Nights; Lanes Modem JSavu- 
tiams ; Shaw's Travel* in JSorfary.) j 


MU AZZ1H 

MU'AHID (onV*#). One who enters 

into covenant Qahd) with another. An infidel 
who is permitted by a Muslim Government to 
enter iU towns and carry on traffic, t* a 
gimmi. [ziiimi.] 

ai-MU'AKBSHIR (/*d\). “The 

Deferrer." One of the ninety-nine' names or 
attributes of God. It does not ooour in the 
Qur'an, bnt |s given in the Hadis. 

MU'ALLIM A teacher in 

a sohool or mosque. AhMu’ollitnu *U 
AivtvaL “ Tho first teacher," is a term used 
by philosophers for Aristotle. Amongst the 
Sfius it is used for Adam, who is said to bn 
the first prophet. MvfnUimu *f-MaUPikah( 
n The teacher of angels," is alio used by the 
Sfifls for Adam, because it is said in the 
Qur'an, S fir oh ii. 81: u 0 Adeui, declare 
unto them (tho angels) their names." 

MU'ANAQAH (**\*«), Enfbny: 

ing, or throwing oneself on the neck of one's 
friend- A o Us tom especially enjoined by 
Muhammad. ( Mishhat , book xxii oh., Hi. 
pt. 2.} 

al-MU'AQQIRAT (u uitMtLM). Lit 

“ The succeeding one*,* A title given to the 
recording angels, [xjrajiu ^.-lunnur.] 

MU'JLWiyAH (Jkj ha*). The girth 

Uaiifah, and the founder of the Umaiyah 
tlynsity (the Ommiades). He was the son of 
Ahh Sufygn, one of the .leading Companions 
of Muhammad, and became Kbalifah on the 
death of al-Hosan, and is Regarded with great 
hatred by the Shf*ahs. He died i.x 60. He 
peas the first Khalifah wJ o made tho KhalT- 
faie hereditary. 

Ai-MDlAWWIZlT Lit. 

41 The seekers of refuge.” Tho two last 
chapters of. the Quriio. 

$firotu 1-Falaq (exfii), beginning yrith, 
** Say: I fiee for refuge to tho Lord of the 
Daybreak.’' 

SfiratU *n»Hfie (oxiv.) beginning', «Say: I 
flee for refuge to the Lord of mop." 

These chapters were ordered by Muham¬ 
mad to be felted after each stated prayer. 

( Muhkmt , book.lv. ch. xix. pt. 2.) 

MTT'AZ 1BN JABAt (jy-(#» aU.). 

One of ike most famous of the *< Companions." 
Me eras of the Banff Qatra), and was only 
twenty yean ef ego at the battle of Badr. 
Being well skilled m the Qnr'in, he wee left 
•1 M a kk a h . to instruct the people in the 
principles of Islam. He was also sent as the- 
head of a hand of collectors of taxes to south 
Arabia, and became Qfcfl of al-Yaman. After 
Muhammad's death, he heoatoe a leading 
person in the oounsels of Ahff Bakr and <17101?. 
and tras pladed in charge of Syria hy the 
latter gh^Ufah. He died at 


MU AZZIN The ealier of 

the oxen, or u summons to prayer:" In small 
mosques, the agin ie given by the Imizn. bnt 
in the larger ones, an ofiioiel is specially ap- 
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pointed for the propose. When the mosque 
hoe e minaret* he calls from the top of H, but 
in smaller plaoes of worship, from the sidb of 
tiie fflosaUe. The first mu’auin was Bilft], 
the son oi an Abyssipian slare-girl* and Mu¬ 
hammad is related to have said, M The 
oallers to prayer may expect Paradise, and 
whoever sotree in the offioe for seven years 
•hall be eared from hell fire.” (Mishkdt. book 
w. eh. *i) [a*ak.] 

(£'*”)• Lit. "Allowed.” 
A term need, in the religions and *6eremoni al 
law of I s l a m tot an action which a person 
may do or let alone, being attended with 
neither praise dor buna 

MUBARJLT (fyV*). 14 Mutual dis- 
chaige.” A term used in the law. of diroroe 
when a man says to his wife, 41 1 am dis¬ 
charged from the marriage between yon and 
me," and she consents thereto. It is the 
same as AAvA 

iicKUBDI’ u The* Pro¬ 

ducer or Beginner.” One of the nfaety-nine 
Bames or attribntea of God. It does not 
ocenr in the Qur’in, bat the idea is expiwssed 
in Sfirah lxxxv. 18: ** He produces' and re¬ 
stores.” 

MUBTADP (fru,*). Lit. "An 

inrenter.” A heretic, dr a broicher of new 
opinions. 

MUDABBAR A slave who 

hiss received hie freedom hi consequence of 
the master’s death, in .accordance with a pre¬ 
vious promise. 

MUDDA‘1 A plaiiitiff in 

a law-suit 

MUDD A* I - 1 ALAIH (del® jjou), A 

defendant in a law-suit. 

al-MUDDA§9IR (/jl*N). Lit. 

“ The Bnwrspped.” The title of the Lxxrrth 
Sfirah of the Qur’in, in the first verse of 
which the word ooonrs. 44 O.Thou, enwrapped 
in thv mantle, arise and preach.” This is 
considered by some to be the earliest Sfirah 
in the Qur’in, but others think it was the 
xentfc [kukxmxad.] 

MUFARRIflU ’L-A^ZAN (cA* 
Lit. u The making cheerful 

under affliction.” A term need by pious Mus¬ 
lim s for a Spirit of resignation in affliction, 
which, they say, is to be prodnoed by possess¬ 
ing faith with a firm belief in the decrees 
of fate. ('Abdu V-Kassiq’s Diet of $i\fl 
•Term.) 


'MUFSID (juju). 44 a pernicious 

person.” It occurs In the Quinta frequently, 
ay. Sfirah ii. 219: 14 God knoweth tod font 
dealer (sm/std) from the fair dealer 
(stuf/iA).” 

MUFTI The offioer who 

expounds the law. He assists the Qifi, or 
judge, snd supplies him with/of tods, or ded- 
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sions. He must be learned in the Qur’in and 
Hadis, end in the Muslim works of law. 

ajl-MUQBNI “ The Bn- 

rieher.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It is referred to in the 
Qur’in, SQrah iv. 129: “ God can make both 
independent (tit .' enrich *) out of His abun¬ 
dance.” 

MUHADAgAH Lit. 

M Discoursing together.” A term used by the 
$fifio for the celling. of a person by God 
through some outward means, as when, Ac¬ 
cording to the Qur’in, Sfirah xxviii. 80, God 
spoke to Moses out of a tree. (<Abdu *r- 
Rassiq’i Diet, of $ufi Terms.) 

MU^ADDig (1) The 

Mmtor of » ?m<H| or sots and word* of 
Mofaumnad. (8) One learned In the Tradl- 
tions. 

al-MUHAIMIN ((j^etJI). “ The 

Protector.” One of .the ninety * nine naneo 
or attributes of God. It oconrs in. the Qor’ia, 
Sfirah fix. 28, 44 He is . . . the Protector." 

MUHAJIR From hijrah , 

44 flight.” One who performs hifrah either by 
CJ) leering Makkah ifl company with the 
Prophet, or (2) leaving a country ruled by an 
infidel power, or (8) by fleeing from what 
God has forbidden. 

MUHAJIRUN The pi. 

'Of The exiles or refugees. A term 

used for all those converts to Itlim who fled 
with their Prophet from Makkah. Under 
the title are also inohtdod all who from time 
to time Jbbed Muhammad at al-Madlnah, 
either from Makkah or from any other 
quarter, np to the taking of Makkkh In 
t-®* & They rank first in order amongst the 
Companions of the Prophet. 

MUHALLIL (JU-). Lit; * One 

who makes lawful” The man who marries 
a divorced wife in order to make her lawful 
for her former husband if he wish to marry 
her. [dtvobob.] 

MUHAMMAD Lit. "The 

PfniMd Om.” Sometime, spelt Mohammed, 
Mohomed, or Mahomet. 

Muhammad, the founder of the religion 
generally known ae Muhammadanism, but 
ealled by its own adherents Istfim [islam J,. 
was the posthumous son of 'Abdu ’Iltb, by 
his wife Amin*h. ‘Abdu ’Uih belonged to 
the familv of H&shim, which wae the noblest 
tribe of the Qroaish section of the Arabian 
race, and said to be direetly deeoended from 
Ishmael The father of 'Abdn llfih and the 
grandfather of Mnhemmad, was 'Abdn 1- 
MuttUibf’who bold the high offloe of custo¬ 
dian of the Ka'bah. [ka'bah.] The same 
year whleh saw the dectrnetion of the Abys- 
sinifin invader, and formed an epoch in the 
history of Arabia, known as the fcra of' the 
Elephant, bn acoount of the vast array of 
elephants the invaders brought with them, 
witnessed the birth of Muhammad. Mnh*m« 
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mad is said to ha*# boon born about fifty-five 
days attar tba attack of Abrahah, or on the 
12th day of the month RabTu 'l-Awwal of llii 
first year of tho Bra of the Elvphant, which 
M. Oaaaain de Perceval believe# to have been 
the fortieth year of tho reign of Chosroes the 
Qreat ( Katra Antuhinoan), and calculate# 
the date to have been August 20th, a.u. 670 
(see voLi pp. 282,288). According toSprepger, 
it waa April 20th, a.n. 671 (Da* Leben and 
dig Lehn dig Mohammad , vol. 1. p. 188.) 

Muhammad waa born at Makkah. And 
immediately upon bis birth, his mother, 
Amin ah, sent a special messenger to inform 
*Abdu 'l-Mottalib of the news. The mes¬ 
senger reached the chief as he sat within 
the sacred enclosure of the Ka'bah, in the 
midst of his sons and principal men and he 
arose with joy and went to the house of 
Aminah. He then took the child in his arms, 
and went to the Ka bah, and gave thanks to 
God. The Quraiah tribe begged the grand¬ 
father to name the child after some member 
of the family, hut ‘Abdu TMnttalib said, “ 1 
desire that the God who has created the 
child on earth may be glorified in heaven, 
and he called him Muhammad, ** the praised 
one." 

Al-Hiil*, on the authority of Makhifcoi 
(quoted by Abu l-Kirin', p. 59), says that on 
the night that Muhammad was born, the 
palaoo of Oboeroes wss shaken, and fom Ueu 
of its turrets fall; the Urea of the Persians 
were extinguished, which had not Iweu extin¬ 
guished before for a thousand years ; sad tho 
lake Skwah sank. 

It was not the custom of the better class 
of women amongst the Arabians to nurse 
their children, and consequently the infant, 
toon after his birth, was made qver to $u- 
. waibah, a slave-girl of his uncle Abb LaEab. 
8uwaibah had a son, whose name was Mae- 
ruh, whom she nursed at the same time, end 
she had also nursed Hamsfih, Muhammad's 
uncle, and Abft Sklimah ; so that those three 
mao were hia foster-brothers. 8uwaibah only 
suckled Muhammad for a few days, when the 
child was made over to Halimah, a woman of 
the tribe of the Banii Sa‘d. Halimah was the 
daughter of ‘Abdb ll&b Abft Zu'sib, the eon 
of al-H&rif, and she took Mubxnmied to hor 
desert home, amongst the Banu Sa*d, where 
he remained for a period of two years. Th# 
foster-brother sudkied by Halimah was *Abdu 
ll&h, and his foster-sisters Anisah and Hsri- 
mah. 

The following story connected with Mu¬ 
hammad's stay with Halimah is relatad by 
Abft 1-Fidft* (p. 64). Whan some time passed, 
Muhammad and bJe foster-brother went out 
to a distance from the house, when Halimah’s 
son came to bis mother and eaid, “Two men 
clothed in white raiments have taken hold of 
the Quraiah boy, and have thrown him down 
and havo ripped open his bally." So Hali- 
mah and her husband went to th# place where 
*.ae child was, but found him standing on hie 
feet And they eaid, “ What has happened to 
thee child 7" And ho answered sod said, 
* Two men osms to me, and threw me down 


and ripped up my belly." Then Halunah'e 
husband said to her,“ I greatly fear that this 
boy has got the epilepsy." So they took him 
to bis mother Aminah. And Halimah said 
to Aminah, “ I am afraid he is possessed ef a 
devil” But Aminah said, 44 What in tba 
world can Satao haye to do with my son that 
he should be his eueiny ? " 

This eirouinstance has been regarded as 
the miracle when Gabriel oame ana took out 
the heurt ef the child apt! weshed it from tho 
Btains of originul sin. And some commenta¬ 
tors say the first verse ef the xcrvth Sftrah 
of the Qur’pn alludes to it: “ Have we not 
opened thy breast ? ” 

Muhammad ever retained a moat grateful 
recollection of the kindness he had received 
from the Banu Sa 4 d, and, in after years, be 
used to say, u Verily I am tba most perfect 
Arab amongst you. My descent is from the 
Qnraish, and my speech is the tongue of the 
Banu Sa‘d.” 

fn his sixth year, Muhammad was taken by 
hie mother to al-Madinah, but on the return 
journey she fell sick, aud died at a place 
called al-Abwh', where hor body waa buried. 
In subsequent years, Muhammad visited his 
mother's tomb at al-Abwd', and wept over it, 
saying, M This is the grdye of my mother; 
the Lord both permitted me to visit it, and I 
sough! leave to pray for her salvation, but it 
was not granted. Bo I palled my mother to 
leinombranoe, and the tender memory of her 
overcame me, and I wept." 

The little orphan waa then parried on to 
Makkah by tfmm AJman,who. although young 
in years, became his faithful nurse and com¬ 
panion. The charge of Muhammad was now 
undertaken by ‘Abdu 'l-Muttallb, but the old 
ohief died two years afterwards, and the 
oblld waa committed to the cam of his pater¬ 
nal uncle, Abft Tallh. When Muhammad 
was twelve years old, he waa taken by hia 
unde on a mercantile journey to Syria, and 

{ >roceeded (Is far as Basra. The expedition 
sated for some months. According to the 
Muslim historian, AbO r l-Fida\ it was at 
BuprO that Muhammad met the Ohristian 
monk Bmhaira', who if related to have sajd to 
Abft 'filth, “Return with this youth* and 
guard him from the hatred of the Jews; for 
great dignity awaits this your brother's son." 
It was on this journey that. Muhammad was 
brought in oontact with the profession of 
Christianity In Syria, and had an opportunity 
of obtaining some information as to the na-' 
tional and social customs of Ohriatiana. Her- 
must hive also passed through many Jewish 
settlements. It is, therefore, nigh lv probable 
that it was- on tha occasion of this journey 
that Muhammad's mind became first Lm- # 

{ ireesed with the absolute necessity of raform- 
ng, hot only the gross idolatry of Makkah, 
hut the degrading social habits of tba Arabian 
people. 

After this journey, the youth of Mohammad 
teems to have been passed uneventfully, but 
all authorise# agree in aaoribing to him a cor¬ 
rectness of manner, and a purity of morals, 
which were at that time rare amongst the 
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people of Makkah. The fait character and 
nononrahla hearing of the unobtrusive youth 
won the approbation of the citizen* of Mak- 
kab, and ny common consent he received the 
title of “ The Faithful.* 

Between the years A.D. 580-390, tho sacri* 
legions war bioko out between the Qureieh 
and the Banfi Hawilzin, which lasted for 
nearly ten years, (n two of the contest*. 
Muhammad, though only a lad, accompanied 
his anolos in their looel wars. They were 
called “ sacrilegious * because they Were car¬ 
ried on during the sacred months, when fight¬ 
ing was forbidden. 

The youth of Muhammad passod away 
without any other incidents of Interest. At 
this .ported he was employed, like other lads, 
in tending, the shoep and goats of Makkah 
upon the neighbouring hills and valleys. He 
used afterward to allude to his shepherd 
life, and say it comported with his prophetic 
office, oven as it did with that of Moses and 
David: 44 erily there hath been do prophet 
who hath not performed tho work of a step- 
herd * 

When Muhammad had roaohed his twenty- 
fifth year, on tho recommendation of his 
uhole, Abtl Xftlib, ho entered tho servioo of 
Khadijah. a rich widow of Makkah. She 
was of the Quraish tribe, the daughter of 
Kh owailld |bn Asad. With Maisarah, her 
servant, Mnbammad was placed in charge of 
tho widow’s merchandise, and he again tra¬ 
velled the tame rente which he had traversed 
thirteen years bofore with his uncle. His 
journey again oxtehded as far as Bu*rfi, a 
city about sixty miles to the east of tho river 
Jordan. Ho visited Aleppo and Damascus, 
and was doubtless brought in frequent con¬ 
tact with both Jews and Christians, and had 
another opportunity of obtaining that super¬ 
ficial acquaintance with the Jewish and 
Christian faiths, whioh enabled him in after 
years to embody so much of the teaching of 
tho Bible in tho verses of the Qur'an. 41 The 
mutual animosity of Jew towards Christian,” 
says Mr. Stobart, “though they professed to 
worship the true God, though they appealed 
to tho jld Testugionk and both Equally re¬ 
vered the name of Abraham, and professed 
to abhor that idolatry fn whioh he bad* been 
bred, may have lei Muhammad Ip think that 
possibly more divine troth lay hid in both 
those systems of belief, though covered and 
ooncealed by human inventions, and may 
have suggested to him the possibility of form¬ 
ing out of these oonfiictfng elements one 
single simple catholic creed, and of thus 
uniting mankind in the worship and lev# pf the 
great Father pf all,* (Stobart’s is Jam, p. &V) 
Mehammsd having proved himself faithful 
in the commercial interests of his mistress, was 
scon rewarded with her hand in marriage. 
When Mnbaimnad married her she was a 
widow of forty years of ago, au«l had been 
air end y twice married, and had borne to her 
/owner husbands, two sons and a daughter. 
The Uouxo of Muhammad and Khadtjah was 
a bright and happy one, and their marriage 
fortunate and fruitful. Two sons and four 
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daughters wore its issue. Their eldest son 
| was al-Qisim, whp died at the age of 
two years, whence Muhammad was some¬ 
times called Abu 'LQj&rim, or the father of 
al-Q&alm. The other son, 'Abdu Hib, sur- 
named at-Tkhir and ei-Xaiyib, died in in¬ 
fancy. The fonr daughters were Zainab, 
Ruqalyah, Umm Qnlsftm, and Fltfmah. 
[ran UAH.] 

During nor Ufetimo, Khadtjah wal Muham¬ 
mad's only wife, and no always looked neck 
to this period of his life wHn fond remeih- 
branco. When the world called him' an im¬ 
postor and a cheat, Khadfiah was the first to 
acknowledge him to be the u Apostle of God.” 
Indeed, so much did he dwell upon the mutual 
love of Khadijab and hhqself, that the envious 
‘Ayishah declared herself more jealous of this 
rival, who was dead, than of all the living 
rivals who contested with her the affection of 
the Prophet. 

As yet Muhammad was almost a stranger 
to the outside world, but he pow obtained 
some reputation among his iettow men, by 
taking a prominent part in the refuacitation 
of an old league, called the Federation of the 
Fulfil [im.FU ’l-vuxul], formed in ancient 
times for the repression of acts of lawlessness 
within the ti^li of Makkah. A new compact 
was formed between four or five of the chief 
families of Makkah for the protection of the 
weak and oppressed, and Muhammad was 
one of the most prominent movers in this 
federation, tho revival of whioh resulted 
mainly from his offorts. 

In his thirty-fifth year, he settled by his 
doeiSion a grave difficulty, which had sprang 
up during the reoonstruotien of the Ka*beh, 
regarding the pleoing of the snored stone, 
and which almost threatened to plunge tho 
whole of Arabia into another of their oft- 
recurring wars. 

The Ka'hah was toe low in the buijdifig, 
and the QarOish wished to. raise it higher, and 
so they demolished it. When H Was rebuilt 
as (or as the position of the BWLek Stone, the 
question aroso, who should be the honoured 
Instrument of raising the sacred relic into its 
place, for each tribe olaixned the honour. 

> Then the oldest citizen arose and said ," Mj 
advice is that the man who first eiitoreth by 
the gate of the Banfi Shafbah, shall fife 
seleotpd umpire in this dHHonlt question, or 
shall himself plaoe the stone.” The proposal 
was agreed upon, and the first man who en¬ 
tered the gate waa he who was known as cof-s 
Amhti u The Faithful,” Mubamifiad, the ebn of 
*Abdu 9HUt. Mubommad decided upon an ex- 

^ iont, whioh served to satisfy the eontond- 
parttns. The stone was plaoed on a cloth, 
and eaoh tribe shared fh the hoxvofit of rais¬ 
ing it, by tAkihg hold of the doth. The stone 
being thus deposited in its proper plooe, the 
Quraish built on without interruption, and 
the great |doi Hubei was placed in the centra 
of the sacred edifice, and around were ranged 
the various other idols of the Arabian people. 
M This circumstance/ says Sir William Muir, 
j “ strikingly illustrates the absence of any 
j paramount authority at Mecca at this time. 

47 
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A ouriouf itory it related of on attempt made 
about this period to gain the rule of Meoee. 
The aspirant wee Otbm&n, llrat cousin of 
Khadija’a father. A Ho was disRatbiGed, oe the 
legood goes, with the idolatrous system of 
Mecca* and travelled to the court of' the 
Homan £mperor, whero he was honourably 
entertainod* and admitted to Christian bap¬ 
tism. He returned to Mecca, and on the 
strength of an imperial grant, real or pre¬ 
tended, laid claim to the government of the 
city. But his claim was rejected* and he dud 
to Syria* where he found a refuge with the 
GhossAnide prince. But emissaries from 
Meets, by the aid of gifts, counteracted his 
authority with the prince, and at fast pro¬ 
cured his death. M —Muir's Life of Mahomet, 
new ©d. p. 31.) 

Shortly* after the rebuilding of the Kirbah, 
Muhammad adopted 'All, the Aon of his 
friend and former guardian. ALA 'j'alib a Ali 
was at this time only six ^aar* old. About 
this period be admitted to hi* closest intimacy 
another person, unconnected with him by 
family ties, but .of more equal age. This was 
Zaid. a slave-boy belonging to jCbadijah, who, 
to gratify her- hushaud, made him a present 
of the slave. Zaid whs the son-of H«iri*ah, 
of the Band *Pgrah, a tribe which occupied 
the regiou of Booth Syria, and hod beou taken 
captive And sold to Khadjfjab'H grandfather da 
a slave* When QAnsah heard that Muham¬ 
mad possessed Zaid, he came tc Mukkuii aud 
offered a large payment for his releuae. Mu¬ 
hammad summoned Zaid, and gave hioi tlio 
option to go or stay. Zaid elected to stay, 
and Muhammad, delighted with his faithful¬ 
ness, gave him his liborty, and adopted him 
aa his son. The freed man was henoeforth 
known as Zaid ibn Muhammad, 

44 Muhammad was now approaching his for¬ 
tieth year, and increased contemplation aud 
reflection engaged hia miud. Tho idolatry 
and moral debasement of hia people pressed 
heavily upon him, and the dim and imperfect 
shadows of Judaism and Christianity excited 
doubts without satisfying then): and his 
mind was perplexed with uncertainty as to 
what was toe true religion.** (Muir’s Lifk of 
Mahomt, uew ed. p. 36.) 

It is probable that it was at this time Mu* 
hainmsd composed tlioso bqrahs of the Qur'an 
which express the anxious yearning of an 
inquirer rather than the more positive teach¬ 
ing of an Apostle, and we would assign to 
this period the following verses of ihoQur’An, 
which, according to Muhammadan commen¬ 
tators, are admitted to be of a very early 
date (See Jftlilu 'd-din's Ityrin.) 

Suratn VAsr (dii.):— 

I swear by tho declining day I 
44 Verily, inn as lot is cast amid destruction, 
*• Save those who bolieve and do the things 
which be right, and enjoin truth and enjoin 
caoIi other to be putient; 

. Sitratu l-*Adiyat (c.):— 

* " By the snorting chargers I 
“ Aud those that dash off sparks of Are J 
44 And those that scour ,to the attaok at 
looru, 


“ And stir therein the dust. Aloft; 

*• And cloavo therein their midway through 
a host I 

444 Truly, man is to his Lord ungrateful. 

“ And of this he is himsolf a witness; 

“ And truly, ho is vehement. In jtbq lovo of 
this world'H good. 

44 Ah I hnowotb he not, that when that 
which is in the graves shall he laid bait, 

** And that which is iu men's breasts shall 
be brought forth, 

14 Verily their Lord shall op that day bo in¬ 
formed concerning tliom ? " 

Suratu 'l-Fktiliuh (!•) :— 

44 Praise be to God, Lord of all the worlds, 

4 * The compassionate, the merciful! 

41 King of the day of reckoning 1 
44 Thee <si/y do we worship, and to Thee do 
we cry for liolp. 

4 * Guido Thou us on the straight po lit, 

44 The path of those to whom Thou hast 
been gracious;—with whom thou art not 
angry, and who go not astray.** 

The latter Surah Is the Fatihah, or initial 
prayer, Ac., often recited iu public worship, 
and it appears to contain, if not the very 
words, at All events tho gist of the •lastly 
prayer of an anxious add inquiring soul. 

These Silrans were moot probably follow oil 
by others of a similar character, being poeti¬ 
cal offusions rathor then express enunciations 
of any definite teaching,. For example, Surahs 
ci., xcv., civ., xoii., xci., cvi. 

Muhammad scorns to have employed him- 
self in such meditations as find expression *in 
those Surahs, some years before hi assumed 
the oflice of a divine teacher, for It waa but 
slowly and by degrees that be waa led on to 
bolieve that he was really callod of God, to 
preach a reformation both to his own people 
and to all maukind. 

Bewildered by his own speculations amidst 
uncertain flickering* of spiritual light, Mu¬ 
hammad spent some time in retirement, and 
in, the agonies of distress ropeatedjy medi¬ 
tated suicide. Perplexed with the myste¬ 
rious destiny of man and the failure of re¬ 
peated revelations, he would fall into oestaiic. 
reveries, and it was during oue of these sea¬ 
sons of retirement, In the cave of llira', that 
he believed an angql appeared to him in a 
dreatn, and that the first revelation came. 
According to the traditions collected by al 
Bufchiri and Muslim (soo Arabia edition, aa 
Matthew’s'translation In the Mi*kkal is defec¬ 
tive in several very important particulars), the 
first communication waa msdo to Muhammad 
in a dream. 

'Ayishah relates: “The first revelations 
which the Prophet of God received were In 
tree dreams. He never dreamed but it came 
to pass as regularly as the dawn of day 
After this the Prophet went into retirement, 
and he used to seclude himself iu s cave iu 
Mount QirA', and worship there day aud 
uight He would, whenever he wished, return 
to his famijy at Makkah,' and then go back 
again, talcing with him the necessaries of life. 
Thun he continued to retnru to Kkadyah 
from Mine to time, liutil one day tho revela- 
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tied came down to him, and the angel (Malak) 
oame to him and said, 4 Read * (igra 9 ) ; bat the 
Prophet raid, 4 1 am not a reader.' And the 
Prophet related that the angel took hold of 
him, and squeezed him as much a* he cbuld 
hear, and then aaid again, 4 Read'. and the 
Prophet.aald, 1 1 am not a reader.' Thoti the 
angel took, hold of him a second timo. and 
squeezed him as math as he ooold bear, and 
then let him go, and said, 4 Read'; then the 
Prophet said, * I am not a reader.' Then the 
angel again aataed the Prophot, and sqoeeted 
him, and.said:— 

4 Read thoq, in the name of thy Lord who 
created;— 

‘Greeted tqan out of clots of blood:— 
Read thou I For thy Lordris the moat 
Beneficent, 

4 Who hath tanght the use of the pen;— 

4 Hath taught man that which he kn^wctli 
not' 

. (Sea Qar in; Sfiratn V Alaq (kctL), 
the first fire verses.) 

Then the Prophet repeated the wortls with a 
trembling 1 he&rt. And he returned (i.e. from 
Hirlf to Mtkkah) to Khadfjah, and said-' 
4 Wimp me up wrap me up/ And they wrapped 
him up in a garment until his fear was dis¬ 
pelled ; and he told KhadiUb what had ob 
cur red, and he said to Khadijah. 4 1 was 
afraid 1 should diet' Then KhadLiuh Said, 
4 Ho, it will not be so, I Swear by God, He 
will, merer make thee melancholy or ead. 
For you are kind to your relative*, you 
spoak the truth, you are faithful in trust, you 
bear the afflictions of the people, you spend 
in good works what you gain in trade, you 
are hospitable, end you assist your fallow 
men.' After this ghadilah took the Prophet 
to Waraqah, who was the son of her unole, 
and amid to him, 4 0 son of my uncle, hear 
what your brother's son says to you' Then 
Warhqab said to the Prophet * O son of my 
uncle, what do you see ?' Then the Prophet 
told Waraoah what be had seen; and Wara¬ 
qah said. ^This is the Nianut fiVAitus] which 
Hod sent to Mesea. 0 would to Hod I were 
young in this time I and would to God I were 
Hving at the timo of your people turning you 
outl’ The Prophet said, will mrpeople 
turn me out 2 ‘ And Wsrtqab said, 4 Yea. 
No man has ever come as you havotcome, 
and not been held in enmity; but if I should 
lire to that day, I will give you groat help.' 
Waraqah toon died, and after that the reve¬ 
lation ceased (is for a time).'' 

The first vision was followed by a conai* 
ddrsble period, during which no furtlier 
revelation was given, and during which Mu¬ 
hammad suffered much, mental depression, 
prtfnm] 

44 During this period," al-Bokh&risays. 44 the 
PropbSt was very sorrowful, so much so that 
he wished to throw himself from the top of a 
hill to destroy himself.” 

But after a lapse of time, as be was wrapped 
up in his garments and lay stretehod upon hie 
carpet, the ar^el is said to have again ad¬ 
dressed him, in the chapter which begins 
(Birth lxxiv.)- 


u 


0 thou enwrapped in thy mantle, 
Arise and preach " 

Muhammad then believed himself to be a 
commissioned Apostle, the messenger and the 
prophet of God, sent to reclaim a fallen 
people to the knowledge and service oi Ihpir 
God. His revelations were God's Book, and 
his sayings the utterances of inspiration. 

The first convert to Islam was his faithful 
wife gh*d?jah,the two next, 4 Ali and Zaid, 
hie adopted children, and afterwards hie old 
trusted friend, Abu Bakr, 44 the True." Then 
followed ‘UBmitf. who was a grandson of r Abdu 
1-MuttaJib; Talbah, the renowned warrior of 
after days, and 4 Abdu *i ttahmin, a merchant 
of some consequence. The now oonverte 
soon numbered Some fifty souls, either 
memhers of the Prophets family or his 
dearest friends. 

An important change now occurred in the 
relations of Muhammad with the citiiena of 
Hakkah. Their hostility was aroused/and 
the Muslims were subjected to some perse¬ 
cution and indignity. It Was not, however, 
until some three years of bis ministration had 
elapsed that siiv general opposition Fas or¬ 
ganized. Hostility once excited Soon showed 
itsolf in sets of violence. Sa‘id, a youthful 
convert, was attacked whilst leading a party 
of Muslims in prayer. He defended himaolf, 
and struck one of his opponents with a camol 

f oad. It was, says 8ii William Muir, 44 the 
rst blood spilt in the cause of Islim." 

In the fourth yoar of his mission, Muham 
mad took possession of the bouse of Arqam 
> rocent convert), and there held meeting* 
or those who wished to know the teaching of 
the Prophet more perfectly. 

The house of Arqam was in front of the 
Ka‘baH, and was therefore in a convenient 
position. So famous did it beoomd as the 
birth-place of believers, that it was after¬ 
wards styled the 44 House of Islim.*' 

At the number of believers increased, so 
didi the enmity of the persecutor, and in order 
to escape the danger of perversion, Muham¬ 
mad recommended such of his followers who 
wero'without protection to seek an asylum in 
a foreign land, ttloten men, aoeompanled 
by their families, set opt for the port of 
Snueiba, Where, finding two vessels about to 
sail, they embarked in haste, and were eciir 
veyed to Abyssinia.- 

Here they met with a kind reoeptlon from 
the Negus or king, and their period of exile 
Was passed in poaoe and oOmfort This is 
termed the first hijrah, or 44 flight," to Abys¬ 
sinia, as ^istfaguishod from tho later and more 
extensive emigration to the same land. In 
three months the refugees returned to Mak* 
kah. 

About Shis time a strange episode occurred, 
In which Muhammad sought a compromise 
with his people, by admitting their god* into 
his system as intercessors with the Supreme 
Being. While the Quraisb sat beneath the 
Ka'bah, he recited the following Sfimh as an 
inspired message (liii):— 

44 And eee ye not Lit and 4 Uxai, 

And Man (if the thiid besides ? 
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These are exalted females , 

And verify their inlet cession is to be hoped 

f°r. m 

The idolaters wore reconciled, and bowed 
before the God of Muhammad. Bui hie heart 
mote him, and not long after the obnoxious 
lines (those in Hallos) were said to be recalled 
b j Gabriel, as suggested by tho Evil One, and 
there was substituted the uncompromising 
denunciation of idolatry, from which ho nsver 
after swerved 

M What 1 shall there be male progeny unto, 
yon, and females onto him ? 

“ That indeed wore au unjust partition. 

“ Thev are naugbt bat name* which ye and 
your fathers base invented,** 

In tho sixth year of his mission, the cause 
of Muhammad was strengthened by the Acces¬ 
sion of two powerful citizens, Hamxab aud 
'Uhiap. Uamigh was the unclo and also the 
foster-brother of the Prophet, a man of dis¬ 
tinguished bravery, whose heroism earned for 
him the titlo of the ** Lion of God.” ‘Umar 
was a bold impulsive spirit, tho very man 
needed to give strength to a causa, one who 
in a remarkable manner loft tho imprean of 
hie character upon the religious system ho 
embraoed. He snooeoded Abu Bakr In ibe 
KheHfaU. and loft the stamp of his fierce 
warlike spirit upon IsUiu. fuiuU.1 

Alarmed at the bold pari which Muhammad 
and his followars ware now able to assume 
the QuraUh formed a hostile confederacy, hi 
whioh all intercourse with the Muslims and 
their importers was suspended The soya' 
rity of tne ban at last overreached its ebjoor, 
for the sympathies of the people were eulistod 
by their privation in favour of Muhammad 
and iua followers. The interdict was can- 
oelled and the Hishimites restored to freedom. 

In the beginning of tho tenth yoar ol 
bis mission, and m the fiftieth uf his life, 
Muhammad last his faithful and devotod wife 
Khadijah. For twenty-five years she had 
beoa his oounsellor and support, and his grio. 
at her death at first was inconsolable. She 
was sixty-five years old when she died. Abu 
T&lib, the Prophet's unole and guardian, died 
a few weeks afterwards. HU conversion to 
Islim h a matter of uncertainty. Within two 
months of the death of Khadijah (who was 
his only wile during her lifetime), tlio Prophot 
married Saudah, the widow of one of the 
Abyssinian emigrants, and also betrothed 
himself to ‘Ayishali, the daughter of his 
friend Abfi Bakr, then but a girl of seven 
years. 

Aba TMib had hardly been buried a fort¬ 
night when Muhammad, followed only by his 
faithful attendants, set out on an adventurous 
.mission to a place sixty miles to the 

east of Makkah, and tho nearest city of im¬ 
portance. He went first to the three prin¬ 
cipal men of the city, and explained the 
object of his mission, and invited them tc the 
honour of supporting him in sustaining the 
now faith. But be failed in producing con¬ 
viction. Muhammad remained at aft-fft'if ten 
days, but with no success. The mob, stirred 
up to hasten tho departure of the unwelcome 


visitor, hooted at him in the streets, and 
ilted him with stones, and at last compelled 
to flee out of the city. They cussed 



fully two miles across the sandy plain, 
until wearied and mortified, he took refuge 
for the night in a neighbouring garden, where 
he spent sometime in earnest prayer. (Muir, 
2nd ed., p. 114.) 

Reinvigorated by tho rest, he set forth on 
the return journey to Makkah. 

Repulsed from aft-Ti'if, and Utterly hope¬ 
less at home, the fortunes of Muhammad 
seemed dark, but hope dawned at last from 
an unexpected quartet. At che yearly- pil¬ 
grimage, a little group of worshippers from 
al-Maamah was attracted and won over at 
Mina by the preaching of Islim, joined his 
mission, and the following yoar they met Mu¬ 
hammad and took tho oath of allegiance 
which is known as the first Pledge of'Aqabah 
This little party consisted of twelve meu ; ten 
were of the Rha xraj and two ol the Ana 
tribe. Thoy plighted their faith to Muhammad 
a a follows:—“ We will not worship any but 
one God,' we will not steal, neither will we 
commit adultery, nor will wo kill our chil¬ 
dren; we will not slander in anywise} and we 
will oboy the Prophot in everything that is 
Jusl* 

At al-Madinah the claims of the now Pro¬ 
phet fouud a ready rosponse. A teacher was 
demited from Makkah to al-Madlnah, and 
the bow faith spread with marvellous rapi¬ 
dity. 

Tlio hopes of Muhammad were now fixed 
on arMadinah, visions of his journey north¬ 
wards doubtless flitted before Ids imagination 
and the musing of the day, reappeared in bis 
midnight slumbers. 

He dreamed that he was swiftly carried 
by Gabriel on a winged steed past sl-Madlnab 
to the Temple of Jerusalem, where he was 
welcomed by tho former Prophets all as¬ 
sembled in solemn conclave. From Jerusalem 
ho seemed to mount upwards, and to asoond 
from one heaven to another, until be found 
himself ip the awful presenoe of his Maker, 
who dismissed him with the order (hat he 
should command his followars to prey five 
times a day. |mi*baj, buxxq.J 

When the time of pilgrimage again arrived, 
Muhammad found lumsolf surrounded by an 
enthusiastic hand of seventy dieo/ples from 
al-Madinah, who in a secret defile at' Mini 
plighted their faith, the second £Mg* of 
Aqabah , whereby they promised to receive 
and defend the Faith at the risk ol their own 
lives. After this Muhammad determined to 
quit Makkah, and the command was given, 
“ Depart unto al-Madinah, for the Lord hath 
verily given you brethren in that oity, and a 
house ip whioh ye may find refuge.” And so, 
abandoning house and home, the Muslims sot 
out secretly in little parties for al-Madinah^ 
where the numbers soon reaohed to about 
one hundred and fifty, counting Women and 
children. Muhammad, with Ahfi B ak r and 
‘All, with their families, were left almost 
alone in Makkah. The Quraieh held a ootmcil, 
and determined to slay Muhammad; out 
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befog warned of tholr designs, he esoap«d to 
Mount Sour, near Makkah. whtro hr hid him¬ 
self three days In a care, and after three 
more days he reaehod al-Mndinah. 

The day of hit flight, or Ai/roA, marks the 
Muhammadan era, or Hogira. The date of 
the flight wae the 4th oF Rabrn ’l-Awwal, 
and by the oaionlatione of M. Canasin de 
Perooval, the 2Uth of Juno, a.d. H22. 
[mnunj 

Tho flight to al-Madinah ohangee the 
scone, and with it the character of the por¬ 
tions of the (Jur’&n revealed there. He who 
aifMakkah Is the admonisher and persuader, 
at al-Madinah is tho legislator end the war¬ 
rior, and the verses of the Qur'tn assume a 
more didactjo tone. Poetry makes way for 
proso, and he openly assumes the offiee of s 
public warner and prophet 

The idolaters of Makkah disappear and 
their place , is taken br tho hypocntes [nu¬ 
ll afiqun] of al-Madinah* Here at al-Madinah 
there was no opposition to Muhammad and 
his doctrines; out, nevertheless, an under¬ 
current of disaffeotion prevailed. The head 
of the party was 4 Abdu illh ibn Ubaiy, who, 
but for the new turn in the fortunes of the 
city was on the point of being its chief. 
These disaffected citizens, the munqfiqun, 
or 44 hypocrites,” as they are called, continued 
to he the objeote of bitter denunciation in the 
QurAn till near the olose of tho Prophet's 
career. But before the suooeee of Islftm they 
too vanish from the scene. 

The first year of Muhammad's residenoo at 
al-Madinah was chiefly occupied in building 
the mat mosque [lusJipu ’w-nabi], and in 
providing houses for himself end his followor*. 
lh a short time he became tho recognised 
ebief of the oity. The moeque and the houses 
were finished within seven months of Mu¬ 
hammad's arrival. About the middle of the 
winter he left the house of Abft Aiyfib, with 
whom he had been .spying, and installed 
Saudah in her new residence. Shortly after¬ 
wards he celebrated his nuptials with *AyL 
shah, who, though she had been three years 
affianced, was but a gjrl of ton yoars. 

Thus, at the age of fifty-three, a new phase 
commenced in the life of Muhammad. Hi¬ 
therto limiting himself to a single wife, he had 
shunned the indulgence, but ho now surrounds 
himself with the oaree and disoord, of poly¬ 
gamy. Thd unity of his fqmily wae now broken, 
never again to bo restored. Thenceforward 
hie love was to bo claimed, his attentions 
shared by a plurality of wives, and his days 
spent botwoon thoir houses, for Muhammad 
had no separate apartments of his own. 

Those Muslims who had left Makksh with 
the Prophet and settlod in al-Madinah, wero 
now known as the Refugees [muhajibumJ 
whilst those who embraced the faith at al- 
Madinah, were designated the Assistants or 
Allies [ansab]. Both these names in time 
becamo titles St distinguished honour.. 

In the second year of the Hijrah, Muhammad 
commenced hostilitiee against the Quraisb, 
and the first pitched battle took place at 
Badr. With an army of 806 followers, of 
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v’hom two-thirds wore citizens of al-Madlneb, 
Muhammad routed a force three timos the 
number. The following graphic description 
of the battle of Badr is given by Sir William 
Muir. (New ed. p. 28Q.) 

“ The vallov of Badr consists of a plain, 
with stoop hills to tho north and oast; on tho 
south Is a low rocky range; and on tho wost 
rise a suooeasfon of sandy hillocks. A rivulot, 
rising bi the inland mountains, runs through 
the valley, producing along its course nume¬ 
rous springs, whioh hero and there wore dug 
into cisterns for tho accommodation of tra¬ 
vellers. At the nearest of these springs, the 
army of Mahomet halted. HabtU, a citizen 
of Medina, adviaed him to proceed onwards. 

1 Let us go,' he sgid, * to the farthest spring* 
on the sitlo of the enemy. I know a Dover- 
failing fountain of sweet water there; let us 
make that our reservoir, and destroy the 
othor wells.' The advice was good, ft was 
at once adopted, and the command of tho 
water thus socured. 

44 Tho night was drawing on. So they 
hastily constructed near tho well a hut of 
palm branches, in which Mahomet and Abu 
Bakr slept. SAd Ibu Mu Adz (Sa 4 d ibn Mu'ag) 
kept watoh by the entrance with bis drawn 
sword. It rainod during the night, but more 
heavily towards the camp of the Coreish. 
The Moelim army, weaned with ite long 
maroh, enjoyod sound and refreshing sleep. 
The dreams of Mahomet turned upon his 
enemies, and they wore pictured to nib Ima¬ 
gination as k weak and contemptible force. 

44 In the morning he drew up his little 
army, and, pointing with an arrow which ho 
held in his hand, arrangod the ranks. Tho 
previous day he had placed the ohief banner, 
that of the Refugees, in the hands of Mask!, 
who nobly proved hie right to the distinction. 
The Khazrajite ensign was committed to 
Hoblh ; that of the Bani Aus, to SAd ibn 
MuAds. 

44 Meanwhile,,dissension again broke out hi 
the camp of the Ooreish, on the policy of 
fighting against their kinsmen. Shaiba and 
Otba (‘Utbah), two chiefs of rank, Influenced, 
it is said, by their slave AddAs (the same who 
comforted the Prophet on his flight from 
TAyif), strongly urged that the attack should 
be abandoned. Just then, Omeir, a diviner 
by arrows, having ridden hastily round tho 
valley, returned to report tho result of his 
reconnaisanoe. ‘Ye Goroiah,’ he said, aftor 
telling them his estimate of tho enemy’s 
number, 1 calamities approach you. fraught 
with destruction. Inevitable uoAtli ridolli 
upon tne camels of YAthrob (Yssrib), 11 is a 
people tbat hath noithor dofonoe nor refugo 
bnt iii their swords. They are dumb as tho 
grave; their tongues they put forth with the 
serpent's deadly %hn. Not a man of them 
shall we kill, but in his stead one of ourselves 
also will be slain; and when there snail have 
been slaughtered amongst us a number equal 
unto them, of what avail will life be to us 
after that ? ' These words began to produce 
a pacific effect, when Abu Jaht, as before, 
loudly opposed the proposals for peace. Turn* 
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ing to Amir the Badhramite, he bade him oalt 
to mind the blood of hie brother slain at 
Nokbjs The flame was rekindled. Amir 
threw off his clothe#-, cast dust upon his 
body, and began frantically to cry aloud his 
brother’s naiuet l The deooueod had bean a 
confoderate of the family of ‘Sbaiba and Otha 
( 4 Utbah). Their pride and honour were 
affected. They saw that thoughts of peace 
must now be scattered to the winds, and 
they resolved signally to vindicate themselves 
from the imputation of cowardtoe cast on them 
byAhu.Jahl. The army was drawn up in 
lino. The three Standsras for the centre and 
wings were borne, according to anoieul pri¬ 
vilege. by members of the hoe*® of Abd al 
Dar They moved forward but slowly ovei 
the intervening aend-hlUu whlob the ram had 
mado heavy and fstigiifog The same cause, 
noting with leas intensity) had rendered tho 
grouud in front of Mahomet lighter and piorn 
firm to walk upon. The Cbroiah laboured 
under another disadvantage: they had the 
nainp sun before them, while the anny of 
Medina faced the west 
*1 Mahomet had barely arrayed his line of 
battle, when the advanced column ot the 
enemy was discerned over the .rising sands in 
front. Their greatly superior number# were 
conoealed by the fall of the ground behind, 
and this imparted confidence to the Moslom*. 
But Mahomet was fully aliye to tho critical 

E ositloo. The fete- of Islam hung upon the 
sue of the approaching battle, Followed 
by Abu Bakr, he hastened for a moment Into 
the little hut, and raising his hands, poured 
forth these earnest petitions, “ 0 Lora, I be¬ 
seech Thee, forget not Thy promise of assis¬ 
tance and of victory. 0 Lord 1 if this little 
band be vanquished, idolatry will pi avail* and 
the pure worship of thoe cease from off tho 
earth ’ 'The l<ord, said Aba Bakr* 
oom/orting him, will surely come-to thine 
aid, end will lighten thy countenance with the 
joy of victory. 

14 The time fur action had arrived. Maho¬ 
met again came forth The onomy was 
already eidsc j but the anny of Medina 
remained etiHi Mahomet had no cavaliyto 
cover sb advance, and before superior num¬ 
bers he mast keep close Ins ranks* AcOord- 
ingly the Prophet had strictly forbidden his 
followers to stir till Le shoull give the order 
for advened r only they were to Obcck any 
flank movement of the Coreiaib'by the dis¬ 
charge of arrows. The cistern was guarded 
an their palladium. Certain desperate war¬ 
riors of the Coreieh swore that they would 
drink water from it, destroy it, or perish in 
the attempt. Scarcely une returned from the 
rash enterprise, With signal gallantry) 
Aswail advanced ojose to 4-hc brink, when a 
blow irom Hamas'* sword fell upon his leg, 
end nearly severed it from his body. Biol 
defending himself, ho crawled inwards and 
made good hi* vow. ior .he drank of the 
wstef. aud with his remaining leg demolished 

K rt of tho out ora before the sword of 
imaa put an end to his life. 

“Already, after ihe fashion of Arabian 


l warfare, single combats had been fought at 
various points, when the two brothers abmiba 
end Otha, and Wolid the aon of Otba still 
smarting from the word* -of- Abo Jehl, ad¬ 
vanced into the spaoe betweeu the armies, 
and defied three champions from the anny of 
Mahomet to meet them Singly. Three citi¬ 
zens of Medina stepped forward; but Molio- 
mot, unwilling either that the glory or the 
burden of the opening oonflict should rest 
with hi# allies, called them back; and, turn¬ 
ing to his kinsmen told: v Yc sons of Hlahim! 
arise and fight according to your right.' 
Thou Obeida (Uhsidah)*, Hamaa, and All, 
the undo and couoina of the Prophet, went 
forth. Hamza wore an ostrich feather in hie 
breast, ami a white plume distinguished the 
liehuet of Ali. Bat their features were hM 
by limit: armour. Otl>a, tberoforo, not kuow* 
iug who hi# opponent# might be, eried aloud, 
Speak, that we may recognise you! If ye 
be equate, we shall fight with yen.' Hamaa 
answered, * I am the son of Abd al Muttalib 
—Hamza, the Lion of God, and the Lion of 
HI# Prophet.' 4 A worthy foe, exclaimed, 
Otba, 4 but who are these others with 
theo ? Hamza repeated their names. Otba 
replied, 4 Meet foes, every one 1 
" Then Otba called to his eon Wolid, Arise 
and fight.' So Wolid stepped forth and Alt 
came out against him. They were the 
youngest of the six. Th? combat wo* short; 
NVslSd fell mortally wounded by the sword ot 
Ali. Eager to avenge hi* ten’s death, Otba 
hastened forward, and Hamaa advanced to 
meet him. The awords gleamed quick, and 
again the Qoretabitc warrior was slam by the 
Moelim Bod. ShaSba alone remained of the 
three champions of Mecca \ and. Obeida, the 
yetoran of til? Moslem#, threescore years and 
five, now drew near to tight with him. Both 
beiug woll advanood in years, the eonfliot woe 
lets decisive than before. At last, fihaiba 
dealt a sword-cut on the leg ef Obeida with 
such force $u to sever the tendon, and bring 
him in the ground. Seeing this* Hamza uni 
Ali both fashed on Sbaiba and despatched 
Lim.* Obeida survived but for a few days, 
sod was buried on the march back at Safri. 

“ Tho fata of their champions was ominous 
for the Coretab, and their spirits sank. The 
ranks began to olose, with the battie-err on 
the Moslem* side of, 4 Ye conqueror?, strike \' 
atul the fighting became general. But there 
wore Still many of those scene# ot individnal 
braveiy which characterise the frregnlir war¬ 
fare of Asiatic armies, and ofteu impart to 
them a Homeric iuterest. Prodigies of va¬ 
lour were exhibited on both ride? hot the 
army of the Faithful was borne forward-by 
on enthusiasm Which the half-hearted Cornish 
Won> unable to withstand. 

What part Mahomet hlinsett toOk in the 
battle is not olqar. Some traditions represent 
him moving dong the ranks with a drawn 
sword. It is moro likely (sooording te others) 
that he contented himself with Inciting hie 
followers by the promise of divine assjstanes, 
and by holding oat the prospect of Paradise 
to those who fell The spirit of Omoir, a 
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lad of but alxteon vears, was kindled within 
him as he listened to the PtopbeV* words. 
Tradition delights to tell of the ardour with 
which the stripling threw'aWey a handful of 
dates which he was eating. 1 Is it these/ ho 
exclaimed, 4 that hold me hack from Para¬ 
dise? Verily I will taste no more of tliem 
until I meet my Lord 1' With such words, 
he drew his. sword, and, casting himself 
upon the enemy, soon obtainod the fate he 
coveted. 

“It was a stormy wintry day. A piercing 
blast swept across the valley. ‘That/ said 
M&homet, ‘is Gabriel With a thousand 
angels dying as a whirlwind at our foe.' 
Another, and yet another blast:—it was 
Miobaol, and after hipt, Sorapbil, each with a 
like angelic troOp. The Rattle raged. The 
Prophet stooped, and lifting a handful of 
gravel, oast it towards the GoreUh*, and 
oried, 4 Confusion seizo their faceal' The 
action was well timed. Thq line of the 
Cordon began to waver. Their movements 
were impeded by the heavy sands on which 
they stood; and, when tho ranks gave way, 
thou 1 numbers added but eonfnsion. The 
Moslems followed eagerly on their retreating 
steps, slaying or taking captive all that fell 
within their ifcach. Retreat soon turned into 
ignominious flight. The Ooreish, in their 
haste to escape, cast away their trmoor and 
abandoned their beasts of burden With the 
camp and equipage. Forty-nine were killed, 
and abont the same number taken prisoners. 
Mahomet lost only fourteen, of whom eight 
wore citizens of Medina, and six Rofngoes 

u Many of the principal men of the Goreish, 
and some of Mahumot’s Mttorest opponents, 
were slain. Chief amongst these was Abu 
JahL Mufulz brought 1pm to the grdtuid by 
a blow whioh cut nis leg in two, Muftdz; in 
his turn, was Attacked by tkriina (‘Ikrimah), 
the son of A-bu Jahl, and his arm nearly 
severed fioni his shoulder: As the mtttflnted 
limb banging by the skin impeded bis action, 
Muftdz put his foot upon it, pulled it off, and 
went on hit way fighting. Such were the 
heroes of Bedr.' Abo Jahl was yet breathing 
when Abdallah, Mahomet’s servant, ran up, 
and cutting off his head, carried it to his 
master. 4 Tho held of the oncmy of God! ’ 
exclaimed Mahomet. 4 Ood 1 There is none 
other God hjit He!’ ‘There Is no other 1* 
responded Abdallah, as he cast the bloody 
head at- the Prophet’s feet. 4 It is more 
acceptable to me/ cried Mahomet, 4 than -the 
choicest camel in all Arabil.’ 

But there were others whose death caused 
no gratification to Mahomet. Abdul Bokh- 
tari had shown him special kindness at the 
time when he was shat up in the quarter of 
AJbu TMib; Mahomet, mindful of this favour, 
had commanded that he should not be 
harmed* Abdul Bokbtari had a companion 
seated on his oamel behind him. A warrior, 
riding up, told him of the quarter given by 
Mahomet; hut added, 1 1 cannot spare the 
man behind thee.’ 1 The women .of Mecca,’ 
Ahdnl BokfiUri oxclsljuod, * shall never say 
that f abandoned my comrade through love 
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of life. Do thy work upon ns.* So* they 
were killed, botn he and his companion. 

44 Aftor the battle was over, some of the 

f nisonors were cruelly put to death. The fol- 
owing incident Illustrates tho savage spirit 
already characteristic of tho faith. Omeya 
ibi) Run If and his son were unable to escape 
with the fugitive Coroish, nnd, seeing 
Abdal Rahmin pass, implored that he 
would make them hit prisoners. Abdal 
Rahmltu, mindful of an ancient friendship, 
cast sway tho plunder he was carrying, ana, 
making both nis prisoners, was proceeding 
with them to the Moslim camp. As the 
party poised, BilAl espied his old enemy—for 
Omeya had used to porseCute him—and he 
•Creamed nloitd, 4 Slay him. This man is tho 
bead of the unbelievers. I am lost, lam lost, 
if he livos! ’ From all sideA the infuriated 
soldiers, hearing' BilM’s appeal, poured in 
upon the wretched captiroe ; and Abdal RnU- 
mkn, finding resistance impossible, bade them 
save their lives as best they could. Defenoe 
waa vain; and the two prisoners were imme¬ 
diately cut in pieces. 

44 Whan tho enemy had disappeared, the 
armv of Medina was for somo time engaged 
iq gathering the spoil/ Every man was 
allowed to retain the plunder of anyone 
whom he himself had slain. The rent was 
thrown into a common stock. The booty con¬ 
sisted of one hundred and fifteen camels, 
fourteen hordes, carpets and other articles of 
fine leather, vestments, and much equipage 
and armour. A diversity of opinion arose 
about the distribution. Those who had 
hotly pursued the enemy and oxpesed their 
lives in securing the spoil, claimed iho whole, 
or at tho least a superior portion; while 
such as had remsinod behind upod the field 
of battlo for the safety of tho Propbdt and of 
tho camp, urged that they had equally with 
the Others fulfilled the part assigned to 
them, And that, hiving been restrained by 
duty from the pursuit, they were entitled to 
a full share of the prey The contention was 
feo sharp, that Mahomet interposed with a 
mesmgo from heaven, and assumed posses¬ 
sion of the whole booty. It win Odd who 
had givon the victory, nnd to God tho spoil 
belonged: 4 They will ask thee concerning 
the prey. Say, tho prey is God's and his 
Prophet's. Wherefore fear God, and dispose 
of the matter rightly among youselves; and 
bo obedient unto God and His Prophet, if ye 
be truo Believers’-—and ’*« on in tho same 
strain. Shortly afterwards, tho followhtg 
ordfnanoo, which the Mussnlmnn law of prize 
recognises to tho present day, was given 
forth: 4 And know that whatever thing yo 
plqndor, verily one fifth thereof is for God 
and for the Prophet, And for him that is of 
kin (unto tho Prophet), and for the orphans, 
and the poor, and the wayfarer—if ye be they 
that behove in God, and in that'Which We 
sent down to our Servant on the Day of 
Discrimination, the day on which the * two 
armies met; Arid God is over all-things 
powerful,’ (Seo Quflbt, Sftrah viii.) 

* 4 Inaoootdnhce iHth the divihe cominifnd, 
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the booty vu gathered together on the field, 
and nlaeed under a special officer, a oitisen 
of Modlna. The next day it waa divided, 
near Safrs, in eoual allotments, among the 
whole army, after the Prophet's fifth had 
been set apart. All shared alike, oxoopting 
that the horaoipen reoeived each two extra 
portions for their horeea. To tho lot of ovory 
mau fell a eamel, with its gear; or two 
. camels unacooutred; or a leathern oouoh, or 
some suoh equivalent. Mahomet obtained 
the famous camel of Abu Jahl, aud a sword 
known by the name of Paul FicAr (gu '1- 
Fiqar). The sword Was selected by him 
beyond his share, according to a custom 
which allowed him, in virtue of the prophetic 
dignity, to choose from the booty, bofore 
division, whatever thing might please him 
most 

“ The sun was now declining; so they hastily 
dog a pit on the battle-field, and cast the 
enemy's (load into it. Mahomet looked on, ms 
the bodioA were brought up and oast in. Abu 
Bttkr, too, stood by, and, examining their 
features, called aloud their names. * Otba 1 
Shaibal Omeyya! Abu Jahll* oxclaimed 
Mahomet, as one by one tue. corpses wore, 
without ceremony, thrown .into the common 
grave. 1 Have ye now found that which 
your Lord pronueed you true? What my 
Lonl promised me, that verily liavo I found 
to l*o true. Wpo uuto this poople 1 To have 
rojeeted me, your Prophet 1 Ye cast me 
forth, and others gave mo refuge; ye fought 
against me, and others came to my help I* 
‘ 0 Prophet I * said the bystanders, ' dost 
thou speak Unto the dead?* ‘.You, verily,' 
replied Mahomet, ‘for they well know that 
tho promise of their Lord unto them hath 
fully oomo to pass.* 

*• At ibe momont when the corpse of Otba 
was tossed into a pit, a look of distress over¬ 
cast the oouritenance of his sou, Abu Qpdzeifa 
(Abu Hugsifsh), Mahomet turned kindly-to 
him, and said, * Porbapa thou art distressed 
for thy father's fnfe ?' ‘Not so, O-Prophet 
Of the Lord! I do not doubt the iustioe of 
my father's fate; but I knew well his wise 
and generous heart, and I had trusted that 
the Lord would have led him to tho faith. 
But now that I soe him slain, and my hope 
destroyed, it is for that 1 grieve. Bo the 
Prophet comforted Abu Hodzeifa. and bloesod 
him, and said, ‘ It is well.' 

“ The army of Modtna, carrying their dead 
and wounded, retired in tbe % oveiling to the 
valley of Otbeil, several miles from Bedr; and 
there Mahomet passed ibe night. On the 
morrow the prisoners wore brought np be¬ 
fore him. As he sorutinised each, his ayo 
full fiercely on Nadhr, sou of llkrish (al-Na^r 
llm nl-Borift). ‘There waa doatb in that 
glance,' whispered Nadhr, trombling, to a 
bystander. ‘Not so,' roplied the other, 
* it is but thine own imagination.' Tho 
uufortunato prisoner thought otherwise, aud 
besought Mus&b to intercede for him. 
Mns&b remindod him that he bad denied 
the faith ana persecuted lb?lie vers. * Ah I * 
said Nadhr, ‘had the Ooroiah made ihoas 


a prisoner, thoy would never have put 
thee to doath 1' ‘ Even were it eo,’ Muskb 
scornfully replied, ‘ I am not as thou art; 
Isl&ni hath rent all bonds asunder.' MiodAd, 
tho captor, fearing lest the prisoner, and with 
him tlio ohauco of a rioh ransom, was about 
to slip from his bands, orlod out, 1 The pri¬ 
soner is ininol * But at this moment tire 
oommaud to ‘Btriko on his head!* was in- 
terposod by Mahomet, who had boob watch¬ 
ing what passed. ‘ And, 0 Lord I' he added, 
‘ do thou of thy bounty grant unto MiodAd a* 
better prey than this.' Nadhr was forth¬ 
with beneaded by Ali. 

“ Two. days oftorwards, about half-way to 
Medina, Ooba, another prisonor, was ordered 
out for execution. He ventured to expostu¬ 
late and demand why he should be treated 
more rigorously than tho other o&ptivo*. 
‘ Beoause of thy enmity to God and to His 
Prophet/ replied Mahomet. ‘ And my little 
girl!' cried Ocba, in the bitternoes of Ids 
soul, 4 who will take care of her?' ‘Hell- 
fire ! 1 exclaimed tne heartless oonqnaror, 
and on tho instant his victim was hewn to the 
ground, * Wretch that thou wast I' oon- 
tiftued Mahomet, ‘ and peraeoutor I unbeliever 
in God, iu Ilia Prophet, and in His Book I l 
givs thanks onto the Lord that hath slain 
thoe, and oomforted mine eyes thereby.'" 

Buoh was the battle of Badr Insignificant 
lu numbers, but moat mamerabls in tho 
annals of Islam on account of its important 
resnlis. .It was at Badr that “ tho Prophet" 
first drew the. sword iu the assertion of his 
claim aa a commissioned apostle of the Most 
High God, and the victory in attributed in 
the Qur’&n to the direct intervention of the 
Almighty. Bee Sfiruh iii. 11: 

* Ye have alroady had a sign in tins meet¬ 
ing of the two hosts. The one host fought 
in tho cause of God, and tho other waa 
inlldul To tboir own oyo-sigbt, the infidels 
saw yon twice ns many as themselves: And 
God aidod with Him nuccour whom He would: 
Aud in this truly wus m lesson for inon endued 
with discernment." 

Ai-Baiv&wi, the commentator, says 8,000 
angola fought for the Muslims on the battle¬ 
field cl,Badr. 

Muhammad was received tin triumph at at- 
Madinah, but Ms joy was interrupted by tho 
death of Mb daughter Kuqaiyah, the divorced 
wife of ‘Utbah ibn Lahab, but 'who had be«m 
afterwards married to UgmAn ibn ‘Affieu On 
his return to al-Madlnah (ajl 8), Muhammad 
found his position much strengthened,and from 
this time tho (Jurtn assumes a rude dictatorial 
tonb. He who at one time only apoke ae a 
soarcber after truth, now demands unhesi¬ 
tating obodienoe from the whole country df 
Arabia. 

The Jows, however, were still unimpressed 
and were slow to acknowledge Mohammad, 
although ho clniinod to be but the toucher of 
the crood of Abraham. Muhammad sought 
but a plausible excuse for a rupturo with the 
souh of tsrsol, and an opportunity soon pre¬ 
sented itself. A Muslim girl was insulted by 
a youth of a Jewish tribe, aud, taking ad van- 
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tage of tlio eirottmstanco. the whole tribe 
wae attacked, proscribed, and banished. 
Their houses and lands were oonflsoated and 
divided amongst the Faithfnl. In the course 
of the same year, Ka«b ibn al-Ashraf. a Jew, 
was assassinated because he annoyed the 
Muslims with his vorsee. Abont this time, 
Muhammad married his fourth wife, Rafsah, 
the daughter of 4 Umar the oelebrated Khali- 
tah. In the early part of the year, al-Hasan, 
the son of Fitimah and 'All, was born. 

The tidings of the defeat at Badr aroused 
the bitterest feelings of the Quraish. They 
advanced upon al-Madfnah 8,000 strong. In 
ten days the Mskkan army reached2tt*l~h*l’ 
fah, four miles south of al-Madinah, and then 
moving northwards, they encamped at Uhud, 
an isolated mountain three miles north-east 
of the city. Muhammad, clad in armour, led 
out his army of 1,000 men, and halted for 
the night; and at early dawn advanced on 
Uhud. He was soon abandoned by ( Abdu 
lliih, the chief of the Hypocrites [kunasi- 
QUh] with 800 of his followers. 

Kjlilid ibn al-Walid, a name afterwards 
famous in Muslim history, commanding the 
right wing of the Quraish, attacked the 
Muslims, and raised the cry, " Muhammad 
is slain!" The oonfusion of the Faithful 
was great, and defied all the efforts of Mu¬ 
hammad to rally them. The Prophet him¬ 
self was wounded in the face by two arrows. 
The Muslims were completely defeated, but 
the retreat was abiy conducted by Abb Bakr, 
Umar, and ‘Ufjm&n. and the victorious 
Quraish did not attempt s pursuit. 

Abfi 1-Fidfc’ gives the following quaint 
account of the battlo:— 

“ When the two armies engaged and ap¬ 
proached eaoh other, Hind, daughter of 
*Utbih, the wife of AbO Sufyftn, arose with 
the women that were with her, and they beat 
upon the tab«»n as they followed the men to 
battle. And Hind said. * Well done, ye sons 
of 4 Abdu M-Dir, well done? Strike ye with 
every weapon ye possess.” And flamzah. the 
Prophet's uncle, fought most valiantly that 
day and be slew Artah, the standard-bearer 
of the nnboliovers.” 

11 And A bit Kamiyah, tho Laisite slew 
Mu|*ab, the standard-bearer of tho Muslima, 
and when MtwAb was slain, the Prophet gave 
the standard of Iil8m to AH. the son of Abfi 
Tilib. Now, the archers were too eager for 
the spoil, and they left the position in wbieh 
Muhammad had potted them And Kfrilid. 
the leader of the unbelievers, came with the 
cavalry to the rear of the Muslims, and raisod 
a or? that Muhammad was slain. Ho the 
MusHma were overcome by tlio unbelievers, 
and the Quraish gained the vietoiv The 
number of martyrs In the cauee of Islfim whp 
feH at Uhud was seventy. The number of 
the slain amongst tne unbelievers yaw twenty* 
two. The enemy even struck Muhammad. 
Their istoftes hit him and ho fell. Bis fore¬ 
teeth were struck out; and he was wounded 
in the face. Two nails of the helmet entered 
the face of Muhammad. And Abfi Ubnidak 
pulled one of the nails out of his face and 
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one tooth dropped out; and he pulled out 
another nail and another tooth dropped out. 
And when Abfi 4 Ubaidab was taking out the 
teeth, Sunin Abfi Sa'fd suoked the blood 
from Muhammad's faoe and swallowed it. 
Upon which the Prophet said, 1 Whosoever 
touohoth my blood, him shall tho Are of hell 
never touch.' 

41 Then Hind and her companions fell on 
the Muslims who were slain, and cut off their 
noses and their ears. And Hind out a shoe 
from Hannah's liver and ate it. Then Abfi 
Sufyln, the husband of Hind, stuok his spear 
into Hamath s body, and cried with a loud 
voice, * The fortunes of war are uncertain I 
The day of Uhud for the day of. Badr! Let 
the idol of Hubal be eialted I ’ Then Mu¬ 
hammad sought for the body of his undo, 
and he found it lying on the ground with the 
belly ripped open and the ears and noso out 
off. And the Prophet said, *God hath re¬ 
vealed to me consenting the Quraish. Verily, 
retaliation shall be made on tbirty of them 
for the death of Hamsah, and verily Uamsah 
is now in the seventh heavon.' Then Muham¬ 
mad prayed for Hamzah, and went to eaoh of 
the bodies of the slain and prayed for them. 
Some of the Muslims wanted to carry their 
dead to al-Madinah, but the Prophet said, 
'.Bury them where they fell,' ” 

There Is an allusion to the defeat at Uhud 
in the third BQrah of the Qur'in: "What 
befell you when the two -armies met by God's 
permission. Count not those who are killed 
in the way of Gbd as dead. They are liting 
with their Lord. 

The fourth year of the Hiirah (a.d. 636) 
opened with the dtWpatob of 600 Muslims 
against the tribe of Aid, who were making 
preparations to invade al-Madlhah. The 
enemy fled at the appearance of the Muslim 
troops, and the place was sacked. 

During tbit year there were several expedi¬ 
tions. Amongst others, one against the Jewish 
tribe Banff Naffr, whose homos were spoiled, 
and the people banished, because they would not 
acoopt the mission of the 44 Apostle of Hod." 
There Is an allusion to this event id the sooond 
Silmh of tho Qurliv A second expedition 
was also made to Badr, bnt there was no 
fighting, although tho event is known as the 
second battle of Badr; for after waiting eight 
days for an engagement with the Quraish, the 
MnaHms returned in triumph to al-Madinah. 

It was about this time that Muhammad 
made twer additions to hit h*nm, by marry¬ 
ing. Bainib, the widow of 'tHmidah, who fell 
at Badr, as his fifth witp, and Ummu Ball- 
mat. the widow of Abfi Salim ah, who fell at 
the battle of Uhud, for his sixth; thus ex¬ 
ceeding the legal number of four wives, to 
whfohne restricted his followers. 

Muhammad being threatened by oombinod 
contingents of the Quraish, the Banff Qhat- 
fln and tho Jewleh tribes of Naflr and Qu- 
raiaah, who advanced upon sl-MadlnSh with 
an army of 12/)00 men, no, at the advioe of a 
Persian named Salmkn, caused a french to ho 
dug round the oily, and then Issued forth to 
defend It at the bead of 8.000 Muslims. Both 
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tide* remained inactive for nearly a month, 
when, at last, the Qnraish and their allies 
'broke up the Siege. This engagement is 
known in Muslim history ae Gaxwatu 7- 
Khandaq . or the u Battle ot the Ditch.” 
Special reference is made to this event in the 
Qurln, Surah xxxiii. 9, where the suooess of 
the Muslims ia attributed to the intervention 
of Qod, “ who sent a blast and a host that 
were not seen.” 

The next expedition was against the Jewish 
tribe, the Banff Quraiftiih, when Muhammad 
led an army of three thousand men with 
thirty-six horse. The Jews sustained a siege 
of some twenty-live days, hut were at last 
compelled to capitulate. Their fate was left 
to the.decision of the Prophet's companion, 
8a‘d, whose sentence was that the male cap¬ 
tives should be slain, the female oaptives and 
childron sold into slatery, and the spoils 
divided amongst the army. The Prophet 
commended the cruel judgment of Sa*d. as a 
decision according to the judgment of Qod, 
given on high from the seven heavens; and 
about 700 captives wero deliberately be¬ 
headed, in parties in the presence of Muham¬ 
mad. One of the female captives, Rlhanah, 
whose husband and male relatives had 
perished in the massacre, the Prophet re¬ 
served lor himself. This eruel massacre of 
the Banff Quraigab is commended in the 
xxxmrd 8ffrah of the Qnr*in, verso 26. 

Before the eloee of this year, Muhammad 
married his cousin Zainab. The Prophet 
had previously given' her in marriage to 
Zaid ion Ijttrisah, his freed man and adopted 
son. But upon Tisiting the house of Zaid, 
and not finding him at home, the Prophet 
accidentally cast hie eyes on Zainab. and was 
so smitten with her beanty, that he ex¬ 
claimed, M Praise* belongeth unto Qod, who 
tnrneth the hearts of men even as He will.** 
Zainab saw that ahe had made an impression 
o q the Prophet's heart, and when her hus¬ 
band returned, recounted the clromnstanoea 
to him. Zaid determined to part with her in 
favour of his friend and benefactor, and 
offered to divorce her. But the relatione of 
the Arabs to their adopted children were eo 
strict, that notliing but a revelation, from 
heaven could settle the difficulty. It was to 
meet this domestic emergency that the Pro¬ 
phet produced the following verses.of the 
Qor'in. Surah xxxiii 88-88, to sanction his 
own heart's dosire:— 

“ And it is not for a believer, man or woman, 
to have qhy choice in their affairs, when Qod 
and His Apostle have decreed a matter: and 
whoever aieebeyoth Qod and His Apostle, 
erreth with palpable error. And, remember, 
when thou eaide.t to him unto whom Qod had 
shown favour, and to whom thou also hadst 
shown favour, * Rood thv wife to thyself, and 
fear Qod :* and thou didst hide in thv mind 
what Qod would bring to light,, and thon 
didst fear man; hut more right had it been 
to fear God. And when Zaid had settled 
concerning her to divorce her, We married 
her to thee, that it might not be. a crime in 
the faithful to marry the wiyee of their 


adopted sons, when they have settled the 
affair concerning them. And the behest of 
Qod is to be performed.* No blame attacheth 
to the Prophet where Qod hath given him a 
permission. Such was the way of God with 
those prophets who fiourished before thee."' 

The scandal of the marriage waa removed 
by the pretended revelation, and according to 
the Traditions, 2ainab need* to vaunt herself 
ae the one wife of the Prophet’s harfm who 
had beeu given in marriage by God Himeolf. 
At all events, she exchanged a husband who 
had a pug nose and was short and ill-favoured 
for one who was the loading chief of Arabia! 

Muhammad’s numerous marriages (four 
being the legal number—Surab it. 8) were 
likely to excite the jealousy and opposition of 
less favoured Muslima, but an additional 
chapter pf the Qur'an avoided complications, 
and allowed the “ Prophet of Qod " greater 
liberty in this respect! See Surah xxxiii. 
49: u 0 Prophet, we have allowed thee thy 
wivea whom thou hast dowered, and the 
•laves whom thv right band nossesseth ... 
and any belie vmg woman wno has given 
■ herself up to the Prophet, If the Prophet 
deaireth to wed her; a privilege for theo 
above the rest of the Faithful* 

About this time certain injunction* were 
Issued for the seclusion of women, and for tho 
regulation of social and domestic Intercourse 
(Surah xxv.). These rules were made more 
stringent in. the case of the Prophet's own 
wivea, who, in the case of incontinence, are 
threatened with double punishment (Sffrah 
xxxiii.). The jealonsy of the Prophet, who 
was now getting oldi was allayed by. the 
Divine oommand, that his wives should, in the 
event of his death, never marry again. The 
obligation devolving. on believers, to Contort 
equally with their several wives, w&a' also 
relaxed specially in the Prophet’s favour 
(S(irab xlviiJA 

In the sixth year of the Hjjrah several mili¬ 
tary expeditions were made- - Amongst others, 
to the Banff Qursisah and the Band Labyin. 
On his return from the last expedition Mu¬ 
hammad stopped for a few moments to visit 
the grave of his mother, and desired to pray 
for her. soul But a verse from the* Qprftn, 
alleged to have been revealed on this occa¬ 
sion, forbade his praying for the forgiysoess 
of one who died an infidel SOrah ix. 114, 
118 

“It is not for the Prophet er the Faithful 
to pray for the forgiveness of those, even 
though they be of kin, who associate other 
beings with Qod, after it hath been made 
clear to them that they are to be the inmate 
of Hell. For neither did Abraham ask for¬ 
giveness for bis lather, but in mrrsuaneo of 
a promise which he had promised to..him: 
but when it was shown him that he was an 
enemy to God, ho. declared himself elear of 
him- yet Abraham was pitiful, kind. 

Muhammad marched in person against the 
Banff-l-Mustaliq, and completely surprised 
and routed them. One thousand camels, 
five thousand sheep, and a great many 
women and children, became the spoil of the 
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Muslima. One of the female oaptives, named 
Juvrairfyah, fell to the lot of Qftbit Ibn Qais, 
who,.as a meritorious act, offered to release 
her and give her her liberty, for a certain 
anm. On applying to Muhammad to help 
her with the money to pay the ransom, he 
readily agreed to do so, and when she was 
freed ne married, her. Thereupon, the Mus¬ 
lims recognised the Banfi 1-Muf taliq as allies. 
Jnwiiiriyah survived Muhammad forty-fire 
years. 

At the last stage, returning from the cam¬ 
paign against the Band 1-Mufltaliq, 1 AyfshahV 
tent and litter were by inadvertence carried 
away, while she was for a moment absent, 
and on her return she found. herself in the 
dark alone. Expecting the mistake to be 
disoovered, she sat down to await the issue, 
when, after some delay, one of the followers 
Came Up, and finding her In this plight, bade 
her mount hit oamel, and so conducted her 
to al-Madlnah. The citizens drew sinister 
eonolneionf from the circumstance, and Mu¬ 
hammad himself became estranged from 
'Ayishah, and she retired to her fathers 
home. Several week# elapsed, when, at 
length, the Prophet was supematurally in¬ 
formed of her. innocence (Sfirah xxlv.). The 
law was . then promulgated which requires 
four eye-witnesses to establish the oharge of 
adultery, in default of which the imputation 
is to be punished as a slander, with eighty 
lashes, [qazaf.1 'Ayishah was taken baok 
to her. home, ana her accusers were beaten. 

It'was during the year ix 6, that Muham¬ 
mad concert red the idep of addressing foreign 
sovereigns and princes, and of inviting them to 
embrace Islim, His letter to the Emperor 
Heraolius has been handed down by Ibn 
'Abbfte ( Mishkat , book xvii. ch. civ.), and is 
as follows :•— 

"In the name of God, the Compassionate, 
the Merciful, Muhammad, who Is the Servant 
of God, and His Apostle, to Haraql, the' 
Qai$ar of Rfim. Peace be on whoever has 
gone on the Straight road. After this I say, 
Verily, I call you to Islim. Embrace Islim, 
and God will reward you twofold. If you 
turn away from the offer of Islim, then on 
yon be the sins of your people. 0 people of 
the Book (i.t. Christians), come towards a 
creed which is fit both for us and for you. 
It is this, to worship none but God, and not 
to associate anything with God, and not to 
call others God. Therefore, O ye people of 
the Book, if ye refuse, beware! We are Mus¬ 
lims, and onr religion is Islim. 

(Seal) 

" Mohammad, the Apostle of God/* 

The letter was sent to the Governor of 
Bufri that he might convey It to Oasar, 
but we have no record of a roply having been 
received. 

He . also wrote to Kasre-Parwiz, King of 
Persia, bat Kasra tore the letter in pieces. 
Oh hearing the fate of his letter, Muhammad 
said, "Even so shall his kingdom be shattered 
to pieces.” HU third embassy was to Naja- 
sih, the King of AbyssinU, who received the 
message with. honour. The fourth was to 


Jarlh ibn Matta, the Muqauqis, or Governor, 
of Egypt Jarih sent a polite reply, and 
begged the Prophet’s acceptance of two 
beautiful Ooptio slave girls. One of these, 
Shirln, the Prophet gave to Qass&n the poet, 
but he reserved the other Miriyah, for him¬ 
self. In due time, Miriyah presented the 
Prophet with a son, who was named Ibri- 
him, the birth of which made the mother a 
free woman, and plaoed her in the honourable 
position of the wife. But the Prophet's ex¬ 
treme fondness for-the recent addition to his 
already extensive bsrtm was resented by his 
numerous wives. 'Ayishah and Uafjah were 
especially enraged, for the Prophet was in 
the habit of visiting Miriyah on the day due 
to one of these ladies Uatysh, who, being 
the daughter of 'Umar, was a person of great 
political importance, took np the matter, and 
in order to pacify hor the Prophet swore 
solemnly tnat he would never visit Miriyah 
again, and enjoined Uafsah to keep the secret 
from the rest of his wives. She, however, 
revealed It in confidence to 'Ayishah I Mu¬ 
hammad was annoyed at finding his con¬ 
fidence betrayed, and separated himself for 
a whole month from his wives, and spent his 
time in Miriyah's apartment. The situation 
was a difficult one, not merely on account of 
the complications caused in ms Own domestic 
circle, but because 'Umar, the fether of 
Uaffah, was a most important political per¬ 
sonage ih those days. The only way out of 
the difficulty was to produce a third direct 
revelation from heaven, whioh appeared in 
the Sfiratu ’t-Tabrim, or the " Chapter of 
Prohibition ” (lxvi.), of the Qur'in, and reads 
as follows:— 

“ Why, 0 Prophet t dost thou hold that to 
be forbidden whioh God hath made lawful to 
thee, from a desire to please thy wives, since 
God U Lenient, Meroiful ? ~ God hath allowed 
you release from your Oaths; and God is 
your master; and He is the. Knowing, Wise. 
When the Prophet told a recent occurrence as 
a secret to one of his wives (i.e. JJafgah), and 
when she divulged it. and God informed him 
of this, he acquainted hor with part and with¬ 
held part. And when he had told her of it. 
she said, ' Who told thee this ?' He said, 
' The Knowing, the Sage hath told it me. If 
ye both be turned to God in penitence, for now 
have your hearts gone astray . . . but if ye 
conspire against the Prophet, then know that 
God is his Protector, and Gabriel, and evory 
just man among the faithful; snd the angels 
are bis helpers besides. Haply if be put you 
both (t.e. Qafyah and 'Ayishah) away, hie 
Lord will give him in exchange other wives 
hotter than you, Muslims, believers, devout, 
penitent, obedient, observant of fasting, both 
known of men and virgins.'” 

Ih the Muhairram of A.H. 7, Mohammad 
assembled a force of 1,600 men, and marched 
against Khaibar. a fertile district inhabited 
by the Jews, and situated about six days* 
march to the north-east of al-Madlnah. The 
attack on Khaibar taxed both the energy and 
skill of the Wfcrrior 'Prophet, for it was de¬ 
fended by several fortresses. The fort 
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Qamus was defended by Kinanah, a powerful 
Jewish thief, who claimed for himself the 
title of “ King of the Jews.” Several assaults 
were made and rigorously repulsed by the 
besieged. Both Abh Bakr and ‘Umar were 
equally unsuccessful in their attempts to take 
the position* when the Prophet selected ‘All 
to load a dptaohmout of picked men. A 
famous Jewish warrior named Marhab, now 
presented himself, and challenged *Ali to 
single combat. The challenge was aoceptod, 
and 'Ali, armed with his famous sword 
•• ZnT-Fiqir,” gireu to him by the Prophet, 
cleft the head of his adversary in twain, and 
secured a victory. In a few days ail the. 
fortresses of the district were taken, and 
Khaibar was subjugated to Islam. 

Amongst thd female captures was $aflyah, 
the widow of the ohief J&in&nah, who had 
fallen at Qamuf. One of Muhammad’s fol¬ 
io wei^ begged her for himself, but tho Pro¬ 
phet, struck with her beauty, threw his 
mantle over her, and took her to his harirn. 

The booty taken at Khaibar was very con¬ 
siderable, and in order to secure the district 
to Muslim rule, the Jews of the district were 
exiled to the banks of the Jordan. 

It was during the Khaibar expedition that 
Muhammad instituted MaPali, an abomiti- 
ablo temporary marriage, to meet tho de¬ 
mands of his army. This is au institution 
still observed by the bhi*ahs, hut said by the 
Sunnis to have been abolished by Muhammad. 
[hut*ail] It was at Khaibar that an at¬ 
tempt was made, by a Jewess maned Zainab, 
to poison Muhammad. She dressed e kid, 
ana having steeped it in deadly poison, plaoed 
it boforo the Prophet, who nte but a mouthful 
of the poisoned kid when the deed waa dis¬ 
covered. Zainab was immediately put to 
death. 

Thq subjugation of the Jewish districts of 
Kodak, WAd* 1-Qnrd and Taunah, on the 
confines of Syria, followed that of Khaibar. 
This year, in the sacred m&nth of Zu T 
Qa‘dah ; Muhammad decided to perform lho 
Umrah, or religious vistation of Makkah 
r*uxBAii]i and for this purpose he left al- 
Mttdinsh with a following of some 4,400 men. 
When they were within two days* march of 
Makkah. their advance was checked by the 
hostile Quraish, and Muhammad, turning to tho 
west from ‘Usfin, encamped at al-Uudaihiyah, 
within seven miles of the sacred city. At this 
spot a truce waa made, which is known as the 
treaty of al-Budaibiyali, in which it was stipu¬ 
lated that all hostilities should cease for ten 
yotrs, and that for the future the Muslims 
should have the privilege, unmolested, of 

K a yearly visit of three days to the 

. 

After sacrificing tho victims at al-IJudai- 
biyah, Muhammad and his followers returned 
to al-Madinuh. 

The advent of the holy month Z& 1-Qs'dah, 
of the next year (AJa. 8), was oagerly expected 
by Muhammad and his followers, for then, 
according to the turuts ot the truce oi al- 
Hudaibiysh, they might, without molestation, 
visit the holy city, ami spend three day* in i 


the performance of the accustomed rites. The 
number of the faithful swelled on the approaoh 
to nearly 2,000 men, and the Qnraish thought 
it best to retire with their foroee to the 
heights overlooking the valley. Seated on 
his camel al-Qaywa, which eight years -be¬ 
fore had borne him in his flight from the cave 
of Saui- a hunted fugitive, the Prophet, now 
surrounded by joyous crowds of disoiples, the 
oompamons of his cxilo, approached and 
saluted the holv shrine. Kagerlv did he press 
forward to die Ka*bah, touched with his 
staff the Blaok Stone, seven lime* made the 
circuit of the holy nouse, seven times jour¬ 
neyed betwoen a*-$afu and al-Marwah, sacri¬ 
ficed the victim*, and fulfilled all the cere¬ 
monies of the lesser pilgrimage. 

While at Makkah he negotiated an 
alliance with Maimfinah, his eleventh and last 
wife. His marriage gained him two most 
important converts—Khslid. the u Sword of 
God,** who before this had turned the tide of 
battle at Uhud; and ‘Amr, destined after¬ 
wards to carry to foreign lands the victorious 
standards of Islim. 

The services of these two important con- 
voita. were quickly utilised. \n envoy from 
Muhammad to. the Christian Prince of Bostra, 
in Syria, having been alain by the obief of 
MtUah—a village to tho south-east oi the 
Dead Sea—a force of 8,000 men, under his 
adopted son Zald f was sent to eiaot retribn • 
tion, and to cajl tho offending tribe to the 
faith. On the northward maroh, though they 
learnt that an overwhelming force of Arabs 
and Homans—the latter of whom met the 
Muslims for the first time—was assembling to 
oppose them, they resolved resolutely to posh 
forward. The result was their disastrous 
defeat and repulse. Zaid and J a*far, a brother 
of ‘All, fell defending the white bonnet- of the 
Prophot. Khalid. by a series ot manoiuvres, 
aucoeeded in drawing off the army, and con¬ 
ducting it without further loss to al-Madinah. 
A mouth later, however, ‘Amr marched un¬ 
opposed through the lends of the hostilo 
tribes, received thoir submission, and restored 
the prestige of Islam on the Syrian, frontier. 
Muhammad deeply felt the loss ot Zefd and 
Ja‘far, and exhibited the teuderest sympathy 
for their widow* and orphans. 

The defeat at Mdtah was followed, in the 
south, by events Of the greatest moment to 
Muhammad. Certain smouldering hostilities 
betweon tribes inhabiting the neighbourhood 
of Makkah broke forth about -the end of the 
year. Tbeso were judged tp be infractions 
of the treaty (some of these tribes being in 
league with the Quraish), and were eagerly 
seised upon by Muhammad, as justifying 
those designs upon Makkah which the suo- 
eosH of his arms, and the dominiou he pos¬ 
sessed uvor uuuihorluss tribes iu the north, in 
the Hijas, and tfajd, now made it easy for him 
to carry out. 

Having, therefore, determined to attaok hie 
native city,,he announced nit intention to his 
followers, and directed hie allies among the 
Bedouin Uribe, to join him on the maroh to 
Makkah. Although he tookovery precaution 
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to prevent hie preparations becoming known, 
the news reached the ears of the Quraish, 
who sent Abut Sufyftn to deprecate his anger 
and fb ask him to abandon his purpose. 
Humiliation and failure were the only result 
of tlds mission. 

On the 1st January, ▲.». 686, Muhammad's 
marob commenced, and after eight days, 
through unfrequented rdada and deAlo*, the 
army, swelled to the number of 10,000 men, 
halted and lighted their camp (ires on the 
heights of Marrti ’ff-2ahrftn, a day's march 
from the saored city. The Prophet hkd been 
Joined on his march by bis uncle al-*Abbis, 
and on the night of his arrival Abfi Bqfyin 
again presented Himself, and besought kh 
interview. On the morrow it was granted. 

14 Has the time not yet come, 0 Abu Sufyin,” 
cried Muhammad, “ for thee to acknowledge 
that there is bnt one God, ahd that I am his 
Apostle." He answered that his heart still 
felt some hesitancy; but seeing^ the threaten¬ 
ing sword of al-'Abbls, and knowing that 
Makkah was at the mercy of the Prophet, he 
repeated the prescribed formula of belief r and 
was Sent to prepare the city for his approach. 

The Prophet made his public entry into 
Makkah on .Ids favourite camel, having AM 
Bakr on his right hand, Usaid on his left, 
and Usimah walking behind him. On his 
way he recited the XLyntth Stirs h of the 
QurAn, known as the 44 Chapter of Victory." 
He then entered the Sacred Mosque and cir¬ 
cuited the Ka.’bah seven times, touching tho 
Black Stone as he passed with his stick. 
Observing several pictures of angels inside 
the Ka'bah. he ordered them to be removed) 
at the same time dying out with a loud 
voice, 44 God Is groat f fled is great 1 ” Tie 
then fined the.Qlblah [qiblaiH at Mkkknh, 
and ordered the destruction oi tho 860 idols 
which the Makkan temple oontained, himsolf 
destroying a wooden pigeon suspended from 
the roof, and regarded as one of the deities of 
the Quraish. 

"On the 11th day of the month of Ramadan, 
he repaired to Mount a*-$af&, where all tho 
people of Mskksb had been assembled in 
order to take the oath of allegiance to him. 
‘Umar, acting as his deputy, administered the 
oath, whereby the people bound themselves 
to Obey Muhammad, to abstain from theft, 
adultwy, Infanticide, lying, and backbiting. 

During his stay at Makkah, Mtlh*tuiftad 
sunt small detachments of trOops Into the 
district who destroyed the temples of air ! 
4 Uxza, Suwa*, §nd Man&t, the three fninons 
idol-tempos of the neighbouring tribes. Tho 
Prophot nad given strict orders that these 
expeditions should be carried out in a peace¬ 
able manner, and that only in casea of neces¬ 
sity should fores of arms be used. KfiAlid 
ibn s) Walld, however, who commanded 860 
men, found himsolf opposed by the Jazhnnh 
tribe, ior instead of saying as they were com¬ 
manded, 44 We are Muslims," they said, 11 We 
are Bahians and the impetuous general, 
whose name afterwards became-so Celebrated 
In history, ordered the whole tribe to be slain. 
Muhammad, when ha beard of this barbarity. 


exclaimed, 44 Oh t my God, I am innocent of 
this and he despatched a large sum of money 
for the widows and orphans of the slain, and 
severely rebuked Khklid. 

The Prophet left Makkah after a fortnight's 
residence, and at the head of 12,000 men 
attaoked the Banl $aq!f and the BanI HawJt- 
xtn. Milik ibn Ans, the chief of the Banff, 
made a bold stand, and the Prophet rallied 
his forces with the utmost difficulty, but 
having thrown a handful of dust in the direc¬ 
tion of the enemy af» a signal of victory, the 
Muslims renewed the charge, and 700 of the 
tribe were left dead on the field. This victory 
was followed immediately by one over the 
Band Hawazin, in the valley of Aufc&s. (See 
Sdrah ix. 26, 26.) 

The ninth year of the Hljrah is known as 
tho year of deputations, as being the year in 
which the Various tribes of Arabia submitted 
to tho claim of the Prophet, and sent, embas¬ 
sies of peace to him. It isalso remarkable 
for numerous minor expeditions. 

Hearing that the Romans were assembling 
in large force on their frontier, Muhammad 
determined to attack them at Tabftk (a city 
between al-Madinah and Damascus). The 
araly sent to Tabfkk was the largest employed 
in the tinrr of the Prophet, for it is said to 
have numbered 20,000. and 10,000 cavahy. 
By the time the army bad arrived at TabUk, 
tho rumoured intasion had been proved 
unfounded. Muhammad, however, utiltoed s 
portion of the force by sending it, under tbs 
command of Khllid. to Dilmah, where he re¬ 
ceived the submission of the Jewish and 
Christian tribes. A treaty with John, the 
Christian Prince of Aflah, %as made, and 
Ukaidar, the Christian ehlof of Dfimah was 
converted to IslAm. 

The gradual submission of Arabia, and tho 
acknowledgment of tho spiritual and tem¬ 
poral supremacy^ of the Prophet throughout 
the entire peninsula) followed, indeed, in the 
complex system .which be had established, 
the spiritual and secular Junctions were inti¬ 
mately bloaded, ana involved in each other, 
and whilst in his humble home at il-Madlqah 
he retained stilt the simple manners jf his 
ekrlier years, which, at hie time of life, ho 
had probably no inclination to alter, he oxer 
cisea all those regal and saodrdotal powers 
which the victorious arms of his lieutenants, 
•or the voluntary submission of the most 
distant provinces of Arabia* had caused to be 
universally .acknowledged. Tax-eollectors 
were appointed to roceivc the prescribed 
offerings or tithes, which generally amounted 
to 4 *a tonth part of the increase:" 

ThAoity or nt-Ta if, trusting to its natural 
strength, constituted itself a centre ol disaf¬ 
fection; bnt at last, driven to oxtremitie|, 
and seeing that all the neighbouring tribes 
had ono by one submitted, its qtrief, after a 
vain attompt to obtain some relaxation In the 
rules of Islim, consented to the destruction 
of the adored idol a I-Lit, and adopted the 
new. faith. 

It was during the time of tbe next yearly 
pilgrimage (March, a.n. 631). that Muham- 
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mad issued an important command, the 
crowning atone of the system he had raiaed, 
which shows at once the power he wielded, 
and the strong hold hia doctrinoa had already 
taken throughout Arabia. Re/uaing to be 
present himself during the ceremonies of the 
pilgrimage, he commissioned 'All to announce 
to tbe assembled multitudes in tho valley of 
Mini, that, at the expiration of the feur 
sacred months, the Prophet would hold him* 
self absolved from every obligation or league 
with idolaters; that after that year no un¬ 
believer would be allowed to perform the pil¬ 
grimage, or to visit the holy plaees; and 
further, he gave directions that either within 
or without the sacred territory, war was to 
be. waged with them, that they were to be 
killed, besieged, and laid in wait for “ where¬ 
soever found.** He ordains, however, that if 
they repent and pay the legal alms, they are 
to he dismissed freely; but as regards “ those 
unto whom the Sotiptures have been deli¬ 
vered ” (Jews and ChristUns, Ac.), 11 they are 
to be fought agafnst until they pay tribute by 
right of subjection, and are reduced low." 

“ Such, then,** says 8ir William Muir, “ is 
the deolared mission of Islam, arrived at by 
slow, though inevitable steps, and now im¬ 
printed unchangeably upon its banners. The 
Jews and Christians, and perhaps the Ma- 
gians,—* people of the book*—are to be tole¬ 
rated, but held in subjection, aqd under 
tribute.; but for the rest, the sword is not to 
be sheathed till they are exterminated, or sub¬ 
mit to the faith whioh is to become 4 superior 
'to every other religion.'" 

About the middle of the year, a heavy 
grief fell upon Mubammad, in the death of 
bis little son Ibrihlm. 

On the return of the sacred month (Maroh, 
A..D. 682), Mubammad, accompanied by all 
his wives, selected his victims, assumed the 
pilgrim garb, and sot out on what is called 
Hcyjatu * 7 - or u Tho Yalediotory Pil¬ 
grimage,** to the holy plaees; from which 
every trace of the old superstition had been 
removed, and which, in accordance with his 
orders of the previous Tear, no* idolater was 
to visit. Approaching the Ka'bah by the gate 
of the Banu Shaibah, he carefully performed 
all the ceremonies Of tbs k Umrah t or ** lesser 
Pilgrimage,” and then proceeded to consum¬ 
mate those of.tlie greater. On the 8th of the 
holy month *1-Hifjah, he rode to the 
Wadi Mini, some three miles east of Makkah; 
and rested there for the nighty Next day, 
passing Musdalifah, the midway station, be 
reached In the evening the valley in which 
stands the graidte hill of ‘Arafah. Prom the 
M summit hs spoke to tbs pilgrims regarding 
its saorsd precincts, announced to them the 
perfecting of their religion,” offered up the 
prescribed prayers, and hurried back to Muz- 
dalifah for the night. On tbe 10th, proceed¬ 
ing to Mini, hs cast the accustomed stones, 
slew tbe victims brought for sacrifice, had hit 
head shaved and his nails pared, ordering the 
hair, do., to be burnt; and, the eeromonies 
fnded, laid aside the pilgrim garb. At Mina, 
during his three days' stay, he preached to 


the pilgrims, called them to witness that hs 
had faithfully fulfilled his mission, and urged 
them not to depart from the exact obser¬ 
vances of the religion which he had appointed. 
Returning to Makkah, he again went through 
the ceremonies of the ‘Umrah, made tho cir¬ 
cuit of the temple, drank of the well Zamsam, 
prayed in the Ka ( bah, and thus, haring rigo¬ 
rously performed all the ceremonies, that Ms 
ex tmple might serve as a model for all suc¬ 
ceeding time, he turned to al-Madipah. 

The excitement and fatigue o( Ms journey 
to the holy places told sensibly oh Ms health, 
which for some time had shown indications 
of increasing infirmity. In the death of Ibra¬ 
him he had received a blow wMoh weighed 
down Ms spirit; the poison of Khaibar still 
rankled in his veins, afflicted him at times 
with excruciating pain, and bowed Mm to 
the xravo. HU life had been a hard and a 
stirring one, and now the important affairs of 
Ms spiritual and temporal kingdom, and this 
cares of Ms large domestic eirole, denied him 
that quiet and seclusion for which he longed* 

The news of the Prophet’s foiling health 
was spon noised abroad,'and tended to encou¬ 
rage his rivals to increased energy of action. 
Three different revolts, each heeded by a dan* 
gerous competitor, were now on the point of 
breaking out. The first of these was led by 
Musailimah, a rival prophet, who now stated 
that Muhammad bad distinctly nominated 
Mm as Ms successor [musailimah] ; the 
second, by Aswad, a wealthy and eloquent 
rival, with a considerable following [aswad] ; 
and the third, by Tulaihah, a famous warrior 
of Najd, who claimed tho prophetic office. 

In the Traditions it is related that Musai¬ 
limah addressed a letter to Muhammad, 
whioh ran 

“ Musailimah, the Prophet of God, to Mu¬ 
hammad, the Prophet of God. Peace be to 
you. I am your associate. Let tip exercise 
of authority be divided botwoen us. Half 
the earth it mins, and half belongs to the 
Quraish. But the Quraith are a greedy 
people, and will not be satisfied with a fair 
division. 1 * 

To tMs presumptuous epistle Muhammad 
replied:— 

44 Muhammad, the Prophet of God, to Mu¬ 
sailimah, tho liar. Peace b# on those who 
follow the straight road. The earth U God's, 
and Ho givoth it to whom Ho wilL Those 
only prosper who fear the Lord.** 

The opposition of Musailimah was, how¬ 
ever, a formidable one, and alter Muhammad's 
death he was slain by' Khilid during ths 
reign of Abfi Bakr. 

The health of Muhammad grew worse, and 
he now requested that he might Jbe permitted 
to remain in the home of *Ayishab, his 
beloved wife, au arrangement to wMcb bis 
other wives assented. 

The account we now give of the olosing 
scenes of Muhammad's life, is from the 
granhio pen of Sir William Muir {Lift •/ 
Mahomit , new ed., p. 601 et «ef.), and founded 
on the traditional histories of al-WiqidPa 
secretary, and ibn Hish|m. 
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u On the night of Saturday (11 Rmbl‘u *1- 
Awwal, 6th Juno, a.d. 682), the sickness 
assumed a very serious aspect. The fever 
rose to such a pitch that the hand could 
hardly be kept open his skin from it* burn¬ 
ing heat. His body was racked with pain'; 
rostlsss and moaning, he tossed about upoh 
his bed. Alarmed at a severe paroxysm of 
the disease, Omm Salma, one of his wives, 
scroamed aloud. Mahomet rebuked her:— 

1 Quiet I.’ he said. * No one crieth out. thus 
but an unbeliever.’ During the night, Ayesha 
sought to ooihfort him, and suggested that 
he should seek for consolation in the same 
lessons be had so often taught to others when 
in sickness: * O Prophet 1 ’ she said, * if one 
of us had moaned, thus, thou would'st surely 
have foiind fault with it.’ * Tea,’ he replied,' 

1 but 1 burn with the fever-heat of any' two 
of you together.' ‘Then,' exclaimed one, 

4 thou shalt surely have a double reward.' 

4 Yes,' he answered, 4 1 swear by Him in whose 
hands is my life, that there is not upon the 
earth a believer afflicted with any calamity or 
di s eas e , but the LOrd thereby oauseth his 
sins to fall from him, even as lsaves are shed 
In autumn from a tree.' At another time he 
said, ‘Suffering- is an expiation for sin. 
?erily, if the btliever suffer but the scratch 
of a thorn, the Lord raiseth his rank thereby, 
and wipeth away from him a sin.' 4 Believers, 
he would affirm, ‘.are tried according to their 
faith. If a man's faith be stroi^, so are his 
sufferings; if he be weak, they are propor¬ 
tioned thereunto. Yet in any case, tne suf- 
feting shall not bo remitted until he walk 
upon the earth without the guilt of a single 
transgiission cleaving unto him.' 

“Omar, approaehipg the beA, plaoed his 
hand on Mahomet's forehead, and suddenly 
withdrew it. from the greatness of the beat: 

• 0 Prophet I ’ he said, ‘hew violent it the 
fever cm thee I ’ 4 Yea, verily,' replied Ma¬ 
homet, 4 but t w .have been doting the night 
season repeating in praise of the Lord seventy 
Suras, and among them* the seven long 
ones.' ^ Omar answered t 4 But the Lord hath 
forgiven thee all thy sins, the former and the 
latter; now, thep, * why net rest and take 
thine ease?’ ‘Nay,’ replied Mahomet, 4 for 
wherefore should I not be a faithful servant 
onto Him? ’ 

“ An attendant, while Mahomet lay Coveted 
np, put his hand below ihe sheet, and feel¬ 
ing the exceesive heat* made a remark simi¬ 
lar to that of ' Omar. Mahomet replied : 
4 Even as this affliction prevaileth now against 
me, so shall my'reward hereafter be enhanoed.' 
‘ And who are they,’ asked, another, 1 that snffer 
the severest trials ?' 4 Ths prophets and 
the righteous,' said Mahomet; ana then he 
made mention of one prophet having been 
destroyed by lice, and of another who was 
triad with poverty, so that he had but a rag 
to eover his nakedness withal; ‘yet each of 
them fejoieed exceedingly iq his affliction, even 
as one of you hi great spoil would rejoioe.’ 

“On the Sunday,Mahomet lay in a very 
weak and helpless state. Osima, who had 
delayed hK departure to tee what the issue of 
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the sickness might be, eame in from Jorf to 
visit him. Removing the olothes from the 
Prophet's face, he stoopied down and kissed 
him, but there was no audible response. 
Mahomet only raised his hands to heaven in 
the attidude of blessing, and then plaoed them 
upon OsAftia. So ho rotumed to the camp. 

“During some part of this day Mahomet 
oomplalned of pain.in his side, and the sof¬ 
tening became so great, that he fell into a 
state of unconsciousness. Omm Salma ad¬ 
vised that physio should be given him. Asma, 
ihe sister of Meimftna, prepared a draught 
after an Abyssinian recipe, and they forced it 
into his mouth. Reviving from its effects, he 
felt the unpleasant taste in his mouth, and 
cried, * What is this that ye .have done to 
me? Ye have even given me physic ! J They 
confessed that they had'done so, and enume¬ 
rated the ingredients of which Aama had 
compounded it. 4 Out upon yon! ’ he angrily 
exclaimed: 4 this is a remedy for the pleurisy, 
which she nath learned in the land of Abys¬ 
sinia ; but that is not a disease whieh the 
Lord will suffer to attack me. Now shall ye 
all partake of the samo dose. Let not one 
remain tn the house without being physicked, 
even ‘ as ye have physioked me, excepting 
only my uncle Abb As.' So all the women 
arose, and they poured the physle, hi pretence 
of the dying Prophet, into each other's mouths. 

* After this, the conversation turning upon 
Abyssinia, Omm Salma and Omm HaUba, 
who had both been exiles there, spoke of the 
beauty of a cathedral in that country, called 
the dburch of Maria, and of the wonderful 
piotures on its walls. Mahomet listened 
quietly to thorn, and then said, 4 These, vorily, 
are the people who, when a good man hath 
lived amongst them, build over his tomb a 
place of worships and they adorn it with their 
pictures. These, in the eyes of the Lord, are 
the worst part of all the creation.' He stopped, 
and oovered himself with the bed-clpthes; 
then casting them off in the restlessness and 
perhaps delirium of the fever, he said < 1 The 
Lord destroy the Jews and Christians 1 Let 
His anger be kindled against those that turn 
the tombs of their prophets into blaoes of « 
worship. 0 Lord, let not my tomb be ah 
object of worship. Let there not remain 
any faith but that of Islam throughout the 
whole land of Arabia I' 

“About this time, recognising Omar apd 
some other chief men in the. room, he Called 
out,' Bring hither to me ink and paper, that 
1 may record for you a writing whloh shall 
prevent your going astray ior ever.’ Omar 
said; 4 He wandereth in his mind. Is not the 
Gorin sufficient for us?’ But the woman 
wished that' the writing materials should be 
brought; and a discussion .ensued. There¬ 
upon one said, 4 What Is bis condition.at this 
resent moment ? Come, let us see whether 
e speaketh deliriously or not.’ Bo they 
Went and asked him. what his wishes were 
regarding the writing he had spoken of ; but 
he no longer desired to indite it. 4 Leave me 
tbns alone/ ha said, 4 for my present state Is 
better than that ye call me to. 
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“ In the course of this d ay , Mahomet called 
Ayesha to him, and said, * Where is that gold 
which I gave unto thee to keep ?' On her 
replying that it was by her, he desired that 
she should spend it at once in oharity. Then 
he dosed off in a half-conscious -state; and 
some time after asked if she had done as ho 
desired her. On hor saying that she had not 
yet dono so. he called for the money (whloh 
was apparently a portion of the titho income); 
she placed it 'in his hand, and counted sis 
golden dinars. He dtre6ted that it snould be 
divided among certain indigent families ; and 
then lying down, he said, 4 Now I am at 
peace. Verily it would not have become mb 
to meet my Lord, and this gold in my pos¬ 
session.* 

‘ All Sunday night the illness of Mahomet 
continued unabated. He was overheard pray¬ 
ing : one of the eja culations was to this effect: 
* O mv soul 1 Why seekest thou for refuge 
else where, than in God alone ? * The morning 
brought some measure *of relief. The fever 
and the pain abated; and there was an appn - 
rent return of strength. 

44 The dangerous crisis of the Prophet’s 
sickness on the preceding night having taoome 
known throughout the oity, the mosquo was 
crowded in the morning, at tho hour of 

J >rayor, by mou and women, who came boo li¬ 
ng anxiously for tidings. Abu Bakr, na 
usual, led the devotious; as ImAna he stood 
in the place of Mahomet before the congrega¬ 
tion, his back turned towards them. He bad 
ended the first Hakiat, or series of prostra¬ 
tions, and the people had stood up again for 
a second, when the curtain of Ayesha’a door 
(to the left of the audience, and a little way 
behind Abu Bakr) slowly moved aside, and 
Mabomot himself appeared. .As he entered 
the assembly, he whispered in the oar of 
Fadhl (Paxl), son of Abbas, who with a ser¬ 
vant supported him : 4 The Lord jerily hath 
granted unto me refreshment iu prayer'; and 
be looked around with a gladsome smile, 
market by all who at the moment oaught a 
glimpae of his countenance. That smile n** 
doubt warn he index of deep emotion in hie 
heart. What doubts or fears may have 
crossed th.c mind of Mahomet, es he ley on 
the bed of death, and felt that the time was 
drawing nigh when lie must render an aocount 
to that God whose messenger he professed to 
be, tradition affords us no grounds even to 
conjecture. The rival claims of Aswad and 
Mnseilama had, perhaps, suggested mis¬ 
givings, suoh as those which had long ago 
distracted his soui What if he, too, were an 
fmpoetor, deceiving himself and deoeivlng 
others also) If any doubts and questionings 
of this nature had arisen in his mind, tho 
sight of the great congregation, in attitude 
devont and oamest, may have earned him 
comfort and reinsurance. That whioh brings 
forth good fruit must itself be good. The 
mission which had transferred gross and de¬ 
based idolaters into spiritual worshippers 
such as these, resigning every faculty to the 
service of the one great God; and which, 
wherever aeoepted and believed in, was dailv 


producing the same wonderful change, that 
mission must be divine, and the voioe from 
within which prompted him to undertake it 
1 must have boon the voioe of the Almighty, 
revealed through His ministering spirit. 
Perhaps it was a thought like this wMcb 
paasod at the moment through the mind uf 
the Prophet, and lighted up his countenance 
with that smile of joy, diffusing gladness 
over the crowded courts of the mosque. 

44 Having paused thus for a moment at tbs 
door, Mahomet, supported as before, walked 
softly to the front, where A On Bakr stood. 
The people mode way for him, opening their 
ranks as he advanced. Abu Bakr heard the 
rustle (for he never when at prayer tamed 
himself or rooked to the right head or the 
left), and, apprehending the cause whioh 
alone at that time oould create so great sen¬ 
sation, stepped backwards to join the con¬ 
gregation and vacate the place of leader for 
the Prophet. But Mahomet motioned him to 
resume tho post, and taking his hand, moved 
forward to tho pulpit. There he sat on tho - 
ground by th« side of Abn Bakr, who re¬ 
sumed the service, and finished it in onsto- 
mary form. 

4 When the prayers were ended, Abu Bakr 
outerod into conversation with Mahomet. He 
rejoiced to find him to all appearance oon- 
valosoont. 4 0 Prophet,* he said, * I peroaivo 
that, by the grace of God, thou art better to- 
d,iy. even as we desire to see thee. Mow this 
day is the turn of my wife, the daughter of 
Khlrija; shall I go and visit her ?* Maho¬ 
met gave him permiaslon. So he departed 
to her house at A1 Sunh, a suburb of the 
upper oity 

44 Mahomet then sat himself, down for .a 
little while in the court-yard of the mosque, 
near the door of Ayeshals Apartment, and 
addressed the people, who, overjoyed to find 
him again in their midst, crowded round. He 
spoke with emotion, and with a voice still se 
powerful a# to reaoh beyond the outer doors 
of the mosqne. 4 By the Lord,' he said, 4 as 
for myself, verily, no man can lay bold of me 
in any matter; I have not made lawful 
anything excepting whet God hath made 
lawful; .nor have I prohibited aught hut that 
whioh God in His hook liath prohibited.* 
Oslma waa there; wheu he oamo to bid fare¬ 
well (before starting on au expedition against 
the Roman 'border!, Mahomet said to him, 

4 Go forward with the army; and the Meeting 
" of the Lord be with thee! ’ Thai turning to 
the women *ho sat dote by, 4 O P&tirna I * ha 
exclaimed. 4 my daughter, and Saflh, my 
auntl Work ye both that whioh hell pro¬ 
cure yon acoeptanoe with the Lord; for verily 
I havo no cower with him to save yon hi 
anywise. Having said this, he aruee and re¬ 
entered the room of Ayesha. 

44 Mahomet, exhausted by the exertion be 
had undergone, lay down upon his bod and 
Ayesha, seeing him to be very wesb raised 
his head from the pillow, and laid it tenderly 
upon her bosom. At that moment one of her 
relatives entered with a green tooth pick in 
his hand, Ayesha observed that tho exo of 
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Mahomet rested on it, and, knowing tt to be 
snob as he liked, asked whether he wished 
to have it He signified assent. Chewing it 
a little to make it soft and pliable, she placed 
it in his hand. This pleased him , for. he 
took up the tooth-pick and used it, rubbing 
his teeth with his ordinary rigour; then he 
put it down. 

"His strength now rapidly sank. He 
seemed to be aware that death was drawing 
near. He called for a pitchor of water, and, 
wetting his face, prayed thus: *0 Lord, 1 be¬ 
seech thee to assist me in the agonies of 
death! * Then three times he ejaculated 
earnestly, 4 Gabriel, come olose unto me! * • 

“ At this time he began to blow upon 
himself, perhaps in the hnlf-eonsciousnost of 
dellrinm, repoattng the while an ejaculatory 
form which he had been in the habit of pray¬ 
ing over persons who were vdry lick. When 
he ceased, from weakness, Ayesha took up 
the task, and continued to blow upon him 
and reoite the same prayer. Thon, seeing 
that he was very low, sho seised his right 
hand and rubbed it (another practico of the 
Prophet Whet ’visiting the sick), repeating nil 
the while the oarnest invocation. But Maho¬ 
met was too far gono to bear even this. He 
now wished to he in perfect quiet: * Take off 
thy hand from me,* he sola, ‘that cannot 
benefit mo now.’ After a little ho prayed in 
a whisper, 4 Lord grant me pardon; and join 
me to the companionship on high 1' Then at 
interval!: 4 Ktcmity in Faradiso I' • Pardonl' 

4 Tee; the blessed companionship on high 1 ’ 
He stretched himself gently. Then all was 
still. His head grew heavy on the breast of 
Ayesha. The Prophet of Arabia was dead. 

14 Softly removing his head from her bosom, 
Ayesha plaeed it on the pillow* and rising up 
joined the other women, who were beating 
their faces in bitter lamentation 

M The sun had bnl shortly passed the meri¬ 
dian. It was only an hour or two since Ma¬ 
homet had entered the mosque cheerful, and 
seemingly convalescent. Ho now lay cold in 
death." 

As soon as the intelligence of the Prophet's 
death was published a crowd of people as* 
sembled at the door of the house of 4 Ayishah, 
exclaiming, 44 How can our Apostle be deed ; 
he who was to be our witness in the Day of 
Judgment “No," said ‘Umar, 41 he is not 
dead ; he hss gone to visit hie Lord as the 
Prophet Moses did, when, after an absenco of 
forty days, he reappeared to his people. Our 
Prophet will be restored to us, and those are 
traitors to tho cause of IsUm who ssy he fs 
dead. If they say so, let them be out in 
pieces.” But Abft Bakr entered the beitee at 
this Juncture, and after viewing the body Of 
the Prophet with touching demonstrations of 
affsctlon, he appoarod at the door and 
addressed the crowd thus: n 0 Muslims, if 
ye adore Muhammad, know that Muhammad 
is dead. If ye adore God God is alive, find 
cannot die. Do ye forget the verse in the 
Qur’in: 4 Muhammad is no more than an 
apostle. Other apostles have already passed 
before him?* (sea SO rah ill. 186), • and kite 


the other verse, 4 Thou shalt surely die, 0 
Muhammad, and they also shall die 7 * * (set 
Surah xxxix. 31). ‘Umar acknowledged his 
error, and the crowd wss satisfied and dis¬ 
part od. 

Al- 4 Abbfc* presided at tho preparations for 
ths burial, and the body was duly washed 
and perfumod. There wan some dispute 
between the QuTalsh sod the An$Ar at to 
the plaeo of burial: bnt Abil Bakr silenced 
them, affirming that he had hoard Muham¬ 
mad say that a prophet should be buried on 
the spot where bo died. A grave was accord¬ 
ingly dug in the ground within the house of 
'Ayishab, and under the bed on which tho 
Prophet died, This spot is mow known as 
the Hujrah, or chamber, at al-Mhdioah. The* 
last rites were performed by *Ali and the 
two sons nf al- 4 Abbls. | HtrjRaft.J 

The foregoing account of Muhammad’s 
death is that of Sunni traditionists. The 
ShVahsdeny almost every word of it, and give 
tho following as nnauthsniie narrativo of the 
Prophet’s death. The manifest object being 
to establish the claim of 4 All to bo Muham¬ 
mad’s successor. It is translated from tho 
Shl‘nb book entitlod the Hayatu 7- Quiuh (see 
Merrick's translation, p. 363):— 

44 The Prophet returned to his house, and 
in the space of throe days his sickness be¬ 
came severe. He thon tied a bandage on hia 
head, and loaning on the Ooramander of the 
Faitbfnl (Lb. ( AU) and Fasl-ibti-Abbfo, went 
to the mesjed and ascended the tnimber for 
pulpit), and, sitting down, addressed the 
people thus: 4 The time is near when I shall 
be concealed from yon. Whoever has any 
claim on me, lot him now deelare it. Vbrily, 
none can claim favour at the hand of God 
bnt by oboylng Him, and none can expect to be 
safe without good works, or to enjoy the favour 
of God without obedience. Nothing but good 
works will deliver from divine wrath, and 
verily, if I should sin, I should go to hell. 
O Lord 1 have delivered thy met*age.’ He 
(hen came down from the mimber and per¬ 
formed short prayers with tho people, and 
returned to the house of Ummsahnah, where 
ho remained one or two days That eursod 
.woman Auyesbah, having satisfied his other 
wives on the subject, came to the Prophet, 
and induced him by entreaties to go to hei 
house, whore his .sickness became very op¬ 
pressive. At the hour for morning prayers 
Bill! shouted the asin, but the Prophet, near 
his departure to the holv world, heard.it not. 
Auyeshah then sent to her father, Abubekr, 
to go to the niosjed, and lead the devotions of 
the people, and Hafsah sent tho same mes¬ 
sage to Omar. As those two women woro 
conversing about the matter before tho Pro¬ 
phet, not aoeming to suppose that he under¬ 
stood them, he interrupted them, saying, 
4 Quit such talk; you are like the women that 
tried to load Yusuf astray.’ Finding that, 
contrary to bis orders, Abubekr and Omar 
wars in the city with Seditious designs, ho 
was very sorrowful; and oppressed as he was 
with a severe dinesse, bo rose, and loaning on 
Aly and Kenl-bin Abbls, with extreme dif- 
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flcuhy went to the mesjed, lest Abubekr or 
Omar should perform prayers, sud the people 
doubt who should be hie successor. On ar¬ 
riving sit the mesjed, he found that the cursed 
Abubekr had occupied the place of the leader 
of prayers, and already begun the devotions 
witn the people. The Prophet, with bis 
blessed hand, aignod to Abubekr to remove, 
and he took his place, and from weakness sat 
down to perform prayers, which he began anew, 
regardless of Abubekr's commencement. 

“ On returning to his house Muhammad 
summoned Abubekr, Omar, and some others, 
and demanded if he*had not ordered thdm 
to depart with the army of As&meh. They 
replied that he had. Abubekr said that he 
had gone and returned 'again; and Omar said 
that he did not go, for he did not wish to hear 
of the Prophet’e sickness from another. Mu¬ 
hammad then told them to go with the army 
of Asfcmah, and three times pronounoed a 
curse on any who should disobey. His 
exertions produced such exhaustion that he 
swooned, on which the Musalinans present 
and hit wives and children Wept and lamented 
aloud. At longth the Prophet opened his 
blessed eyes, and said, ‘ Bring me an inkstand 
and a sheep's shoulder-blade, that I may 
write a direction which will prevent your 
going astray.' One of the Coin pah ions of the 
Prophet rose to bring what bo had orderod, 
but Omar said, * Gpulo back, he speaks deli¬ 
riously ; disease has overcome him, and the 
book of Ood is sufficient for us.' It is, how¬ 
ever, a disputed matter whether Omar said 
this. . However, they said to the Prophet, 

‘ Shall we bring what you ordered.' He re¬ 
lied, 1 After what I have heard from veu 1 
o pot need them, but T give you a dying 
charge to treat my family well, and qot turn 
from them. [The compiler observes that this 
tradition about the inkatand and shoulder- 
blade is mentioned in several Sunni books.] 

“During the last sickness of the Prophet, 
while he was lying with bis head in Aly'a lap, 
and Abbks was standing before him and 
brushing away the flies with his eloak, he 
opened his eyes and naked Abb&s to become 
his exeoutor, pay bis debts, and support his 
family. Abbas said he was on old man with 
a large family, and could not do ii. Muham¬ 
mad tbon preferred the same to Aly, wlitf was 
so muoh affected that he could not command 
utterance for some time, but as soon as he could 
speak, promised with the greatest devotion to 
perform the Prophet's request. Muhammad, 
after being raised into a sitting posture, id 
which he was supported by Aly, ordered BilAl 
to bring his holmet, called Zooi-jubctn (ZA 7- 
/a&iiOi'his coat of mail, Zatul-b'azqol (Zatw*l- 
Fu 4 ut)\ his banner, <\knb\ hie sword, ZoM- 
fuk&r (Zm V^/rycr); his turbans, Sehiib and 
Takmtiah; bis two party-coloured garments, 
bis little staff, and his walking cane, A/usi- 
t hook- In relating the story, Abb is remarked 
that he had never before seen the party- 
coloured soarf, which was so lustrous as 
- nearly to 'blind the eyes. The Prophet now 
addressed Aly, saying, * Jibraeel ^ronght 
this article and told me to put it into tbo 


rings of my mail, and bind it on me for s 
girdle.' He then oalled for his two pairs ol 
Arab shoes, one pair of whioh had been 
patched. Next he ordered the shirt he wore 
on the night of the Mar&j, or ascent to hea¬ 
ven, and the shirt he woro at the battle of 
Ohod. He then called for his three caps, one 
of which he wore in journeying, another on 
festivals, and tho third when sitting among 
his Companions. He then told BilAl to bring 
bis two mules, Shahba and Duldql, his two 
she-camels, QhaxbA and SehbA, and his two 
horses, Jlnah and Kbyrdam. 

•* Jinah was kept at the door of the mesjed 
for the use of a messenger, and Khyrdain was 
mounted by the Prophet at the battle of 
Ohod, where Jibraeel cried, * Advance, Khyr¬ 
dam.' Last, he called for his ass Yafoor. 
Muhammad now directed AbbAs to take Aly'a 
place, and support hie baok. He then said. 

‘ Rise, 0 Alv, aud take these my property, 
while I yet live, that no one may quarrel 
with you about them after I am‘gone.’ 

“ When I rot*),' said Aly, 1 my feet were so 
cramped that it wus with the utmost dif¬ 
ficulty that I oould move. Having taken the 
articles and animals to my house, I returned 
and stood beforo the Prophet, who on seeing 
me took his ring from hit right hand, point¬ 
ing tlio way of truth, and put it on my right 
hand, the house being full of the Benu uAshiin 
and other Musulmans, and while from weak¬ 
ness his head nodded to the right and left, he 
cried aloud, 0 oompsny of Musulmans, Alv 
is my brother, my successor, and Khaleefah 
among my people aud scot, he wijl pay my 
debts and cancel my eugagomeints. 0 ye eons 
of li&shim and Abdul-mutalib, and ye other 
Musiduiaqs, be not hostile to Aly, and do not 
oppose him, lest ye be led astray, and do not 
envy him, nor incline from him to another, 
lest ye become infidels. He then ordered 
AbbAs to give his place to Aly. AbbAs re¬ 
plied, 1 Do you remove on old man to seat a 
child in his place? % # The Prophet repeated 
the order: and the third time AbbiS.rose in 
anger, and Aly took hie place. Muhammad, 
finding his uncle angry, said to him 4 Do 
nothing to . cause me to leave the world 
offended with you, and my wrath send you to 
hell.' On hearing this, AbbAs went baek to 
his plaoe, and Muhammad directed Aly to lay 
him down. 

“ The Prophet said jo BilAl, * Bring my two 
sons Hasan and Husain.' When (hey were 
presented hr prossed them to Uis bosom, 
smelt and kissed those two flowers of the 
garden of prophecy. Aly, fearing they would 
trouble the Prophet, was about to take them 
away; but he said, 4 Let them be, that 1 may 
smell them* snd they smell me, and yre pre¬ 
pare to meet eaoh other; for aftAr I am gotia 

C it calamities will befall them, but may 
curse those that cause them tn fear and 
do. them injustioe. 0 Lord, I commH'them to 
Thee and to the worthy of the Faithful, 
u^nely, Aly-bin-Abutalib. The Prophet then 
dismissed the people and they went away, bu» 
Abb As and bis son Faal, and Aly-bin-Abu- 
talib, and those belonging to tho house- 
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hold of ths Prophet, remained. Abb&s then. 

to the Prophet, 4 If the KhalAfat (Khi- 
iifah) is established among ns, tho Bonn 
Htebim, assure ns of it, that wo may rejoice; 
bnt if yon foresee that they will treat ns tin* 
jhslly and deprive ns of the Khalilfat, com¬ 
mit ns to your Companions.* Muhammad 
replied, 1 After I am gone they will weaken 
and overcome yon,' at whioh declaration all 
the family wept, and, moreover despaired of 
the Prophet's life. - 

“Aly oontinned to attend Muhammad night 
and day, never leaving him except from the 
most imperative necessity. On one of these 
occasions, when Aly if as absent, the Prophet 
said,' Gall my friendand brother.’ Anyeshah 
and Hafsah sent for their fathers, Almbekr 
and Omar, but he tuned from thorn arid 
coverod his face, On which they remarked, 

* He does not want Us, lie wants Aly,’ whom 
Fatimah called; and Muhammad pressed him 
to his bosom, and they mingled tneir perspi- 
rdtlon together, arid the Prophet oommrini- 
ckted to him a thousand chapters of know¬ 
ledge, each opening to a thousand more. One 
tradition declares that Mohammad kept Aly 
In his bed tUl his pure spirit left his body, 
hia arm meanwhile enr erasing Aly.** 

.[In compiling this account of the life of 
Muhammad, we must express our deep obli¬ 
gations to Sir William Mnir’s Lift of Mahomet 
(1st ed., 4 vol8.; 2nd ed., 1 vol* $ Smith, Elder 
and Co., London). In many cases wo have 
given the ipsiesima verba Of his narrative, 
with his kind permission. The ohief litera¬ 
ture on the subject, in addition to Sir William 
Mnir’s work, is: Dot Leben wid xHt Lehre dee 
Mohammad, A. Sprenger, Berlin, 1869; Speci¬ 
men HistoricArabum, E. Pocock, Oton. 1650; 
Ismael Abulftda JJe Vita et Rebut yeetie Mo - 
kxtmedis, J. Oagnier, Oxod> 1723; Life of 
Mahomet, Washington Irving, London, 1850: 
£t/V qf Makomet i from (h'tyiml Sources, A. 
Stronger, Allahabad, 18512 Essays on the 
Life of Muhammad, Syud Ahmad Khan, 
C.8X, London; A Critical Examination 
of the Life and Teachings of Muhammad, 
Syud Ameer Ali Moulla, LL.D London, 1878; 
Islam and ite Founder, S.P.O.K., 1878; Ma- 
hombt et U Coran , T. Bartheleihy de St. Hilaire, 
1865 ; 2 he True Mature of the Imposture 
Fully Explained, H. Prideaux, London, 1718•, 
the first three volumes of the modern part of 
An Universal History, London, 1770. (spe¬ 
cially recommended by Dr. Badger); Tartek - 
i-Tabari, Zoteoberg Das Lel>en Mohammed's 
each I bn Ishdk, bearbeitet von I bn Hischam, G. 
Weil, 2 vols., 1864. The earliest biographers 
whose works are extant in Arabic, are Ibn 
lsljiq (a.h. 151), Ibn Hlthftm (a.h. 218), al* 
Wftqidi (a.yL 207), aMabdrl (ajl 810).J 
Muhammad is referred to by name in four 
plaoee in the Qur'an i— 

Srirah iii. 138:* ''Muhammad is but'an 
apostle: apostles have passed away before 
his time; what if he die, or i« killed, will ye 
retreat upon your heels ? ’* 

Surah xxxfii. 40: " Muijammsd is not the 
father of any of yonr men, but the Apostlo of 
God, and the Seal of tho Prophets.** 
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Sdrah xlviL 2: 11 Those who believe and 
do right grid believe in what is revealed to 
Mirigamriiad,—and it is the truth from their 
Lord,—He. will odvor for them their offences 
grid set right their mind." 

Sfltah xlviii. 29: "Muhammad is the 
Apostlo of GotL w 

Ho is said to have boon foretold by Joins 
under the name of Ahmad. Sftrab bd. 6 
" Giving you glad tidings of an Apostle who 
shaH oome after me whose name shall be 
Ahmad." [emtio.] 

According to a tradition of Ibn * Abbfts, the 
Prophet iaid* "My name in the Qur’an Is 
Muhammad, and in the Injil Ahmad, and in. 
the Ttnr&t Abyad (from the root * tb 

shun"), and I am called Ahyad because I 
shun hell-fire mo r* than any of my popple." 
(An Nawawi, Wttstehfeld's edition, p. 23.) 

MUHAMMAD, The Character of. 

(1) Sir William Mnir (Life of Mahomet, new 
ed. p. 587 et eeqq.y has carefully collated 
from the traditione embodied by the secre¬ 
tary of al-Waqidi. an account of the person 
and charaoter of Muhammad. " This acoouht,” 
as Sir William Mnir remarks," illnstates ge¬ 
nerally the style and contents of the Muslim 
biographies of their Prophet." 

'• When Ayesha was questioned about Ma¬ 
homet she used to ear i * He was a man just 
such as yourselves; he laughed often and 
smiled mueh.’ 'But how would ho occupy 
himself et home ?' 1 Even as any of you 
occupy yourselves. He would mend his 
clothes, and cobble his shoes. He used to 
help me in my household duties; but what 
he did oftenosft was to sew. If he had the 
ohoice between two matters, he would choose 
the easioat, so as that no sin accrued there¬ 
from. He never took revenge excepting 
whore the honour of God was concerned. 
When angry with any person,.he itould say. 
“ What hath taken suoh a one that he should 
soil his forehead in the mud! 

"His humility was shown by his riding 
upon asses, by his accepting the invitation 
even of slaves, and when mounted, by his 
taking another behind him. He would say* 

' I sit at meals as a servant doeth, and I eat 
like a sovvant: for I really am a servant’; 
and he would sit as one that was always 
ready to pso. He discouraged (supereroga¬ 
tory) fasting, and works of mortification. 
When tested with his followers, he would 
remain long sileut at a time. In the mosque 
at Medina they used to repeat pieoea of 
poetry, and tell stories regarding the incidents 
that ocourrtd in the 1 days of ignorance,’ and 
laugh; and Mahomet listening to them, would 
smile at what they said. 

“ Mahomet hated nothing more than lying: 
and whenever he knew that any of his fol¬ 
lowers had erred in this respect, he would 
hold himself aloof from them until he woe 
assured of their repentance. 

“ His Speech. 

“ He did not speak rapidly, running bis 
words into one another, but onunciateri each 
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syllable distinctly, so that what be said was 
imprinted in the memory of every one who 
heard him. Whon at public prayers, it might 
be known from a distance that he was read¬ 
ing by the motion of his beard. Ho never 
read in a singing or chanting style; but he 
would draw out his voico, resting at certain 
places. Thus, in the prefatory words of a 
Sara, he^ would pause after bismilldhi, after 
a/ Rahman , and again after al Rahuu. 

* Gait. 

“He used to walk so rapidly that the 
people half ran behind him, and could hardly 
keep up with him. 

n If obits in Eating. 

" He never ate reclining, for Oabriel had 
told him that such was tho manner of kings; 
nor had he ever two men to walk behind 
hi m . He used to eat with his thumb and his 
two forefingers; and when he* had done, he 
would lick them, beginning with the middle 
one. When offered by Gabriel Che valley of 
Mecca lull of gold, he preferred to forego it; 
saying that when he was hungry he would 
come before the Lord lowly, and when fall, 
with praise. 

* Moderation . 

u k servant-maid being once long in retain¬ 
ing from an orrand, Mahomot was aunoyod, 
and aaid} 4 If it wore not for the law or re¬ 
taliation. I should havo punished yon with 
this tooth-pick’ •(».#. with an inappreciably 
light punishment). 

" Customs at Prayer. 

44 He Used to stand for such a length of 
time at prayer that his legs would swell. 
When remonstrated with, he said ; * What! 
shall I.not behave as a thankful servant 
should ? • He never*yawned at prayer. When 
he sueeaed, he did so. with a subdued voioo, 
covoring bis faoe. At funerals he never rode: 
he would remain silant on each occasions, as 
if conversing with himself, so that the people 
used to think he was holding communication 
with the dead. 

" fts/uial to malts Personal Use of l\thts, 

u Whilo be accoptod presents ho refused to 
use anything that had been offered as aims ; 
neither would he allow* anyone in his fsmity 
to use what bad been brought as alms; 4 For,’ 
said he, 4 alms are the impurity of mankind’’ 
(«.e. that which cleanses their impurity). His 
scruples on this point were so strong that ho 
would uot eat even a date picked np on the 
road, lest perchance it might have dropped 
from a tithe load. 

“ Fixxt Relished. 

“ Mahomet had a special liking for sweet¬ 
meats and honey. He was also feud of 
cucumbers and of undried dates. Whon a 
lamb or a kid was beiug cooked, Mahomot 
would go to the pot, take out tho shoulder, 
and eat it. He used to eat moist dates and 
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cooked food together. What he most relished 
was a mess of bread cooked with meat, and a 
dish of dates dressed with bntter and milk. 

M Mahomet used to have sweet (rain) water 
kept for his use. 

il Women and Scents. 

“A great array of traditions are produeed 
to prove that the Prophet was fond of women 
and.soents, and liked these of all things in the 
world the best. Ayesha used to say: 4 The 
Prophet loved three things-*-women, scents, 
and food; he had his heart's desire of the 
two first, but not of the last.' 

44 Straitened means at Medina. 

44 Ayesha tells us that for months together 
Mahomet did not get a full meal. * Months 
used to pass/ she says again, 4 and no fire 
would be lighted in Mahomet's house, either 
for baking bread or oooking meat.' 4 How, 
then, did ye live2* 'By the 44 two black 
things ” (dates and water), and by what the 
citizens used to send unto us; the Lord re¬ 
quite them I Such of thsm as had milch 
cattle would send us a little milk. The Pro¬ 
phet never enjoyed tho luxury of two kinds 
of food the samo day; if be had fiesh there 
was nothing else; sud so if he had dates; so 
likewiso 1/ ho had bread/ 

111 We possessed no sieves, but usod to 
bruise the grain and blow off the husks.' 

* Appearance, Habit* , frc. 

“ He used to wear two garmeota. His itdr 
(under-gannont) hung down three or four 
inches below his kneeo. His mantle was not 
wrapped round him so as to cover his body, 
but he would draw the end of It under his 
shoulder. 

tt He used to divide his time into three 
parts : one was given to God, the second 
allotted to his family, the third to himself. 
Whon public business began to press upon 
him, he gave up one half of the latter portion 
to the service of others. 

t( Whou he pointed he did so with his whole 
hand; aud when he was astonished he tnrned 
bis hsnd over (with the palm upwards), in 
speaking with another, he brought his band 
nsar to tho person addressed; and be would 
strike the palm of the left in the thumb of 
tho right hand. Angry, he would avert his 
face; joyful, he would look downwards. He 
often smiled, and, when he laughed, bis teeth 
used to appear white as hailstones. 

u In the interval allotted to others, ho re¬ 
ceived all that came to him, listened to their 
representations, and occupied himself in dis¬ 
posing of their business and in hearii^ what 
they had to tell him. He would say on sush 
.occasions : * Lot those .that. are here give in¬ 
formation regarding that which paaseth to 
them that wo absent; and they that cannot 
themselves appear to make known their 
necessities, let others report them to me in 
their stead; the Lord will establish the feet 
of such in the Day of Judgment.' 
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" Seal of Prophecy. 

u This, says one, «u a protuberance on the 
Prophet’s back of the size and appearance of 
a pigeon's egg. It is said to have been the 
divine seal which, according to the predictions 
of the Scriptures, marked Mahomet as the 
last of the Prophets. How far Mahomet 
himself encouraged this idea it is impos¬ 
sible to say. From the traditions it would 
seem to hare boon nothing more than a mole 
of unusual size; and the saying of Mahomet, 
that * God had placed it there, was probably 
the germ of supernatural associations whioh 
grew up concerning it. 


"Hair. 

u His hair used to be combed; it was 
neither curling nor smooth. He had, saVs 
one, four curled locks. His hair was ordi¬ 
narily parted, but he did not care if it was 
not so. Aocording to another tradition, * The 
Jews and Christians used to let their balr fall 
down, while the heathen parted it Now 
Mahomet loved to follow the people of the 
Book in mattora concerning whioh lie had no 
express command. So he used to let down 
his hair without parting it Subsequently, 
however, he fell into the habit of parting 
it' * 


“ Moustache. 

“ Mahomet used to dip his moustache. A 
Magian once came to him and said: 'You 
ought to olip your beard and allow vour 
moustaches to grow.' ‘Nay,* said the Pro¬ 
phet, * for my Lord hath commanded me to 
olip the moustaches and allow the beard to 
grow.' 


" Dras. 

“ Various traditions are quoted on the dif¬ 
ferent colours he used to wear—.white ohiefly, 
but also red, yello*, and green. He some¬ 
times put on woollen clothes. Ayesha, it is 
•aid, exhibited a piece of woollen stuff in 
whioh she swore that Mahomet died. She 
adds that he onoo had a black woollen 
dreas; and she still remembered, as she 
spoke, the contrast between the Prophet's 
fair skin and the black cloth. ' The odour of 
it, however, becoming unpleasant, he cast it 
off, for he loved sweet odours.' 

' “ He entered Ifeoca on the taking of the 
city ('some say) with a black turban. He 
had also a black standard. The end of his 
turban used to hang down between his shoul- 
ders. He once received the present of a 
scarf for a turban, which had a figured or 
•potted fringe; and this he out off before 
wearing it. He waa vory fond of striped 
Yemen stuffs. He used 1o wrap his turban 
msny times round his. hand, and * the lower 
edge of it used to appear like the soiled 
olothee of an oil-deslen’ 

“He onoo prayed in a silken dress, and 
then cast .it aside With abhorrence, saying: 
'■Such stuff, it doth not become the pious to 
wear.' On another occasion, as he prayed in 
a figured or spotted mantle, the spots at- 
Irstted hit notice; when* he had ended, bo 
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said: ' Take away that mantle, for verily it 
hath distracted me in my prayers, and bring 
me a oommon one.* His sleeve ended at the 
wrist. The robes in which he was in the 
habit of reoeiving embassies, and his fine 
Hadhraraaut mantle, remainod with the Ca¬ 
liphs; when worn or rent, these garments 
were mended with fresh cloth; and in after 
times, the Caliphs used to wear thorn at the 
festivals. When he. put on new clothes 
(either an undar-garment, a girdlo, or a tur¬ 
ban), the Prophet would offer up a prayer 
such as this : ' Praiso be to the Lord who 
hath clothed me with that which shall hide 
my nakedness and adorn me while I live. I 
pray Thee' for the good that in in this, and 
tho good that hathWn made for it; and I 
seek refuge from the evil that is in the some, 
and from the evil that hath boon made for it.' 

" Shoes. 

"His servant, Anas, bad charge of his 
shoes and o/ his water-pot. After his master's 
death. Anas used to snow his shoes. They 
were after the Hadhramaut pattern, with 
two. thongs. In the year 100 or 110 a.h.. one 
went to buy shoes at Mecca, and toils us that 
the shoemaker offered to make them exactly 
after the model of Mahomet's, which he said 
he had seen in the possession of Ffctima, 
granddaughter of AbbAs. His shoes used to 
d© oobbled. He was • in the habit of praying 
with his shoes on. On one occasion, having 
taken them off at prayers, all the people did 
likewise, but Mahomet told them there was 
no necessity, for he had merely taken off 
his own because Gabriel had apprised him 
that there was some dirty substanoo attach¬ 
ing to them (cloanlinoss being required In all 
the surroundings at prayer). The thongs of 
his shoes once broke, and they mended them 
for him by adding a new piece; after the ser¬ 
vice, Mahomet desired Ms shoes to be taken 
away and the thongs restored as they were ; 
'For,'said he, *1 was distracted at praver 
thereby.’ 

u Tooth-picks . 

*' Ayesha tells us that Mahomet never lay 
down, by night or by day, but on waking he 
applied the tooth-pick to his teeth before be 
performed ablution. He used it so much as 
to wear away his gums. The tootb-piok was 
always placed conveniently for him at night, 
so that, whon he got up in the night to pray, 
he might use it before his lustrations. One 
says that he saw him with the toothpick in 
hie mouth, and that be kept saying ,44, ft, 
at if abont to vomit. His tooth-picks w era 
made of the green wood of the palm-tree. 
He never travelled without one. 

" Articles of ToiM. 

“ He very frequently oilod his hair, poured 
water on bis beard, and applied antimony to 
his eyes. 

" Armour. 

" Four sections are devoted to the deiciip- 
tion of Uahomet!* armour,—his swords coats 
of mail, shields, lances, and bows. 
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44 Miscellaneous. 

•‘ The Prophet used to snuff simsim foes*' 
mom), end wash hie hands in a decoction of 
the wild plum-tree. When he was afraid of 
forgetting anything, he would tie a thread on 
his Anger or his ring. 

44 Horses . 

44 The first horse which Mahomet ever 
possessed was one he puvohased of the Beni 
FezAra, for ten owckees (ounces of silver); 
and he called its name sakb (running water), 
from the easiness of its paces. Magomet was 
mounted on it at the battle of Ohod, when 
there was but one other horse from Medina 
on the field. He had also a horse called 
Sabdha (Shomjuh ?); he raoed it and it won, 
and he was greatly rejoioed tkoreat. He had 
a third horse, named Murtcyis (neighor). 

44 Riding Camels. 

44 Besides A1 Oaswa (al-QaywA), Mahomet 
had a camel called Adnba (aPAybA), which 
in speed outstripped all others. Yet ono 
day juk Arab passed it when at its fleetest 
pate. The Moslems were chagrined at this; 
but Mahomet reproved them, saying, 4 It is 
the property of the Lord, that whensoever men 
exalt anything, or seek to exalt it, then the 
Lord putteth down the same. 

44 Milch Cancels. 

44 Mahomet had twenty milch camels, the 
same that were plundered at A1 GhAba. Their 
milk was for ihe support of his family: every 
evening they gave two large skinsful. Omm 
Salmah relates: * Our ohief food when .we 
lived With Mahomet was milk. The camels 
used to be brought from A1 GhAba every 
evoning. I had one called Aria, and Ayesha 
ono called A1 Samra. The herdman fed them 
at A! Jffania, and brought them to our homos 
in the evening. There was also one for Ma¬ 
homet. 

44 Milch Flocks. 

44 Mahomet had seven goats which Omm 
Ayman used to tend (this probably refers xo 
an early period of his residence at Medina). 
His flocks grazed at Ohod and Hinrna alter¬ 
nately, and were brought back to tho house 
of that wife whose turn it. was for Mahomet 
to be in her abode. A favourite post hawing 
died, the Prophet desired its skin to be 
tanned. 

44 Mahomet attaohed a peculiar blessing to 
the possession of goats. 4 There is no house/ 
he would say, 4 possessing a' goal, but a bles¬ 
sing abideth thereon; and there is no house 
possessing tbreo goats, but the angels pass 
the night thore praying for its inmates until 
the morning/ 

14 Servants. 

44 Fourteen or fifteen persons are mentioned 
who served the Prophet at various times. 
Hie slaves he always freed. 

* 4 Homes. 

44 Abdallah ibn Yasid relates that he saw 
the houses in which tho wives of the Prophet 


dwelt, at the time when Omar ibn A1 Axis, 
Governor of Medina (about a.h. 100) demo¬ 
lished them. They were built of unburnt 
bricks, and had separate apartments made of 
palm-branohes, daubed (or built-up) with 
mud; he oounted nine houses, each having 
Separate apartments, in the spaco extending 
from the house of Ayesha and the gate of 
Mahomet to thp bouse of Asma, daughter of 
Hosein. Observing tho dwelling-plaoe bf 
Omm Salma, he questioned her grandson con¬ 
cerning it, and he told him that when the 
Prophet was absent on the expedition to 
Dfima, Omm Salma built np an addition to 
her house with a wall of unburnt brioks. 
When Mahomet returned, he went in to 
her, and asked what new building this 
was. She replied, 4 1 purposed, 0 Prophot, 
to shut out the ^lanoes of men thereby 1 9 
Mahomet answered: 4 0 Omm Salma! verily, 
the most unprofitable thing that fcateth 
up the wealth, of the Believer is building/ 
A citizen of Medina present at the time, con¬ 
firmed this. account, and added that the cur¬ 
tains of the door were of blsok haircloth. 
He was present, he said, when the deepatoh 
of the Caliph Abd si Malik (a.h. 86-88) was 
read alond, commanding that, these houses 
should be brought within the area of Hie 
mosqne, and he nevei witnessed sorer Weeping 
than there was amongst the people that day. 
One exclsimed: 4 1 wish, by the Lord l that 
they would leave these mouses alone thus 
as they are; then would those that spring up 
hereafter in Medina, and strangers from the 
ends of the earth, come and see what kind of 
building snffleed fprthe Prophet’s own shod 
and tho sight thereof would deter men fro» 
extravagance and pride.' 

44 There sere four houses of unburnt brioks. 
the apartmonts being of palm-brancbee and 
five houses made of palm-branches built up 
with mud aud without any separate apart¬ 
ments. Saoh was three Arabian yards in 
length.. Some say they hart leather curtains 
for the doors. One could re-ch the root with 
the hand. 

41 The house of HAritha (II - -igah) was nex* 
to that of Mahomet. Now . lenever Malio- 
mot took to himself a new wife, ho :«4ded 
.another house to the row, and Haritha was 
obliged successively to remove his house, and 
to build on the spaoe boftnd. At last this 
was repeated so often, that the Prophet said 
to those about him: • Verily,, it shameth me 
to turn HAritha over and Over again out of 
his house.’ 

44 Properties. 

44 There were aeten gardens which Mukhei- 
riok the Jew loft to Mahomet. (Jniar ibn AJ 
Apiz, the Caliph, said that, whon Governor 
of Medina, ho ate of the fruit of thpso, and 
never tasted sweeter dates. Others say that 
these gardens formed a portion oi the con¬ 
fiscated estates of the Ban! Nadhtr. They 
were afterwards dedicated perpetually to 
pious purposes. 

44 Mahomet had three other properties 
** L The confiscated lands of the Biip 
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Nadbir. The produce of those was appro¬ 
priated to his own wants. One of the plots 
was called Mashruba Omm Ibrahim, the 
( summer garden of (Mary) the mother of 
Ibrahim,* where the Prophet used to visit her. 

“ II. Kadsk; the frnits of this were reserved 
as a land for indigont travellers. 

“HI. The fifth share, And the lands received 
by capitulation, In Kheibar. This was divided 
into three pa He. Two wore devoted for the 
benefit of tne Moslems generally (».e. for State 
purposes); the proceeds of the third, Maho¬ 
met assigned for the support of his own 
family; and what remained over he added to 
the fund for the use of the Moslems.** 

Life of Mahomet , by William Muir, Esq., 
London, 1861, vol. ir. f p. 825.) 

(2) Dr. A. Sprenger, Persian transistor of 
the Government of India, and Principal of the 
Calcutta Madrasah, gives the following valu¬ 
able review of the character of Muhammad, 
as regards his assumption of the prophetic 
office:— 

“ Up to his fortieth yesr, Mohammad de¬ 
voutly worshipped the gods of his fathers. 
The predominance of his imaginative powers, 
and nis peculiar position, gave him a turn for 
religions meditation. Ho annually spent the 
month of Ramafcan in seclusion in a oave of 
Mount Hits, where the Qorayshites used to 
delete themselves to asoetie exercises. In 
this retreat he paeaed a certain number of 
nights in prayers, fasted, fed the poor, and 
gave himself np to meditation; and on his 
return to Makicah he walked seven times 
round the Ra*bah before he wont to his own 
house! 

M When he was forty year* of age, the first 
doubts concerning idolatry arose in his mind. 
The true believers ascribe this crisis to a 
divine revelation, and therefore carefully con¬ 
ceal the oireumstancea which today have given 
the first impulse. It is likely that the ecoon- 
trio Zaid, whom he must have met in Mount 
HIM, fifst instilled purer notions respecting 
God into his mind, and indaoed him to road the 
Bibtteal history. To abjure the gods, from 
whom he had hoped for salvation, caused a 
great struggle to Mohammad, and he became 
dejected and fond of solitude. He spent the 
greater part of his time in Hire, and camo only 
occasionally to Makkah for new provisions. 

“ Undisturbed meditation increased his 
excitement, * and his ovsnrtrained brains 
were, even in sleep, oecupied with doubts and 
speculations. In one of his visions he saw an 
angel, who said to him,• Read.* Ho answered, 
'I am not reading.' The angel laid hold of 
him and sqneesed him, until Mohammad suc¬ 
ceeded in making an effort. Then he released 
him, and said again, 1 Read.* Mohammad 
answered, 1 1 am hot reading.' This was re¬ 
peated three times*; and at length the angel 
said, * Read in' the name of thy Lord, the 
Creator, who has created msn of oongealed 
blood;—read, for thy Lord is most beneficent. 
It is He who has taught by the pen (has re¬ 
vealed the Scriptures); it is He who has 
tanght man what he does not hiiow ’ These 
art the initial words of a Surah of the Quran, 


nnd the first revelation which Mohammad re¬ 
ceived. If this dream was as momentous as 
authentic traditions make it, it must have 
been the crisis, which caused Mohammad to 
seek for truth In the books of the Jews and 
Christians. The words of the angel admit 
hardly any oilier sonso After much hesita¬ 
tion lie determines to study tho tenets of 
another faith*, which was hostile to that of 
his fathers. His resolve is sanctioned by a 
vision, and he thanks the Creator, whom the 
Qorsyshite* always considered the greatest 
among their gods, for having sent a revela¬ 
tion to direct man. 

M It is certain, however, that no Musalmah 
will admit the sense which I give to these 
versos of the Quran : and Mohammad himself, 
in tho progress of his career, formally denied 
having read any part of the Scriptures before 
the Quran had been revealed to him. This, 
however, can only he trne if he meant the 
first verses of the Quran, that is to say, those 
mentioned above; for in the following revela¬ 
tions he introduces the names of most pro¬ 
phets, he holds up their history as an ex 
ample to the Makkians, he borrows expres¬ 
sions from the Bible which ha admirea for 
their sublimity, be betrays his acquaintance - 
with the gospels by referring to an erro¬ 
neously translated verse of St. John, for a 
proof of his mission, and he frequently al¬ 
ludes to the legends of the Rabbins and 
Christians. Whence has the Prophet of,the 
Gentiles obtained his knowledge of the 
Biblical history ? He answers, the question 
himself: It is God who has revealed it to itae. 
This assertion satisfies the believer, and is a 
hint to the Inquirer in tracing the sources of 
his information. He would hardly hnvo 
hasarded it had he not obtained his instruc¬ 
tion under considerable scores y. The Spirit 
of persecution at Makkah, which manifested 
itself against Zaid, made cantion necessary 
lot Mohmtnmad, though originally he may 
have had no ulterior views, in making himself 
acquainted 'with another faith. Yet with all 
his preeautions, the Qorayshites knew enongh 
of his history to dispro ve his pretensions. He 
himself confesses, in a Surah revealed at 
Makkah (Sarah xxv. 5), that they ssjd that the 
Quran was a tissue of falsehood; that several 
people had assisted him; and that he preached 
nothing more than what was contained in the 
“ AsAtyr of the Ancients,** which he need to 
write, from the dictation of his teachers, 
morning and evening. Who were the men 
who instructed Mohammad ? It is net likely 
that he would have darod to declare before 
them, that the doctrinos whioh ho hod re¬ 
ceived'from them had been revealed to him 
nor is it likely that, had they been alive aftei 
the new religion had become triumphant, they 
would have allowed him to take all the credit 
to himself. Those who exercised an influence 
upon Mohammad were, his disciples; hut we 
find no instance in which he appeared to buy 
aeCresy by submitting to the dictation of 
others. I am inclined to think, therefore, that 
his instructors died during his early oirrtoer; 
and this supposition enables ns to asoertain 
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the name* of some of them. The few speci¬ 
mens of the sayings of Zeid, which have been 
preserved, prove that Mohammad borrowed 
freely from him, not only his tenets, but even 
his expressions; and Zaid did not long sur¬ 
vive Mohammad's assumption of his offioe. 
It is likely that Waraqah, the eousin of Kha- 
dyjah, who, it would appear, brought about 
her marriage with Mohammad, who was the 
first to deolare that the Great Law [namusI 
would be reveled to him, and who expressed 
a wish to assist him during the persecutions 
to which every prophet was subjoot, was one 
of his teaohers. Waraqah died shortly before 
the time when he pnblicly proolaimod his 
mission. The defence of the Prophet, that 
the man, of whom his countrymen said that 
he assisted him in writing the Quran, was s 
foreigner (Sfirah xvi. 105), and unable to 
write so pnro Arabic as the language of the 
Quran was, leads us to suspect that one 
of his chief authorities for the Biblical legends 
was Addas, a monk of Nineveh, who was 
settled at Makkah. (See Tu/Hru-'l-Baifawi 
on 8firah xxv. 6.) And there can be no 
doubt that the Rabbins of the Hijas com¬ 
municated to Mohammad their legends. Tho 
commentators upon the Quran inform us far¬ 
ther, that he used to listen to Jabr and Yasdr, 
two sword-manufaeturers at Makkah, when 
they read the soriptures i and Ibn lehrfn says, 
that he had intercourse with ’Abdel-Rumnan, 
a Christian of Zamdmah; bnt we must never 
forget thst the object of thaac authorities, in 
such matters, is not to instrnot their readers, 
bnt to mislead them- 

44 It is certain, from the context, where the 
expression occurs, end from the oommantA- 
tors on the Quran, that * Aidtyr of the 
AncitaU ' is the name of a book; bnt we 
have very little information as to its origin 
and contents. (See the Commentaries of *1< 
Baisftwi and tho Jalilftn on Sflrab xxv.) 
That dogmas were propounded in it, besides 
Biblical legends, appears from several pas¬ 
sages of the Quran, where it ie said thst it 
contained the doctrine of the Resurrection. 
(Surahs xxvii. TO, xlvi. 16.) It is also olear 
that it waa known at Makkah before Moham¬ 
mad; for the Qorayehitee told him that thoy 
and their fathers had been acquainted with ft 
before he taught it, and that all that he 
taught was contained in it. (Surah livifl. 16.) 
Mohammad had, in all likelihood, besides, a 
version of portions of the scriptures, both of 
the genuine and some of the apocryphal 
works; for he refers his sudience to them 
without reserve. Tabary informs us that 
when Mohammed first entered on his office, 
even his wife Kbadyjeh had read the scrip¬ 
tures, and was acquainted with tho history of 
the prophets. (See Bal’dmy'a translation of 
Tabary in Persian.) 

44 In spite of three passages of the Quran 
quoted above, the meaning of which they 
clumsily pervert, almost all modern Mussi¬ 
na an writers, and many of the old ones, deny 
that Mohammad knew reading or writing. 
Good authors, however, particularly among 
the Shiahs, admit that he knew reading; bnt 


they say he was not a skilful penman. The 
only support of the opinion of the former is 
one passage of the Quran, Surah vii 15A, in 
which Mohammed says that he was the Pro¬ 
phet of the Ummio, and an Umuii himself. 
This word, they say, means illiterate; but 
others say it means a man who is uot skilful 
in writing; aud others suppose it to mean a 
Makkian or an Arab. It fs olear that they 
merely guess, from the oontext, at the mean 
ing of the word. Urnmi is derived from 
umiuah , 4 nation' (Latin gun* Urook sMuios), 
and on comparing the passages of the Quran, 
in which it occurs, it appoars that it means 
yenft/fl (Greek ethniros). It is ssid in the 
Quran, that some Jews are honest, but others 
think there is no harm in wronging the 
Ummk Imim Sadiq observes (niyatu 7- 
Qulub, voL ii. chapter 0, p. 2) on tlus passage, 
that the Arabs are meant muter Umznia, and 
that they are called so, though they knew 
writing, because God had revealed no book to 
them, and had sent them no prophet. Several 
instances in which Mohammad did read tnd 
write are recorded by Bokhary, Nasay, and 
others. It is, however, certain that he wiahed 
to appear ignorant, in order to raise the ele¬ 
gance of the composition of the Quran into a 
miracle. 

• ••** 

14 According to oue record, the doubte, in¬ 
decision, and preparation of the Prophet for 
his office lasted seven years; end so sincere 
and intense wero his meditations on matters 
of religion, that they brought him to the 
brink of medness. In the Qnran we oen 
trace three phases in the progress of the 
mind of Mohammad from idolatry to the for¬ 
mation of a new creed. First, the religion of 
the Kab'ah, in which he einoerely believed, 
soetn* to have formed the principel subject of 
his meditations. The contemplation of nature, 
probably assisted by instruction, led him to 
the knowledge of the unity of God; and there 
ie hardly a verso in the Quran which does not 
shew how forcibly bo was struck with this 
truth. By satisfying the faith of his fathers, 
he tried to reoonoile it with the belief in one 
God; end for some time he considered the 
idols round the Ka'bah daughters of God, who 
iuteroede with Him for their worshippers. 
But ho gave up this belief, chiefly beoauee ha 
could not reconcile himself is the idea that 
God should have only daughters, which was 
ignominious in the eyes of an Arab; and that 
tnon should have tons, who reflect honour on 
a family. He also connected tho idolatrous 
worship of the black stone, and the ceremo¬ 
nies of the Hajj, end almost all the ether 
pagan usages of the Haramites, with their 
Ahrahum. This idaa was not his own. The 
scoptics who preceded him held ‘the same 
opinion; yot it was neither ancient nor gene¬ 
ral among the pagan Arabs. We ttud no con¬ 
nexion between the tenets of Moses and these 
of the Haramites; and though Biblical names 
are very frequent among the Mnsalxaane, wo 
de not find one instance of their occurrence 
among the pagans of the Hijaz before Mo- 
ha unnad. 
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“ II has been mentioned thet the vision in 
which he wee ordered to toed, ceneed him 
ft nelly to renounce idolatry , we ere told thet 
after this vision en intermission of revelation, 
celled fatrahy took piece, which leeted up¬ 
wards of two years;. The meaning of fatrah 
is simply that, thoiitfh this Vision was a 
ref elation, he did not assume his office for 
two or three years. It is certain thet he 
composed many Sarahs of the Quran during 
this timeend it mhst hare been doting, this 
period tbat.the tenets of the Jews and Chris¬ 
tians seriously occupied hie mind. Before 
the vision be Wes an idolater; and after the 
fatrah he possessed the tequkintanee wfth the 
scriptural history which We find in the 
Quran. Eton after he had deolared himself 
a prophet, he shewed, during the beginning 
of hie career, a strong leaning towards, and a 
sincere belief fev the scriptures pnd Biblical 
legends; but -in proportion to his success he 
separated himself from the Bible. 

“ This is the second phase in the progress 
of the Prophet’s mina. His bolioi in the 
scriptures does not imply that he ever be¬ 
longed to the Christian or Jewish Ohurch. 
He never oould reconcile hie notions of God 
with ths dootrine of the Trinity, and with the 
Divinity of Christ, and he was disgusted with 
the monkish institutions and sectarian dis¬ 
putes of ths Christians. His creed was: 
* Ha is God alone, the Etetnal God; He has 
not begotten, and is not begotten; and none 
is His equal.’ (See Sflrah cxii.) Nothing, 
however, can be more erroneous than to 
suppose ihlt Mohammad was. st any period 
of hie early career, a deist. Faith, when 
once eitlnet, cannot be rovived; and It wee 
hie enthusiastic faith in inspiration that made 
him a prophet. Disappointed with the Jewish 
and Christian religions, he began to form a 
sy st em of faith of his own; and this is the 
third phase of the transition period. For 
some time, it seems, he had no intention to 
preach it pubhely, but cireumstanoee, ae well 
ae the warm oOnviotion of the truth of his 
creed, at length prttsiled upon him to spread 
it beyond, the circle of his family and frietide. 

“The mental excitement of the Prophet 
was much increased during the fatrah « and 
like the ardent scholar in one of Schuler’s 
poems, who dared to lift the toil of truth, he 
was nearly annihilated by the light which 
broke in upon him. He usually wandered 
about in the hills near Makkah, and was so long 
absent, that on one oCoasion, hie wife being 
aftoid that he was lost, sent men in search of 
him. He suffetod from hallucinations of his 
senses, and, to finish hie sufferings, he several 
times contemplated juicide by throwing him¬ 
self down from a precipice. Hit friends were 
alarmed at his state Of mind: Some con¬ 
sidered it as the eccentricities of a poetical 
genius: others thought that he was a kahin, 
or soothsayer; bnt the majority took a less 
charitable view (see SOrah Ixix. 40, xx. 6), 
and declared that he was insane; and, as 
madness, and melanoholy are ascribed to 
supernatural influence in ths East, they said 
that he was^in the powef.of Satan snd'hi* 
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agents, the jinn. They called in exotoists; 
and he hitatelf doubted the soundness of nit 
mind. ' I hear a eonnd,’ he said to his wife, 
1 and see a light 1 am afraid there are jinn 
in roe.’ And on other occasions he said, *1 
am afraid I am a kahin .’ 1 God will never 
allow that snob should befall fheo.’ said Kha- 
dyiah; * tor thou keepeet thy engagements, 
and assistest thy relations. According to 
some acodunts, she added, 'Thou wiK be the 
prophet of thy nation/ And, In order to re¬ 
move every doubt, she took him to her 
cousin Waraqah; and he said to her, * I see 
thOtt (as. thy explanation) art correct; the 
cause of the excitement of thy husband is 
the coming to him of the great nomoa, law, 
whioh is Hke the nomoe of Moses; If I 
should be alive when he reoeives hie prisMon, 
1 would assist film; for I believe in him.' 
After this Khadyjah went to the monk, ’Addas, 
and he confirmed what Waraqah had said. 
Waraqah died soon after, before Mohammad 
entered on hie mission. 

“ The words o'f Mohammad, ’I am afraid I 
am a kahin,’ require some explanation. The 
Arabs, previous to the promulgation of Islam, 
believed in kahiHs, soothsayers *, and even in 
our days they have greater faith in saints 
and inspired persons than other equally un¬ 
civilized nations. Suoh si belief Is so neces : 
•ary a limitation of the personal freedom of 
the Bedouins, which knows no other bounds, 
that I consider it as the offspring of iiberty. 
Even the most rofraetory spirit sees no humi¬ 
liation in confessing his wrong-doings to a 
helpless seer, and in submitting to his deci¬ 
sions ; and by doing so, if be has embroiled 
himself, he can return to peace with himself 
and with society. We Ana, therefore. In the 
ancient history of Arabia, that litigations 
were frequently referred to celebrated kahin* 
These, it would appear, were eccentric per¬ 
sons, of great ouniung, and not without genius. 
The specimens which we hate of their 
• oracles arc obscure, and usually In rhymed. 

{ >rose and incoherent sentences; •and they arc 
requently preceded by a heavy oath to the 
truth of what they say. like some of the 
Surahs of the Quran, ft was believed that 
they knew what was eeneealed from thi 
eyes of the eommon mortals; but they were 
looked upon with awe; for the Arabs con¬ 
ceived that they wqre possessed by, of allied 
with, Satan and the jinn. The evil Spirits 
used to approaoh the gates of heaven by 
stealth, to pry into the secrets whioh were 
being transacted between God. and the angels, 
and to convey thefn to the kshlns. Existing 
prejudices left no alternative to Mohammad 
bnt to proclaim himself a prophet who was 
inspired by God .and His angels, or to be con* 
aidetod a kahin possessed by Satan and his 
agents the jinn. 

“Khadyjah and her friends advised him to 
adopt the former course; and, after some he¬ 
sitation, he followed their advioe, as it would 
appear, with bis own oonviotion. His purer 
notions of the Deitv, his moral conduct, his 
predilection for religious speculations, and 
his piety, w«re proofs sufficiently strong to 
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convince an affectionate wife that the snper- 
naturai influence, under which he was, came 
from heaven. But, aa the pagan Arab* had 
very imperfect notions of divine inspiration, 
it was necessary for him to prove to them, 
by the history of the prophets, that some 
seers were inspired by Qod; and to this end, 
ho devoted more then two-thirds of the 
Qnran to Biblioal legends, most of which he 
has so well adapted to his own case, that if we 
substitute the name of Mohamuiad for Moses 
end Abrehajh, we heve his own views, fate, 
and tendency. And, in order to remove 
every doubt as to the oanaa of hie exoite- 
meat, Mohammad subsequently maintained, 
that einee he had assumed his Office, heaven 
was surrounded by a strong guard of angels; 
and if the jinn venture to ascend to its pre¬ 
cincts, s flaming dart, that is to say, a shoot¬ 
ing star, is thrown at thorn, and they are pre¬ 
cipitated to the lower regions; and, there¬ 
fore, the kahine eeased with the commence¬ 
ment of his mission. 

" The declaration of Warsqah, and of the 
monk 'Addas, th\t the great nomOs would 
deoeend upon him, and the faith of hie wife, 
neither conveyed full conviction nor gave 
they sufficient courage to Mohammad to 
declare himself publicly the meeaenger of 
God, on the oontrary, they increased the 
morbid state of hie mind. A fatalist, as he 
was, it waa a hallucination and a At whioh 
decided him to follow their advice. One day, 
whilst he was wandering about in the hills 
near Makkah, with the Intention to destroy 
himself, he heard a voice; and, on raising 
hie head, he beheld Gabriel, between heaven 
and earth; and the angel assured him that 
he was the prophet of God. This hallucina¬ 
tion is one of tne few clearly stated miracles 
to whioh he appoals in the Quran. Not 
even an allusion is made, In that hook, to hie 
fits, during whioh his followers believe that 
he received the revelations. This bears out 
the Account of Waqidy, which I have followed, 
and proves that it was rather the oxaltod 
state of his mind, than hie Ate, which caused 
his friends to believe in his mission. Fright¬ 
ened by this apparition, he retuned home; 
and, feeling unwell, he called for covering. 
He had a fit. and they poured cold water 
upon him; and when he was recovering 
from it, he received tho revelation, * 0 thou 
covered, arise and preach, and magnify thy 
Lord, and cleanse thy garment, and fly every 
abomination'; and henceforth, we are told, 
he rboeived revelations without intermission; 
that is to say, the fatrah was at an end, and 
he assumed his office. 

.“This crisis of Mohammad's struggles 
.bears a strange resemblance to the oponiug 
scene of Goethe’s Faust: Ho psiuts, w that 
admirable drama, tho struggles of udod 
which attend the transition, in men of genius, 
from the ideal to the real—from youth to* 
manhood. Both in Mohammad and in Faust 
the anguish of the mind, distracted by doubts, 
is dispelled by the song of angels, which 
rises from their own bosoms, end is the voioe 
of the coneeiousnees of their elocority and 


warmth in seeking for truth; and in both, 
after this crisis, the enthueiasm ebbs gra¬ 
dually down to calm design, and they now 
blasphemously scorifies their faith in God to 
eelf-aggrandisement. In this respect the re¬ 
semblance of the second part of Faust to 
Mohammad's career at Madinah is oomplete 
As tho period of transition in tho life of 
the Prophet has hitherto been completely 
unknown in Europe, Goethe's general picture 
of this period, la tlie life of enthusiasts, is like 
a prediction in reference to the individual 
oase of Mohammad. 

“Some authors consider the fits of the 
Prophet M the principal evidence of his mis¬ 
sion, and it is therefore necessary to say a 
few words on them. They were preceded 
by a great depression of spirits; he was 
despondent, and his face waa clouded; and 
they were ushered in by ooldneea of the 
extremities and shivering. He shook, is if 
he wero suffering of ague, and called out for 
covering. His mind was in a most painfully 
excited etete* He heard a tinkling in his ears, 
as if belle wero ringing; or a humming, as if 
boos were swarming round hie head; and his 
Ups quivered; but this motion was under the 
control of volition. If, the attack prooeeded 
beyond this stage, his oyes hooamfc fixed and 
staring, and the motions of his head beoaxpe 
convulsive and automatic. At leimth, per¬ 
spiration broke out, whioh covered hie face 
in largo drops; and with this ended the 
attack. Sometimes, however, if hs had a 
violent At, he fell comatose to the ground, 
Uke a person who is intoxicated; and (at 
least at a Utter period k of his life) hie faee 
was flushed, and nis respiration stertorous, 
and he reu/ained in that state for some time. 
The bystanders sprinkled water in his faee; 
but he himself fanoied that hs would derive 
a great benefit from being cupped on the 
head. This U all the information which I 
have been able to ooUeot concerning the fits 
of Mohammad. It will be observed that we 
have no distinct account of a paroxysm-be- 
tweeu tho one which he had in hie infancy, 
and the one after which he assumed his 
offico. It is likely that up to hU forty-fourth 
year they were not habitual. The alarm of 
the nurse,, under whose cars he had been two 
years before he had the former of these two 
fits, shews that it was the first, and the age and 
circumstances under which he had it, render 
it likely that it wqs solitary, and oaused by 
tho heat of the sun and gastric irritation. 
The fit after whioh he assumed his offioe 
was undoubtedly brought on by long-oon- 
tinned and increasing mental excitement, and 
by his aeoetio exercises. We know that he 
used frequently to faet, and that he some¬ 
times devoted the greater part of the night 
tc prayer. The bias of tit# Musalmsns U to 
gloss over the aberration of mind, end the 
Intention to oommit suicide, of their prophet 
Most of his biographerejpass over the transi¬ 
tion period in lilenee. We may, therefore, be 
justified in stretohing the scanty information 
which we oan glean from them to the utmost 
oxtent, and in supposing that he was for 
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some time a complete maniac; and that the 
fit after which he Attained his office was a 
paroxysm of eataleptio insanity. This 
disease is sometimes accompanied by each 
interesting psychical phenomena! that even 
in modern tuntt it has given rise to many 
superstitious opinions. After this paroxysm 
the fits became habitual, though themorsl ex- 
eliemont eooled down,and they assumed more 
and more ah epileptic character.” (7ft« Life 
of Mohammad from Original Sources, by A. 
Spronger, M.D., part i., Allahabad, 1801, 
p. 949.) 

(8) Dr. Marcns Dodds, in his Mohammed , 
Buddha % and (Jhrintf says :— 

n But is Mohammed in no sente a prophet ? 
Certainly he had two of the most important 
characteristics of the propbetio order. He 
saw truth about God which hiB fellow-men 
did not see, and ho had on irresistible inward 
impulse to publish this truth. In respect of 
thia latter qualification, Mohammed may 
stand comparison with the most eourageous 
of the heroic prophets of Israel. For the 
truth's sake be risked his life,, he suffered 
daily persecution for years, and eventually 
banishment, tlm loss of property,- of the 
goodwill of his fellow-citisens, and of the 
confidence of his friends; he suffered, in 
short, as mnch as any man can suffer Short 
of death, which he only escaped by flight, 
and yet he unflinchingly proclaimed his mes¬ 
sage. No bribe, threat, or inducement, could 
silence him. 'Though they array agaiust 
me the sun on the right-hand .and the moon 
on tho left, I cannot renounce my purpose.’ 
And it was this psrsistency, this belief in his 
call, to proclaim the unity of God, whieh was 
the making of Islam. 

a Other men have been monotheists in the 
midst of idolaters, but no other man has 
founded a strong and enduring monotheistic 
religion. The dlatinotion in lus cate was hit 
resolution that other men should believe. If 
we ask what it was that made Mohammed 
aggress ire and proselytising, where other 
men had been content to cherish a solitary 
foith, we must answer that H was nothing 
else than the depth and force of bis own 
oonvielion of the truth. To himeell the dif¬ 
ference between one God and many, between 
the unseeti Creator and these ngly lumps of 
stone or wood, was simply infinite. The one 
creed was death and darkness to him, the 
other life and light It Is useless seeking for 
motives In such a case—for ends to serve and 
selfish masons for his speaking; the impossi¬ 
bility with Mohammed was to keep tilenee. 
His acceptance of the office Of teacher of his 
peuplo was anything bnt tho ill-advised and 
sudden impulse of a light-minded vanity or 
ambition. His o*n convictions had been 
reached only after long years of lonely mental 
Agony, and of a doubt and distraction bor¬ 
dering on madness. Who can doubt the 
earnestness of thitwearch after truth and the 
living God, that drove the affluent merchant 
from bis comfsrteble home and his fond wife, 
to make his abode for months at a time in the 
dismal oave on Mount H»ra ? If we respect 
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the shrinking of laalah or Jeremiah from the 
bsavy task of proclaiming unwelcome truth, 
we must Also respect the keen sensitiveness 
of Mohammed, who was so burdened by this 
same responsibility, and so persuaded of his 
incompetency for the task, that si times he 
tliongnt his new feelings and thoughts were a 
snare of the Devil, and at times he would fain 
havo rid himself of all further struggle by 
essting himself from a friendly procipide. 
His rolling hie head in hie mantle, the sound 
of the ringing of bells in his ears, hie sobbing 
like a vonng camel, the sudden grey hairs 
which he himself ascribod to toe terrific 
8uras—what were all these bnt so many 
physical signs of nervous organisation over¬ 
strained by anxiety and thought ? 

*His giving himself out as a prophet of 
God was, in the first instance, not only sin¬ 
cere, bnt probably correct in the sense in 
which he himself understood it. He felt that 
be had thoughts of God which it deeply con¬ 
cerned all around him to receive, and he 
knew that these thoughts were given him by 
God, although not, as we shall aoe, a revela¬ 
tion strictly so called. His mistake by no 
means lay in his snpposing himself to be 
callod upon by God to speak for Hhn and in¬ 
troduce a better roligion, bnt it lay in hit gra¬ 
dually coming to insist* quite as much on 
men’s accepting him as a prophet ae on their 
accepting tne great truth he preaehed. He 
was a prophet to hie countrymen in so far 
at he proclaimed the unity of God, but this 
was no sufficient ground for his claiming to 
be their ^uide in all matters of religion, still 
less for his assuming the lordship over them 
In all matters civil as well. Tne modesty 
and humility apparent in him, eo long as his 
mind was possessed with objeotive truth, gra¬ 
dually gives way to the presumptuouSnesi 
and arrogapee of a mind turned more to a 
sense of ite own importance. To put the 
second artiole of the Mohammedan creed on 
the same level as the first, to make it aa 
essential that men should believe in the mis- 
* sion of Mohammed as in the unity of God, 
waa an ignorant, incongruous, and false com¬ 
bination. Had Mohammed kno.wn his own 
ignorance as well as bis knowledge, the 
world would have had one religion the less, 
and Christianity would have had one more 
reformer.” ( Mohammed , Buddha, and Ghritt, 
p. 17.) 

(4) Thomas Carlyle, in his lecture, " The 
Hero as Prophet,” says >— 

** Mahomet himself, after all that can be 
said about him, was not a sensual man. We 
shall err widely If we consider this man as a 
common voluptuary, intent mainly on base 
enjoyments—nny, on enjoyments of any kind. 
His household was of the frngalost, his com¬ 
mon diet barley-bread and water; sometimes 
for months there waa not a fire once lighted 
on his hearth. They record with Just pride 
that he would mend bis own shoes, paten his 
own oloak. A poor hard-toiling, Ul-provided 
man; careless of what vulgar men toil for 
Not a bad man, 1 should sty; something 
better in him than hunger of nny sort—or 
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these wild Aiwb map fighting and jostling 
throe and twenty year* at his hand, in close 
contact with him always, would not hare 
referenced hips eo l Thete were wild xnep. 
bursting aver and Onen into quarrel, into all 
kinds of fierce itooerfty; without right, worth, 
and madhood, no man $ould hare com manned 
them. They ealled hhn Prophet, you* shy ? 
'Why, he stood there taoe to face with them; 
hare, not enshrined in any myatory, visibly 
clouting. hit own okiak, cobbling hia own 
shoes, fighting, counselling, ordering in die 
midst of them, they must have seed what 
kind of a man he was, let him.be qallod what 
you like! No emperor with ills tiaras wap 
obeyed as this msn in a cloak of his own 
clouting. During three and twenty years of 
rough actual trial, I find something of a veri¬ 
table Hero necessary for that of itself. 

•‘His lilt words are a prater, broken 
ejaculations of a fthart struggung-up in trem¬ 
bling hope towards its Maker. We eannot 
say his religion mode 1dm worse ) it made 
him better; good, not bad. Qenetcfus things 
are recordod of him; when he lost his 
daughter, the thing he answers is, in his own 
dialeot, everyway sincere, and yet equivalent 
to that of Christians: * The Lord giveth and 
the Lord taketb away; blessed bo the name 
of the Lord.* He answered In like manner of 
Said, his emancipated well-beloved slavo, the 
second of the believers. Said had fallen in 
the wav of Thbfic, the first of Mahomet's 
fightings with the Greeks. Mahomet said it 
was wall, Said had done his Master's work, 
Said had now gone to his Master; it was all 
well with Said. Yet Said's daughter found 
him weeping over the body; the old gray¬ 
haired man mating in tears 1 What de 1 
•eel said she. You see a friend weeping over 
ids friend. He went out for the last time 
fato the mosque two days before his fioath; 
asked, If he hod injured any man? Let liiaown 
back boar the stripes. If be owed shy man ? 
A voice answered, ( Yes, me; three drachma, 
borrowed on such an occasion.' Mahomet 
ordered thorn to be paid. * Hotter be in shame 
now,' said he, ‘than si the Day of Judgment.' 
You repaember Kadijah, end the ‘No by 
AUsh!' Traits of this kind shqw us the 
genuine man, the brother of pa all, brought 
visible through twelve centuries, the veritable 
sen of our common Mother." (Lector* on 
Heroes, p. 66.) 

(5) The Rev. Dr. Badger remarks — 

“ With respect to the private as distinct 
from the phblle character of Muhammad, 
from the time of his settlement at al-Madinsh, 
it does not appear to have deteriorated, except 
in one particular, from what it bad been prior 
to the flight from Mecca. Ho was still frugal 
tn hii habits, generous and liberal, fsithfnfto 
bis associates, treasured up the loving me¬ 
mory of absent and departed friends, and 
awaited hia last summons with fortitude and 
submission. That he entertained an exces¬ 
sive passion lor women, woe lustful, if yon 
will, cannot be denied s hut the fourteen 
wives whom fretn first to last he married 
and hia eleven (? two: see mihahmao^ 


wmte) concubines, figure favourably by the 
side of David's six wives and numerous con* 
eubinee. (2 Sam. v. 18; l Ohron. ill. 1-6;-jdv. 
8), Solomon's 700 wives and -300 oonoubinee 
(1 Kings xlr 3), end Reboboom's eighteen 
wives apd sixty oonoubinee (2 Ohron xi. 21), 
a plurality expressly forbidden to tbs sove • 
reign of urael, who wae commanded' not to 
-multiply wives to himself. (Deni* xvil. 17.) 

“It is not so muoh his polygamy,.consider¬ 
ing ail tho circumstances* of the case, which 
justly lays Muhammad open to reproach, hut 
Ms having deliberately Infringed one of his 
own alleged divine revelations, whieh re¬ 
stricted the-number of wives to ‘ four and no 
more * (Sura iv. 8); also, for having in the 
first instance dollied with Zeinab, tho wife 
of his freedman and adopted aon Zaid-ibn- 
Haritbah, who oomplacently divorced her in 
order that she might espouse the Prophet. 
In this case, moreover, as has already bean 
related, he adduced the authority of God as 
sanctioning on his behoof first, and thence¬ 
forth in the behoof of all Muslima, tho mar* 
riage of a man. with the divoroed wife of hie 
adopted son, which up to that time had beep 
considered incestuous. Whatever apology 
nfay be adduced for Muhammad in this 
matter of polygamy, there is no valid plea to 
justify his improbity and Impiety in tne case 
of Zafnab.” 

(G) Sir William Muir says;— 

“ I would warn the reader against seeking 
to portray in his mind a character to all its 
parte consistent with itself ss the charaeter 
of Mahomet. Tbe truth is, that the rtrangaet 
inconsistencies blended together (according to 
the went of human nature) throughout the life 
of the Prophets. The student of the history 
will trace for himself how the pure and lofty 
aspirations of Mahomet were first tinged, and 
then gradually debased by a half* unconscious 
•elf-deception, and how hi this process truth 
merged into falsehood, sincerity into guile, 
those opposite principles often op-existing 
even as nctivo agencies in his ouhduct. The 
feeder will observe that simultaneously with 
the anxious desire to extinguish idolatry, 
and to promote religion and virtue in the 
world, there wns nurtured by the Prophet 4a 
his own heart, a licentious self-indulgence, 
till in the end, assuming to be the fsvbufite 
of Heaven, be justified himself by ‘revela¬ 
tions ' from God lathe most flagrant breaches 
pf morality He will remark that while 
Mahomet cherished a kind and tender dispo¬ 
sition, ‘weeping with them that wept,' and 
binding to his person the hearts of Mi fol¬ 
lowers by the ready and self-denying offices 
of love and friendship, he could yet take 
pleasure to cruel and perfidious assassination, 
could gloat over the massacre of an entire 
tribe, and savagely consign the innocent babe 
to the fires of hell Inconsistencies such as 
these continually present themselves from the 
period of Mahomet's arrival at Medina, and 
It is by the study of these inconsistencies 
that his obarnoter must be rightly compre¬ 
hended. The key to many difficulties o! 
this description may he found, I believe, in 
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the ehapter 4 on the belief of Mahomet in hie 
own inspiration/ When onee he had dared 
to forge the nime of the Most High God as 
the seal and authority of hie own words and 
actions, the germ was iaid from which the 
errors of his after life freely and fatally deve¬ 
loped themselves" {Lift of hornet, new 
ed. p. $85.) 

(7) Mr. lies worth Smith, in his Mohammed 
and Mohammedanism , says 

u Mohanlmed did not, indeed, himself Con¬ 
quer a world like Alexander, or Cwser, or 
Napoleon. He did hot himself weld together 
into a homogeneous whole a vast system, of 
states like Charles tho Great. He was hot h 


philosophic king, like Marcus Aurelias, nor 
philosopher like Aristotle or like Bacon, ruling 
by pure reason the world of thought for oen- 
turles with a more than klhgly power; he 
was not a legislator for all mankind, nor even 
the highest part of it, Uke Justinian; nor 
did be cheaply earn the title of the Great by 
being the first among rulers to turn, like 
Constantine, from the setting to the rising 
sun. He was not a universal philanthropist, 
like the greatest of the Stoics. 

a Nor was he the apostle of tho highest 
form of religion and civilisation combined, 
like Gregory or Boniface, like Leo or Alfred 
the Great. He was less, indeed, than most, of 
these in one or two of the elements that go 
to make up human greatness, but he was 
also greater. Half Christian.and half Pagan, 
half civilised and half barbarian, it whs 
given to him in a marvellous degroe to unite 
the peculiar excellences of the one with the 
peculiar excellences of the other. ' Ihaye seen/ 
said the ambassador seat by the triumphant 
Quralsb to tho despised exile at Medina—- 11 1 
have aeon the Persian Chosroes and the 
Greek Heredias sitting upon their .thrones; 
but ndver did I see a .man ruling his equals 


as does Mohathraed/ 

« Heed of the Bute as well as of the Church, 
he Was Ctesar and Pope in one;.but he was 
Peps without the Pope's pretensions, Casaar 
without the legions of Caesar. Without a 
standing army, without a body-guard, wfth* 
out a palace, without a fixed revenue: if over 
any man had tho right to aay that He ruled 
by it -right divine, it was Mohammed, for lie 
had all the power without its instruments, 

and without Ha* supports. 

* • •* • * 

•* By a fortune absolutely unique in bis- ’ 
tory, Mohamnivdis a three-fold founder-^of 
a nation, of an empire, and of a religion. 
Illiterate himself, scarcely able to read. or 
write, he was yet the author of a book whioh 
is a poem, a code of Idwa. a Book of Common 
'Prayer, and a Bible in one, and is reverenced 
to this day by a abtth of the whole human 
#aee. ash miracle of purity of style, of wis¬ 
dom, ancl Of truth. It was the ono miracle 
claimed by Mohammed—his standing miracle 
ho called H; and a miraclo indeed it it*. But 
looking at the circumstances'of the tiine, at 
the unbounded reverence of his followers, and 
comparing him with the Feathers of the 
Chhroh or with inodhovsl saints, to my mind 
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the moat miraculous tiling about Mohammed 
is, that he never claimed the power of work¬ 
ing miracles. Whatever he had said he could 
do, his disciples would straightway have seen 
him do. They could not help attributing to 
him miraculous Acts which he never did,, and 
whioh lie always denied he conld do. .What 
more crowning proof of his sincerity is 
needed? Mohammed to the end of his life 
claimed f6r himself that title only with which, 
he had begun, and which the highest philo¬ 
sophy and the truest Christianity will one 
day* I venture to believe, agree in "yielding to 
him, that of a Prophet, a very Prophet of 
God( Mohammed and MohamnSedanitm , 
p. 840.) 

(8) slater Robert Durie Osborn, in his 
Islam under (he. Arabs, says :— 

44 He (Muhammad) was brought face to 
fsce with the question which every spiritual 
reformer hfts to meet and consider, against 
which so many noble spirits have gone to 
ruin. Will not the end justify the means? 

• Here am I a faithful servant of God, eager 
only to enthrone Him in the hearts of men, 
and at the very goal and termination of my 
labours I am thwarted by this incapacity to 
work a mhraolo. It is true, ns these infidels 
allege, that the older prophets did possess 
this power, and I. unless the very reason and 
porpose of my existence is to be made a 
blank, must also do something wondorful. 
Bat what kind of miracle ? In his despair, 
Muhammad declared that the Qur’an itself 
waa that constantly-recurring miracle they 
were seeking after. Had they eve# heard 
these stories of Noah, Lot, Abraham. Joseph. 
Zeoharias, Jesus, sod others? Ne; neither 
had he. They were transcripts made from 
the 4 preserved Table/ that stood before the 
throuo of Godi The archangel Gabriel had 
revealed them to Muhammad, written In pure 
Arabic, for the spiritual edification of the 
Quraish. Thus in tne twelfth $ui*ah, where he 
details at great length an exceedingly ridion- 
lotis history of Joseph, he commences Hie 
narrative with these words, as spoken by 
God >— 

* These are signs of the clear Book, 

An Arahio Qur’an have wo sent it dowp, 
that ya might understand it/ 

And at the cfose of the S&rahj we are told:— 

* This is one of the secret histones which 
we reveal unto thee. Thou west not pre¬ 
sent with Joseph’s brethren when they 
I conceived their design and laid their plot. 
but the greater part of men, though thou 
long for it, will not believe. Thou she it. 
not ask of them aUy recompense for this 
message. It is simply an instruction for all 
mankind/ 

And, again, in the Lxviitk Surah, he declares 
respecting the Qur’an •— 

‘It is a missive from the Lord of the 
worlds. 

Bat ii Muhammad had fabricated con¬ 
cerning us any sayings, 

We had snrely seized him by the right 
band, 

l And hnd cut through the vein of his nock. 
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“ It would be easy to multiply extraots of 
similar purport; but the above will suffice 
by way of illustration. There are modern 
biographers of the Prophet who would have 
us believe that he was not eonaoious of false* 
hood when making these assertions. He was 
under a hallucination, of course, but ho be* 
lieved what he said. This to ms is incredible. 
The legends in the Qur'an art derived chiefly 
from Talmudic souroes. Muhammad must 
have learned them from some J*w rosidont in 
or near Mokka. To work them up into the 
form of rhymed Surahs, to put his own pecu¬ 
liar doctrines in the mouth of Jewish pa¬ 
triarchs, the Virgin Mary, and the infant 
Jesus (who talks like a good Moslem the 
moment after hi» birth), must have required 
time, thought, and labour. It is not possible 
that the man who had done this could haVe 
forgotten all about it, and believed that these 
legends had boon brought to him ready pre¬ 
pared by an angelic visitor. Muhammad was 
guilty of falsehood under oiroumstances 
where he doomed the ond justified the 
means." (Islam under the Arabs , p. 21.) 

($) The character of Muhammad is a his¬ 
tone problem, and many have been the con- 

i ectures as to his motives and designs. Was 
ie an impostor, a fanatio, or an honest man 
— 11 a very prophet of God ** ? And the pro- 
blotn might havo for evor romaitiod unsolved, 
had not tho Propbot himself appealed to the Old 
and Hew Testaments in proof of his mission. 
This is the cruoial test, established by tho 
Prophet himself. He oiaima io be weighed 
in the balance wjith the divine Jesus. 

Objection has often boen made to the 
manner in which Christian divines have at¬ 
tacked the private character of Muhammad. 
Why reject the prophetic mission of Muham¬ 
mad on account of his private vices, when you 
receive as inspired the sayings of a Balaam, 
a David, or a Solomon? Missionaries should 
not, as a rule, attack the character of Mu¬ 
hammad in dealing with Islftm *, it roases 
opposition, and is an offousivo lino of argu¬ 
ment. Still, in forming an estimate of bis 
propbotio claims, we maintain that the cha¬ 
racter of Muhammad is an important consi¬ 
deration. We readily admit that bad men 
have sometimes boen, like Balaam and 
others, the diviooly appointed organs cf inspi¬ 
ration; but in the case of Muhammad, his 
professed inspiration sanctioned and encou¬ 
raged his own vices. That which ought to 
have been the fountain of imrity was, In fact, 
the cover of the Prophet's depravity. Bnt 
how different it is in the esse of the true 
prophet David, where, in the words of inspi¬ 
ration, he lays bayo to public gaxe the enor¬ 
mity of his own crimes. The deep contrition 
of his inmost soul is manifest in every lino— 
♦« ( acknowledge my transgression, aud my sin 
is ever before me; against Thee, Thee only, 
have I sinned, and done this evil in Thv 
sight/* 

The beet defenders of the Arabian Pro¬ 
phet are obliged to admit that the matter of 
Zeinab, the wife of Zaid, and again, of Mary, 
the Coptic sieve, are “ an indelible stain ” 


upon his memory; that “ he is once or twice 
untrue to the kind and forgiving disposition of 
his best nature; that he is once or twice un¬ 
relenting in the punishment of his personal 
onemies; and that he is guilty even more 
than once of conniving at the assassination 
of inveterate opponents"; but they yim no 
satisfactory exp lanation or apology /or ail this 
being done under tit* sujtposed sanction of Qod 
in the Qur'an. 

In forming an estimate of Muhammad's 
prophetical pretensions, it mpet bo remem- 
bored that he did not claim to be the founder 
of a new religion, bnt merely of a new cove¬ 
nant. Ho is the last and greatest of- all 
Qod's prophets. He is sent to convert the 
world to the one true religion which God 
had before revealed to the five great law¬ 
givers*— Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, and 
Jesus 1 Tho oreed of Mubammsd, therefore, 
olaims to eupersede tbst of the Lord Jesus. 
And it is hero that we take our stand. We 
give Muhammad credit as a warrior, as a legis¬ 
lator, as a poet, as a man of unoommon genius 
raising himself amidst great opposition to tho 
pinnacle of renown; we admit that he is, 
without doubt, one of the greatest heroes the 
world has ever seep; but when wo oonsider 
his olaims to supersede the mission of the 
disine Jesus, we strip him of hie borrowed 
plumes, and roduoo him to the condition of 
an impostor 1 For whilst he baa adopted and 
avowod hie belief in the eacred booka of the 
Jew and the Christian, and has given them all 
the stamp and enrroney which his authority 
and influence could impart, he has attempted 
to rob Christianity of every distinctive truth 
whioh it possesses—its divine Saviour, its 
Heavenly Comforter, its two Sacraments, its 
pure code of social morale, ita spirit of love 
and truth-r-ond has written his own refuta¬ 
tion and condemnation with his own hand, by 
professing to oonflrm the divine oracles whioh 
sap the very foundations of his -religions 
system. We follow the Prophet in bis self- 
asserted mission from tho oavo gf llira' to 
the closing soeno, when he dies in the midst 
of the lamentations of his harim, and the 
contentions of hfs friends—the visions of 
Gabriel, the period of mental depression, the 
contemplated suicide, the assumption of the 
prophetic office, his struggles with Makksn 
unbelief, his flight to al-Madinsh, his trium¬ 
phant entry into Makkah—and whilst we 
wonder at the genius of the hero, we pause 
at every stage and Inquire, “ Is this the 
Apostle of God, whose mission is to elaim 
universal dominion, to the suppression not 
morely of idolatry, bnt of Christianity itself? " 
Then it is that tho divine and holy cha¬ 
racter of Jesus risos to our view, and the 
innairing mind sickens at the thought of tho 
bel oved, the pure, tho lowly Jesus giving 
place to that of the ambitious, the sensual, 
the time-serving hero of Arabia. In the 
study of Islam, the character of Mnhammad 
needs an apology or a defence at every 
stage i bnt in' the contemplation of the Chris¬ 
tian system, whilst we everywhere reed of 
Jesus, and sec the reflection of llts image in 
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everything we read the heert revels in the 
contemplation, the inner pnlsetious of our 
spiritual life bound within us at tho study of 
a character so divine, so pure. 

We are not insensible to the beauties of tho 
Qnr*in as a literary production (although 
they have, without doubt, been overratod); 
but m we admire its conceptions of tlio 
Divine nature, Its deep and forvent trust in 
the power of God, its frequent deep moral 
earnestness, and Its sententious wisdom, we 
would gladly rid ourselves of our recollec¬ 
tions of the Prophet, his licentious ljarlm. 
his sanguinary battle-fields, his ambitions 
schemes; whilst as we peruse the Christian 
Scriptures, we find the grand oentral charm 
in the divine character of its Founder. It Is 
the divine character of Jesus which gives 
fragrance to His words; it is tho divine form 
of Jesus which shines through all He says or 
does; it is the divine life of Jesus which is 
the great central point in Gospel history. 
How, then, we ask, can the creed of Muham¬ 
mad, the son of f Abdu 'tlih, supersede and 
abrogate that of Jesus, the Son of God ? And 
it is a remarkable coincidence that, whilst the- 
founder of Islim died feeling that he had but 
imperfectly fulfilled his mission, the Founder 
of Christianity died in the full consciousness 
that His work was done—" It is finished.** 
It was rn profeasing to produce a revelation 
which should supersede that of JeeUa, that 
Muhammad set the seal of his own refuta¬ 
tion. (Hughes, Notes oh Muhammadanism, 
p.2.) 

MUHAMMAD (a***). The title 

of the Xbviith SArah of the Qur’ln, in the 
eocond verse of whieh the word oocnrs: 
u Believe in what hAth been revealed to Mu¬ 
hammad.” 

The name Muhammad occurs only in three 
more places in the Qur’in:— 

Surah iii. 188: M Muhammad is but an 
apostle of God.” 

Surah xxxiii. 40: “Muhammad is not tho 
father of any cf your men, but tho Apostle of 
God, and the Seal of the Prophets*” 

Sarah xlvtii. 29: “ Muhammad is the 
Apqetie of God.” 

MUHAMMAD, The Wives of. 
Arabic al-azw&iu ’LmutahkanU (g^dil 

jg, “The pure wives." Ac¬ 
cording to the Traditions, Muhammad took 
to himself elsyen lawful wives, and two con- 
oubines. (See Majmctu 'l-Bihar, .p. 828.) 

(1) Khautjah (X^tJkA.1, a Quralsh lady, tho 
danghtor of Khnwailid ibn Asad. Qhe was a 
rich widow lady, who had been twice married. 
She Wknnarried to MuhammacTWhon he was 
28 years old, and she was 40 years, and re¬ 
mained his only wife for twonty-fivo years, 
until she died (a.^ 619), aged 65, Muham¬ 
mad being 50 yeas^^md. She bore' Mu¬ 
hammad two sons, al-Q&shu and 'Abdu 
‘ilfth, surnamed aft-TAhir and at-Tairib, and 
four daughters, Zainab, Rtsqslyah, F&timah, 
and Ummu Kulsrtm. Of these children, only 
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Fatunah (the wife of *Ali) survived Muham¬ 
mad. 

(2) Saudnh (So^«), daughter of Zftma'ah, 
the widow of as-Sakran (a Quraish and one of 
the Companions). Married about two months 
after tho death of Khadifah. 

(8) *Ayithah (X-iJln), the ,daughter of Abfi 

Bakr. Sho was betrothed when she was only 
7 years old, and was married at 10, about the 
ninth month after the flight to al-Madluabv 

(4) Juwairiyah (X^y*.), s widow , the 

daughter of al-Hirig ibn Abl Zirkr, the chief 
of the Banu Musfcaliq. Muhammad ransomed 
her from a oitisen who had fixed her ransom 
at nine ounces of gold. It is related that 
*Ayishah said, 11 No woman was ever a greater 
blessing to hor people than this Juwairiyah.” 

(5) ftaftah (&4W.),the daughter of 'Umar. 
She was ihe widow of Khunais, an aarly eon- 
vert to Isl&m. Muhammad married her about 
six months af ter hor former husband 1 * dea th. 

(6) Zainab %he> daughter of Khuxaimah 

X+kA- th e widow of Muham¬ 

mad a cousin *Uba(dah, who was killed at the 
battle of Badr. She was oalled the “ Mother 
of the Poor,” Ummu ’ l-Masdkin , on aceount of 
her care of destitute converts. She died 
before Muhammad. 

(7) Ummu SaUmah (I*L jd). t he widow of 
Abfl SaUmah, one ef the Refugees, who was 
wounded at the battle of -Uhud, and after¬ 
wards died of his wounds. 

(8) Zainab the daughter of Jahsh 

u &^.vaut),the wife of Muhammad's adopted 
son Zaid. Zald divorced h er to pleaso the 
Prophet. She was (being tho wife of an 
atloptod son) unlawful to him, but Sarah 
xxxiii 86 was produebd to settio the dlf- 
fleulty. 

(9) $afiyah (X*A«), daughter of Uayi ibn 

Akhtab. the widow ef Kina nah, the Khaibar 
chief, who tfn”5rneliy pul to death. It was 
said that Muhammad wished to divorce her, 
but she begged that her turn might be given 
to ‘Aytshah. 

(10) Ummu flabibah (1^ ^\), tbe 

daughter ef Abfi Sufyftn and thew]do*-^ftf 
•Ubaidu *LUh, one of the Four Enquirers," 
who, after emigrating aa a Muslim to Abys¬ 
sinia, bad embraced Christianity there, and 
died in tho profession of that faith. 

(11) Maimunah (Xl^***), the daughter of 

al-Htrifi and widowed kinswoman of Muham¬ 
mad, and the sister-in-law of aPAbbis, She 
is skid to have bee n 51 yea rs of age when she 
marriod MuhammaiST : ^ 

Muhammad's eonoubinos were:— 

(1) Mary the Copt (X^JM X^U). A 
Ghriatiaifalav e-girl sent to Muhammad by al- 
Muqauqis, tho Roman Governor in Egypt. 
She became the mother of a son byMnfram- 
mad, named Ibrihim, who died young. 

(2) Rxb&nah (X)WO, a Jewess, whoseJma- 
band had perished In the maaeacreof the 

r Bana Quraisah. She declined the summons 
to conversion, and continued a Jew; but it it 
said she embraced Islam before her death. 
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Ai the time of Muhammad's death, he bed 
nine wive* and two eononbinea living, (£a* 
(tiku 'l-BuJ&arlt p. 708), Khadlfsh and Zainab 
bint lOjiutaimah having died before him. 

According to the Shi 4 ahs, Muhammad bad, 
in all, twenty-two wive*. Eight of these 
never ooninmmated the mamage. Their 
name* are ( AUyab bint Zaby&n, Fattlah bint 
Qais, P&timah bint Zahhaf, Asmi’ bint 
Kana 4 ftn, Mnlaikah bint Sawaid, Lailah bint 
Kbitib, and Shabah bint §ilah. Twelve were 
duly married. Their names are Khadijsh. 
Sandah, Hind (or Ummu Salimab), 4 Ayiakah, 
Hafpah, Zainab bint Ja^ah, Ram ala n bint 
Abl Botvin (or Ummu Habibab), Maimftnab, 
*Zainab pint ‘Umaii, Juwairiyah tint al-H&ri| 
of the Band Mnstaliq, fjjatiyah, Khadlah bint 
Hakim, and Ummiani, a sister to <Ali. Two 
were bondwomen: Mariyatu 1-Qibtiyah and 
RIbanob. (See Jtmndtu 'l-Khdud* p. 14.) 

MUHAMMAD, The Ghildren of. 

According to the Mqjma'u 'l- Bibar, p. 688, 
Muhammad, had seven children. Two sons 
and lour daughters by Khadijsh. and on# son 
by Mary, his Goptie. slave. 

The two sods by Khadijsh were al-Q&sim 
and *Abdu 11th (called also ajhTthix and a*- 
Taiyib) r and the four daughters were Zainsb, 
Ruqaiyafc, Fitimah, and . Ummu Kul#dm. 
The son by his bondwoman Mary waslbri- 
bim. All these ohiidren died before Mu^am- 
mad, with the exception of Fatiquh, who 
married ‘AH, the fourth Khalilah. and from 
whom are descended the Saiylds. [lima] 

Zainab married 4 Abd 1- 4 Ap bnu ’r-Rabl 4 
Ruqalyah married 4 Utbah ibn AbQ Lahab, by 
whom the wae divorced. . She afterwards 
married ‘Uftmin, the third KhaKfah. 

MUHAMMAD’S GRAVE, [*uj- 

EAlX.j 

MUHAMMADAN. Arabic Mu- 
frammadi (j^). A name seldom 
used in Mubauua*d*n works lorths followers 
of Muhammad, who oall themselves either 
Mu’mins, Muslims, or Musalmans. It is; 
however, sometimes used in Indian papers 
and other popular publications, and it ia 
as many European scholars suppose, an 
offensive term to Mnjlime 


MUHAMMADANISM. The reli¬ 
gion of Mohammed is ealled by its followers 
al-JslSm (fjuM), a word wltioh implies the 
entire surrender of the will of man to God- 
(ISLAM.] Its adherents apeak of themselves 
aa Muslims, pi, Muslim*™, or Mu*min, pi. 
Mu'winun ; a Mu'min being a 44 believer.” 
In Persian these tenua are rendered by the 
word Musalm&n, pi. Musalmand*, 

The principles of Islim were first enun¬ 
ciated in portions of the Qur’an, ae they were 
revealed piecemeal by Muhammad, together 
with such verbal explanations aq were given 
by him to his followers; but when the final 
recension of the Qor’in was produced hy the 
KhaUfsh 4 U|min, shout twenty-two years 
after Muhammad’s death, the Muslim* pos¬ 
sessed at oossplaU book, which they regarded 


as the inspired and infallible word of God. 
[qdu’ax.] But as an interpretation of its 
precepts, and as a supplement to its teach¬ 
ings, there also existed, side by side With the 
Qur*in, the eajrings, and praotieo ot Muham¬ 
mad, called the Abadis and Qunnak, Theee 
traditiona of what the Prophet H did sad 
said,” gradually laid the foundations of what 
is now called Islim. For whilst R is a canon 
in Islim that nothing can he received or 
taught which is contrary to the literal injunc¬ 
tions of the Qur’in, it is to the, Traditiona 
rather than to the Qur’in that we must refer 
Isr Muhammadan law on the subject ot 
faith, knowledge, purification, prayer, alma- 
giving, fasting, marriage, barter, inheritance, 
punishments, fate, duties sf magistrates, reli¬ 
gions warfare, lawful food, death, Day of 
Judgment, Ac., and each collection of tradi¬ 
tions has sections devoted to theee subjects; 
so that it Is upon theee traditional sayings, 
quits as muoh as upon the Quriiu itfeU, that 
the religions and civil law of the Muslims is 
based, both Shi 4 ah and Sunni appealing alike 
to Tradition in support of their views. 

I When the Prophet was alive, men oould go 
• direct to him with their doubts end difficul¬ 
ties; and an infallible authdrity wea-always 
present to give u Inspired** directions. But 
after the deaths of an those who knew Mu¬ 
hammad personally, it heoams absolutely 
n ecessary to systematise the great mass of 
traditional payings then afioat amongst Mus¬ 
lims, and thus various sohoola of jurispru¬ 
dence were formed; the concurrent opinion 
of those learned regarding matters of dispute 
in Muslim law being called Jpeo* [uka 4 ]. 
Upon this naturally followed the system of 
analogical reasoning called Qfyas [qiya&D 
thus constituting the four “ pillars ** or foun¬ 
dations of Islim, known ae the Qar’es, ffadts, 
<m d Chfds. 

Islim, whether it be ShPah, Sunni, or W»* - 
hibf, ip founded upon theee four authorities, 
and it is net true, as is so frequently asserted, 
that the 8hl*ahs reject the Traditions. They 
merely accept different collodions ot Ahadif 
to those received hr the Sunnis and Wahhi- 
bis. Nor do the Wahbibis reject Ijmi 4 and 
Qiyis, but they assort that limi 1 Was only 
possible in the earliest stages of Islam. 

A study of the present work will show 
what sn elaborate system of dogma Muham¬ 
madanism is This System of dogma, toge¬ 
ther with the liturgical form of worship, 
has been formulated from the traditional say¬ 
ings of Muhammad rather than from the 
Qur’in Itself. For example, Die daily ritual, 
with its purifications, which are snob a pro¬ 
minent feature in Islim, is entirely founded 
on tho Traditions. rruAYiuJ Oiroumoision 
is not onoe mentioned in the Qur’in. 

The Din, or religion of tho Muslim, is 
divided Into /j*dn, or 44 Faith,” and *Amal, or 
44 Practice.” 

. Faith consists in the acceptance of six 
articles of belief 

1. The Unity of God. 

2. The Angels. 

8. The Inspired Books. 
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4. The Inspired Prophets. 

5. The Day of Judgment. 

6. The Decrees of God. 

Practical Religion consists in the obser¬ 
vance of— 

1.. The recital of the Greed—“ There is no 
deity but God, and Muhammad It the Prophet 
of God." 

2. The five stated periods of prayer. 

8. The thirty days fast in tne month Ra- 

mafin. 

4. The payment of Zakftt, or the legal alms. 

ft. The HajJ, or Pilgrimage to Makkah. 

A belief in these six articles of faith „ and 
the obeerranoe-of these five practical duties, 
constitute Islam. He who thus believes and 
ftcta is called a Mu'min, or 11 believer *; but he 
who rejects any article of faith or practice is 
a Kafir , or " infidel." 

Muhammadan thoology, which is very ex¬ 
tensive, is divided into*~ 

1. The Qur’En and its commentaries. 

2. The Traditions and their commentaries. 

8. U$ul, or expositions on the principles of 

exegesis. 

4. 'Aqffidi or expositions of scholastic theo¬ 
logy founded on the six artiolee of faith. 

o. Fiqh, or works on both oitil and reli¬ 
gious law. [thbolooy.] 

Muhammadanism is, therefore, a system 
whioh affords a large field for patient study 
and research, and muoh of its present energy 
and vitality is to be attributed to the fact 
that, in all parts of Islftm, there are in the 
various mosques students who devote their 
whole lives to the study of Muslim divinity. 

The two leading principles of Islftm are 
those expreesed in its well-known oreed, or 
kalimak, namely, a belief in the absolute 
unity of the Divine Being, and in the mis¬ 
sion of Muhammad as the Messenger of the 
Almighty. [KAUMAn.1 

“ The faith,” says Gibbon," whioh he (Mu- 
hewimad) preached to his family and nation, 
is oompoupded of an eternal truth and a 
necessary fiction: That there Is only one 
God, and that Muhammad is the Apostle of 
God." ( Roman JSmpire , vol vk p. 222.) 

"Mohammad's conception of God, sftys 
Mr. 8tanley Lane-Poole," has, I think, been 
misunderstood, and its effect upor the people 
consequently under-estimated. The God of 
Islftm is commonly represented as a pitiless 
tyrant, who plays with humanity as on a 
chessboard, and works out his game without 
regard to the sacrifice of the pieces; and there 
is a certain truth in the figure. There is 
more in Islftm of the potter who Bhapes the 
clay than of the father pitying his children. 
Mohammad conceived of God as the Semitic 
mind has always preferred to think of Him: 
his God is the All-Mighty, the All-Knowing, 
the All-Just. Irresistible Power is the first 
attribute he thinks of: the Lord of the 
Worlds, the Author of the Heavens and the 
Earth, who hath created Life and Death, in 
whose hand is Dominion, who maketh the 
Dawn to appear and eauseth the Night to 
cover the 6ay, the Great, All-Powerful Lord 
of the Glorious Throno; the thunder pro¬ 


claimed His perfection, the whole earth is 
His handful, and the heavens doll be folded 
together in His right hand. And wlih the 
Power He conceives the Knowledge that 
directs it to right ends, (iod ie the Wise,- the 
Jnst, the True, the Swift in reckoning, "who 
knoweth every ant's weight of good and of 
ill that each man hath done, and who suf¬ 
fered not de reward of the faithful to 
perish. 

11 * God! There is no God but Ilo, the 
Ever-living, the Ever-Subsisting. Slumber 
seized Him not nor sleep 4 To Him belonged 
whatsoever is in de Heavens and whatsoever 
is in de Earth. Who is he that shall inter¬ 
cede with Him, save by his permission ? He 
knoweth the things that have gone before 
and the dings that fellow after, and men 
shall not eompass aught of His knowledge, 
save what He willed. His throne compre¬ 
hended the Heavens and the Earth, and the 
care of dem burdened Him not* And He is 
the High, the Great.'—/Tur-rfn, il. 256. 

"But wid this Power there is also the 
gentleness that belongs only to great strength. 
God is the Guardian over His servants, tho 
ShtHerer of the orphan, the Guider of the 
erring, the Deliverer from every aflftetlon; in 
His hand is Good, and Ho is the Generous 
Lord, the Gracious, the Hearer, the Near-at- 
Hand. Every soOrah of the Kur-ftn begins 
with the words, 'In do Name of God, the 
Compassionate,the Merciful,’ and Mohammad 
was never tired of telling the peoplo how God 
was Very-Forgiving, that His love for man 
was more tender than the mother-bird for her 
young. 

" It is too often forgotten how much there 
is in the $ur-ftn of de loving-kindness of 
God, bnt it must be allowed that these are 
not tho main thoughts in Mohammad’s teach¬ 
ing. It ie de doetrine of the Might of God 
that most held his imagination, and that has 
Impressed itself most strongly upon Muslims 
of all ages. The foar rather than the love of 
God is the spur of Islftm. There can be no 
question whioh is the higher ineentive to 
good; hut it is nearly certain that the love 
of God is an idea absolutely foreign to most 
of tho raoes dat have aecepted Islftm, and to 
preaoh sueh ft dootrine would havo been to 
mistake de loaning of the Semitio mind. 

" The leading doctrine of Mohammad, then, 
is the belief in One All-Powerful God. Islftm 
is fhe self-surrender of every man to de will 
of Goo. Its danger Uee in the stress laid on 
the power of God, which has brought about 
the stifling effects of fatalism. Mohamnpad 
taught the foreknowledge of God, but he did 
not lay down precisely the dootrine of Pre¬ 
destination. He found it. as all have found 
it, a stumbling-block in the way of man's 
progress. It perplexed him, And he spoke of 
ft, but often contradicted himself; and he 
would become angry if the subject were 
mooted in his presence: • Sit not Wid a dis¬ 
puted about fate,' he said, ' nor begin a con¬ 
versation with him.' Mohammad vaguely re¬ 
cognised that little margin of Free Will whieb 
makes life not wholly mechanical. 
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‘This doctrine of one Supreme God, to 
whote will it U the duty of every man to 
surrender himself, is tho kernel of laldni, the 
truth for which Mohammad lived end suf¬ 
fered end triumphed. But it wee no new 
teaching, as he himself was constantly say¬ 
ing. His was only the last of revelations. 
Many prophets—Abraham, Moses, and Christ 
—had taught the earn* faith before; but 

n le had hearkened little to their words. 

[ohammad was sent, not different from 
them, only a messenger, vet the last and 

ii of 




greatest of them, the 4 seal of prophecy,* the 
1 moat excellent of the oreation of God.* This 
is the second dogma of Isfcm: Mohammad is 
the Apostle of God. It is well worthy of 
notice that it is not said, * Mohammad is the 
only apostle of God/ IsMm is more tolerant 
in this matter then other religions. Its pro- 
het is not the sole commissioner of the Most 
igh, nor is his teaching the only true teach¬ 
ing the world has ever received Many other 
messengers had been sent by God to guide 
men to the right, and these taught the tame 
religion that wee in the mouth of the proacher 
of Islim. Hence Muslims reverence Motes 
and Christ only next to Mohammad. All they 
claim for their founder is that ne was the last 
and best of the meeeengers of the one God.” 
(Introduction to Lano'e 8sUct\ons % 2nd ed., 
p. ixxlx. et segg.) 

Islam does not profess to be a new religion, 
formulated by Muhammad (nor indeed is H)> 
hut a continuation of the religious principles 
established by Adam, by Naoh, by Abraham, 
by Mosos, and by Jesus, as well ss by other 
inspired teachers, for it is said that God sept 
net fewer than 81& apostles into the world 
to reclaim it from superstition and infidelity. 
The revelations of these great prophets are 
generally snppOsed to have been lost, but 
God, it is asserted, had retained all that is 
necessary for man’s guidance in the Qur'in, 


although, as a matter of fact, a very large pro¬ 
portion of the ethical, devotional, and dog¬ 
matic teaching in Islim, comes from the tra¬ 
ditional saying * of MuhsunoMt) und not from 
the Qur'in itself [traduioas.] 

In reading the different articles iu the pre 
*«ont work, the reador cannot fail to he struck 
with the groat indebtedness of Muhammad to 
the Jo with roligion for the chief elements of 
Lis system. Mr. Kmannel Genteel) has tA uly 
remarked “ that Muhammadanism eyes more 
to Judaism than cither to Heathenism or to 
Christianity. It ia not merely parallelisms, 
reminiscences, allusions, technics! terms, and 
the like of Judaism, .its lore and dogma and 
n remony, its Halocka . and He Haggada /«, its 
Law and Legend, which we Hod in the Qur’an \ 
but we think Islam neither more hor less 
than Judaism—as adapted to Arabia —plus 
the ApOstleship ef Jesus and Mohammad. 
Nay. we verily believe that a great deal of 
such Christianity as hA§ found its way into 
Ihti Qur'in), has found It through Jewish 
ebauiud*.” (Literary JUmain*, p. 04.) 

Its conception ox God, its prophets, its 
seven heavens and seven hells, its law of mar¬ 
riage and divorce, its Uw of oaths, its puri¬ 


fications and ritual, Ha feaUvHs, are all ef 
marked Jewish origin, and prove that Tal¬ 
mudic Judaism forms the kernel of Moham¬ 
medanism, which even according to the 
words of the founder, professed to be the 
u religion of Abraham.* 1 See S&rsh Hi. 60: 
" Abraham was neither a Jew nor Christian, 
but he was a a Muslim." Neverthe¬ 

less, Muhammad, although he professed to 


system a vast amount 


incorpo- 

it of the 


The Web¬ 
ern sect, wno 


take his legislation from Abraham, 
rated into his 
law of Mosot. 

The soots of Islam hove become numerous; 
indeed, the Prophot is related tc* havo pre¬ 
dicted that his followers would be divided 
into seventy-three. They have far exoeeded 
the limits of thst prophecy, for, according to 
< Ahdu 1-Qadir al-Jilini, there are at least 
16Q The chief sect is the Sunni, which is 
divided into four schools of interpretation, 
known after their respootive founders, llansfi, 
Shift*!, Malaki, Hanbali. Tire 8hi*abs who 
separated from the so-called orthodox Sunnis 
on the question of the KWiiate. maintaining 
that 4 AU and uot Abu Baki was tbs rightful 
sueoesaor to Muhammad, are divided also 
into numerous sects. [suPai 
heble-are a comparatively m 
are the Puritans of Islim s maintaining that 
Islim has very far departed from the original 
teaching of Muhammad, as expressed in the 
Traditions They consequently reject very 
many of the eo-called Ijtihid of the Sunnis, 
and take the literal meaning of the Tradi¬ 
tional sayings of the Prophet as the !>est 
exposition of the Qur'in. 

The BhPah eect is almost entirely confined 
to Persia, aHhough there are a few thousand 
in Luoknow and other parts of India. Of the 
Sunnis, the Hanafis are found chiefly in 
Turkey, Arabia. India, and Central Asia, the 
Shifi*is in Egypt. and tho Malakia in Mar- 
rocco and Turds The Hanbali are a small 
soot found In Arabia. Wahhabrism, as will 
he seen upon reference to the artiole on the 
subject, is a principle of reform which has 
extended itself to all parts of Islim. It is 
sctrcolv to be called a sect, hut a school of 
thought in Suimi Islam. 

On* bund rod and soveniy- millions oflhe 
human race are saJdto profoes tho religion of 
Mohammad ; and, aoeording to the late Mr 
Keith Johnstone's oem nutations, they are dis¬ 
tributed at follows :^-ln Bur ope, 6,074,000; 
in Africa, 50,416,000; in Asia, 112,789 flUO. 

Mr. W. 8. Blunt divides 176 millions as 


follows:—Turkey, Syria, and ‘Ira*;, 82 mil¬ 
lions; Egypt, 6 millions; North Africa. 18 
millions; Arabia, 11) millions; Central 
Africa, 11) millions; Persia, 8 miUlions; India, 
40 millions; Malays (Java), 80 millions; 
China, 16 millions; Central ^sia, 11 miUTons; 
Afghanistan, 8 millions. No oenaus havlhg 
been token of any of tbeee countries, except 
India, the numbers are merely an approxi¬ 
mation. Out of this supposed population,of 
Islim, 98,260 pilgrims were present at Mak- 
kah 1u the year 1880. (Blunt’s Attnrs of 
Islam , p. 10.) 

lu some parte of the world—in Africa for 
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•sample — Muhammadanism is spreading | 
and ©reft in Borneo, and in other islands of 
the Indian Archipelago, we are told that it 
lias supplanted Hinduism. In Central Asia, 
within the last twenty years, numerous Til¬ 
lages of Sblaposh Kafirs hare beeit forcibly 
convertod to Islam, and in Santalia and other 
parts of India, the converts to Islim from the 
aboriginal tribes are not inoonsiderable. 

Bui, although Mubammadairilm has, per¬ 
haps, gained in numerioal strength within the 
last few years, no candid Muslim will deny 
that it has lost, and is still losing, its vital 
power. Indeed, “ this want of faith and de¬ 
cline in vitality ’* are regarded as the signs of 
the last days by many a devout Muslim. 

In no Muhammadan state is Muslim law 
administered in its strict integrity, and 
e?en in the Sultan's own dominion, some 
of iho most sacred principles of the Pro¬ 
phet's religion aro set at naught by the 
civil power; and, as far as we can ascertain 
(and wo speak after a good deal of personal 
research), the pr©val©no© of downright infide¬ 
lity amongst educated Muslims is unmistak¬ 
able. “No intelligent man behove in the 
teaching of the Muslim divines,” said a highly 
educated Muhammadan Egyptian net long 
ago; 41 for our religion is not in keeping with 
the progress of thought.** The truth is, 
the Arabian Prophet over-legislated, and, as 
we now see in Turkey, it is impossible for 
civilised Muhammadans to be tied hand and 
foot by laws and social customs which were 
intended for Arabian society as it oxisted 
1.200 years ago; whilst, on the contrary, 
Christianity legislates in spirit, and can there¬ 
fore be adapted to the spiritual and social 
necessities of mankind in the various stages 
of human thought and civilisation. 

Mr. Paigrave, in his (Jent*al and Eastern 
Arabia, remarks:— 

M Islam is in its essence stationary, and was 
framed thus to remain. Sterile like its God, 
Bfeless like its first principle and sup re m e 
original in all that constitutes true life—for 
life is love, participation, and progress, and of 
these, the Ooranio Deity has none—it Justly 
repudiates all change, all advance, all deve¬ 
lopment. To borrow the forcible words of 
Lord Houghton, the 1 written book ’ is there, 
the 1 dead, man's hand/ stiff and motionless; 
whatever savours of vitality is by that alone 
oonvioted of heresy and defection, 

“ But Christianity with its living and Idling 
God, Begettdr and Begotten, 8plrit and Move¬ 
ment, nay more, a Creator made creature, 
the Maker and the made existing InOue, a 
Divinity oommtudeatinff itself by uninterrupted 
gradation, and degree, from the most intimate 
union for off to the faintest irradiation, through 
all that H has made for love and governs in 
love; One who calls His oreaturet not slaves, 
ndt servants, but friends; nay sons, nay gods 
—to sum up, a religion, in whose seal and 
secret 1 God in man is one with men in God; 9 
must also he necessarily a religion of vitality) 
of progress, of advaneemont. The oontrast 
between it and Islam is that of movamont 
with fixedness, of participation with sterility, 
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of development with hsrrennoss, of life with 
petrifaction. The first vital principle and 
the animating spirit of Its birth must jndeod 
abide ever the samo, but the outer form must 
change with the changing days, and new off¬ 
shoots of fresh sap and greenness bo conti¬ 
nually thrown out as witnesses to the vitality 
within, else wore the vine withered and tho 
branches dead. 

M I have no intentjpn bore — it would 
be extremely oat of place — of entering 
on the maze of controversy, er discussing 
whether any dogmatic attempt to reproduce 
the religions phase of a former age is likely 
to suoeeed. I only say" that life supposes 
movement and growth, and both imply 
change; that to censure a living thing for 
growing and changing is absurd; and that to 
attempt to hinder It from so doing, by pin¬ 
ning it down on a written label, or nailing it 
to a Procrustean framework, is tantamount 
to killing it altogether. 

*f Now Christianity is living, and because 
living must grow, must ad ranee, must 
change, and was meant to do so; onwards 
and forwards is a condition of its very ex- 
Utenoe; and I cannot but think that those 
who do not rocongnise this, show themselves 
Co far ignorant of its true nature and essence. 
On tho other hand, Islam is lifeless, and 
because lifeless cannot grow, eannot advance; 
cannot ohange, and was never intended so to 
d6; * Stand still ’ is its motto and its most 
essential condition.” (Central and Eastern 
Arabia , vol. i. p. 872.) 

Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, in his Introduction 
to Lane's Selections, says:— 

“ IsMtn is unfortunately a social ays tom as 
well os a religion; and herein lies the great 
difficulty of fairly estimating its good And its 
bad influence on tho world. It is but hi the 
nature of things that the teachor who lays 
down the law of the relation of man to God 
should also endeavour to appoint the proper 
relation between man and his neighbour. 

* * * # * 

“ Mohammad not only promulgated a reli¬ 
gion ; he laid down a complete social system, 
containing minute regulations for a man’s 
conduot In all circumstances of life, with dne 
rewards or penalties according to his fulfil¬ 
ment of these rules. As a religion, Islam is 
great: it has taught men to worship one God 
with a pure worship who formerly worshipped 
many gods impurely. As a social system, 
IsMtn is a complete failure: it has mlsunder- - 
stood the relations of the sexes, upon which 
the whole character of a nation's Ufa hangs, 
and, by degrading women, has degraded e*oh 
successive generation of their children down 
an increasing ecale of infamy and corruption, 
until it seems almost impossible to beach a 
lower level of vice.” 

Mr. W.'JL H. Leeky remarks:— 

“ In the first place, then, it must be ob¬ 
served that the enthusiasm by whioh Maho¬ 
metanism conquered the world, was mainly a 
military enthusiasm* Mori were drawn to it 
at oaoe, and without conditions, by the splen- 
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dour of the achievements of it* disciple*, and • 
it declared an absolute war against all the 
religions it encountered. Its history, there¬ 
fore, exhibit* nothing of the process of gra¬ 
dual absorption, persuasion, compromise, and 
assimilation, that are exhibited in the deal¬ 
ings of Christianity with the barbarians. In 
the next placo, one of tho great characte¬ 
ristics of the Koran is the oxtreme care and 
skill with which it labours to assist men in 
realising the un»*en. Descriptions, the most 
minutoly detailed, and at the same time the 
most vivid, are mingled with powerful appeals 
to those sensual passions by which the ima¬ 
gination in all countries, bat especially in 
those in which Mahometanism has takon 
root, is most forcibly influenced. In no other 
religion that prohibits idols is the strain 
upon the imagination so alight.*’ (Hittor* of 
the Rite and Influence of Rationulim, voL 1 

p. 228.) 

“ This great religion, which sc long rivalled 
the influenoe of Christianity, had indeed 
spread the deopeat and most justifiable panic 
through Christendom. Without any of thoso 
aids to the imagination which pictures and 
images can furnjsh, without any elaborate 
sacerdotal organization, preaching the purest 
Monotheism amon£ Ignorant and barbarous 
men, and incalcatmg, on the whole, an ex¬ 
tremely high aud noble aval am of morals, it 
sproad with a rapidity, and It sctjulred a hold 
ever the minds of its votaries, which it is 
probable that no other religion has altogether 
equalled. It borrowed from Christianity that 
doctrine of salvation by belief, which is por- 
haps the moat powerful impulse that ean be 
applied to the characters of masses of men, 
and it elaborated so minutely the charms of 
Its sensual heavens and the terrors of its 
material hell, as to cause tho alternative to 
appeal with unrivalled foroe to tho gross 
imaginations of the people. It possessed a 
book which, however inferior to that of tbe 
opposing religion, hat nevertheless been the 
consolation and the support of millions in 
many ages. It taught a fatalism which, in 
its first age, nerved its adherents with a 
matchless military courage, and which, 
though in lator days it has often paralysed 
thoir active energies, has also rarely failed 
to support them under the pressure of inevi¬ 
table calamity. But, above all, it discovered 
the great though fatal secret, of uniting in¬ 
dissolubly the passion of the soldier wiih the 
passion of the devotee. Making the conquest 
of the infldel tho first of duties, and proposing 
htaveo as the certain reward of the valiant 
soldier, it created a blendod enthusiasm that 
soon overpowered the divided counsels and 
the voluptuous governments ot the East, and 
wilhin a century of tho death of Muhammad, 
his followers had almost extirpated Chris¬ 
tianity frdm its original homo, founded great 
monarchies in Asia and Airioa, planted a 
noble, though transient and exotic, civilisa¬ 
tion iu Spain, menaced the capital of the 
Eastern empire, and bat for the issue of a 
single battle, they would probably have ex¬ 
tended their sceptre over the energovic and | 


progressive racos of Central Europe. The 
wave was brokeu by Charloe Martel, at the 
battle of Poictiors, and it is now useless to 
speculate what might have been the conse¬ 
quences, had Muhammadanism unfurled its 
triumphant banner among those Teutonic 
tribes, wlio have so often changed their creed, 
and on whom the course of civilisation hat 
so largoiy depondod.” (//>*f. of European 
Morale, voL ii f p. 2G0.) • 

“ The iniiuonce of Chatholicism waa se¬ 
conded by Muhammadanism, whieli on this 
(suicide), as ou many other points, borrowed 
its toacning from the Christian Church, and 
even intensified ; t; for suicide, whioh is never 
oxpressly condemned in the Bible, is more 
than oncQ forbidden in the Qnr’fcn, and the 
Christian duty of resignation was exaggerated 
bv tho Moslom into a oomploto fatalism, 
under tho empire of Oatholioism aud Muham¬ 
madanism, suicide, during many centuries, 
almost absolutely ceased in all the civilised, 
active and progressive part of mankind. 
When wo recollect how warmly it waa an- 
ptandod, or how fuittlly it was oondemned in 
the civilisations of Greece and Rome, when 
we remember, too, that there was scarcely a 
barbarous tribo from Denmark to Spain who 
did not habitually practise it, we may realise 
the complete revolution whioh was effected 
in this sphore by tho influence of Chris¬ 
tianity.** (Hitt, of European Moral *, roL ii 
p. 5C.) 

Major Dnrie Osborn says s— 

“ When Islam penetrates to countries lower 
in the scale of humanity than were the 
Arabs of Muhammad's day, it suffices to ele¬ 
vate them to that level. But it does so at a 
tremendous cost. It reproduces in its new 
convert* the characteristics of its first—their 
unpenetrable self-esteem, their unintelligent 
soom, and blind hatred of all other creeds. 
And thus Die capacity for all further advsnoe 
is destroyed; the mind is obdurately shut to 
tho outranoo of any purer light. But it is a 
grievous error to oonfound that tra n sie nt 
gleam of cnlturo whioh illuminated Baghdad 
under the first Abbaside khalifa with the legi¬ 
timate fruits of Islam. When the Arabs 
conquered Syria and Persia, they brought 
with them no new knowledge to toko the 
place of that which had preceded thorn. 
Mere Bedouins of the desert, they found 
themselves all at once the masters of vast 
countries,- with everything to. learn. They 
were compelled to put themselves to school 
under the very people they had vanquished. 
Thus the Persians and Syrians, conquered 
though they were and tributary, from the 
ignoranoo of their matters, retained in their 
hands the oontfol of tbe administrative ma¬ 
chinery. The Abbaside khalifa were borne 
into powor by means of a Persian revolution, 
beaded by a Persian slave. Then began the 
endeavour to root tbe old Groek philosophy, 
*ud the deep and beautiful thoughts of 
Zoroaster, on the hard and barren soil of Mu¬ 
hammadanism. It was an impossible attempt 
to make a frail exotio flourish on unoongemal 
soil. It has imparted, indeed^ a deceptive 
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lustre to this period of Muhammadan history; 
bat the orthodox Muhammadans knew that 
their faith and the wisdom of the Greeks oonld 
not amalgamate, and they fought fiercely 
against the innovator*. Successive storm* of 
barbarians sweeping down from the north of 
Asia, tore np the fragile plant by the roots, 
and scattorod its blossoms to the Grinds. Tho 
new ootners embraced the creed of the Koran 
in its primitive simplicity; they hated and 
repndiatod the refinements which the Per¬ 
sians would fain have engrafted on it. And 
they won the day. The present condition of 
Oentral Asia is the legitimate fruit of Islam; 
not the glories of Baghdad, which were but 
tho afterglow of the thought and culture 
which sank with the fall of the Sassauides, 
and the expulsion of the Byzantine empe¬ 
rors. So also in Moorish Spain. The blossom 
and the fruitage which Muhammadanism 
seemed to put forth thore wore, in faot, due 
to influenoes alien to Islam—to the intimate 
oontaot, namely, with Jewish and Christian 
thought; for when the Moors were driven 
back into northern Africa, all that blossom 
and fruitage withered away, and Northern 
Africa sank into the intellectual darkness nud 
political anarchy in which it lion at tho pre¬ 
sent time. There are to be found in Muham¬ 
madan history all the elements of greatness 
•—faith, courage, endurance, self-sacrifice; 
but, closed within the narrow walls of a rude 
theology and barbarous polity, from which 
tho capacity to grow and tho Hborty to 
modify hara boon sternly cut ofl\ they work 
no deliverance upon tho earth T hoy nro strong 
only for destruction. When Mint work is 
over, they either prey upon each other, or 
beat themselves to death against the bnrs 
of their prison-house. No permanent dwell¬ 
ing-place oan be ereoted on a foundation of 
sand; and no durable or humanising polity 
upon a foundation of fatalism, despotism, 
polygamy and slavery. When Muhammadan 
states cease to be racked by revolutions, they 
succumb to the poison diffused by a corrupt 
moral Atmosphere. A Dsrwesh, ejaculating 
• Allah 1' and revolving in a series of rapid 
gyrations until he drop* senseless, is an exact 
imago of the course of their history. 11 (Islam 
under the Arahn , p. 08.) 

Lieutenant-Go fonol W. F Butler, 03., 
remarks:— 

" The Goth might iavagc Italy, but the 
Goth cime forth purified from the flames 
which he himself had kindled. The 
Saxon swept Britain, but the music of the 
Celtic boart softened his rough nature, and 
wooed him into less churlish habits. Visi¬ 
goth and Frank, Heruli and Vandal, blotted 
out their reroeity in the very light of the 
civilisation they had striven to extinguish. 
Even the Hun, wildest Tartar from the 
Soythian waste, was touched and softened in 
his wicker encampment amid Pannonian 
plains ; but the Turk—wherever his scymitar 
reached —degraded, defiled, and defamed: 
blasting Into eternal decay Greek, Roman and 
Latin eivllisation, until, when all had gone, he 
eat down, oatlate4 with savagery, to dose for 
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two hundred years into hopeless decrepi¬ 
tude." (Good Words for September 1880.) 
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MUHARRAM (,***>. Lit. "That 

which is forbidden." Anything sacred. (1) 
The first month of the Muhammadan year 
[mohtbi. 1 (2} The first ten days of the 
month, observed in commemoration of the 
martyrdom of al-Hnsaio. the second son of 
Fitfmah, the Prophet's daughter, by ‘All. 
[AL-HDsanr.] These days of lamentation are 
only observed by the Shi'ah Muslims, bat 
the tenth day of Mnharram 4s observed by 
the Soimls In commemoration of its having 
been the day on whiol. \dam and Eve, 
heaven and hell, the pen, fate, life and death, 
were created. fAamjiu*.] 

The ceremonies of the 'Mnharram differ 
much In different pieces and countries. The 
following ft a granhio description of the 
observance ot the Muharram at Ispahan in 
the year 1811, which has been taken, with 
some slight alterations from Mortar's Second 
Journey through Persia s—- 
The tragical termination of al-Husaln’* life, 
commencing with his flight from al-Madlimh 
and terminating with his death on the plain 
of fcarbalA*, has been drawn np in the form 
of a drama, consisting of Several parts, of 
whieh -one is performed by actors on each 
successive day of the mourning. The last 
part, which is appointed for the Roa-i-Qatl, 
comprises the events of the day on which ho 
met his death, and is acted with great pomp 
before the King, in the laiwest square of the 
city. The subject, whieh is full of affecting 
incidents, would of itself excite great Interest 
in the breasts of a Christian audience; but 
allied as it Is with all the religious and 
ntflonal feelings of the Persians, it awakens 
their strongest passions. Al-Husaln Would 
be a hero in onr eyes: id theirs he is a 
martyr. The vicissitudes of hie life, his 
dangers in. the desert, his fortitude, his in* 
vinoible courage, and hts devotedness at the 
hour of bis death, are all circumstances upon 
which the Persians dwell with rapture, and 
whieh excito In them an enthusiasm not to be 
diminished by lapse of time. The celebra¬ 
tion of this mourning keeps np in their minds 
the remembrance of those who destroyed 
him, and consequently their hatred for all 
Musahnins who do not partake of their fool¬ 
ing!. They execrate Yasfd and ourse ‘Umar 
with such raneonr, that it is necessary to have 
witnessed the scenes that are exhibited in 


their cities to judge of the degree of fana¬ 
ticism which possesses them at this tiine. I 
have seen some of the most violent of them, 
as they vociferated, “O Husain! H walk about 
tho streets almost naked, with only tbsir 
loins eovered, and their bodies streaming with 
blood by the voluntary cuts whiob they have 
given to thematlves, cither as acts of love, 
anguish, or mortification. Snob must have 
been, the cuttings of which w« road in Holy 
Writ, whiob were forbidden to the Israelites 
by Motes (Lev. xix. 28, Dent. xfv. 1}, and. 
these extravagances, I conjecture, must re- 
ismblo the practices of the priests of Baal, 
who eried aloud and cut themselves after this 
manner with knivefe and lancets, till the blood 
gushed out upon them. 1 Kings xriii. 28; 
see also Jeremiah xvi. 5,6, and 7. 

The preparations which were made 
throughout the city consisted in ereoting 
large tents, that are there called takiyah , in 
the streets and open places, in fitting them 
up with black linen and furnishing them 
frith objects emblematical of the mourning. 
These tents are erected either at the joint 
expense of the district, or by men of conse¬ 
quence, as an act ot devotion; and all ranks 
ot people bays a free access to them. The 
expense of a tahyah consists in the hire of 
a muUa , or priest, of actors and their clothes, 
and in the purchase ef lights. Many there 
are who setae this Opportunity of atoning for 
paet sins, or of rondering thanks tc heaven 
for some blessing, by adding oharitT to the 
good aot of erecting a takiyah, and distribute 
gratuitous food to those who attend it 

Onr neighbour. Muhammad Khin had a 
takiyah in his house, to whiob all the peoplo 
of too district Hooked In great numbers. 
During the rime ot this assemblage we heard 
a ooustant noise ot drums, oymbata, and 
trumpets. We remarked that besides the 
takiyah in different open places and streets 
of the town, a wooden pulpit, without any ap¬ 
pendage, was erected, upon which a muUa, or 
priest, was mounted, preaching to the people 
who were collected around him. A European 
ambassador, who is said to have intrigued 
with Yasid in favour Olal-Husain, was brought 
forward to be an actor in ode of the parte 
of the tragedy, and tho populace were in 
oonseouence inclined to look favourably upon 
Us. Notwithstanding the exoitation of the 
public mind, we did not oease to take our 
usual rides, and we generally passed unmo¬ 
lested through the middle of congregations, 
during the rime of their devotions. Such 
little scruples have they at our seeing their 
religious ceremonies, that on the eighth night 
of the Muharram the Grand Virier invited 
the whole of the embassy to attend his 
faJfctjpaA On entering the room wo found a 
large assembly of Persians olad in dark- 
coloured clothes, which, accompanied with 
their black eaps, tnetr black beards, and 
thefr dismal faces, really looked as if they 
were affUoting theh souls. They neither 
wore their dagggers, nor any parts of their 
drees which they look upon as ornamental. 
A mulla of high consideration sat next to the 
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Graod Vizier, and kept him in sedous con¬ 
versation, whilst the remaining part of the 
society eommnnioated with each other in 
whispers. After we had sat some time, the 
windows of the room in which we were 
seated were thrown open, and we then dis¬ 
covered a priest placed on a high ohair, 
under the covering of a tent, surrounded by a 
crowd of the populace; the whole of the 
scene being lighted up with candles. He 
commenced by an exordium, in which he 
reminded them of the great value of each 
tear shed for the sake of the Imim al- 
Husain, whioh would be an atonement for a 
past life of wiokedness; and-also informed 
them with much solemnity, that whatsoever 
soul it be that shall not be afflicted in the 
same day, shall be cut off from among the 
people. He then began to read from a hook, 
with a sort of nasal ohaunt, that part of the 
tragio history of al-Qusain appointed for the 
day, which soon produced its effect upon his 
audienoe, for he scarcely had turned over 
three leaves, before the Grand Vizier com¬ 


menced to shake his head to and fro, to utter 
in a most piteous voice the usual Persian 
exclamation of grief, “ Wakil Wakil Waki !" 
both of whioh acts were followed in a more 
or less violent manner by the rest ol the 
audience. The chaunting of the mulla lasted 
nearly an hour, and some parte of his story 
were indeed pathetio, and well calculated to 
rouse the feelings of a superstitious and lively 
people. In one part of it, all the company 
stood up, and I observed that the Grind 
Vizier turned himself towards the wall, with 
his hand extended before hixp, and prayed. 
After the mulla had finished, a company of 
actors appeared, som? dressed as women, 
who chaunted forth their parte from slips of 
paper, in a sort of reoitative, that waa .not 
unpleasing even to our ears. In the very 
tragical parts, most of thorn appeared to cry 
very unaffectedly; and as I sat near the 
Grand Vizier, and to his neighbour the priest, 
I was witness to many real tears that fell 
from them. In sofne of these mournful 
assemblies, it is the custom for a mulla to 
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go about to each person at the height of his 
grief, with a piece of cotton in his hand, with 
which he carefully collocts the falling tears, 
and which ho then squoozos into a bottlo, 
preserving thorn with the groetest caution. 
This practically illustrates that passage iu the 
56th Psalm, verse H, M Put thou my toars into 
thy bottle." Some Persians believe that in 
the agony of death, when all medicines have 
failed, a drop of tears so collected, put into 
the mouth of a dying man, has boon known 
to rsvivo him; and it is for snch use, that 
they are oolleoted. 

On tho Koz-i-Qati, or day of martyrdom, 
the tenth day, the Ambassador was invited by 
the King to bo prosont at tbo termination of 
the eeromonies, in whioh the death of al- 
IIusa in was to bo repreeonted. We sot off 
aftor breakfast, and placed ourselves in u 
small tent, that was pitched for our accom¬ 
modation over an arched gateway, which was 
situated close to the room in which His 
Majesty was to be seated. 

We looked upon the groat square which is 


in front of the pulaoe, at tho entrance of 
which we perceived a circle of Cajars, or 
poople of tne King's own tribe, who wore 
standing barefooted, and beating thoir breasts 
in cadenoo to tho ohaunting of one who stood 
in the oentro, end with whom (hey now and 
thon Joined thoir voices in chorus. Smiting 
the breast is a universal act throughout the 
mourning; and the breast is made bare for 
that purpose, by unbuttoning the top of the 
shirt. Tne King*, in order to show his humi¬ 
lity, ordered the Cajtrs, among whom, were 
many of his own relations, to walk about 
without either shoes or stockings, to super¬ 
intend tho order of the different ceremonies 
about to be performed, and they were to be 
seen stopping tendorly over tho stones, with 
sticks in thoir hands, doing the duties of 
metiiula, now keeping back a crowd, than 
dealing out blows with their sticks, and set* 
tling the order of the procoesions. 

Part of the square was partitioned off by 
an enclosure, whioh vras to represent the 
town c f Karbala', near which al-^usain was 
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put to death; and close to this were two 
small tents, which were to represent his en¬ 
campment in the desert with his family. A 
wooden platform covered with carpets, upon 
which the actors were to perform, comploted 
all the scenery used on ihe occasion. 

A short time after we had reaohed our 
tent, the King appeared, nnd although we 
cdUld not see him, yet we were soon apprised 
of his presence by all the people standing up, 
and by the bowing of his officers. The pro- 
oession then commenced os follows;—First 
eaxne a stout man, naked from the waist up¬ 
wards. balancing in his girdle a long thick 
pole, surmounted by an ornament made of 
tin, curiously wrought with devices from the 
Qur'&n, in height altogether about thirty feet. 
Then.anothof, naked like the former, balancod 
an ornamental pole in his girdle still more 
ponderous, though not eo high, upon whioh 
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a young dsrvesh resting his feet upon the 
bearer’s 'girdle had placed himself, ehaunting 
verses with all his might in praise of the 
King. After him a person of more strength 
and more nakedness, a water carrier, walked 
forwards, bearing an ithmonso loather sack 
flllod with water stung over his baok. This 
personage, we were told, was embletaatioal of 
the great thirst which aliQusain suffered in 
the desert: 

A litter in the shape of a sarcophagus, 
whioh was called Q&br-i-Husain, or the 
tomb of al-Rusain (a T&ziyah) sucoeeded, 
borne on the shoulders of eight men. On its 
front was a large oval ornament entirely 
corored with precious stones, and just above 
it. a great diamond star. On a small promo¬ 
tion were two tapers placed on oandiestfoks 
enriched with jewole. The top and sidos 
wei*e covered with Cashmere shawls, end on 
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the summit rested a turban, intended to re¬ 
present the head-dress of the KhaKfah. On 
each side walked two men bearing poles, 
from whioh a variety Of beautiful shawls 
ware suspended. At the top of which wore 
representations of at-Husain’s hand studded 
with jewellery. 

After this camo four led horses, caparisoned 
in the richest manner. The fronts of their 
beads wero ornamented with plates, entirely 
covered with diamonds, that emitted a thou¬ 
sand beautiful rays. Their bodies were 
dressed with shawls end gold stuffs ; and on 
their saddles were placed some objects emble¬ 
matical of the death of al-Husain. When all 
these had passed, they arranged themselves 
in a row to tho right of the King's apart¬ 
ment. 

After a short paino, a body of fleree- 
looking men with only a loose white sheet 


thrown over their naked bodies, marched 
forwards They were all begrimed with 
blood; and each brandishing a sword, they 
sang a sort of a hymn, the tones of which 
were very wild. These represented the 
sixty-two relatione, or the Martyrs, as thrf 
Persians call them, who accompanied al- 
Husain, and were slain in defending him. 
Close after them woe led a white horse, 
covered with artificial wounds, tvith arrows 
stuck ell about him. and caparisoned in 
black, representing the horse upon which al- 
Hasain waa mounted when he wls killed. A 
band of about fifty men, Striking two pieces 
of wood togetbor iii their hands, completed 
the procession. They arranged themselves 
in rows before the King, sod marshalled by e 
maitre de ballet , who stood in the middle to 
regulate their movements, thoy performed a 
dance dapping their hands in the beet pos- 
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sible time The auiitr* tie ballet nil thin time 
tang in recitative, to 'which the dancers joined 
at different intervale with loud shouts and 
reiterated flapping of their pieces of wood. 



MURA XU All STANDARDS. 


The two processions were suocoodod by 
the tragedians. AM^usain came forward, 
followed by his wives, sisters, and first 
relatives. They performed many long and 



husaim’s iianu and htandabd. 

tedious acts; but as oar distance from the 
stage was too great to hoar the many affect¬ 
ing things which they no doubt said to each 
other, we will proceed at once to where the 


I unfortunate al-Husnin lay extended on the 
I ground, ready io receive the death-stroke 
• from a ruffian dressed in armour, who acted 
the part- of executioner. At this moment a 
burst of lamentation issued from the multi¬ 
tude, and heavy sobs and real tearq came 
from almost overv one of those who were 
near onough to come under our inspection. 
The indignation of the populace wanted some 
object upon which to vont itself, and it lull 
upon those of the actors who had performed 
the part of Yazid’s soldiers. No sooner was 
al-llusain killed, than thoy were driven off 
the ground by a volley of atones, followed by 
shouts of abuse. We were informed that it 
is so difficult to procure performers to fill 
these characters, that on the prosent occasion 
a party of Russian prisoners wore pressed 
into the army of Yazid, and they made as 
speedy an oxit after the catastrophe ah it was 
in their power. 

The scene terminated by the burning of 
Rarbalu'. Several reed huts had boon con¬ 
structed behind the enclosure before men¬ 
tioned, which of a sudden were set on fire. 
The fomb of al-Husain was seen covered with 
black cloth, and upon it sat a Agure dis¬ 
guised in a tiger's skill, which was intended 
to reprosont the miraculous lion, recordod to 
have kept watch over his remains afturbe 
had been buried. T)ie most extraordinary 
part of the whole exhibition was the repre* 
sentation oi the dead bodioa of tbe martyrs; 
who having been decapitated, were all placed 
in a row, each body with a head close to it. 
To effect this, several Persians buried them¬ 
selves alive, leaving the head out just above 
ground ; whilst others put theii heads under 
ground, leaving out the body. The heads 
and bodies were placed in such relative posi¬ 
tions to each other, as to make it appear that 
they had bpen sevorod. This in done by way 
of penanee; but in hot weather, the violence 
of the exertion has been known to produce 
death. The a bole ceremony was terminated 
by a khutbah. or oration, in praise of al- 
Husain. (Mnjie h Second Journey through 
Persia.) 

“ Tho martyrdom of ilnsan and Husain 
is colobrated by the Shiulis all over India, 
during tho first toil days of tho month of Hu¬ 
ll u it uni. Attached to overy Shiah's bonne is 
an Imanibarrah, a ball or indoHuro built ex¬ 
pressly for the celebration of tho anniversary 
of tbe death of Husain. Tho enclosure is 
generally aroaded along its side, and in most 
instances it is covered in with a domed roof. 
Against the side of the Imambarrab, directed 
towards Mecca, is set the (abut —also called 
taxia ( ta‘xiyah) t or model of the tembs at Rer- 
h*ls. In the houses of the wealthier Shiahs, 
these tabute are fixtures, and are beautifullv 
fashioned of silver and gold, or of ivory ana 
ebony, embellished all oTer with inlaid work.. 
The pooror Shiahs provide themselves with 
a tabut mudo for the occasion of lath stid 
plaster, tricked out in mica and tinsel. A 
weok before the new moon of the Mohur- 
rum, they enclose a space, called the tabut 
kkana . in which the tabut is prepared; and 
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the very moment the new moon is Seen, a 
spade is struck into the ground before “ the 
enclosure of the tombs,” where a pit is after¬ 
wards dug, in which a bonfire is lighted, and 
kept burning through all the ten days of the 
Mohnrrum solemnities. Those who cannot 
afford to orect a tabut khana , or oven to put 
ap a little tabut or taxiah in their dwelling- 
houso, always have a Mohnrrum fire lighted, 
if it consist Only of a night-liglit floating at 
the bottom of an earthen pot or basin sunk 
in the ground. It is doubtful whether this 
custom refers to the trench of fire Husain 
set blazing behind his camp, or is a survival 
from tho older Aabaru (ten days) festival, 
which is said to have been instituted in com¬ 
memoration of tho deliverance of the Hebrew 
Arabs from Pharaoh and his host at tho Rod 
Sea; or front tho yet moro anciont Bad five. 
But, in India, those Mohurrum fires, especially 
among the more ignorant populace, Hindus 
as well as Mohammedans, are regarded with 
the most superstitious reverence, and hare a 
greater hold on them oven than the tubuts. 
All day long tho passers by stop before the 
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fires and make their vows over them, and all 
night long the crowds danco round them, and 
leap through the flamos and scatter about the 
burning brands snatched frtfm them. Tho 
tabut is lighted up like sn altar, with innu¬ 
merable green wax candles, and nothing car 
be more brilliant than the appearance of an 
Imambkrrah of white stone, or polished white 
stuccQ, picked out in green, lighted up with 
glass chandeliers, sconces, and oil-lamps, 
arranged along the leading architectaral lines 
of tho building, with its tabut on one side, 
daxsling to blindness. Before tho tabut a to 
placed the u properties ” to be uaoa by tbe 
celebrants in the M Passion Play,” the bows 
and arrows, the sword and spear, and the 
banners of Husain, Ac.; and in front of it 
Is set a movable pulpit, also made of the 
richest materials, and covered with rich hrn 
cades in green and £old. Snob is the thestm 
in %hloh twioe dally during tho first ten 
days of tho month of Mohurrum, the deaths 
of the first martyrs of Islam are voarly com- 
fftemorated in Indio. Bach day has its Special 
solemnity, corresponding with the sucoesSion 
df events daring the ton days that Husain 
Was sAoamped on the fatal plain of Kerbola; 
but the prescribed order of the services in the 
daily development of the great Shiah func 
tion of the Mohurrum would appear net to 
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be always strictly observed in Bombay.*’ 
(PelMv’s Miracle Play of Hasan and Husain, 
Prefao*e, p. xvii.) 

Tho drama, or “ Miraclo Play" which is 
recited in Persia during the Muharram, has 
boon to iderod into English by Colonol Sir 
Lewis Pi lly, K.O.B. (Allen A Co., 1879), from 
which we take the aeath scene of at-Husain 
on the bat tio-fleld of Knrbal**, a scone which, 
the histo rian Gibbon (Decline and Fall , 
voL ix. oh. 941) says, “ in a distant age and 
olimato, will awaken the sympathy of the 
coldest readet.” 

" Husain .—1 am soro distressed at the un¬ 
kind treatmen t received at tho hands of the 
cruel heavens. Pitiful tyranny is exercised 
towards nto by a cruel, unbelieving army! 
All the sorrov s and troubles of this world 
have ovorwholnVed mol Tam become a butt 
for the avrow of affliction and trouble, t sm 
a holy bird stript of its quills and feathers 
by the hand of tho arcbor of tyranny, and am 
become, O friends, uttorly disabled, and un¬ 
able to fly to my scored nest. They nro going 
to kill Trip mercilessly, for no otlior crime or 
guilt oxcept that I happen to be a prophot** 
grandson. 

u Shiinar (challenging him). —O Husain, why 
dost thou not appear in tho field ? Why dost 
not thy majesty show thy face in battle? 
How long art thou going to sit still without 
displaying thy valour in war? Why dost 
tbou not put on thy robe of martyrdom and 
come forth ? If thou art indeed so magnani¬ 
mous as not to fear death, if thou carost not 
about tho whistling sounds of tho arrows 
when let fly from the bow, mount thou, 
quickly, thy swift horso named Zil’l jandh, 
and dollvor thy soul from so mnnv troubles. 
Yea, come to the field of battle, bo it as it 
may. Enter soon among thy women, and 
with tears bid thorn a last farewell; then 
come forth to war, snd show us thy great 
fortitude. 

“ Hutain ( talking to himself). —Although 
the accursed follow, Shiinar, will put me to 
doath in an hour’s time, yet the reproachful 
language of the enemy seems to bo worse 
than destruction itself. It is bettor that tho 
foo should sever my head cruelly from the 
body, than make me hear these abusive words. 
What can I do ? I hare no one left to help 
me, no Kdsim to hold my stirrup for aminuto 
when about to mount All are gone! Look 
Around if thou canst find anyone to defend 
the descendant of Muhammad, the chosen of 
God—if thon caust see any ready to assist 
the holy family of God's Prophet I In this 
land of trials there is no kind protector to 
bavo compassion on the household of the 
Apostle of God, and befriend them. 

•• Zainab* —May I be offered for the saa 
tohes of thy voioe, dear brother! Time has 
thrown on my head the black earth of sorrow. 
It has grieved me to the <|uick. Wait, bro¬ 
ther, do not go till thy Kasim arrives. Have 
patience for a minute, my 'Alf Akbar Is 
cOming 

* Husain (looking around). —Is there one 
who wishes to pltsse God, his Maker? Is 
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there any willing to behave faithfully toward* 
hia roel friends? la there a person ready to 
give up hie life lor oar sake, to save us, to 
defend ua iu this dreadful struggle of Kar¬ 
bala? 

“ O I/ord, Zainab’s brother h a # 

no one to asaist or support him! Occasions 
of hia sorrows are innumerable, without any¬ 
one to sympathise with him in the least? 
Sad and desolate, ho is leaning on hia spear 1 
He has beut his nook in a calamitous manner | 
he has no famous *Ali Akbar, no renowned 
’Abbas any more 1 

u Husain. —Is there anyone to pity our con¬ 
dition, to help ua in this terrible eonflict of 
Karbald? Is there a kind soul to giro us u 
hand of asaistance for God’s sake ? 

11 ZamoA—Brave cavalier of Karbala, it i« 
not fitting for thoe to be so hurriod. Go a 
little more slowly; troubles will come quickly 
enough. Didst thou ever say thou hsdst a 
Zainab in the tent? Is not this poor creature 
weeping and mourning for thee r 

Tke Imam Husain.— Dear sister, thou 
rest of my disquieted, broken hoart, smite on 
thy head and mourn, thou thousand -noted 
nightingale. To-day I shall be killed by the 
ignoble Bhimar. To-day shall tho rose be 
turned out of its delightful spot by tho tyranny 
of the thistle. Dear sister, if any dost bei 
non to settle on the rosy cheeks of my lovely 
daughter Sukainah, be pleased to wash it 
away most tenderly with the rose-water of 
iby tears ? My daughter has been acous- 
wmed to sit always in the dear lap of her 
father whenever she wished to rest; for my 
sake, receive and cams her in thy bosom. 

“ZainaA—-0 thou intimate friend of this 
assembly of pool afflicted strangers, the 
flaming offset of thy speech has left no rest 
in my mind. Tell me, what have we done 
that thou shouldest so reward ua ? Who is 
the criminal among us for whose sake we 
must suffer thus ? Take us back, brother, to 
Madfnah, to the sacred monument of our 
noble grandfather; let us go home, and live 
like queens in oar own country. 

“ Husain—0 my afflicted, distressed, tor¬ 
mented sister, would to God there were a way 
of escape for me I Notwithstanding they 
have cruelly out down the oypreas-like stature 
of my dear son’All Akbar; notwithstanding 
Ittsim my lovely nephew tinged himself with 
his own blood; still they are intent to kill me 
also They do not allow me to go back from 
nor do they let me turn elsewhere. 
They will neither permit me to go to India, 
nor the capital of China. I cannot set out 
for the territory of Abyssinia, or take refuge 
iu Zanzibar. 

** Zainab.—* Oh, how am I vexed in my mind, 
dear brother, ou heariug these sad things I 
May I die. rather than listen to such affect¬ 
ing words any morel What shall we, an 
assembly of desolate widows and orphans, do 
after thou art gone? Oh I how can we 
live? 

u Husain .—0 miserable creature, w6ep not 
now, nor be to very much upset; tbou shah 
cry plentifully horeaftei, owing to the wicked¬ 


ness of time. When the wioked Shi mar shall 
sever my head from the body; when thou 
shalt be made a captive prisoner, and foroed 
to ride on an unsaddled camel; whan my 
body shall be trampled under foot by the 
enemy’s horses, and trodden under their 
hoofs; when my beloved Snkainah shall ho 
cruelly struck by Shirnar, my wicked mur¬ 
derer ; when they shall lead thee away cap¬ 
tive from Karbala to Shdm; and when they 
shell make thee and others live there in a 
horrible, ruined plaoe; yea, when thou shalt 
see all this then thou mayest, and verily wilt, 
cry. But I admonish thee, sister, since this 
sad case has no remedy bat patience, to re¬ 
sign the whole matter, submissively, to the 
Lord, the good Makor of all 1 Mourn uot for 
my misfortune, but boar it patiently, without 
giving oooaslon to the enemy to ftjoiou 
triumphantly on this aooouut, or apeak re¬ 
proachfully concerning us. 

M KuUum .—Thou stmttest about gaily, 0 
Husain, thou beloved of my heart. Look a 
little behind thee; tee how Kuiadm is sighing 
after thee with tearful oyes 1 I am strewing 
pearls in thy way, precious jewels from the 
sea of my eyos! Let me put my head on 
the hoof'of thy winged steed, Zul jauith. 

“ Husain.— Beloved sister, kindle not a fire 
in my heart by so doing. Take away thv 
hoad from under the hoof of my steed 6 
thousand-noted nightingale, sing not sueh a 
sad-toned melody 1 am going away; be 
tbou the kind koepor of my helpless ones. 

“ Kulstim .—Behold what the heavens have 
at length troughs ou met what they have 
done also to my brother 1 Him they have 
made to have parohod lips through thirst, 
and me they have caused to melt into water, 
and gush out like tears from the eyeel 
Harsh seyerity is mingled with tyrannous 
cruelty. 

“ Husain. —Trials, afflictions, and pains, 
the thicker they fall on man. the better, dear 
sister, do they prepare him for his journey 
heavenward. We rejoice in tribulations, 
seeing they are but temporary, and yet they 
work out an eternal and blisalul end. Though 
it is predostined tliat 1 should suffer martyr¬ 
dom in this shameful manner, vet tho troa 
sury of everlasting happiness shall be at my 
disposal as a consequent reward. Thou 
must think of that, and be no longer sorry. 
The dust raised in the field of such battles 
is as highly esteemed by me, O sister, as the 
philosopher’s stone was, in former times, by 
the alchemist*; ind the soil of Karbala is 
the sure remedy of my inward pains. 

“ KuUum. —May 1 be SAcriiicod for thee I 
Sines this oocurrenoe is thus inevitable, I 
pray thee describe to thy poor sister Kuisdm 
her duty aftov thy death. Tell mo, where 
shall I go, or iu what direotion set my faoe ? 
What am I to do ? and which of thy orphan 
ohildren am I to caress most ? 

“ Husain. —Show thy utmost kindness, good 
sister, to Sukainah, my darling girl, for the 
pain of being fatherless is most severely felt 
by children too muoh fondled by their 
parents, especially girls I have regard to 
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all my children, to bo tore, but I love 
Sukainah most. 

M An old.FemaU Slave q/* Husain 1 t mother, 
—Dignified matter, 1 am eiok and ■weary in 
heart at the bare idea of separation from 
thee. Hay* a kind regard to mo. an Old slave, 
much stricken with age. Master, by thy 
soul do I swear that I am altogether weary 
of life. I have grown old in thy servioe; 
pardon me, please, all the faults ever com¬ 
mitted by me. 

* Husain. — Yes, thou hast served ns, in¬ 
deed, for a very long time. Thou hast 
shown much affection and lorn toward me 
and my children, 0 handmaid of my dear 
mother Pdtimah; thou hast verily suffered 
much In our house : how often didst thou 
grind com with thine own hand for my 
mother! Thon hast also dandled Husain 
most caressingly in thy arms. Thou art 
black-faced, that is truo, but thou hast, X 
opine, a pure white b*art, and art much 
esteemed oy us. To-day I am about to leave 
thee, owing thee, at the same .time, innu¬ 
merable thanks for the good services thou 
hast performed; but I beg thy pardon for all 
Inconsidorate actions on my part. 

" The Maid .—May I be a sacrifice for 
thee, thou royal ruler of the capital of faith ! 
turn not my days black, like my face, thou 
benevolent master. Truly I have had many 
troubles on thy behalf. How many nights 
have I spent In watchfulness at thy oradle! 
At one moment I would caress thee in my 
arms, at another I would fondle thoe in my 
bosom. I became prematurely old by my dili¬ 
gent service, 0 Husain 1 Is B proper now 
that thon sheuldst put round my pool neck 
the heavy ohain of thy intolerable absence ? 
Is this, user master, the reward of the ser¬ 
vices I have done thee? 


*—Though thy body, 0 maid,, is 
now broken down by age and infirmity, yet 
thon hast sorvod ns all the days of thy life 
with sincerity and love; thou must know, 
therefore, that thy diligence and vigilance 
will never be disregarded by ns. Excuse me 
to-day, when 1 am offering my body and soul 
in the eanse of God, and cannot help thee at 
all \ but be Sure 1 will fully pay the reward 
of thy services m the day of universal 
account. 

“ The Maid —Dost thou remember, good 
sir, how many troubles I hate suffered with 

£ m for the dear sake of 'Alf Aabar, the 
hi of thine eyes? Though 1 hate not 
suckled him with my own breasts, to be suml 
yet 1 laboured bard tor him till he reached 
the age of eighteen years and name here to 
Karbala. But, alas! dear flourishing Ah 
Akbar baa been this day oruelly killed—-what 
a pity 1 and I strove so much for Ms sake, 
yet all, as ft were, in vain. Yea. what a sad 
toss! 

“ Husain. —Speak not of my 'AU Akbar 
any more, O maiden, net eet fir# to the 
granary of my patience and make it flame. 
iTumtno to hte sister.) Poor distressed 
Zeinab, have the goodness to be kind always 
to my mother's‘old maid, for sho bet expo* 
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rienoed many troublos in our family; she has 
lhboured hard in training 'All Akbar my 
son. 

u Umm Tsailah (ike mother of 1 AU Akbar), — 
The elegant stature of my Akbar foil on the 
gronnd; like as a beautiful cypress treo it 
Was forcibly fellod 1 Alas for tho memory of 
thy upright ataturo 1 Aids, 0 my youthful 
son of hundsome form and appearance t Alas 
my troubles at night-time for ttaeo! How 
often did I watch thy bed, singing lullabies 
for thee until the morning 1 How tweet is 
the memory of those times) yen, how plea¬ 
sant the very thought of those days 1 Alas . 
where art thou now*, dear ohild ? 0 thou 

who art ever remembered by mo, como and 
seo thy mother s wretched condition, come 1 
•• Unman. —0 Lord, why is this mournful 
voico so affecting ? Methinks tho owner of 
it, the bemoaning person, has a dome in her 
heart. It resembles tho doleful tone of a 
lapwing whoso wings are burned! like es 
when a miraculous lapwing, the companion of 
Solomon the wise, the king of God's holy 
people, received intelligence suddenly about 
the death of its royal guardian 1 
•* Umm JLailah a- Again I ana put in mind of 
my dear son 1 0 my heart, melted into blood, 
pout thyself forth! Dear son, whilst thou 
wast alite, I had some liouour and respect, 
everybody had some regard for me; but 
since thou art. gone, i am altogether aban¬ 
doned. Wob be to me! woe be to me! I am 
despised snd rejected. Woe unto me! woe 
unto mo 1 

" Husain. —Do not set fire to tho harvest 
of my soul any further. Husain is, beforo 
God, greatly ashamed of his shortcomings 
towards thee. Oome out from the tent, for 
it is the last meeting previous to separating 
from one another for ever; thy distress is an 
additional weight to the heavy burdon of my 
grief. 

“ The Mother of *Ali Akbar. —I humbly 
state it, 0 glory of all ages, that I did not 
expeot from thy aaintship that thou wouldest 
disregard thy handmaid In such a way. Thou 
dost show thy kind regard and favour to all 
except me. Dost thou not remember my 
sineore services done to thee ? Am I not by 
birth s descendant of the glorious kings of 
Persia, brought as a captive to Arabia when 
the former empire fell and gave plaoe to tho 
new-born monarchy of tho latter kingdom ? 
The Judge, the living Groator, was pleased to 
grant me an offspring, whom wo called ’All 
Akbar, this day lost to us for over May I 
be offered for thee! Whilo 'Ali Akbar my 
•on was alive, I had Indeed k sort of esteem 
and credit with the ; but now that my 
cypress, my newly sprung-up cedar, is un¬ 
justly foiled, I have fallen trom oredit too, 
and must therefore shad tears. 

" Husain .—Be it known unto thee, 0 thou 
violet of the flowor-garden of modesty, that 
thou art altogether mistaken. I swear by the 
holy enlightened dust of my mother Zahrah's 
grave, that thou art more honourable aud 
dearer now than ever. I well remomhor the 
affectionate recommend nil mm of 'All Akbar, 
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©nr ©on, concerning ilioe. How much ho woo 
mindful of thee at the moment uf his parting 1 
How tenderly he cared for thee, and spoke 
ccnoorning thee to erery one of his family I 
u *Ali AJcbar't Mother. —0 gracious Lord, I 
adjure thee, by the merit of my son, 'All 
Akbar. never to lessen the shadow of Husahi 
from over my head. Hay uo one ever be in 
m) miserable oondition—never bo a dosolato, 
homoless woman, like me I 
“ Husain -0 thou unfortunate Zuinab, my 
sister, the hour of separation is cpmo! The 
day of joy is gone tot ever! the night of 
affliction has drawn near! Drooping, wither¬ 
ing sister, yet moat blest in thy temper, X 
have a request from thee which I fear to 
make known. 

M Zainab. —May I be a sacrifice for thy 
heart, thou moon-faced, glorious sun I there 
is nobody here, if thou hast a private mattor 
to disolose to thy sister. 

u Husain .—Dear unfortunate sister, who 
art already severely vexed in heart, if I tell 
thee what my request is, what will be thy 
condition then? Though 1 cannot restrain 
myself from speaking, still I am in doubt as 
to which is better, to speak, or to forbear 
“ Zainab .—My breast is pierced ! Ily 
heart boils within me like a cauldron, owing 
to this thy conversation. Thou soul of thy 
sister, hold not baok from Zainab what thou 
hast in thy mind. 

14 Husain. —My poor sister, i am covered 
with shame before thee, I cannot lift up my 
head. Though the request is a trifle, yet I 
know it is gnevons to thee to grant. It is 
this; bring me an old, dirty, ragged garment 
to pat on. But do not ask me, I pray thee, 
the reason why, until I myself think it proper 
to tell tiieo. 

if ZainuL .—1 am now going to the .tent to 
fetch thee what thou aeekest; but I am 
utterly astonished, brother, as to why thou 
dost want this loathsome thing. (.Returning 
i citA a tattsred shirt.) Tako it, here is the 
ragged robe for whioh thou didst ask. I 
wonder what thou wilt do with it. 

M Huaain .—Do not remain bore, dear sister. 
Go fer awhile to thine own tent; for if thou 
see that whioh 1 am gbout to do, thou wilt be 
grievously disturbed. Turn to thy tout, poor 
miserable sifter, listen to what I say, and 
leave me, I pray thee, alone. 

* Zainab(gowfaway ).—lam gone, hut I 
am sofry I hairnet tell what this enigma 
mesas. It is pumdfog indeed I Remain thou 
with thy mysterious coat, 0 Husain I May 
all ot us be offered as a ransom for thee, dear 
brother 1 Thou art without any to assist or 
befriend thee 1 Thoe art surrounded by the 
widked thorny ! Yes, thy kind helpers have 
all been killed by the uooeliering nation! 

*« HUsain (putting on the garment ).—The 
term of Hfo has ne perpetual duration in 
itself. Who ever saw in a flower-garden a 
rose without its thorn I 1 will put on this old 
robe close to juy skin sud place over it my 
aeW apparel, though neither the old nor the 
pew of thi© world can be depended ou. I 
hope Zainab has not been observing what I 


have keen doing, for, poor creature, the can 
scarcely bear the sight of any suoh like 
thing. 

u Zainab. —Alas] I do net know what is 
the matter with Husain, uiy brother. What 
has an old garment to do with being a king ? 
Dost thou desire, 0 Husain, that the enemy 
should come to know this thiug and reproach 
thy sister about K? Put off, I pray thee, 
tki* old ragged garment, otherwise I shall 
puli off my head-dress, and nncoror my head 
for shame. 

M Husain. —Rond not thy dress, modest 
sistor, nor pull off thy head-covering. There 
is a my story involved in my action. Know 
that what Husain has dono has a good mean¬ 
ing in it. His putting on an old garment is 
not without its signification. 

“ Zainab. —What mystery can be in this 
work, thou perfect high priest of faith? 1 
will never admit any until thou shall have 
fnlly explained the thing according to my 
capacity. 

“ The Jmdui. —To-day, dear sister, Skimar 
will behave cruelly towards me. lie will 
sever my dear head from the body. Hit 
dagger not ontting my throat, he will be 
obliged to so?or my koAd from behind. Alter 
he has killod me, wbon he begins to strip mo 
of mv olothos, he may percbttno* be ashamed 
to tako off this ragged iobo and thoreby leave 
my body nakod on the ground. 

“ Zainab. —O Lord, have mercy on my 
distracted heart 1 Thou alone art aware of 
the state of my mind. Graoious. Creator, 
preserve the soul of Husain J Let not heaven 
pull down my house over me 1 

“ Sulcainah. —Dear father, by our Lord it is 
a painful thing to bo fatherless ? a misery, a 
great calamity to be helpless, bleeding in the 
heart, and an outcast i Dismount from the 
•addle, and mako me sit bv thy side. To pass 
over me or neglect me at suoh i time <e very 
distressing. Let me put my head on thy 
dear lap, 0 father. It is sad Uieu sboutdst 
not bo aware of thy dear child’* oondition. 

“ Husain. —Bend not thy nook on one aide, 
thou my beloved child; nor weep so aadly, 
like an orphan. Neither moan so melodiously, 
like a disuonaulate nightingale. Gome, lay 
thy dear hoad on my knees onoe mere, and 
abed not so oopioualy a flood of tears from 
thine ores, thou spirit of my life. 

“ Sulcainah. —Dear father, thou whoee lot 1* 
but grief, have iheroy on me, nasrey I 0 thou 
my physician in every pain and trouble, hav 
pity on mel hare pity on me I Alas, m) 
heart, for the mention of the word aepara 
tionl Alas, my grievance, for what is 
unbearable! 

“ Husain .—Groan not, wail not, my dear 
Sukainah. my poor oppressed, distressed girL 
Go to thy tent and sleep soundly in thy bed 
until thy father gets thee some water to 

drink. 

“ Zainab. —Alas 1 alas! woo to me 1 my 
Husain is gone from mel Alas! alas I the 
arrow of my heart is shot away from the 
hand 1 Woe unto me, a thousand woes! 1 
am to remain without Husain! The wor- 
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shipper of truth it gono to moot hit destined , 
fate with a blood-stained shroud! 

44 Husain* —Mj disponsolate Zeinab, be not 
so impatient. My hotneloss sister, show* not 
thyself to fretful. Have patience, sister, the 
reward of the patient believers is the best of 
all Render God thanks, the crown of inter¬ 
cession Is fitted for onr head only. 

u Zainab -—0 my af&ictod mother, thou best 
of all women, pass a minute by those in Kar- 
bald 1 see thy daughters prisoners of sorrow! 
behold them amidst strangers and foreigners. 
Gome out awhile from thy pavilion in Para¬ 
dise, 0 Fdtimah, and wtep affectionately over 
the state of us, thy children! 

“ Husain. —I have become friendless and 
without tiny helper, in a most strange manner. 

I have lost my troop and army in a wonderful 
way. Whore is Akbar my sou ? lot him come 
to mo and hold the bridle of my horse, that I . 
may mount. Where is Kdsim my nephew ? 
will he not help me and get roady mf stirrup 
io make me cheerful? Why should I not 
shed much blood from mine eyes, seeing I 
cannot behold ’Abbrfs my standard-bearer? 

A brother is for the day of misfortune and 
calamity ! A brother is better than a hundred 
diadems and thrones 1. A brother is the essence 
of life in the world 1 He who has a brother, 
though he be old, vet is young. Who is there 
to bring my horse for me? there is none. 
There is none even to weep for me in this 
state of misery I 

“ Kulsum. —Because there is no ’All Akbar, 
dear brother, to help thee, Zeinab, thy sister, 
will hold the horse for thee; and seeing 
’Abbds, thy brother, is no longer to be found, 

I myself trill bear the standard before thy 
winged steed Instead of him. 

41 Zainab .—Let Zainab mourn latterly for 
her brother’s desolation. Who over saw a 
woman, a gentlewoman, doing tb» duty of a 
groom or servant? Who can*know, 0 Lord, 
besides Thee, the sad state of Husain in Kar¬ 
bala, whore his people so deserted him that a 
woman like myself is obliged to act as a ser¬ 
vant for him ? 

M Kulsum. —I am a standard-bearer for 
Husain, tbe martyr of Karbalft, 0 Lord God. 

I am the sister of ’Abbds; yea, the misorable 
sister of both. 0 friends, it being the tenth 
day of Muharram, I am therefore assisting 
Husain. I am bearing the ensign for him 
instead of ’Abbds my brother, his standard- 
bearer. 

“ Zainab.—Vnoorer ytmr breasts a minute, 
O ye tear-shedding people, for it is time to 
heat the drum, seeing the king is going to 
ride. 0 Solomon the Prophet, where is thy 
glory ? what has become of thy | ompous 
retinue ? Where are thy brothers, nephews, 
and companions ? 

M Husain .—There are none left to help me. 
My sister Zainab holds the bridle of the horse, 
and walks before me. Who efer saw a lady 
acting thus ? 

M Zainab .—Thou art going all alouo ! May 
the souls of all he a ransom for thee! and 
may thy departure make souls quit their 
bodies I A resurrection will be produced 
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in tby tent by the cry of orphans and 
widows. 

“ Husain. —Sister, though it griovos me to 
go, yet I do It; perad venture 1 may Bee tbe 
face of Ashgar and tho countenance of Akbar, 
thoso cypresses, those roses of Paradise. 

44 Zainab. —Would to God Zainab had diod 
this very minnto bofore thy fAce, in thy sight, 
that she might not behold such elegant 
bodios, such beautiful forms, rolling in tlielr 
own blood! 

44 Husain. —0 poor Sister, if thou du» here 
in this land in that sudden way that thou 
deiirest, then who will ride in thy stead, In 
the city of Ktffah, on the camel’s back ? 

44 Zainab .—Slight not my pain, doar bro¬ 
ther, for Zeinab is somewhat alarmed ns to 
the import of thy spoech. What shall I do 
with thy family—with the poor widows and 
young children ? 

“ Husain. —0 afflicted one, it is decreed I 
should be killed by means of daggers and 
swords; henceforth, dear Bister, thou shah 
not see me. Behold, this is separation between 
me and thee! 

44 The napkew of Husain. —Dear uncle, then 
hast resolved to journey. Thou art going 
once again to make me an orphan. To whom 
else wilt thou entrust us ?- Who is expectod 
to take oa**» of us? Thou wast, dear uncle, 
instead of my fathor Hasan, a defence to this 
helpless exiled creature. 

41 Husain .—Sorrow not, thou faithful child, 
thou shalt be killed too in this plain ef trials. 
Retnrn thou now to thy tent in peace, withont 
grioving my soul any further, poor orphan 1 

44 The Darwish from Kabul .—0 Lord God, 
wherofore is tho outward appearance of a 
man of God usually without deooratlon or 
ornament ? And why is the lap of tho man 
of this world generally full of gold and jewels ? 
On what aceonnt is the pillow of this great 
person the black dust of the road ? and for 
what reason are the bed and the cushion of 
the rebellious made of velvet and stuffed with 
down? Either Islim, the religion of peaco 
and charity, has no true foundation In the 
world, or this young man, who is oo wounded 
and suffers from thirst, is still an infldeL 

"Husain. —Why are thine eyes ponring 
down tears, young darwfsh ? Hast then also 
lost an Akbar in the prime of his youth? 
Thou art immersed, as a water-fowl, in thy 
tears. Has thine ’Abbas been slain, thirsting, 
on the bank of tho River Euphrates, that 
thou oryest so piteously? But if thou art 
sad only on account of my misfortune, thon H 
matters not. Let me know whoneo cotnost 
thousand whithor Is tby faco aet? 

44 The iMrwish .—It happened, young man 
that last night I arrived in this valley, and 
made my lodging there. When ono-half of 
the night had passed, of a sudden a great 
difficulty befell me, for I heard a child be¬ 
moaning and complaining of thirst, having 
given up altogether tbe ides of living any 
longer in this world. Sometimos it would 
beat its head and cry out for water; at other 
1 times it spponred to fall on tho ground, faint- 
• ing and motionless. I hs ve, therefore, brought 
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some water in thia cup for that poor child, 
that it may drink and bo refreshed a little. 
So 1 humbly beg thee, dear sir, to direct me 
to the plaoe where the yonng child may be 
found, and tell me what is its name. 

"Husain. —0 God, let no man be ever in 
my pitiful condition, nor any family in this 
sad and deplorable state to which I am 
reduced. 0 young man, the child mentioned 
by tbeo is the pence of my troublod mind ; it 
is my poor, miserablo little girl. 

u TheJ)aruri$h.—hluy 1 bo offered for th«e, 
dear sir, and for thy tearfnl oyesl Why 
should tbyjlaughter be so sadh mourning and 
complaining ? My heart is overwhelmed with 
grief for the abundance of tears running down 
thy cheeks. Why should the daughter of one 
like thee, a generous soul, suffer from 
thirst ? 

Husain.— Know, O young mao, that wo are 
never in need of the water of this life. Thou 
art qutte mistaken if thou hast supposed us 
to be of this world; If 1 will, 1 can make the 
moon, or any other celestial orb, fall down on 
the earth; how muoh more can I get water 
for my children. Look at the hollow made 
in the ground with my spear; water would 
gush out of it if 1 were to like. 1 voluntarily 
die of thirst to obtain a crown of glory from 
God. I die parched, and offer mysolf a 
sacrifice for the tins of my people, that 
they should be saved from the wrath to 
come. 

** The Darwisk .—What is thy name, sir ? 

I perceive that thou art one of the chief 
saints of the most beneficent God. It is 
evident to me that thou art tho brightness of 
the Lord’s image, but I oannot tell to which 
sacred garden thy holy rose belongs. 

14 Husain.—0 darwfsh, thou wilt soon be 
informod of the whole matter, for thou shall 
ho a martyr thyself; for thy plans and the 
result theroof have been revealed to me. 
Tell mo, 0 darwtah, what is the end thou 
hast in view in this thy hasardous enterprise? 
When thou ahalt have told me that, I will 
disclose to thee who I am. 

44 The Darwish. —I intend, noble sir, after I 
have known the mystery of thy affairs, to sot 
out, if God wills, from Kurbnli to Naiaf, 
namoly, to tho plitoe where *AIf, the highly 
exalted king of religion, the sovereign lord of 
the ompiro of existence, the supreme master 
of all the 'darwishos, is buried. Yea, 1 am 
going to visit the tomb of ‘All, the successor 
of the chosen of God, the son-in-law of the 
Prophet, the lion of the true Lord, the prince 
of beliovors, Haidar, the champion of faith. 

44 Husain. —Be it known unto the, O dar¬ 
wfsh, that I, who am so sad and sorrowfnl, 
am the rose of the gulden of that prince. I 
uni of the family of the holievers thou hast 
niontiuufd. I win llutaui, tlio intercessor on 
the Day of Ketarn-'itou, the roso of the 
gurden of irlor v. 

*• The Jjanvish .— May 1 he offered a sacri¬ 
fice for thy blessed arrival! Pardon me my 
fault, and give me permission to fight ihe 
battle of Uitb, for I am weary of life. It is 
better for me U> be killed, and delivered at i 


onoe from so many venations of spirit. 
Martyrdom is, in faot, one of the glories of 
my faith. 

44 Husain .—Go forth, 0 atom, which aspirest 
to tho glory of the sun; go forth, thou hast 
heoome at last worthy to know the hidden 
mysteries of faith; He who is slain for the 
sake of Husain shall have an abundant 
reward from God; yea, he shall be raised to 
life with 'All Akbar the sweet son of 
Husain. 

44 The Ihirwish {addressing Husain's outage • 
nists). —Yon erne) peoplo have no religion at 
all. Yon are fire-worshippers, ignorant of 
God and His law. How long will you act 
nnjostly towards the offspring of the priest¬ 
hood ? Is the account of the Day of Resur¬ 
rection all false ? 

Ibn Sad (the general of Yazid's army).-* 
0 fye brave soldiers of Yaxfd, deprive this 
follow ot his fund of life. Make his friends 
ready to mourn for him. 

44 Husain. —Is there anyone to help me? 
Is there any assistant to lend ms his aid? 

“ Ja’far (ihe king of jinns, with his troops, 
corning to Husain * assistance). —O king of 
men and jinns, 0 Husain, peace he on thee! 
0 Judge of oorporeal and spiritual beings, 
peaoe he on thee 1 

44 Husain. —On thee be poace, thou hand¬ 
some youth! Who art thou, that sulutost ns 
at such a time? Though thine affairs are 
not hidden from me at all, still it is advisable 
to ask thy name 

44 Jafar.—O lord ot men and jinns, I am 
the least of thy servants, and my name is 
Ja'far, the chief ruler of all the tribes of 
jinns. To-day, while I was sitting on the 
| glorious throne of my majesty, easy in mind, 

I without any sad idea or thought what- 
| ever. J suddenly heard thy voice, when thou 
i didst sadly implore assistance; and on hear¬ 
ing thoe I lust my pationoe and senses. Aud, 
behold, 1 have come out with troupe of jinns, 
of various abilities and qualifications, to lend 
thee help if noceseary. 

° Husain .—In the old abbey ot this perish¬ 
able kingdom, none oan ever, 0 Ja’far, attain 
to immortality. What oan I do with the 
ompiro of the world, or ite tempting gloiles. 
after my dear ones have all died and gone ? 
Is it proper that I, an old man, ^hotild live, 
and Akbar, a blooming youth, die in the 
rime of age? Return thou, infer, to thy 
omo, and weep for me as much as thou oanst. 
“ Ja’far (returning ).— Alas for Husain’s 
exile and helplessness! Alas for his con¬ 
tinual groans and sighs 1 

44 Husain (coming back from the field, dis¬ 
mounts his ’horse, and making a heap of dust, 
lays his head on it). —0 earth of Karbala, do 
thou assist me, l pray! einoe I have ho 
mother, he then to me instead of one. 

“ Ibn Sa’d orders the army to stone Husaiy. 
• 0 ye men of valour, Husain the son of ’All 
bas tumbled down from the winged horse; if 
I be not mistaken, heavon has fallen to earth 1 
It is better for you to stone him most cruelly. 
Disputed) him soon, with stones, to his com* 
panions. 
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u Hutain. —Ah, woe to mo! my forehead 
is broken: blood runs down my luminous face. 

“ Ibn Sa’d. —Who is that brmTe soldier, 
who, in order to show his gratitude to Tazfd 
his sovereign lord, will step forward and, with 
a blow of his seymetar, slay Husain the son 
of 'All? 

“ Shimar .—I am he whose dagger is famous 
for bloodshed. My mother has borne me for 
this work alone. I care not about ths con¬ 
flict of the Day of Judgment; I am a 
worshipper of Tazfd, and have no fear of 
God. I can make the great throne of the 
Lord to shake and tremble, I alono oan 
sorer from the body the head of Husain the 
son of *Alf. I am he who has no share in 
Islim. I will strike the chest of Husain, 
the ark of God's knowledge, with my boots, 
without any fear of punishment. 

u Hutain. —Oh, liow wounds caused by 
arrow* and daggers do smart! 0 God. have 
mercy In the Day of Judgment on my people 
for my sake. Tne time of dsalh has arrived, 
but I have not my Akbar with me. Woul 
to God my grandfather the Prophet wei o now 
Here to see met 

M The Prophet (appearing). —Dear Husain, 
thy grandfather the Prophet of God has oomo 
to see thee. I am here to behold the mortal 
wounds of thy delioate body. Dear child, 
thou hast at length suffered martyrdom by 
the eruel hand of my own people! This was 
the reward I expected from them; thanks be 
to God I Open thine eyes, dear son. and 
behold thy grandfather with dishevelled hair. 
If thou hast any desire in thy heart, speak it 
out to me. 

“ Hutain. —Dour grandfather, 1 abhor life; 
I would rather go and visit my doar ones in 
the next world. 1 earnestly desire to see my 
companions and friends—shove all. my dearly 
beloved son ’Alf Akbar. 

* The Prophet. —Be not grieved that ’Alf 
Akbar thy son was killed, since it tends to 
the good of my sinful people on the day 6f 
universal gathering. 

** Hutain. —Seeing ’Alf Akbar's martyrdom 
contributes to the happiness of thy people, 
seeing my own sufferings give validity to thy 
ofllco of modiation, and seeing thy rest con¬ 
sists in my being troubled in this way. I 
would offer my soul, not once or twice, but a 
thousand times, for the salvation of thy 
people I 

" The Prophet. —Sorrow not, dear grand¬ 
child * thou shalt be a mediator, ton, in that 
day. At present thou art thirsty, but to¬ 
morrow thou shalt be the distributor of * the 
water of A1 Kausnr. 

“ Hutain. —0 Lord God, besides Husain, 
who has happened to be thus situated? 
Every one when ho dies has at least a mother 
at his head. But my mother is not here to 
rend her garments forme; she is not alive, 
tbit she might c.jso my eyes when I die. 

tl FAtiman, hit mother (appearing ).—I im 
oome to see thee, my child, my chin! I May 
I die another time, my child, my child! How 
shall I see thee slam, my son, my son 1 Rolling 
in thine own blood, my child, my child! 


Hutain .—Oome, dear mother. 1 am anxionsly 
waiting for thee. Oome, oome f I have partly 
to complain of thee. How is it that thou 
hast altogether forsaken thy son ? How is 
it thou oamest so late to visit me ? 

“ Fdtimah .— May I be offered for thy 
wounded, defaoed body! Toll me, what dost 
thou wish thy mother to do now for thee ? 

" Hutain .—I am now, dear mother, at the 
point of death. The ark of life is going to be 
cast on shore, mother. It is time that my 
soul should leave the body. Gome, mother, 
close my eyes with thy kind hand. 

“ Fdtimah .— 0 Lord, how difficult for a 
mother to see her dear child dying! Iam 
Zahrah who am making this sad noise, 
because I have to close the eves of my son 
Husain, who is on the point of death. Ob, 
tail me if thou hast nny dosire long cherished 
in thy heart, for I am distressed fit mind 
owing to thv sad sighs! 

M Hutain. —Go. mother, my soul is oome 
to my throat; go, I had no other desire 
except one, with which I must rise in the 
Day of Resurrection, namely, to see 'Alf 
Akbar's wedding. 

"Shimar .—Make thy confession, for I want 
to sever thy bond, and oanso s perpetual 
separation between it and the body. 

"Zainab —O Shimar do not go beyond thy 
limit f let me bind something on my brother^ 

** Hutain .—Go to thy tout, sister. 1 am 
already undone. Go away; Zahrah my 
mother hns already olosed my eyes. Show 
to Sukainah my daughter always tho tender¬ 
ness of a-mother. Be very kind to my child 
attor me. 

" Shimar (addretting Hutain ), — Stretoh 
forth thy feet toward tho holy Kiblah, the 
sacred temple of Makkah. See how my 
dagger waves over thee! It is time to out 
thy throat. 

u Hutain .—O Lord, for the merit of me, 
the dear child of thy Prophet; O Lord, for 
the sad groaning of my miserable sister; O 
Lord, for the sake of young ’Abbis rolling 
in liis blood, even that young brother of mine 
that we* equal to my soul, I pray thee, in 
tho D.t of Judgmont. forgive; 0 merciful 
Lord, the sins of my grandfather's people, 
and grant me, bountifully, the koy of the 
treasure of intercession. (Dies.)"—-(Polly's 
Miracle Play. voL ii. p. 81 teqq.) 

MUHARRAMAT (u*U^), pi. of 

Muharramah . Those persons with whom it 
is not lawful to contract marriage, [mar- 

XIAO*.] 

MUHAYAT A legal term 

used for the partition of 'usufruct. Accord¬ 
ing to the Middy ah, vol. iv. 81:— 

Partition of property is more effectual than 
partition of usufruct in accomplishing the 
emoyraent of the use; for which reason, if 
one partner apply for a partition of property, 
and another for a partition of usufruct, the 
Qisf must grant tne request of the former, 
ana it a partition of nrjfruet should have 

ken placo with respect to a thing cape bio 

6a 
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of a partition of property (such aa a house 
or a piece of ground), and afterwards one of 
the partners apply for a partition of property, 
the Qa?i mnat grant a partition of property 
and annul the partition of usufruct. 

MUijA?ARAH (S^W.;. Lit . 
" Being present." A term uspd by the 
for presenting of the s<ml to God in the aer- 
tioe of tiler in order to obtain all the spiritual 
blessing possible from a contemplation of the 
nlnetyrnino attribatoe and titles of God. 

[XIXE, GOD.] 

MTJHRIM (ft*’*) TJie pilgrim in 
a' state of Ibrtxn, that is, after he has assumed 
the pilgrim’s dress, [piloeimage,] 

AL-MtFHSl “The 

Counter.** One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. u It is referred to in the 
Qur’fcn, Sfirah xxx i. II: ••.Verily Wequicken 
the dead and write down what they hare 
done before, and the trices which they leave 
behind, and evoiything do We setdown (lit. 
reckon up') in the clear Book of onr decrees." 

MUHTAKIft (^w). Lit . “A 

forestalled" Ono who monopolises grain and 
other necessaries of life, which is unlawful. 
[monopoly.] 

MUHTASTB (sv^). The public 

censor of religion and ruorulM, who is ap¬ 
pointed by a Muslim ruler, to,punish Mus¬ 
lims for negiocting the rites of their religion. 

Sir Alexander Barnes, in his Trawls in 
Bokhara (rot i. p. 813), relates that he saw 
persona publicly scourged because they had 
slept during prayer-time and smoked on 
Friday, (dixeah.] 

Burckhardt, in his account of tho Wahha¬ 
bis (vpl. ii. p. 146), says, the neglect of reli¬ 
gious duty is always severely pupished. . . 
When Sa‘&d took sl-Madlnah, he ordered 
some of his people after prayers in the 
mosque to call ovot the names of all the 
grown, up Inhabitants of the town who were 
vq answer individually." He then commanded 
them to attend prajers regularly , and if any, 
one ebeented himself two or throe times, 
Stffid »aut some of hi* Arabs to beat the 
men hi his own house. At KUkkab, when 
tlio hour of prayer arrivod, he ordered the 
people to patrol the streets, armed with large 
stioks, and to drive all the inhabitants by 
force 4rito the mosque; a harsh proceeding, 
but justified by tho notorious irreligion of the 
Makkans. 

Dr, Bellow, in hie Kashmir and Kashgar 
(p. 281), givee an animated account of the 
way hi which the Mnhtesib performed his 
duties in the streets of Rashgir. 


al-MUHYI (“ The giver 
of life." Ono of, the ninety-nine namee or 
attributes of God. It occurs twico in the 
Qut’&n:— 

Surah xzx. 49: "Look then to the voe- 
tiges of God’s mercy, how flo quickens the 
earth after its death; verily He is the I 
quichmtr of the dead." | 


Surah xli. 89: ••Verily, he who quickens 
(the earth) will sqrely quicken the dead." 

al-MU‘ 1D (J*ul\). * The He- 

ftorer” (to lift). One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of Qod. The word dooo 
not oceuf in tho Qur’ftn, bnl the idea is ex¬ 
pressed in Surah lxxxv. 13, and many other 
places. 11 Verily He produces and restarts.'* 

al-MI’JZZ (yaeft). “The One 
who giveth honour." Ono of the niuoty-nine 
names or attributes of Qod. The word doei 
not occur in tho Qur’in, but the attribute is 
referred to in Suruh hi. 25 : “ Thou honourest 
whom Thou pleasost *’ 

Al-MUJADILAH W- 

‘‘She who disputed." The title of the 
LVinth Kurali of the QuriAn, in which the ex¬ 
pression occurs: 91 Now hath Ood beard the 
speech of her Who disputed with thee con¬ 
cerning her Husband." Which refers to 
KhauUh bint §&*lpbab, the wife of Aus ibn 
$emit, who being diveroed by her husband 
In the '* time, of ignorance," camo to ask 
whether the divorce was lawful. 

MUJAHID A warrior iu 

the cause of religion, [jihad.] 

al-MUJIB ). “Tho Qnb 

who anewers to" (a prayor). One of the 
umety-nhie names or aUribntoa of God. It 
occurs in the Clnr’In Sarah xi. 64: 14 Verily 
my Lord is nigh eud answers ** (prayer). 

MU'JIZAH (£>**•), [MTRA.CLB8.] 
MTJJTAHID (4*2**), pi. muitaki- 

dun. Lit., *• One who strives" to. attain to a 
high position of scholarship and learning. 

The highest degree amongst Muhammadan 
divines which is conferred either by the 
people or the ruler of a Muslim oouutry qpon 
eminent persons. The four doctors of -the 
Sunnis and their disciples were of this degree, 
but there are none of these enlightened 
teachers amongst the SuAnie of the present 
day. They still exist in Persia, and are 
appointed by the people, the appointment 
being confirmed by the king. Malcolm, In 
his aocount of Persia, says:— 

i% There ere seldom more than three or fohr 
priests of the dignity of Mujtahid in Perils. 
Their conduct is expected to bo exemplary, 
and to show no wordly bias; neither must 
they conneot themselves with the king or the 
officers pf Government. Thoy seldom deport 
from that character to which they owe their 
renk& The reason is obvious; the moment 
they deviate, the ehann is broken which con¬ 
stitutes their powor; men no louger solicit 
their advice or implore their proteotion; nor 
osn they bope to see '.the monarch of the 
country courting popularity by walking to 
their humble dwellings, and placing them on 
the seat of honour when they condescend to 
visit his court. Whoti a Mujtahid dies, hie 
successor is always a person of the moat 
eminent conk in the ecclesiastical order; and, 
though he may be pointed out to the popu- 
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luce by obfter* of the Rami claw seeking blm 1 
M an associate. it is rare to hear of any ' 
intrigues being omploved to obtain this en¬ 
viable dignity. 

The Mujtahids of Persia exercise a groat, 
though undo A nod, power over the courts of 
law, the ihdgos of which constantly submit 
CMOS to their superior knowledge; and their 
sentence is doomed Irrovocahlo. unless i»y a 
Mujtahid whose learning and sandfly are of 
acknowledged higher repate than that of tho 
person by whom judgment has been pi*o- 
nouneed. But the benefits which the Inhabi¬ 
tants of Persia deriv© from the influence of 
these high prieaia, is noJt limited to their 
occarionai aid of tho '♦oorts of fustics. Tho 
law is respectod on account of the character I 
of its ministers; kings fear to attack the ! 
decrees of tribunals over whioh they may be 
laid to preside, and frequently endeavour to j 
obtain popularity by referring cases to their 
decision. The sovereign, whon no others 
dare approach him, cannot refuse to listen to 
a rovored Mujtnhid wlum he becomes an 
intercessor for tho guilt? Thfe habitations of 
this high order of priesthood are deemed 
•apbtuaries for the oppressed; and tho hand 
of despotic power is sometimes taken off a 
city, because the monarch will not offend a 
Mujtnhid who has choson it for his residence, 
but wbc refuses to dwell amid violence and 
injustice,” 

There is a common opinion that the title of 
Mujlahid can only be granted to those who 
are masters of seventy sciences. For a full 
account of the conditions of obtaining this 
rank, as expressed by a modem Muslim writer, 
will be found In the article on fjina‘. [mmA*.] 

MUKAIil A legal term 

for a person who lets horses, camels. Ac., to 
hire. (UidayaA, voi. iii. p. 371.) 

MUKATAB (s-ft**). A slave who 

ransoms hljnsei/ or herself, with the permis¬ 
sion of the owner. [stJtVBRr.J 

MUKHADDARAH (S ; a*.). A 

legal term for a woman in a state of purity. 

It is also used for a veiled woman, the word ' 
being derived from a ** curtain or veil.” 

MUKHALATAH (JUV*»)-. Lit. 

u Intermingling,” or mixing together. A term 
used for general intercourse, but specially 
apptied to intercouso with those who are 
ceremonially unclean. 

MULES. Arabic baahl (JA»), pi. 

s • 1-1 1 \W^ # a 

big/iaf. 

Muhammad forbade tho breeding of mules, 
for Ibn Abbas says the three special injunc¬ 
tions whioh he received were (1) to perform 
the ablutions thoroughly, (2) not to take 
alms, ( 3 ) not' to breed liinies. ( Miahkdt , book 
xvii. cn. ii.) 

The flesh of a mule is unlawful.' ( Hulayah , 
vol It. p. 74.) 

They are not lieblo tb 2 akdt . ( Hi day ah, 
toJ. J. p. 16.) 

MULyAQ Lit “ Joined. H 

A term used by the SftfU for the ooudition 
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of the human soul whon * 4 it is absorbed into 
the essence of, God.” (‘Abdu ’r-Razzftq’s 
Di^tirmary of Sufi Tetms.) 

MTJLIIID (aJU). An infidel. 

Lit. “ One who has deviated , or turned aside 
from tho troth." 

al-MULK (iiJUUJl). Lit. il Tbc 

Kingdom/* Tho title of the j.xvulh SQrah 
of tno Quran in.the first verso of - which the 
wont occurs: “ Blessed is Ho in whose hand 
is tho kingdom.'' 

MULL A (V*). A. Persian form 
used for the Arabic" Mankind , ** a learned 
man, a scholar.** 

In the Ghiytiu *f-Lughtih it is said that a 
learned man is balled a MuUa because he is 
**filled” with knowledge; from malo\ “to 
fill” 

MU’MIN pi. Mu'nwniiii, 

from fmdn y K faith." Qno who believes. 

(1) V toun gonorally used tor MnhatkuniH 
dans in the Qur'an and in all Muslim books. 

(2) Al-Mu’min. The title of the XLth 
SQrah of the Qur'an, in tho 29th verse of 
which tho word occurs: “A man Of tho 
family of Pharaoh who was a Mi ever, bat 
hid his faith.” 

(3) Al-Mu'min, «• The Faithful.” One of 
the uinety-nine names or attribntos of God. 
U occurs in the Qur in, SQrah Ux 28: “ He 
is . . . the Faithful.” 

AL-MU’MINUN Lit. 

“The Believers.” The title of the xxmrd 
Sursh of tho Qur'an, in tho first verse of 
which the word occurs: ** Prosperous aro tho 
believers." 

al-MUMIT “ The 

Killer.” One of the ninety-nine names or at¬ 
tributes of God. U is referred to in the 
Qur’&n. Surah ii. 26; *'He will kill you and 
then make you alive ” 

MUMSIK (*U**). Lit. “One 

who witliholds, a miser.” Used for a miserly 
porcon In contradistinction to munfiq. ** a 
liberal person.” [MtfKFlQ.] 

al - MUMTAtfINAH (Lwu-Jl). 

Lit. “She who is tried.” 'The title of the 
LXth Surah of the Qur'an, from the expres¬ 
sion in thh 10th verse: ** 0 believers j wheh 
believing women como over .to you as re¬ 
fugees, then make trial of them.” 

Al-Baizawi says: ** When such women 
sought an asylum at Sl-Madinah, Mohammad 
obliged them to swear that they wore 
prompted only by a desire of embracing 
Islam, and that hatred of thoir husbands, or 
love of some Muslim, had not any infiuenco on 
their conduct.” 

MUNAFIQ pi. munufiqun. 

“Hypocrite.” A term .especially given, to 
those who in the time of the Prophet, whilst 
outwardly professing to believe in his mis¬ 
sion, socrptly denied the faith. They form 
tho subject of the LXfiud SQrah of the 
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Qur an, which honco is teimoci the Suratu */- 
ifuniyiqin. 

AL - MUNAFIQ0N ( a yuUJ\) < 
44 The Hypocrites. ** Title of the Lxmrd 
Silrah of the Qur’an, whose opening verses 
are:— 

44 When the Hypocrites come to thee, they 
say, 4 Wo bear witness that thou art the Sent 
Oho of God.* God knoweth that thon art His 
Sent One: but God boareth witress that the 
hypocrites do surely lie. Their faith have 
they used as a cloak, and they turn asido 
others from the way of Godi Evil are all 
their doings. This, for that they believed, 
then became unbelievers! Therefore hath a 
seal been set upon their hearts, and they 
understand not." 

MUNAJAT Lit. “ Whis. 

paring to, confidential talk." Gouoraliy used 
for the extemporo prayer offered after the 
usual liturgical form has been recited, 
[warms.] 

MUNASSAP (UUju.). Lit. “Re¬ 
duced to one-half.’* A species of prohibited 
liquor. The juice of gropes boiled until a 
quantity less -than two-thirds evaporates. 
(Uidaya/t, vol. iv. 166.) 

MUNF, MANP (Jha), The 

ancient Memphis. Mentioned in the Com¬ 
mentary of tho Jalaldn on the Qur*&n, Surah 
xxviii. 14, as the city in which Moses killed 
the Egyptian. 

MUNPIQ Lit . “ One who 

spends." A charitable person. Qur’an, 
Surah iii. 16 : 44 Upon the patient, tho truth¬ 
ful, tho devout, tho charitable, and those who 
ask for pardon at tho dawn.” [mumbik.] 

MUNKAR aud NAKlR (, 

%•*»). “Tho Unknown” and “The 
Repudiating.” The two angels who ore said 
by Muhammad to visit tho dead in thoir 
graves and to interrogate them as to thoir 
belief in the Prophet and his religion. 

They are described as two black angels 
with bine eyes. ( Mishkdt , book L ch. v.) 
[punishments of tub CBAYE.] 

al-MUNTAQIM (^1). “ The 

Avenger.** Ons of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It is referred to in the 
Qur’&n, Surah xxxii. 22: 44 Verily Wc will 
take vengeance on the sinnera.** Also Surahs 
xliii. 40, and xliv. 16. 

al-MUQADDIM “Tho 

Briugor-forward.” Ono of the ninety-niuo 
names 6r attributes of God. It doos not 
oecur in the Qur’an, but is given in the 
Hadis. 

MUQATTQIS (crM*). The Roman 

Viceroy of Egypt; al-Muqauqis being his 
official title. 

Muhammad, iu the year a h. 7 (a.d. 028), 


sent an embassy to this official, inviting him 
to Islam The Governor received the om- 
tftssy kiudly, and tent the following reply, 
44 1 am aware that a prophet is yet to arise; 
hot I Am of opinion he will appear in Syria. 
Thy messenger* hath been received with 
honour. I send for thine ucoeptanoe two 
female slaves, who are much admired by the 
Gopts, and also a present of raiment, and a 
mule for thee to ride on.** 

Mary, the fairest of the Coptic damsels, 
Muhammad kept for himself, and gave the 
other to Qassan the poet, [mubammad, mast 
the COPT.] 

MUQAYA^AH Exch&ng- 

ing, bartering, giving an equivalent in any¬ 
thing but mono) (aidayah t Arabic ed., vol. 
ui. p. 8.) 

al - MUQIT (<^ull). “ The 

Mighty or Guardian.** One of lhe ninety- 
nine names or attributes of God. Surah iv. 
88: 44 Verily God keepeth watch over every¬ 
thing.** 

al-MUQSIT (W~Jul\). “The Equit- 
able.** One of the niuety-nhie names or attri¬ 
butes of God. It does not occur in the Qu*rftn, 
but is given in the Had!*. 

MUQTADA Lit. “Fol¬ 

lowed, worthy to be followed.* 1 Ah exom* 
plary pei-sou, as being eminent for sanotity of 
ohsracter. 

MUQTADI (fjJa**). “ Follower / 1 

The person who stands behind the Imlm in 
the usual prayers and recites the Iqamah. 
[iqamah.] 

al-MUQTADIR (;**♦«). “Tho 

Powerful or Prevailing.** One of the ninety* 
nino names or attributes of Qod. It oeeurs 
three times in the Qur’in:— 

Surah xviii. 48 : 44 For God is powerful over 
all.** 

Surah liv. 42* **As he only oan punish, 
who is the Mighty, the Strong. 11 
Surah v. 56*• With the powerful king.’* 

MURABAHAH (CrtV)- A logftl 

term for selling a thing for a profit, when the 
seller distinctly states that he purchased it 
for so much aud sells it for so much. 

MURAHAQAH Arriving 

at Makkah when the oeremoniea of the bajj 
are nearly finished, [hajj.] 

MXJRAHIQ A legal term 

for a boy or girl who is near the ago of 
puborty. 

MURAQABAH (M/0. Media- 

tion; contemplation. An act of devotion 
performed by the $ufis. [sun.] 

MURDER. Arabic qatt (Jtf). 

Homicide of whieb Muhammadan law takes 
cognisance is of five kinds: (1) Cjnf/u 7-* A W. 
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(2) QatlMhu 'l-*Amd; (8) Qailu 'l-Khatf ; 
(4) Qatl qffim maqama l-Khata ; (6) Qatl 
M'Sabab, 

(1) Qatlu 'Ir'Amd Jsl), or *« wilful 

murder," jis where the perpetrator wilfully 
kills a person with a weapon, or something 
that serves for a weapon, each an a club, a 
sharp stone, or fire. If a person oommit wilful 
muraer, two points are established: first, that 
the murderer is a sinnei deserving of hell, 
for it is written in the Qur’ftn (SQrah iv. 96), 
“ Whosoever slaveth a believer purposely, his 
reward is hell”; and secondly, tnat he is 
liable to retaliation, because it is written in 
the Qur'an (Sarah ii. 178), “ It is inenmbent 
on you to execute retaliation (Qt>d#) for 
murder." But although retaliation is the 
punishment for wilful murder, still the heir 
or next of kin can cithor forgive or com¬ 
pound the offence ; as the verse already 
quoted continues—“ Yot he who is pardoned 
at all by his brother must be prosecuted in 
reason, and made to pay with kindn “ in 
this respect Muhammad departed from the 
Old Tostament law, whiok made the retalia¬ 
tion compulsory on the next of kin. 

One effeot of wilful murder is that the 
murderer is excluded from being heir to the 
murdered person. 

According to Abtl Hanifah there is no 
expiation for wilful murder hut aeh-Shlfil 
maintains that expiation ia inoumpent at an 
act of piety. 

(2) Qul ihtblnt' l-'Amd (■ J*i), 

or " manslaughter." or, as Hamilton more 
correctly renders it, 11 A semblance of wilful 
murder, is wheh the perpotrater strike a man 
with something which is neither a weapon 
nor serves as such." 

The argument adduced by Aba Qanffah is a 
saying of the Prophet: “ Killing with a rod 
or stick is not murder, but only manslaughter, 
and the fine for it is a hundred camels, pay¬ 
able within three years." 

Manslaughter is held to be sinful and to 
require expiation, and it exolndes the man- 
slaver from inheriting the property M the 
slain. 

(8; Qatlu U Hiata' (\W\ J*I), “ homi¬ 

cide by misadventure," ia of two kinds : error 
in intention, and error in the act. Error in 
the aot is where a person intends a parti¬ 
cular act, and another act is thereby occa¬ 
sioned ; os where, for instanoe. a person 
shoots an arrow at a mark and it hits a man. 
Error in intention, on the other hand, is 
where the mistake occurs not in the act, bnt 
with respect to the snbjoct; as whero a per¬ 
son shoots an arrow at a man supposing him 
to be game; or at a Muslim, supposing 
him to be a hostile infidel The slayer by 
misadventure is required to free a Muslim 
slave, or fast two months successively, and 
to pay a fine within three years. He is also 
exolnded •from inheriting the property of the 
slain. 

(4) Qatl qa*im maqama ’l-Khata 
UnUi pU*), or “ homicide of a similar nature 
to homicide by misadventure," is whero. for 


example, a person walking in his sleep faUn 
upon another, so aa to kill him by the fall 
It is subject to the same rules with homicide 
by misadventure. 

(5) Qatl bi-Sabab (yH or, u homi- 
cido by intermediate cause,” is where, for 
instanoe, a man digs a well, or sete up a 
stone, and another falls into the well, or over 
the stone, and dies. In this case a fine must 
be paid, but it does not exclude from inherit¬ 
ance, nor does it require expiation. 

No special mention is made in either the 
Qnr'&n or in Muhammadan law books, of 
taking the life by poison. (The same remark 
applies to the Mosaio law. See Smith's Dic¬ 
tionary of the Bible, Article “ Murder.”) 

With regard to retaliation, a freeman Is 
slain for a freeman, and a slave for a slave; 
a freeman is also slain for the wilful murder 
of a slave the property of another. 

According to Abfl Hanifah, a Muslim is put 
to death for killing an unbeliever, bnt ash- 
Shtftf maintains otherwise, because the Pro¬ 
phet said, “ A Muslim shall not suffer death 
for an unbeliever.” 

A man is slain for a woman; a father Is not 
slain for his child, bnt a child is slain for the 
murder of his father; a master is not slain 
for the murder of his own slave, or for the 
ilave of his obild. 

If a person immerse another into water 
whenee it is impossiple for him to escape by 
swimming, according to Abd Hanifah. reta¬ 
liation is not incurred, but ash Shifl'f main 
tains that the munlorer should be drowned 

Al-Baifawi the commentator in writing on 
S0rah ii. 174, “ This is an alleviation from 
your Lord and a mercy” says that in the 
Jewish law retaliation for murder was ooin¬ 
pula or y, bnt In tho law of Christ ths Chris 
tians were enjoined to forgive the murderer 
whilst in the Qur'an the choioe is given of 
either retaliation or forgivenoss. 

MURID (**!*•). Lit. “ One who ia 

desirous or willing.” A disciple of some 
murshid , or leader, of a mystic order. Any 
student of divinity. [sun.J 

MTTUlTAH, MURJI’AH (W.) ; 

Lit. *• The Procrastinators.” A sect of Mus¬ 
lims who teach that the judgment of every true 
believer, who hath been guilty of a grievous 
sin, will be deferred till the Resurrection; for 
which reason they pass no sentence on him 
in this world, either of absolution or con¬ 
demnation. They also hold that disobedience 
with faith hurtefch not, and that, on the other 
hand, obedience with infidelity profitoth not. 
As to the reason of their name the learned 
differ, because of the different significations 
of its root, eaob of which they acoommodate 
to some opinion of the sect Some think them 
so called because they postpone works to 
intention, that is, esteem works to be Inferior 
in degree to Intention, and profession of the 
faith. others, because they allow hope, by 
asserting that disobedience with faith hurtetn 
not, Ac.; others take the roasoit of the name 
to bo, their deferring tho Montenco of the he»- 
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nous sinner till the Keaurrootion; and others, 
their degrading of‘Ali, or remoTing him from 
the first degree to the fourths for the Murji- 
▼aha in some points relating to the* office of 
Imam,sgroe with the Khirijiyshp. This sect 
is divided into four classes, three of which, 
according ta they happen to agree in parti¬ 
cular dogmas with tbu Kharijiyths, the Qadi- 
riyaha, or the Jabariyahs, af4 distinguished 
aa Murjiyahs of those sect!, and the fourth Is 
that of the pure Murjiyahs, which last class 
is again subdivided into five otbors.' The 
opinions of Mukatil and Bashar, both .of a 
sect of the Murjiyahs called $au banians, 
should not be omitted. The former asserted 
that disobedience hurts not him who pro* 
fesses the unity of God, and is endued with' 
faith { and that up true believer shall be oaat 
into hell; he also thought that God will 
surely forgive all crimes except infidelity; 
and that a disobedient believer wilj he 
punished at the Day of Resurrection, on the 
bridge Sirit, laid over the midst of hell, 
where the flames of hell*Ore Shall catch hold 
on hifn, and torment him in proportion to his 
disobedience, ahd that he shall then be ad¬ 
mitted into Paradise. 

The latter held, that if God do cast the 
believers guilty of grievous sins into hell, 
yot they will be delivered thence after they 
ihall havo been sufficiently punishod; but 
that it is neither possible nor consistent with 
justice that they should remain therein for 
ever. 

MU RSAL (pi. murutlun. A 

messenger or *apo$tlQ, A term frequently used 
in the Qur'an for the propheU. it. is onl^ 
applied to those who are said to bfingyrs of 
inspired books. [Prophct.] 

al-MUBSALAT (ddUjaM). Lit. 

*• Those who are sent.” The title of the 
txxviith Surah of the Qur'an, in the first 
Verse of which the word occurs. “By the 
angele who Are* tent by God, following one 
another." 

MURSHID (•****). A guide. 

From fosAod, “ a straight road.” Tho title 
given to the spiritual director of any religious 
order, [suif.j 

MURTADD [apo8T4t*J 

al . MUSABBIHAT (u*W~4»). 

“ The Praisera." A title gifen to those 
Sdrahs of the Qur'an, which begin -with 
Subbdna (Glory to)* dr $ab$aha (he glori¬ 
fied), or Yutabbiku (ho glorifies), or oabbib 
(glorify thou), vi 2 Surah* xvil, lvii., lix., Ui, 
Util., lxiy., lxxxvit 

‘Irb&zibn Sariyab relates that Muhammad 
used to repeat ill % AUitubbi bat before goiug 
to Bleep, and that he said, “In them there 
is a verso which is better than a thousand. 1 * 
Most writers say this verse ie ooncesled like 
the Omtalu 'l-Q/uutr (the night of powor), or 
the Swatu H-Jum'uh (the hour on Friday), 
but ‘Abdu ’l-Haqq says it is most probably 
either tho last verse of the Sdratu ’1-TUshr 
(lix.), ** He is God, the Pardoqer, the Maker, 



the Fashioner I To him are ascribed excellent 
titles,” drc. Or, the first yerse of the Siirstu 
I Httdid (lvii.), * All that is in the Heavens 
and in the*. Barth praiseth God.” ; (See 
Majma'u 7-Z?iA»', p. 86; AlishLdt, lxxok viii 
ch. i) 


MUgADDIQ The col¬ 

lector ot the zaLit aud f(uinqnh t or legal 
alms. Iti Muhammadan stutos he ia ap¬ 
pointed by tho state. 'This officer doo* not 
now exist in Hindustan under British rule. 


31 Ur5AFAHA.nl (4**U.). Taking 
the hand. Joining or shaking h an ds. A 
custom expressly enjoined , by Muhammad, 
who said* “ If two Muslims meet and join 
bauds (i.e. shake hands), their sins will bo 
forgiven before they separate." (Mithkat. 
book xxii. ch. iii. pt. 2.) 

MUSAILAMAH (U^«), Aq im¬ 
postor who appeared in the timo of Muham* 
mad, and claimed the Prophetic office, aur- 
named Mutmleunatu '!-JCazxdb , or, “ Mu sal* 
lamah the •Liar." He headed an embassy 
sent by his tribe to Muhammad in the ninth 
v^ar of the Hijruh, and 'professod himtolt a 
Muslim; but on his return homo, oonsidering 
that hq might possibly share with Muhammad 
Ut bis power, tno next year ho set up for a 
prophet also, protending to join with hhyi in 
the commission to recall mankind from 
idolatry to the worship of the true God-,, and 
he published written revelations, in imitation 
of the Qur'an, of which Abu f I*Faxmj has 
preserved the following passage, vis, * Now 
hath God been gracious unto her thst was 
with ohild, and hath brought forth -from "her 
the soul which runneth between the periie- 
ncBum and the bowels." 

Musailamsh, having formed a considerable 
party, began to think himself upon equal 
terms with Muhammad, and sent him a 
letter, offering to go halves with him, in those 
words: M From Masailamah, the Apostle of 
God, to Muhammad, the Apoetle of Qod. 
Now let the earth be half mine and half 
thine." But Muhammad, thinking himself too 
well established to need a partner, wrote him 
this answer: “From Muhammad, the Apostle 
of Gad, to Musailamsh, tho Liar. The earth 
is God's; He giveth tho same for inheritance 
unto suoh of His servants aa Hepleaaeth; and 
the. happy issue shall attend those who feat 
Him.” 


During the i*w months which Muhammad 
lived after this revolt, Masai Jamah rut her 
gaiuod. than loat ground, and grew vary for 
mfdable; but Abu Bakr, in the eleventh yeai 
of the Hijrah, sent a great army against him, 
undor the command of that cousumuiatc 
general Klialid ibn al-Wulid, wbo eugaged 
Mu^ailamah in s bloody battle, wherein the 
false prophet happening to be slain by Wah- 
shi, the negro slave who had killed Jlamxali 
at Uhnd, and by the same lance, tho Muslims 
gained on entire victory, ten thouaaud of the 
apostates being left dead on the spot, and the 
rest returning to Muhammadanism. 
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MU9ALLA (1**). The'small mat, 
cloth, or carpet on 'which a Munl ; tn prays. 
The term sajjadah is usod in Egypt. In Persia 
Jai-namat. 



composed of new wine boiled to a. third part 
and then mixed with sweet, herbs. It is 
sdid by Abft Hanifah t© be a lawful drink. 
Xhtidayah, vol, iv. p. 162 .) 

MU8ALMAN ((^Uw). The Per. 
sian form of the word Muslim. A Muham¬ 
madan. [MUHAMMADANISM.) 

MU8AMARAH Lit. 

u Holding night conversations.” *A term weed 
by the. Sfifis for GotTs con veiae with tho heart 
of man. (‘AbdnV-Razzaq’s Diet . sf Sufi 
7Vriws.) 

MU8AQAT (IViV—A oompaot 

entered into by two persons, by which it is 
agreed that tho one snail deliver orer to the 
other his frail treos, on condition that the 
other shall take care oi them, and whatever 
is produoed jhall belong to them both, in the 
proportions of ono half, one third, or the like, 
as may be stipulated. (Etiddyah, rot iv., 
p. 54.) 

AL-MU9AWWIE (j^). “ The 

Fashioner / 1 One of' the ninety.nine names or 
sttributes of Qod. It occurs once in the 
Qnriin, Silrah Hi. 24/ At He is God, the 
Creator, the Maker, the Fashioner* 

MUSHABBIHAH Lit. 

“ The Assimilalers .' 1 A sect of Muham¬ 
madans who allowed ti roscmblance between 
God and His creature?. supposing Him to he 
a figure composed of membora or parts, and 
cape bio of local motion. Some of Inc Shl‘a)ie 
belong to this sect. 

MUSH AH AD AII . A 

vision or rovotation* A S&fiistic expression 
for spiritual enlightenment. 

MUSHEIK |>1. mvshrikun. 

Those- who give companion* to God. It is 
used.by modem Muslims for both Christians 
and idolaters, for those who believe in tho 
Holy Trinity as well at for those who wor¬ 
ship Idols. The Wabhftbi* also call their 


religious opponents MvshriUin* because they 
pity to saints for assistance. In the Qur’an 
the term le always used for. tho M&kkan 
idolaters, and the lmfim al-fiaghawl says, in 
his- comment arv on Burah xcviU. 1 , that the 
term Aklu 'l-Hildb Is always used for the 
Jews and Christian! and Muikrikun for those 
who worship idols. 

I T MUSHROOMS Arabic ham' 
i pi. alcmn\ Jcdtn'ah . Abu Hurairah 
relates that Muhammad said: ‘Mushrooms 
are a kind of manna which God sent' tp 
Moses, and its water 19 a cure for sore eyes.* 

(MishJcdt . book xxi. eh. i.) 

MUSIC Arabic mwtqd (U*»yfc) f 
mutiot which the Author of 

the ffhiy&KH 'l-LAtahah says Is a 8 yriac word; 
It ie generally h«ld by Muhammadans tb be 
contrary to the teachings of the Prophet; for 
Nafl* relates that when he was walking with 
Ibn ‘Umar on a road, they heard the music of 
a pipe, and that Ibn ‘Umsr put his fingers 
into his bars, and went on another road; 
N&fl* then asked Ibn ‘Umar why he did so; 
and be eaid, “I was with tho Prophet, And 
when he heerd the noise of a musical pipe, 
ho put hie Angers into his ears; and this hap¬ 
pened when I wAs a child.”. ( Afishhel , book 
xxii. ch hu-pt. 3.) 

Muhammadan doctors, however, aro not 
agreed on the subject, for A^fl Hanifah Bays, 
“ Ifa person break a lute or tabor, or pipe, 
or cymbal belonging to a Muslim, be ie re¬ 
sponsible, because the pale of such articles is 
lawful. 11 But his two disciples, Imams Moham¬ 
mad and Abil Yusuf, do not agree with him. 
(Uiduynhi vpl. 1(1. p. 658.) 

MUSLAII (Hi*). The mutilation 

of the body* which la forbidden by Mtialim 
law, except in the case of retaliation. 
(Mishkat, book xii. eb. ii.) 

MUSLIM *), from Itl&m* 

One who has received Islam. A Muhamma¬ 
dan.. [MUHAMMADANISM. ISLAM.] 

MUSLIM (j 4 ~.*). Abu ’I-Husain 
Muslim* son of al-Hajjaj al-Qushairl, tho 
compiler of tho collection of the Traditions 
known as the • Sahihu Muslim , was born at 
Naishapfir, a.h. 204, and died A.n. 261. His 
book ef traditions ranks amongst tbp’ Surinls 
I as but second in authority to the $ahifru V- 
Bukhov The two- works being styled the 
$ahi\rin. er thetwp aulheutlcs.” It is said 
to contain 3,000 authentic traditions, [tra- 
oitioks.] 

MU8TAHA?AIl (^Wun), A 

woman who has an issue of blood 
independont of the menses or Of the 1 cleans¬ 
ings after parturition. A Mustah&fah is not 
considered junub, or unclean, hut may say 
her prayers and perform the other religious 
offices. Compare Leviticus xx. 8, 

MU9TALI9 ( 0 ^) Banu Mu?- 
taliq. An Arabian tribe m the time of Mu¬ 
hammad. He attacked the Band Mustiliq 
in a. 11 . 5. and took many of them prisoners; 
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(Muir’s Lift of Mahomet , toI. iii. p. 287). 
They embraced Ial&m at an early period. 

MUSTA’Mm^^). Lit. “One 

who leeka security ” One who, being s 
foreigner, and not » Muslim, enters Muham¬ 
madan territory, and claims safe conduct and 
immunity from hostilities. 

ix-MUTA'ALl (^UaeJI). •* The 

Exalted. 1 * One of the ninety-nine namos or 
attributes of God. It occurs in the Qur'aq, 
Sarah xUL 10: “He knows the unseen, and 
the risible,—the Great, the Lofty One.’ 1 

MTPTADDAH (ijo**). A woman 

In her ‘iddah, or period of probation, after 
the death of her husband, oi after her 
divorce. 


MUT‘AH (&**•). Lit. “ Usufruct, 

enjoyment.' 1 A marriage contractoo «ur a 
limited period, for a certain sum of money. 
Such marriages are atUl legal amongst the 
Shi'ahs, and exist in Persia (Malcolm’s Perrin, 
vol. ii. p« 691) to the present day. but they 
are said to be unlawful by the Sunnis. They 
were permitted by the Arabian Prophet at 
Autis, and are undoubtedly the greatest 
stain upon his moral legislation; but the 
Sunnis say that be afterwards prohibited a 
mut'ah marriage at gjiaibar. ( yult Mi Mat , 
hook xiii. oh. iv. pt. 2.) 

The ShPabs establish the legality of mut*ah 
not only upon the traditions, but also upon 
the following verse in tho Qur’an, the meaning 
of which, according to the commentary Taf- 
rir-i-Maghari, is disputed. Surah iv. 38: 
•• Forbidden to you also are married women, 
oxcept those who are in your hands as slaves. 
This is the law of God for you. And it is 
allowed you, boside this, to seek out wires 
by means of your wealth, with modest con¬ 
duct. and without fonucutiou. And give 
those with wnom ye have cohabited their 
dowry. This is the law. But it shall be no 
crime in you to make agreements over and 
above the law. Verily, God is Knowing, 
Wise!" 

According to the I mainly oh Code of Juris- 

S rudence, the following are the conditions of 
futUih, or “temporary marriages.” There 
must be declaration and acceptance, as in the 
case of nikah, and the subject of the contract 
must be either a Muslimah, a Christian, or a 
Jewess, or (according to some) a Majupi; she 
should be chaste, and due inquiries should be 
made into her conduct, as it is abominable to 
ehter into contract with a woman addicted to 
fornication, nor is it lawful to make suoh a 
contract with a virgin who has no father. 
Some dower must be specified, and if there is 
a failure in this respoct, the contract is void. 
Thoru must also ho u llxod period, hut its 
extent is left entirely to the parties: it may 
be a year, a month, or a day, only smua limit 
must bo distinctly specified, so as tv> guard 
the period from any extension or diminution. 
Tho practioe of *azl {extraha t ante emikrionem 
*emini?) in lawful, but if, notwithstanding this 
the woman becomes pregnant, the child is 


the temporary husband's; but if he should 
deny the child, the denial is sustained by the 
law. Mut‘ah marriages do not admit of 
divorco or repudiation, but the parties be- 
como absolutely separated on the expiration 
of the period. (Baillie's Digest.) 

There is a curious account of a discus¬ 
sion at the Court of the Emperor Akbar 
with reference to the subject of Mut'ah mar¬ 
riages in thu 'Ain-i-Akbun (Translation by 
H. Bloohmuu, M.A., p. 178;. At one of the 
meetings for discussion, the Emperor asked 
how many free-born women a man may 
legally marry. The lawyers answered that 
four was the limit fixed by the Prophet. His 
Majesty thereupon remarked that, from the 
time he had come of age he had not restricted 
himself to that number, and in juetiee to his 
wivoa, of whom hi bad a laigc number, both 
froo-born anu slaves, he now wanted to know 
what remedy the law providod for his case. 
Most of the Maulawis present oxpreesed their 
opinions, when the.Emperor remarked that 
Shaikh ‘Abdu ’n-Nabi had once told him that 
one of the Mujtabidh had had as many aa 
nine wives. Some of those present said that 
some learnod men nad allowed even eighteen 
from a too literal translation of the second 
verse of Suratu ’n-Nis&* in the Qur'in. [ mam , 
uiaqk.] After much discussion, the learned 
men present, having collected every tradition 
on the subject, decreed, first, that hy mut*ah 
a man may marry any number of wives; and, 
secondly, that inuPuk marriages wore sanc¬ 
tioned by *he Imam M&lik; but a copy of 
tbe Muwatta , of the Imam Milik was brought, 
and a passage cited from that collection of 
traditions against the legality ot muPah 
marri&gos. 

The disputation was again revived at a sub-. 
sequent meeting, when at the request of the 
Emporor. Bada’otu guvn tho following sum¬ 
mary of the discussion; ** itniim Malik, aud 
the Shrahs are unanimous in looking upon 
nut'ah marriages as iegul; Imam asli-Shifi‘i 
ami the great Imam Abu llanlfah look upon 
mut’ah marriages as illegal. Bat should at 
any time a Qati of the Malaki sect decide 
that muVah is legal, it is legal, according to 
the common belief, even for SliafWs and 
Hsnafls. Kverv other opinion on this subieot 
i* idle talk.” This saying pleased tho Em¬ 
poror, and he at once appointed a Qizi, who 
gave a decree which made mut'ah marriages 

l ®K ftL 

In permitting those usufructuary marriages 
Muhammad appears hut to have given 
Divine (?) sanction to one of the abominable 
practices of ancient Arabia, for Burckhardt 
(vol ii. p. 878) says, it was a oustom of their 
forefathers to assign to a traveller who became 
| tlioir guost for the night, sumo female of tbe 
• family, most commonly tho host's own wifo 1 

al-MUTAKABBIE(^)I). “ Tho 

Great.” (When used of a human being it im¬ 
plies haughtiness.) One c d tbe ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. it occurs iu the 
I Qur’an, Suran lix. 28: “ He is . . . tbe Great 
! One I" 
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mu'tahib 

MITT AMIR A performer 

of the 'Urnrah. [umbah.'I 

MTT'TAQ (vJMV). An emancipated 

slave. [slat any.) 

MUTAQADIM (pj\Mx*). Such a 

distanco of tiino as suffices to prevent punish- 
mom. It operatos in a way somewhat simi¬ 
lar to the English statutory, limitations . 

MUTAWALLI Lit. “A 

person endowed with authority.'* A legal 
term used tor a person entrusted with the 
management of a religious foundation, [mas- 

JID.J 

MU'TAZILAH (fly***). LU. “The 

Separatists." A sect of Muhammadans 
founded by Wasil ibn ‘At* 1 , who separated 
from the sohool of Hasan al-Bajfi (A.H, ilO)> 
The following are their chief tenets: (l).They 
entirely reject all eternal attributes of God, 
to avoid the distinction of persons made by 
the Christians; saying that eternity is the 
propor or formal attribute of his essence * % 
that God knows by His essence, aiid not by 
His knowledge: and the same they affirm of 
His other attributes (though all the Mu'tt- 
ailahe do not understand these words in one 
sense). Hence this seot is also named Mu*a|- 
tili, ft om their divesting God of His attri¬ 
butes ; for they went so far as to say, that 
to affirm these attributes is the same thing as 
to make more eternals than one, and that the 
unity of God. is inconsistent with such an 
opimoti. This was the true doctrine of \Va 9 il, 
their master, who declared that whoever 
asserted an eternal attribute asserted there 
were two gods. This point of speculation 
concerning the divine attributes was not ripe 
at first, but was at length brought to matu¬ 
rity by Wasil’s followers, after they had rea.d 
the books of the philosophers. ( 2 ) They be¬ 
lieve the word of God to have been created 
in subject 0 fas the schoolmen term it), and to 
consist of letters and sound; copies thereof 
boing written in books, to express or imitate 
tli© original. ( 8 ) Thoy also go fartbor. and 
affirm that whatever wan oreatod fit subiecto 
is also an aooident. and liable to perish. They 
deny absolute predestinatioh, holding that 
God is not the author of evil, but of good 
only; and that man is a free agent; which 
is the opinion of the Qadariyali sect. On 
account of this tenet and the first, the 
Mu'tasilshs look on themselves as the 
defenders of the unity and justice of God. 
(4) They hold that if a professor of the typo 
religion be guilty of a grievous sin, and die 
without repentance, he wilt be eternally 
damned, though his punishment will he 
lighter than that of the infidels. (5) They 
deny all vision of God in Paradise by the 
corporeal eyo. and reject all comparisons or 
similitude* applied to God. 

According to ShahrastAuI, the Mu'tasilah 
hold 

** That God is eternal; and .that etebiity is 
the peouliar property of His essence; but tney 
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deny the existence of any eternal attributes 
(as distinct from His nature). For they say, 
He is Omniscient as to His nature; Living as 
to His nature; Almighty as 1 6 His nature; 
but ndt through any knowledge, power, or 
life existing in Him as etenial attributes: 
for knowledge, power and life are part of 
Ills' essenoo, otherwise,; if they arfe to be 
looked uppn as eternal attributes of the 
Deity, it will give rise to a multiplicity of 
eternal entities. 

“ They'maintain that ihe knowledge of God 
is as much within the* province Of reason at 
that pf any other entity; that He oannot be 
beheld with the corporeal sight; and, with 
the exception of Himself, everything else Ik 
liable' to change .er to suffer exjunction. 
They also maintain that Justice is the 
animating principle of human actions: Jus¬ 
tice according to them being the dictates of 
Reason and the concordance of the . ultimate 
results of this oohduot of man with such 
dictates. 

<( Again, they' hold that there is no eternal 
law as regards human actions; that the 
divine ordinances which regulate the conduct 
of men aro the results of growth and deve¬ 
lopment ; tbit God has commanded and for¬ 
bidden promised and threatened by a law 
which grew gradually. At the same time, 
say they, he who work! righteousness merits 
rewards, and he who works evil deserves 

{ >unishmeni They also say that all know- 
odge is attained through reaeon, and must 
necessarily be so obtained. They hold that 
the oognition of good end evil is also within 
the province of reason; that nothing is known 
to be right or wrong until reason has on* 
lightened us as to the distinction; and that 
thankfulness for the blessings of the Bene¬ 
factor Is made obligatory by reason, even 
before the promulgation of any law upon the 
subject. They also maintain that man has 
erfeot freedom; is the author of his actions 
oth good and evil, and deserves reward or 
punishment hereafter accordingly." 

During the reigns of the Abbaside Khali- 
fahs al-Ma’mfln, al-Mn'tasim, and al-Wasiq 
(A.H. 108-228) at Baghdad, the Mu'tariiab 
were In high favour. Mr. . 8 yod Ameer AH 
MoulvLM.A., LL.B., In the preface \o his 
book, The Personal Law of the Afahompw&ns 
(W. H. Allen and Go.), claims to belong to 
“the little known, though not unimportant 
philonpphical and legal school of the Muta- 
rolas," and he adds, “ the young, generation 
is tending nnoonsOiously toward the Mutoza- 
life doctrines.” 

According to 1 the Sharbu U-Afuwmqif the 
MU'tarilah are divided into twenty sects, vis.: 
Wap illy ah, ‘UmXriyak, Husailiyah, Nagi- 
mirah, Asw&riyah, Askiflyah, J&fariyah, 
Bashariyah, Mazdariyah, HishOmiyah, Sal- 
hiyah, HibitiyOh, Iladbiy&h. Ma‘mariyah r 
Bamimiyab, Khaiyitlyah, Jahiglyah, Ka‘bi- 
yah, Jubtiyah, and Bubshamiyah. 

AL-MV'T! (u^ v )* The Giver.” 

One of tbe ninoty-nine names or attribntss of 
God. It is referred to id the Quran, Sftrah 
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cviii. verse 1: “ Verily we have given thee al- 
Kausar.” 

MUTILATION, [thmft.] 
MU'TIQ (<j***) The master who 

emancipates a slavo. [slavery.] 

MUWAHHID pi. muwah- 

bidm. A believer in one God A term often 
used by Muslims to express thoir belief as 
Ar Unitarians. 

MUWATTA' (VLy). Lit. “That 

which has been compiled.” A title given to 
the book of traditions compiled by the Imam 
MAlik (died A.U. 179). It is the earliest com¬ 
pilation of traditions, and is placed by some 
amongst the Kntubu ’s-Sittah, or tho *♦ six 
(correct) books.” [traditions.] 

MUZ AB AN All Lit . “Re¬ 

pelling or pushing back.” Selling without 
measure, for example, selling green dates upon 
trees in exchange for dry ones in the house, 
and the seller saying that the loss or gain 
rests with him. This kind of sale is for¬ 
bidden. ( Mishhat, book xii. ch. 5.) 

MUZARA‘AH fie,))-). GiTing 

over land to the churgo of another party 
on condition of receiving s flxod proportion 
of its produce. 

MU^ARABAH (fyW.). Iu the 

language of tho Uw, Mufirabah signifies a 
contract of copartnership, of whioh the ono 
party (namely the proprietor) is entitled to 
a profit on account of the stock, he being de¬ 
nominated fiabbu l-Mol, or proprietor or the 
stook (which is termed Hdsu 7- Mai), and the 
other party is entitled to a profit ou account 
of his labonr, and tnis last is denominated 
the Hiuzarib (or manager), inasmuch as he 
derive* » benefit irom his own labour and 
endeavours. A contract oljnuzantbah there¬ 
fore, cannot be e*tai»lisrind without a partici¬ 
pation in tho profit, fo. if the whole of the 
profit be stipulated t< the proprietor of the 
stock, then it is. considered as a btf&ah ; or, 
if the whole be stipulated to the immediate 
manager, it must l>e considered as a loan. 

Ab-MUZILL (JJ*N). “Tho One 
who abases.” One of the ninety-nine names 
or attributes of God referred to in tho Qur’an. 
Surah iiL 25: “ Thou honourest whom Thou 
pleasest and abasest whom Thou pleasest.” 

al-MUZZAMMIL Lit. 

" The Wrapped up.” The title of the Lxxivth 
Surah of the Qur’&n, in the first verse of 
whioh the word oocurs. “ 0 Tbou, enwrapped, 
arise to prayer.” It is said the chapter was 


MYSTICISM 

revealed to Muhammad when he was wrapped 
up in a blanket at night. 

MYSTICISM. The word 

oism is of a v aguo signification, out it is 
generally applied to all those tendencies in 
religion which aspire to a direct communica¬ 
tion between man and his God, not through 
the medintn of the senses, but through the 
inward perception of the rnitid. Consequently 
the term is applied to the Pantheism of the 
ancient Hindu, to the Gnosticism of the 
ancient Greek, to the Quietism of Madame 
Guyon and Pension, to the Pietism of Moll- 
nos, to the doctrines of the Illuminati of Ger¬ 
many. to the visions of Swedenborg, as well 
as to tbo peculiar manifestations of mystic 
viewf among-*fc some modern Christian sods. 
It is a form of error which mistakes the 
operations of a merely human faculty for a 
divine manifestation, although it is often but 
a blind protest in behalf of what is highest 
and best in human nature. 

The earliest mystios known are those of 
India, the best exposition of their system 
being the Bkaguvad-gitd (see Wilkins' trans¬ 
lation). Sir William Jones says“ A figu¬ 
rative mods of expressing the fervour of de¬ 
votion, the ardent love of created spirits, 
toward their Beneficent Creator, has prevailed 
from time immemorial in Asia; particularly 
among the Persian Theism, both anoient 
Hushaqgis and modern Sufis, who seem to 
have borrowed it from the Indian philosophers 
of the Vedanta School) and their doctrines 
are also believed to be the source of that 
sublime but poetical theology which glows 
and sparkles m the writings of the old Aca¬ 
demics. * Plato travelled into Italy and 
Egypt,' says Blende Floury, ‘to learn the 
Theology of the Pagans at its fountain bead.’ 
Its true fountaiu, howevor, was neither in 
ItAly nor in Egypt, though considerable 
streams of it had boon conducted tbit her by 
Pythagoras, and by tbe family of Misiu, but 
in Persia or India , whioh the founder of tbe 
Italic sect had visited with a similar design.” 

Almost the only religion iu the world in 
whioh we should have concluded, before ex¬ 
amination, that tho Pantheistic and mystic 
spirit of Hinduism was impossiblu, it the 
stern unbending religious system of Muham¬ 
mad and his followers But won amongst 
Muslims there have ever been those who 
seek, for divine intuition in individual souls, 
io the partial or entire rejection of the de¬ 
mands of creeds and ceremonies. These 
mystic* are called $ufis, and have always 
included the philosophers, the poets, and tho 
enthusiasts of Islfan. For an aooount of 
these Muslims, see the article on surnsM. 
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an-naba’ 



aw-NABA’ “ The informa- 

tion.’ The tHlo of the Lxxvxnth Surah of the 
Qur'an, in the second verse of which the word 
occurs: “ Of the mighty information whereon 
they do dispute.** 

NABALIGH (£h»U). A Persian 

torm used for a minor. [pObbutt.] 

NABBASH A plunderer 

or stripper of the dead. According to the 
Im&ms \bu Yusuf and aah«8hafl‘i, the hand 
of a plunderer of the dead should bo struck 
off, but Abfl Hantfah and the lm&m Muham¬ 
mad are of the contrary opinion. ( Hiddyah, 
vol. ii. p. 94.) 

NABI (^). Heb. kTOJ. A pro. 

phet. One who has received direct inspira¬ 
tion (wnhy') bj means of an angel, or by the 
inspiration of the heart (1 I ham) ; or has seen 
tho things of God in a dream. ( Vidr Kitabu 
't-Ta'rijtit.) A msiU. or “messenger,’ is ono 
who has received a book through the angel 
Gabriel. [puophxib,] 

NABlZ (A-**). A kind of wine 

msde f’ oin dat-»n. which is lawful. (Hidayah, 
voL iv. p. 155.) 

NAD-I-‘ALT (J* J\i). Persian. 

An amulet on which is inscribed s prayer to 
‘AIT. It is much used by tho Klii'ahs, and 
runs thus:— 

“ Cry aloud to ‘All. who is the possessor 
of wonders! 

From him you will find help from 
trouble 1 

Ho takes away very quickly all grief and 
anxiety 1 

By the mission of Muhammad and his 
own sanctity! ” 

NAFAQAH (JUulj). [maiktxn- 

▲ncm.] 

ah-NAFT (#W\) “ The Profiler.” 

One of the ninety-nine names or attributes of 
God. It does not occur in the Qur’in 

NAFI* (gM). A slave belonging 

to Ibn ‘Umar. Many traditions have been 
handed down by him, and his authority is 
highly respected. Died. A.n. 117. 

NAFKB (£#). “ Blowing.” The 

blast on the Day of Judgment which will be 
sounded by IariflL 

NAFL ( JM). “ A voluntary act.” 
A term applied to each sets of devotion as 
are not enjoined by the teaching of Muham¬ 
mad or by his example. A work of supere¬ 
rogation £f*AY**.J 

NJlF (iajuY Blowing as a neuro¬ 

ns anoer wha matting incantations. 


(1) It oconrs hi this sense in the Qur’an, 
Sflrali cxiii. 4: “Isock refuge . . . from the 
evil of the blowers upon knots.” Referring 
to those witches who make knots in a string 
and blow upon them, uttering some incanta¬ 
tion. 

( 2 ) It is also Used for the inspiration which 
Muhammad professed to have received from 
Gabriel. (Majma'u H^Bihdr, p. 876.) 

NAFS (u^O* Animal life ; sonl; 

aubstanoe ; desire. A word which occurs in 
the Qur'an and the Traditions for the human 
consc : ence. [oonpcibmcb.] 

NAFS A* (»UJd). A woman in tho 

condition of nif'ds, or tho period after child¬ 
birth. 

NAHJIJ ’L.BALAQBAII <#-M 
*‘Tho Bond of Kloquonoo." 
A celebrated book of Muhammadan tradi¬ 
tions compilod by nsh-Shsrif Abu ’l-Qdsim 
al-MurtaaB. A.u. 406, or bis brother ash 
Sharif ar-Rafi al-Baghdadi. (See Knshfa >* 
Zunkn, vol vi. p. 406.) 

an-NAHL ( JwM). " Thu Bee.” 

The titio of the xvith Surah of tho Qflr’ftn, 
in tho 70th verse of which the word occurs: 
“ And thy Lord inupirod the bee.” 

NAUR (^ 1 ). The lawful slaugh¬ 
tering of a cnmel, namely, by spun ring it in 
tho* hollow of the throat, near the breast¬ 
bone. (Hidayah, vol. iv. p. 72.) 

NA’IB (v^). A deputy, a lieute¬ 
nant-. A fChaliffth is the n&ib, or lieutenant, 
of Muhammad. It is also used for the 
Viceroy of Egjpt, who is the nffib, or deputy, 
of the Sultan. (Lane’s Arabian Night*, 
Intro, p. 8 .) 

NAJASAH (i-V). A legal term 

for an imparity of any kind. 

NAJASHl (o*.V)- Negua. The 

King of Abyssinia, often mentioned in the 
history of Muhammad. AjhT*b»rl, in his 
history, p. 127, say: “ No* a just king was 
there (Abyssinia) named on-Hajlshi It was 
a land where the Qursish usM to do mer¬ 
chandise, because they found abundance of 
food, protection, and good traffic.” (Muir’s 
Lije of Mahomet, vol ii. p. 138.) 

NAJU (J^V). “ High.” The high¬ 
lands of Arabia. Tho name of the central 
provinoe of Arabic. One of its cities, Riyftf, 
is celebrated as the seat of the Wahhabis. 
(See Central and Eastern Arabia, by W. U. 
Paigrave. London, 1865; Journey to the Wa - 
habee Capital, by Colonel Lewda Polly, Bom- 
pay- 1865.; 
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aw-NAJIYATT (UU'). “ The 

Saved. 1 ' A term given to the orthodox ‘sect of 
Muhammadans, end consequently each sect 
arrogates to itself the title of an-Najiyah, or 
“ the saved." 

an-NAJJARIYAH (fyVN). A 

sect of Muhammadans founded by Muham¬ 
mad fbn tfusaih an-Npjiar, who agreed with 
the Mutazilah in rejectiilg all eternal attri¬ 
butes of God, to avoid distinction of persons 
as taught hy the Christians, and id hplding 
that the Word of God was created in eubjecto 
(as (he schoolmen term it>, and to consist 
of letters and sound, and that God will not 
be seen in Paradise with the corporeal eye; 
but they did not receive the doctrines of that 
sect with regard to the decrees'and predes¬ 
tination of God, but held the views of the 
orthodox party on this subject. According 
to the Sharhu 'l-Muw<jif, they are dividod 
iqto three Sects, vis.: Burghflaiyah, Za'f&ra- 
niyah, and Mustadrikah. 

an-NAJM “The Star/* 

The title of the unrd Surah of the Qur'in, 
which begins with the words, 44 By the star 
when it falls." 

NAJRAN (eW). A district be* 
tween Yaman and Najd, inhabited by a Chris¬ 
tian tribe, whoso endurance and constancy in 
their Christian belief ere the snbjeot of tho 
following versec in the Qur'in. S&rah lxxxv. 
4-11. (The verses are said to have been re¬ 
vealed at an early date*, and indloate Muham¬ 
mad's hind fepling towards the Christians) 

44 Cursed be the diggers of the pit, 

41 Of the fuel-fed fire, 

44 When they '■at* around it 

44 Witnesses of what they inflicted on the 
believers f 

44 Nor did they torment them, but for their 
faith in G6d, the Mighty, the Praiseworthy: 

44 His thelringdom of the Heavens and of 
the Earth; and God is the witness of every¬ 
thing. 

“Verily, those who vexed the believers, 
men and women, and repented not, doth the 
torment of Hell, and the torment of the burning, 

await. 

44 But for those who shall have bolieved 
and done the things that he right, are the 
Gardens beneath .whose shads! the rivers 
flow. This is the immense bliss 1 * 

Sir William Mnlr gives the following 
account of the persecution:— 

44 Dsn Nowis Was a votary of Judaism, 
which he fa said to have embraced on a visit 
to Medliuu This oreed'he supported with an 
intolerant and Drusolytizing Adherence, which 
at last proved fatal to bis kingdom. His 
bigotry was aroused by the prevalence and 
tucoes* of Christianity in the neighbouring 
province of Nakia; and be invaded it with a 
Urge army. Tht Christians offered a strenu¬ 
ous resistanoe, but yielded at length to tho 
treacherous promise that no ill would be done 
to them* They were offered the ohoioe bf 
Juaxlsxxi or death, and those who remained 
constant to the faith of Jesus were oruelly 


massacred. Deep trenches were dog and 
filled with combustible materials) the pile 
was lighted, and the Christian martyrs oast 
headlong into the flame. The number thus 
miserably burned, or slain by the sword, is 
stated at no leas than twenty thousand. 

44 However much the aooOunt of this me¬ 
lancholy carnage may have been exaggerated, 
there can be no doubt of the cruel and bloody 
character of the tyrant's administration in 
NajrAo. 

44 News of the proceedings reached tho 
Emperor Justin.I.,through hi* 4 ambassador 
at HSra, to which ooort Dsu Nowle had 
exultingly communicated tidings of his 
triumph. One of the intended victims, Dons 
dsii Tho lab Ah, also escaped to Constanti¬ 
nople, and holding up a half-burnt gospel, 
invoked, in the name of outragod Christen¬ 
dom, retribution upon the oppressor. The 
Emperor was moved, and indited a despatch 
to the NajAshi, or Prince of the Abyeeiniana, 
desiring him to take vengeance upon the bar¬ 
barous Njmyaritet Immediately ah arma¬ 
ment was set on foot, and in a short time 
seventy thousand warriors embarked in thir¬ 
teen hundred merchant ship* or transports, 
crossed the narrow gulph whioh separates 
Yemen from Adulia. Dsu Nowis was de¬ 
feated. In despair, he urged bis horee into 
tho sea, and expiated in the waves the inhu¬ 
manities of his oareer. The Abyssinian 
victory Occurred in 625 a.d." (fefe of Maho* 
met. 1st ed., Intro., p. olxii.) 

NAJSH (<>V). 41 Exciting; 

stirring up." The practice of enhancing the 
price of goods, by making a tender for them 
without any intention of. buying, but merely 
to Inoite others to offer a higher price It is 
forbidden by Muhammadan law. (Hamil¬ 
ton’s Hi da yah, voL il p. 46.) 

NAKH‘ ({*»). The Bffnu *u- 

Nakh 4 , an Arabian tribe, the descendants of 
Qahlan, subdued by ‘All during thl lifetime 
of Muhammad, a.h. 10. Two hundred of this 
tribe came to tender their allegiance to the 
Prophet, it being the last deputation received 
by him. (Muir's Life of Mahomet t new ed., 
p. 477.) 

NAKHLAH (&y). A valley about 
midwajrbetween Makkah and at-TA*uf, famous 
as the scene 'of the first expedition planned 
by Muhammad against Makkah in whioh 
blood was shed. (See Muir's Life of Make- 
met , new ed., p. 216 sf s eq>) 

KAKIH (c^b). A legal term for 

a married man: a married woman if termed 
mankibah The legal term for ah 

unmarried poraon is % axub 

NAK1R (ye^)« One of the angelf 

who interrogate the dead. [MuifKafl awn 

HAKIM.] 

NAMAZ O w )- The Persian and 
Hindustani term tor jaldt, the Muhammadan 
liturgical prayer, [featib.] 
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NAMES, SURNAMES. Arabic 
I$m (^\),LeqaA(*^) t Kunyak (}+*£}. 
The teaching of MQ^unmid rerjr. groatly In- 
floenced the nomenclature of lus followers, 
as i« evident from the chapter devoted to the 
Traditions on the subject in the Minhkatu 7- 
Maf Shift, entitled "Bibu ’1-Aoiim,” book 
xxii. eh. viii, Horn which are extracted tho 
following traditional sayings of Muham¬ 
mad:— 


M Thebost names in the eight, of God are 
*Abdu 9 Uah (the servant of God), 'Abdu V- 
No ftman (the servant of the Merciful One)/ 

“ Ton must not name your slaves YituSr 
(abundance^, RabSft (gain), Ntyth (prospe¬ 
rous), Aftaft ^felicitous), bocause if yott ask 
after one of these Jour domestic sorrants, 
and he be not present, the negativo roply will 
express that abundance, or gain, or prospe¬ 
rity, or felicity, are not in your dwelling." 

4t The vilost. nathe you can givo a human 
being is Mafiku * l-Amlak, or < King of Kings/ 
because no one can be such but God Him¬ 
self/. 

“You must not Say to your slavos, 'My 
slave,’ or • My slave girl,* for all your slaves 
hr# God’s, but say, * My boy,’ or * My girl/ or 
1 My youth ’ or 1 My lass/ And a slave must 
not say to his master, Ya Rabbi! (i.e. My 
Lord 1), but he may say to him Ya Saiyidi / 
(My Chief I)/ 

“ Call your children after your Prophet (i.e. 
Muhammad), but the hamee God likes best 
me 'Abdu 9 Uah (servant of God), ‘Abdu V- 
RaftmSn, and the next best names are florin 
(husbandman), jtnd BufnSm (high-minded). 
The worst of namos is llarft (enmity), or 

Murrah (bitterness)/ [Heh. |TW3»we Hath 

L 20.] rT 

BhnraiK Ibn HAniV relates that his father 
Came to the Prophet with: his tribe,-and the 
mphet heard them Calling him Abu 7- 
Ifakam. When the IVophet Said, “ Why do 
you -call him. so? RaJcatn, ‘Ruler/ is an 
attribute of God.” And. the Prophet ordered 
him to call himself Abii fShurcdft, i.e, the 
father of Shuraih, his eldest son. 

Modified, somewhat, by these injunctions of 
the Prophet, MUhammadap names have stHl 
continued to be ordered amongst learned 
Muslims aocording to tho ancient custom of 
Arabia. Persons ard often named—. 

(1) By a single name, as Muhammad, Mfist 
(Moses), DA'fid (David), Ibr&him .(Abraham), 
Hasan, Ahmad. 

(2) As the father or mother Of certain 
persons, e.e. Abfl DA’fld* the father of David; 
or Ummu Salimah, the mother of Salhnah. 

(3) At the sou of a certain one, e.a, Ibn 
'Umar, the son of ‘Umar; Ibn*AbbAs,tihe son 
of Abbis, Ac. 

(4) By a combination of words, e.g. Nuru 
i, “Idght of Religion”; ‘AkAi ’/lift) 

" Servant of God.” 


(5) By t njoknamo of harmless significa¬ 
tion, $.#. Abu Hurairah , “the kitten’s 
father." 

(0) By the trade or profession, tug, of- 
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Martfut al-JJalbi}\ Mansur the dresser of 
cotton. 

(7) By tho tumA of his birth-place, s .g. 
of- Bukhari, the native of Bukharah. 

, Those rales, guiding tho nomenclature of 
the Arabians, give a strange sound to western 
ears in the names of celebrated authors. For 
instance, the Celebrated compiler of the chief 
book of authentic traditions is known ag “ Abu 
*Abdi * 'llah, Muftturimad, ibn Ismit if ibn Ibrahim 
ibn Mughstahal-Ju l fi t (d- Bu£ftSri, which means 
that his name ie MnJjamirtAd end that he is 
the father of a. son named <Abdu llah, and 
that his own father’s name Was lama'll, the 
son of Ibrahim, the spn of Mughirth, of the 
tribe of Ju'fi, and that he himself was born in 
Bukhara. 

Arabic names havo undergone- strange 
modifications' when brought in contact With 
western languages* e.g* Averrofo, the philo¬ 
sopher, is a corruption of Ibn Rashid \ Avi¬ 
cenna, of 76n Shut; Aohmot, the Sultan, of 
Aftmad ; Amurath, of al-Miirad; Satadin, the 
celebrated warrior of the twelth century, of 
the Arabic Salnhu 'd~dm s " the peaoe of reli¬ 
gion/ 

an-NAML (J+dl). “The Ante/’ 

The title of the xxvnth Surah of the Qur’an, 
In the 18th verse of which the word ocoiirs: 
" They came upon tho valley of the ants/ 

NAMU 8 (u-y-U). The angel, 

spirit, or being, which Waraqah is related to 
have said appeared to Moses. 8 ee Raftihu 7- 
Btlkhar*, p. 8 . where it is Said, when Muham¬ 
mad told Wsraaab, tho Jew, whet he had seen 
on Mount Hira\ Wnraqeh oxclahned, "It Is 
tho Namut who appeared from God to 
Moans/ 

♦Abdu ’1-Raqq says Narnun moans one who 
can take knowledge of the seoret thoughts of 
a maxi, and is used.in contradistinction to the 
word Jasus, * a spy,” who seeks to know the 
evil deeds of AnothSh 

According to tho Kitabv ’t-Ta ( rifat. it is 
the law of God. 

Mr. Smanuel Deutsehyays:" The namus is a 
hermaphrodite in words. JJ is Arabic and also 
Greek. ItisTahnudio. It is, in the firstinstance, 
v6fiott 1 law/ that * which by ' custom and 

common oonsont ’ has become so. In Tal¬ 
mudic phraseology it stands for the Thorah 
or Revealed LAw. In Arablo it further 
meant one who communicates a secret - mes¬ 
sage. And aU these different significations 
were conveyed byWaysqahto Muhammad.” 
(Literary Remains , p. 78,) 

The word admit ooours in the ethical work 
known as the Akhlaq-i‘JaJSti,in tho following 
passage;— 

" The maintenance jof equity, then, is rea¬ 
lised by throe things : (1) Tho holy institute 
of God, ( 2 ) Tho equitable Prinoe, (I) -Money, 
or, as the old philosophers laid it aown, the 
foremost vo/juxs I s the institute, the second 
v6fio% is the Prince who conforms to the 
institute (for religion and government are 
twins); and tho third yd/to? is monoy (pd/tot 
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in their laugmge meaning discipline and cor¬ 
rection). Thus the institute or greatest ar¬ 
bitrator is obejod of all; to this even the 
Prinoo or secondary arbitrator is bound to j 
conform. Whilo the third arbitrator, which j 
is money, should be invariably under tho 
authority of the second, which is the Prinoe. 
An intimation of this principle we have in 
the Qur'an, Sura lvii, 25: u We have sent 
down the book, and the balance along with 
it, that man might stand by the right, and wo 
have sent down steel ( Kadid ), wherein ^ is 
taught y power and advantages to man.”' The 
book in this passage alludes to the institute; 
the balance to that which tests the quanti¬ 
ties of things, in faot any instrument for as- j 
per tainin g the value of heterogeneous objects 
(money being such an one), and steel to the 
sword, which is grasped by tho might of the 
wrathi-exerting doom-pronouncing Prince.” 
(Al&ldq-i-Jalati, Thompsons ed., p. 127.) 

NAQL SAHlH (***- J»). 41 Cor¬ 

rect relation.” A term used for a Hadis, or 


NASAB 

tradition, related by a person of authority. 

[TKiOmONI.] 

AH-NAQSHBANDlTAH(*»Ax^u»n>. 

An ascetic order of Faqirs, the followers of 
Khw&jah PIr Muhammad Naqshband. They 
are a very numerous sect, and perform the 

or silent religious devotion 
described in the article on xiiml 

NAQCV A thin oblong 

pioco of wood, which is beaten with a Uexible 
rod called tvabU (yjety)* used by the Chris¬ 
tians of Muhammad's time to summon the 
people to worship. At tirst - the Companions ** 
suggested either a lighted fire or the naqis as 
the call to prayer, but Muhammad decided 
upon the atan. (MitKkdt, book iv. ch. v. 
pt. i.) This method of calling Christian 
people to prayer still exists in somo Greek 
monasteries, and was seen and illustrated by 
the Hon. EL Curson in 1888 (Visits to the 
Monasteries of the LavanC). It is called the 
simandro (ci^uivSpo) and is generally, beaten 

by one of the monks. [ami.] 
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an-NAR “ the fire,” occurs 

in the Qur'an very frequently for hell, e.p* 
Surah iL 22: M Fear the Jire whose fuel is men 
and stones.” 

A11 Sunni oommentators understand the 
flro of hell in its litoral sousf. (See al* 
Baixawi on the ubove verso.) But Silfi 
wrilor* undorslaud it to ho merely figurativo. 

NARAWA 0,)h). “ Unlawful." 

A Persian word for those things which are 
expressly forbidden by the Qur’an and Hadji. 
It corresponds with tho Arabio Hardm. 
[law.] 

an-NAS (cAtt)' “ Mankind." 

The title of the last Surah of the Qur an. 


The word occurs in this Sfirah, and is the 
last word in the Qur’in, “from genii and 
men.* 

NASA* (V~i). “To omit/* A 

term used in tho Qur’&n for tho system of 
intercalation of the year practised by tlio 
ancient Arabs, and which was abolished in 
tho Qur'an. (Sfirah lx. 87.) [imtekoalatiom 

OS THE YEAK.J 

NASAB Family, race, 

lineage. The term, in its legal sense, is 
generaUy restricted to the descent of a child 
from hie father, hut it is sometimes applied 
to desoent from the mother, and is generally 
employed in a larger sense to embraoe outer 
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AN-NASA’l 

lelatfonships. (Baillie’s Dig. Muh. Law^ 
p. 889.) 

ah-NASA'I “ 3unanu 

*n-Nas4*i, t ’ or al-Mtgtaba (the selected), a 
name Riven to the ooilootlon of tradition* by 
Abfl ‘Abdl ’r-llahiniiii Afymad nn-Nnefi’l.’ Born 
A.n. 215, died A.ii. 808. Ho flrnt compiled a largo 
oollootton of tradition* called tin* Sunanu ’/- 
Knhri, but he afterward* revlsoo tin whole 
and admitted nnlr those traditions which 
were of authority. This collection (Sunanu 
*9-$ughra) is one of the Kmtubu. *i-S*ttah, ur 
44 six (correct) books ” [txaditions.] 

NAJERA (u!) w )- pi- of Nafrtin 

Naxarenos. The name given to professors 
of the Ohristian faith, both in the Qur’&u and 
the Traditions, and also in the theological 
works of the Muhammadans. Christians are 
never called dither *I*awi or Masihi, in Mu¬ 
hammadan books rritten before the existence 
of modern missions; these titles having been 
applied to Christians by oar own mission¬ 
aries. [oRimiAimr.] 

NA8TKE «• One who can¬ 

cels/ A term used tor a verse or sentenco 
of the Qnr’&n or Qadis, which abrogates a 
previous one. The one abrogated being 
oalled manMukfc. [qiir’ak.] 

NASH (y~J). One oi the idols of 

ancient Arabia, mentioned in the Qur’in, 

• Surah Ixxi. 28. It was an idol which, as its 
name implies, wan worshipped under the form 
of an ea<jle. 

AK-NAfJR (r-JM. " Help.” The 
title of the oxth Surah of the Qur’ta, in the 
first, verse ol which the word occurs: M Whon 
there comes God’s help and victory.” 

NASJ§ (u^). u A demonstration.’* 
A legal term used Tor the express law of the 
Qur’an or Gad is. 

NASS-I-KARlM (** </*)• “ Gra¬ 
cious revelation. 1, A title given to the 
Quf’in. 

NA$CH “ Sincere in friend- 

ship or repentance.’ In the latter sense the 
word occurs once in the. Qur’an, Sflrah lxvi. 
8 : “O Helievors 1 turn to God with the turn¬ 
ing of tnt* repentance.*' 

NA8UT(«*>y-M). “Human nature.” 
A term used by the 9flfls to express the 
natural state of overv man before ho enters 
npon t.ho mystic journey. Thoy say the law 
has been specially rovealed for the guidance 
of people in this condition, but that the law is 
not necessary for the higher states, [suvi.] 

NATJHAH “Lamentations 

for the dead.’’ Thp employment of paid 
mournei s is forbidden by the Sunni law, lor 
Abt» Sa*Idu ’l-Khudri says “The Prophet 
cursed both the paid mourner and him that 
listened to her la mental ions.” (MiMat. book 
v. ol> viii. pt. 2.) 
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NATJ ROZ y). “New Year’* 

Dav.” Chiefly observed amongst the Per¬ 
sians. In Persia it is a day of great festivity. 

It is observed the first day after the sun has 
crossed the vernal equinox, and the festivities 
last for a week or more. 

NAWA’IB (s-JV)» pi o£ ml'ilxiJi. 

< # Advorsltlos.” A legal torn used for any 
special tax levied by the sovereign of a 
country. • The ruling of the Sunni law regard¬ 
ing it is as follows 

“ If it extend only to what is just (suoh ms 
exactions for digging a oanal, for the wageo 
of safe guards, for -the eatdpmont of an army 
to fight against the infidels, for the release of 
Muslim captive8,or for the digging of a ditch, 
the mendiog of a fort, or the oonstruotion of 
a bridge), the tax is lawful in the opinion of 
the whole of onr doctors. But. if it extend 
to exaotions wrongfully imposed, that is, to 
suoh as tyrants extort from their subjects, in 
that o&se, ooneerning the validity of security 
for it, there is a difference of opinion amongst 
om modern doctors.” (Hamilton’s Hiddyah y 
vol. ii. p. 594.) 

NAZARENE8. [nasaba.J 
av-NAZI c AT ^WtUN). “ Those 

who toAi out,” The title of the Lxxixth 
Bfirah of bhn Qur’in, which opens with the 
verse. 44 By those who tear out violently,” 
referring to the Angel of Death and 19 
assistants, who teat away the souls of the 
wicked violently, and gently release the souls 
of the good 

▲K-NAZlR A Jewish 

tribe residing in the vicinity of al-Mudlnah, 
and known as the Band ’n-Naflr, or Nadhir. 
They are oelebinted in Muhammadan history, 
as having accepted the Prophet’s mission 
after the battle of Badr. but when he met 
with reverses at U^ud they forsook him, hut 
they wore afterwards defeated by the Pro- 
phot and exiled, some to Kitalbar. and some 
to Girfi’. They were the occasion of the 
lex tit gurab of the Qur’an, known at the 
Suratu 'l-Ha*hr, or •• Chapter of Emigration.’’ 
(Bee at-Bait awl m loco.) 

NAZE WA NIYAZ (jV ,/»). 

44 Vows and oblations ” Theai are given in 
the name ot God, or in the name of the Pro¬ 
phet, or in the name of some Muslim saint, 
[vows.] 

NEBU OH ADNEZZ AR. [bukht 

NASSAU.] 

NECKLACE. Arabic qiladah 
(toll). The wearing of necklaces 

! among men) is forbidden in the Hadis 
Mishkat , Arabio edition, vol. ii. 5), although 
it is a custom verv common amongst the 
Musalm&ns of India. 

NEGUS, [najashi.} 

NEHEMIAH. Not mentioned in 
th<* Qur'&n or in Muslim commentaries. But 
tho following logvud given in the Qur’Rn 
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Sur«h ii. 261, seems to have ita origin in the 
cirouit made by Nehemiah (Neb. iL 13):— 
u Hast thorn considered him who passed by 
a.citT which had been laid in ruins. 4 How.' 
aaid he, * shall God giro life to this oity, after 
she h^th been dead ? ' And God caused him 
to die for an hundred years, and then raised 
him to life. Arid 6 W said, 4 How long hast 
thou waitodr He said, 4 1 have waited a 
day or part of a day.’ Ho said , 4 Nay, thou 
hast waited an honored years. Look’ on thy 
food and thy drink { they are not corrupted; 
and look on thine ass • we would make theo 
a sign unto uion: And look on the hones of 
thine an, how we will raise them, then clothe 
thein with flesh.’ And when this was shewn 
to him, he said; 4 1 acknowledge that God 
hath power to do all things.”* 

The commentator®, al-Kamilan, say it was 
either Jeremiah, or Khisr, or Bxekiel. 

NEIGHBOURS. Arabic jar (jV), 

pl» jxrdn. The Suilnis hold that neighbours 
are those who worship in the same mosque, 
but some Shi'ab doctors say that a neighbour 
is anyone whepe house is within forty cubits, 
whilst others maintain that the term extends 
to all the.ooonpants of forty houses on either 
side. (BailUe's Digut, Sunni Oix/o, p. 679 • 
Im. Ciwto, p. 216!) r . » 

A, neighbour has the next right of pre¬ 
emption to a partner in tho sale and purchase 
of houses and lands. (Uidayah , vo l. ill. 
p» 362.) 

The rights of a neighbour in case of the 
sale of property, are established by the Mu- 
hammmdan law, for the Prophet has said 
that the neighbour of a house ngs a superior 
right to the purohase of that house (i.e. next 
to immediate relatives), and the. neighbour of 
lands has a prior claim to the purchase of 
those lands, and if he be absent,* the Seller 
must wait bis return* ( Hidigah , vol. It. 
p. 562.) 

Muslims are enjoined in the Qur'an (Sarah 
it. 40) io .be kind to their neighbours. In the 
Traditions, it is said that Muhammad was 
so frequently advised by the angel Oahriel 
to order his people to be kind to their 
neighbours, that ho almost imagined that he 
(the angel) wished to mako neighbours heirs 
to each other. It is also rolated that the 
Propliot aaid, 44 He is ndt a perfect Muslim 
who eats to his full and leaves lus neighbour 
hungry." 

Abu Hurairah says that a man once said to 
the Prophet, “There is a woman who wor¬ 
ships God a great deal, but sho is very abu¬ 
sive to her neighbours.” And the Prophet 
aaid 44 She will be in the fire.* 1 Tho man then 
sa(d, “But there ia another Woman who wor¬ 
ships little and gives bnt little in alms, but 
she does not annoy her neighbours with hor 
tongue ? ” The Jhrophet said, “ She will be in 
Paradise.? (ifisMwf, book xxii. ch. xv.) 

NESTOR. Arabic Naetur (jjW). 

A Christian monk who resided in Syria, who 
is said to havo borne witness to Muhammad. 
The legend is not accepted by Sunni writers, 
and Sir William Muir (.Life of Mohotnet. new 
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ed., p. 21 ), says it is to be rejected, as a 
puerile fabrication. It is,* however, believed 
by the Stn‘ahs, and the following is the story 
VL i R the Shi‘ah -work entitled the 

Havatu 7-Qu&6, on the supposed authority 

of AhU XM>, Muhammad's uncle r_ 

“As we approached Shim (Syria)”contl- 
nued Abutilib), I saw the houses of that coun¬ 
try in motion, and light above the brightness 
of tho son beaming from them. The orowd 
that collected to see Mohammed,'that Tnaoof. 
of Misree perfection, made the Biz jw im¬ 
passable wheraver we went, aud so loud were 
exclamations at his beauty and excellence 
altogether, that the sound reached the fron¬ 
tiers of Shim. Every monk and learned 
mAn came to lee him. The wisest of ths 
wise among the people of the Book, who was 
called Neetoor. visited him, and for throe 
days was in his company without speaking a 
wprp. • At the close of the third day, appa¬ 
rently overwhelmed with emotion, he cone 
a ®V i walked, around the Prophet, upon 
which I said nuto him , 4 0 monk what do you 
want of the child?* He said, 4 1 wish to 
knpw his name.’ I told him it was Molumt 
mod-bin-Abdullah. At the mention of the 

name the monk's oolour ohanged, and he 
requested to be allowed to see the shoulders 
of the Prophet. No sooner did he behold the 
seal of prophecy [s*al or fmophxot], than 
he cast himself *wn, kjased Jt, and wopt, 
•aykty 4 Carry bask this sun. of prophecy 
quioklv to the place of hU nativity. Verily, 
if yon had known what enemies he has here, 
you would net haVe brought him with you.’ 
rhe learned man continued his visit to the 
Prophet, treated him with the greatest reve¬ 
rence, and when we left the country gave 
hiin a shirt as a memento of his friendship. I 
carried Mohammed home with the utmost 
expedition, and when the news of our happy 
return reached Mekkab, great and small 
came out to welcome the Prophet, except 
AbujaUI, who was intoxicated and ignorant 
of the event." * 

. . 0 th S, r ^ rmditim “ respecting this journey 
into Syria inform us that many more 
miracles attended it. Savage anim als and 
birds of the sir rendered the most obsequions 
homage to the Prophet. And when the partv 
reached tho bAxArs of Bii*jri they met a 
company of monks, who immediately changed 
colour, as if their faces had, been rubbedover 
with saffron, while their bodies shook as in in 
ajgue. 44 They besought us to visit their chief in 
their great church. We replied, What have you 
to do with us ? On which they said, What harm 
is there in yom; coming to our plaoe of wor- 
ship ? Accordingly wo wont with them, they 
supposing that Mohamnud was in our com- 
pany, and entered a very large aud lofty 
church, where we saw their great wise man 
siting among his disciples with a bookto 
hU hand. After looking at the book and 
scrutinizing us, be said Ur his people, * y 0 u 
have accomplished nothing, the object of our 
inquiry is not here.’ He then asked who 
we were, to which we replied that we were 
Koraysb. 4 Of what family of that tribe ? ’ 
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he farther demanded. We answered that we 
were of the Benee Abdulshems. He then 
demanded if there waa no other person be¬ 
longing to our party besides those present. 
We told him there was a youth of the Benee 
Hishim belonging to our company, who was 
called the orphan grandson of Abdulmutalih. 
On hearing this he shrieked, noarly swooned 
away* sprang up and cried, 4 Alas 1 alas 1 the 
Nasarinee religion is rained! * He then 
leaned on his crosier and fell into profound 
thought for a long time, with eight of his 
patriarchs and disciples standing aroand 
him At last he said, * Can you show me that 
youth P' We answered in the affirmative. 

“ He then aocompanied us to the b&s&r, 
where we foand the Prophet, with light beam¬ 
ing from the radiant moon of his faoe, and 
a great crowd of people around him, who 
baa been attracted by his extraordinary 
beauty, and were buying his goods at the 
highest prioes, while they sold their own to 
him at the oheapest rate. With the view of 
proring the knowledge of the wise man, we 
pointed oat another Individual as the objeot 
of his inauiry,bnt presently he recognised the 
Prophet himself, and shouted, * By the truth 
of the Lord Meseeh, I have found him! ' and 
Overpowered with emotion, came and kissed 
his blessed bead, saying, 4 Thou art holy I* 
He then asked Mohammed many things oon- 
oeraing himself, all of which he satisfactorily 
answered. The wise man affirmed that if he 
were to live in the time of Mohammed’s 
prophecy, he would fight for him in the 
cause of truth, declaring that whoever obeyed 
him would gain everlasting life, and whoever 
rejeoted him would die eternal death.” (Mer¬ 
rick's translation of lfayatu 7-Qm/mA, p. 64.) 

NEW MOON. Arabic Hildl Ml*). 

The term is used for the first three days of 
the new moon. 

NEW TESTAMENT. Arabic aU 
4 Ahdu 'UJadid There 

is no evidence in the Quriin, or In the Tradi¬ 
tions, that Muhammad had evor seen, or was 
acquainted with, the New Testament The 
Christian scriptures are spoken of in the 
Qur'&n as the /mi/, cbayy&iov, “ which was 
given to Jesus”; by wnich Muhammadans 
understand a complote book somewhat similar 
to the Qur’&n. See Sfirah lvii. 27: “We 
caused our Apostles to follow in their foot¬ 
steps (i.e. of Noah and Abraham),* and We 
caused Jeans the son of Mary to follow them, 
and We gave him the /*/!/, and We put into 
the hearts of* those who followed him kind¬ 
ness and compassion; hut as to the monastio 
life, they invented it themselves.” The only 
New Testament characters montioned by name 
in the Quf’&n are Jeans, Mary, Zachariaa, John,. 
and Gabriel, and there is no direct reference 
to the Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, nor to the miraoles or parables of 
Jesus. This is all the more remarkable, 
because the Old Testament history and its 
landing character*, ore frequently mentioned 
in the Qor’&n. [injil. oihustiaiutt.] 


NEW YEAB. [kacboz.] 
NICKNAME. Arabic naba* (y4) % 

f >L anb&u. The calling of nicknames is for¬ 
bidden in the Qur’&n, Sfirah xlix. 11: «0 
Believers, let not men laugh men to scorn who 
haply may be better than themselves. Neither 
let women laugh women to aoorn, who haply 
may be better than themselvos< Neither de¬ 
fame one another, nor call one another by 
nicknames.” 

This verse is said to have been given when 
Safiyah, one of the Prophet's wives, com¬ 
plained that sho had been taunted by the 
other women with her Jewish origin. Muham¬ 
mad answered her, “Const thou not say, 
* Aaron is my father, Mosee is ply uncle, and 
Muhammad is my husband.'” (Boo al-Bait aw\. 
in loco,) 

NIFAO(j'i>). Hypo XStlBJ, or pro¬ 
fessing with the lips to believe and hiding 
infidelity in one's heart. ( Kitabu 't-Ta'rtfat, 
in loco.) 

NTFA8 The condition of a 

woman after the birth of a child, during 
which period she is unelean and is not per¬ 
mitted to perform the usual prayers. Ac¬ 
cording to the Sunnis, it is a period of forty 
days, but according to the Shi 4 ahs, only ten. 

NIGHT JOUBNEY OF MU¬ 

HAMMAD. [hTMAJ.] 

NIGHT PBAYEBS. Arabic 
faldtu *Ulayl I/*), or ?aldtv 't- 

tahajjud SjU). From eight 

to twelvo rak*ah prayers recited during the 
night, in addition to the witr prayers, whloh 
consist of an odd nnmbor of rak 4 ahs. These 
prayers aro Snnnah, i.e. established according 
to the custom of tbs Prophet, but they are 
voluntary acta of devotion. CMukkd f, book 
iv. oh. xxxii.) 

NIKAQ (eV&). A word wbioh, in 
ite literal sense signifies conjunction, but 
whioh in the language of the law implies the 
marriage contract, [uahxiaox.] 

NIMBOD. Arabic Numrud 
Heb. • All Muhammadan com¬ 
mentators say he was tho son of Canaan 
(Kan*in), and not, as stated in Genesis x. 8, 
the son of Cush. 

He is referred to (n tho Qur’&n in the fol¬ 
lowing passage:— 

Sfirah ii. 290: 41 Hast thou not thought on 
him who disputed with Abraham about his 
Lord, because God had given him the king¬ 
dom ? When Abraham said , 9 My Lord isHe 
who maketh alive and canseth to die: ’ He 
said, 4 It is i who make alive and oause to 
die 1' Abraham said, 1 Sinoe God bringeth 
the sun from the East, do thou, then bring it 
from the West' The infidel was confounded; 
for God guideth not the evil doers.” 

Sfirah xxL 68. 69: 44 They said: 4 Burn 
him, and come to tho succour of your gods: 
If ye will do anything at all .' We said, * 0 

65 
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fir©! bo thou cold, and to Abiahsra e 
safetyI * w 

The Rabbins make Nimrod to have boon 
the persecutor of Abraham (comp. Targ. Jon. 
mi Oon. -xv. 7} Tr. Bava Bathra, fol. 91a.; 
Maimon. More Nevochim, Hi. ^9; Weil, Le - 
gendtn, p. 74), and the Muhammadan com¬ 
mentators say, that bv Nimrod’s order a 
largo sptco was inclosed at Kfififr, and filled 
with a vast quantity of wood, which being 
sot on lira, burned so fiercely that nono dared 
to venture near it; then thoy bound Abra¬ 
ham, and putting'him into an engine (which 
some suppose to. have been of the Devil's 
invention;, shot him into the midst of the 
fire, from which he was preserved by the 
angel Gabriel, who was foot to his assistance, 
the fire burning only the cords with, which 
be was bound. They add that the fire, 
having miraculously lost its heat in respect 
to Abraham, became an odoriferous air, and 
that the pile changed to a pleasant uieadow, 
though it raged so furiously otlierwiso, that, 
aocording to some writers, about two thou¬ 
sand of the idolaters were consumed by it. 

This story seems to have had no other 
foundation than that passage of Moses, where 
God is said to have brought Abraham out of 
Ur of the- Chaldees, misunderstood; which 
word the Jews, the most trifling interpreters 
of scripture, and somo moderns who hate fol¬ 
lowed them, have translated oat of the ftfo 
of the Chaldees; taking the word Ur, not for 
the proper name of a city, as it really is, but 
for an appellstivo signifying M firo." However, 
it is a fable of some antiquity, and credited 
not only by the Jews, but by several of the 
eastern Christiana; the twenty-fifth of the 
seoond K&nfin, or January, being set apart in 
the Syrian calendar for the commemoration 
of Abraham’s being cast into the fire. 

The Jews also mention some other perse¬ 
cutions which Abraham underwent on account 
of his religion, particularly a ten yours’ im¬ 
prisonment, some saying he was imprisoned 
by Nixnrcd, end others by his father Terah. 
Some tell us that Nimrod* on seeing this 
miraculous deliverance from his palace, dried 
out that he would make an offering to the 
God of Abraham; and that he accordingly 
sacrificed four thousand kino. But if he ever 
relented, he soon relapsed into his former in¬ 
fidelity, for he built a tower that he might 
ascend to heaven to see Abraham’s God, 
which being overthrown, still persisting in. his 
design, he would be* carried to heaven in a 
chest borne by four monstrous birds; but 
after wafidering for soma time through the air, 
he fell down on a mountain with snob force 
that he made it shake, whereto (as some faooy) 
a passage in the Qur’&n alludes (Sflrah xiv, 
47), which ihay be trahslated,'** Although their 
contrivanoee be such as to make the moun¬ 
tains tremble.” Nimrod, disappointed in his 
design of making war with God, turns his 
arms against Abraham, who being a great 
prince, raised forces to defend himself; but 
God. dividing Nimrod’s subjects, and confound¬ 
ing their language, deprived him of the greater 
part of Ids people, and plagued those who 


adhered to him by swarms of gnats, which 
destroyed almost all of them; and one of 
those gnats having ontered into the nostril, or 
ear, of Nimrod, penetrated to one of {he mem- 
branos of his brain, where growing bigger 
every day, it gave him Suoh intolerable pain 
that he was obliged to caqpo his head to be 
beaten with a mallet, in order to procuro 
some osse, whioh torture be suffered four 
hundred years; Gpd being willing to punish 
by one of the smallest of bis oreatures him 
who insolently boasted himself to be lord of 
all. A Syrian calendar places the death of 
Nimrod, as if the time were well known, on 
the 9th of Tamflz, or July. (See Sale’s* 
Koran ; D’Herbelot’s Bibl. Orient ,; al-Bai- 
ziwfa Com.) 

NlNAWA G^W). [ninbybh.] 

NINEVEH. Arabic Ninawj 
(v5y*«0* Heb. Not mentioned 

byname in the Qur&fl, bat aocording to al- 
fiaizawi it is the city of u a handled thousand 
persons, or even more,” to whom Jonah was 
sunt See Qur'an, Surah xxxvi). 147. 

an-N ISA (pL~d\). 41 Women.” 

The title of the ivth Sflrah of the Qur’&n, in 
the first verse of whioh the word occurs, 
which fronts to a great oxtent the subject of 
women. 

NlSAB An. estate or pro¬ 

perty for which ^akat, or legal aims, must be 
paid, [zakat.J 

NITAH A vow; intention; 

porposo. A term used for the vow or decla¬ 
ration of the intention to perform prayers. 

‘ I have purposed to offer up to God only 
with a sincere hoart this morning (or, as the 
oaso may beV with my lace QibUh-wards 
two (or, as the ease may be) rsk’ab prayers 
/«>? (tmnnaA, nqfl t or witr).' ft is a iso used by 
a Muslim about to perform the pilgrimage or 
the month’s fast. The.formula is neoessary to 
render enact of devotion acceptable, f i*satub.] 

niyAz-i-allAh (on a 

Persian term for onerings In the name of God. 

NIYAZ-I-RASOL (Jy-y jVo>). A 

Persian term for offerings m the n*m» 0 f 
the Prophet. 

NOAH. Arabic N&A (cy). Heb. 

A prophet to whom Muhammadans 

give the Kaliaah, or title, of Nabiuu 'Oak, 
“ the Prophet of God.” Ho is not supposed 
to haye been the inspired author of»a Book* 
The following is the account given of him 
and of ilia flood in the Qur'an (with Mr. 
Lane’s annotation^ in italics i soo second 
edition, by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poolo) 

“We formerly sent J$bih onto his people, 
eaying, Verily I am unto you a plain admo- 
nisher that ye Worship not [any] but God. 
YArily I fear Jor.you, i f ye i vorehip any other, 
the punishment of an afflictive day in this 
world and the world to coma—B ut the chiefs 
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who disbelieved among his people replied, 
We tee thee not to be other than a man, 
like, onto us; and we see not any to hare 
followed thee oxoOpt the meaneet of ue, 
as the weavers and the cobbler* , at first thought 
(or rashly), nor do wo see yon to hare any 
excellence above u*: nay, wo imagine yon to 
be liare in your claim to the apostolic commit* 
tton. Ho said, 0 my people, tell me, if I have 
an.ovident proof from my Lord and He hath 
bestowed on mo mercy ( the gift of prophecy) 
from Himnelf which is hidden from yon, shall 
wo compel yon to receive it when ye are 
averse thereto ? We Cannot do so. And, 0 
my people, I ask .not of you any riches for 
It; namely , for delivering my message. My 
reward is not dno from any but Qod; and I 
will not drive away those who hare believed 
as ye have commanded me [becense they are 
poor people]. Verily they shall meet their 
Lord at the resurrection, and He will recom¬ 
pense them, and will exact for them [repara¬ 
tion] from those who have treated them with 
injustice , and driven .them away. But 1 tee 
yon [to be] a people who are ignorant of the 
end of your rase. And, 0 my people, who 
wiU defend me against God if I dnve.them 
away? Will ye not then consider? And I 
do not say onto yon, I have the treasfcros of 
Godi nor [do I say],. I know the things un¬ 
seen; nor do I say, Verily I am an'angel; 
nor do 1 say, of those whom your oyes con¬ 
temn, God will by no means bestow bn them 
feed: (God best knoweth what is In their 
mind*:) verily I should in that case be [one] 
of the offenders.—Thej replied, 0 Noah, thou 
hast disputed with us and multiplied disputes 
with us: now bring upon us that punishment 
wherewith thou. threatened us, if thou be of 
those that speak truth. He said, Ouly God 
will bring it upon you, if He please to hasten 
it unto you; for 1 1 is His affair , not mine: 
and ye shall not escape God: nor wiU my 
counsel profit you, if I desire to counsel you, 
if God desire to lead you into error. He is 
your Lord; and unto Him shall ye lie brought 
back.** (Sfirah xi. 27-86.) 

“ And it was said by revelation unto Noah, 
Verily there shall not believe of thy people 
[any] hut they who have already biller sd; 
therefore be not grieved for that yrhioh they 
have done," (Sfirah xi. 38.) 

M And he uttered an imprecation upon them, 
saying, 0 my .Lord, leave ubi upon the earth 
any one of the unbelievers; for if Thou leave 
them, they will lead. Thy servants into ertor, 
and will not beget [any] but a wicked, un¬ 
grateful [offspring]. 0 my Lord, forgive wo 
and my paronts (fir they were believers), and 
whomsoever entereth my bouse (my abode, or 
igy place of Worship), being a believer,, and 
the believing men, and the believing wbny>n, 
(to the day of resurrection,) and add not to the 
offenders [aught] save destruction.” (Surah 
lxxL 27-20.) 

“ And God answered his , prayer, and said, 
Construct the srk in our signt and according 
to our revelation, and speak not unto Me can- 
coming those who have off end od, to beg Me 
not to destroy them ; for they [shall be] 


drowned. And ho constructed the ark; and 
whenever a company of his people passed by 
him, they derided him* He said, If ye de¬ 
ride us, we will deride you, like as ye deride, 
when we are saved and ye are drowned, and ye 
shall know on whom shall come a punishment 
which shall render him vllo, and whom shall 
befall a lasting punishment. [Thus he was 
omptoyod] until when Our decree for their 
destruction'outne to pass, and the boxer’s oven 
overflowed with water (for this .was a signal 
unto Noah), We said, Carry into it (that is, 
into the ark) of every pair, male and female, 
of each of these descriptions , two (and it is 
related ttiat God assembled for Noah the wild 
beasts and the birds and other creatures % and he 
proceeded to put his hands upon each kind, dnd 
his right hand fell always upon the malt, and 
his left upon the female, and he carried them 
into the ark), and thy family (excepting him 
upon whom the sentence of destruction hath 
already beon pronounced, namely, Noah's 
w(fe, and his son Canaan* but Shem and Ham 
and Japheth and their three wives he took), 
and those who-have believed; but these be¬ 
lieved not with him save a few: thy were six 
men and their wives: and it is said that all who 
ukre fn the ark were eighty, half of whom were 
men and half women. Ana Noah said, Rmburk 
ye therein. In the namo of God [be] its 
course and its mooring. Verily fifty Lora Is 
very forgiving [and] morelfuL—And It mojod 
along with them amid waves like mount*!ha, 
and Noah ealied unto his son, Canaan , who 
was apart from the ark, Q my ehfld, embark 
with us, and be not with the unbelievers I 
He replied, I will betake mfi to a mountain 
which will seouro mo from the water. [Noah] 
snld, There Is nought that will seeure to-day 
from the decree of God [any] but bim on 
whom He hath mercy. And the waves inter¬ 
vened between theot; so he bueame [one] ef 
the drowned. And it was said, 0 earth, 
swallow up thy water (whereupon it drank f\ 
up, except what had descended from heaven, 
which became rivers and seat), and, O heaven, 
eease from raining /—and the water abated, 
and tlie decree was fulQlled, and it (namely, 
the i ark), rested on El-Joodee (a mountain of 
El-Jeteereh, near Ef-Al6sil) ; and it was said, 
Pordition to the offending people 1 ” (Sfirah 
xi. 39 -46.) 

‘•And Noah oalled upon his Lord, ami 
said, 0 my Lord, verily my son is of my 
family, and Thou hast promised me to save 
them, and verily Thy promise is truo, ard 
Thou art the most just of those who exer¬ 
cise-judgment. God replied, 0 Noah, verily 
he is not of thy family who should be saved, or 
of the people of thy religion Verily U (namely, 
thine asking Me to saw him) is not a rigiiteous 
act; for he was an unbeliever, and. there * is 
no safety for tie unbeliever s; therefore ask 
not of Me that wherein thou bast no know¬ 
ledge. I admonish tbee, lest tLou become 
[one] of the ignorant.— Noah said, Q ray 
Lord, I beg Thee to preeorve me from asking 
Thee that wherein I have no knowtsdge: ana 
if Thou do not forgive me aitd havo lot/oy 
upon me, I shall be of tho*>e who suffer lose. 
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—■It was said, 0 Noah, 0ascend from the ark % 
with peace from Us, and blessings, upon thee 
and upon peoples [that shall proceed] from 
those who are with thee m *he ark (that it, 
their believing posterity) t but peoples [that 
shell proceed] frgm those who art with thee 
We will porznit to enjoy the provisions of this 
world: then a painful punishment shall be¬ 
fall them from Us, in the world to come; they 
being unbelievers." (Surah xi. 47-60.) 

The commentator, al-Baiguwi, gays that 
Noah went into the ark on the tenth of Rajab, 
and came out of it on the tenth of Muharrum j 
which therefore becamo a fast: ho that the 
whole time of Noah's being in the ark, accord¬ 
ing to him, was six months; and that Noah 
was two years in building the ark, which was 
framed of Indian plane-tree; that it was 
divided into three stories, of which the lower 
was designed for the boasts, the middle one 
for the men and women, and the upper for 
the birds; and tho men were separated from 
tho women by the body of Adam, which Noah 
had taken into the ark. 

NOMOS. Greek v6po%. [nahus.j 

NOSE, Cutting off. There is re¬ 
taliation for cutting off a nose: a nose for a 
nose. (Hiday ah, vol. iy. p. 294.) 

NUBCWAU (V). “Prophecy." 

The office or work of a nabx or prophet. 
[hbophet*.] 

NUH (c>»). [noah.] 

ax-NUJABA* the pi. of 

Najib. “ The Excellent ones.” According to 
the $&fu. forty saintly characters who always 
exist on earth fer the benefit of its people. 
(Seo Kashshafu ’l-Iftilahat in loco.) [abdal.] 

NU'MAN (fc)Wai). The name of 

several of the Kings of Hiri* Nu’man V. is 
celebrated in the annals of the history of 
Arabia, because his reign approached close 
upon the rise of Isl&m, and he was the patron 
of seyeral poets of renown, who have cele¬ 
brated his name. (See Muir's Life of Maho¬ 
met, Ut ed., Intro, p. clxxxi.) 

Nu'man is also the popular title of the 
Imam Ab& Hanifah. [uamutau.] 

NTJMRGD (^jei). [ximrod.] 
NON (gy). The letter N which 

occurs at the commencement of the Lxvinth 
Surah of the Qurlan. The meaning of which 
is acknowledged by all ooiumentators to be a 
mystery. 


Al-Baixlwi says it is supposed that aim 
either means an inkstand, referring to tho 
pen of the first Terse, or a fish, referring to 
that which swallowed Jonah mentioned in 
the 48th Terse of this Surah, but he thinks it 
is merely an initial letter, the meaning of 
which is unknown to mortal mau. 

NUPTIAL FEAST. [waumah, 

KURBUOB.] 

an-NUQABA’ (.WjuII), the pi. of 

P/aqib. “ Tho Watchmen.” According to 
the $ufia, they are three hundred persons 
who are eyer to be found in the world, and 
who are engaged in its enlightenment. (See 
Kitdbu ' t-Ta'rifat , in toco.) [abdal.] 

NUQtMJ ’Z-ZABlB £,*). 

11 Infusion of raisins.* 1 Water in which raisins 
are stooped until it becomes sweet and is 
affdoted in its substance. It is a prohibited, 
liqnor. (Hamilton's Hi day ah, vol. iv. p. 169.) 

an-NUR “The Light.” 

One of the ninety-nine names or attributes of 
God. It ooours in the Qur'in, Sfirah xxir. 
85 

“ God is the Light of the Heavens and of 
the Earth. His Light is like a niche in which 
is a lamp—the lamp encased in glass—the 
glass, as U wore, a glistening star. From a 
blessed tree is it lighted, the olive neither of 
the East nor the West, whose oil would 
well nigh shine out, eyen though fire touched 
it not 1 It is light upon light God guideth 
whom He will to His light, and God setteth 
forth parables to men, for God Knowetb all 
things." 

NOB-I-MUHAMMADI 

Persian for 44 The Light of Muhammad." The 
original essence of Muhammad. known in 
Arabio as the Hagigatu ’l-Mubamtnadiyah, 
under which titlo the subject is disouesed in 
this dictionary. [haqiqatu 'l-muhamma- 
ditak.] 

NCRU ’L-ANWAR (.U« .j). 

“ The Light of Light*.” A title given ii the 
Diyine Being. (See 4 Abdu 'r-Raxxaq's Diet. 
of$u/'i Terms.) 

NUZOL (Jyvf). “Descent.” (1) 

The portions of tne Qur'&n as they were de¬ 
clared by Muhammad to haye descended 
from heayen by the hand of Gabriel 
(9) Property whioh falls to the state from 
default of heir, or which has been confis¬ 
cated. 
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OATH. Arabic yamtn (($*♦*), pi. 

yamtnat , aimnn. The teaching of the Quran 
with reference to an oath. Lb expressed in the 
following Yerees:— 

Surah ii. 225: “ God will not punish you 
for an inconsiderate word in your oath, hut 
he will punish you for that which your 
hearts hare assented to.” 

Surah y. 91: “ Qod will not punish you for 
an inconsiderate word in your oaths, but he 
will punish you in regard to an oath taken 
seriously. Its expiation shall be to feed ten 
poor persons with such moderate food as ye 
feed your own families with, at to clothe 
them ; or to set free a captive. But he who 
cannot find means shall fast three days.” 

Sarah xti. 96 : “ Take not your oaths be¬ 
tween you deoeitiully.” 

The followi.ig is the teaching of Muham¬ 
mad, as given in the Traditions 

“ Whoever swears to a thing and says, * If 
it please God,’ and acts contrary to his oath, 
it is no aim” 

“Swear not by idols or by your own 
fathers.” t 

“8wear not by God except it be to the 
♦ruth." 


“ Whoever swears by the prayers or by the 
fast, or by tho pilgrim ago, is not a Muslim.” 

The Prophet used generally to swear in 
these words: “ No, by tho Turner of Hearts.” 

According to the Hiddyah (Hamilton's ed., 
voi vi., pp. I, 2), yamtn is constituted oy the 
use of the name of Almighty God, or by any 
of those appellations by which the Deity is 
generally known or understood. 

False oaths are of three kinds:— 

(l) AU Yaminu 7- Ghamus . 

An oath taken concerning a thing already 
past, in which is conveyed an intentional false¬ 
hood on the part of the swearer: such an oath 
is highly sinful, tho Prophet having declared 
— ( Whosoever sweareth falsely, the same shall 
be condemned to hell.” 


(2) At-Yaminu 'bmuntaqid 
jJUufl). An oath taken concerning a matter 
which is to come. Thus, a man swears 
that he will do such a thing, or he will not 
do such a thing, and where be fails in this, 
expiation is incumbent upon him, wbleh ex¬ 
piation i» established on the authority of the 
sacred writings. 

(8) Yambvt H-Laghw An 

oath taken concerning an incident or transac¬ 
tion already past, where the swearer believe* 
that the matter to which he thus bears tes¬ 
timony aocords with wbat he swears, though 
it should happen to be actually otherwise; in 
which case it may be hoped from the divino 
mercy that the swearer will not be condemned 
tor suoh an oath. 


The expiation, or Jfcq/faraA, is of no avail 
for the Yaminu V- Ghamus . but it is necos- 
sary for the Yaminu 'f-mavaqid. It oon- 
sists of either feeding or clothing ten poor 
persons, or releasing a Muslim captive. 

The Muslim law with regard to oaths is a 
modification of the Talmudic law, for from 
tho Divine lew the Jewish doctors deduced 
marry special cases of perjury, which are thus 
classified:— 

(1) Jus jurandum promo irtum, a rash or 
inconsiderate oath for the future, or a false 
assertion respecting the past (Lev. v. 4). 

(2) Vanum, an absurd contradictory asser¬ 
tion. 

(8) Depotiii, breach of contract denied 
(Lev. xlx. 11). 

(41 Dutimonii, judicial perjury (Lev. v. 1). 
(H. W. P. in Smith** Diet, of the Bible.) 

The Mosaic law admitted expiation in the 
ease of rash or forgotten oaths, vide Lev. v. 
4, but the Yaminu * l-mun'aqid of Muham¬ 
madan law allows a much greater latitude, 
for it applies to all vows or oaths excepting 
those intentionally false made with regard to 
future evonts. « 

The teaching of Mnlpammadan jurists on 
the subject of oaths and vows, exhibits that 
reservatio mentalis of Muhammadan morality 
whiob is so similar to that of the Jewish 
Rabbis, and whi<;h was condemned by Jesus 
Christ in St. Matt, xxiii. 16. 

Sunni writers on jurisprudence say that an 
oath should be expressed by such attributes 
of the Deitv as are commonly used in swear¬ 
ing, such as the power, or the glory, or the 
might of God, beoause an oath is usually ex¬ 
pressed under one or other of those qualities; 
and the sense of yosim, viz. “ strength,” is by 
this means ohtained, sines as the swearer be¬ 
lieves in the power, glory, and might, and 
ojkher attribute* of the Deity, it follows that 
the mention of these attributes only is suf¬ 
ficient to strengthen the resolution in the 
performance of the aot vowed, or the avoid¬ 
ance thereof. 

If a man swear “by the knowledge of 
God,” it does not constitute an oath, because 
an oath expressed by the knowledge of God 
is not in use; moreover, by “knowledge” is 
frequently fmpliod merely that whiob is 
known; and in this sense the word knowledge 
is not expreesivo either of the name of God, 
or of any of His attributes. In the same 
manner, should a person swear “by tho 
wrath of God,” or “ by the mercy of God,” it 
does not constitute an oath, because an oath 
is not commonly expressed by any of those 
attributes: moreover, by the word rahmak 
is sometimes understood “ rain,” and “ hea- 
▼eh ” is also occasionally expressed by that 
term; and by the word Ghats is understood 
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“punishment'*; and nono of those aro eithor 
appellations or attributes of the Deity. 

If a person swear by another name than 
that of God*—such as “the Prophet," or 
** the Holy Temple,” this does not constitute 
an oath, as the Prophet has Said, “ if any 
man among you take an oath, he must swear 
“ by Ibe name of God, or else his oath is 
voidj” If a person swoar by the Qur'an, it 
does not constitute An oath, although the 
Qur on be the word of God, because men do 
not swear by the Qur'an. The oompiler of 
the Uutayah observes that this is where the 
swonrer only says, “ by the PropbQt," or “ by 
the reiaple,” or “ by tho Qur'an,” but if the 
swearer say, “ If I Act oontrary to what I 
now say. may I be deprived ♦ of the Prophet,*" 
or “ of the temple," or “ of tho Qur'an,” this 
constitutes an oath, because such privation 
would reduce the swearer to the state of an 
infidel, and the suspension of infidelity upon 
a condition amounts to yanun. 

Aba Hanif ah alleges that if a man phould 
swear “ by the troth of God,” this does not con¬ 
stitute an oath, and in this Imfim Muhammad 
eoiuoidef. There are two opinions of Abu 
Yusuf recorded on this point. According to 
one, it is not an oath j but according to the 
other it is an oath, because truth is uno of 
the attributes of the Deity, signifying the 
certainty of the divine oxiatence, and hence it 
is the same as if tho swearer were to say, “ by 
God, the truth 1 * and as oaths are common 
undoi this mode of expression, so an oath is 
hereby constituted. The argument of imam 
Muhammad and Abu JJanifah is that ttie 
torui “ the truth,” as here expressed, relates 
merely to the identity of. the godhead as the 
object of obedience, and hence an oath thus 
expressed appears tq be taken by that which 
is neither an appellation nor an attribute of 
God. The lenmod jurists, however, say that 
if a person express himself thus, M by tho 
truth I will do so and so,” this constitutes au 
oath, because the truth is one of tho appel¬ 
latives or proper names of God. Dut it a 

S eraon were to say, “I will do this truly,” it 
oes not amount to an oath, because the word 
truly can only be taken, in this case, as a 
oorroboration or confirmation of the promise 
contained in the speech, being the same as 
if* he were to say, “I shall do this indeed.” If 
a man say, “ I swear," or “ I vow," or •* I 
testify," whether the words “by God” be 
snperadded or not, il constitutes ap oath, be¬ 
cause such words are commonly used in 
swearing; the use . of them in the present tense 
is undisputed: and they are also sometimes 
used in the-juturs top**, where the oontexl 
admits of a construction in the present ; and 
attestation amounts to an path, as in that 
sonse it occurs in tho stored writings. Now 
swearing M by the hums vt Qod 9 is both ous- 
tomary and oouformable to the divine ordi¬ 
nances, but without ths name of God it is 
forbidden. When it so occurs, therefore, it 
must be oonstrued into a lawful oath; hence 
some say that intention ia not requisite in it; 
others, however, allege that the intention is 
essential, because the words here recited bear 


tho construction of a promise, that ia, they 
admit ot being received as applying to tk? 
future, and alio of being taken as a vow 
wiihput the namo of God. 

If a person, speaking in the Persian lan¬ 
guage, wore to say, “I swear by God," K 
amounts to an oath, because boro the Idiom 
confinoa the expression solely to the present; 
but if ho were to say simply, “I swear," 
somo allege that this does not constitute an 
oath, if ho wore to say, “ I swear by the 
divorce of my wife,” this is not an oath, as in 
oath is not so expressed in praotice. 

If a man in swearing say ** by the age " or 
“ the existence of God,” it constitutes an oath, 

' because the age or existence of God signifies 
his eternity, whioh is one of his attributes. 

If a person should say, “'If I do this may 
I be a Jew, or a Ohristian, or an infidel," it 
constitutes an oath; because, as the swearer 
has m*de the condition a sign of infidelity, 4 
follows that he k conseious'oc his obligation 
to avoid tho condition; and this obligation is 
possible, by making it an oath, in suctra way 
as to render unlawful to himself that whioh is 
lawful. And if the oath relate- to anything 
which he has done in the time past, as if he 
were to say, “ If I have done so may I be a 
Jow or an infidel," and so forth, thk is jaaii- 
nu 7- (rhamuSf or “ perjury.” Ths sweater is 
not, howovor, in this case made 4 Jew or an 
infidel, because tbo words M may I he an in- 
1 fidel," ami so forth, relate to somo future in* 

| definite period. Some, on the contrary, have 
* alleged that he .becomes actually as an in- 
! fidel,” because the penalty whioh tha swearer 
| imprecates upon himself relates to the present 
inMant of his testimony, being the same as if 
he were to say, “I am a Jew," Ac. Bui the 
majority of doctors say, the swearer does not 
become a Jew or infidel in either of the oases, 
eithor hi that of a vow with rospeot to the 
future , or an oath regarding the past, provided 
he cohsidor this merely as a form of swear^ 
ing. But if he believe that by thus swearing 
he fully subjects himself to the penalty ex¬ 
pressed, he suffers Accordingly, in either 
lnstanoo, because he appears consenting to 
infidelity, on account of having ventured upon 
a tiling by the commission of which he con¬ 
ceives that he may be rendered au infideL 
If a person say, “if J do this, may. the 
anger of God fall upon me," this does not 
constitute a vow, as not being a customary 
mode of expression for that purpose. And so 
also, if a person,were to say, “May I U au 
adulterer or a drunkard or an usurer," because 
these are not generally understood or received 
as forms of swaaring. 

The following are considered the mt.it 
solemn and binding methods of taking so 
oath:— 

1. Baying three times “by the Great 
God." 

2. Taking the Qur in and saying, M by what 
this contains of the word of God." 

*8. By placing a sword on the Qur'ftn. 

4. By saying, “I Impose upon myseU 
divorcement." 

Muhammad himself was rather givon to 
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swearing, and the Qur'&n is fall of wild oaths, 
one of the moot terrible of which, according 
to the Prophet's own words, is to 41 swear hy 
the setting stars." (Sftrah It!. 74.) 

Bnrokhardt, in his notes on the Bedouin 
Arabs, saps that these ohildron of tho desert 
often take hold of the middle of a tent pole 
and swear by the Ufe of the tent and its 
owners. 

As might be expected, from the example 
set them by their Prophet, Muhammadans 
are commonly guilty of taking God's name 
in Tain by swearing upon every petty occa¬ 
sion. Like tbe*/4<a Ain of the Greeks, the 
word is hardly eYer ont of their months. 

[For further information on the subject 
of Oaths, see Hamilton's Hidayah, book vL; 
the Durru U-Muk/itar, the Raddu 'l-Afuht&r , 
and the FnUhom-i-'A lamgiri, in /oca, in which 
there are chapters devoted to the considera¬ 
tion of oaths and vows made under all cir- 
camstancee bf life, e.o* with respeet to enter¬ 
ing places of residence; witn regard to 
iM&dt ; with respoct to eating and drinking, 
speaking and conversing; of vows iir manu¬ 
mission and divoi ce j with respect to buying 
and selling, marriage, olothlng, woaring orna¬ 
ments, striking, Rilling, the paymont of 
money, Ao, do.] 


OATH, The administration of an. 
An oath in a court of justice is not worthy 
of credit unless it be taken in the name of 
God, because Muhammad said, 41 Whosoever 
takes an oath otherwise than in the name 
of God, is most certainly a polytheist.” It 
is incumbent upon the QMh or judgo, to 
request the swearer to corroborate hie ostb 
by reciting some of the attributes of God. 
Por example, 44 1 sweat by Ged, the Righ¬ 
teous, the Knower of Secrets," Ac. A defen¬ 
dant must not be required to swear-by divorce 
or emancipation, as if he should say: M If it 
be true my wife is divorced, Or my slave is 
free." 

If an oath be administered to a Jew, he 
should lay, ** I swear by Ged who revealed 
the Taurdt to Mosos.” 

If to a Christian, ho should say, 4, .I 
swear by God who reroaled the Infil to 
Jesus." 

If to a MajdsT or Are-worshipper, he should 
•ay, u 1 swear by God who created fire." 


An oath cannot be administered to an idola¬ 
ter otherwise than in the name of God, in ac¬ 
cordance with this verse in the Qur'an, “ If 
ve ask of them who hath created you, verily 
they will say God Almighty." (Sftrah xxxix. 
89 .} 

An oath cannot be Administered to infidels 
in their places of worship, because the Qfixl is 
not allowed to. enter such a place. This 
applies to the pluses of worship of the Jews 
ana Christians as well at of Idolaters. (2?iV 
dSsstoA, voL ii. p. 77.) 

Women are not In Muslim law (aa in Jewish, 
MtsAna SM . iv» 1), forbidden to bear wit¬ 
ness on oath. 


OBSEQUIES OP THE DEAD. 

[jANAzeir.] 
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OFFENCE AGAINST THE PER- 

SON. [jikataii.] 

OFFERINGS. The Arabic word 
*a*r (*&) is often used for an offer¬ 
ing, but in its strict thoological moaning it 
expressed a vow. Khairdt (**>1^), pL of 
Khnir % is used for ordinary (tots of oharJty. 
Sadat/ah (JJa*) alto expresses the sathe 

meaning. Niydz ()M) ** an offering to a 
saint. Zakdt (fyfj), the legal. alms. 

(For an account of these offerings refer to 
the words.] 

OHUD. [tjrud.] 

OLD TESTAMENT. AUAhlu 'L 
*AtUi Mohammad, in 

hit Qur'an, professes to receive all the in¬ 
spired books of the Old Testament. (See 
Sftrah il. ISO: 44 We believe in God, and whkt 
has been revealed to us, and what has been re¬ 
vealed to Abraliam, and Ishmael, ahd l£aac, and 
Jacob, and the Tribes, and what .was brought 
unto tho Prophots from their Lard: and we 
wilt not distinguish betwoeo any of them, 
and nnto Him aro we resigned ” (V.e. Muslims). 
Bnt there is no ovidenoe that Muhammad 
had oter soon the Jewish Scriptures, ae now 
reoeivod by both Jews and Christiana. In the 
Qur'an, he mentions the Tour at of Moses, 
the Zabdr (Psalms) of David, and makes 
soveral reference? to the historical portions 
of the Old Testament; but Jonah is the 
only name amongst the writers of the pro¬ 
phetical books (either greater or minor), of 
the Olcl Testament scriptures, mentioned in 
the Qor'in. 

Muhammadan writers say there have been 
124,000 prophets, but only eight of these 
have bpen apostles to whom the Almighty • 
has revealed books, and that only pne hun¬ 
dred portions, or suAif/*, and four books, or 
loutubt have been given to mankind. % Ten 
portions to Adam, the first of the prophet^, 
fifty to Seth (not - onco mentioned in the 
Qur'kn), thirty to Idris or Enoch, and ten to 
Abraham. One book to .Moses, another to 
David, another to Jesos, and the fourth to 
Muhammad. 

Six of the prophets are snid to haye 
brought in new laws which successively 
abrogated* the preceding, namely .Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Moham¬ 
mad. 

It is impossible to read the Qur'iin carefully 
without arriving at tho conclusion that Mu¬ 
hammad derived his knowledge of tho events 
of Old Testament scriptures rather from the 
R&bbins* atad their Talx&udio teaching, than 
from the inspired text itself. Mr. Emanuel 
Deutsch truly says: M Judaism forms the 
kernel 6f Muhammadanism, both general and 
special. It seems as if he (Muhammad) had 
breathed from his childhood almost the. air of 
contemporary Judaism, Such Jndahm .as Ur 
found by us crystallised in the Talmud* the 
Tarpirn, and the Midrae.” (Literary Remains, 
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The following Old Testament characters 
are mentioned by name in the Qur'an:— 

Aaron, Harun \ Abel, Habit: Gain, Qubit ; 
Abraham, Ibrahim ; Adam, Adam ; Terah, 
Azar\ Korah, Qarun ; David, Dd'ud\ Goliath, 
Jalit\ Enoch, Idris ; Elias, //yds; Elijah 
Alyasa* (at-Yusa*): Ezra, i Utair\ Gabriel, 
Jioril ; Gog. Ydjuj ; Magog, Mijuj :I*eao, 
Ishaq ; Ishmael, I$md*\l \ Jacob, Ya'qub ; 
Josoph, \uiuf; Job, Aiyub\ Jonah, Yunus \ 
Joshua, YMa*; Korah, Qdrim; Lot, Lit ; 
Michael, A (ikd*il\ Moses, Musd\ No&h, Nub ; 
Pharaoh, Firaun j Solomon, Suluiman ; Saul, 
Tdtut, 

The following incidents of Old Testament 
history are related in the Qur*in, with a 
strange want of aoonraoy and a large admix¬ 
ture of Talmudic fable :— 

Aaron makes a calf. Sfirah xl 90. 

Osin and Abel. Surah v. 80. 

Abraham visited by Angels. Silrah xl 72, 
xv. 51. 

Abraham ready to sacrifice his son. Sfirah 
xxxvil 101. 

Adam, his falL Sfirah vii. 18, ii. 84. 

Korah and his ootnpany. Sfirah xxviii. 76, 
xxix. 88, xl. 25k 

Creation of the world. Sfirah xvi. 8, xiii. 
8, xxxv. 1,18. 

David's praise of God. Sfirah xxxiv. 10. 

Deluge. Sfirah Ur. 0 f lxix. 11, xl. 49. 

Jacob goes to Egypt Sfirah xR 100. 

Jonah and the flsn. Sfirah vL 86, x. 96, 
xxxvii. 189, lxviiL 48. 

Joseph's history. Sfirah vL 84, xU. 1, 
xL 86. 

Manna and quails given. Sfirah vii. 160, 
xx. 88. 

Moses strikes the rock. Sfirah vii 160. 

Noah's ark. Sfirah xi. 40. 

Pharoah. Sfirah il 4**, r, 76, xliii. 45, 
xl. 88. 

Solomon's Judgment Sfirah xxl 78. 

Queen of Sheba. Sfirah xxvii. 28. 

The eompiler of the Kashfu 'g-Zvnin 
(ed. Plfigel, vol il p. 458, artiolo, Taurat) 
attempts an acoount of the Old Testament 
scriptures. 

He divides the whole into four sections, and 
gives the names of the books as follows:— 

(1) The Taurat, or the Five Books of 

Moses. 


(2) Yasha* (Joshua). 

Si/nt H-Hukkdm (Judges). 

ShanriPil (Samuel). 

Sijru V- Mutuk (Kings). 

(8) iSA^pd (Isaiah). 

Irmiyd (Jeremiah). 

Hizqit (Esekiel). 

Vwmi (Jonah). 

(4) Ta’rihh- A history from Adam to the 
building of the Temple. 

Mazimbr (Psalms). 

Aiyub (Job). 

AmiH (Proverbs). 

Ahbdru *l-Hukkdm gabla H-Mutuk 


(Ecclesiastes). 

Nashffid li-Sulaiman (Song of Solo¬ 
mon) 

ffikmah (Wisdom). 


An-Nawdh (Lamentations) 

Urdshair (Esther) 

Dduyat (Daniel) 

4 Usair (Esdras) 

[fbophbts, txueat, sabub.} 

OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, 

The testimony of the Qur'an to the. The re¬ 
ferences in the Qur'an to the aaered scrip¬ 
tures of the Jews and Christians are very 
many, and in all oases Muhammad refers to 
these sacred writings with tbs highest respeot 
and veneration. He * acknowledges their in¬ 
spiration, admits the existence of suoh docu¬ 
ments in his own day, and appeals to them hi 
support of his own mission. 

Tno following vorses of ths Qur’an, in 
which there are references to the Old and 
New Testament, have been placed In chrono¬ 
logical order, and the translations given are 
for the matt part from Sir William Muir's 
Manual ou “ The Coran,* published by tbo 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge:— 

Sfirah lxxxvil 18: 44 Verily this is in tha 
books of yore; the books of Abraham and 
Moses." 

Surah liil 87-40: 41 Hath he not been told 
of that whioh is in the pages of Moses, and 
of Abraham who aoted faithfully f That a 
burdened soul shall not bear another's bur¬ 
den, and that there shall he nothing ( imuutod ) 
to a wan, but that which he himself hath 
wrought," do. 

Sfirah xxxil 88-85: 44 And verily We gave 
Moses the book: wherefore be not In doubt 
as to the reoeption thereof, and We made it a 
direction to the Israelites. And We made 
from among them leaden who should direct 
according to Our command, whan they wars 
steadfast, and believed in Our signs. Verily 
thy Lord, he will Judge between hem on the 
Day of Resurrection as to that concerning 
whioh they disagree." 

Sfirah liv. 48: 44 Are your unbeliever! ( Ye 
Makktms) better than those (».#. of ths days of 
Noah, Lot, Motts, |*c., Just referred to/) or is 
there an immunity for you in the Scrip¬ 
tures r 

Sfirah xxxiv. 80: 44 And the unbelievers 
say:—-We will not believe in this Quran, nor 
in that (ioAicA teas repeated) before it." 

Surah xli 45: 44 And verily We geve Moses 
the book, end they fell to variance concern¬ 
ing it." 

Sfirah xlv. 15,16: 44 And verily We gave the 
children of Israel the book, and wisdom, and 
propheoy, and We nourished them with plea¬ 
sant food, and We exalted them above the 
rest of the world; and We gave them plain 
directions in the matter (of rtHgiom ;) and 
they fell not to variance until after divine 
know lodge (or the Revelation,) lied oome 
unto them, out of Jealousy among themselves. 
Verily, thy Lord will dooide between them 
on tho Day of Judgment, concerning that 
about which they disagree." 

Sfirah xxxvii. 84: 44 Verily when It is said 
unto them ’.—There is nc God but the Lord; 
they arrogantly reply,—What I shall we give 
np our gods for a pnrenxied poet ? Nay, he 
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cometh with the truth, end attesteth (the decided botween them. Aqd verily the f the* 
Revelations,) of the (former) apostles." here inherited the Hook after thim ire in a 

SUrah xxxrii. 114: “ And ▼erily we were perplexing doqbl respecting the seme, -Where* 

grecfoni *o Jtoeee and Aaron, and eared them 16re invite (men unto the true faith), and stand 

and the / people from great tribulation; and fast ae thou hiet been commanded, and follow 

We brought them assistance, and they were not tboir deeiree. And say, 7 belie re in what- 

the conquerors ; and We gate them the per- ever books God hath retealed, and I am con¬ 
spicuous book, and directed them Into the manded to decide between yon** God is our 

right way*" Lord, and your Lord. To ns will/6* recta**/} 

SUrah xxvi 194 : “ Verily it (the Qurln) Js our works t-to you, yours. There is no grsuna 

a revelation from the Lord of creation; the of dispute between us and -you. God will 

faithful Spirit bath caused it to descend on gather Us together, and to Him shall be the 

ihy heart* that thou mightestbe one ef the return." 

warners in the plain Arable tongue. And Sttmb xl. 95, 56: 44 And verfly We gays 
yerily it !s in the former Scriptures. What I unto Moses guidance, and We caused the 

is it not a Sign unto them that the wise men Children of Israel to inherit the book,—a 

of the Children of Israel recognize it? " guide and an admonition Unto people of under- 

Surah llri. IS: N And wfajn they refuse standing hearts. Wherefore be patient* for 

to bo guided thereby* they say;—this is an the promise of God is true, and ask pardon 
antiquated lie. Yet preceding it there Is the for thy •in/’dro. 

Book Cf Moses, a guide and a mercy; and SUrah xl 72:.“ They who Tejeet the book 
this Qur'an is a book attesting (previous Reve* and that which We hare sent our messengers 

/dtion), in the Arable tongue, to warn the with (the Old and New Testament they 

transgreeeora, and glad tidings to the rlgh- shall know; when the eellars shall be on 
teens." their necks, and the chains by which they. 

Sfttah x|rl 30: “And (c all to mind) when shall be dragged into hell;—then shall they 

We canted a company of the Genii to turd be burned in-the Are." 

aside!unto thee that they might hear the SUrah xxe. 86: “And yerily We gave 
Qur’in; And, when they were present thereat, ■ Mosee the book, and We appointed his bro- 
they aaid,—Give ear. And when H Wat ther Aaron his helper." 
ended, they ret a rued to their people as 8ftrah xx. 1$2: “And they (ihe Qpraish) 
wsrner*; they said;—-Oh our people I eerily say*—* If he doth not bring us a sign from 

we hate heart a book revealed after Moses, his Lord (we will not heHsvey What I hath 

attesting the reyelation that preoedeth H; it hot an evident demonstration oome unto them 
leadetb to the truth, and unto the straight in the former pages ? "• 
path.” SUrah xlik 48: “And ask those efOur 

SUrah Xxxt, 95 : “ And If they rejeot thee. Apoatlea wham Wa hare tent before thao, 

yerily they who preceded them rejected whether We hate appointed any besidea ihe 

(their prophets), who brought them clear Merciful, as a God whom they should wor- 

signs, and writ mgs, and the enlightening ship." 

book." • SUrah xxi. Ill; “Itis not a story fabri 

8Urah xxxr. 81: “ And that whieh We hare oated, bnt an attestation of (the revelation) 

revealed unto thee is the truth, attesting that which is before it, and an explanation of 

which preoedeth It." eyery matter, a guide and a mercy to the 

SUrah xlx. 11: “Oh John! take the book people that believe.* 

(the Tiurttl with power ?—and We gare'him SUrah xl 17, 18: V These are they for 
wisdom while a child." whom there it no portion in the bext life but 

SUrah xlx. 28, 2V: “And she (Mary) Are:-and that wmoh they hark, done shall 

pointed to.him (lhe infant Jesus :) they said. perish therein; yatn will that be which they 

—flow shall we speak with a child in the have wrought. What! (shall such a one be 

cradle? (The infant Jesus) said —yerily I emtai unto him) who prdeeedeth upon a plain 

am the servant oi- God; he hath given me direction frpm bis Lord; and a witness Jrom 

the book (»A the Gospel), and made me a him (i.e. from the Lord) attendeth him, and 

prophet." before him («** it) is the Book of Moses .a 

SUrah xlii. 1: “ Thus doth God. the glorious guide and a meroy. H 
and the wist, communicate inspiration' Unto SUrah xl 8t “ And. verily We gave Moses 
thee, as he did unto those that preceded thee." tlio book, and they fell to tarianoe regarding 

SUrah xlH. 12: “He bath omaihed unto B. Aud bad not the word gone forth from 

yon the* religion which he offtnmanded onto thy Lord, curtly the matter had been decided 

Noah, and which We bay# rbvealed unto between theta; and eerily they are in per- 

thee, and which We commanded unto Abra- pitting doubt concerning the same." 

bam, Motes, and Jcsnt;—saying, Maintain SUran x. 8?*.“And tills Qur’ln is not such 
the ((ms) religion, and be not at variance that it could have been fabricated by. other 
therein." than God; bnt it it an attestation of that (t.e.. 

, 8Arah xlii. 14, 15: “And they did not of those iscripturet) which preeede it, and an 

differ until after the knowledge (of Divine explanation of the book,—there is no -doubt 

Revelation) came, unto them, rebelHously therein,—from the Lord, of creation. What! 

aknong themselves: and unless the word had will they say, he (Muhammad) bath forged 

gone forth from thy Lord (respiting them) it? 8ay,—then bring a Surah like unto it." 

until a Axed time, verily the matter had been SUrah x. 98: 44 If thon art In donbt regard- 

56 
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Ixig that which We hart Mni down onto thee, 
then ask those who read the book (mealed) 
before thee. Verily the truth hath oome 
unto thee from thy Lord; be not therefore 
amongst those that doubt.** 

Sfirah vi. 20: M Those to whom We hare 
given the bobk recognize him as they recog¬ 
nise their own sons. They that have destroyed 
their own tools, these believe not.’* 

Sarah vi. 90: 44 These are they u» whom 
We have given the book, and wisdom, and 
propheoy, and if these (the Quraish ) disbelieve 
the same, verily We have fiveu it in trust 
unto a people who are not disbelievers there¬ 
in. These are they whom God hath guided; 
wherefore persevere in the gaidanoe of 
thorn." 

Surah vi. 92: 11 And they do not esti¬ 
mate God with a just estimation, when they 
•ay,—God hath not senv down—(is. rerouted, 
anything to Man. Say, who sent down the 
book, which Moses brought, a light and a 
direction to mankind 'i To (var. read they ) 
make (or transcribe) it upon sheets of paper 
whioh ye (or they) show, and ye (or they) 
conceal mnch: and ve are taught that whioh 
ye knew not, neither did your fathers. 3ay, 
—God: then leave them to sport in their 
follies. * 

Sfirah vi 93: * And this book We have 
revealed,—blessed,—certifying the truth of 
that (revelation) whioh preoedeth it, end that 
thou mightest admonish the people of the 
city (Mekkah) and thoac around it. 

Sfirah vi. 114: 11 He it is that hath sent 
down to yon the book, explaining (all 
things \) and those to whom We have given 
the book know that it (the Qtdan) hath been 
sent down from thj Lord In troth Wherefore, 
be not thon (0 Muhammad) among thoae that 
doubt." 

Surah vi. 124 : 11 And when a verse cometb 
nuto them, they say,—We will not believe 
until there is brought unto ns (a revelation) 
like unto that which the apostles of God 
brought." 

Surah vl 164: “ Then We gave Motes the 
book complete as te whatever Is excellent, 
and an explanation of every matter, and a 
direction and a mercy, if haply they might 
believe in the meeting of their Lord." 

Surah vi. 165: 44 And this book (the Qur an) 
We have sent down,—bledeed; wherefore 
follow it, and fear God, if haply ye may find 
meroy; lest ye should say,—Verily the Scrip¬ 
ture hath been revealed to two people (A* 
Jewe and Christians) before * us, mid we are 
ignorant of their readingor lest ye should 
say,—If the Scripture had been revealed to 
ua, we surely would have followed its direc¬ 
tion better than they; and now verily a clear 
exposition hath come auto yon from your 
Lord, • direction and mercy," Ac. 

Surah xxviiL 44: 44 And verily We gave 
Moses the book, after that We had destroyed 
the former generations,—an enlightenment 
note mankind, and a direction, ana a mercy, 
if haply they might be admonished." 

Surah xxviii. 47 : 44 And thou wort not on 
the aide of Mount Sinai, when We called out 


(to Moses s) but (thou art) a mercy from t 
Lord, that thou mayeet admonish e peo; 
unto whom no waraer hath oome before th 
if percbanco they may receive admonition; 
and lest, if there befall them a calamity I 
the evil works they have committed, th 
should sey,—Oh Lord 1 if thou hadst sent ut 
us a prophet, wo had followed thy revc 
tions, and been of the number of the believe 
And now that the truth hath oome unto vh< 
from us, they say,—if there were to oome 
revelation) like unto that which came ui 
Motes (ire shouhl believe). What I do th 
not disbelieve in that which was given m 
Moses heretofore; they say,—two impoatui 
that mutually assist one another; and th 
aay,—verily we reject them both. Say. 
bring a book from God that guideth m« 
aright than these two, if ye be true; and 
they answer not,** Ac. 

Siirsb xxviii. 58: ‘‘Those to whom 1 
have given the Scripture before it (i.e. 6$/i 
the Qur'an,) beliove therein; and when It (i 
Qur'an) is read uuto them, they say,—We 1 
lievo in it; verily it is the truth from o 
Lord, surely we were Muslims from before. 

Surah xxiii. 26: “And rerily We ga 
Moses the hook, if haply they might bo « 
rooted; and We made the eon of Mary ai 
his mother a sign," Ac. 

Bilrah xxi. 7: 44 And We lent not bef<> 
thee (as Apostles) other than men who 
Wo Inspired: ask, therefore, the peoplo 
the Scripture, if ye know H not.** 

Sfirah xxi. 49: “ And verily We gave Mos 
and Aaron the distinction (al-Furqdn), and 
light, and an admonition to the pious.—the. 
who fear their Lord in seorot, aud wl 
train bio for the hour (of Judgment). Th 
blessed admonition also We have sent dowi 
will ye therefore deny it ? ** 

Surah xxi. 106: 44 And verily We h*\ 
writtou in the Psaluis, after the Law, th 
1 my servants, th# righteous, shall inherit ti 
earth." 

Bfirah xvii. 2: 44 And We gave Moses tl 
book, and made it a direction to tbe Ohildrt 
of lereel, (saying)—Take ye not other that 
Me for a patron." 

Surah xvii. 4,6, and 7: “ And We deolari 
in the book, in respect of the Children • 
Israel,—saying, Te shell surely work cu. 
ruptly on the earth twiee, and ye shall I 
elated with greaf arrogance. Ana when tl 
threat of the first of these two (visitation 
came to pass, We seut against you our sci 
vanta of terrible strength, Ac., aud when th 
threat of the second ( visitation) came * 
past," Ac 

Bfirah xrii. 65: 44 And eerily We have bt 
stowed favour upon some of the prophet 
more than upon othors, and We gave Davi 
the Psalms/* Ac, 

Bfirah xvii, lOd: 44 Sey,—Believe in it (d 
Qur'an), or beliove not;—verily they nnt 
whom the knowledge (of Divine Revelation 
hath been gi ven anterior to it, when they has 
it recited unto them, fall down upon thsi 
faces worshipping: and they say,—Praise* 
be our Lord : verily the promiae of our Ler< 
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ulfilled. And they fall down on their 
<* weoping, and it inoreaseth their humi- 

•irah xvL 43: 41 And We hare not cent 
re. thee other than men whom We hare 
■rod ;—wherefore ask the people of the 
pture if yo know not. ( We tent them) 

« evident signs and books, and We have 
down unto thee the revelation, that thon 
litest make known to mankind that which 
i been revealed to them, that haply they 
ht reflect** 

•irah xiii. 45 : 44 And those who disbeliefs 
—Thon art not sent:—say,—God snflloeth 
a witness between me and between yon, 
also he with whom is the knowledge of 

hook.” 

•irah xxix. 27: 44 And We gave to him 
to Abraham) Isaac and Jaoob, and We 
'cd among his descendant# prophecy and 
book.” 

urah xxix. 46: 44 And contend not with 
people of the book (Jews and Christians) 
in a generous manner, exoepting those of 
u who aet wickedly • and say,—We be- 
in that whioh hath been revealed to 
and in that whioh hath boon revoalod 
on i and your God and our God is one, and 
are to Him resigned.” 

•irah xxix. 47j 44 And thus have We sent 
*n to thee the book (the Qur'an,) and those 
vhom We have given the Scripture believe 
K” 

firah vii; 158: 44 And 1 will shortly write 
fn it (i.e. my mercy,) for those who fear the 
d and give alms, and those who believe 
nur signs: those who shall follow the 
stle,—the illiterate prophet,—whom they 
11 And written (is. described) in the Pen- 
'uch and in the Gospel among them \ he 
(1 command them to do that whioh is 
ollent,* 4to. 

drab vii. 168: 44 And (call to mind) when 
Lord commanded that there thould oer^ 
ily be sent against them (if. the Jews) 
il the day of resurrection those that would 
ot them with grievous distross;—verily 
Lord is swift in vengeance, and he. is 
dy forgiving and merciful. And We dis¬ 
ced them in the ea th amongst the nations; 
• e are of them th are virtuous, and there 
of them that ar not so. And We proved 
m with blessings, and with adversities, if 
chance they might return. And there 
seeded after them a generation that inhe- 
<1 the book, who receive the temporal 
antage of this vorld, and say,—It will be 
(tven unto us. And if there come unto 
•n an advantage the like thereof, they 
opt it What! hath there not been taken 
n them the oovenant of the book, that 
v should not say of God other than,the 
h, and they diligently study that which is 
rein.” 

firah lxxiv. 80 : 44 Over it (Hell) are nine- 
t annels; and W e have not made the guar- 
is of the fire other than angels; ana We 
e not expressed their number, except as a 
1 to those who disbelieve, and in order 
t these to wbon We have given the book 
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may firmly believe, and that they who believe 
may increase in faith ; and that those to whom 
We have given the book may not doubt, nor 
the believers.” 

Sfirah ii. 1-5: 44 This is ths book in whioh 
there is no donbt,—a guide to the pious;— 
they who believe in the Unseen, and observe 
prayer, and spend out of that which we have 
provided them with;—and they who believe 
in that which hath been revealed unto thee, 
and that which hath been revealed before 
thee, and have faith in the life to come. 
These walk acoording to the direction of their 
Lord, and these are the blessed.” 

Sfirah ii. 36: 44 Oh Children of Israeli re¬ 
member My favour wherewith I have favoured 
you* and fulfil My oovenant.—I likewise will 
fulfil your oovenant; and fear Me, and believe 
in that which I have revealed, attesting the 
truth of the (Scrtpture) whioh is with you: 
and bo not the first to rojoot the same; and 
sell not my revelation for a small price ; and 
clothe not the truth with error, and do not 
conceal tho truth while ye know ii” 

Sfirah ii. 50: 44 And when We gave Moses 
the book and tho distinction (between good and , 
etnV,— Furqan.) —If haply ye might be di¬ 
rected.” 

Sfirah li. 71: 44 And when they (the Jews of 
al-Madtnah,) meet the believers', they say,— 
We believe; but when they retire privately 
one with the other, they say,—Why do ye 
acquaint them with what God hath revealed 
to you, that they may therewith dispute with 
you* before your Lord ? What do ye not un¬ 
derstand? Do they not know that God 
knoweth what they oonceal as well as that 
whioh they make public.” 

Sfirah it 79: 44 What do ye (Me Jew#) be¬ 
lieve in part of the book, and reject part 
thereof ? But whosoever amongst yon doeth 
this, his reward shall be none other than dis¬ 
grace in the present life, and in the Day of 
Judgment they shall bs cast into a more 
awful torment.” 

Sfirah li. 81: 44 And verily We gave Moses 
the Book, and caused prophets to arise after 
him, and We gave to Jesus, the Son of Mary, 
evident signs, and strengthened him with tho 
Holy Spirit.” 

Sfirah ii. 89: 4 And whan a Book (i.e. the 
Qur'an) came unto them from God, attesting 
tho truth of that (Scripture) which is with 
them, (although they had from before been 
praying for victory over those who disbe¬ 
lieve) ; yet when that came unto them whioh 
they reoognised, they rejeoted the same.” 

Sfirah ii. 83: 44 And when it is said onto 
them:—Believe in that whioh God hath 
revealed; they say;—We believe in that 
which hath been revealed unto ns; and 
tney reject that which (hath been revealed) 
after it, although it be the truth attesting 
that which is with them.” 

Sfirah a. 85 : 44 And verily Moses came 
unto yon with evident signs (or rsvelatidns); 
then ye took the oalf,” do. 

Sfirah U.86: 41 For he ( Gabriel) hath caused 
it (Me Qur'an) to desoend upon thy heart, 
by the command of God, attesting that 
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(Scriptur*) whioh is before it, end a direc¬ 
tion and good tidings to the believers,** 

Sarah ii. 96 * “ And when a prophet oame 
nnto them from God, attesting that (Scrip- 
furs) which is with thorn, a party of those 
who hare received the Scripture oast the 
Book of God bebiud their baoks, as if they 
knew it not" 

Sarah ii 107: “ The Jews say, the Chris¬ 
tians are not (foniided) upon anything; and 
the Christians say the jews are not ( founded) 
upon anything; and yet they read the Scrip¬ 
ture.** • 

Sarah ji ISO (see else SuraMiL 79); “Say, 
—WebeUove in God and hi'what hath been 
revealed unto us, and in what hath been re¬ 
vealed unto Abraham, and Ishtnael, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, and the Tribes; and ih 
what hath been given ante Moses and unto 
Jos us, and in -that hath been given unto the 
prophets from their Lord: v e make no dis- 
tibcuon between any of them; and. nnto Him 
we are resigned.** 

. S&rah ii. 139; “Verily We saw thee turn 
about fhy. face into the H«sreus; wherefore 
We will oause thee to turn towards a qiblah 
that will please thee —turn therefore thy face 
towards the holy temple: wheresooverthou 
art, tnito thy face towards it And verily 
those to whotn the Soripturo hath been given, 
they knew that this is the truth from their 
Lord, and Qodi* not unmindful Of that whioh 
they do. And If thou bronghtest unto those 
to whom the Setipturo hath been given, every 
kind of sign, they would not follow thy qiblah, 
nor wilt don follow their qiblah, 1 * Ac. 

SttrshiJ. 149: “Those to whom We have 
given the Soripture recognise him as they 
recognise their own sops; out verily a sec¬ 
tion of them hide the truth, although they 
know it.** 

Bfijtbii. 169: “Verily they that-concept 
the Scripture which God hath revealod, and 
sell it for a small price*—these Shall eat 
nought hut the fire , in their bellies, and God 
shall not Speak unto thorn on the Day of 
Judgment, neither shall .He purify them; 
they shall have bitter torment. These. are 
they that have bought error at tho price of 
fireotion, and punishment at the prioe of 
pardon;—-how shall they endttft the Are | — 
this because God hath aeot down tfie Book 
in truth; and they that dispute regarding tho 
Book SrS in a grievous error.** 

Surah ii. 1209: “Mankind*was one people, 
mad God sent prophets as preaohers'of good 
tidings, and wprners: and He sent ftpwu §fit 
Scripture with them in truth, that it jnighi 
docide between non in that in which they 
differed:—Sud (hey differed not therein, eA- 
c opting those to whom it was given, after 
there came to them clear demonsurjUiont, 
wickedly Amongst themselves | and God 
guided those that believed to the truth con¬ 
struing which they disputed, by Hip will, 1 * Ac. 

Sursl il. 964 j “ Of these prophets. We have 
preferred swore above others. Some of them 
hath God spoken unto, tad He hath raised 
some of them to high dignity. And We 
gave unto Josus, the Son of Mary, evident 


signs, and We strengthened Him by tbo 
Holy Spirit. And if God had pleased, those 
that oame after them would hot have con¬ 
tended with one another, after the evident 
sign* (or plain revelations) had come unto 
them. Yet they fell to variance. And 
amongst them were those that believed *• and 
amongst them were thofte that disbelieved. 
And If God had wished, they had not eon** 
tended with one another; bnt God doeth that 
whioh pleaseth Him.** 

Bilrah li. 286: •' The apostle believeth in 
that whioh hath beco revealed Onto him from 
his Lord; and the laithful,.everyone of them, 
believeth in God, and in His angels, and Jin 
His books, and in His apostles; we make no 
distinction between any one of his apostles.** 

Surah lrii. 18 r “ And these that believe in 
God, and in His apostles, these are the 
righteous, and tho witnesses with their Lord; 
they have their reward and their light; hut 
they that disbelieve, and aobuse Our revela¬ 
tions of falsehood, these are the companion 
of hell-ftre.**'. 

SOrAh lvii.26; “We have verily sent Our 
apostles with evident demonstrations ; and 
We revealed 1 untp them the Soripture, and 
the Balance, that men might observe Justice; 
and We revealed (the use of) Iron wherein it 
great strength, and Advantages to m a nkin d, 
apdtin order that God might know who as* 
sisteth him and his apofetles ih secret,-rfdr 
God io mighty and glorious. And verily W« 
cent Noah and Abraham.; and We planed 
amongst their posterity, prophecy and the 
Scripture i And ambugat them were those that 
were rightly direoted, but many of them were 
evil-doors. Afterwards We oaused Our 
apostles to follow in their footsteps;, and We 
caused Jesus, the Son Of Mary, to spooned, 
them, and We gave him the Gospel: and We 
pu,t into the hearts of his followers compas¬ 
sion. and mercy; and as to Monasttaism they’ 
invented the same,—[We did not prescribe ft 
unto'them,!—simply out 6f a desire to please 
God, but they have uot observed it with a* 
right observance. And We have given those 
of them that believe, their reward, but many 
of them are evildoers. Oh ve that believe I 
fear God, and believe in Hui prophet. He 
will give yon a double portion of His mercy, 
and will ornate for you a Light wherein ye 
shall walk, and forgive yon, for the Lord Is 
lorjriving And merciful.* 

Surah noviii I: M The unbelievers from 
amongst the people of the Book, and the 
idolaters, did not waver until there 6spis unto 
them a clear—a projphet from God reading 
pUfepagpa/containing right Scriptures. Aha 
thoee to whom the Soriptures have been given 
did not fell to variance, until after a dear 
(HevgUuioa) had*come unto them: and thay 
are not commanded (iti their awn Scriptures) 
otherwise than that tufty should worship Goal 
rendering unto Him ths orthodox worship, and 
that they should observe prayer, and givt 
alms*; and this is the right faith.** • 

80 rah Uii. 6 * “ The Ukenesa of those who 
are charged with the Law (the Tbaraf), and 
do not discharge ( the obligation of) ft, is as 
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the> likeness of the Ass laden with hooka. 
H*u is iho likeness of the people which re* 
Jocteth the sighs of God: and God doth net 
guide the unjust. people." 

Sarah xlvtii. 29; 44 Muhammad ia the prc- 

S hetf of Ood; and thoae who follow him are 
erce against the unbhlftvsrs,' but compas¬ 
sionate among themselves.* Tbou tnayOst ssd 
them bowifae down, prostrating themselves, 
seeking the favour ef Cfod and hit pleasure. 
Their signs are In their faces from the marks 
of their.prostration. This if the likenoss of 
them in the Pentateuch and the likeness, of 
them In the Gospel,—as a seed which ^ntteth 
forth ita sulk and strengtheneth it, and 
twelletiL and riseth on ita stem, and do* 
ligbteth the sower thereof,—that the unbe-» 
lie vers may be indignant thereat.** 

SArah- Ixi. 6: 44 And when Jeans, the Son 
of Mary, said:—O children of Israel, verily I 
am an Apostle of God unto yon, attesting 
that which is before me of the Toturht, and 
giving glad tidings of an apostle that shall 
some after me, whose name is Ahmad <(*As 
Prvbed).* 

Sfirah Iv. 49: M Hast thou hot teeh those to 
whorrt We have given a portion Of the Scrip¬ 
ture f—they buy error, and desire that ye 
may err from the way: and God best 
knoweth your enemies. God sumoeth for a 
patron, mid God snAoeth for a helper. Of 
those who prcfejs Judaism there are that 
dislocate words from their placos. and say— 
* WO have heard^-and, have disobeyed *; and, 
*dp tboti hearken without hearingV and, 
•look upon us*; twisting with their tongues, 
and reviling the faith. And if they had said, 
f we have beard and obeyed * \ and, 1 hearken'; 
and, 1 look Upon us’: It had been better for 
them and more upright : but God hath oursed 
them for their unbelief, and they shall not 
beHeVe, excepting * few. O ye unto whom 
the Scriptures Imre boOhr given 1 behove in 
what W© have revealed* attesting that 
(8criptnr$). which k with you, before We 
deface your oouiitonanoeS, and turn them 
front backwards, or ctirae them as We cursed 
those Who (6rodl) the Sabbath; and the 
command of.the Lerd was fnlflHod.*' 

Sftrah fy: 49: *• Hast thou not seen those 
to* whom a portion of the Scripture hath been 
given ? they believe in false gods and idols, 
aiid they aay to the unbelievers, These are 
better directed in tho way .than those who 
befievb." 

Sarah iv. 62: «*Do they envy mankind 
that wbioh God hath given, them of His 
IduidyW Aud Verily We gave to the ohlldren 
of Abraham the book and wisdom, and We 
gave . them a mighty kingdom. Amongst 
them are thoso that helipye In Him and those 
also that turn away (rum Him." 

Sdrah It.. 68 : %t Hast thou not seen those 
who Fahey that tiiey -believe in that which 
hath been revealed unto thee, and in that 
which’ hath been revealed before thee ? Thoy 
desire to go for a- mutual decision unto the 
iddl Jagbttt: yet verity they have been com¬ 
manded to disbelieve therein, add Satan de- 
sireth to deceive them into a wide deception.’* 
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SOrah iv 180: “ To God belongs whatever 
is ia the heavens and in tb« earth, and verily 
We commanded those to whom the Scripture 
was given before you, and you likewise,— 
Fear God, and, if ye disbelieve, verily to God 
belongeth whatsoever is in the heavens and 
In the earth.* 

&0rah iv. 1851 M 0 ye that believe 1 believe 
in God and in His prophet* and in the book 
which He hath revealed to His prophet, and 
in tho book which He revealed from before; 
and whoever disbelieves in God, and in His 
angels, and ip His books, and In His prophets, 
and in the last day, verily he hath wandered 
into a wide error.*’ 

SOrah iv. 149; 44 Verily they that reject 
God and His apostles, and seek to make a 
distinction botwoop God and His Apostles; 
and say,—We believe in a part, and ws'rejeot 
a part | and seek to take a path between the 
earns; these Ore infidels in reality, and We 
have prepared fer the infidels fin ignomi¬ 
nious punishment. But they that believe in 
God and in His apostles, and make no dis¬ 
tinction between any of them, to these We 
shall surolv give their reward, and God ia 
forgiving and merciful. The people of the 
book will ask thee that thon cause a book to 
descend upon them from the heavens, shd • 
verily they asked Moses for a greeter thing 
than that," Ac. 

SOrah iV. 1611 44 But those of them that 
are grounded in knowledge, and the faithful, 
believe in that which hath been revealed 
unto thee, and in that which hath been re¬ 
vealed before thee. And those that observe 
prayer, and give alms, and the believers in 
God and in the last day, unto these shall We 
give a great reward. Verily We hero re¬ 
vealed our will unto thee, as We revealod our 
will unto Abraham, and Ishmael, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, and the Tribes, and Jetur, and 
Job, and Jonas, and Aaroh. and Solomon, 
and We gave upto David toe Psalms; ana 
Apostles, whom We have already made men¬ 
tion of unto thee; and Apostles, of whom Wo 
have not made mention unto thee; Mid God 
Spake with Moses in open discourso," Ac 
* SOrah iv. 1691 “ Ye people Of the book I 
commit not extravagance in your religion ; 
and lay not of God other than the truth. 
For verily the Messiah, Jesus, the Son of 
Mery, ly an apostle of God, and His word 
which he placed in Mary, add a spirit from 
Him. Wherefore believe In' God,Und in His 
apostle; and say not,— 44 the Trinity**;—re¬ 
frain; it will be better for you. For verily 
God is one God;—far skilled is He above the 
possibility that then should be unto Him pro¬ 
geny 1 to Him belongeth whatever Is in the 
heavens and in the earth, and He lufBoelh as 
a guardian." 

SfcrahiiL 2: 44 God 1 there ls.no Ood 
but' He, the living) the eternal. He hath 
eaUsed to descend upon thee the Scripture 
in truth, attesting lhat which ip before it; 
' and He sent down the ToUrdt and the Gospel 
from before for the guidance of mankind; 
and He lent down the Furq4u. Verily th«y 
I that rejeci the signs.of God, to them shall be 
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a (earful punishment. And Qod is mighty, a 
God of vengeance.” 

Surah iii. 19: “And those to whom the book 
was given, did not fall to variance until after 
that the knowledge came unto them, wickedly 
among themselves.” 

Surah iii 23: “Seest thou not those to 
whom a portion of the Scripture hath been 
given? They were called unto the book of 
God, that it might decide between them. 
Thau a party of them turned away, und went 
aside. That wan because they say,—the 
fire shall not touch us, but for a limited 
number of days. And that which they have 
devised hath deceived them in their reli¬ 
gion.” 

Surah iiL 48: “And ( God) shall teaoh 
Him (Jesus) the Scripture, and wisdom, and 
the Tourftt, and the Gospel;—anti (*knU send 
Him as) an Apostle unto the (Jhildreu of 
Israol. (Jesus shall say) Verily I have oorno 
unto you— . . . attesting the truth of that 
which (Scripture revealed) before me in the 
Tourit, ana that I mav make lawful unto 
you a part of that which is forbidden unto 
you.** 

Surah iii. 84: u 0 ye people of the Book 1 
why do ye dispute oonoeming Abraham?— 
seeing that neither the Tourfct nor the Gospel 
was revealed until after him; do ye not 
understand ? Ah 1 ye aro they which dispute 
oonoerning that of which ye have know¬ 
ledge : why, therefore, do ye dispute concern¬ 
ing that of which ye have no knowledge? 
and God knoweth, but ye know not.” 

Sdrah iiL 68: “A party of the People of 
the Book desire to causfe thee to go astray : 
but they shall not oause (any) to go astray, 
excepting their own souls, and they percoive 
it not. Oh People of the Book 1 why do ye 
rejeot the signs of God, while ye bear testi¬ 
mony (thereto) f 0 people of the Book 1 why do 
ye olothe the truth with that which is fsleo, 
and hide the truth, while ye anew (if)? and a 
party of the people of the book say,—Believe 
In that which is sent down unto those that 
believe^in the early port of the day; and re¬ 
ject (it, in) the latter part thereof; if haply 
they may turn back : and, believe not (any) 
excepting him that followeth your religion. 
Say,—Verily the direction is the direction of 
God, that there should be given unto one (i.e. 
to Muhammad* a revelation) like unto that 
which hath been giv*n unto you. Or, will they 
dispute with you before your Lord ? say,— 
Verily favour is In the hand of God! He 
giveth it uuto whomsoever He pleaseth; and 
God ia widely comprehensive (in His mere y) 
end wise.” 

Surah iiL 77; “ And verily amongst them 
is a party that twist their tongues in (read¬ 
ing) toe book, that ye may think H is out of 
the hook, though it is not uut of the hook; 
and they say,— 1 it is from God/ and it is not 
from God; and they speak a falsehood con¬ 
cerning God, knowingly.” 

Surah iii. 78: “ It becumeth not a man 
that Qod should give him a book, and wis¬ 
dom, and propheoy, and that he should then 
say to mankind, Be worshippers of me be¬ 


sides God; but rather, Be ye perfect, inas¬ 
much as ye know the book, and inasmuch as 
ye study it.” 

Surah iii. 80: “ And (call to mind) when 
God made a covenant with the prophets, 
(saying) This verily is the book and the wis- 
aom which I have given unto you; thereafter 
shall come an Apostle attesting the truth of 
that (Scripture) which is with you; ye shall 
surely believe in him, and assist him.” 

Surah iiL 93: “ All food was lawful to the 
Children of Israel, excepting that which 
Israel made unlawful to himself, befere the 
Tourit was revoaled. Say, — Briug hither 
the Tourit, and read it, if ye be true. And 
whoever contnveth a lie oonoerning God after 
that, surely they are the transgressors.” 

Sarah iii. 99: “ Say; O ye People of tho 
Book t why do yo disbelieve in the signs of 
God, and God is witness of that whioh ye do ? 
Say, 0 yo People of the Book I why do yo 
hinder from the way of God him thut b*v 
lieveth, desiring to make it (the way of God) 
crooked, while ye are witnesses ? ” 

Surah iii. 118: u They are not all alike. 
Amougst the People of the Book there is an 
upright race that read the signs (or revela¬ 
tions) of God in the night season, and they bow 
down worshipping. They believe in God and 
tho last day, and command that which ie just 
and dissuade from that whioh is wicked, and 
they make haste in doing good works. Theeo 
ore the virtuous ones.” 

Sdroh iii. 119: “ Behold, ye are they that 
love them (the Jews) and they do not love 
you, and ye believe in the entire Scrip¬ 
ture.” 

S&rah iii. 184: “They who say that God 
hath made a covenant with us, to the effeot 
that we should not believe on an apostle until 
he oometh unto us with a sacrifice to he con¬ 
sumed by 6re;—say,—Verily apostles have 
oouio uuto you before me, with evident de- 
moa»irations, and with that of which ye 
speak. Why, therefore, have ye slain them, 
if ye be truo ? and if they accuse thee of im¬ 
posture, verily the apostles before thee have 
been aooused of imposture, who came with 
evident demonstrations, and the Scriptures, 
and the enlightening book.” 

Surah Ui. 188: “ And when God took a 
oovaliant from those to whom the book was 
given,—that they should unfold the same 
to mankind, and that they should not 
conceal it, and they threw it (the covenant) 
behind their backs, and sold it for a small 
prioe, and woeful is that which they have, 
sold it for; think not that they who rejoice 
in that which they have done, and dasire to 
he praised for that whioh they iraye nos done, 
shall esoape from punishment. * To them 
shall he a grievous punishment.” 

Surah iiC 199: u And verily of the People 
of the Book there are those who believe in 
God, and in that which hath been revealed to 
you, and in that whioh hath been revealed to 
them, submissive unto God; they sell not the 
signs of God for a small nrice. These are 
they who have their reward with their Lord; 
for God is swift in taking aooounk” 
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Sfirah ▼. 14-16: “And for that they hare 
broken their covenant, We hare cursed 
them, and We hare made their hearts hard; 
they dislocate the word from its place, and 
they.hare forgotten a part of that whereby 
they were admonished. Thou wilt not oease 
to discover deceit in them, excepting a few 
of thorn. But pardon thorn, and forgive, for 
God loveth the benofloent. And of those 
that say, We are Christians, we hare taken 
a covenant from them, and they have for* 
gotten a part of that whereby they were ad¬ 
monished. Wherefore We have placed enmity 
and hatred between them, until the Day of 
Judgment; and God will surely then deolare 
unto them that which they have wrought. 0 
people of the Book 1 verily our apostle hath 
come unto you; he shall make manifest unto 
you much of that whioh ye have hiddon of 
the book, and he shall pass over much." 

Sfirah r. 47: “0 thou apostle! let not 
those grieve thee who make haste after infi¬ 
delity from amongst them that say, 'We 
believe/ with their mouths, but their hearts 
believe not. And from amongst the Jews 
there are that spy out in order to tell a false¬ 
hood ; they spy out for another pe »ple that 
come not unto thee. They dislocate the word 
from out of its place Tney say, ' If this be 
given yon, then receive it— but if it be not 
given you, then beware.*" 

Sfirah r. 60: “And how will they make 
thee their judge, since they have beside 
them the TourAt, in which is the command 
of God ? Then they will turn their back after 
that, and these are not believers. Verily We 
have revealed the TourAt f therein is guid¬ 
ance and light The prophots that submittod 
themselves to God Judged thoreby those that 
Were Jews; and the dootors and priests (did 
the asms), in accordance with that which was 
confided to their oharge of the book of God, 
and they were witnesses thereof. Whorefore 
fear not man, but fear Me, and sell not thou 
the signs o! God for a small price. And he 
that doth not judge by that which God hath 
revealed, verily they are the unbelievers. And 
We have written for them,—verily life for 
life, and eye for eye, and nose for nose, and 
ear for ear, and tooth for tooth; and for 
wounding retaliation; and he that remitteth 
the same as alms it shall be an atonement 
unto him. And he that judgeth not by that 
which God hath sent down, they are the 
transgressors. And We caused Jesus, the 
8on of Mary, to follow in their footsteps, 
attesting* the Scripture of the Tour At which 
preoeded it; and We gave Him the Gospel, 
wherein is guidance and light, which attosts 
the TourAt that preceded it, and a direction 
and an admonition to the pious;—that the 
people of the Gospel might judge according 
to that whioh God hath revealed therein, ana 
he that doth not judge according to that 
whioh God hath revoaled, verily they are the 
flagitious ones. And We have revealed unto 
thee the book in truth, attesting that (Scrip¬ 
ture) whioh precedeth it, and a custodian (or 
a witness) thereof. Whorefore judge between 
them in accordance with that which God 
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hath revealed, and follow not their vain de¬ 
sires (6y t&erving) away from that which hath 
come unto thee. To every one of vou have 
We given a law and a way; aud if God had 
pleased, He had made you all of one faith;— 
but ( He hath not done to, in order) that He 
might try you in that which He hAth given 
you." 

Sfirah v. 68: “ Say, —0 people of the Book! 
is there any other cause of your enmity 
against us, bat that we believe in God, and in 
that which hath boon revealed unto us, and 
in that which hath been revealed from 
before?—but tho most of you are evil 
doers." 

Sfirah v. 77 : “ Say:—0 ye people of the 
Bookl ye are not grounded upon anything, 
Until ye set up (or observe) the TourAt and 
the Gospel, and that which hath been revealed 
unto you from your Lord." 

Surah v. 91: “ Thou wilt surely find the 
most bitter amongst mankind in their hatred 
towards those that believe to be the Jews and 
tho idolaters. And thou wilt surely find the 
most friendly inclined amongst them towards 
the believers, to be those who sav, We are 
Christians, That Is booause there aro 
amongst them olergy and monks, and thev 
are not arrogant. When they hear that which 
hath been revealed to the prophet, thou wilt 
see their eyes flowing with teara because of 
that which they recognise of the truth. They 
sjay, 0 our Lord 1 we believe; write us down 
with the witnesses; and what should hinder 
us that we should not believe in God, and in 
that which hath come unto us of the truth ? 
and we desire that our Lord should intro¬ 
duce us amongst the righteous. God hath 
rewarded them tor that which they have said, 
with gardens through which flow rivulets. 
They shall be for ever therein and that is tho 
reward of the virtuous." 

Sfirah v. 119: "And (call to mind) when 
God said,—0 Jesus, Son of Mary! remember 
My favour towards thee, and towards thy 
Mother, when I strengthened thee with the 
JLfoly Spirit, that thou shouldest speak unto 
man, in tho cradle, and also in mature age; 
and I taught thee the Scriptures, and wis¬ 
dom, and the TourAt, and the Gospel; and 
when thou madest of clay in tho form of a bird 
by My command, and thou blewest thereupon, 
and it became a bird by My oommand; and 
thou healedst the blind and the leper by My 
command; and when thou didst raise the 
dead by My command. . . . And when I spake 
by inspiration unto the apostles, saying.— 
Believe in Me, and in My apostle (i.e. Jetun ;) 
thoy said,—We believe; bear witness thul wo 
are true believers.'* 

Sfirah lxvi. 18: •' And Mary the daughter 
of Imrin, who preserved her virginity; and 
Wo breathed into her of Our spirit, snd she 
attested the words of her Lord and His 
Scriptures, and was amongst the pious." 

Sfirah ix. 118: “Verily, God hath bought 
from the believers their selves and their 
wealth, on tho condition of paradise for them 
if they fight in tho ways of God :—and whe¬ 
ther they slay or be slain, tho promise of God 
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thereupon is true in the Tourit, and in the 
Gospel, and in the Qur'An.* [cnuisTiAHiTir, 

JEWS, JUDAISM.] 

OMEB. [‘UMAR.J 

OMMIADE3. Arabic Band Uviqi- 
yah (l*+\ yt*), or ad-Daulatu 'l-Unia* 
ud yak (kyl\ Dvdl). The dynasty of 
JKhsUfahs who reined from . a.b. 41 (a.d. 
061) to a.ii. 139 (a,o. 750), descended from 
Ifu'idiyah, who was the great grandson of 
Umaiy&h df the Quraiih tribe. Mu*iwiyah, 
the son of Abu Sufyan, took possession of 
the Kh alifats on the death of al-Haean, and 
established his capital at Damascus. The 
dynasty includes the names of fourteen Kh ali- 
***>*-.. 

I. Mu'iwivab, ah. 41. 

9. Yeud (son of Mu‘iwiyah). ajbl 60. 

3. Mu'awiyah IL (son of YarJd), ah. 64. 

4. Marwln I (son -of at-Hokam), a.u. 64. 

5 Abdu 1 Malik (son of M***wan), a.r. 65. 

6. AMValid (son of ‘Abon/l- Malik), a.h, 
8 G. 

7. Sulaimin (sou of ‘Abdu ’1-Malik), A.H. 
96. 

8. Umar II. (son of ‘Abdu ’l-'Acir, son of 
Marwftn), a.h. 99. 

9i Yazld n. (son of ‘Abdu 'hMalfk), A.H. 

101 . 

10. Ilish&m (son of ‘Abdu T-Mafck), a.h. 
106/ 

II. Al-Walid II. (son of Yaafd), a.b, 125. 

\% Yarid UL (eon of al-Welid), a.H. 126. 

18. tbrlhlm (son of aktytffd) A.H. 126. 

14. Marvin IL (sen of Muhammad/son of 

'Marvin], a. el 127-132. 

The Abbaside* conquered Khorsaan under 
the brother* TbrtbJm and <Abf^ U Abhia, and 
refused to acknowledge Marvin. Marvin 
was afterwards defeated on the banks, of the 
Zab, and lied to Egypt, where he wae again 
defeated and slain, a.h 132 (a. d, 750), and 
Abfk /l-'Abhas was proclaimed Khali fah. 
[khauvah.] / 

OPTION. [lCHlYAR.] 

ORDINATION. There is no cere¬ 
mony in Islam corresponding to the Christian 
ordinatiop. Sometimes the Imfan of a mosque* 
!s appointed by the ehief man of position 
binding a turban round his head. In Central 
Asia, Maulawi* of reputation certify aa to the 
learning and ability of their disciples by bind* 
Ing a turban on their heads anq authorising 
them to loach. Bat it is not a custom? of the 
Muslim rebgion. 

ORNAMENTS. Meh are prohi¬ 
bited from the use o( ornaments of gold .snob 
as rings aud the like, bocuuse they are ex* 
preaely forbidden by . the prophet. Orna¬ 
ments of silver are likewise unlawful, hot 
bxoeptfcns are made with reepeot to signet 
rings girdles, or swords, which may be oraa^ 
minted with silver, (/fufsyal, voL ir. p. 9$). 
Ibn Zubsrtr saya she Prophet condemned tho 
use of little bellsoas ornaments for Children, 


for ho said there was a devil in every bell 
Ibn Malik says the Prophet forbade the wear¬ 
ing of gold tings, end he considered it just 
as bad to use gold ornaments. (Mithkat, 
book xz, oh. iL) 

The Wahhihis condemn tho use of orna¬ 
ments and silk drosses. 

ORPHANS. Arabic yatink (f**4), 

pi yafiiua. In Muhammadan law, tho term 
ii used for a child whose father la 
dead. 

Muhammad gave very special instructions 
in the Qur'an as to the treatment of orphans.* 
Bee Surah iv. 2-7 :— 

‘And give to tho orphans their property 
and substitute not worthless things of your 
own for their valuable ones, and enjoy not 
iheir property in addition to your own; veiily 
this is a greet*crime; and If ye art appre¬ 
hensive that ye shall not deal fairly with 
orphans, then, of other women who seem 
good in your eyes, marry hut two, or three, 
or four; and if ye Still fear that ye shall not 
act equitably, then one only, or the slaves 
whom ye have acquired; this will make 
justice on your part easier. And give women 
their dowry aa a free gift; but if of their 
own free will they kindly give up aught 
thereof to you, than enjoy it aa convenient 
and profitable- And entrust net to the inoa- 
pabje tho subatanoe which God hath placed 
with you as a means of support, but main¬ 
tain them therewith; and oiothe them, and 
speak to them with kindly speech. And 
make trial oi orphans until they reach the 
age of marriage; and if ye perceive in them 
a.sound judgment, then hand over their sub¬ 
stance to them; but consume ye it not pro¬ 
fusely and hastily. Only because they have 
attained their majority. And ltd the rieh 
guardian not oven touch it; and let him wbo 
is poor, then Use {t for his support with dis¬ 
cretion. And when ye make over their sub¬ 
stance to them, then take witnesses in their 
presence. God also, taketh a aufilelsnt 
aooount H 

According to al~Bxi?*wt and tho JeUlSn, 
the Muslim comment alors understand these 
verses differently. )fr* Kale says the true 
meaning seems to be; Muhammad, advising 
his followers that if .they found they should 
wrong the female prphan* under their-care, 
either by marrying them against their inclina¬ 
tions, for the sake of their riches or beauty, or 
by not using or maintaining them so wall as 
they ought by reason of their having already 
several wives, they should rather choose to 
marry other women, to avoid all occasion of 
tin. Others say that when this passage was 
revealed, many of the Arabians, fearing 
trouble and temptation, refused to take upon 
them the charge of, orphans, and yet multi- 

8 lied wives to a great excess and ured them 
l or, sj others write, gave themselves up. to 
fornication, which occasioned the passage. 
And according to these, its meaning must be 
either that if they feared they could not act 
justly towards orphans, they had as great 
reason to apprehend they, oould not* deal 
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quitably with so many wives, sod therefore 
re commanded to merry bat * certain 
iamber; or else, that sinoe fornication «h s 
rime as Well as a.wronging of orphans, thoy 
nght to avoid that also by marrying accord- 
»tg to their abilities. 
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OTHMAN. Osmah.] 

OUTLAWS. (1) An Apostate, if 

he escapes to another country, is an outlaw. 
(2) A fornicator should be expelled from his 
country and be an outlaw for a whole year. 



PAlQalMBAR The 

Persian and Hindustani translation of the 
Vrabic Raril (Jy^)), and . Nnhl 
rsornst.] 

PARACLETE. [ FARAQLIT.] 

PARADISE. The Muhammadan 
Paradise is called al-Jarmak (JUqJI), 44 the 
garden, w pL jwwdi* in Arabic; and Bihinht 
It), in Persian; the word al-Firdau» 
(jujjJil), or Paradise, being restricted to 

>ne region in the celostial abodes of bliss. 
There are eight heavens or paradises men¬ 
tioned in tbs Qur'an, end although they 
ippear to be but eight different names for 
the place of bliss, Muhammadan divines havo 
held them to he eight different stages. 

They are as follows (see GUpyW ’J- 
Lughak ):— 

1. Jannatu 1-Rhuld (Silrntu 1-Furqin f xxv. 

16), The Garden of Eternity. 

2. D&rn VSallin (SOratu *1-An‘&m, vi/127), 
The Dwelling of Peace. 

3. Diru 1-QarAr (SArstu *I-Mu*min, xl. 42), 
The. Dwelling which abideth. 

4. Jannttn 1- 4 Adn (SOratu l-Bartfah, ix. 
73), The Gardens of Eden. 

o. Jannatu 'l«Ma’w* (SOratu ’s-Sajdah, 
txxii. 19), The Gardens of Refuge. 

6. Jannatu *n-Na 4 im (SOratu l-M&ldab, 
f. 70), The Gardens of Delight. 

7. ‘llllyOn (SOratu VTatfif, lxxxiU. 18). 

8. Jannitu 1-Firdaus (SOratu ’l-Kabf, 
iviii. 107), The Gardens of Paradlso. 

These eight stages are. spoken of as eight 
doors in the Miwcat, book ii oh. i.) 

The sensual delights of Muhammad*! 
Paradise are proverbial, and they most have 
exercised a considerable influenoe upon the 
minds of the people to wh6m he made known 
his mission. Tbsre srs frequent allusions to 
them In the Qur*8n. The following are spe¬ 
cimen pa stages:— 

SQrstu 1-tnsin (Ixxvl.), 12-22:—“God 
hath tswarded their constancy, with Paradise, 
snd silken robes, reclining therein on bridal 
couebes j nought shall they know of sun or 
piercing colds ite shades shall closs over 
them, and low shall Re fruits hang down: 
shd vessels of silver and goblets like flagons 
shsll bo borne round among them: flagons of 
silver whose meat a re .themselves shall mete. 
And there shall they bt given to drink of the 
cup tempered with sanjabll (ginger) from the 


fount therein whose name is : SalsabU (t’.c. 
the softly flowing). Blooming youths go 
round among them. When thou lookest at 
them, thou wouldst deem them scattered 
pearls; and when thou .soost this, thou 
wilt see delights and a vast kingdom; their 
clothing green silk robes mid rich brocade: 
with stiver bracelets shall they be adorned: 
and drink of a pure beverage shall their Lord 
give them. This shall be your recoin* 
pense.** 

S&ratu l-W&qi'ah (Ivi), 12-89: “In gar¬ 
dens of delight, a crowd of the former and a 
few of the later genorations; on inwrought 
eouebos reclining on thorn face to face, bloom¬ 
ing youths go round about them with goblets 
and ewers and a cup of flowing wine; their 
brows acbe not from it, nor fails the sense: 
and with such fruits as shall please them 
best, and with flesh of such birds as they 
shall long for; and their* shall be the Rouris 
(Arabic pur), with large dark eyes, like poarls 
bidden in thcrir shells, in recompense for their 
labours past. No rain discourse shall they 
hear therein, nor charge of sin, but only cry 
*Peaoel Peaoel* .... Unfailing, unfbr- 
blddcn, and on lofty couches and of a rare crea¬ 
tion have we made the Hourie, and We have 
made them ever virgins, dear to their spouses 
and of equal age, for the people of the right 
hand, a crowd of the former, and a orowd of 
the later genorations. 11 

SOratu YRafymin (It.), 54-56: 44 On 
couebes with linings of brocade shall they 
recline, and the fruit of the two gardens shall 

be within their easy reach.Therein 

shall be the damsels with retiring glances, 
whom neither men nor Jinn hath touolied 
before them." 

SOratu l-Muhammad (xlvii.) 16, 17: 
“Therein are rivers of water which corrupt 
not: rivers of milk, whose taste ohangeth 
not: and rivers of wine, delicious to those 
who quaff it; and rivers of clarified honey i 
and therein are all kinds of fruit for them 
from their Lord. 11 

The descriptions of the oelcstial regions 
and the enjoyments promised to tho faithful 
are still mere minutely given in the tradi* 
tional sayings of tbs Prophet; see the Mith~ 
k&t, book xxbi. ch. xiiL 

AbO Mflsi relates that 14 the Apostle of 
God said, Verily there is a tent for every 
Muslim in Paradise, it is made of one pearl, 
its interior empty,. its breadth 60 kos, and in 
sverv corner of It will bo his wives: and they 
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shall nut in oca another. The Muslim shall 
lore them alternately,” Ac. 

Abfl S*‘id relatos that w the Apostle of 
God said, 'He who is least amongst the 
people of Paradise, shall hare eighty thou¬ 
sand slaves, and seventy-two women, and has 
a tent pitched for him of pearls, rubies, and 
emeralds. . , . . Those who die in the world, 
young or old, are made of thirty years of ago; 
and not more, when they enter Paradise/ ' 

A bn Sa'id also relates that “ the Apostle 
of God said, * Verily a man in Paradise re¬ 
clines upon seventy cushions, before he turns 
on his other side. Then a woman of Para¬ 
dise comes to him and pats him on the shoul¬ 
der, and the man sees his face in her cheek, 
which* is brighter than a looking-glass, and 
verily hor most inferior pearl brightens the 
east and weal Then the woman make* a 
solar* to hint, which he returns; and the 
man says, “ Who are you ? ” and she replies, 
u I urn of the number promised of God for 
the virtuous * And verily she will have 
seventy garments, and tho man's eyes will be 
fixed on them, till be will see the marrow of 
tho hones of iter legs through the calves of 
them, and she will have crowns on her head, 
the meanest pearl of which would give light 
between the east and woet.' ” 

One of the attractions of Paradise is the river 
Kausar. [kausmlI According to Anss, “ the 
Apostle of God sstri, it is a river which God 
has gi4en me in Paradise, its water is whiter 
than milk, and sweeter than honey, end on 
its waters are birds whose necks are liko* the 
necks of camels/' 

Tho follo wing is tut insUnco of the way in 
which tho Prophot endoovourod to suit his 
paradise to tho tastes of tho people 

Abu Aiyub says, , u Aq Arab oame to the 
Prophet and said. l O Apostle of God I 1 am 
fond of hot sos; are thero any iq Paradise?* 
The Prophet replied, ‘ If you are taken into 
Paradise, you will got a rqby horse,-with two 
wings, pnd yon will mount him, tnd he will 
carry you wherever you wish.’” 

Abd Hurairali said, '• Verily the Apostle of 
God said, when an Arab was sitting near 
him, that a man of the people cf Paradise will 
ask permission of his Lord to cultivate land, 
and God will say, Have you not everything 
you could wish for? What will you culti¬ 
vate? The man will say* 4 Yes, everything 
is present, but I am fond oi cultivating,' 
Then he will be permitted to cultivate, and 
he will sow, and, quicker ihau the twinkling 
of an eye, H wiU grow, become ripe, and be 
reaped, and it will stand in sheaves like 
mountains/ 

The apologists for Islam, Carlyle for ex- 
ample, havo suggested that tho sensual de¬ 
lights of Muljsimjiad’s paradise may, after all, 
be taken in a figurative sense, at the-Reve- 
. lotion of St. 'John dr tbo Song of Rolomou. 
It if quite true (hat such an interpretation is 
hinted at in the AH&iq-i-Jalati (Thompson's 
translation, p. 102), and Mr. Lane in his 
Egyptians (vob 1. p. 84) says that a Muslim 
of some learning considered the descriptions 


of Paradise figurative, but such s not the 
view held by Muhammadan doctors, whether 
Sunni, fthi'Ah, or Wahhabi. They are all 
agreed ae to the literal interpretation of the 
sensual enjoyments of the Muslim paradise, 
and very many are the books written giving 
minute particulars, of the joys in store for 
the faithful. 

Islam, true to its anti-Ohristtan character, 
preaches a sensual abode of bliss, in opposi¬ 
tion to the express teaching of our Lord in 
Matt. xXii. 80: “ They neither marry nor are 
given in marriago, but are as the Angela of 
God in heaven," 

Were proof needed, to show that the Pro¬ 
phet taught X real and litoral interpretation 
of tho sensual delights of tho abodes of bliss, 
a I mditioo of high authority is found in tho 
Suhihu Muslin 7p. 872)- vide also Misk^it % 
book xxiii. ch. 13), in which tho Prophet goek 
to some trouble to explain tbs sanitary laws 
of the heavenly kingdom, in the most literal 
manner possible. 

Sir William Muir save t “ It is remarkable 
that the notices in the Cork# of this volup¬ 
tuous Paradise are almost entirely confined to 
a time when, whatever the tendency of his 
dosiree, Mahomet was living chaste and tem¬ 
perate with a single wife of threescore years 
of age Gibbon characteristically observes 
that ' Mahomet has not specified the male 
companions of the female eiectilost ho should 
either alarm the jealousy of the former bus 
bands, or disturb their felicity by the suspi 
cion of an «▼ or! a* tiug marriage. 1 The remark, 
made in raillery, is preguant with reason, and 
aims a fatal blow at the Paradise of Isliit 
Faithful woman will renew their youth in 
hoavoji a* Well as faithful mon: why sboulo 
uot their good works morit an aqnal and 
analogous reward ? But Mahomet shrank 
from this legitimate conclusion. It is noto 
worth that in the Medina Suras—that is in 
all the voluminous revelations ot tho ton 
years following the Hegira—woman are only 
twice referred to as one of the delights of 
Paradise; and on boih occasions in those 
simple words:—* and to them (believers) there 
shall be therein pure wives. (Surah ii 28, 
Surah iv. GO) Was it that satiety had then 
left no longings unfulfilled; or that a eloecr 
contact with Judaism bad repressed tho bud¬ 
ding pruriency of bis revelation, and covered 
with confusion tho picture of a sensual Para¬ 
dise which hud been drawn at Mecca? 4 * 
(Life of Mahomet , new ed< p. 82 and note-) 

Sir W. Muir has omitted a third passage, 
Sarah Hi. 18, where “ women of stainless 

E urity " are spoken of, but it is remarkable 
ow much more restrained are the Prophet's 
descriptions of Paradise in hie later revela¬ 
tions For example, Surah xifi; 28, 24,86 
''Gardens of Eden— into which thoy sh all 
enter together with tbo jus| cf their fathers, 
and their wives and their descendants, and 
the angels, shall go in untw them at every 
portal: Pesos bo with you, say thoy; because 
ye haveitadored all things f . . . The rivers 
flow beneath .is bowers; its food sad iu 
shades are perpetual.” 
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PARDON POR SIN The word* 

used to axpmii pardoin (or dm) on tho part 
of the Almighty, are M/to (ykc), Maghfirak 

(Sy*A*)i and QJat/rin (fr\jti:). The act of 
seeking pardon fc IttighfSr (A*A&.I). 

The following U tho toaohin g of the Qnr'&n 
on the subject 

Sfirah lui. 82, 88: “ God’s is what is In 
tlie heavens and what is in the oarlh, that 
He may regard those who do evil with evil, 
and those who do good with good. Those 
who ahna great sins and iniquities—ail but 
venisl sins,—verily thy Lord is of ample for¬ 
giveness." 

Surah Ixvii. 12: “Verily those who fear 
their Lord in secret, for th6m is forgiveness 
snd a great reward.” 


Sfirah xxxili. 71: “Ho (God) will correct 
you for your wotks and pardon you for your 
«ins; for he who obeys God and His Apostle 
has attained a mighty happiness.” 

Surah Xxxv. 8: “Those who betieve and 
do right, for them is forgiveness.” 

Siirab vtii. 29: 4f O ye who believe t if ye 
frar God, Ho will make for you a discrimi¬ 
nation, and will cover your offenoes and will 
forgive you; for God is the Lord of mighty 
grace.” 

Hepentanro is expressed in the Qur’an by 
the word Taubah which tho Imira an- 

Nawawi says means 44 turning the heart from 
sin. * {Commentary on $nfahu A/iia/ua, vftl it 
p. 884,) The word frequently occurs in the 
Qur’an. For example :— 

Surah iv.. 20 : 44 1/ they repent and amend, 
then 1st them be. Verily God relanteth. He 
is moroiful.” 

Sdrah xxv. 7l: ** Wbor hath Repented 
and hath done what is right, verily it it ha 
who turnoth to God with a true conversion ” 
(me. tab) 

The teaching of the traditions on tho. sub¬ 
ject of repentance and pardon for sin is In 
some places exceedingly wild, as will be 
seen from the following selections taken from 
tho layings of tho Prophet given in tho AftsA- 
k*t % hook x. eh. lit 

44 There was a man of the children of 
Israel, who killed ninoty-nino people, after 
which he came out, asking if his repentance 
would be accepted; and having met a monk, 
he asked him. 4 Is there acceptance lor my 
repentance?’ The monk said, 4 No- Then 
the mao killed the monk, and 9tood asking 
peoplo about tho approval of hia repentance. 
And a man said to him, 4 Come to such a vil¬ 
lage’ Then the signs of immediate death 
were upnn him, snd be tried to reach the 
village upon his knees, snd died on the way. 
Then the angels of mercy and punishment 
disputed about Lim Then God ordered the 
village towards which the man had attempted 
to go to be near te tbe corpse *, and the vil¬ 
lage whioh he had Qed from to be far away 
from him. Then Ged said to tbe angels, 
4 Compute, and raeasuro tho distance between 
tho two villages. And it was found ttist the 
village towards which he was going was 


nearbr to him by one span. And he was par¬ 
doned.” 

44 An Ihoeesant sinner has not sinned that 
has -asked pardon, although he. may have 
sinned seventy times a day, because asking 
pardon Is the eoveror of sin” 

44 God has said, 4 Verily if you coqie before 
Me with sins equal to tbe dust of the earth, 
and then come -before Me without associating 
anything with Me. verily I will, come before 
you With the pardon equal to the dust of tbe 
earth.” 

“Verily God accepts of tho repentance of 
Hie servant ae long a* is soul dose not eome 
into his throat.” 

44 1 swear by God that verily I esk pardon 
of God and repent before Him more than 
seventy times dally.” 

,4 Verily my ^ heart is veiled with melAn- 
chely, and verily I ask pardon of God cue 
hundred times a day.” 

44 Verily, when a true boliovor. commits a 
sin, a black ipet-is creatod In hia heart; and 
if he repents and. asks pardon of God, the 
blaok spot is rubbed off his heart; but if he 
increases his sins, the blaok spot increases, 
so that it takos hold of the wholo heart 
Theta this spot is a rust which God has men 
tiotaed jn the‘Qur'an, 4 their hearts'beoame 
rutty from their work*.'" 

“Verily there were two men of the chil¬ 
dren of Israel who had a friendship for eaoh 
other. Ohs of them was a worshipper, of God, 
and tho other a sinner. The worshipper of 
God *aid to. the sinner, 4 Give np sinning.*. 
He said, 4 Lea re me to my Lord.* At length 
he found hhn committing a very great sin, 
and suhl, 4 Give up sinning ’ The sinner 
said, 4 Leave me to my Lord. Were you 
sent as a guard over me ? • The Worshipper 
said, 4 1 swear by God He will not always 
foigivo your sins, nor will He bring you into 
Paradise,' Then God sent an angel to thorn, 
who took both their souls, and they both ap¬ 
peared bofore God together. And .God said 
t P the sinner, 4 Oome into Paradise.* And he 
fluid to the other: 4 What, can you prevent 
Mj oompaaslon on my servant?' He said,. 
• I cannot, 0 my Lord.' And God said to tho 
angels. 4 Cafry him to the fire.** 

PARENTAGE. The periods of 

Six months and of two years are fixed as the 
shortest and longest periods of pregnancy,- 
and consequently any child horn within those 
periods is assumed io be the child of the 
womans husband, even though sbe bo either 
a widow or divorced. This strange ruling of 
Muslim law is founded on a declaration of 
♦Ayishah, who is related to have said, “The 
child does hot remain in the womb of the 
mother beyond two years.” 

The Imam ash-Shfifi'i has said the longest 
period of pregnanoy extends to four-yCars 
(Hamilton’s ffidayah, voL i. p. 888.) 

If o perSon acknowledge the parentage of 
a Chila who la able to give an aeeouut of 
himself, and the. ages of the parties are such 
as to admit of the one being the child of the 
otbor, snd the parentage oi ths child be not 
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well known to any person, and the ohild him¬ 
self verify the statement, the parentage is 
established. (Ibid., voL ill. p. 169.) 

PARENTS^ Duty to, is frequently 

enjoined in tho Qur’an ; for ox&mple, Surah 
xvik 24, 25: * 4 Thy Lord hath decreod that 
ye shall not serve other than Him, and that 
ye shall be kind to your parents, whether 
one or both ot them reach old age with thee; 
and ye most not say, * Fio r ( Uff) nor 
grumble at them, but speak to them a gono- 
roua speech. And lower to them the wing of 
humility out of compassion, and say, 4 O Lord ! 
have compassion on them, as they brought 
me up when I was little 1 * ” 

PARISH. In connection with the 

mosques of cities and villages there are ap¬ 
pointed districts not unlike English parishes.. 
Within these districts tho Imam of the 
mosque is held responsible for the marriages 
and burials of tbo people, and his services 
can be claimed for these .ceremonies, for 
which be rocoives customary fees. Any other 
Maulawj performing ynamages or burials, is 
expected to obtain the permission of the 
Imam of the parish. In fact, the position of 
the Imam of a mosque is similar to that of a 
bene Hoed clorgymon. Ho reooivos tbo mar¬ 
riage and burial fees, fees at the ceremony of 
oirouincision, thank offerings on the birth of 
a child, or on recovery from sickness, presents 
on the festival days, Ac., as well as the i oaqf t 
or endowment, of the mosque. 

PARSI. [maju8.] 

PARTURITION [nifas.] 
PATIENCE, Arabic $abr is 

frequently enjoined in the Qur’An, do. Surah 
ii. 148; “0 ye who believe I seek help 
through pationce and prayer; verity God is 
with the patient.” 

PAWNING, [baiin.] 

PEN, The, of Fate, [qalam.] 
PENTATEUCH. [T AO RAT.] 

PESTILENCE, Arabic t&un 

wabd* (*Wy). According to 
the teaching of Mhhanunad in the traditions, 
a pestilence is a punishment sent by God, it 
is also an occasion of martyrdom, and that 
Muslim who abides in the piece where he Is 
at the- time of a pestilence, and dips of it, is 
admitted to the rank of a martyr. It is also 
enjoined that Musalm&ns shall not enter 
a' place where there is a pestilence raging, 
bnt remain where they are until it is passed. 

( Miihkat , book v. oh. 1.) 

PHARAOH. Aiubio Fir 1 awn 

($)*/)• Heb. nine. The King of 

Egypt in the time of Moses. Considered by 
all Muhammadans to be the very personifica¬ 
tion of wickedness. 

Al-Baifiwi says Firiaun was the common 
title of the kings of Egypt, just as Oasar 
was that of the Roman Emperors, and that 


the name of Pharaoh, according to some, was 
al-Walid ibn Mus*ab, and according to others 
Muf 4 ab ibn Raiyam, and according to others 
Qabus, and that he lived 620 years. Abfll- 
Ada’ says’that. Mus 4 ab being 170 years eld, 
and having no ehild, whilst he kept his herds, 
he saw a cow oalf, and heard her say at ths 
same time , 4t 0 Mut ( ab, be not. grievod, thou 
shalt havo a son, a wicked eon, who shall be 
cast into hell," end that this eon was the 
wioked Firauu of the time of Moses. 

In the Qur’un, S ft rah xxxvjii 11, he js 
curtained Fir'aun Z* ’l-Autad, or u Pharaoh 
the master ot the Stakes, who called the 
Apostles liars.** Some say the stakes refer 
to the strength of his kingdom, others 
they were instruments of torture and death 
which he used. 

Pharaoh was drowned in the Red Sea, and 
the commentators say that Gabriel would 
not let his body sink, but that it floated as a 
Sign and a warning to the children of Israel 
(See Qur’an, Surah x. 90-92.) 

A further accouut of Pharaoh, os given 
in the Qur’an, will be found In the article on 
Moses.. The Pharaoh of Joseph's time is said 
to be Raiyan ibn al-Walrd al- 4 Axnliqi,the an¬ 
cestor of the renowned Pharaoh in the time 
of Moses, [noses.] 

PHILOSOPHY, MUSLIM. Arabic 
falta/ah or 'ilmu l-hibnai 

,Jc). The following account 
of Arabian philosophy is taken with permi*. 
sion from Professor UeberwegV history of 
Philosophy, translated by G. S. Morris, M.A. 
(Hodder and Stoughton), voL i. p. 405 

The whole philsopby of the Arabians was 
only a form of Anstotolianism, tempered 
more or less with Neo-Platonic conceptions. 
The medical and physioal scianco of the 
Greeks and Greek philosophy became known 
to the Arabs especially under the rule of the 
AbasSidn (from a.d. 750 on), when medical, 
and afterwards (frpm the tlmo of the reign 
of AJmamun, in the first half of the ninth 
century) philosophical works were translated 
from Greek into Syriac and Arabio by Syriac 
Christians. The tradition of Greek philo¬ 
sophy was associated with that combination 
of Platonism and Aristotelianism whiok pro- 
▼ailed among .the last philosophers of anti¬ 
quity and with the study by Christian theo¬ 
logians of tho Aristotelian logic as a formal 
otgkrton of dogmatics; but in view of the 
^gid monotheism of the Mohammedan reli¬ 
gion, it was necessary that the Aristotelian 
metaphysics, and especially the Aristotelian 
theology, should be more fully adopted among 
the Arabs than among the Neo-Platonfsts and 
Christians, and (hat in consequence of the 
union avqong the former of philosophical with 
medical studies, the works of Aristotle on 
natural science should be studied by thqm 
with especial seaL 

44 Of the Arabian philosophers in the Fas t, 
the most important were AJkendi (ai-Kindi), 
who was still more renowned as a mat hem &- 
tioian and aatrologor; Alfarabi (al-P&ribi), 
who adopted the Neo-Platonic doctrine of 
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emanation; Avicenna (Aba SIna), the repre¬ 
sentative of a purer Arisiotelianism and a 
man who for centuries, even among the Chris¬ 
tian scholars of the later mediaeval centuries, 
stood in the highest consideration a* a philo¬ 
sopher, and, still m6ro, as a teacher of modi- 
cine; and, Anally, Algaael (al-QhaaailI) T ‘who 
maintained a philosophical skepticism in the 
interest of theological orthodoxy. 

“ The most important Arabiah philosophers 
in the West were Avempaee (Ibn Badja), Abu* 
baeer (Aba Bakr Ibn-Tnfail), and Averroga 
(Ibn Rashid\ Avempaee and Abubacer dwell 
in their works on the idea of the independent 
and gradual development of man Abubacer 
(in his * Natural Man ') develops this idea in 
a Spirit of opposition to positive religion, 
although he affirms that positive, religion and 
philosophical doctrino pursue theaame end, 
namely, the union of the human intellect with 
the divine. . Averrogs, the celebrated com¬ 
mentator of Aristotle, interprets the doctrine 
of the latter respecting the active and the 
passive intellect hi a senso which is nearly 

f iantheistic and which exc&udos the idea of 
ndividual immortality. He admits the exist¬ 
ence of only one active intellect, and affirms 
that this belongs in common to the whole 
human race, that it becomes temporarily par¬ 
ticularised in individuals, but that eacn of 
its emanations becomes finally reabsorbed in 
the original whole, in which alone, therefore, 
they possess immortality. ’ 

“ The acquaintance of the Mohammedan 
Arabs with the writings of Aristotle was 
brought about through tbo agency of Syrian 
Christians. Before the time of Mohammed, 
many Nestorlan Syrians lived among the 
Arabs as phy stolons.- Mohammed also had 
intercourse with tiestorian monks. Hafeth 
Ibn Galda, the friend and physician of the 
Prophet, was a Nestorian* It w*s not, how¬ 
ever, until after the extension Of the Moham¬ 
medan rule over Syria and Persia, and 
ehiefly after the Abassid^ had commenced 
to reign (a.d. 750), that foreign learning, espe¬ 
cially in medicine and philosophy, became gene* 
rally knovra among the- Arabs. Philosophy 
had already been cultivated in those coun¬ 
tries during the last days of Neo* Platonism, 
by David the Armenian (about 500 a.d. ; hia 
Prolog, to Philos. and to the Jsmgode. and his 
commentary on the Categ, in Brand!* Collec¬ 
tion of Scholia to Arist.; his works, Venice, 
1828; on him of. 0. F. Neumann, Paris, 1829) 
and afterwards by the 8yrianai especially 
Christian Syrians, translated Creek authors, 
particularly medical, but afterward philoso- 
>blcal authors also, first into Syriac, and then 
rom Syriac into Arable (or they, perhaps, 
made use also of earlier Syriac translations 
some of which are to-day extant). 

u During the reign and at the instance of 
Almamun (jld. 818-888),-the first translations 
of Works of Aristotle into Arobio were made, 
under the direction df Johannes Ibn-sl-Batrik 
(•.«. the son of the Patriarch, who, according 
to Renan [1.1., p. 57], is to be distinguished 
from Johannes Mesue, the physician), these 
translations, in part still extant, were regardod 
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(according to Abnlfarmgius, Hutor. Dynast.. 
p. 168 et al) as faithful but inelegant. 

M A man more worthy of mention is Honeiu 
Ibn Ishhk. (Johannitius), a Nestorian, who 
flourished under MotOwakkel, and died in 
876: Acquainted with the Syriac, Arabic , 
and Greek languages, he was at the head of 
a schooiof interpreters at Bagdad, to which 
his Son Ishak Ben Hohein and his nephow 
Hobeisch-el-Asam also belonged. The works 
not only of Aristotle himsolf, but also of 
several ancient Aristotelians (Alexander 
Aphrodiaiensil, Themistius, and also Neo- 
Platonio exegetes, such as Porphyry and 
Ammonius), and of Galerius and others, were ' 
translated into (Syriac aud) Arabic. Of 
these translations, also, some of those in 
Arabic are still existing, bht the Syriac 
translations Ore all lost. (Honein’i Arabio 
translation of the Categories has been edited * 
byJuL Theod. Zenker, Leipe. 1846) In the 
tenth century new translations, not only of 
bhe Works of Aristotle, but also of Theo¬ 
phrastus, Alexander of Aphrodisiac, Thdo- 
mistius, Syrinnus, Ammonius, etc., were pro¬ 
duced by Syrian Christians, of whom the 
most important were the ‘Nostorians, Abu. 
Baschar Mata and Jahja ben Adi, tb* Tagri- 
tan, an also laa Ben Zaras. The Syriao 
translations (or revisions of earlier transla¬ 
tions) by these men nave boon lost, but the 
Arabic translations were widely circulated 
and have in large measure been preserved; 
they were used by Alfarabi, Avicenna, Aver- 
ro€a, and the other Arabian philosophers. The 
Republic, Timasus, and Laws el Plato, were 
also translated into Arabia Arerroes (in 
Spain, about 1150) possessed and paraphrased 
the Rep., but ho aid not the Politics of Aris¬ 
totle ; tbo book existing In MS. at Paris, 
entitled Siastt (Siyasah), i.e. Politico, in the 
spurious work Dt Rsgimine Principum s. 
Secretum Secretorum ; the Politics of Aristotle 
is net known to exist in Arabio. Farther, exr 
tracts from the Neo-Platoniats, especially from 
Proclus, were translated Into Arabic. The 
Syrians were led, especially in consequenoe 
of their contact with thh Arabs, to extend 
their studies beyond the Organon ; they began 
to cultivate in the Arabic language all the 
branches of philosophy on the basis of Aris¬ 
totle's works, and in this $hey were after¬ 
wards followed by the Arabt4hemselves, who 
soon surpassed their Syrian tefcchars. Alfa- 
rabi ana Avicenna were the scholars of 
Syrian bnd Christian physicians. The later 
Syrian pbiloeophy bears* {he type of the 
Arabian philosophy. The most Important 
representative of the former was Gregorius 
Barhebfttu* or Abulfaragius, the Jacobite, 
who lived in the thjrieenth century, and was 
descended from Jewish parents, and whose 
compendium of the Peripatetic philosophy 
(Butyrvm Sapientitt) it still of great autho¬ 
rity among the Syrians. 

"Aik endi (Abu Jusuf Jaoub Ibo Eshak al 
Keadi, i.e. the father of Joseph, Jacob, abn of. 
Isaac, the Kend»an, of the district - of Ken- 
dab) was born at Busra on the Persian Gulf, 
where later, in the tenth century, the 
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• Brothers of Purity* or the ‘Sinflex* 
Brethren, 1 who collected in ah Encyclopedia 
the learning then, acceptable to the Arabians, 
were located. He lived during and alter the 
first half of the ninth century, dying about 
870. He was renowned aa a mathematician, 
astrologer, physician, and philosopher, ft* 
oompoaed commentaries on the logical writ¬ 
ings of Aristotle, and wrote also on metaphy¬ 
sical problems. In thoolbgy he was a rational-' 
ist. His astrology was founded on tho hypo¬ 
thesis that all things are so bound together 
by harmonious causal relations, that each; 
when completely conceived, must represent 
as in a mirror tho whole universe 

11 Alfarabi (Abu Nasr Mohammed ben Mo¬ 
hammed bon Tarkhsn of Fsrab), bogi near 
tho end of the ninth century, received his 
philosophical training mainly at Bagdad, 
where no also bogau to teach. Attached to 
the mysticalsect of the &Afi, whioh Said Abul 
Ohair had founded ahout a.d. 830 (under the 
uumiatokablainfluenceof Buddhism, although 
Tholuok /Stiifismui." Berlin, 1821, and 
Blulhemawimlung aus der Morgenland. Mustik , 
Berlin, 1825J assigns to it a purely Mbnam- 
medan origin), Alfarabi went at a lator epoch 
to Aleppo and Damascus, whet * lie died a.d. 
950. In login Al/arsbi follows Aristotle 
almost without exception. Whether logic is 
to be regarded as u part of philosophy or 
not, depends, according to Alfarabi. on the 
greator or less extension given to the concep¬ 
tion of philosophy, and is therefore a useless 
question. Argumentation is the instrument 
by which to develop the unknown froxh the 
known ;. it is employed by the utens logian ; 
liHftca docent is the theory, whioh relates to 
this instrument, argumentation, or whioh 
trosts of it as its suhjeot ( subjeetum ). Yet 
logic also treats of singlo ooncopta (imam- 
plcjsa) as olomonlH of judgmouts and argu¬ 
mentations (according to Alfarabi, aa reported 
by Alhertus M., Dt Franficabil. i. 2 teg., cf. 
Prautl, Gtsch. dor Log., ii. p. 802 seq^). Alfa¬ 
rabi defines the universal (see Alb. M., Dt 
Praed., ii. 8) as the nnu/n dt mult is tt in myitis, 
which definition is* followed immediately by 
the inference that tho universal has no Exist¬ 
ence apart from the individual (non habet tsst 
separatum a mtdlit ). It is .worthy of notice 
that Alfarabi does not admit in Hs absolute 
sonso tho aphorism ; singulars sentilur , univer¬ 
sal* intelligiLur , but teaones that the siugular, 
although in its material aspect an object of 
sensible perception, exists in its formal aspeot 
in ths intellect, and, on tho other hand, that 
the universal, although as such belonging to 
the intellect, exists also in senxv, in so far as 
it exists blended with the individual (All),, 
An, post. 1.1,3). Among the contents of tho 
Metsphyxios of AUarsbi, mention should'be 
made of his proof of the existence of God, 
which was employed by Albertus Magnus and 
later philosopherse This proof is founded on 
Plat., T%m., p. 28: yrvoptvi p ifniptv vw* 

axrLov nvos dvdyicgy strai ytvtaOeu, and 
Arist., Metaph., xii. 7: itm tocVit rt kqI 
b "i vet, etc., or on the principle lhat all 
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change and all development most have a 
cause. Alfarabi distinguishes (Abates Qu<rs- 
titmum , clu 3 stq., in Schraolders Due. Phil. 
Ar.,p. 44), between that which has a possible 
and that whioh has a necessary existence, just 
as Plato and Aristotle distinguish betweon 
the changeable and tbe eternal). If the pos¬ 
sible is to exist in reality, a cause is nee os¬ 
sa ry thereto. The world is composite, hence 
it had a beginning or was cauaod (oh. 2). But 
tho aerio* of causos and effoct# can. neither 
recede in infinitum, nor return like'acirole 
into itself: it must, therefore, depend upon 
some necessary link, and this link is the first 
being (sns primui w). This first being exists 

necessarily; the supposition of its no^ 
existence involves a contradiction. It is un¬ 
caused, and needs in order to its existence no 
caus 9 externa) lo itself It is the cause of 
all that exists. Its eternuy implies Us per- 
foatiou. It is free from ail acoldents. ft is 
simple and unchangeable. As the absolutely 
Good it i« at onoe abaoluie thought, absolute 
object of thought, and absolute thinking being, 
(intelligentia, intelligible, inteUigens). 14 baa. 
wisdom, life, insight, might* and will, beawtt 
excellence, brightness; it enjoys the highest 
happiness, is the first willing being and the first 
object of will (desire). In Iheknow ledge of 
this being, Alfarabi ( Dt rebus stu4ioArtst. 
phil. juwmitt. Comm., cb. 4, ap. S'hmoldera, 
Doc. ph. Arab., p. 22), sees the end of philo¬ 
sophy, and ho defines the practioal duty of 
man as consisting in rising, so far as human 
force permits it, into likeness with God. In 
bis teachings respecting that which is caused, 
by or derived from God (Fontts Quast, eh. 

6 sag,), Alfarabi follows the Neo-Plafeuists. 
HI* fundamental conception is oxpros*od by 
tho word emanation. Toe first created thing 
was tho Into!loot, which oauio forth from the 

first boing (tin) Now of Plotinus; this doo- 
trine was logically consistent only, for Plo¬ 
tinus, uot for Alfarabi, eiaco the former re- 
prosontpd his Ono as superior to all pre¬ 
dicates, while Alfarabi. in agreement with 
Aristotle and with religious dogmatics, recog¬ 
nized in his first* being intelligence). From 
this intellect flowed forth, as a noW oxnana* 
tion, the Gosmical Soul, in the complication 
and combination of whose ideas the basis of 
corporeality Is to be found. Emanation pro¬ 
ceeds from the higher or outer spheres to 
the lower or inner ones. In bodies, matter 
end form aro neoossariiy oomhiued with each 
other. Terrestrial bodies are composed of 
the four elements. The lower physical powers, 
up to the potential Intellect, are dependent on 
matter. The potential intelloct, through the 
operation (in-beaming) of tbe uctive diviuo 
futollecl, jd mado actual (hiiellrctus in acta or 
in Sjffsctu), and this aotual intellect, aji result¬ 
ing from development, may be called acquired 
intellect (i ikteUectus aeguisitus , after the dpq- 
I trine of A l exander of Aphrodiaias, oonoeruing 
j the vow hnxTrjros) The aotual human fo- 
! telleot is free from matter, and is a simple 
I substance, whioh alone survives the doath of 
j the body and remains Indestruotible. Evil is 
’ * necessary oondition of good in a finite 
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world. AJ1 things are under divine guidance 
and are good, since all was created by Qod. 
Between the human understanding and the 
things whioh it Books to know there exists 
(as Alfarabi teaches, Dt Intelfecto et Intel - 
lectm, p. 48 »eq.) a similarity of form, which 
arises from their haring bain been formod by 
the same first being, and whioh makes know¬ 
ledge possible. 

“Avioemia (Abu All Al llosain Abdallah 
Ibn Sina) Was born at Afstnna, in the pro- 
vlnoe of Bokhara, in the year #80. His mind 
was early developed by the study of theology, 
philosophy, and medicino, and in his youth ho 
and already written a scientific encyclopedia. 
He tahght medicine and pliilosophy in Ispa¬ 
han. f He died atHamadan in the fifty-eighth 
rear of hia life. His medicsl Omen was ern- 

V # 

played for centuries ns the basis of instruction, 
to philosophy he eet out from the doctrines 
of Alfar&bi, biit tnodifiod them by omitting 
many Neo-Platonic theorems and approxi¬ 
mating more nearly to the real doctrine of 
Aristotle The principle oh whioh his logic 
was founded, and which Averrocs adopted 
and Albertos M ago ns often eites, was des¬ 
tined to exert a great Ipfiuonoo. H was 
welded thus IntelIcctus in for mi $ agit mi- 
oenalitatem (Alb.. Dt Prmdicab, ti. 8 and .6). 
The goniis, as also the species, the differentia 
the accldeus, and the proprium,' are in thom- 
selres neither universal nor singular. But 
the thinking mind, by comparing the similar 
forms, fohns the yean* logician, which answers 
to the definition of the genus, vis.: that it is 
predicated of many objects specifically diffe¬ 
rent, and answers the question, 1 What is it ? ’ 
(tells the tptiditas). It is the genu* natural* 
whioh furnishes the basis of comparison. 
When the mind adds to the generic, and spe¬ 
cific the individual aooidents, the singular- is 
/otmed (Avic., Log., Venioe edition, 150S, f. 
13, qp. Prantl, Guchichte tier Logik , ii. 347 
mq.) Only figuratively. according to Avi¬ 
cenna, can the genus be oaBed matter an«l the 
speolfio difference form; such phraseology 
(frequent in Aristotle) is not striotlj cor¬ 
rect Avicenna distinguishes severs! modes 
of generic bxisttoeo, vis.: imYe ru, tnre.but, 
and pint res. Genera are oafs ru in the mind 
of Ood; for all that exists is related, to God 
as a work of art is related to an artist; it 
existed in his wisdom snd will' before its en¬ 
trance into the world of fnanifold existence { 
In this sense, and only in fhfs venae, is the 
unfversal before, the individual. Realised 
with its accidents in matter, the- genus con¬ 
stitutes the natural thing, ru a alurmlis, in 
which the universal essence is immanent. 
The thud mode of the existence of the genus 
is that which H has in bring ooncriyed by 
the human intellect: when the latter abstracts 
the form and then compart* It again with the 
individual objects to which by one and the 
same definition it belongs, in this compa¬ 
rison (tUjmtt it) is contained the universal 
(Avic., Log., 1 12; Afetaph.. v.' 1,2, f. 87, in 
Prantl, ii p. 849). Out* thought, which is 
directed id things, contains neverthclssS dis¬ 
positions which are peculiar to itself; when 
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things are thought, thero is added in thought 
something-which does not exist outside of 
thought. Thus universality as such, the 
generic concept and the specific dUfdrence, 
the Subject and predicate, and other similar 
elements, belong only to thought. Now it is 
possible to diroot the attontlon, not mordly to 
things, bnt also to the dispositions which are 
peculiar to thought, and this takes place in 
logio ( Mttaph ., i. 2; Ui 10, in Prantl. it. p. 820 
say.). On this is based the distinction of 
* first' and * second intentions.' The direction 
of attention to things is the ‘first intention 
{intent io prim a ): tho second intention (w- 
ientio scatnda) is directod to the dispositions 
which are peculiar to our thinking concern¬ 
ing things. Since the universal as such be¬ 
longs not to things, but to thought it belongs 
to tho second intention. The prinoiple of ih 
dividual plurality, according to Avicenna, is 
matter, whioh ha regards, not with Alfarabi 
as an emanation from the Gosmical Soul, bnt 
with Aristotlo M eternal and uncreated; all 
potentiality is grounded in it, as actuality is 
m God. Nothing changeablo ean come forth 
directly from this unchangeable first cause. 
His first ami only diroot produot 1* the info/* 

ligentia prima (tho vows of Plotinus, as with 
Alfarabi); from it the chain of emanations 
extends through the various celestial spheres 
down to our earth. But the issuing of th* 
lower from the higher is to he ooneeived, nbt 
as a single, temporal act, but as an eternal 
act, in which cause snd effect are Synchro¬ 
nous. The cause which gave to things their 
exlstenoe must continually maintain them 
in existence; it is an error to imagine that 
things once brought into existence oontinue 
therein of themselves. Notwithstanding its 
dependence on God, the world lias existed 
from eternity. Tirao and motion always wore 
(Ario. Afetaph., vi. 8, ct al\ r f. the account in 
the Tractatm de Erroribue , ap. Hanr^au, Fh. 
Se.f i. p 868). Avicenna distinguishes a two¬ 
fold development of our potential unvsrstand- 
hag into actuality, the one. eommou. depend¬ 
ing on instruction, the other rare, and depen¬ 
dent on immediate divine illumination. Ac¬ 
cording lo a report transmitted to us by 
Avorroes, A vi conns, in his Philoxophia Orien• 
fo/if, which has not comb dowu to..us, con- 
tradloted his Aristotelian principles, and con- 
crivod God as a heavenly body* 

‘‘Algasel (Abu Homed Mohammed Ibn 
Achmed Ai-GhazdUi), bom a.u. 1059 at 
Ghaxxklah in khorasan. taught first at Bag¬ 
dad, and afterwards, having become k Bftfi, 
resided in Syria. Ho died a.d. 1111 at Tus- 
He was a sceptic in philosophy, but only 
that bis faith might be all Hie stronger In 
the doctrinos of theology. His course 6 this 
respect marked a reaction o t the exclusively 
religious prinoiple of Mohammedanism against 
philosophical speculation—whioh in spite of 
all accommodation had. not made itself fully 
orthodox—and particularly agah. t Aristote- 
liamstn: between the mysticism of the Neo- 
Plat onists, on the Contrary, and the SOfism 
of Afgatel. there existed an essential afiinitj, 
In his Afakadd alfilatijh (AfoqSeidu 7- hnla- 
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si/ak), 4 The AimFof the Philosophers,* Algasel 
•eta forth the doctrines of philosophy follow¬ 
ing ^ossentially Alfarab) and particularly Avi¬ 
cenna. Those dootrinet are then subieoted by 
him to a hostile criticism in his Ttkcrfbt ai 
JUaei/a (Takafutu 'l-FaUuMbk), * Against the 
Philosophers/ while in his 'Fundamental 
Principles of Faith,* ho presonts positively 
his own views. Averrods wrote by wap of 
rejoinder his Destructio Destruction™ Ptulesa - 
phorum . Algazel exerted himself especially 
to excite a Tear of tho chastisements of God, 
sinoe in his opinion the mon of his times were 
living in too great assurance. Against the 
philosophers he defended particulany the re¬ 
ligions dogmas of the creation of tpo world 
in time and out of nothing, the reality of the 
divine attributes, and tha resurrection of tho 
body, as also the power of God to work mi¬ 
racles, in opposition to tho supposed law of 
cause and effect. In the Middle Ago*, his 
exposition of logio, metaphysics, and physics, 
as given in the Makacid, was much read. 

“The result of the soeptioism of Alg&sol 
was in tho East the triumph of an unphuoso- 
phiCal orthodoxy; after him there arose in that 
Quarter no philosopher worthy of montion. 
On the other hand, the Arabian philosophy 
began to flonrish in Spain, whore a succession 
of thinkers oultivetea its various branches 

“Avempaoe (Abu Bekr -Mohammed ben 
Jahja Ibn Badja), born at Saragossa uear 
the end of the eleventh century, was cele¬ 
brated as a physioian, mathematician, astro* 
nomcr, and philosopher. About 1118 be 
wrote, at Seville, a number of logical trea- 
tiaes. At a later period he lived in Granada, 
and afterwards also in Africa. Ho died at a 
not very advanced ago in 1188, without 
having completed any extensive works; yet 
he wrote several smaller (mostly lost) trea¬ 
tises. among which, according to Munk 
(Melanges, p. 888), were Logical Tractates 
(still existing, according to Oasiri, Biblioth. 
Arabics- Hup. Escur iuUn it s , i. p. 179, in tha 
library of the Escurial), a work on tha soul, 
another on the eonduot of the solitary (regime 
do solitaire ), also ou the union of the universal 
intellect with man, and a farewell letter; to 
theee may be added comuiontaries on the 
Pkusics, Meteorology, and other works of 
Aristotle relating to physical scionce: Munk 
gives the substance of the * Conduct of the 
Solitary,* as reported by a Jewish philoso¬ 
pher of the fourteenth century, Moeea of Nar- 
bonne (Me!., pp. 389-409). This work treats 
of the degrees by which the eoul rises from 
that inatinctive Ufe which it 'shares with the 
lowor animals, through gradual emancipation 
from materiality and potentiality to the 
acquired intellect ( inteUectus ueguisitus) 
which is an emanation from the active intel¬ 
lect or Deity. Avempaoe seem (according 
to Avcrrods, De Anima, fol. 108a) to have 
Identified the intelUctus materialis with the 
imaginative faculty. In the highest grade 
of knowledge (in self-consciousness) thought 
is identical with its objeot. 

“ Abubacer (Abu Bakr Mohammed hen 
Abd el Malio Ibu Tophail al Keisi) was born 


in about the year 1100, at Wadl-Asoh 
(Guadix), in Andalusia, and died in 1185, in 
Morocoo. He was oelebrated as a physician, 
mathematician, philosopher, and poet, and 
pursued still further the path of speculation 
opened up by Ibn Badja. HU chief work, 
that has oomo down to us, U entitled 
Htyi Ibn Jakdhan (|foijfii bnu Yaq% <nt), 
t.s. the Living One, the Son of the Waking 
One. The fundamental idea is the came 
as in Ilm BadjA*s ♦ Oonduot of the Solitary 
it is an exposition of the gradual deve¬ 
lopment of the capacities of man to- the 
point where hU inteUeot become# one .with 
the Divine. But Ibn Tophail goes consider¬ 
ably farther than his predeoeasor in main¬ 
taining the independence of man in oppoaition 
to the institutions, and opinions of human 
society. In his theory he represents tho indi¬ 
vidual as developing himself without external 
aid. That independence of thought and will, 
which man now owes to the whole course of 
the previous history of the human race, is re¬ 
garded by him es existing in the natural 
man, out of whom he makes an extra histo¬ 
rical ideal (like Rousseau in the eighteenth 
century). Ibn Tophail regards positive reli¬ 
gion, with its Uw founded ou reward and 

S unishment, as only a nooessary means of 
ItcipUne for tho multitude; religious eon* 
coptions are in hU view only types or enve¬ 
lopes of that truth to the logical comprehen¬ 
sion of which the phUoeopher gradually 
approaches. • 

“Avenrofis (Abul WaUd Mohammed Ibn 
Achmed Ibn Rosohd), born jld. 1186, at Cor¬ 
dova, where his grandfather and father filled 
high judicial offices, studied first positive 
theology and jurisprudence, and then medi¬ 
cine, mathematics, and philosophy. He ob¬ 
tained . subsequently the offioe of judge at 
Seville; and afterwards at Cordova. Ho was 
a junior contemporary and friend of Ibn Top¬ 
hail, who presented him to Calif Abu Jacob 
Juauf, soon after the letter's aaoent of the 
throne (1168), and rUoommended him, in place 
of himself, for the work of preparing an 
analysis of the worka of Aristotle. Ibn 
Roachd won the favour of this prinoe, who 
was Quite familiar with the problems of phi¬ 
losophy, and at a later epoon he beoame his 
physician in ordinary (1162). For a time 
alto he was lh favour witn a son of the prince, 
Jacob Almansur, who suoceedtxl to his 
father’s rulo in 1184, and he was still honoured 
by him in 1195. But soon after this date he 
was accused of cultivating tho philosophy, 
and science of antiauity to the prejudice of 
the Mohammedan religion, and was robbed by 
Almansur of his dignities and banished to 
Elisana (Luoena) near Cordova; he was 
afterwards tolerated In Morocoo. A strict 

S rohibition was issued against tha study of 
(reek philosophy, and whatever works on 
logic and metaphysics wore discovered wet* 
delivered to tho flames. Aver r el e died in 
1198, in his seventy-third year Soon after, 
tho rule of the Moors iu Spain came' to an 
end. The Arabian philosophy was extin¬ 
guished, and liberal culture sunk under the 
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exclusive rale of the Korea and of dog¬ 
matics. 

“Averroes shows for Aristotle the most 
unconditional reverence, going in this respeot 
much farther than Avicenna*, he considers 
him. as the founders of religion are wont to 
he considered, as the man whom alone, among 
all men, God permitted to reaeh the highest 
summit of perfection. Aristotle was, in hit 
opinion, the founder and perfecter of scientific 
knowledge. In logic, Avcrrods everywhere 
limits himself to merely annotating Aristotle. 
The principle) of Avicenna: intellectus in fbrrnit 
ugit universaHtatemfiB also his (Avofr., UsAn. y 
i. 8.. vf. Alb. M., De Pnedicab. , it. oh. 6). 
Science treats net of universal things, but 
of individuals under their universal aspeot, 
which the understanding recognised after 
making abstraction of their common nature 
(Destr. dostr. fol. IT: Sclentia auttm non est 
xcientia rei universality ted est xcientia parti - 
dufarium modo uni vers aji , qUemfacit intellectus 
in particular!bus , qukm abHrahit nb iis naturam 
unam rqmmunem , que* divisa est in maleriis*,) 
The forms , tohich are developed through the rs- 
fluence of higher forms , ami in the last resort 
through the influence of Deity s are contained 
embryonicolly in matter . 

“ The most noticeable thing In bis psycho¬ 
logy is the explanation which he gives of the 
Aristotelian distinction between the active 
and the paesivo intellect (fovq ira0qruc6% and 

irotqrmoqy, Thomas Aquinas, who opposes 
the explanation, give* it in these wonlst /a* 
teliectwn sjtbsVmtiam esse omnino ab anima sepa - 
ratam y esseque unuts in omnibus hbminibus 
nec. Denm faterr posse quod tint plums in(el- 
lecius / hut. bo says, Averroes added : per ra - 
tionem concmdo do necessitate quod inteUedut 
est unus num*ro y flrmiler tamen lento opposition 
per fldem. In hit commentary to. the twelfth 
book of the Metaphysics. Averroes compares 
the relation of the active reason to man with 
that of the son to visloh; as the Ann, by its 
light, brings about the act of seeing, so the 
active reason enables ns to-know* hereby 
the rational capacity in man is developed into 
actual reason, which is one with the active 
reason. Ay errors attempis to recognise two 
opinions, the one of which he ascribes to 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, and the other to 
Themistiua and the' other commentators. 
Aiexandor, he says, had held, the passive in- 
tel loot (yovq rraOrjriKoq) to he a mere * dis¬ 
position’ connected with the animal faculties, 
and, in order that it might bo able perfectly 
to receive all forms, absolutely formless ; this 
disposition was In ns, but the antlve intellect 

(vovq irociprudf), was without us ; after our 
death our .Individual intellects no longei* 
existed. Themistius, on the contrary, and 
the other commentators, bad regarded the 
passive intellect not as a mere disposition 
connected with the lower psychical powers, 
but as inhering in the same substratum to 
whioh the active intellect belonged ; this sub* 
stratum, according to them, was distinct from 
those animal powers of the soul which depend 
On material oigans, and as it was immaterial. 
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immortality was to be predicated of the indi¬ 
vidual intellect inhering in it. Averroes, ott 
the other hand, held that the passive intel¬ 
lect (vovq rradrjTtKoi) was, indeed, more than 
a mere disposition, and assumed (with The¬ 
mistius and most of tho other Commentators, 
eioopt Aiexandor) that the same substanoe 
was passive and aotive intellect (naniely, the 
former in so far as it received forms, the- 
latter in so far as*it constructed forms) i but 
he denied that the samo substanoe In itself 
and in its individual existence was both pas¬ 
sive and active, assuming (with Alexander) 
that there existed only one active intellect in 
the world, and that man hid only the * dis¬ 
position’ ht virtue of which he could be 
affected by the aotive intellect; when the 
active intellect came in contact with this 
disposition there arose in us the passive 
or material intellect, the one active intel¬ 
lect becoming on its entrance into the 

f plurality of souls particularised in them, 
ust aS light is decomposed into the diffe¬ 
rent colours in bodies. .The passive intel¬ 
lect was (according to Munk’a translation): 

* (Jne chose composite de la disposition qui exists 
en nous et (fun intellect qui se joint a celts dis¬ 
position, et qui , en tant qu'il y est joint , e*t un 
intellect prtdisposf (cn puissance) et non pat 
uh intellect en nets, main qui ext' intellect en 
(tele en tant gu*il n'est plus joint a la disposi¬ 
tion* (from the Commentates nouen sur le iraiti 
de Cams, in Munk's if//., p. 447) ; the active 
intellect worked first upon the passive, so as. 
to ‘develop it Into actual and acquired intel¬ 
lect, and then on this latter, which it absorbed 
into itself* so that after onr death ft could be* 

said that our pouf, mind, continued to exist— 
though not as an individual substance, but 
only as an element of the universal mind. But 
AverroSs did not identify this universal mind 
(as Alexander of Aphrodisias identified the 
vovq wotqrucoi) with the Deity himself, 
but cenceived it (following in this the earlier 
Arabian commentators and directly the Neo- 
Platonhts) as an emanation from the Deity, 
and as the mover et the lowest of the celestial 
circles, i.e. the sphere of the moon. This 
doctrine was developed by Averrovj, parti¬ 
cularly in his commentaries on the 7/e Anima , 
whereas, in the Paraphrase (writt* n earlier) 
he had expressed himself in a n-orc indivi¬ 
dualistic sense (Averr.* ap. Monk, Melanges, 
p. 442 seq.). The psychological teaching of 
Averrofa resembled, therefore, in the cha¬ 
racter of its definitions, that of 1 hemiStius, 
but in its real content that of Alexander 
Aiihrodlsiensls, since both AverroBs and 
Aioxander limited the individual existence of 
tho human intellect (po 0») to the period pro- 
ceding death* and recognized the eternity 
pnly ef the one universal active intellect 
(vow* woinrtx&). For this reason the doe- 
triue of the AJexandristS and of the Aver- 
roitts were both oondemned by the Catholic 
Church. 

** Averroes professed himself in . no sense 
hostile to religion, least of all to Mohamme¬ 
danism. which he regarded as the most perfect 
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o! all religion* He demanded in the philo¬ 
sopher a grateful adherence to the religion of 
hi* people, the religion in which he was 
educated. Bat by thU 4 adherenoe' he meant 
only a skilful accommodation of hi* views 
and life to the requirements of positive reli¬ 
gion—a course which could not but fail to 
satisfy the real defenders of the religious 
principle. Averroes considered religion a* 
containing philosophical truth under the veil 
of figurative representation; by allegorical 
interpretation one might advance to purer 
knowledge, while the masses held to the 
literal sense. The highest grade of intelli¬ 
gence was philosophical knowledge; the pecu¬ 
liar religion of the philosopher oonsisted in 
the deepening of his knowledge; for .man 
could offer to God no worthier cnltus than 
that of the knowledge of his works, through 
which we attain to the knowlege of God him¬ 
self in tho fulness of His essence. (Averroes 
in the larger Commentary on the Metaph., op, 
Munk, Mdanges , p. 466 tea.)* 

Dr. Marcus Dods remarks that *• in philoso¬ 
phy the attainments of the Arabians hare 
probably been overrated (see Lit. Hitt, of 
Middle A pet, by Berriiigtoo. p. 445) rather 
than depreciated.* As middle-men or trans¬ 
mitters, indoed, their importance can scarcely 
be too highly estimated. They were keen 
students of Aristotle when the vary language 
in which he wrote was unknown in Boinaii 
Christendom: and the commentaries of Aver¬ 
roes on the most exaot of Greek philosophers 
are said to be worthy of the teat. It was at 
the Mohammedan university in his native 
city of Oordova, and from Arabian teachers, 
that this precursor of Spinoza derived those 
germs of thought whose fruit may be seen in 
tho whole history of scholastic theology. 
And just before Averroes entered these 
learned halls, a young man passed from them, 
equipped with the eamo learning, and gifted 
with genius and penetration of judgment 
which have made bis opinions final wher¬ 
ever the name of Memonide* is known. Un¬ 
doubtedly these two fellow-citisen*—-the 
Mohammedan Arab and the Arabic-speak¬ 
ing Jew—have left their mark deep on all 
subsequent Jewish and Christian learning. 
And even though it be doubted whether their 
infiuenoe has been wholly beneficial, they may 
well be oUiined as instances of the intellec¬ 
tual ardour whioh Mohammedan learning 
could inspire or awaken. A recent writer of 
great promise in the philosophy of religion 
has assigned to the Arab thinkers the honour¬ 
able function of creating modern philoeophy. 
4 Theology and philosophy became in the 
hands of the Moors fused and blended; the 
Greek scientific theory a* to the origin of 
things intorwound with the Hebrew faith in 
a Creator. And. so speculation became in a 
new and higher sense theistio; and the inter¬ 
pretation of the universe, the explication of 
God's relation to it and Ha relation to God.' 
(Fairbairn'a Studies, p. 898.) But specula¬ 
tion had become thelstic loug before there 
was an Arab philosophy. The same ques¬ 
tion* which form the stsple of tnodern philo¬ 


sophy were disoussed et Alexandria three 
centuries before Mohsmmed; and there is 
acarpely a Christian thinker of the third or 
fourth century who does not write hi pre¬ 
sence of the great problem of God's connection 
with the world, the relation of the Infinite to 
the finite, of the unseen intangible Spirit to 
the crass material universe. What we have 
here to do with, howevor, is not to ascertain 
whether modern philosophy be truly the off¬ 
spring of the unexpected marriage of Aris¬ 
totle and the Koran, but whether the religion 
promulgated in the latter is or is not obstruc¬ 
tive of Intellectual effort and enlightenment. 
And enough has been said to show that there 
is nothing in the religion which necessarily 
and directly tends to obstruct either philo¬ 
sophy or soienoe; though when we consider 
tho history snd achievements of that race 
which has for six oenturies been tho leading 
representative of Islam, we are inclined to 
add that there is nothing in the religion whieh 
necessarily leads on the mind to the highest 
intellectual effort. Voltaire, in hie own ner¬ 
vous way, exclaims, 4 1 detest the Turks, as 
the tyrants of their wivee and the enexniee of 
the arts/ And the religion has shown an 
affinity for such uncivilised races. It has not 
taken oaptive any race whioh possesses a rich 
literature, nor lies it given birth to any work 
of which the world demands a translation; and 
precisely in so far as individuals'have shown 
themselves possessed of great speculative and 
creative genius, have they departed from the 
rigid orthodoxy of the Koran. We shonld 
conclude, therefore, that the outburst of lite¬ 
rary and scientific enthusiasm jn the eighth 
oentury was due, not directly to the infiuenoe 
of the Mohammedan religion, bnt te the mental 
awakening and exultant consciousness of 
power and widened borison that oame to the 
oonouerittg Saracens. At'first their newly- 
awakened energy found soope in other Aside 
than that of philosophy. * Marts undiqm 4* 
j trepenti, mueit vix erat locus.* But when the 
din of war died down, the yoiee of the Muses 
was heard, and the eamo fervour whioh had 
made the Saracen arms irresistible, was spent 
now in the acauirement of knowledge.”— Mo- 
kammed, Buddha, and Christ, p. 118.) 

PICTURES. Muhammad curved 

the painter or drawer of men and animals 
(Miskkat, book xii, ch. L pt. 1), and conse¬ 
quently they are held to be unlawful.* 

PILGRIMAGES TO MAKKAH 

are of two kinds : the Hajj or special pilgri¬ 
mage performed in the month of Zu 1-tyijjah, 
and the * Umrah , or visitation, whioh may be 
performed at any time of the year, [hajj, 
‘wmeau.] 

PlR The Persian word for 

an eldtr. A term need for e murskid , or 
religious leadar. , [surusjc.'f 

PLAGUE8 X>¥ EGYPT. The fol¬ 
lowing references occur to the ten plagues of 
in the Qur'an. 
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Sflrah viii. 137-185: "Already bad we 
chastised ibe people of Pharaoh with dearth 
and scarcity of fruits, that haply they might 
take warning: and when go6d fell to their 
lot they said, ‘.This is oar doe.' Bat if ill 
befell them, they regarded Motes and his par¬ 
tisans as (the birds) of ill omen. Y$i, was 
pot their evil omen from God ? But most of 
them knew it not. And they said, * What¬ 
ever sign thon bring ns for oar enchantment, 
we will not believe on thee: And we sent 
upon them the flood and the looosts and the 
qnxnmal (lice) and the frogs and the blood, 
—clear signs—but they behaved proudly, 
and were a sinful people. And when any 
plague fell upon them, they said, 4 0 Moses 1 
pray for us to thy Lord, according .to that 
whioh be bath covenanted with thee: Truly 
if thou take off the plague from us, we will 
surely believe thee, and will surely send the 
children of Israel with thee.' But when we 
had taken off the 'plague from them, and the 
time which God had granted them bad ex¬ 
pired, behold 1 they broke their promise. 
Therefore we took vengeance on them and 
drowned them in the sea, because they treated 
our aigns as falsehoods and were heedless of 
them And we gave to the people who had 
been brought so low, the eastern and the 
western lands, which we. had blessed as an 
heritage: and the good word of thy Lord was 
fulfilled on the bnildren of Israel Because 
they had borne up with patience: and we 
destroyed the works and the structures of 
Pharaoh and his people: And we brought 
the children of Israel acrbss the sea, and they 
-cam* to a people who gave themselves up to 
their idols. They said, * 0 Moses! mako us 
a god, as they have gods/ He said, * Verily, 
ye are an ignorant people: for the worship 
they practice will be destroyed, and that 
which they do is vanity 1 * ” 

In the surah xvii. 108-104, they are re¬ 
ferred to as “ nine clear signs,” which some 
oommentatora understand to be the command¬ 
ments of Moses. 

11 We heretofore gave to Moses nine eiear 
signs. Ask thon, therefore, the children of 
Israel how it was when he came unto them, 
and Pharaoh said to him, 4 Verily, I deem 
thee, 0 Moses, a man enchanted/ 

44 8aid Moses, * Thou knowest that none 
bath sent down these dear signs but tbe 
Lord of tbe Heavens and of tbe Earth; and 
I surely deem thee, O Pharaoh, a person 
lost* ” 

Mr. 8ale, translating from the Jalal&ii and 
al-Baifawl, says: 44 These were, the chang¬ 
ing his rod into a serpent, tbe making his 
hand white and shining, the producing locusts, 
lice, frogs, and blood, the dividing of tbe Red 
Sea, the bringing water out of the rock, and 
the shaking of Mount Sinai over the children 
of Israel. In lien of the three last, some reckon 
the inundation, of the Nile, the blasting of 
the corn and scarcity of the finite of the 
earth. These words, however, are interpreted 
by others not of nine miracles, hat of nine 
commandments, which Moses gevs his people, 
end were thus numbered up ny Muhammad 
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himself to a Jew, who asked him the ques¬ 
tion, via. That they should not be guilty of 
idolatry, nor steal, nor commit adultery or 
murder, nor practise sorcery or usury, nor 
accuse an innooont man to take away his life, 
or a modest woman of whoredom, nor desert 
the army, to whioh ho added the observing of 
the Sabbath , as a tenth commandment, but 
which peculiarly regarded the Jews, upon 
which answer, ft is said, the Jew kissed the 
Prophet's hand and feet.” 

PLANETS. Arabic de-sayyarah 

(8^0-Jl). According to Arabic writers, 

there are seven planets, called an-Najumu '#• 

#% ■ • . ^ k I a. . _" 


iawabit (<x^ydl These planots 

are said to be situated in the soven Arma¬ 
ments in the following order: (1) Al-Q/atnar, 
Moon; (2) 'Utarid, Mercury; (3) Zuhrah , 
Venus; r4) ash-Shawu, 8un ; (5) al-Mxrrlkh, 
Mars; (6) al~Mu$htari % Jupiter; (7) Zuhal , 
Saturn. (Vide Kaihnhuf -t - if lilciha t , in loco.) 

It will t>e seen that the Arabian arrange¬ 
ment of the planets is that of Ptolemy, who 
placed the earth in the oentre of tho universe, 
and nearest to it the moon, whose synodic 
revolution is the shortest of all, being per¬ 
formed in 29J days. Next to the moon ho 
plaoed Mercury, who returns to his conjuno- 
tkms in 116 days. After Mercury followed 
Vehus, whose periodic time is 684 days. 
Beyond Venus he placed the Sun, then Mars, 
next Jupiter, and lastly Saturn, beyond whioh 
are the fixed stars. 

PLUNDER. Arabic gbfimlmah 
(&»*i£)t fay' (• VJ t). If tbe Imam, or 
leader of the Muslim army, conquer a country 
by force of arms, he is at liborty to leave 
the land in possession of tbe original proprie¬ 
tors, provided they pay tribute, or no may 
divide it. amongst the Muslims; but with 
regard to movable property, it is unlawful 
for him to leave it in possession of thh infi¬ 
dels, hut ho must bring it away With tho 
army and divide it amongst the soldiers. 
Four-fifths of the spoils belong to the troops, 
and the remaining one-fifth must be divided 
into three euual portions for the relief of 
orphans, the reeding of tbe poor, and tbe en¬ 
tertainment of travellers. Captives form part 
of the plunder. All cattle ana baggage which 
cannot be carried away upon a retreat, must 
be destroyed. (Uidayah, vol. iip. 159; Miihkdt^ 
hook xvii. ch. viii. pt. 1.) 

POETS. Arabic tha'ir (;*U), pi. 
ihu'ara *. Poetry, «At‘r (/*). Mu* 

honimad repudiated the idea of being a poet. 
See Qur'&n. 

Surah xxxvi. 69: 44 We have no.t taught 
him poetry, nor wa» it proper for him; it is 
but a reminder and a plain Qur'an.” 

Sflrah Ixix. 40,41 : 44 Verily it it the speech 
of a noble apostle; and it is not the speech 
of a poet." 

The Qur'ftu being in manifest rhythm, and 
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In some places actual poetry, the deolaration 
of the Prophot, that be was not a poet has 
mnob perplexed tbe commentators But the 
Imim Fakhni ’d pin ar-Hau, has bit upon 
the following deter explanation of the dif¬ 
ficulty. He says, that in order to be a poet 
it is absolutely necessary that tbe poems 
should not bo impromptu versos, but delibe¬ 
rately framed, aud that, therefore, although 
the Qur an contains poetry (for elample, in 
Surah xoiv., which begins thus 

uU pyu 

«i) Us 

Atom nashrab laka xudraka 
Wa wa*ctnd l anka wixraka, 

44 Have we not opened tby breast for thee ? 

And taken off from thee thy burden ? ” ) 

it. is not roally poetry, because the -writer did 
not deliberately intend to produce the 
rhythm 1 

The same exon so is urged for the lines 
whioh Muhammad is related to havo uttered 
impromptu when his toe was wounded in 
battle:— 

U p* y 

Hal 0*1% Uld ifOa'un damiti t 
Wafi tablli 'Udhi ma laqiti. 

“ Art thou anything bnt a toe eovered with 
blood? 

44 What has happened to thee has been In 
the road of God.” 

Arabic scholars (see Kathfu Ut.iidhdti 7- 
Funun t fo loco ) divide the Arabic poets into 
six periods:— 

(1) Al-Jfihifyim, those in tbe time of igno¬ 
rance, or before Islim, eueh as the ancient 
Arabic poets Zuhair, Taxa/ah, Imru '1-Qaia. 
*Aror ibn Kulf dm, al-Hirig, and ‘ Autarah. 

(2) Al-Mukiparumun (lit. “ spurions **), 
those born in the time of ignorance, but who 
embraced Islim, as Labid and htassiu, whose 
names occur in the traditions. 

(8) Al-Muiaqaddiwvn (lit. “ first **), those 
who were born in the time of Islam, of parents 
who • were converts to Islim, ss Jarir and 
Farazdaq. 

(4) Al-MuwaUadtin, those, who were born 
of true-born Muslims, as Bashir-. 

(6) Al-MubdiiQn , tbe third generation of 
Muslim poets, as Abb Tamm am, and Bal^tarL 

(6) Ai-Afuta'a£bj&iriin (jit. «the last *), all 
snoeeeding poets.. 

The Mutaqaddimmm, the Muwaliadun , and 
the Mubditwk, correspond with the Ajkdb, the 
Tabi'un, and the Tali ‘Tdbi'An, or the three 
first generations of Muslims. 

There are seven poems of ancient Aiabia, 
who are known in uistory as tbo A/u*a//aV/df, 
or “ suspended/* because they had boon in 
turn suspended on the walls of the Makkau 
temple. They are also known as Muiahhubdt , 
or the 44 golden ” poems, because they were 
written in gold. The names of their authors 
are Zuhair, T* r ftf*h, Imru ’l-Qais, ‘Amru ibn 
Kulfum, al-Hiris, ‘AnUrafi, and Labid. The 
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last of the seven embraced Islim. It is re^ 
lated that Labid had posted up in the Ka 4 bah 
his poem, beginning:— 

ju, m u u jk j* » 

Aid kulla tha'in ma Quia 'Udhd fidfifw. 

14 Know that everything is vanity hut God." 

But that when he saw the first versos of 
the BuVftlu M-Baa a re U fii.) of tbo Qur’in 
posted up, he withdrew Ids verses and om- 
braced Islam. Muhammadrepaid Labid with 
the compliment that the words, “Kaow that 
everything is vanity hut God,” were the truest 
words over uttered by a poet. (Midtkdf, book 
xxii. oh. x.) 

In the earlier part of his mission, Muham¬ 
mad affeotnd to despise the poets, and in the 
Qur’an fte find him saying (Surah xxvi. 224), 
44 Those who go cat ay follow the poets”; 
and in the Traditious, Hl*hkdt x book xxii 
ch. x.: u A belly full of purulent matter is 
better than a belly full of poetry.” But 
when Labid and Hassan embraced Islam, the 
poets rise into tavour, aud the Propbut utters 
the wise but cautious saying, that 4 * poetry is a 
kind of composition, which if it is good it is 
good, and if it is bad it is bad.” In the battle 
with (he Band Quraixah,tbe Prophet called out 
to Hassao tbe poet, 44 Abuse the infidels in vour 
verso, for truly tbo-Holy Spirit (in the Iladis 
it is Gabriel) will help you." ft is also re¬ 
lated that the Propbet tuied to say, 44 0 Lord! 
help Massin the poet by thc Holy Spirit (or 
Gabriel).” 

It is generally admitted by Arabio scholars 
that the golden age of Arabio poetry was that 
immediately preoeding or contemporaneous 
with Mulpuninad, and that fr»»m tbe time of 
Muhammad there was a gradual decline. This 
is not surprising,inasmuch as the Qur’an is con¬ 
sidered the most perfect model of composi* 
tion. ever revealed to mankiud, and to be 
written in the laugoago of Paradise. - 

Baron MacGnckio do Blsne, in his Introduc¬ 
tion to Ibn Kballikaa’s Dictionary, suys :— 

“ The oldest monuments of Arabic litera¬ 
ture which we still possess were composed 
within the century wnioh preceded the birth 
of Muhammad. They consist in short pieces 
of verse uttered on the spur of the moment, 
narrations of combats between hostile tribes, 
passages in rhythmical prose and kssidas 
(qsetdahs), or elegies. The study of these 
remains reveals the existence of a language 
perfect in its form and application, admirably 
suited to express the various ideas which the 
aspect of nature could suggest to a* pastoral 
people, and as equally adapted to portray the 
fieroer passions of the mind. The varie.y of 
its inftootions, the regularity of its syntax, 
and tbo harmony of its prosody, are not less 
striking, and they furnish in themselves a 
sufficient proof of the high dogreo of oulture 
which the language of the Arabio natiou bad 
already attained, The superior merit of this 
early literature was ever afterWarda acknow¬ 
ledged by the Arabs themselves. It furnished 
them not only with models, but ideas for 
their poetical productions, and its influence 
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has always continued perceptible in the Ka¬ 
sida, which etUl contains the same thought#, 
I hc.satne allusion# as of old, and drags its elow 
length along in monotonous dignity.... (p. xv.) 

“ The decline of Arabic poetry ean be 
easily traced down from the accession of the 
Ahbaside# to the time of the Aiyubltee: for 
many contones the patrons of the Min- 
Uttret were of foreign extraction, and writers 
who songht their favodr wore obliged to con- 
fcrm tbeir own judgment to thst of porsons 
who wore in general unable to appreoiate the 
trne beantiea of literary compositions. Works 
which had obtained the patronage of the 
prince eonld not fail to fix the attention of 
other poots, who took them ae models which 
they strore to imitate and to surpass. The 
opinion held in the schools that the ancient 
huidai were masterpieces ol art, contributed 
also to the perversion of- good taste, their 
plan and ideas were servilely copied, and it 
was by refinement of expression alone that 
writers could display their talent; verbal 
quibbles, far-fct^hed allusions, thoughts bor¬ 
rowed (Torn the old writers, and strained so 
as to be hardly recognisable, such were the 
means by which they strove to attain origi¬ 
nality ; sense was sacrificed to sound, the 
moat discordant ideas were linked together 
for the futile advantage of obtaining a re¬ 
currence of words having a similar written 
form or a similar pronunciation; p* ets wrote 
for the ear and the eye, not for the mind, and 
yet the high estimation in which their pro¬ 
ductions were held may be judged from the 
readiness of Ibn KhaJlikdn *o quote them. 
His taste was that of the ag in which he 
lived, and the extracts which he gives enable 
the reader to form an idea of the Arab mind 
at the period of the Crusade*. The same 
feeling of impartiality which induces me to 
express so severe a censure on the generality 
of the Islamic poets, obliges me also to make 
some exceptions. The kasida* of al-Muta- 
nabbi are full of fire, daring.originaUty, and 
depth of thought; he often reaches the sub¬ 
lime, and his style, though blemished by .occa¬ 
sional faults, is very fine; al-Bohtori is re¬ 
markable for grace and elegance.; AbQ-l-Alft 
for dignity and beauty; but Ibn-al-Ffcrid 
seems superior to them all, his pieces teem 
with sentimeut and poetry, in his mystio reve¬ 
ries he soars towards the confines of another 
world pervaded with spiritual beauty, and 
glides with the reader from one enchanting 
scene to another; the judgment is captivated 
by the genius of the poet, and ean hardly 

E salve t ho traits of false taste which die- 
re, from time to time, his admirable style, 
ring pointed out the influence of the ka¬ 
sida, or elegy, it may not be amiss to sketch 
the plan generally followed in this species of 
composition. The poet, accompanied by two 
friends, approaches, after a long journey 
through the desert, to the place where he saw 
his mistross the year before, and where he 
hopes to meet her again. At his request, 
they direct the camels on which they are 
mounted towards the spot, but the ruins of 
the rustic dwellings, the withered moss, 
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brushwood, and branches of trees, with which 
were formed the frail abodes where the tribe 
had passed the summer, the hearthstones 
blackened by the fito, the solitary raven 
hovering around in searoh of a scanty nourish¬ 
ment, every objeot he perceives strikes him 
with the conviction that his beloved and her 
family have removed to some other region 
in the desert-. Overcome with grief, heed loss 
Of the consolations of his friends, who exhort, 
him to be firm, ne long remains plunged In 
silent affliction ; at length he finds reliof in a 
torrent of tears, and, raising'up his head, he 
extemporizes a mournful elegy. He com¬ 
mences by mentioning the places which he* 
had already visited in hopes of finding her 
whom he loved, and calls to mind the dangers 
which he had encountered in the desort He 
describee the camel which, though fatigued, 
still full of ardour, had borne. him into the 
depths of the wilderness', he vaunts his own 
courage and extols the glory of his tribe. An 
adventure whioh happened on the previous 
night then comes to nts memory: a fire bias¬ 
ing on a lofty hill, had attracted tbeir atten¬ 
tion and guided them tu the tent of a gene¬ 
rous Arab, where thoy found shelter and 
hospitality. He then praises the charms of 
his mistress, and complains of the pains of 
love and absonoe, whilst his companions hurry 
him away. Ho casts a parting look towards 
the place where she had resided, and lo 1 a 
dark cloud, fringed with rain, and rent with 
lightnings, overhanga the spot. This sight 
tills bis heart with joy I an abundant shower 
is about to shed new life upon the parohed 
soil, and thus onsute a rich herbage for the 
floods; the family of his beloved will thon 
soon return, and sottie aghin in their former 
habitation. 

“ Such may be considered as the outline of 
the pastoral kasida. In these productions 
the same ideas almost constantly recur, 
and the same words frequently nerve to ex- 

f >ress them. The eulogistic kasida, oi poem 
n praise of .some great man, assumes also 
the same form, with the sole difference that 
in place of a mistress it is a generous patron 
w;hom the poet goefl to visit, or else, after 
praising the object of his passion, he cele¬ 
brates the noble Qualities of tho man who is 
always ready, with abundant gifts, to bestow 
consolation on the afflicted lovor. 

“ It results from this that a person familiar 
with the mode of composition followed in t.he 
kasida, can often, from a single word . a. 
verse, perceive the drift of the poet, and dis¬ 
cover, almost intuitively, the thoughts whioh 
aro to fellow. Ho has thus a menus of deter¬ 
mining the true readings amidst tho.mass of 
eiYors with whioh copyists usually disfigure 
Arabic poetry knowing what tho poet intends 
to say, he feels no longer any difficulty i 
disengaging the author a words from fcb*, 
faults of a corrupted text. The same pecu¬ 
liarity is frequently perceptible in piece* of a 
few verees; these generally reproduce iomo 
of the ideas contained in the kasida, and for 
this reason they are justly styled fragments 
by Arabic writers. 
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“ There exist, also, tome compositions of an 
original form: such are the duoait , or diatioh, 
and the mawdlia, both borrowed from the 
Persians, and the muwashehaha, invented in 
Spain by Ibn Abd Rabbih. Pieces of this 
kind became general favourites by the novelty 
of their form and matter; the maw|Ha was 
adopted by the dervishes, and the muwash- 
shaha was cultivated with passion and at¬ 
tained its perfection in Andalusia, whence it 
was transported to the East. It cannot be 
denied that the Moorish poets, with all their 
extravagance of thought and expression, were 
far superior in their perception of the beau¬ 
ties of nature and the delicacioq of sentiment, 
to their brethren of the East, and the Euro¬ 
pean reader will often discover in their poems, 
with some surprise, the same ideas, meta¬ 
phors, and systems of versification, whiob 
characterise the works of tho troubadours and 
the earlv Italian poets. 

“An idea borrowed from the ante-Islamlc 
poets, and of frequent recurrence in the kasi- 
das of later authors, is the Utif al khidl (£ 4 * 1 / 1 1 
'l-khiy&T), or phantom. The lover journeys with 
a caravan through the desert t for many nights 
his grief at being separated from bis beloved 
prevents him from sleeping, but at length he • 
yields to fatigue and closes his eyes. A phantom 
then approaches towards him, unseen by all 
hut himself, and in it he roougnlses the image 
of bis mistress, come to visit and console him. 
It was sent to him by the. beloved, Or rather 
it is herself iu spirit, who has crossed the 
dreary waste and fleeted towards his couch; 
she, too, had slept, but it was to go *nd see 
her lover in her dreams. They thug meet 
in spite of the foes and spies who always 
surround the poet, ready to betray him if no 
obtain an interview with the beloved, aud 
who are so jealous, that they hinder him from 
sleeping, lest he should see her image in his 
dream ; it Is only when they slumber that he 
dare close his eyes.. 

“ The flguratiye language of the Muslim 
poets is often diffloult to be ’understood. The 
narcissus is the eye; the feeble stem of that 
plant bends languidly under its flower, and 
thus recalls to mind the languor of the eyes. 
Pearls signify both tearB and teeth, the latter 
are sometimes called hailstones, from their 
whiteness and moisture ; the lips are oorne- 
lians or rubies; the gums a pomegranate 
flower; the dark foliage of the myrtle is 
synonymous with tho black hair of the be¬ 
loved, or with the first down whioh appears 
on the oheeks of youths at the period of 
puberty. The down itself is called the tsdr 
or head-stall of the bridle, and the ourve of 
the izir is compared to the loiters idm and 
min. Ringlets trace on the cheek or nook the 
letter wdw ; they are also called scorpions, 
.either for their dark colour or their agitated 
movements; the eye is a sword; the evelids, 
scabbards; the whiteness of the complexion, 
camphor ; and a mole or beauty-spot, mask, 
which torn denotes also dark huir. A mole 
is sometimes compand also to an ant creep¬ 
ing on the cheek towards tho honey of the 
mouth ; a handsome (aoe Is both a full-moon 


and day; black hair is night; the waist Is a 
willow-branch, or a lance; the water of the 
face is self-respect; a poet sells the water of 
his face when he bestows mercenary praises 
on a rich patron devoid of every noble 
quality. 

“ Some of the verses in Arabio poetry (ai 
in all Eastern poetry) are of a nature suoh as 
precludes translation. Had. they been com¬ 
posed by a female, on a youth whom she 
loved, they would seldom offer anything ob¬ 
jectionable ; but as the oase is not so, they 
are utterly repugnant to European readers. 
It must not, however, be supposed that they 
are always the produce of a degraded pas¬ 
sion ; in many oases they were the usual ex¬ 
pression of simple friendship and affection, or 
of tboee platonic attachments which .the 
translated works of some Greek philosophers 
first taught the Moslima. Indeed, love and 
friendship are so oloselv confounded by them, 
that they designate both feelings by the same 
word, and it is not uncommon to moot epis¬ 
tles addressed by one aged doctor to another, 
and containing sentiments of the strongest 
kind, but whioh are the expression of friend¬ 
ship only. It often happens* also, that a poet 
(jesoribes his mistress under the attributes of 
the other sex, lest he should offend that ex¬ 
cessive prudery of Oriental feelings whioh, 
sinoe tho fourth century of Islamism, soaroelv 
allows an allusion to women, and more parti¬ 
cularly in poetry, and this rigidness is still 
carried so far, that at Cairo public singers 
dare not amuse their auditors with a song in 
whioh the beloved is indicated as a female. 
Some of those pieces have also a mystic im¬ 
port, as the commentators of Hafiz, Saadi, 
and Shebisteri, have not failed to observe.” 
(76., p. xxxiii. et seq.) 

POLL-TAX. [ji2yah.] 
POLYGAMY. In. Muhammad mi- 

ism, polygamy has the express sanction of the 
Qui^ftn, and is, therefore, held to be a divine 
institution. Vide Suratu *n-Nis&*, or Chapter 
iv.fi:-— 

“ But if ye cannot do justice between or- 
phans, then marry what seems good to you of 
women, by twos, or throws, or fours: and if 
ye fear that ye cannot be equitable, then only 
one, or what your right hand possesses ” (i> 
female slaves). 

Compare this with the teaching of the Tal¬ 
mud :*•— 

*< A man may marry many wives,.for Rabba 
saitb it is lawful to do so,* if he can provide 
for them. Nevertheless, the wise men have 
given good advice, that a man should not 
marry more than four wives.” (Arbak 
Turim. Ev . Hataer , 1 .) 

But although permission to indulge in po¬ 
lygamy is cloar and unmistakable, the 
opening verse of the Surah from whioh the 
above is taken, seems to imply some slight 
leaning to monogamy as tho highest form 0 / 
manned life, for It reads thus:— 

“ 0 ye men I fear your Lord, who created 
you from one *oui, and created therefrom its 
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mate, and diffused from them twain name- in combination with this growing feeling are 
rons men and women. 1 * tending to root ent the existence of polygamy 

In the Ain-t-Akbesri, it is related that a from among the Massolmans. A custom has 

oertain Mujt&hid, or enlightened doctor, mar- grown up in that country* which is largely 

rled eighteen wires, for b® rendered the followed by all elaales of the community, of 

Arabic word muffsa, 44 doable," and read the drawing up a marriage deed containing a for- 

text already quoted, 44 Marry whatever women mal renunciation, on the part of the future 

you like two and two, three and three, and husband, of any right or sembfonee of right 

four and four." And in the same work it is which he might possess or claim to possess 

said that another learned Mauls wl married to contract s second, marring* during the 

eight wires, because he read the rerse— 44 two existence of the first; This custom serves As 

■f three + fear « nine ” I a most effloacious check upon the growth and 

Al-Baisiwi, the JalkUn, and other Sunni the perpetuation of the institution of poly- 

commentators, are all agreed that the true gamy. In India more than ninety-fire per 

-reading of the verse limits the number of cent of .Muhammadans are at the present 

lawful wires to four. The ShPahs also hold moment, oither by eonrietion or necessity, 

the same opinion, but they sanction MuPah, or monogamists. Among the educated classes, 

* temporary marriages." [mu<tah.] versed in the history of their ancestors, and 

In the face of the united testimony of IsMm able to compare It with the records of other 

founded npon the- express injunctions of the nations, the custom is regarded with disappro- 

Qur’in, Syed Ameer AU has tho audacity to bit ion, amounting almost to disgust. In 

state in his Critical Examination of tho- Life Persia, according to Oolonel MSogregor's 

and TsaehinaS of Muhamsiad, p. 228, that “ the statement, only two per cent, of the popula- 

greatest ana most reprehensible mistake com- tion enjoy the questionable luxury of plpra- 

mitted by Christian writers,.is to suppose that lity of wives. It is oamestly to be hoped 

Mohammad either adopted or legalised noly- that before long a general synod of Moslem 

gamy. The old Idea or his haring introduced doctors will author!tatirelr deolaro that poly- 

it—a sign only of the ignorance of those gamy, like slavery, is abhorrent to the laws 

who hold it—is by this time exploded, bnt of Islam. * (Personal Law of the Muhamma- 

the opinion that he adopted and legalised the dans, p. 28.) 

custom is still maintained by the common Syud Ahmad Khan Bahadur, in h|s assay, 

masses as by many learned in Christendom. Whether Islam hat boon beneficial or inju- 

No belief oaa be mere false "1 rious to Society in general, on the eontrary, 

In his more recent work on the Personal defends the Institution of jpolygamy as divino, 

Law of the Muhammadans, the same writer and (motes. John Milton, Mr. Davenport, and 

remarks:— Mr. Higgins, as Christian writers who defended 

“ Mohammad restrained polygamy by limit- the praetiee. 
ing the maximum number of eontempora- Tho Prophet claimed Considerable indul- 
neons marriages, and by making absolute genes for himself in the matter, and married 

equity towards all obligatory on the man. It eleven wives, [wives or the peophet.] 

is worthy of note that the clause in the The views of Dr. Marcus Dods in his Mo- 

Qurdn, which contains the permission to con* hammed, Buddha, and Christ (p. 55), give an 

tract four contemporaneous marriages is im- able and interesting summary of the sub- 
mediately followed by a sentence which cuts jeet- 

down the signifleance of the preceding pas- 44 The defence of polygamy has been under¬ 
sage to its normal and legitimate dimensions. taken frotu various points of view, and with 

The former passage says, 4 Yon may marry varying degrees bt insight snd of earnestness, 

two, three, or four wires, bnt not more. The Bnt one cannot detect mneh progress among 

subsequent lines declare, ‘but if you oannot its defenders. F. W. Newman hasnothing to 

deal equitably and Justly with all you shall say in its favour which had not previously 

marry only one.’ The extreme hnportanee of been suggested by Voltaire {'nothing, wo may 

this proviso, bearing especially in mind the say, whioh does not ooeur to anyone who 

meaning . whioh is attached to the word wishes to present tho argument for a plura- 

4 equity * (*adi) in the Qnranle teachings, has lity of wires. It is somewhat late in the day 

not boon lost sight of by the great thinkers to beoslled upon to argue for monogamy as 

of the Moslem world. Even se early as the abstractly right Speculators like Aristotle 

third oentnry of the. era ef the Hijra during (Econ. I. 2, 8), who nave viewed the subject 

the reign ef al-Mfcm&n, the first MotasaliW both as statesmen having a regard to what is 

doctors taught that the developed Quranic practicable and will conduce to social prop- 

law's Inculcated monogamy. And though the perity, and as philosophers reasoning from 

cruel persecutions of the mad bigot, Mu taw- first principles, nave long ago demanded for 

wakil. prevented the general diffusion of their their ideal societynot only monogamy, bnt 

teachings* tho eonrietion is gradually forcing also that mutnai respect and lore, and that 

itself on all sides, in all advanced Moslem strict purity and modesty, which polygamy 

communities, that polygamy is ms mneh op- kills. Let ns say briefly that the only ground 

posed to the IslAmio laws as it is to the conseience reoognises as Warranting two per- 

general progress of civilised society and true sons to become one in flesh is that they be, 

culture. In Lidia especially, this Idea is be- first of all, one in spirit. That absolute snr- 

comlng a strong moral, if not a religions oon- render of the person whioh constitutes mar- 

rlotion, snd many extraneous circumstances riage is justified only by the eircumatanoes 
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that it is a surrender of the heart as well, and 
that it is mutual. To an ideal love, poly¬ 
gamy is abhorrent and impossible. As Mo* 
hammed himself, in another connection, and 
with more than his usual profundity, said, 

* Qod has not put two hearts in you.' This is - 
the grand law imbedded in onr nature, and by 
which it is seiurod that the children bom 
tote tho world be the fruit of the devoted sur¬ 
render of one human spirit to another; by 
which, in other words, it Is aooured that love, 
the root principle *of all human virtue and 
duty, be transmitted to the child and bom in 
it. This is tho beneficent law expressed in 
monogamy, and this law js traversed and 
robbed of its effects precisely in kc far as 
even monogamous marriages are prompted 
by fleshly or worldly rather than by spiritual 
motives. The utilitarian argument Mr. 
Leoky (Hist. European Morals , vol. ii. r>. 295) 
haa summed up in three sentences: * Nature, 
by making the number of males and females 
nearly equal, indicates it as natural In no 
other form of marriage can the government 
of the family, which is one of the chief ends 
of marriage, be so happily sustained; and in 
no other doev the woman assume the position 
oi the equal of man/ But we have here 
to do only with Mohninmedau apologists, and 
thoir reasonings are soipowhut perplexing) 
for they first mainluiu that nature intended 
us to be polygamists (sen Syud Ahmad's 
Essay, p. 8; Syud Ameer All's 6Wf. Exam., 
p 225), and then, secondly, declare that the 
greatest and most reprehensible mistake com¬ 
mitted by Christian writers is to suppose that 
Mohammed either adopted or legalised 
polygamy*” Probably the most that can 
be said for Mohammed in regard to this 
matter, is that he restricted polygamy, and 
that its abolition was impossible and unsuit¬ 
able to the population he had to d<r with. 

“ The allegation, however, that Mohammed 
confined polygamy within narrower limits 
than the Arabs had previously recognised, 
though true, is immaterial. For, in the first 
place, he restricted polygamy indeed in 
others, but not in his own esse; and thus 
left upon the minds of his followers the ine¬ 
vitable impression that an unrestricted poly¬ 
gamy waa the higher state of the two. 

“In the seoend plaoo, while he restricted 
the number of lawful wiyes, be did not re¬ 
strict the number of slave-concubines. In 
the third place, bis restriction was practically 
of little value, because very few' men could 
afford to keep more than four wive*- And, 
lastly, as to the principle, be left it precisely 
whOre it was, for as Mr. Freeman justly ob¬ 
serves (Lectures, p. 69): * This is one of 
the oases in which the first step if everything. 
The difference botween one wife a'ud two is 
everything*, that between four and Uve thou¬ 
sand is comparatively nothing/ 

u An** if the principle be defended as at 
least relatively good, nothing is to be urged 
againet this as matter of fact; although the 
circumstance hae been overlooked, that al¬ 
ready very many thousands of Christian Arabs 
had found it quite possible to Uve in mono¬ 


gamy. But that polygamy is not lncom- 

f mtible with ’a sound, if not perfectly deve- 
oped, morality, and with the highest tone of 
feeling, no one who has read the history of 
Israel will be disposed to deny. That it may 
suit a race in a oortain stage of its develop¬ 
ment, and may, in that stage lead to purer 
living and surer moral growth than its pro¬ 
hibition would, may be granted. But neces¬ 
sarily the reUglon Which incorporates in iU 
code of morale suoh allowances, stamps Itself 
as something short of the fiual religion.” 

[mAELBXAQB, HOT AH, WrVED, WOMEN.] 

POTIPflAR. Arabic Qttfir (yc^), 
pr Ijf/tr (ye*^). The treasurer of 
Egypt ip the time of Joseph, and the husband 
of Znlaikb*h. [josifh.] 

PRAYER. Arabic salat (ijU), pi. 
$alawai. Persian tumid i («M), pi. 

namaz ha. 

Prayer is the second of the five founda¬ 
tions, or pillars, of pratioal religion in Islfcm, 
and is a devotional exercise which every 
Muslim is required to render to God at leaat 
five time* a day, namely, at the early morn¬ 
ing, midday, afternoon, evening, and night. 

The genoral duty of prayer Is frequently 
enjoined in the Qur*dn, but it is remarkable 
that in no single passage are tho fito periods 
mentioned. 

Hoe Buratu V-llftm (xxx.), 17; <* Glorify 
God when it is evening (masa*) and at mprn- 
ing (futy),—and to Him be praise in the 
heavens and the earth,—*nd at afternoon 
(*dshi ) 9 and at noon-tide (*oAr).” (But all 
commentators are agreed that mas? includes 
both sunset and after sunset; and, therefore, 
both the Mayhrib and 'Asktyah prayers.) 

Surah xl. 11G: “ Observe prayer at.early 
morning, at the close of the dgy, and at the 
approach of night; for the good deeds drive 
away the evil deeds/* 

Sfirah xx. 130 : “ Put up then -with what 
they say; and celebrate the praise of thy 
Lord before tho sunrise, and before ite set¬ 
ting; and some time in the night do thou 
praiee Him, and in the oxtremes of the day, 
that thou Haply mayest please Him.” ' 

Sarah xvfi.80: “Observe prayer at sun- 
sot, till the first darkening of tho night, and 
the daybreak reading—for the daybreak 
reading bath its witnesses, end watch unto 
it in the night: this shall be an excess in 
service.” 

' Surah ii. 42: u Seek aid with patience and 
prayer;” 

Surah iv. 1-4: “When ye have fulfilled 
your prayer, remember God standing and 
sitting, and lyiim on your sides; and when ye 
are in safety, then be steadfast in prayer. 
Vorily prayer is for the ’xfiinreni presoHbed 
and timed.” 

According to the Traditions, Muhammad 
professed to have received instruction* te 
recito prayers Jive times a day, during his 
. or accent to heaven. The tradition 

runs thus:— 

“ Tho divine injunctions for prayer were 
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originally fifty times a day. And as 1 passed 
Moses (in baa von, daring my ascent), Moses 
said to me, * Wbat have yon been ordered?.* 

T replied, * Fifty times!* Then Moses said, 

* Verily Tour pooplo will never be able to 
bear it, for I tried the children of Israel with 
fifty timos a day, but they ootild not manage 
it.’ Thon 1 returned to the Jiord and asked 
for some remission. And ten prayers were 
taken off. Then I pleaded again and ten 
more wore remitted. And so on until at last 
they were reduced to fire times. Then I 
went to Moses, and he said, ( And how many 
prayers haro you been ordered ?* -And I re¬ 
plied * Fire.* And Moses said, 1 Verily I tried 
the children of Ierkel with even five, but if 
did not sup coed. Return to ^our Lord, and 
ask for a further remission.' Bat. I said, * I 
bate asked until I am quits ashamed, and I 
cannot Ask again.” 1 (See $a}\\hu Muslim, 
voL 1. p. 01.) 

This Scdut, or liturgioal service, has thus 
become one of tho most prominent features 
of the Muhammadan religion, and very nume¬ 
rous are the injunctions regarding it which 
have been handed down in the traditions. 
There are various minor differences amongst 
tho numerous sects of Ial&m regarding the 
formula, but its main features are alike in all 
countries. 

We shall describe prayer according to the 
Hahafl sect Of Snnnl Muslims. 

It Is absolutely necessary that the service 
should be performed in Arabic; and that the 
clothes ana body of the worshipper'should 
be clean, and that the praying-place should 
bk free freto all impurity. It miy be said 
either privately, nr In company, or In .a 
mosquo—although services in a mosque arc 
more meritorious than those elsewhere. 

The stated prayers are always preceded by 
the ablution of the face, hands, and feet. 

[ABLUTION;] 

At the time of public prayer, the mu'attin, 
or “ crier," ascends the minaret, or stands, at 
the side of the mosque nearest the public 
thoroughfare, and gives £he aziin, or “ call to 
prayer, as follows;— * 

“God is great! God is great! God is 
great! God is grsat! 

1 bear witness that there Is no god but 
God! 

1 bear witness that there is no god but 
God!; 

I bear witness that 'Muhammad is the 
Apostle of God! 

1 bear witness that Mohammad is the 
Apostle of God! 

Ootno to prayers! Gome to prayers! 

Gome to salvation! Gome to salvation! 

(The SkVahs add 41 Corns to good 
works l 1 *) 

There is no other god but God 1” 

(The SkVahs recite the dost sentence 

twice.) 

la the early ui' , rn : tv. the following sen¬ 
tence is added: “ Prayer * ore better than 
.1 trW* I 



THS Mu’axznr OAbMNG THU A*AN FROM A 
' unvARBT. (A. F. Hole.) 


When the prayers are said in a congrega¬ 
tion or in the mosque, they begin with the 
Iqdmah , which is a recitation of the same 
words as the a tan, with the addition of the 
ssntonoe, ** Prayors are now roady I n Tho 



THU NITAH. 

regular form of prhyer then begins with the 
Niyah, which is said standing, with the 
hands on oithcr s’de:— 

11 1 have purposed to offer up to God only, 

59 
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with a sin cart heart this morning (or, as the 
case may be\ with my face Qiblah-wards, 
two (or, as the case may he) rak'ah prayers 
Farf (Sunnah, or Nafiy 



Tim TAK D1 K-l -TAHU1M All. 

Then follows the Takbtr-i- Tabrimah, said 
with ths thumbs touching the lobules of the 
. ears and the open hands on each side of the 
face ;— 

u God is gteat 1" 



mis QIYUt 

The Qiyam , or standing position. The tight 
hand placed upon the left, below the navel 
(the Shqfi'is, and the two other orthodox 
sects, place their hands on their breasts . 
as also the Wahhabis ; the ShVahs keep 


their hands on either side . in all the sects 
the women perform the Qiyam with their 
hands on their breasts ), and the eves looking 
to the ground in self-abasement During 
which is said the Subhdn (the Shi'ahs omit 
the Subban ) ;— 

“ Holiness to Thee, O God 1 
And praise be to Thee! 

Great it Thy name 1 
Great is Thy greatness 1 
Thero is no deity but Theo!” 

The Ta'awwuz, or A i uiubillah, is then said 
as follows 

“1 seek refuge from God from cursed 
Satan." 

After which the Tasini yah is repeated:— 

u In the name of Go<l, the compassionate, 
the merciful.” 

Then follows the Fdtibah, vie , the first 
chapter of the Qur'an :— 

11 Praise be to God, Lord of all the worlds 1 
The compassionate, the merciful! 

King of the day of reckoning I 
Thee only do we worship, gnd to Thee 
only do we cry for help. 

Guide Thou ns in the straight path, 

Tho path of thoso to whom Thou hast 
been gracious; 

With whom Thou art not angry, 

And who go not astray.—Amen.” 

After this the worshipper can repeat as many 
chapters of the Quran as he may wish; he 
should , at least, recite one long or two short 
verses . The following chapter is usually 
recited, namely , the Svratu ’i-Ikfllaf, or the 
119th chapter : 

M Say: He is God alone: 

God the Eterael 1 
He bogoltotli nut, 

And is not begotten; 

And there is none like unto Him." 



Tim JCUKU*. 


The Takbir-i-HukiC, said whilst making an 
inclination of the head and body and 
placing the hande upon the knees, separat¬ 
ing (he fingers a little. 

“ God is great 1 H 
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The Tasbih-i-Ruku', said in the tame pos¬ 
ture. 

“I extol the holiness of my Lord, the 
Greet I 

(The ShVahs here add “ and with Hie 
praise.** This is also added by the 
ShVahs to the Tasbib-i-Sijdah.). 

“ I extol the holiness of my Lord, the 
Greet! 

“I extol the holiness of my Lord, the 
Great!* 

The Qryam-i-Sami' Ullah or TasmV, said 
with the body erect , but , unlike the former 
Qiyam, the hands being placed on either 



THE TASMI*. 


side. The Imam says aloud (when the 
prayers are said by a person alone, he 
recites both sentences ):— 

" God hears him who praises Him." 

The people then respond in a low voice — 

*•' 0 Lord, Thom art praised.” 



TAKBTRU ’B-BUD AH. 


Takbir- i- Sijdah, said as the worshipper 
drops on his knees. 

** God is greet)" 
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Tasbib-i-Sijdah, recited as the worshipper 
puts first Ms nose and. then his forehead 
to the ground. 



TRl TA8BIH-I-XIJDAH. 


11 1 extol the holiness of mj Lord, the most 
High! 

11 1 extol the holiness of my Lord, the most 
High! 

“ I extol the holiness of my Lord, the most 
High! M 

Then raising his head and body and sinking 
backward i upon his heels, ana placing Ms 
hands upon his thighs , he says the Takbir- 
i-Jalsan (the ShVahs here omit the Takbir, 
and say instead\ ** I rise and sit by the 
power of God l * 

11 God is greet I w 



THE TAKBIB-I -J ALB AH* 


Then , whilst prostrating as before, he says 
the Takbir- 1 -Sijdah. 

“ God is greet I * 

And then during the prostration the Tasbib- 
i-Sijdah as before. 

“ T oxtol Iho holiness of my Lord, the most 
High 1 * 

“ I extol the holiness of my Lord, the most 
High 1" 

11 1 extol the holiness of my Lord, the most 
High 1 n 

Then , if at the close of one rak*ah , As repeats 
ths Takbir standing, when it is callsd 
Takbir-i-Qjydm; but at the end of two 
rahdhs, and at the close of the prayer , As 
repeats it sitting , when it is called Takbir- 
i-QifiitL (The ShVahs here recite iho 
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Taklnr:— u God is great / ” with iht 
thumbs touching the lobules of the ear, and 
add, “ I seek forgiveness from God, mg 
lard, and I repent before Him l ” 

M Qod ib great! ” 

Here ends one rafcalt or form of prayer. The 
next rateuh begins with the Fatihah or 1st 
chapter of the Qur'an. At. the close of 
every two raid ah s he recites the Taft yah, 



THE TAHIVAIi. 

which is said whilst kneeling upon the 
ground. His left foot bent under him he 
sits upon it, and places his hands upon his 
knees and says (the ShVahs omit the 2’a- 
hiyah ):— 

u The adore tionA of tho tongue are lor God, 
and also the 4dorations of tho body, and 
alms-giving I 

“Peso© be on thee ( 0 Prophot, with the 
meroj of God and His blessing 1 
u Peace be upon ns and upon God’s righ¬ 
teous sorvants! * 


“0 God, have mercy on Mn^ammad and 
on hib descendants (the ShVahs merely recite: 
“ God ham. mercy on Muhammad apd hie de¬ 
scendants n ; and omit the rest), as 111011 didst 
have mercy on Abraham and on bis descend¬ 
ants. Thou art to be praised, and Thou art 
great. 0 God, bless Muhammad and his 
descendants, as Thou didst bless Abraham 
and his descendants 1 

«Thou art to be praised, and Thou art 
great!" 

Then the Ditd ':— 

“ 0 God onr Lord, give us the blessings 
of this life, and also the bloseings of life 
everlasting. Save ns from the torments of 
fire.” 

(The Du'H is omitted by the ShVahs, who 
recite the following instead ;“ Pegce be on thee, 
0 lYophet. with .the mercy of God and His 
blessing1 Peace be upon us. and upon Gods 
righteous servants ! w 

He then closes with the Salam. 



THll SALAM. 



THE TAttlfAlfllUD. 

Then raising the first finger of the right hand 
he recites the Tashahhud i — 

“ I testify that there is no deity but God 
(the ShPah* add, “ who has no partner”); and 
I testify that Mub*mmad is the servant of 
God, and the messenger of God I" 

(Every two rabahs close with the Taehah - 
hud. The Darud is said whilst in the 
same posture.) 


Turning the head round to the right ; he 
says 

“ The peace and mercy of God be with 
yon.” 



THE SALAM. 

Turning the head round to the left, he 
•ays— 

11 The peace and mercy of God be with 

*» 
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At the close of the whole set of prayers, 
that is of far*, Sunnah, Nc$ s or FKifr, the 
worshipper raises his hands and offers np 
a Mnuaja/j or w supplication.* This usually 


ill 


A. _ « flWi 


THE MDHAJAT. 


consists of prayers, selected from the Qnr’io 
or ^adls. They ought to bo said in Arabic, 
although they are frequently offered up in 
the Ternarntar. 

Such supplications were highly commended 
by Muhammad, Who is related to hare 
said:— 
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“ Supplication is the marrow of worship.'* 

“ There is nothing better before God than 
supplication.” 

u Supplicate Qod when ye are certain of 
its approval, and know that God accopts not 
the supplication of a negligent hoart.” 

14 Vorily your Lord is aalmmod of his sor- 
runts when they raise up their hands to Him 
in supplication to return them empty/' 

These daily prayers are either Fart, Sun - 
nah , Nafl % or Wi fr. Fart, are those rak*shu 
(or forms of prayer), said to be enjoined by 
God. Sunnah , those founded on the praotioe 
of Mohammad. Nafl, the voluntary per¬ 
formance of two rak ( ahs, or more, which 
may be bmitted without sin. . Wxtr, an odd 
number of rak'ahs, either one, three, five, or 
seven, said after tho night prayer. These 
divisions of prayer are entirely distinct from 
each other. They each begin afresh with the 
Niyah, and worshippers may rest for awhilo 
between them, but not converse on worldly 
subjects. The Wahh&bis think it eorreot So 
say the Sunnah prayers in their houses and 
only the Fart prayers in the mosqhe. 

The five times of prsyor aro known as 
Huhr, *A$r, Maghrib, 71 M, and Fair. There 
arc also three Voluntary periods called Jthraai 
Zuba t and Tahajjud. 

Tho following is a table showing the exact 
number of rak*aht to be performed at each 
service:— 



The Names of the Time of Prayer. The Number of BokWhs said. 


a * 

3 0 

I ? 

3 x 






sunrise. 


decline. 


No. 2 and 4. 


.after sunset. 


has olesed in. 


A ± 

t 


Arabic. 

% 

Persian. 

Urdu. 

§&]&lu 1- 
Fajr. 

Namaz-i- 

Subh. 

Fajr Ki 
Namaz. 

9aifttu 

35uhr. 

Namiz-i- 

Peshin. 

5uhr Ki 
Namis. 

Saittn n- 
‘A,r. 

Nam&z-i- 

Digar. 

‘A$r KI 
Namiz. 

^al&tu ’1- 
Maghrib. 

Namiz-i- 

Shim. 

Maghrib 
KI Namiz. 

9&Utu ’1- 
•bha 

Nnmfiz-i- 

Khuftan. 

‘I»hV Ki 
Namaa. 

galfttn 1- 
‘Itbriq. 

Namiz-i 

‘Ishraq. 

Ishriq Ki 
Namis. 

Baba. 

Namiz-i- 

Cbast. 

KI 

Nam it. 

9alAtn *U 
Tahajjud. 

Namiz-i- 

Tahajjnd. 

Tahajjud 
KI Namis. 


s ll U j5 
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According io the above table, a devout 
Muslim reditea the same form of prayer at 
least seventy-five times in the day. 

*Abdu ’114h ibn ‘Umar relates that the 
Prophet said, “ The time for %uhr prayers 
bogina from the inclination of the sun to¬ 
wards the west and closes at the time when 
the shadow of a person shall be the length of 
his own stature, which time marks the be¬ 
ginning of the Mjrr prayors, and the time of 
the *Afr prayers is from that timo till the sun 
assumes a yellow appearance. The time of 
Maghrib prayers is from sunset as long as 
the red appearance in the horizon remains. 
The time of ‘/sAd* prayers is from that time 
till midnight. And the time of the Fajr 
prayers is from the break of day till the sun 
rises. Therefore, when the sun has risen you 
must not reoite the morning prayer, for the 
sun rises between the horns of the devil.” 
( Mithkit , book iv. oh. ii) 

It is the ordinary custom of Muslims to. say 
their prayertf with their feet uncovered, but 
strictly according to the Traditions it is 
lawful to cover the feet with boots or shoes 
during prayer, provided they are free from 
impurity. 

Shaddad ibn A us relates that Muliammad 
said, “ Act the reverse of the Jews in your 
prayer, for they do not pray iu boots and 
shoes.” 

Abu 3a*id al-Kbudri rolatoa that “ the 
Prophet said prayers with his companions, 
and all on a sudden took off his shoes, and 
put them down on his left side, and when the 
people observed it, they took off theirs also; 
and when the Prophet had finished the 
prayers, he said,‘ What caused you to take 
off your shoes ? ' They replied, * Wo did so 
in order to follow your example/ And the 
Prophet s%id, * Verily Gabriel came to me and 
told me there was a little filth upon my 
shoes; therefore, when any one of you goes 
into a Masjid, look well at your shoes first; 
and if yon perceive any dirt, wipe it off, and 
then say your prayers in them.'” (Alitbkdt, 
book iv. ch. tx. pt. 2.) 

Any wandering of the eyes, or of the mind, 
a coughing or the like, answering a question, 
or any action not prescribed to be performed, 
must be striotly avoided (unless it is betweeu 
the Sunnah prayers and the /orf, or be dif¬ 
ficult to avoid; for it is held allowable to 
make three alight irregular motions, or de¬ 
viations from correot deportment); otherwise, 
the worshipper must begin again and recite 
his prayers with due reverence. 

If a person arrive late, he merely recites 
the Niyah and Takhir, and then joins the 
congregation in that part of vue service in 
which They are engaged. 

The Muslim may say his five daily prayers 
in his home, or shop, or in the streot or 
road, but there are said tp be speelal bless¬ 
ings attending prayer recited iu a congre¬ 
gation. 

In addition to the daily prayers, the fol¬ 
lowing are special services for special occa¬ 
sions ;— 

Saldtu *l-Jutn*ah. —“The Friday Prayer.” 


t It consists of two rak'ahs After the daily 
| meridian prayer. 

Saldtu U-Musufir .—“ Prayers for a tra¬ 
veller.” Two rak*ahs instead of the osnal 
number at the meridian, afternoon, and night 
prayers. 

ilalatu —“Tho prayers of fear' 

Said in time of war. They are two rak'ahs 
reoited first by one regiment or company and 
then by the other. 

Salat u U-Tardwib .— Twenty rsk’ahs reoited 
overy evening during the Kaina?au, imme¬ 
diately after the fifth daily prayer. 

Saldtu U-IstikAarah .—Prayers for success 
or guidance. The person who is about to 
undertake any speoial business performs two 
rak‘ah prayers and then goes to sleep. 
During his slumbers he may expect to have 
“ t/Adra,” or inspiration, as to the undertak¬ 
ing for which he seeks guidance 1 
Saldtu *l-Khuiuf \—Two rak‘shs said at the 
time of an eclipse of the moon. 

Saldtu 'l-Kutuf. — Two rak'ahs said at the 
time of an eclipse of tho sun. 

Saldtu U-lttuqcr .—Prayer in time of 
drought, consisting of two i'ak‘ah8. 

Saldtu H-JandzaL —Prayers at a funeral 

[jANAZAH.] 

Tho liturgical service of the Muslim is not 
given in the Qur'ftn, but is founded niton very 
minute mstruotions given by the Prophet, 
and which are recorded iu the Traditions, 
and for which the Arabic scholar can refer 
to S*b'*bu U-Buhhdri, voL ip. 60; S°btb* 
Muslim, vol i p. 164; Sunanu ’f-TYrmtft, 
p. 22; Sunanu Abu DSud, p. 66: Sunanu 
Afuwafja ', p. 60 ; and the English reader to 
Matthew's Muhkdt , book iv. 

The following are selections from tho say¬ 
ing s of Muhammad with reference to the 
Liturgical prayers (yids Miskhdt , book iv.):— 
“ That which leads a creature into infidelity 
is negleot of prayers.” 

“Not one of vou must say yonr prayers 
in s garment without covering yonr whole 
body.” 

“ God acoepts not the prayers of a woman 
arrived at puberty unless she oovers her 
head,” 

“ People must not lift up thoir eyes whilst 
saying their prayers, or they will become 
blind. 

“.The prayers which are said in congrega¬ 
tion increase the rewards of those said alone 
by twenty seven degrees.” [mosque. 1 
“The five stated prayers erase the sins 
which have been oommitted during the in¬ 
tervals between thorn,' if they have not been 
mortal sins.” 

“ That prayer preparatory to whioh the 
teeth shall havo been cleaned with the Mis- 
wak is more oxcellent than the prayer with¬ 
out Miswsk by seventy.” [ms wax.] 

“ The prayers of a person will not be so- 
copied who has broken his ablution until he 
completes another ablation.”. 

“That person who leaves even one hair 
without washing after unoleanness, will be 
punished in hell accordingly.” 

“ When any one of yon stsiifis up for 
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prayer, ha moat not smooth the ground 
by wiping away pebbles, beeanse the com¬ 
passion of God descends npon him at that 
lime/ 

"Order your children to say the stated 
prayers when thoy are sayen years of age, and 
beat them if they do not do so when they ere 
ten years old; and when they reach ten years, 
divide their heds.” 

" Whet\ you stand up to prayer, spit not in 
front, because you are theik in God’s pre¬ 
sence; neither spit on your right side, bees use 
an angel is there. Spit, therefore either on 
your left side or nnaer your feet, and then 
throw earth over it.” 

u Whoever says twelve rak'ahs of Sunneb 
prayers in the day and night, will have a 
House built for him in Paradise; four rsk'ahs 
before the noon-day prayer, and two rak'ahs 
after it, and two after sunset prayer, and two 
rak'ahs after evening prayer, and two before 
morning prayer.” 

"‘Tell mo if any one of you had a rivulet 
before his door and bathed five times a day- 
in it, whether any dirt would remain upon 
hia body.' The Companions said, ‘Nothing 
would remain.’ The Prophet Said. 1 In this 
manner will the five daily prayers as ordered 
by God erase all little sins.' ” 

"When any one of you says his prayers, 
be must have somethina io front of him, but 
if ho nennot find anything for that purpose, 
he must put hie walking-stick into the 
pound; but if the ground be hard, then let 
him plaoe it lengthways in front of him ; but 
if he has no staff, he mast draw a line on the 
ground, after which there will bo no detri¬ 
ment in the prayers from anyone passing in 
front of it.” [butrail] 

M The beet prayers for God wore those of 
David the prophet, and the host fast are hie 
also. David used to sleep half the night and 
would bo woke, and in prayer a third part of 
the night and would fast nno day itnd eat 
another.” 

The form of prayer, or rak'ahs, as given 
above, admit of no variations whether thoy 
are used in private or public, and consequently, 
notwithstanding the beauty of its devotional 
language,, it is simply a superstitious act, 
having vory littlo in common with thn Chris 
tian idea of prayer. 

We translate the Arabic fialat, and the 
Persian Namdf by the English word prayer. 
although this “ second foundation ” of the re¬ 
ligion of Muhammad is something auite die 
tinot from that prayer which the Christian 
poet ao woll describes as the " soul’s sincere 
desire uttered or unexpressed.” It would be 
more correct to speak of the Muhammadan 
&il«t as a service ; " prayer ” being more cor¬ 
rectly rendered by the Arabio du*d\ In 
Islim prayer ie reduced to a mechanical act, 
ae distinct from a mental act; and in judging 
of the spiritual character of Muhammadan- 
iem, we must take into careful consideration 
the precise character of that devotional ser¬ 
vice which every Muslim is required to 
render to God at least Jive times a day, and 
which undoubtedly, exercises so great an in- 
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fluence npon the character of the followers of 
Mnhammad. 

The devotions- of Islim are essentially 
" vain repet tions,” for they must be said in 
the Arabic language, and admit of no change 
or variety. The effoot of euoh a constant 
round of devotional forms, which are but the 
service of the lips, on the vast majority of 
Muhammadans, can be easily imagined. The 
absence of anything like true dovotion from 
these services, accounts for the fact that reli¬ 
gion and true piety stand so far apart in the 
practice of Islam. 

•The late Dean Stanley remarks (Eastern 
Church , p. 279), " The ceremonial character 
of the religion of Musalmins is, in spite of 
its simplicity, carried to a pitch beyond 
the utmost demands either of Rome or of 
Russia. . . • Prayer is reduced to a mecha¬ 
nical act as distinct from a mental sot, 
beyond any ritual observances in the West. 
It is striking, to see the figures along the 
banks of the Nile going through their pros¬ 
trations, at the rising of the sun, with the 
uniformity and regularity of .clockwork; hut 
it resembles the worship of machines rather 
than of roatonablo beings.” 

PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD. 

According to the teaching of Muhammad, it is 
the duty of all true Muslims to pray for the 
dead. (Durru U-Aluj&tdr, p. 186.) See also 
Mishkdt , book v. chap. iii. 

" God most certainly exalts the degree of 
a virtuous servant in Paradise, and the vir¬ 
tuous servant says, * 0 my Lord, from whence 
is this exalted degree for me ?’ and God says, 
'It is on aooonnt of your children asking 
pardon for you.” 

" The Prophot passed by graves in al- 
Madinah and turned his face towards them, 
and said, * Peace be to yon, O inhabitants of 
the graves! may God forgive ns and you. To 
have passod on before us, and we are follow¬ 
ing you.” 

“ A dead person in the grave is like one 
over his head in water, who calls to somebody 
to take him by the hand. For he has hope 
that his father or mother, or his brother, or 
his friend will pray for him. For when the 
prayer reaches the dead person, it is more 
esteemed by him than the wholo world, and 
all that It In it; and verify God most cer¬ 
tainly gives to the dead, on aooonnt of the 
prayers of the people of the earth, rewards 
like mountains, for verily the offerings of the 
living for the dead are asking forgiveness for 
them.” 

Sfirah lxxl. 29: “ And Noah snid, 0 my 
God, forgive me and my parents.” 

Sfirah ix* 114,115: " It is not for the Pro¬ 
phet to pray for the forgiveness of those, 
who, even though they be near of kin, asso¬ 
ciate other gods with God, after it bath been 
made dear to them that they are to bo the 
inmates of bell For noither did Abraham 
ask forgiveness for his father, but in pur¬ 
suance of a promise which he bad promised 
him, and when it was shown him that he was 
an enemy of God, he declared himself oloar of 
him : yet Abraham was pitiful and kind.” 
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It is related in- the Traditions thst the 
Prophet riaited his mother's grave, and wept 
in suoh a way as to cause those who were 
standing around him to weep also. And 
the Prophet said, “I have asked my bene- 
factor permission to ask pardon for my 
mother, which was not granted then. I 
asked my Lord's permission to visit her 
grave and it was granted, therefore do ye 
visit graves, because they remind you of 
death." 

PREACHER. Preaching. There 
are four words generally used ior a preacher: 
j£atib ( s # U.), mutakkir (£U). acxPtf 
(keL), and nd#i‘A(^-eU). 

Knatlb is always appliod to the official 
who recites the khutbah. or oration, in the 
Friday service. Tbo other three torrns are 
applied generally to preachers. 

In the preeent day, preaching seldom takes 
place hi a mosque -exoept on Fridays, when 
the. khutbah is reoited, although it is not for¬ 
bidden, and Muhammad was frequently in the- 
habit of addressing hie people after the 
prayers were-over. 

No Maniawi of reputation preaches in tho 
street, but paid preachers sometimes under¬ 
take the offioe. 

PREDESTINATION. Arabic 4 a- 
dar (jdl), the word generally used in 

the Hadxg; taqdir (*•&), the word 
usually employed in theological works. Ex¬ 
pressions which mean ‘‘measuring out," or 
*' preordering. ” 

Taqdir , or the absolute decree of good and 
evil, is the sixth article of the Muhammadan 
oroed, and tho orthodox bolieve that whatever 
has, or shall ooiuo to pass in this world, 
w bother it be good or bad, proceeds entirely 
from the Divlno Will, and has been irrevocably 
Axed and reoorded on a preserved tablet by 
the pen of fate. The doctrine, which forms a 
very important feature in the Muslim system, 
is thus taught in the Qur’an 

BOrah liv. 49: “All things have been 
created after Axed decree " ( qadar ). 

Sarah UL 189: “No one can die except by 
God's permission according to tbe book that 
Axeth the term of lifo.' 

Surah lxxxvil 2: u The Lord hath created 
and balanced all things said hath Axed their 
destinies and guided them." 

Surah viii. 17: “ God slow them, and those 
shafts were God's, not thine." 

Sarah ix. ul: 11 By no means can aught 
befall us but what God has destined for 
us/ 

Surah xiii. 80: “All sovereignty is in the 
hands of God." 

Sarah xiv. 4: 44 God misloadetk whom He 
will, and whom He will He guideth." 

Surah xviii 101: “ The inAdole whose eyes 
were veiled from my warning and had no 
power to hear." 

The teaching of Muhammad, as given in 
the Traditions handed down by al-Bukb&ri 
and MuiUim is at follows »— 

«* Qod created Adam, and touched his baek 


with his right hand, and brought forth from 
it a family $ and God said to Adam, 4 I have 
created this family for Paradise, and their 
actions will belike unto those of the people 
of Paradise.' Then God touched the back of 
Adam, and brought forth another family, and 
•aid, 1 1 have created this for hell, and their 
actions will be like onto those of the people 
of hclL* Then a man said to- tbe Jftrophet, 
* Of what use will deeds of any kind be?* He 
•aid,' * Whan God ereateth His servant for 
Paradise, his actions will be deserving of H 
until he die, when he will enter therein; and 
when God ereateth one for the fire, his actions 
will be like those of the people of hell till he 
die, when he will on^or therein.?" 

' 141 There Is not one amougtt you whose 
place is not writton by God, whether' in the 
fire or in Paradise.' The Companions said, 
4 0 Prophet I since God.hath appointed our 
places, may we oonfido in this and abandon 
our religious and moral duties ?' He* said, 
4 No; because the righteous will dp good 
works and the wicked will do had works.' 
After which tho Prophet read this yme 
from the Qur’an: 4 To aim who giveth alms, 
and fearoth God; and yieldeth assent to the 
excellent oreed, to him will wo make easy, the 
path to happiness. But to him who is 
worldly and is indifforent,~and who does not 
believe in tho exoollent creed, to him will we 
make easy the.path of misery.' * 

“ The first thing whioh God created was a 
p«m, and Ho said to it 4 Write'; it said, 4 What 
shall I write ? 5 And God said, 4 Write down 
the quantity of every individual thing to be 
created,' and it wrote all that was Mid that 
will bo, to etoruity." 

44 God hath pre-ordained Ate things on his 
servants; the duration of life, their actions, 
their dwelling-places, their travels, and their 
purlieus." 

44 When God bath ordered a creature to <Mo 
in any particular place, he oauseth his wants 
to direct him to that." 

44 There is not one born bux is created to 
Islam, but it is their fathers end mothers 
who make them Jews and Christians and 
MajAsl" 

44 It was said, 4 0 Prophet of God I inform 
mo respecting charms, and the medicines 
which I swallow, and the shields which I 
mako use of for protection, whether they 
prevent any of the decrees of God t ' Muham¬ 
mad said, 4 Those also are by tbe decree of 
God.'" 

41 Verily God created Adam from a handful 
of earth, taken from all pkrts, end the chil¬ 
dren of Adam became different, like the 
earth; some of them red, some white, sad 
somo black, some between red, white and 
black, some gentle, and somo severe, some 
impure and some pure." 

44 The Prophet of God was asked about the 
children of polytheists who might die in 
their infancy, whether they wpukf go to’hea¬ 
ven or heli He said, 4 God knoweth baft 
what their actions would have been had they 
lived; it depends on this.'" 

41 The Prophet of God oame out of his 
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house when the Companions were debating 
about fete, end he was angry, and became 
red in the face, to each a degree that you 
would say the seeds of a pomegranate had 
been bruised on it. And he said, 1 Hath Hod 
ordered yon to debate of fate ? Wat I sont to 
yon fpr this? Tonr forefathers were de¬ 
stroyed for debating abont fate and destiny; 
I adjure you not to argue on those points.' ” 

(Boo Ahadi§n 'l-Bukhari and Mxulim, in 
loro.) (PRESERVED TABLET.] 

Tho doctrine is expressod in an Arabic 
treatise on tho subject, as follows :— 

41 Faith in the decrees of God, is that we 
believe in onr heart and confess with our 
tongue that the Most High God hath decreed 
all things; so that nothing can happen in the 
world, whether it respeots the conditions and 
operations of things, or good or evil, or obe¬ 
dience and disobedience, or faith and infidelity, 
or sickness and health, or riches and poverty, 
or life and death, that is not contained in.the 
written tablet of the deorees of God. Bat 
God hath so decreed good works, obedience, 
and faith, that He ordains and wills them, 
and that they may be under His .dooree, His 
salutary direction, His good ploasnro and 
oommand. On the contrary, God hath de¬ 
creed, and does ordain and determine evil, 
disobedience hnd infidelity ; yet without His 
salutary direction, good pleasure, and oom¬ 
mand; but being only by way of seduction, 
indignation, and prohibition. Bnt whosoever 
shall say that God is not delighted with good 
faith, or that God hath not an indignation 
against evil and unbelief, lie is certainly ait 
mAdel.” 

The Rev. E. Sell, in his Faith of lil&m , 
page 178, says:— 

44 There are three well-defined schools of 
thought on the subject. 

M First—The Jahnans (Jabariyiin), so 
called from the word u jabr n compulsion, 
deny all free agency in man and say that 
man ia necessarily constrained by the force 
of God's eternal and immutable decree to act 
as he does. They hold that as God ia the 
absolute Lord, He can, if He so wills, admit 
all men into Paradise, or east all into hell, 
Tbla sect la one of the branohes of tho Ash’a- 
rfana with whom on most points they agree. 

“ Secondly.—The Qadnans (Qadariyin), 
who deny Al-Qadr, or God's absolute dooree, 
say that evil and injustice ought not to be 
attributed to God but to man, who ia alto¬ 
gether a free agent. God has given him the 
power to do or not to do an act This sect 
is generally considered to be a branch of the 
Mutasilite body ( MnHatilah ), though in rea¬ 
lity it existed before Wdsil quitted the school 
of his master Hasan. As Wisil, however, 
followed tho opinions of Mdbad-al-Johnf, the 
leading Qadrfon divine, the Mutarilites and 
Qadrians arO practically one and the same. 

44 Thirdly.—The Ash'arfans maintain that 
God has one eternal will which is applied to 
whatsoever He willeih, both of His own 
actions and those.of men; that He willsth 
that which He knoweth and what is written 
on the prtn#TfA tohfr.; that Ho wtlleth both 
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good and evil. So far they agree with the 
Jabrfans; bnt then they seem to allow some 

1 >ower to man. Tho orthodox, or Sunnf belief 
a theoretically Ash'arfan, but practically the 
Sunnf s are confirmed Jtbrfans. The Mata- 
zilite doctrines are looked npon as qfnite 
heretioal. 

“ No anbject baa been more warmly dis¬ 
cussed in Islim than that of predestination. 
The following abstract of some lengthy discus¬ 
sions will present the points of difference. 
4 ?Ttae Ash’arfans, who In this matter re- 

{ >resent in the main orthodox views, fornic¬ 
ate thoir objections to the Mutasilite System 
thus:— 

11 fl.) If man ia the censor of an action by 
the force of his own will, then he should also 
have tho power of controlling the resalt of 
that action. 

44 (it) If it be granted that man has. the 
ower to originate an act, it is nocessary that 
e should know all acts, because a creator 
should be Independent in act and cboioe. In¬ 
tention mast be conditioned by knowledge. 
To this tho Mutarilites well reply that a 
man need not know the length of a road be¬ 
fore ho walks, or the struotnro of the throat 
before be talks. 

,4 (iii.) Suppose a man wills to move his 
body end Goa at the same time wills It* to-be 
steady, then if both intontlons come to pass 
there will be a collection of opposites; if 
neither, a removal of opposites; if the exal¬ 
tation of the first, an unreasonable prefer¬ 
ence. 

" (iv.) If man oan create an aot, some of 
his Works will be better than some* of tbs 
works of God, e.g. a man determines to hare 
faith : now faith is a bettor thing than rep¬ 
tiles, which are created by God. 

“ (v.) If man is free to act, why oan he not 
make at once a human bodywhy does he 
need to thank God for grace and faith ? 

“ (vi.) But better far than all argument, ths 
orthodox lay, is the testimony of the Book. 
( All things have we created nndet a fixed 
decree.' (Sifra liv. 49.) 4 When God oreated 
yon and that ye make.' (Siifa xxxvii. 94.) 
* Some of them there were whom God guidea 
and there were others dooreed to err.' (8ifra 
xvl. 88.) Ae God deoreee faith and obedienot 
He must be the eaueer of It, for 4 on the hearts 
of those hath God graven the Faith.* (Sifra 
lviii. 22.) 4 It is he who causetb yon to laugh 
and Veep, to die and make alive.' (Sifra liii. 
44.) 4 If God pleased He would surely bring 
them, one and all, to the guidance.* (Siira 
vi. 86.) 4 Had God ploased, He had guided 
yon all aright,' (Sifra vi. 150.) 'Had the 
Lord pleased, He would have made mankind 
of one religion.' (Sifra xi. 120.) 4 God will 
mislead whom Be plaaseth, and whom He 
pleaseth He will place upon the straight 
path/ (Stfrah vi. 89.) Tradition reoords 
that the Prophet said. * God is the maker of 
all makers and of their actions. 

44 Ths Mutarilites took up the opposite 
side of this great questioh ana said:— 

44 (i ) If man has no power to will or to do, 
then what is the difference between praising 
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God and tinning against Him; between faith 
and infidelity ; good and evil; what is the ate 
of commands and prohibitions; rewards and 
punishments; promise* and threats; whs. is 
the use of prophets, hooks. 6c. 

“ (ii.) Some ads of men are bad, such as 
tyranny and polytheism. If theso are oreated 
by Goa, it follows that to tyrauniae and to 
aaoribe plurality to the Deity is to render 
obedienoo. To this the Ash’s nans reply that 
orders are of two kinds, immediate and me 
diate The former, which they oall ‘Ainr-i- 
lakwim/ ie the order. * Be and it was. 1 This 
comprehends all existences and according to 
it whatever is ordered must come to pass. 
The latter they oall * Amr-i-taabiTi/ an order 
givon in the Law. This comes to men 
through prophets end thus is to be obeyed. 
Trne obedience la to act according to that 
which ia revealed, not according to the seoret 
in tout ion of God, for that we know not. 

M (iifc) If Qod decrees the sets of men, He 
should beat the name of that which he de¬ 
crees. Thus the causer of infidelity is an 
infidel; of tyranny a tyrant, and ao on ; but to 
speak thus of God is blasphemy. 

“ (iv.) If infidelity is decreed by God He 
must wish it; but a prophet desires faith and 
obedience and ao is opposed to God. To this 
the orthodox reply, that God knows by His 
eternal knowledge that such a man will die 
an infidel. If a prophet intends.by bringing 
the message of salvation to auoh an ona to 
make God's knowledge become ignorance, he 
would be doing wrung; but oa he does not 
know the secret decrees of God, his dutv ia to 
deliver his message according to the Hadis: 
•A prophet has only to deliver tho cloar 
message.* 

u (r.l Tho Muiauhtet claimed as on their 
aide all verses of the Qurdn, in which the 
words to do, to construct, to renew, to create, 
dec., are applied !o men. Such are the verses; 
♦ Whatever ia in the heavens and the earth ia 
God's that He may reward those who do evil 
according to their deeds: and those who do 
good willHe reward with good tilings.’ (Stirs 
fill. * Whose shall have wrought evil 

shall not be recompensed but with its like: 
but whoso shall have dvnt the things thav are 
right whether male or female and ia a be¬ 
liever, these shall enter Paradise.* (Sdra xl 
43) ♦Bay: the truth la from the Lord; let 
him then who will, believe; and let him who 
will, bo an infidel.' (Sdra xviii, 28.) 1 Those 
who add gods to Goo will say : 4 If God had 
pleased neither we oor our fathers had given 
Hire companions.' ‘Sty. "Verily ye follow 
only a conceit, ye utter lies.' (Sura vi. 
149.) The Hadis is also very plain * All 
§ooa is in Thy bands and evil is not to 
Thee.' 

‘♦The Ash'arfans have one famous text 
which they briug to bear against all this rea¬ 
soning and evidence, ft is: ‘ This truly it a 
warning; and whoso willeth, taketh the way 
of his Lord; but wilt it. ye thuH not % unless 
God will it, (or Qod is knowing, wise.’ (Sifrs 
Ixxvi. 29, 80.) To the Hadfs they reply (I) 
that there ja a difference between acquies. 


cenpo in evil and decreeing it. Time the ex¬ 
pression 4 God willeth not tyranny for His 
servants,' does not mean that Goa hath net 
decreod it, but that tyranny ia not on# of 
His attributes: to ♦ evil ia not to Thee' means 
it is not an attribute of God; and (2) the 
Hadis must be explained in acoordanoe with 
the leaohing of tbs Qurrfn 

“ The Muslim philosophers tried to And a 
wa? out of the difficulty. A radioes says: 

1 We are free to act in this way or that, but 
our will is always determined by some exte¬ 
rior cause. For example, we eee something 
which pleases us, we are drawn to it in spite of 
ourselves. Our will Is thus bound by exte¬ 
rior causes. These causes exist aoeording to 
a certain order of things which ia foundad on 
the general laws of nature. God alone knows 
beforehand ths necessary connection which 
to us is a mystery. Tho oonoeotion of our 
will with exterior oausee'l* determined by the 
laws of natura. It ia this which In theo- 
logy we call, ♦ decress sod predestination.* * 
(mttannu dt Phiiotcphio Juivt §t AroU, par 
S. Monk, p. 468.) 

PRE-EMPTION. Arabic Skufak 
(la**). Lit. “Adjunction” The 
right of pro emption ia a power of 'poseeee- 
ing property which is for sale, and is esta¬ 
blished upon the teaohing of Muhammad. It 
applies not to movable property but to ton 
movable property (‘oyer). This rinht of 
pre-emption appertains in the first puce to 
the oo sharer or partnar in the property; 
secondly, to «t sharer in the immunities and 
appendages of the property, auoh as the right 
to water, or to roads; and thirdly, to the 
neighbour. (Hiddgah , voL iii. p. 694.) 

PRE-EXISTENCE OF SOULS i* 

taught both in the Qu'ran and the Traditions, 

‘Ayishab relates that Muhammad said, 
♦• Souls before they became united with bodies 
were like assembled armies, and afterwords 
they were dispersed and sent into the bodies 
of mankind/ 1 {MUkkat, book xxii. oh. xyl) 

There ia said to be a rafereuce to this doc 
triqe in the Qur'an 

Surah vii. 171: “ And when the Lord dree 
forth their posterity from the lopis ef the 
sons of Adam . . . 

The commentator, el-Baixewi, says God 
stroked Adam's back and extracted from his 
loins his whole posterity, which should cornu 
into the world until the Resurrection, one 
generation aftei* another; and that these 
souls were all assembled together like small 
ante, and after they had in the preneoce of the 
angels confessed their dependence upon God, 
they were again caused to return into the 
loins of Adam.* (See Thfvru H-BuiiamL in 
focal 

PRESERVED TABLET. Accord¬ 
ing to the teaching of Muhammad, both tho 
actions of men and the Qur'an were rsoordtd 
before crostion upon a preserved tablet called 
Lauh Mah/uf g-jt), Borah xxxv. 22: 

“ And if thev treat that as a liar, te did those 
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who were before them treat their Apostles 
who came to them with the proofs of their 
mission, and with the Scriptures and with the 
clear Book and Imam Mubin 
SQrah uiTi. 11: 11 Verily, it is We who will 
quicken the dead, and write down <he works 
which they hare sent on before them, and 
the traoee which they shall hare left behind 
them: and everything have we set down in 
the clear Book of our decreet [kridmYi- 
HATIOW, QURAN.] 

PRIDE, Arabic kibr (j4), is for- 
bidden in the Qur'In, see SQrah aril 89: 
M Walk not proudly en the earth ; truly thou 
oanat by no means eleare the earth, neither 
canst thou reach the mountains in height: all 
this is evil with thy Lord and odious.” 

PRIEST. There is no sacerdotal 

elate of minieters in the Muhammadan reli¬ 
gion. The loader of the daily prayers is 
called an Imliti. [imam.] 

PRIVACY OF DWELLINGS is 

established by the teaching of Muhammad, 
and it is therefore uni Awful to enter the home 
without /s/i*«a,or asking permission. 1 * The 
injunction is given in the Qur'In, Sarah xxiv. 
27-29:— 

“0 ye who believe! enter not into other 
houses than your own, until ye have asked 
leave, and have saluted ita inmates. This 
will be best for you: haply ye will bear this 
in mind. And if ye find no one therein, then 
enter it not till loave be given yon ; and if it 
be said to you, 1 Go ye hack.* then go ye book. 
This will be more blanielesa in you, and God 
knowelb what yo do Thero shall he no harm 
m yanr entering houees In which no one 
dwelleth, for the supply nf your needs: and 
God knowsth what ye do openly aid what ye 
hide.” 

Ati* ibn Yaa&r relates that “ A man once 
asked the Prophet. Must 1 ask leave to go 
into the room of my mother ? ’ The Prophet 
said, * Yes.’ Then tbe man said, * But I live 
in ins same home.' The- Prophet said, 4 Yee. 
even if yon live in the name home.’ The man 
said, * But I wait upon her t * The Prophet, 

But you must ask permission; for, what! 
would vou like to see your mother naked ?’ ** 

It is further related that Muhammad al¬ 
ways went first to the right and then to the 
left ef a door which had no onrinin, and 
salamed several times before he entered. 
(MiskkJU, book xxli. eh. ii.) 

This has become an established role in the 
Bast, and it is considered very rude te enter 
snj dwelling without first ffirmg netioe. 

PROHIBITED DEGREES OF 

MARRIAGE. According te the Qur.'dn they 
are seven; 1, mother: 2. daughter, 3, sister; 
4, paternal mint' 5, maternal aunt; 6. sister's 
daughter: 7, brother* daughter. And ths 
same with regard to the other sex, U is 
also unlawful for a Muslim to marry his 
wife's sister faee Lev. xviii. 18) or his wife’s 
annt during the lifetime of his wife. Foster¬ 
age in Muslim law establishes relationship. 
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and therefore a foster-alstor or a foster-brother 
is unlawful m marriage, fMARRIAGE.] 

PROPHET. The Arabic words 
used to express the prophetic office are nobi 
pi- ombltfa "; rasil (J^), pL nisul; 
and mursal mnrtalin. In Per- 

sian, the three titles are invariably trans¬ 
lated by the word paipA&mbar (:•*. 

a messenger). 

Naki is the Hebrew ndbi w hich 

• T 

Geseniua says means “ one who bubblos forth 91 
as* a fountain. The Arabio lexicon, the 
Qimis, derives the word from nuhff, 11 to bo 
exalted.” 

Aocordlm? to Muhammadan writers a nabi 
is anyone directly inspired by Qod, and nail 
sort mursal, one to whom a special mission 
has been entrusted. 

Muhammad is related to have said (Kid- 
kit, book xxiv. cb. i. pt. 8) that there were 
124.000 ambiyd\ or prophets, and 815 apostles 
or messengers. Mins of these special messen¬ 
gers are entitled utu '/•' Asm, or <k possessors of 
coustaney, namely, Noah. Abraham, David, 
Jacob, Joseph, Job, Moses, Jesus, and Mu* 
hammed. Six are dignified with epecial 
titles: Adam. Safiyu *Uih , the Choaen of God; 
Noah’, Nabisu Uah, the Preacher of God; 
Abraham, fthalilu 7/a A, the Friend of God; 
Moses, Rolimu % Uak, the Gonverser with Ood j 
Jeeus, Riihu *llah, the Spirit of God; Muliam 
mad, Rmihi 9 Uah, the Messenger of Qod. 

The number of sacred hooka delivered to 
mankind ia said.te have heon 104 (see Maja- 
lisu'l-Abrar . p. 65): of these, ten were given 
to Adam, fifty to Beth (a name not mentioned 
in tbe Qur’iin), thirty to Enoch, ten to Abra¬ 
ham, the TaurAt to Moses, the Zebdr to 
David, the Injil to Jesus, and I he Quf in to 
Muhammad. 

The one hundred scriptures given to Adam, 
Seth, Enoch, and Abraham are termed Sahi- 
foh (• pamphlet), and the other four Ktlah (a 
book); but ail that Is necessary for the Mus¬ 
lim to know of these inspired records it sup 
posed to have been retained in the Qur’In. 

Muhammad's enumeration of the Old and 
New Testament prophets, both as to namo 
and chronological order, is oxooodingly con¬ 
futed, and il is acknowledged to be a matter 
of donbt amongst Muslim commentators whe¬ 
ther or not Alexander the Great and JBeop 
ware inspired prophets. 

The names of twenty-eight prophets are 
said to occur in the Quran:— 

Adam, Adnra; Idris, Enoch; Nib, Noah ; 
Hid, Hebert; $&lib, Mothusaleh; /bribing 
Abraham; Jmerit, Ishmaet*. l*haq % Isaac; 
Ya'qkb, Jaeobr Yisuf Joseph; Lit, Lot; 
MM. Moses; /jifinm, Aaron: ohtfalb, Jethro?; 
Zakoriya, Zacharies, the father of John tho 
Baptist; Yahya, John Baptist; *tsa, Jesus; 
Dffud, David; Sulniman, Solomon; Uyas, 
Elias ; At vase?, Elisha; Aiyib. Job; Yunus, 
Jonah ; , Vtair , Ears ; Uuqmin, iEsop? more 
likely Balaam; £i %KiJf, Isaiah or Oba- 
diah? . 2fi '('Qarnain, Alexander the Greek 
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An account of these prophets will be found 
under their, respective names. 

A Persian book, entitled the Qitatu H- 
Ambxyff , the a Tales of the Prophets,** pro¬ 
fesses to, giro an account of the prophets 
mentioned in the Qur'in, but the utter reck¬ 
lessness of the writer passes all description; 
for example, it is a matter bf uncertainty 
whether £u */-Qumain is Alexander the 
Great or some celebrity who lived in the days 
of Abraham 1 


PROPHETESSES. It is said thot 

only three women have been prophetesses: 
Sarah, the mother of Moses, and Mary, the 
daughter of 'Imran; for Sarah received by 
revelation the news of Isaac’s birth, the birtn 
of Moses was divinely communicated to bis 
mother, and Mary received from an angel the 
happy tidings of the birth of Jesus. (See 
Hitt, of Temple of JerutaUm, translated from 
the Arabio.) 

PSALMS OP DAVID, The, 

[ZABUB.] 

PUBERTY. Arabic bulugk (£j4), 
bulugfriyat (4* *4). The puberty of a 

boy is established as soon as the usual signs 
of manhood are known to exist; but if none 
of these signs exist, his puberty is not clearly 
established until he have completed his 
eighteenth year. The puberty of a girl is 
established in the same way ; hut if the usual 
sigus of womanhood arc known ‘hot Vo exist, 
her puberty is not established until hoi 
seventeenth year has been completed. This 
is according to the teaching of tho Imftm 
Abd Hanifab* But his two disciples main¬ 
tain that upon either a boy or girl completing 
the fifteenth year, they aro to bo declared 
adult. The Imam a&h-ahuiM coucurs in this 
opinion, and it is said thore is also a report 
of Abfi Ijamfnh to the same effect. The 


earliest period of puberty with respoot to a 
boy is twelve years, and with respoot to a 
girl nine yoars. 

When a boy or girl approaches the age of 
puberty and they declare themselves adult, 
their declaration must be credited aud they 
then become snbjeot to all the l* Wb affecting 
adults, and must observe all th 0 ordinances of 
the Muslim faith. ( Hido ya h, Hamilton’s 
Translation, ▼ol.iii p. 483 ; Jdmiu 'r-Rumiu, 
Durru 'l-Mul&tdr.) 

Syed Ameer M1 says 

* The validity of marriages contracted for 
minors by any guardian other than the father 
or the grandfather, is not established until 
ratified by the parties on arriving at puberty. 
8uch ratification in the case of males mast be 
express, and in the case of females may be 
either express or implied. On arriving at 
puberty, both the parties have tho right of 
either ratifying tho contraot entered into 
during their minority or of cancelling it.. Ac¬ 
cording to the Snnnfe, in order to effect a dis¬ 
solution of the matrimonial tie, in exercise of 
the right of optica reserved to the parties, it 
is necessary that there should be a decree of 
the judge ; and until such decree is made, the 


marriago remains intaot. If before a decree 
ban been obtained one of tho parties should 
die, the survivor would bo entitled to inherit 
from the deceased. 

“The Shiahs differ materially from the 
Sunnis on this. They hold that a marriage 
contracted on behalf of miners by auy un¬ 
authorised person ( fazuli ), i.e. any person 
other than a father or a grandfather, remains 
in absolute suspension or abeyance until as¬ 
sented to by the parties on arriving at 
puberty; that, in fact, no legal offect arises 
from it until such ratification, and if in the 
interval previous to ratification, one of the 
parties should die, the contract would fall to 
the ground and there would be no right of 
inheritance in the survivor.'* (Personal Law 
of the Aiakommedant , p. 269.) 

PULPIT. The pulpit or mimbar 

f H*^), used for the recital of the 
(snufbah on Fridays in the chief mosque is 
usually a wooden structure of three step* and 
movable, but in the large raosqnea of Turkey 
and Egypt it is a fixture of briok ot* atone. 

It is related that the Prophet, when ad¬ 
dressing the people, stood on the nttermost 
step, Abil Bakr on the second, and Umar on 



A MIMBAB. 

(W. S. Chadwick.) 

the third or lowest. 'Ifem&n bolng the most 
humble of mon, would gladly have descended 
lower, but this boing impossible, ho Axed 
upon the second step, from which it is now 
usual to recito the frp utbah on Fridays and 
on the two great festivals, [mosque, him* 
bab.] 

PUNISHMENT ii divided .into 
three classes : (1) {{add (2) 

(3) Ta*iib (s-*W). 

(1) Hadd (*^)» pi liudid (A‘f. 44 That which 
is defined **), is that punishment the limits ot 
which have been defined in the Qurin and 
Hadif). The following belong to this class:_ 

(а) Adultery, rind* for which the 

ailultoier must be stoned, ram (*+•*). (Alitk- 
kdt, book xv. cb. 1.) 

(б) Fornication, Who* (•Uj), for which the 
guilty persona must reoctve one hundred 
stripes. (Quriau, Surah x*iv. 2.) 

(c) The false accusation of a married per- 
ton with adultery, qatf for which 
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the offender-must receive eighty stripes 
(Qur'&n, Surah xxiv. 4.) 

(rf) Apostacy, irtiddd (^Ald), which is 
punishable with death. ( MishLdt, book xiv. 
ch. v.) 

(e) Drinking wine, thurh (s->;*)» lor which 
the offender must receive eighty lashes. 
(Mishknt, book xt. eh. iv.) 

(/) Theft, sariqah which is punished 

by cutting off the right hand. (Qur'&n, Sflrah 
▼. 42.) 

(y) Highway robbery, qaVu '1rt<*rtq (gM 

: for robbery only, the lose of hands 
ana foot, and for robbery with murder, death, 
either by the sword or crucifixion. (Qur*an, 
Sflrah v. 87.) 

(2) Q»>o# M. “ retaliation,” is that 

punishment which, although fixed by the law, 
can be remitted by the peraou offended against, 
or, in the case of a murdered person, by his 
heirs. It is applicable to cases of murder 
and of wounding. Qisdf is the lex talionis of 
Moses : “ Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, burn¬ 
ing for burning, wound for wound, stripe for 
stripe (Exodus xxi. 24); but in allowing a 
money compensation, Muhammad departed 
from the Jewish Code. (Qur'ftn, Sflrah ii. 
173.) 

(3) Tatilb is the punishment 

which is left to the discretion of the Qizi or 
Judge, [badd, qisas, ta'zib.] 

PUNISHMENTS OF THE 

GRAVE, [a*abu ’l-qabb.] 
PURGATORY, [barzakh.] 

PURIFICATIONS. Arabic |o hd- 
rah (I;Vfh). The legal methods of 
purification under the Muhammadan law 
vary but slightly from those which were en¬ 
joined in the Talmudic law of the Jews; with 
the remarkable differenoe that whilst with 
the Muslim the simple act of purification 
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suffices, the Jew was taught by the U8e 
expiatory offering to discern to its full 
tout the counoction between the outward sigu 
and the inward fount of impurity. 

The most minute regulations with reference 
to the subject of legal purification, were laid 
down in the Jewish law, and are found in a 
treatise of tho Mithna entitled Yttdaim. See 
also Leviticus xv. 

The following are the different acta of 
purification existing in Muhammadan law :— 

1. Ghutl The washing of the 

whole body to absolve it from uncleanliness 
and to prepare it for the exorcise of prayer, 
after tbe following acta: pollutio hoctuma , 
menses, coitus , puerperium. [ghusl.] 

2b Ghtul masnun Such 

washings of tho whole body as are founded 
upon the sunnaA or practice and preoept of 
Muhammad, although they are not supposed 
to be of divine institution, namely, upon tbo 
admission of a convert to'Ial&m; before tho 
Friday prayer, on the festivals; after washing 
the dead; and after blood-letting, [ohusl 
MASMtnc.] 

3. Wat*' (*}*;)» or the simple ablution of 
hands, arms, oars, face, mouth, Ac., bofore the 
recital of the usual prayers, [ablution.] 

4. Tayyammum (f*+**)t or tho use of sand 
or dust instead of water for the watff. 
[taYAmmum.] 

6. Istinjff or the abstersion of 

the private parts. [Isnif ja\] 

6. Mitwak (^y—'•J, or the oleansing of 
the teeth, [mswak.] 

7. Math *•), or the touching of the 
boots whereby they become purified for 
prayer, [masah.] 

8. Tathir or tho oleansing of ves¬ 

sels, articles of clothing, Ac., from impurity, 
which is generally done by applying either 
water, or sand and duat, the mere sprinkling 
being sufficient, [tathir.) 



QABALAH, QIBALAH («wi). A 

deed of conveyance or transfer of right or 
proporty. Any contract or bargain or sale 
signed by a judge. ( Biddqah , vol. ii. p. 569.) 

QABAQAUSALN((^-^v*V»). Lit. 
“ Two bows’ length.** An expression which 
occurs in the Qur*in, Sfirah liiL 8-10: 14 Then 
he drew near and hovered o*er; Until he was 
two bows* length off or nigher still. Then he 
revealed to his servant what he revealed 
him.** Commentators understand this to refer 
to the angel Gabriel. Mystic writers use the 
term to express a state of nearness to God. 
(See *Abdu *r-Razziq’s Diet, of ££/'t Terms .) 

QABlL [oaik.J 

ix-QABI? “The Re- 

•trtiner.” On* of th« ninety-nin* attribute. of 


God. But the word does not occur in the 
Qur'in. 

QABR (y«J). A grave, [grave, 
comb.] 

QABOL My«J). “Consent.” A 
term in the Muhammadan law of marriage, 
contracts, Ac. 

QAB? WA BAST (>~i > vA*)- Two 

terms which are employed to expreaa two 
opposite states of the heart; qabf being a 
contraction, and bas( ? an expansion, of the 
spiritual state. (See ‘Abdu’r-Ra'/saq** Diet, 
of $ufi Terms.) 

QA'DAH (Sa*j). Tbe sitting pos¬ 
ture in the daily prayer, when the tushabhM 
is recited, [tashamhud.] 
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QADAR (^aJ). Lit. ** Measuring.*' 

(1) Tho word generally used in the Had it tor 
fate, or predestination. (2) At-Qatar, the 
titlo oi tho xoviith Surah of the Qur in. 
[TAQDUU rXKDftAlUfATiOM.] 

QADARlYAH (^>ai). A sect of 

Mulfaminadane who dony absolute predesti¬ 
nation and oelieve in the power (qatlr) of 
man’s free will They were tho auoionl Mu* 
tasilaha before ai-Wftfil separated ironi the 
aohool of Qasan al-Basri. 

QADlM (#wai). “Ancieut; old.” 
Al-Qodim, u The one without beginning. 1 * 
Qadimu H»Aiydm % u Ancient of days " God. 

▲l^QADIB (yiUfil). “The Power¬ 
ful." One of the ninety-nine attributes of 
God. The word oeours in the Qur in, at 
SOrth 11 19, “ God is mighty over all, and in 
many other passages. 

QADIBTYAH (*y>U). An ascetic 

order of Fanlra' Instituted a.h. 501, by Saiyid 
*Abdu 1-Qiair al-Jilini, sumained Pir Das- 
tagfr, whose shrine i» at Baghdad. Tt is the 
most popular religious order amongst the 
Sunnis of Asia [faqib, xixn.] 

QAF (oU). (1) The twenty-first 

letter of the Arabio alphabet. (2) Tho title 
of the Lth Sdrah of tho Qur’an. (3) The 
circle of mountains which easterns fancy en¬ 
compass the world. The Muhammadan be¬ 
lief being that they are inhabited by demons 
and Jinn, and that the mountain range is Of 
emerald whiob gives an a*nre hue to the sky. 
Henoe in Persian ax qdf td quf means the 
whole world. The name is also used for 
Mount Caucasus. 

ai.-QAHHAR (;W). “The Do¬ 
minant." One of the ninety-nine names ot 
God. It oocnrs in the Qur'an, Surah siii. 17 * 
M He is ths One, the Dominant 

Ql’IF (utfU). Lit. “ Skilful in 
knowing footsteps." One who can judge of 
character from toe outward appearance. 

One Inatamoe of the kind is related in the 
Traditions, namely, 'Avishah relate*, •• One 
day the Prophet came home in high spirits, 
and said, *0 *Ayiahah, verily Mujaiiu al 
Mudhji came and saw Usiuiah and Zaid 
covered over wish a cloth, except their feet \ 
and he said, * Verily 1 know from theeo feet 
the relationship of father and son." (Mishkal 
book xiii. ch. xv. pt. I.) This knowledge is 
called ' Jlmu H-Qjyifak.) 

QAINOQA 1 (fVkAol). A Jewish 

tribe near al-Madfoah in the time of Muham¬ 
mad. He besieged them in their stronghold 
in the second year of the Hijrah, and, having 
oooquered them, sent most of them into exile 
(Sec Muir^ Lift of Mahomst t vol, iii p. 184 ) 

QA1$AR (r+a*). {cAfSAH.] 

QAIS IBN SA‘D (**- ^ ^s) 

Owe of the leading companions. He was of 
the tribe Khaarsj and the son of* Stfd, a 
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Companion of note. Ho m*as a man of largo 
statsro arid corpulent, emunent for learning, 
wisdom, and oourage. Ho commanded the 
Prophet's body-goard, and under the Khalifah 
'Alt he was made Governor of Egypt. Died 
at al-Madinab, a.h. 60. 

al-QAIYOM ( r yoM\). * The Self- 

Subsisting." One of the ninety-nine attri¬ 
butes of (led. It occurs in the Qur’an, Bdrah 
ill l: “There is no deity but God, the 
living, the self-subsisting." 

QALAM (/J*). Lit. “ A (reed) 
pen.^ (I) The pon with whieh God ie said to 
nave pre-reoorded the aotions of mon. The 
Prophet said the first thing which God 
oreated was the Pen (fatal), and that it 
wrote down the quantity of every individual 
thing to bo crested, all that was and all that 
will bo to all eternity. (See hfishkdt.) (2) 
At-Qaiam, the title of the Lxvnith BQrahof 
the Qur&n. 

QALANDAR (jXdi). A Persian 

iitle to an order of faqlre or darwiehet. An 
Asoetio. 


▲l-QAMAS ( /♦*!). " The moon.” 
The title of the uvth Surah of the Qor'ta, 
in the first verse of whioh the word oeours. 
11 And the moon hstb been split in sunder." 
[MOOK, MIAQQU ’L-QAM AM.] 

QANA‘AH (JnUi), Contentment; 

resignation. 

QANIT (o-*U). Lit. “ One who 
stands in prayer or in the service of God. 
Godly, devout, prayerful The term is used 
twice in the Qur'an :— 

Sdrah xvl 121: “ Yerily. Abraham wae a 
leader in religion and obedient to God." 

Sarah xxxix. 12: “Ho who observeth the 
hoars of the night in devotion." 


QANON Kdaom. Canon; 

a rule, a regulation, a law, a statute. 


QARABAH (ifi/). Lit . “Proxi¬ 
mity." A legal term In Muhammadan law 
for relationship. 


QAfil (oi^U), pi. qurrd'. “A 
reader." A term used tor one who reads 
the Qur’an correctly, *nd is acquainted with 
the ‘iWw *f- T<ymid, or the science of reading 
tho Qur’ftn. In the history of Itlira there are 
seven celebrated Qarrd*, or " readers," who 
are known as at-(burra'* 's-Satfah, or “tho 
seven readers." They are— 

1. Imim Ibn Kafir, Died at Makkah, A.H. 
120 . 


2. Imim *Aaim of tl-Kufah, who learnt 
the way of reading the Qur’ftn from *Abdu 
’r-R*bm5n as-Sataxni, who was taught by the 
Kfcalifaba ‘Usinin and *A1I. He died at al 
Kufah, a.h. 127. 

3. Imam Abfl ‘Umr was born at Makkah 
a.a 70, and died at at Kftfah, a h. 154. U 
is on hit authority that the following impor¬ 
tant statement has been handed down; M When 
the first *opy of the Qur*in was written ent 
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and presented to the Khalifah ‘U^oiAn, he 
•aid) * There ore faults of language in 1ft let 
the Arabs of the desert rectify them with 
their tongues." The meaning of this is that 
they should pronounce the words correctly 
but not alter the writton copy. 

4. ImAm Hamaah of al Kflfah wns horn 
A. if. 60, and died a.H. 156. 

5. Imlm sl-Kis&’i who had a great reputa¬ 
tion as a Qflri 1 , but none as a poet. It was 
a common saying, among tbo learned in 
grammar, that there was no one who knew 
so little poetry as al-KisiVt. He is said to 
hare died at Xu* about the year a.b. 182. 

6. ImAm N&fi*,a native of al-Madlnab, who 
died a. n. 109. 

7. ImAm Ibn ‘Amir, who was a nstlvo of 
Syria. His date is uncertain. 

al.QARI‘A.H “The Strik. 

ing. w The title of tho nrst Sflrah of the 
Qur’in, which begins with the words, 11 Tho 
Striking I What is the Striking ? And what 
•hall make thee nnderstand bow terrible the 
striking will be.*' 

Jalilu 'd-dln says it is one of the epithets 
gJveo to the last day, because it will atrike. 
the hearts of all oreafttires with terror. 

QARlN ((W). LU. “ ThP one 
united.” The demon which la said to be in¬ 
dissolubly united with every man (See 
Afiiklcitf book xiii. cb. xv.; also Qur’an, 
Sarah xli. 94 : Sflrah xliii. 35; Sttrah t. 22.) 

QARlNAH The context. 

A term used in theological and exegetioal 
works. 

QARt)N [ltOUAH.] 

QARZ (</>«). Lit 44 Cutting.’' 

(1) A word used in the Qur’in for good 
deeds done for God, for which a future re¬ 
compense will be awarded, uy. Surah v 15: 
“Lend God a liberal loan and I will surely 
put awey from you your evil deeds, and will 
oause you fto enter gardens through whioh 
rivers flow. * 

(2) Money advanced as. n loan without in- 
koreet, to be repaid et the pleasure of the 
borrower, 

(3) The word is used in Persian, UrdO, and 
Pushtoo fbr money lent at interest, but the 
legal term for such a debt is riba ’ 

QASAM ((++*). [oath.] 

Q AS AMAH Lit. " Taking 

an oath." An oath under the following Cir¬ 
cumstances :— 

When a person is foond slain in a plaoo, 
and it is not known who was the murderer, 
and his heirs demand satisfaction for his 
blood from the inhabitants of the districv, then 
fifty of the inhsbitants selected nv tne next 
of kin, must be put to their ostha and depose 
to this effect: “ I swear by Qod that. I did 
net kill him, nor do I know the murderer ” 

This custom is founded upon the Mosaic 
law. See Deut. xxi. 1-9. 

al-QAcAS (i/awrtl), “The narra- 

tlye.” The title of the xxvnrth Sflrah of the 
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Qor'An. So oalled because tn the 25th verse 
of this chapter Moses is said to have related 
the narration of his adventures to Shu 4 1 lb. 

QASM (,—*). Lit. “To divide. 1 

A division of conjugal rights, which is en¬ 
joined by the Muslim law. (See Minhkat, 
book xiii. oh. x.) 

al-QASWA* Lit . “One 

whose ears are crept.’' Muhammad's cele¬ 
brated ahe-catnel who conveyed him in the 
flight from Makkab. 

QATL (J*>). [murder.] 

QATTAT (u*Uj). A slanderer. 

A tale-bearer, who, acoordipg to tbe Tradi¬ 
tions, will not enter tho kingdom of heaven ; 
for the Prophet has said, M A tale-bearer 
shall not enter Paradise.” ( Miahkal , book 
xxii. ch. x. pt. 1.)- 

QAT'U ’T-TARIQ (jijlit 

[highway robbery.] 

QAtJL (Jji). A saying; a pro¬ 
mise ; a covenant. The word occurs in the 
QarTUi frequently in these senses. 

QAULU ’L HAQQ (^JV Jj). 

*• Tho Word of Truth." A title given to 
Jesus Christ in the Qor’An, Surah xix. 85: 
“ This was Jesus tho son of Mary, the word of 
fmM concerning whom they doubt.” -By tho 
commentators Husain, al Kamil&n, and 
‘Abdu ’1-Qftdir, the words are understood to 
refer to tho Statement made, bat al-Baixiwi 
says it is a title applied to Jesus the son of 
Mary, [jmus cinutT.] 

QAWAD («>,»). 44 Retaliation.^ 

Lex laHonit . [murder, qfiAs, retaliation.] 
al-QAWI u The Strong. 1 * 

One of the ninety-nine attributes of God. It 
occurs in the Qur’in, Sflrah xi. 69: “Thy 
Lord is the Strong, tho Mighty.” 

QA?A* (»Us), pi. aqgiyah. LU. 

“ Oonsnmmat Jug.” (1) The office of • QAs{. 
or judge. (2) The sentenoe of a QI*i. (8) 
Repeating prayers to make up for having 
omitted them at the appointed titqe. (4) . 
Making up for an omission in religious duties, 
each as fasting, Ao. (5) The decree existing 
in tbe Divine mind from all eternity, and the 
execution and declaration of a decree at the 
appointed time. (6) Sadden death. 

QAZF Lit “Throwing 

at.* Accusing a virtuous man or woman of 
adultery; the punishment for which is eighty 
lashes, or, in the case of a slave, forty 
lashes. This punishment was established by 
a supposed revelation from heaven, when the 
Prophet’s favourite wife, ‘Ayishah, was ac¬ 
cused of improper intimacy with $afwin 
Ibnu *1-Mu ( at|il. Vide Qor'An. Sflraiu ’n- 
Nflr (xxiv.), 4: u But to those who aeeuse 
married persons of adultery and produce not 
four witnesses, them shall ye scourge with 
four-eoore stripes.” ( HiddyaM , yo|. 1L p. 68.) 
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QIBLAH (&<J). “ Anything oppo¬ 
site.” The direction in whioh ell Muqamma- 
dane mnet pray, whether in their public or in 
their private devotions, namely, towards 
Makkah. It is established by the express in¬ 
junction of the Qur'&n, contained in the 
Sdratu 1-Baqarah (H.), 136-145:— 

“ Fools among men will say, What has 
turned them from their Qiblah on which 
they were agreed ? Say, God's is tho east 
iud the west, He guides whom He will unto 
tho right path. Thus have we made you a 
middle nation to be witnesses against men, 
and that tho apostle may be a witness against 
you. We have not appointed the qiblah on 
whioh thou wert agreed, save that we might 
know who follows the Apostle from him who 
turns upon his heels, although it is a great 
thing save to tlioso whom God doth guido. 
But God will not waste your faith, for verily 
God with men is kind and merciful. We see 
thee often turnabout thy face in the heavens, 
but we will surely turn thee to a qiblah thou 
shalt like. Turn, then, thy face towards the 
Saored Mosque, wherever ye be turn your 
facqs towards it, for verily thoso who have 
the Book know that it is the truth from their 
Lord. God is not careless of that which ye 
do. And if thou shouldst bring to those who 
have been given the Book every sign, they 
would not follow your qiblah, nor do some 
of thim follow the qiblah of the others; and - 
if thou fojlowest thoir lusts after the know¬ 
ledge that has come to thee, then art thou of 
tho evil-doers. Those whom we have given 
the Book know him as they know their sons, 
although a sect of them do surely hide the 
truth the while they know. The truth (is) 
from thy Lord, be not therefore one of those 
who doubt thereof. Every sect has some one 
side to which they turn (in prayer), but do ye 
hasten onwards to good works, wherever ye 
are, God will bring you all together. Vorily, 
God is mighty over all. From whencesoever 
thou comest forth, there turn thy faqe to¬ 
wards the Sacred Mosque; for it Is surely 
truth from thy Lord, God is not oarelest 
about what ye do. And from whencesoever 
thou oomest forth, there turn thy face to¬ 
wards the Sacred Mosque, and wheresoever 
ye are, turn your faces towards it, that men 
may have no argument against you, save 
only those of them who are unjust, and fear 
them not, but fear me, and I will fulfil my 
favour to you ; perchance ye may be guided 
yet.” 

In explanation of these verseB (which are 
allowed to be of different periods), and the 
change of Qiblah, al-Bai*&wi, the commen¬ 
tator, remarks that when Muhammad was 
in Makkah he always worshipped towards 
the Ka‘bah; but after the Sight to al-Madi- 
nnh, ho was ordorod by God to change his 
Qiblah towards af-$akhrah, the rock at Jeru¬ 
salem on which the Temple was formerly 
erected, in order to conciliate the Jews, but 
that, about sixteen months after his arrival in 
al-Madlnah, Muhammad longed once more to 
pray towards Makkah, and he besought the 
Lord to this effect, and then the instructions 
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were revealed, “ Verily we have seen thee 
turning thy face," &c., as given above. (See 
ui-Baifdun , in loco.) 

This temporary change of the Qiblah to 
Jerusalem is now regarded as "a trial of 
faith,” and it is asserted that Makkah was 
always the true Qiblah. Bat it is impossible 
for any non-Muslimnot to see in this transac¬ 
tion a piece of worldly wisdom on the part of 
the Prophet. 

Jal&lu ’d-din as-SuyujJ admits that the 
110th verse of the lind Surah—which reads: 
“ The east and the west is God's, therefore 
whichever way ye turn is tho face of God 
has been abrogated by a mere recent verse, 
and that at one time in the history of Mu¬ 
hammad’s mission there was no Qiblah at 
all 

Major Osborne remarks in his J$lam under 
the Arubi, p. 58:— 

“ Thero nave been few incidents more dis¬ 
astrous in their consequences to the human 
raoe than this decree of Muhammad, changing 
the Kibla from Jerusalem to Mekka. Had he 
remained true to his earlier and better faith, 
the Arabs would have entored the religious 
community of the nations as peaoe-makers, 
not as enemios and destroyers. To all alike— 
Jews, Christians, and Muhammadans—there 
would have been a single centre of holinees 
and devotion; bnt the Arab would have 
brought with him just that element of con¬ 
viction whieh was needed to enlarge and 
vivify the preceding religions. To the Jew 
he would have been a living witness that the 
God who spake in times past to his fathers 
by the prophets still sent messengers to men, 
though not taken from the chosen seeds—the 
very testimony which they needed to rise out 
of the conception of s national deity to that 
of a God of all men. 

"To the Christians, his deep and ardent 
conviction of God as a present living and 
working pqwer, would have been a voice recal¬ 
ling them from their petty sectarian squabbles 
and virtual idolatry, to the presence of the 
living Christ. By the change of the Kibla, 
Islam was placed in direct antagonism to 
Judaism and Christianity. It became a rival 
faith, possessing an independent centre of 
existonce. It eeasod to draw its authenticity 
from the same wells of inspiration. Jew and 
Christian could learn nothing from a creed 
whioh they knew only as an exterminator; 
and the Muhammadan waa condemned to a 
moral and intellectual isolation. And so long 
as he remains true to his creed, he oannot 
participate in the onward march of men. 
The keystone of that oreed is a blaek pebble 
in a heathen temple. All the ordinances of 
his faith, all the history of it, are so gronped 
round and oonneoted with this stone, that 
wero the odour of sanctity dispelled whioh 
surrounds it, the whole religion would inevit¬ 
ably perish. The farther and the faster men 
progress elsewhere, the more hopeless becomes 
the position of the Muslim. He can only 
hate the knowledge which would gently lead 
him to the light. Chained to a blaek stone 
in a barren wilderness, the heart and reason 
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of the Muhammadan world would seem to 
have taken the similitude of the objeets they 
reverence; and the refreshing dews and 
genial sunshines which fertilise all else, soek 
in vain for anything to quicken there,” ( Islam 
under the Arabs, p. 68.) 

QIBTI (JM). Copt. The Chris¬ 
tian descendants ol the Anoient Egyptians, 
derived from Coptos, a great city in Upper. 
Egypt now called Gooft. The favourite slave 
of Muhammad, Miriyah, was a Copt, and is 
known in Muslim history as M&riystn *1- 
Qlbfclyah. [mdiiammai>, wivas of.*] 

Koran account of the manners and customs 
of the Coptic Christians, see Lane's Modem 
Kyyptians. 

QIliAR (;U»). Dice or any game 
at chanoe. It is forbidden by the Muham¬ 
madan religion. ( Mishkat , book xviL oh. ii. 
pt 2.) 

QINN ((£*). A glare, especially 

one born in the family and whose father and 
mother are slaves. 

QrNXAR A talent. A 

sum of money mentioned in the Qur’in. SOrah 
it 07 : “ Ann of the people of the Book there 
aye some of them who if thou entrust them 
with a qintar give it back to you.” 

Muhammad J*h\r, the author of the Maj- 
ma*m ’ l-Bihar , p. 178, says a qintar ia a Tery 
large sum of money. As much gold as will 
go into tho bide of a cow I or, according to 
others, 4,000 dinfirs. Others say it is an un¬ 
limited sum, whkb implies a considerable 
amount of monoy. 

QIRA’AH (M4). Lit. « Reading.” 

A term given to the different methods of 
reading the Qur'an. A science which is 
termed ‘/(me *<-7Vy toul. [qur'an.] 

QIRAN (otyO* Aril. " Conjunc¬ 
tion." (1) The conjunction of two planets. 
(2) The performance of the Ijlajj and the 
'Umrah at the same lime. 

QI9A9 (i/V**). Prom qapap. Lit. 
"Tracking the foot stent of an enemy." Tho 
law of retaliation. Tuo lex tationis of tho 
Mosaic law, with the important difference 
that in the Muslim law the next of kin can 
accept a money' compensation for wilful 
murder. 

The subject of retaliation must be consi¬ 
dered, first, as to occasions affecting life, 
and, secondly, as to retaliation in matters 
short of life. 

(1) In occasions affecting life, retaliation is 
incurred by wilfully killing a person whoso 
blood is under oontfnnsl protection, such as 
a Muslim or a 2immf, in opposition to aliens 
who have only an occasional or temporary 
protection. A freeman is to be slain for a 
freeman, and a slave for a slave; but accord¬ 
ing to Abft Qanifah, a freeman is to be slain 
for the murder of a slave if the slave be the 
property of another. A Muslim ia also slain 
for the murdet of a |immi, according to AbQ 
Han if ah, but ash-Sb&fi'i disputes this,beoause 


the Prophet said a Muslim is not to be put to 
death for an infidel A man U slain for a 
woman, an adult for an infant, and a sound 
rson for one who ie blind, Infirm, dismem- 
red, lame, or insane. A father is not to be 
slain for his ohild, beoanse the Prophot has 
said, “ Retaliation must net be exeoutod upon 
the parent for hie offspring ”; but a child is 
slain for the murder of his parent. A master 
is not slain for his slave, and if one of two 
partners in a slave kill such a slave, retalia¬ 
tion is not incurred. If a person inherit the 
right of retaliating upon his parent, tha reta¬ 
liation fails. Retaliation is to be executed 
by the next of kin with some mortal weapon 
or tfharp instrument capable of inflloting a 
mortal wound. 

If a person immerse another, whether an 
infant or an adult, into water from which it 
is impossible to escape, retaliation, aeoordtng 
.to AbA IjknTfah. is not inonrred, but hie two 
disciples maintain otherwise. 

(2) Of retaliation short of life . If a person 
wilfully strjke off the hand of another, his 
hand is to be struok off in return, because it 
is said ih the Qur'an (Sarah v. 49), *< There 
iq retaliation (n oase of wounds." If a person 
strike off the foot of another, or ent off the 
nose, retaliation ia inflicted in return. If a 
person strike another on the eve, so as to 
force the momber, with its vessels, out of the 
socket, there is no retaliation; it is impos¬ 
sible to preserve a perfect equality in extract¬ 
ing an eye. If, on the oontrary, the eye remain 
in its place, but the faculty of seeing be de¬ 
stroyed, retaliation ia to be inflicted, as in this 
case equality may be effected by extinguish¬ 
ing the sight of the offender's corresponding 
eye with a hot iron. If a person strike out 
the teeth of another, he incurs retaliation; for 
it ia said in the Qur'ftn, M A tooth for a tooth." 
(SQrah v. 49.) 

Retaliation is not to be infiioted in the oase 
of breaking any bones except teeth, because 
it is impossible to obeerve an equality in 
other fractures. There is no retaliation, in 
offences short of life, between a man and a 
woman, a free person and a slave, or one slave 
and another alavo; but ash-ShMW maintains 
that retaliation holds in these eases. Retalia¬ 
tion for parts of tbo body holds between a 
Mnslim and an unbeliever, both being upon an 
equality between each other with respect to 
fines foT the offences m question. 

If the corresponding member of the 
msimer be defective, nothing more than re¬ 
taliation on that defective member, or a 
fine; and if such member be in the meantime 
lost, nothing whatever is due. 

There ia no retaliation for the tongue or 
the virile member. 

(8) Retaliation may be commuted for a sum 
of money . When the heirs of a murdered 
person enter into a composition with the mur¬ 
derer for a certain cum, retaliation ia re¬ 
mitted, and the sum agreed to is due, to 
whatever amount. This is founded upon an 
express injunction of the Qnr'ftn-: “ Where 
the heir of the murdered person is offered 
anything, by way of compensation, out of 
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the property of the murderer, let him take 
it/ And alto in the Traditions, it U related 
that Muhammad eeid (Miekkit. book viv): 

44 The heir of the murdered person is et liberty 
hither to take retaliation, or a fine with th< 
murderer's consent/ Moreover, it it main¬ 
tained by Muharnmadau jurists that retalia¬ 
tion is purely a matter which rests with the 
next of kin, who are at liberty to remit 
entirely by pardon, and that therefore a 
compensation can be aotoptod which U 
advantageous to the heirs and also to tho 
murderer. 

When a person who has incurred retalia¬ 
tion dies, the right to retaliation necessarily 
oeases, and oonseqnently no tine is due from 
the murderer's estate, [mubobr.] 

QISSlB Persian hashish. 

A Christian presbytor'or priest. The word 
occurs once in the Qur*&u, BOrah r. 861 
“ Thou ehalt certainly find those to be 
nearest in affeotion to tnem who say, * We 
are Christians.* This because some of them 
are priests (qitetsun) and monks (ruhbun and 
because they are free frein pride." 

QITFIE (yLl). Potiphar. Al¬ 
luded to in the ( 407 * 111 , Sflrah xif. 21 , as 44 tho 
man from Egypt who bad bought him ** 
(Joseph). AJ Baisiwi, the commentator, says 
his name was Qitfir. 

QIYAM Lit. “ Standiu 1 * 

(1) The standing In the Muhammadan 
prayers when the Bubban, the Ta % awwuj, the 
TossuydA, the Falihah, and certain portions 
of the Qur’in, are reoited. [prater.] (2) 
Yaumu 7- Qiyam, the Day of Judgments 

▲l-QIYAMAH (L»\^b\). Lit. 44 The 

Standing np. (1) The Day of Kesnrreotion. 
[rbsurBKO tiOM.J (2) The title of the Lxxvth 
SO rah of the Qur'an. (3) The 3&fi* nse tho 
term in a spiritual sense lor the state of a 
man who, having counted himself dead to 
the world, M stands up " in a new life in God. 
(See 4 Abdu 'r-Rassiq’s Diet, ef Sufi Terms.) 

QIYAS Lit. “ To compare.’* 

The fourth foundation of Islim,thatii to say, 
the anologioa) reasoning of the learned with 
regard to tho teaching of tho Qur’in, Uadf|, 
and Ijm&*. 

There are four conditions of Qiyds: (1) 
That tho precept or practice upon whioh it is 
founded must oe of common ('amis) and not 
of special (iAdff) application; (2) The oause 
(*i//oA) of the injunction most bo known and 
understood: (3) The decision must be based 
Upon either the Qur’an, the Hadifl, or the 
IjmA ; (4) The decision arrived at must not 
be contrary to anything declared elsewhere 
in the Qurta and Hadt§. 

Qiys$ is of two kinds, or evi¬ 

dent, and Cbyei-i-AAu/f. or hidden. 

An examplo of Qiyis-i-Jall is as followt: 
Wins is forbidden in the Qur’iu under the 
word kbamr, which literally means anything 
intoxicating; it is, therefore, evident that 
opium and all intoxicating drugs are also for¬ 
bidden. 


Qt y&s-i-iQaf i is seen in the following ex¬ 
ample In the Qadif it is enjoined that one 
goat in forty must be giyen to God. To 
some poor persons the money may be more 
acceptable ; therefore, the value of the goat 
may be given instead of tho goat. 

QUBA* (»W*). A place three miles 
from ai-Madinah, where the Prophet's she- 
camel, al-Qafwa* knelt down as she brought 
her master on his flight from Mskkah, and 
where Muhammad laid the foundations of a 
mosque. This* was the flret place of public 
prayer iu Xslim. Muhammad laid the flfet 
brick with his javelin, and marked out the 
direction of prayer. It is this mosque wnioh 
is mentioned in the Qur'&n, Siirsh lx. IBS:— 
“ There is a mosque founded from its drat 
day m piety. Moro worthy is it thatthon 
outer therein: therein are meu who aspire 
to parity, and Qod lovoth tho puriAod/ 

It ia esteemed the fourth mosque in rank, 
behm next to that of Makkah, al-Madinah, 
and Jerusalem, and tradition rotates that the 
Prophet said one prayer in it was equal te a 
a lesser pilgrimage to Makkah. [umuau*] 
Oaptaia Burton says :— 

14 U was originally a square building of 
very small size; Osman enlarged it in the 
direction of the minaret, making it si sty-six 
cubits efioh way. It is no longer * moan and 
decayed'at in Burckhardt's time. The Sul¬ 
tan Abdel llatnid, father of Mahmud, created 
a neat structure of out stone, whose crenelles 
make it look more like a place of defonoe 
than of prayer. It has, however, no preten¬ 
sions to grandeur. The minaret is of Turkish 
shape. To tho south, a small add narrow 
Riwak . iurnq), or raised hypo-style, with un¬ 
protend ig columns, looks out northwards 
upon a little open area simply sanded over: 
and this is the whole building/ 


AL-(, ODD OS (u-^)* “The 
Holy/ Jne of the ninety-nine names oi God. 
It occurs in the Qur'fcu, BOrah lix. 23: 44 Ue 
is God beside whom there is no deity. I he 
King, the Holy." 

QUDRAH Power. Omni¬ 

potence. One of the attributes of God. 
of-QtitAafu 7-Aa/wT, The sweet «*ake of Qod, 
».*. The manna of Israel The word Qftdrak 
doos not occur in the Qur'an. 

QUNttTU ’L-WITB 
A special eupplioAtion aaid after the Wits 
prayers, or, according to some. after the 
morning prayers. It was at such tunes that 
the Prophet would pray, for the liberation of 
hie friends and for the destruction of his 
anomies. 

If or tho different forms of supplication, see 
Miekkut, book iv. chapters xxxvi and xxxvii 

Tho following is tho one usually xeeited 
41 0 God I direct me amongst those to whom 
Thou hast shown tho right road, and keep me 
iu safety from the calamities of this world and 
the next, and love me amongst those Thou 
hast befriended. Increase Thv favours on 
me, and preserve me from ill; for verily 
Thou const order at Thy will, and const not 
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be ordered. Verily none are rained that Thou 
befriendeet, nor are any made great with 
whom Thou art at enmity." 

QURAISE The Arabian 

tribe from whieh Muhammad was doseendod, 
and of whioh hia grandfather, ‘Abdu 1-Mut- 
talib was chief or prince. This tribe occu¬ 
pies a very prominent place m the Qur an 
and in Muhammadan history, in the Tradi¬ 
tions, a special section is sot apart for a 
record of the sayings of the Prophet regard¬ 
ing the good qualities of this tribe 

Muhafcnmad is related to hare said : '* Who¬ 
soever wishco for the destruction of the 
Qnraish, him may God destroy." 

Ibn ‘Umar relates that the Prophet said, 
“The offioe of KhiUfah should bo In the 
Qnraish as long as there are two person* left 
in the tribe, one to be rnler and the other to 
bo ruled." (Mishlcat, book xliv. c. xii.) 

The Sharif, or Sheriff of Makkah, is always 
of tho Qnraish tribe, but Over sinoe the ex¬ 
tinction of the Abbaside Khslifahs. the Bal¬ 
tins of Turkey hatA held tho office of Khall- 
fah, who are not of this tribe, [khai^ifah 

For sn account of the Qnraish, refer to Sir 
William Muirs Lift of Mahomet, voL i. Intro, 
oxer. See also artiole Arabia. 

Muhammad Tahir, in his Majmafu 'l-Bihar, 
▼cl, iL, p. 18ft, says Qarmnh is the namo of a 
great marine monster wnicK preys on fish, 
and was given to this tribe on account of its 
strength and importance amongst- the tribes 
of Arabia. Quroith is the title of the ovith 
Stir*h of the QurVui. 

QURAIgAH (&t;l). A tribe of 

Jews locstrd noar al-Mndinah in tho time of 
Mtihnmnmd. They at first professed to sup¬ 
port bis mission, but afterwards became dis¬ 
affected. The Prophet asserted that he had 
been commanded by God to destroy them, 
and a complete massacre of the men took 
place, and the women and Children were taken 
captive. The event is referred to at length 
in the xxxnird SO rah of the Qur'An. 

Sir William Mnir thus records the event 

“ The men and women were penned up for 
the night in separate yards; they were sup¬ 
plied with dates, and spent the night in 
grayer, repeating passages from their Scrip¬ 
tures, and exhorting one another in constancy. 
During the night graves or trenches sufficient 
to contain the dead bodies of tbs men were 
dug in the ohjef market-place of the oity. 
When these were ready in the morning r Ma¬ 
homet, himself a spectator of the tragedy, 
gave command that the captives should be 
brought forth in companies of five or six. at a 
time. Itacn company was made to ait down 
by the brink of the trench destined for its 
grgve, and there beheaded. Party after party 
they were thus led oat, and butchered in cold 
blood, till the whole were slain. One woman 
alone was pnt to death. It was she who 
threw the millstone from tho battlements. 
For Zoheir. sn aged Jew, who had saved 
some of his allies of the Beni A us in the 
battle of Boiih, Thibit interceded and pro- 
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cured a pardon, including the freedom of his 
family and restoiation of his property * Rut 
what hath become of all our chiefs,~of KAb, 
of Huwey, of OsaAl, the son of 8amusl?* 
asked the old man. Aa one after another he 
named the loading chiefs of his tribe, he re* 
oeired to each inquiry the same reply,—they 
had all been slain already. 'Then of what 
use is life to me any longer ? Leave me not 
to that bloodthirsty roan wher has killed all 
that are dear to me in cold blood. But slay 
me also, 1* entreat thee. Here, take my 
sword, it is sharp; strike high and hard.' 
Thtibit refused, and gave him over taanothor. 
who. under All's orders, beheaded the aged 
man, but attendod to his last request in ob¬ 
taining froedohi for hia family. When Ma¬ 
homet was told of his saying, ( Slav me also, 
that I may go to my home and John those 
that have preceded me/ he answered, * Tea. 
he shall join themin the fire of hell f' 

“ Having sated hia revenge, and drenohed 
the market-place with the blbod of eight 
hundred victims, and having given command 
for the osrth to be smoothed over their re¬ 
mains, Mahomet returned from the horrid 
spectacle to solace himself with the charms 
of Rihtina, whose husband and all whose 
male relatives had just pen shed in the mas¬ 
sacre. He invited her to be Ins wife, but 
she declined, and ohose to remain fas, indeed, 
having refused marriage, she had no alter¬ 
native) his slave or coneubine. She also de¬ 
clined the summons to conversion, and con¬ 
tinued in the Jewish faith, at which the Pro¬ 
phet was much concerned. It is said, how¬ 
ever, that she afterwards embraced Islftm. 
She livod with Mahomet till bis death. 

“ The boots was divided into four olassos—* 
lands, chattels, cattle, and slaves; and Ma- 
bomot took a fifth of each. There were 
(besides little children who counted with 
their mothers) a thousand captives; from 
bis share of theSo. Mahomet made oertain 
presents to his friends of slave girls and’ 
female servants. Tho rest of the women and 
children he sent to be sold among theBedonin 
tribes of Kejd, in exchange for horses and 
arms; for he kept steadily in view the advan¬ 
tage of raising around him a body of efficient 
horee.' (Lift of Mahomet, vol. in. p. 278.) 

QUR’AN (<dV)* sacred hook 

of the Muhammadans, and believed by them 
to be the inspired word of God. It is written 
in the Arabic language. 

The word Qur'iis is derived from the 
Arabic Qata\ whioh ooonrs st tho oommence- 
rtent of Stirah xev., whieh is said to have 
been the first chapter revealed to Muham¬ 
mad, and has the same meaning as the 

Heb. hara, "to read," or “to recite," 

whioh ie frequently used in Jeremiah xxxvi., 
as well aa in other places in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. It is, therefdre, equivalent to the 

Heb. tnikra, rendered in Hehemiab 

viii. 8, " the reading.' T: is the title given 
to^tbe Muhammadan Scriptures whioh are 
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usually appealed to and quoted from as ai- 
Qur’an al-Majid, tbe 44 Glorious Qur'an ”; 
at-Qur’an ash-Sharif the “Noble Qur’an"; 
and is also called the Furqan % “ Distin- 
gusher"; Kaldmu ’ Hah , the * 4 Word of God "; 
and abKitab, 44 the Book." 

According to Jalalu 'd-dln as-Suyuti, in 
his Itqdt i, p. 117, the Qur'an is distinguished 
in the text of *the book by the following 
fifty-fire special titles:— 


1. At-Kitib 

2. Al-Mubin 
8. A l-Qur’an . . 

4. Ab Karim 
6. AbKaiam 

6. AbB urban . 

7. An-Nur 

8. AbHudd 
0. Ar-Rabmah . 

10. AbFurqdn . 

11 . A*h‘Sbt/d? . 

12. AbMu'inah . 

18. At-Zikr 

14. Ab Mubarak . 

15. Ab'Ati . 

16. AbHikmah . 

17. AbHakim 

18. AbMuhaimin 
18. Al-Mutaddiq . 

20. Abtfabl 

21 . As*$iratu ' bMue - 

taqim, 

22. AbQfliyim 

28. AbQfiulu 'bFafl . 

24. An • Wa6a'« 7- 
4 A ntw. 

J25. A/ - Hatanu 7- 
ffniit- 

26. AbMa&ani . 

27. AbMuUUkdbih 

28. At-Tanzd 

29. Ar‘Rub 

80. AbWahu i 

81. Ab*Araoi 

82. AbBaqffir . 

88. A b Bay an 
84. Ab'Ilm . 

86. AbHaqq 

86 . AblBaax 

87. A/- 4 A/46 

88 . At-Taikirak . 

89. A/ - *Urwatu 7- 

§t f a|ea. 

40. A#-$t<ro 

41. Al- 4 Aai. 

42. AbAmr. . , 

48. AbMunddi . 

44. AbButhra 

45. Al-Majid 

46. Ax-Zabir 

47. AbBatkir 

48. An-Misir . 

49. A/- 4 Azi* 

50. A b Baidu A 

51. AbQatat 


The Book. 

. The Enlightener. 

. The Reading. 

. The Good. 

. The Word. 

The Proof. 

. The Light. 

. The Quidanoe. 

The Mercy. 

The Distinguishes 
. The Hoalth. 

The Sermon. 

Tbe Reminder. 

The Blessed. 

The Lofty. 

Tbe Wisdom. 

Tbe Philosopher. 

The Preserver. 

The Establisher of 
Truth. 

The Rope. 

The Straight Path. 

The Strong. 

The Distinguishing 
Speech. 

The Exalted News. 

The Good Saying. 

The Rdpotition. 

The Uniform. 

The Revelation. 

The Spirit. 

The Inspiration. 

Tbe Arabic 
The Enlighten¬ 
ment. 

The Explanation. 
The Knowledge. 

The Truth. 

The Guide. 

The Wonderful. 

The Exhortation. 
The Firm Handle. 

The Righteous. 

Tbe Justice. 

The Order. 

The Preacher. 

The Glad Tiding*. 
The Exalted. 

The Psalm. 

The Herald of Glad 
Tidings. 

The Warner. 

The Mighty. 

The Message. 

The Narrative. 


52. As-Subuf . The Pamphlets. 

58. AbMukarramah , The Excellent. 

54. AbMarJu*ah . The Exalted. 

55. AbMufahatah . The Purified. 

/.—The Itispiration of the Qur’an 

According to Abu Qanifah, the great 
Sunni Imam, the Qur'in is eternal in its 
original essence. He says, 44 The Qur'an is 
tho Word of Qod, and is Ilis inspired Word 
and Revolution. It is a necessary attribute 
of God. It is not God, but still it is 
inseparable from God. It is written in a 
volume, it is read in a language, it is re¬ 
membered in the'heart, and its letters and its 
vowel points, and its writing are all created, 
for these are the works of man, but Godt 
word is uncreated (gbfliru * bmakfatuq ). Its 
words, its writing, its letters, and its verses, 
are for tbe necessities of man, for its meaning 
is arrived at by their use, but the Word of 
God is fixed in the essence (idfl of God, and 
he who says that the word of God is created 
is an infidel." (See Kitabu 7- Waf%yak y 
p. 77.) 

Muhammadans believe the Qur'an to have 
beeu written by 44 the hands of noble, righ¬ 
teous scribes," mentioned in the Suratu 
*Abasa (lxxx.) 15, and to have been sent 
down to the lowest heaven complete, from 
whence it was revealed from time to time 
to the Prophet by the angel Gabriel. [Oa- 

BttlBL.] 

There is, however, only one distinct asser¬ 
tion in the Qur'in of Gabriel haying been the 
medium of inspiration, namely, Suratu 1- 
Baqarah (ii.), 9l; and this oconrs in a Modi- 
nah Sftrah revealed about sovon years after 
tho Prophet's rule had been established. In 
the SOrstu ’sh-Shu 4 ari' (xxvl), 198, the 
Qur'an is said to have been given by the 
Ruhu '/-Amis, or 41 Faithful Spirit"; and in 
the Sftratu 'n-Najm (liii.), o, Muhammad 
claims to have been taught by the ShadUiu 
' bQuwa , or 44 One .terrible in power"; and in 
the Traditions the agent of inspiration is 
generally spoken of as 44 an angel" (malak). 
It is, therefore, not' quite certain through 
what agency Muhammad believed himself to 
be* inspired of God, the Holy Spirit ojr the 
angel Gabriel. 

According to the traditions, the revelation 
was first communicated in dreams. ‘Ayishah, 
one of tho Prophet's wives, relates ( Mixkkdt , 
xxiv. 5):— 

44 The first revelations which the Prophet 
received word in true dreams; and be never 
dreamt' but it came to pass as regularly as 
the daWn of day. After this the Prophet 
was fond of retirement, and used to seclude 
himself in a oave in Mount Qiri' and wor¬ 
ship there* day and night. He would, when¬ 
ever lie wished, return to his family at Mak- 
kah, and then go back again, taking with 
him the neoessaries of life. Thus he conti¬ 
nued to return to J&hadtjah from time tc 
time,'until one day the revelation earns down 
to him, and the angel (Arabic mabk , Heb. 
malafsA, 44 an angel: a prophet"; a name ■ of 
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office, not of nature [See Wilson's Hebrew 
Lexicon, p. 13]) oame to him and said, * Read' 
(iqra , 9 ); bat the Prophet said, 1 1 am not a 
reader.' And the Prophot related that he (i.e. 
the angel) took bold of me and squeezed me 
as mach as I oonld bear, and he then let me 
go and said again, 1 Road I' And I said, 1 1 
am not a reader.' Then he took hold of me 
a second time, and squeezed me as much as 1 
could bear, and then let me go, and said, 

* ReadI 1 And I said, * I am not a reader.' 
Then he took hold of me a third time and 
squeezed me as much as 1 could bear, and 
said:— 

“ 1 Read 1 in the name of Thy Lord who 
created; 

Greeted man from a clot of blood in the 
.womb. 

Read 1 for thy Lord is the most bene¬ 
ficent, 

He hsth taught men the use of tho 

lie hath, taught man that which he 
knowethnot' 

(These are . the font Jive vereee of the xcvtth 
Surah of the Quran. The other verses of the 
Surah being of a inter date.) 

11 Then the Prophet repeated the words 
himself, and with his heart trembling he re¬ 
turned ft.e. from Qiri’to Makkah) to Khadl- 
jah, ana said, * Wrap me up, wrap me up.’ 
And they wrapped him up in a garment till 
his fear was dispelled, and he told Khadijah 
what had passed, and he said: * Verily, 1 
was afraid I should have died.' Then Kha- 
dijah said, * No, it will not be so. I swear by 
God, He will never make you molancholy or 
sad. For verily you are kind to your rela¬ 
tives, you speak the truth, you are faithful 
in trust, you bear the afflictions of the 
people, you spend in good works what’you 
gain in trade, you are hospitable, and you 
assist your fellow men.' After this Khadijah 
took the Prophet to Waraqah, who was the 
son of her unde, and the said to him, * 0 son 
of my uncle 1 hear what your brother’s 
son says.' Then Waraqah said to the Pro¬ 
phet, ' O son of my brother 1' what do you 
see T ' Thon the Prophet told Waraqah what 
he saw, and Waraqah said, 1 That is the 
Nftmfta [wamos] which God sent to Moses.' 
'Ayishah also relates that Qirift ibn Hishim 
asked the Prophet, 4 How did the revelation 
come to you ? ’ and the Prophet said,' Some¬ 
times Kke the noise of a bell, and sometimes 
the angel would come and oonverse with me 
In the shape of a man.'" 

According to *Ayishah's statement, the 
Sdratu 'l-'Alaq (xcvi.) was the first portion 
of the Qur'an revoalea; but it is more pro¬ 
bable that the poetical SQrahs, in which tnere 
Is no express declaration of the prophetio 
office, or of a divine commission, were com¬ 
posed at an earlier period. Internal evidence 
would assign.the earliest date to tho Surahs 
az-Zalzalah (xcix.Y al-*A|r fciiL); al-*Adiy&t 
(c.), and al-Fitihah (i.), which are rather the 
utterances of a searoher after truth than of 
an Apostle of God. 

Althougn the Qur’An now appears as one 


book, the Muslim admits that it was not all 
mado known to the Prophet in one and the 
samo manner. 

Mr. 8el1, in his Faith of I slam y quoting 
from tho Muddriju 'n-Nuhhwah, p. 609, gives 
the'following as some of the modes of inspi¬ 
ration :— ; 

11 1. It is recorded on tho authority of 'A'ye- 
sha, one of Muhammad's wives, that a bright¬ 
ness like the brightness of the morning oame 
upon the Prophot. According to some com¬ 
mentators, this brightness remained six 
months. In some mysterious way Gabriel, 
through this brightness or vision, made 
known the will of God. 

“ 9. Gabriel appeared in the form of Dah- 
iah (Dahyah), one of the Companions of the 
Prophet, renowned for his beauty and grace¬ 
fulness. A learned dispute has arisen with 
regard to tho abode of the soul of Gabriel 
when he assumed the bodily form of Dahiah. 
At times, the angelio. nature of Gabriel over¬ 
came Muhammad, wiio was then translated 
to the world of angels. This always hap¬ 
pened when the revelation was one of bad 
news, such as denunciations or predictions of 
woe. At other times, when the message 
brought by Gabriel was one of oonsolation 
and comfort, the human nature of the Pro¬ 
phet overcame the angelic nature of the 
angel, who, in such case, having assumed a 
human form, proceeded to deliver the mes¬ 


sage. 

“ 8. The Prophet heard at times the noise 
of the tinkling of a belL To him alone was 
known the meaning of the sound. He alone 
oould distinguish in, and through it, the 
werds whioh Gabriel wished him to under¬ 
stand. The effect of this mode of Wahf 
( Wahy) was more marvellous than that of 
any of the other ways. When his ear caught 
the sound his whole frame became agitated 
On the coldest day, the perspiration, like 
beads of silver, would roll down his face. 
The glorious brightness of his oountenanoe 
pave place to a ghastly hue, whilst the way 
m whioh he bent down his head showed the 
intensity of the emotion through which he 
was passing. If riding, the camel on which 
he sat would fall to the ground. The 
Prophet one day, when reolining with his 
head on the lap of Zeid, heard the well- 
known sound: Zeid, too, knew that some¬ 
thing unusual was happening, for so heavy 
became the head of Muhammad that it was 
with the greatest difficulty he could support 
the weight 

“4.'At the time of the Mi'rtfj, or night 
ascent into heaven. God spoke to the Pro¬ 
phet without the intervention of an angel; 
It is a disputed point whether 'the face of the 
Lord was veiled or not 

“ 6. God sometimes appeared in a dream, 
and placing his hands on the Prophet's shoul¬ 
ders made known his wilL 

“ 4. Twice, angels having each six bnndrod 
wings, appeared and brought the message 
from Goa. 

“ 7. Gabriel, though not appearing in bodily 
form, so inspired the heart of the Prophet, 
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that the words bo uttored under its influenoo 
were tho words of God. Thin i* teohuieaUy 
called Ilka (Ilqa’), and is by some supposed 
to be tho degree, of inspiration to which the 
Traditions belong. (Bee as-Suyi^tir Itqcn , 
p. 103.) 

14 Above all, the Prophet was not allowed 
to remain in any error: if, by any chance, he 
bad made a wrong deduction from any pre¬ 
vious revelation, Another was always sent to 
rootify it. This idea has boon worked up to 
a soienoe of abrogation, aoaordlug to which 
some verses of the Qurin abrogate others. 
Mohammad found it necessary to shift hie , 
stand-point more than once, and thus It be¬ 
came necessary to annul earlier portions of 
bis revelation [mamsukh.] 

* Thus in various ways was the revelation 


made known to Muhammad. At first there 
seems to have been a season of doubt, the 
dread lest after all it might be a mockery. 
But as years rolled on, confidence in himself 
and in his mission came. At times, too, 
there is a joyous ness in hit utteranoei as he 
swears by lies'v ad and earth, by God and 
man i but moro often the visions were weird 
and terrible. Tradition eaye:—“ He roared 
like u camel, the sound aa of belle well-nigh 
ronl his heart in pieces." Kerne strange 

f lower movod him, hie foar was uncuntroi- 
able. For tweuty years or more the revela¬ 
tions came, a direction on things of heaven 
and of earth, to the Prophet aa the spiritual 
guide of all men, to the Warrior-Chief, aa 
the founder of politioal unity among the Arab 
tribes.” 




A SPECIMEN or THE FIEST TWO PAGES OF A QUB’aW. 

a 


II.—The Collation of the Qur’an. 

Tho whole book was not arranged until 
aftor Muhammad's death, out u is believed 
that the Prophet himself divided the Sfirahs 
[sdhaii] and gave most of them their present 
titles, which aro chosen from some word 
which occurs in the chapter. The following 
is the account of the collection and arrange¬ 
ment of the Qur’an, as it stands at present . 


as given in traditions recorded by al-Bukhiri 
(see $ahibu 't-Bul&dii. Arabio ed. 9 p. 

“ Zaul ibu Sabit relates :—* AbnBakr sent 
a person to me, and called me to him, at the 
time of the battle with the people of Yami- 
mah; and i went to him ana <Umur was 
with him ; and Abu Btkr said to me, •• ‘Umar 
came o me and said, * Verily a great many 
of the readers of tbe Qur’ftn were slain on the 
day of the battle with the people of Yami- 
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mah; and really I am afraid that if the 
slaughter should be great* much will be lost 
from the Qnr’&n, because every person re¬ 
members something of it: and, verily, I see 
It advisable for. you to order the Qur*in to 
be oollected into one book.* I said to *Umsr. 

* llow ean I do a thing which tho Prophot has 
not done? 1 He said, ‘ I swear by God, this 
collecting, of the Qnr'ftn is a good thing.* 
And 4 Umar used to be constantly returning 
to me and saying : 4 Ton must collect the 
Qur'&n,* till at length God opened my breast 
so to do, and 1 saw what ‘Umar had been 
advising.* And Zhtd Ibn $&bit says that, 

4 Aba Bakr said to me, 41 Ton are a young 
and sensible man, and I do not suspect you of 
forgetfulness,, negligence, or porfidy; and, 
verily, you used to write for the Prophet his 
instruction* from above; then look for the 
Qur’an in ovory placo and collect it.* I said, 

44 1 swear by God*, that if people had ordered 
me to carry a mountain abont from one plaee 
to another, it would not be heaviet upon me 
than the order which Aba Bakr has given for 

• collecting the Qur*ln.** 1 said to Abfl Bakr, 

44 How do you do a thing which the Prophet of 
Qod did not ? *’ Ho said, 41 Bv God, this col¬ 
lecting of the Qur*lh is a good act.** And he 
used perpetually to return to me, until God 
put it into my heart to do tbe thing which the 
neart of Abu Bakr htd been set upon. Then 
I sought for the Qur'an, and collected it from 
the leaves of the date, and white stones, and 
the breasts of people that remembered it, till 
I found the last part of the chapter entitled 
Tanha (Repentance), with Aba Khuzalmah 
si-Attain, and with no other person. These 
leaves were in the possession of Aba Bakr, 
until God caused Him to die; after which 
‘Uiftar had them in his life-time; after that, 
thov remained with his daughter, Hafsah; 
after that, 1 Usman compiled them into one 
book.* 

*• Anas ibn Milik relates: 4 Huzaifah came 
to ‘Usman, and he had fought with tbe people 
of Syria in the conquest of Armenia; and had 
fought in Asurbaijin, with the people o! al- 
4 Iriq, and he was shocked at the different 
ways of people reading tha Qur’an. And Hu- 
lalfah sold to ‘U#m&u,“ 0 'Ugraln, assist this 

E ople, before they differ in the Book of God, 
jfc as the Jews and Christians differ in their 
oka.** Then ‘Usmin sent a person to ljaf- 
yah, ordering her to send those portions 
which she had, and saying* 44 1 shall have a 
number of copies of them taken, and will then 
return them to you.** And Hafsah sent the 
portions to 4 Usmln, and ‘Uyman ordered Zaid 
ibnSibit,Aneiri,and Abdo’ll&h ibn ax-Znbalr, 
and Bridtbn Al*te, and 4 Abdu ’r-Rah min ibn 
al-Hlris ibn HishAra; and these were all of 
the Quraish Iribo. except Zaid ibn SAbit and 
‘UftmAn. And he said to the three Quraish- 
ites, 44 When you and Zaid ibn-Sibit differ 
about any part of the dialect of the Qur’in, 
then do ye write it in the Qnraisb dialect, 
beoause it came not down in tbe language of 
any tribe but theirs ** Then they did as 
Usmin had ordered; and when a number of 
copies had been taken, 4 Usmin returned the 


leaves to Hafsah. And ‘Ugmln sent a eopy 
to every quarter of the countries of Islim, 
and ordered all other leaves fco be burnt, and 
Ibn Shahib said. “Kharliah. son of Zaid ibn 
Sibit, informed me, allying, 4 I could not find 
one verse when l was writing tho Qur'in, 
which, verily, I heard from the Prophet: 
then I looked for it, and found it with Kim- 
saimah, and entered it into tho Sfiratu *1- 
Aheib.* ” 

This recension of tho Qur’in produced by 
the Khalifah ‘Unman ha# been handed down 
to us unaltered; and there is probably no 
other book in the world which has remained 
twelve centuries with so pure a text. 

Sir William Muir remarks in his Li/e of 
Mahomet :— 

44 The original copy of the first edition was 
obtained from Hapnsa*a (Hafsah) depository, 
and a careful recension of the whole set on 
foot. In case of.difference between Zaid and 
hbf coadjutors, the voice of tbe latter, as 
demonstrative of tbe Ooreishite idiom, was 
to preponderate; and the new collation was 
Qma assimilated to the MeOcan dialect, in 
whioh the Prophet had given utterance to 
his inspiration. Transcripts wore multiplied 
and forwarded to the chief cities in the oin- 
piro, and the previously existing oopies were 
all, by the Oaliph’a command, committed to 
the flames. The old original was returned 
to llaphsa's custody. 

" Tne recension of Othmin (‘Usmin) has 
been handed down to us unaltered. So care¬ 
fully, indeed, has it been preserved, that 
there are no variations of importance*—we 
might almost say no variations ai all, amongst 
the innumerable copies of the Coran scat¬ 
tered throughout the vast bounds of the em-» 
piro of Islim. 

“ Contending and embittered i actions, taking 
their rise in the mnrder of Othmin himself 
within a quarter of a century from tho death 
of Mahomet, have ever since rent the Maho¬ 
metan world. Yet but one Gorin has been 
current amongst them; and tbe consenta¬ 
neous use by them all in every age up to Che 

J >resent day of the same 8oripture, is an irre- 
ragable proof that we have now before ue 
the very toxt prepared by command of the 
unfortunate Caliph. There is probably in the 
world no other work which has remained 
twelve centuries with so pure a text. The 
various readings are wonderfully few in num¬ 
ber, and are chiefly confined to differences 
in the vowel points and diacritical signs. 
But these marks were invented at a later 
date. 

4 * They (Hid not exiAt at all in the early 
copies, and ogn hardly be said to affect the 
text of Othmin. Since, then, we possess the 
undoubted text of Othmln’s recension, it re¬ 
mains to be inquired whether that text wae 
an honest reproduction of Abu Bakr's edi¬ 
tion, with tbe simple reconcilement of unim¬ 
portant variations.. There is the fullest 
ground for believing that it was so. No 
early or trustworthy traditions throw Suspi¬ 
cion of tampering witL the Gorin in order to 
support hia own claims upon Othmin. The 
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Sheeahs (8hl 4 aha) # of later times, indeed, 
pretend that Othm&n left oat certain Suras or 
passages which favoured! Ati, Bat this is 
incredible. He Could not possibij hare done 
•o without it being observed at the time; and 
it cannot be imagined that Ali and his fol¬ 
lowers (not to mentiou the whole body of the 
Mussulmans who fondly regarded the Cor&n 
as the word of Qod, would hare permitted 
suoh a prooooding. 

44 In support of this position, the following 
arguments may be adduced. First: When 
Othm&n's edition was prepared, no open 
breach had yet taken plaoe between the 
Omeyads and the Alyites. The- unity of 
Isl&m was still complete and unthreatened. 
All's pretensions wero as yet undeveloped. 
No suiBoient object can, therefore, bo assigned 
for tlio perpetration by Othm&n of an offence 
whioh Moslefus regard as oue of the blackest 
dye. Second: On the other hand, Ali, from 
•the verr commencement of Othm&n's reign, 
bad an influential party of adherents, strong 
enough in the end to deposo the Caliph, to 
storm his palace in the heart of Medina, and 
to put an end to his life. Can we conoeive 
that these mon would have remained quiet, 
when the very, evidence of their leader's 
superior claims was being openly oxpungod 
from the book of Qod. Third: At the time 
of the recension, there were still multitudes 
alive who had the Oor&n, as origins y deli¬ 
vered, by heart ; and of the supposed pas¬ 
sages favouring Ali—had any ever existed— 
there would have been numerous transcripts 
in the handa of his family and followers. 
Both of these source! must have proved an 
effectual check upon any attempt at suppres¬ 
sion, ( Fourth: The party of AU shortly after 
assumed an independent attitude, aod he 
himeelf succeeded to the Caliphate. Is it 
possible, that either Ali, or his party, when 
thus arrivo4 at power, would have tolerated 
a mutilated . Cor&n—mutilated expressly to 
destroy his olaims Yet we And that they 
used the tame Gorin ae their opponents, and 
raised no shadow of an objection against it. 

44 The insurgents are indeed said to have 
made it one of their complaints against 
Othmin that he bad caused a new edition 
to be made of the Oorin, and had committed 
all the old copies to the flames; but these 
proceedings were objected to simply as un¬ 
authorised aud sac religious, . No hint was 
dropped of any alteration or omission. Such 
a supposition, palpably absurd at the time, 
is eltogother an after-thought of the modern 
Sbeeaa. 

“ We may, then, safely conclude that Oth- 
min's recension was, what it professed to bo, 
a reproduction of Abu Bakr's edition, with a 
more perfect conformity to the dialect of 
Mecca, aud possibly a more uniform arrange- 

• ffoySta '1-Qnlek, leaf 490: “ The Ansars were 
ordained to oppose the claims of the family of 
Muhammad, and this was the reason why the 
other wretches took the office of Khslliah by 
force. After thus treating one Khalifah of God, 
they then mutilated and utiaugcd the other Kha¬ 
li fan, which le the hook of God.** 
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mont of its parts,—bat still a faithful repro 
due (ion. 

41 The most important question yet remains, 
via. Whether Abu Bah'$ edition hham iteelf 
an authentic and covwlete collection of Maho¬ 
met't Revelation*. The following considera¬ 
tions warrant the belief that it was suthontic 
and, in the main, as complete as at the time 
was possible. 

44 First.—We have no reason to doubt that 
Abu Bakr was a sincere follower of Maho¬ 
met, and an earnest believer in the divine 
origin of the Oor&n. His faithful attachment 
to the Prophet's person, oonspicuons for the 
last twenty years of his Ufo, and his simple, 
consistent, and unambitious deportment as 
Caliph, admit no other supposition. Firmly 
believing the revelations of his friend to be 
tbf revolution! of God himself, hit first object 
would he to seoure a pure and complete Iran- 
script of them. A similar argument applies 
with almost equal force to Omar, and the 
other agents in the revision. The great mate 
of Mussulmans were undoubtedly sincere in 
their belief. From the scribes themselves, * 
employed in the compilation, down to the 
humblest believer who brought his little 
store of writing on stones or palm-leaves, all 
would be influenced by the seme earnest 
desire to reproduce the very' words which 
their Prophet had declared as his message 
from the Lord And a similar guarantee 
existed in the feelings of the people at large, 
in whose soul no principle was more deeply 
rooted than an awful reverence for the sup¬ 
posed word of Qod. The Oor&n itself con¬ 
tains frequent denunciations against those 
who should presume to 4 fabricate anything 
in the name of the Lord,’ or conceal any part 
of that whioh He had revealed. Such an 
aotion, represented as the very worst descrip¬ 
tion of enme, we cannot believe that the first 
Moslomn, in tho early ardour of their faith 
and love, would have dared to contemplate. 

44 Second. — Tho compilation was made 
within two years of Mahomet's death. We 
have seen that several of hit followers had 
the entire revelation (excepting, perhaps, 
some obsolete fragments) by heart; that 
every Moslem troasured up more or lose some 
portions in his memory; and that there were 
official Rccftcre of it, for public worship and 
tuition,* in all countries to which Isl&m ex¬ 
tended. These formed an unbroken link 
between the Revelation fresh from Mahomet's 
lips, and the edition of it by Zeid. Thus the 
people were not only sincero and fervent in 
wishing for a faithful copy of the Gorin* 
they were also in possession of ample means 
for realising their deeiro. and for testing the 
accuracy and completcnees of the volume 
placed in their hands by Abu Bskr. 

44 Third.—A still greater security would be 
obtained from the fragmentary transcripts 
which existed in Mahomet's life time, and 
which must have greatly multiplied before 
the Cor&n was eompiled. These ware in the 
possession, probably, of all who could read. 
Aud os we know that the compilation of Aha 
Bakr camo iuto immediate and unquestioned 
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use, it is reasonable to oonclude that it em¬ 
braced and corresponded with every extant 
fragment, and therefore by common content, 
superceded them. We hear of no fragments, 
sentences, or words, intentionally omitted .by 
the compilers, nor of any that differed from 
the reoelved edition. Had any. such boon 
disooTorable, they would undoubtedly have 
been preserved and noticed in those tradi¬ 
tional repositories which treasured up the 
minutest and most trivial acts and sayings of 
the Prophet. 

11 Fourth.—The contents and the arrange¬ 
ment of the CorAn speak forcibly for Its 
authenticity. All the fragments that could 
possibly be obtained have with artless sim¬ 
plicity been joined together. The patohwork 
bears no marks of a designing gonlus or a 
moulding hand. It testifies to the faith and 
reverenoe of the compilers, and proves that 
they dared no more than simply collect the 
sacred fragments and place them in juxta¬ 
position. Henoe the interminable repetitions ; 
the palling reiteration of the same ideas* 
truths, and doctrines ; henoe, scriptural stories 
and Arab legends, told over and over again 
with little verbal variation; honco the per-, 
vading want of connection, and the startling 
chasms between adjacent passages. Again, 
the frailties of Mahomet, supposed to have 
been noticed by the Deity, are all with evi¬ 
dent faithfillness entered in the Oor&n. Not 
less undisguisod are the frequent verses which 
are contradicted or abrogated by later reve¬ 
lations. The editor plainly contented him¬ 
self with compiling and copying out in a con¬ 
tinuous form, but with scrupulous accuracy, 
the fragmentary materials within his reaoh. 
He neither ventured to select from repeated 
versions of the same incident, nor to reooncilo 
differences, nor by the alteration of a single 
letter to connect abrupt transitions of con¬ 
text, nor by tampering with the text to soften 
discreditable appearances. Thus we possess 
every internal guarantee of confidence. 

M But it may be objected,—if the text of 
Abu Bakr*s Gorin was pure and universally 
received, how oame it to be so soon corrupted, 
and to require, in consequence of its varia¬ 
tions, an extensive recension? Tradition 
does not afford sufficient light to determine 
the cause of these discrepancies. They may 
have been owing to various readings in the 
older fragmentary transcripts which re¬ 
mained in the possession of the people: they 
may have originated in the diverse dialects 
of Arabia, ana the different modes of pro¬ 
nunciation and orthography; or they may 
have sprung up nalorally in the already vast 
domains of Isl&m, before striot uniformity 
was officially enforced. It is sufficient for us 
to know that in Othxo&n’s revision recourse 
was had to the original exemplar of the first 
compilation, and that there is otherwise every 
seourity, internal and external, that we pos¬ 
sess a text the same as that whicn Mahomet 
himself gave forth and used.” (Life of Ma¬ 
homet, new ed., p. 657 et tew.) 

The various readings (qirffah) in the Qur'an 
are not such as are usually understood by 


the term in English authors, but different 
dialeeti of the Arabic language. Ibn 4 Abb&s 
says the Prophet said, 44 Gabriel taught me 
to read the Qur’&n in one dialect, ana when 
I recited it he taught me to recite it in 
another dialoot, and so oi\ until tho number 
of dialects inoroased to seven." ( Mishkat , 
book ii. ch. ii.) 

Muhammad seems to have adopted this 
expedient to satisfy the desire of the loading 
tribes to have a Qur'&n in their own dialect; 
for 4 Abdu 1-l£aaq says, 44 The Qur'in was first 
revealed in the lialect of the QuaraJsh, which 
was the Prophet's nativo tongue; but when 
the Prophet saw that the people of other 
tribes reoited it' with difficulty, then he ob¬ 
tained permission from God to extond its 
ourronoy by allowing it to be recited in all 
the chief dialects of Arabia, which were 
seven:—Quraish, Taly, Hawaxin, Yaman, 
Saqlf, Huzail, and Banff Tatnim. Every one 
of these tribes accordingly read the Qur'&n 
in its own dialect, till the time of ‘Ugm&n, 
when these differences of reading were pro¬ 
hibited." 

These seven dialects are called in Arabic 
Saba'tu AbrvJ\ and in Persian Hqfl 
QiVd’df. 


III.—The Dtvmone of the Qur'an. 


The Qur'&n, which is written in the Arabio 
language, is divided Into: fforft Kalvnoh , 
Ayah, Sirah , Rvhu\ Rub 1 , Nitf t Jux\ 
Marital. 

1. ffarf (pi. EturufX Letters; of which 
there are said to be 828,671, or according to 
some authorities, 883,606. 

2. Kalimah Q>1. Kalimdt), Words; of which 
there are 77,984, or, according to some writers, 


79,984. 

8. Ayah (pL Ay at), Verses. Ayah (Hob. 

rrtu) «■ a word which signifies 44 sign." It 
was used by Muhammad for short sections or 
verses of his supposed revelation. The divi¬ 
sion of verses differs in different editions of 
the Arabic Qur'&n. The number of verses in 
tho Arabio Qur*&ns are reoorded after the 
title of the Sffrah, and the verses distinguished 
in the text by a small cypher or cirole. The 
early readers of the Qur'&n did not agree as 
to the original position of these oiroles, and 
so it happens that there are five different 
systems of numbering the verses. 

(a) Kufah verses. The Headers in-the city 
of al-Kflfah say that they followed the custom 
of ‘All. Their way of reckoning is generally 
adopted in India. They reckon 6,289 verses. 

({) Batrak vorses. The Roadors of al- 
Baprah follow ‘Afilm ibn Hajj&], a Compa¬ 
nion. They reckon 6,204. 

(c) Shdmi verses, The Readers in Syria 
(Sn&m) followed * Abdu ll&h ibn ‘Umar, a 
Companion. They reckon 6,225 verses. 

(d) Makkah verses. According to this 
arrangement, there are 6,219 verses. 

tf) Madtnah verses. This way of reading 
oontains 6,211 verses. 

4. Surah fpl Suwar), Chapters A word 
which signifies a row or series, but which 
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is now a sod exclusively for tho chapters of 
Ihe Qur'an, whioh srs one hundred nod four¬ 
teen lo number. These chapters are called 
after some word whioh occurs in the text, and, 
if the Traditions are to be trusted, they were 
so named by Muhammad himself, although the 
verses of their respective Sarahs were un¬ 
doubtedly arranged after his death, and some¬ 
times with littlo regard to their sequeneo. 
Muslim dootors admit that the %fr alifah *U|- 
min arranged, the chapters in the order in 
which they now stand in the Qur’An. 

The Sarahs of tho Muhammadan Qur’an 
are similar to the forty-throe divisions of 
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tho Law amofygst the Jews known as 
Siddrim, or * orders.” These were 

likewise named after a word in the seetios, 
t,g. Tho first is Bereshith, the second Noah. 
Ac. (See Buxtorfs Tiberias, p. 181.) 

Each Surah of the Qur'an, with the exoep- 
tioa of the ixth, begins with the words— 

dll | 

44 In tho nemo of tho Mercifol, tho Compas¬ 
sionate” 

Tho Surahs, as thsy stand in Arabic edi¬ 
tions of the Qar*in, are as follows:— 


No. 

Title of Sarah. 

Meaning In Bnglish. 

The Chronological Older. 

Aooordlng 
to Jalilu 
'd-dln. 

Aooordlng 

toBev. 

J. M. 
Rodwell. 

According to 
8ir W. Muir. 

1 

PAtihah 

• • • 


Profaco ... 

• • • 

• • • 

uncertain 

8 

6 

2 

Baqarah 

• • • 

• • * 

Cow 

*» • 

• • • 

86 

01 

uncertain 

3 

Atu *Imrin 

• •• 

• • 

Family of ‘Imran 

• • • 

88 

97 

A.H. 2 to 10 

4 

Nish* ... 

• • • 

• • • 

Women ... 

• • • 

• • • 

01 

100 

uncertain 

5 

Mi'idah 

• SO 

• • • 

Table ... 

• • • 

• • • 

112 

114 

A JL 6 to 10 

6 

An*Am 

• •• 

• • • 

Cattle ... 


• • • 

54 

60 

81 

7 

A 4 rif... 

set 

• M 

Aruf 

• • • 


38 

87 

01 

8 

Anfil... 

• • • 

• • • 

Spoils ... 

• •• 

• • • 

87 

05 

AJ. 2 

3 

Taubah 

• • • 


Repentance 

• • • 

• • • 

113 

118 

The last. 

10 

T fin us 

• • • 


Jonah ... 

• • • 

• • • 

50 

84 

79 

11 

Hfid ... 

• •• 

• • • 

Hud 

• •• 

• • • 

51 

75 

76 

12 

Yds of 

• • • 

• • • 

Joseph ... 

• • • 

• • • 

52 

77 

77 

18 

Ra‘d ... 

• • • 

• •• 

Thunder 

• • • 

• • • 

05 

90 

60 

14 

Ibrahim 

• e e 

• • • 

Abraham 

• •• 

• v • 

71 

76 

80 

16 

Qijr ... 

• so 

• • • 

Hijr ... 

* • • 

• • • 

53 

57 

62 

18 

Na^l ... 

• • • 

• • • 

Bee 

• • • 

• . • 

60 

78 

88 

17 

Band Iirfil 

• • • 

• • • 

Children of Israel 

* * • 

49 

67 

87 

18 

Kahf ... 

• • • 

• 

• •• 

Cave 

* • • 

• •• 

66 

69 

60 

10 

Maryam 

• • • 

• • • 

Mary ... 

• * • 

• • • 

43 

58 

68 

20 


• • • 


... 

• •• 

• • • 

44 

55 

75 

21 

Ambiyi* 

• • • 

• • • 

Prophets 

• • • 

• • • 

72 

85 

86 

22 

H»Jj ... 

• • • 

i !• 

Pilgrimsge 

•V 


103 

107 

85 

23 

Mu’minfin 

• • • 

• • • 

Believers 

• • • 

• • • 

78 

64 

84 

24 

Nut ... 

• • • 

• • • 

Light ... 

• •• 


102 

105 

A.H. 5 

25 

PurqAn 

• • • 


Qur’an ... 


• •• 

41 

66 

74 

26 

Shtfara' 

• •* 

• • • 

Poets ... 

• •• 

• • • 

46 

56 

61 

27 

Naml... 

• • 

• • • 

Ant 

• • • 

• • • 

47 

68 

70 

28 



• • » 

Story 

• • • 

• •• 

46 

70 

66 

20 

*Ankabfit 

• • • 

• • • 

Spider ... 

»t • 

•• • 

84 

81 

00 

30 

Hem ... 

• • • 

• • • 

Creeks ... 

• • • 

• • • 

83 

74 

60 

81 

Lnqman 

• • • 

• • • 

Luqinan 

• • • 

• •V 

56 

82 

50 

82 

Sajdah 

• • • 

• •• 

Prostration 

• # • 

• • • 

74 

70 

44 

38 

AhsAb 

• • • 

• • • 

Confederates 

• • • 

• • • 

80 

103 

uncertain 

84 

Saba* ... 

• • • 

a* v 

Saba 

• • • 


57 

85 

70 

85 

Maltfkah 

• • • 

• • • 

Angels ... 

• •• 

• * • 

42 

86 

66 

36 

Ya Sin 

• • • 

• • • 

YASIn ... 

• • • 


40 

60 

67 

87 

Saffat 

• • • 


Ranks ... 


• • • 

55 

50 

59 

38 

$id ... 

• * • 

• • • 

Bid 

• • • 

• • • 

37 

50 

73 

80 

/ionar 

• • • 

• • • 

Troops ... 

• • • 


58 

80 

45 

40 

Motnin 

e • • 

• • • 

Believer... 

• •• 

• • • 

50 

78 

72 

41 

Fnfeilat 

• •e 

• M 

Explanation 

• i* 

• • • 

60 

71 

58 

42 

Sbfiri 

• • • 

• •e 

Council ... 


• • • 

61 

83 

71 

43 

Znkhrfif 

• • • 

• • • 

Ornaments 

• • • 

• •• 

62 

61 

76 

44 

Dukfeia 

• •• 

• • • 

Smoke ... 

• M 

• • « 

68 

58 

56 

45 

Jiliytb 


• • • 

Kneeling 

see 

• •• 

64 

72 

57 

46 

AhqU 

see 

• •• 

Abqif ... 

• • • 

• • • 

65 

68 

64 
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No. 

Title of S(\rah. 

Meaning in English. 

The 

According 
to Jaliilu 
’d-d In. 

Chronologica 

According 
to Rev. 

J. M. 
Rodwell. 

1 Order. 

According to 
Sir W. Muir. 

47 

Muhammad ... 

• • • 

Muhammad 

H 

94 

96 

uncertain 

48 

Fath. 

• • • 

Victory 

• • • 

Ill 

108 

A H. 6 

49 

Hu jurat 

• • • 

Chambers 

aaa 

106 

112 

uncertain 

50 

Qflf . 

• • • 

Qnf . 

aa« 

33 

54 

56 

51 

ZariyAt 

• • « 

Scattering Winds 

• a a 

66 

43 

68 

62 

••• 

• • • 

Mountain 

aaa 

75 

44 

55 

63 

Najm. 

• • 

St flf a a a aaa 

• a a 

22 

46 

43 

64 

Qamar 

• • • 

Moon . 

a a • 

36 

49 

48 

66 

Rahman 

• • • 

Merciful * 

a a a 

96 

48 

40 

56 

Waqi'ah 

• • • 

Inevitable 

• a a • 

45 

46 

41 

57 

Hadjd 

• • • 

Iron 

aaa 

93 

99 

uncertain 

68 

Mnjfidilah 

• • • 

Dispoter 

aaa 

105 

106 

uncertain 

69 

Hashr 

• • • 

Assembly 

aaa 

101 

102 

A.U. 4 

GO 

Mumtahinuh 

• • • 

Proved . 

aaa 

90 

no 

A.H. 7 

61 

M » 

• • • 

Arr^y ••• 

aaa 

110 

98 

uncertain 

62 

Jamu‘ah 

• • • 

Assembly 

aaa 

108 

94 

uncertain 

68 

MunftOqin 

• • • 

Hypocrites 

aaa 

104 

104 

A.H. 65 

64 

Tngtiftbiin ... 

• 

Mutual Doeoit ... 

• a • 

109 

•98 

82 

<>5 

TalAq 

at* 

Divorce . 

aaa 

108 

101 

uncertain 

66 

Tahrim 

• M 

Prohibition 

aaa 

107 

109 

A.n. 7 to 8 

67 

Mnlk. 

• • a 

Kingdom ... 

aaa 

76 

68 

42 

68 

Qalfim 

• • • 

Pen . 

aaa 

2 

17 

52 

69 

Hftqqah 

• • • 

Inevitable Day ... 

aaa 

77 

42 

51 

70 

Ma'Avfj 

• a • 

Steps ... • ... 

aaa 

78 

47 

37 

71 

NftH • • • • • • 

a • a 

Noah ... ... 

a a • 

70 

61 

64 

72 

Jinn m i 

9 a • 

Oenii . 

aaa 

39 

62 

• 66 

73 

Muzzammil ... 

• a a 

Wrapped up 

aaa 

3 

6 

46 

74 

Muddaftair ... 

• •• 

Enfolded 

aaa 

•4 

2 

21 

75 

Qivumah 

a • a 

Resurrection ... 

a a 

30 

40 

86 

76 

Dahr . 

• a • 

Time .... 

a a • 

97 

62 

85 

77 

Mursalat 

a a a 

Messengers 

a • a 

32 

36 

34 

78 

Naba’ 

a a a 

News ... ... 

aaa 

79 

87 

33 

79 

N&zi'at 

• • • 

Those who drag 

a • a 

80 

35 

47 

80 

‘Abasa 

• t* 

He frowned 

aaa 

23 

24 

26 

81 

Takwlr 

a a a 

Folding np 

aaa 

6 

32 

27 

82 

Infl$ar 

a a a 

Cleaving Asunder 

a • a 

81 

31 

11 

83 

T.lfif 

a a a 

Short Measure ... 

• a a 

85 

41 

32 

84 

Inshiqaq 

a a a 

Rending in sunder 

a a a 

82 

33 

28 

86 

Barflj. 

a a a 

Celestial Signs... 

aaa 

26 

28 

31 

86 

Xariq ... 

a a • 

Night Star 

aaa 

35 

22 

29 

87 | 

A«U 

• * If* aaa t a a 

a a a 

Most High 

aaa 

7 

25 

28 

88 

Qhashiynh ... 

a a a 

Overwhelming ... 

aaa 

67 

38 

25 

89 

Fajr. 

a a a 

Day-break 

aaa 

9 

39 

14 

00 

Balad... 

• a a 

City 

a a • 

34 

18 

15 

91 

Shams 

• a a 

Sun . 

aaa 

26 

23 

4 

92 

Lail ... ... 

a a a 

Night ... 

aa» 

6 

16 

12 

93 

••• ••• 

• a a 

Sun in bis meridian 

• a a 

10 

4 

16 

94 

Tnshirah 

a • a 

Expanding 

aaa 

11 

5 

17 

95 

Tin . 

ate 

Fig ... 

a m 

27 

26 

8 

96 

‘Alaq. 

a a a 

Oongoalqd blood 

at* 

l 

1 

19 

97 

Qadr . 

a a • 

(Night of) Power 

aaa 

24 

92 

24 

98 

Baiylnah 

a a a 

Evidence 

aaa 

99 

21 

uncertain 

99 

Zalzalah 

a a a 

Earthquake 

a a a 

92 

30 

8 

100 

'Adiyat .,. 

a a a 

Swift horses 

aaa 

18 

34 

# 2 

101 

Qari'ah 

a a a 

Striking 

aaa 

29 

29 

7 

102 

Tak&gur 

a a a 

Multiplying 

aaa 

15 

14 

9 

103 

‘A?!’. 

f a a 

Afternoon 

aaa 

12 

27 

1 

104 

Humazah 

•t. 

Slanderer 

aaa 

31 

13 

10 

105 

PCI ... ... 

a a a 

Elephant 

aaa 

18 

19 

13 

106 

Quraish 

a a a 

Quraish ... 

aaa 

28 

20 

5 

107 

Ma‘0n ... 

a a a 

Nocessaries 

• a a 

1C 

15 

39 
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QUtt’AM 


No. 

Title of Sarah. 

Meaning in English. 

Thai 

According 
to JalAla 
*d-dxn 

Ihronoiogloal 

According 
to Rev. 

J.M. 

Rodwell 

l Order, 

Aooordingto 
Sir W. Muir. 

108 

Kauftar 

• « s 

• « • 

Kausar . 

t • 

14 

9 

18 

109 

K&firun 

Ml 

• • • 

Infidels . 

• • 

17 

12 

88 

110 

Nayr ... 

• II 

• •• 

Assistance 

• • 

101 

111 

80 

111 

Abfi Lahab 

• • • 

• M 

Abii Lahab 

• • 

5 

11 

22 

112 

Ikkl&s 

t « • 

• • • 

Unity . 

0 • 

21 

10 

20 

118 

Falaq ... 

• • S 

• • • 

Day-break 

• « 

19 

6 

unoertain 

114 

Nas ... 

t • • 

• • • 

Men . 

• • 

20 

i 

7 

uncertain 


6. JRuku* (pL RukiTat), an inclination of the 
head or bow. These are seotions of about 
ten verses or less, *1 which the devout Mus¬ 
lim makes a bow o* reverence; they aro 
marked on the margin of tne Qur'an with the 
letter *otn f . with the number of the ntku' 

over it. Muhammadan* generally quote their 
Qur'&n by f he * Juz or Sfpdrith and tho 
Rukff. 

6. Rub 1 . The quarter of a Jut*, or Sipd- 
rah, 

7. #!>/. The half of a Sipdtah. 

8. $uk- The three-quarters of a Siptirah. 
These three divisions are denoted by the 
words being written on the margin. 

9. /us* (pi. Persian Sipdrah . 

Thirty divisions of the Qur'an, which have 
been made to enable the deyout Muslim to 
recite the whole of the Qur’&n in the thirty 
days of Rama?an Muhammadans usually 
quote their Qur’&n by the Sipdrah or Juz* and 
not by the Sirah. 

10. Afanzii (pi. Mandsil , Stages). These 

are seven in number, and are marked by the 
letters which are said to 

spell Faml hi Shauq, “My mouth with de¬ 
sire.” This arrangement is to enable the 
Muslim to recite the whole in the course of 
a week. 

IV.—Ths Contents of the Qur'an and the 

Chronological Arrangement of its Chapters. 

In the Arabio Qur’an, tho Surahs are plaoed 
as they were arranged liy Zaid ibn $&blt, 
who seems to have put them together re¬ 
gardless of any chronological sequenco. The 
initial, or opening prayer, stands first, and 
then the longest chapters. But the Muham¬ 
madan commentators admit that the Qur’&u 
is not chronologically arranged; and Jal&lu 
’d-din, in his ItQdn, has given a list of them 
as they are supposed to have been revealed. 
This list will bo found under tho divisions of 
the Qur’&nin the present article. And, what 
Is still more confusing, all Muhammadan 
doctors allow that io some of the Sarahs 
there are verses which belong to a different 
date from that of other portions of the ohajH 
ter; for example, in the Suratu 1- f Alaq, the 
first five versos belong to a muoh earlier date 
than the others; and in Sdratu ’1-Baqarah, 


verse 284 is acknowledged by all commenta¬ 
tors^ to have been revealed after verse 240, 
which it abrogates. 

If we arrange the Sarahs or Chapters ac¬ 
cording to the order given in Suy&tns Itqan, 
or by Sir William Muir, or by Mr Kodwell, 
we cannot fail to mark the gradual develop¬ 
ment of Muhammad’s mind from that of a 
mere moral teacher and reformer to that of s 
prophet and warrior-chief. The contrast be¬ 
tween the earlier, middle, and later SClrahs is 
very instructive and interesting. 

In the earlier Surahs we observe a predo¬ 
minance of a poetical element, a deep appre¬ 
ciation of the beauty of natural objects, frag¬ 
mentary and impassioned ntteranoes; denun¬ 
ciation of woe and punishment being ex¬ 
pressed In these earlier Sarahs with extreme 
brevity. 

“With a ohange, however, in the position 
o t Muhammad when he openly assumes the 
office of * public warner,' the Surahs begin to 
wear a more prosaio and didactic tone, though 
the poetioal ornament of rhyme is preserved 
throughout. We lose the poet in the mis¬ 
sionary aiming to convert, and in the warm 
asserter of dogmatio truths; the descriptions 
of natural objects, of the Judgment, of Hoa- 
von and Hell, make way for gradually increas¬ 
ing historical statements, first from Jewish, 
and subsequently from Christian histories; 
while in the twenty-nine (thirty?) Surahs 
revssled at Modlna ws no longer listen to 
vague words often, as it would seem, with¬ 
out defininite aim, but to the earnest dispu¬ 
tant with the opponents of the new faith, the 
Apostle pleading the cause of what ho bo- 
lieves to be the truth of Qod. He who at 
Meqoa is the admonishsr and persuader, at 
Medina is the legislator and the warrior dic¬ 
tating obedience, and who uses othbr weapons 
then the pen of the poet and the scribe; 
while we ere startled by finding obedience to 
Qod and the Apostle, God's gifts and the 
Apostle's, God’s pleasure and the Apostle’s, 
spoken of in the tonne breath, and epithets 
and attributes elsewhere applied to Allah 
openly applied to himsoli * Whoso obeyeth 
the Apostle obeyeth Allah.’ 

“The Suras, viewed as a whole, will thus 
appear to bo tho work of ouo who began his 
caroor as a thoughtful inquirer aftor truth, 
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and m an earnest asserter of it in snob rhe¬ 
torical and pootioal forms as he deemed most 
likely to win and aitraot his countrymen, but 
who gradually proceeded from the dogmatic 
teacher to the political founder of a system 
for whioh laws and regulations had to be 
provided as occasions arose. And of all tho 
Suras, it must be remarked that they wero 
intended not only for readers but for hearers 
—that they were all promulgated by public 
recital—and that much was left, as the imper¬ 
fect sentences show, to the manner and sug¬ 
gestive action of the reoiter.” (Rodwell’s 
Preface to the Qur^dn.) 

The absence of the historical element from 
the Qur’&ti, as regards the details of Muham¬ 
mad’s daily life, may be judged of by the 
fact that only two of his contemporaries 
(Abfl Lah&b and Zaid) are mentioned in the 
entire volume, and that Muhammad’s name 
ocours but five times, although he is all the 
way through addressed by the angel Gabriol 
as the recipient of the divine revelations, with 
the word “ Bay.” Perhaps also suoh passages 
as SArah ii.. verses 6, 246, and 274. and the 
constant mention of gnidanen, dirootion, wan¬ 
dering, may have l*on suggested by remini¬ 
scences of nis mercantile journeys in his earllor 
years. 

Sir William Muir has very skilfully arranged 
the Sfirahs into six periods. (See Cordn, 
S. P. 0. JL ed.), and although tney are not 
precisely in the ohronologioal order giren by 
Jalilu ’d-Dln in his Ttqdn. the arrangement 
seeems to be fully borne out by internal evi¬ 
dence. With the assistance of Prof. Palmer’s 
u Table of Contents ” slightly altered (The 
Qur’an, Oxford ed. 1880), we shall arrange 
the contents of the Qur'fin according to these 
periods. 

THE FIRST PERIOD. 

Eightoen Sarahs, consisting of short rhap¬ 
sodies, may have been composed by Muham¬ 
mad before ho oonooived the idea of a divine 
mission, none of which are in the form of a 
message from the Deity. 

Chaftbb -Cm. 

Suratu 7-‘Atr. 

The Chapter of the Afternoon. 

A short chapter of one verse as follows:— 

“ By the afternoon I Verily, man is In loss I 
Save those who believe and do right and bid 
each other be true, and bid each other be 
patient.” 

Chaftbb C. 

Suratu 'U'Adiydt. 

The Chapter of the Chargers. 

Oath by the ohayging of war-horses. 

Man is ungrateful, 

Certainty of the Judgment. 

Obaptb* XC1X. 

Surat h 'x-Zafxalah. 

The Chapter of the Earthquake. 

Tho earthquake preceding the Judgment 
Day. 


Chaftbb XOL 
Suratu 'sh-Skams. 

The Chapter of the Sun. 

Parity of the soul brings happiness. 
Example of $amfid 

(The latter eerie* are dearly of a later date 
than the first fen.) 

Chaftbb OVI. 

Suratu * l-Quraish . 

The Chapter of the Quraish. 

The Quraish are hidden to give thanks to 
God for the trade of their two yearly cara- 
vans. 

Chaftbb L 

Suratu 'l-Fitikah. 

The Opening Chapter. 

Aprayer for guidance. 

(Inis short chapter, which ie the opening 
chapter of the Quran, is recited in the liturgy.) 
“ Praise be to God, Lord of all the worlds I 
Tho eompassionate, tho raorciful 1 
King of the day of reokoning 1 
Thee only, do we worship, and to Thee 
only do wo ory for help. 

Guide Thon ns in the straight path, 

The path of those to whom Thon hast 
been graoions; 

With whom Thon art not angry, 

And who go not astray.,” 

Chaftbb CL 

Suratu 7-Qdrt‘oA 
The Chapter of tho Smiting. 

The terrors of tho last day and of hell-fire 
(< td-Hdwiyah ) 

Chaftbb XCJV. 

Suratu 't-Hn. 

The Chapter of the Fig. 

The degradation of man. 

Future reward and punishment 

Chaftbb OIL 
Suratu 'uTakdsur. 

The Chapter of the Contention about 
Numbers. 

Two families of the Arabs rebuked ior 
contending whioh was the more numerous. 
Wanting of the punishment of hell 

Chaftbb CIV. 

Suratu * UHumasah. 

The Chapter of the Baokbiter. 

Baokbiters shall be east into boll. 

Chaftbb LXXXIL 
SdratH l-Iifitdr. 

The Chapter of the Cleaving Asunder. 
Signs of the Judgment Day. 

Guardian angels. 

Chaftbb XOII. 

Suratu H-LaiL 
The Chapter of the Night 
Promise of reward to thoee who give alms 
and fear God and “ believe in the beet" 
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Chapter QV. 

Svrctu H-FU. 

The Chapter of the Elephant. 

The mirsoulpus destruction of the Abysei- 
nian army under Abrahatn *1-Ashram by 
bird* when invading Makkah with elephants, 
in the year that Muhammad was bora. 

Oka fire LXXXIX. 

Suratu %Fajr. 

The Chapter of the Dawn. 

Fete of previous nations who rejected their 
teachers. 

Admonition to those who rely too mnch on 
their prosperity. 

Chapter XO. 

Suratu \1-BaUuL 
The Chapter of tho City. 

Exhortation to practise oharity. 

Chapter .XC11I. 

Suratu 't-£aba. 

The Chapter of the Forenoon. 

Mohammad encouraged and bidden to re¬ 
member how Ood has oared for him hitherto; 
be Is to be charitable in return, and to 
publish God's goodness. 

Chapter XOIV. 

Surutu U-bubirab. 

The Chspter of “ Here we not Expanded ?” 

God has made Muhammad** mission easier 
to him. 

Chapter OVUL 

Suratu 'l-Kautar. 

The Chspter of al-Kaufiar. 

Muhammad is oommanded to offer the 
saorifloes out of hit abundauco. 

Threat that his enemies shall be ohild- 
Icss. 


THE SECOND PERIOD. 

Four Sdrahs. The opening of Muhammad** 
Ministry. SO rah xevt. contains the command 
to recite, and, according to the Traditions, it 
was the first revolation. 

Chapter XCV1. 

Suratu 'l^Alag. 

Tho Chapter of Congealed Blood. 

Muhammad** first call to read the Qur*ta. 

Denunciation of Aba Lahab for his opposi¬ 
tion. 

(The latter verses of this Surah are admitted 
to be of a later date than the former.) 

Chapter CXIL 

Suratu ’Llkfildt. 

Tho Obaptor of the Unity. 

Deolaration of God’s unity. 

(This ehort Surah is highly esteemed, and is 
recited in the daily hturyy) 

“ Say: He is God alone: 

God the Eternal I 
He beget teth not, 

And iR not begotten; 

And there it none like unto Him." 


qur'an 

Chapter LXXIV. 

Suratu 'l-hfuddoitir. 

The Chapter of the Covered. 

Mnhammad while covered up is bidden to 
arise and preach. 

Denunciation of a rich infidel who mooks 
at the revelation. 

Hell and its nineteen angels. 

The infidels rebuked for demanding mate¬ 
rial scriptures 4 s a proof of Mubamrosd'a 
mission. 

Chapter 0X1 

Suratu TabbaL 
The Chapter of 44 Let Perish." 

Denunciation of Abu Lahab and . his wife, 
who are threatened with hell fire. 


THE THIRD PERIOD. 

Nineteen Sarahs, chiefly descriptions of 
the Resurrection, Paradise, and HeD, with 
reference to the growing opposition of tho 
Quraish, given from the commencement of 
Mu hamraud'a public ministry to the Abyssi¬ 
nian emigration. 

Chapter LXXXVU. 

Suratu % l-A*la. 

The Chapter of the Most High. 

Muhammad shall not forget any of tho 
revelation save what God pleases. 

• The revelation (a the same as that given to 
Abraham and Moses. 

Chapter XOVtt 

Suratu 7- Qadr. 

The Chspter of Power. 

The Qur'an revealed on the uight of 
power 

Its oxcellence. 

Angels dose end thereon. 

Chapter LXXXYIH 

Suratu 'L-Ghdshitfah. 

The Chapter of the Overwhelming. 

Description of the Last Day, Heaven and 
HeU. 

Chapter LXXX. 

Suratu *Abusa. 

The Chapter “ he Frowned." 

The Prophet rebuked for frowning on a 
poor blind believer. 

The Creation and Resurrection. 

Chapter LX XXIV. 

Suratu 'l-lnshioaq. 

The Chapter of the Rending Asunder 

Signs of the judgment Day. 

The books of men's actions. 

The Rosiuroction. 

Denunciation of mitfboiiovora. 

Chapter LXXXL 

Suratu 'l-Takwir. 

The Chapter of the Folding-up. 

Terrors of the Judgment Day. 

The female child who has been buried 
alive will demend vengesnoe. 
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Allusion to the Prophet’s vision of Gabriel 
on Moont Hiri'. 

He is vindicatod from the charge of mad¬ 
ness. 

Chapter LXXXVI. 

Shvntu •»/. JWiin, 

The Chapter of the Nlgnt Btar. 

Ry the night*sUr, every soul has a guar* 
dlan angel, 

OresMen and reanrreetlon of man. 

Tim plot of Mm htlhloln alinll ho fr«ia- 
trsted 

On a it* it OX. 

Strain 'fi'Ntifr, 

The Chapter of Help. 

Prophecy that men shall Join Islftm by 
troops. 

Chapter LXXXV 
Siratu l-Burij. 

The Chaptor of the Zodiacal Signs. 

Demmoiatlon of those who persecute be¬ 
lievers. 

Example of the fate of Pharaoh and 
QsmAd, 

Chapter LXXXIH. 

Sira hi 

The Chapter of those who give Short Weight. 
Prandnlent traders are warned. 

Sijjln, the register of the aots of the 
wicked. 

Hell and heaven. 

Chapter LXXVHI. 

Siratu r n-Nah<f. 

The Chapter of the information. 

Description of the Day of Judgment, hell, 
and heaven. 

Chapter LXXVII. 

Siratu ' UMurtalat . 

The Chapter of Messengers. 

Oath by the angels who execute God's 
behests. 

Terrors of the Last Day. 

Hell and Heaven. 

Chapter LXXVL 

Siratu *d‘Dahr. 

The Chapter of Time. 

Man's conception and birth 
Unbelievers warned and believers promised 
a reward. 

Exhortation to charity. 

Bliss of the charitable in Paradise. 

The Qnrtn revealed by degreoa. 

Only those boliere whom God wills. 

Chapter LXXV. 

Siratu 7 - Qiyimah. 

The Chapter of Resurrection 

The Resurrection. 

Muhammad is bidden not to bo hurried in 
repeating the Qur'an so as to commit it to 
memory. 

Dying agony of an infidel. 


GOB’AN 

Chapter LXX. 

Siratu 'l-Mctarij. 

Tho Chapter of the Ascente. 

An unboliever mockingly calls for a judg¬ 
ment on himeelf and his companions. 

The terrors of the Judgment Day, 

Man's ingratltuda. 

Adultery denounced. 

Certainty of the Judgment Hay,. 

Oiuptuk OIX. 

Simla 7 Ad/fi de. 

Tha Chapter of tha Misbelievers. 

The Prophet will not follow the religion of 
the misbelievers 

Chapter CVII. 

Siratu 7 *1/0*101. 

The Chapter of Necessaries. 

Denunciation of the unbelieving and un¬ 
charitable. 

Chapter LV. 

Siratu 'r-llahman. 

The Chapter of the Merciful 

An enumeration of the works of the Lord 
ending with a description of Par Ad Luo and 
Hell 

A refrain runt throughout this chaptor j— 

M Which then of your Lord's bounties do 
ye twain deny ? " 

Chapter LVI. 

Siratu 7 - Waqi'ah . 

The Chapter of the Inevitable. 

Terrors of the inevitable Day.of Judgment. 
Description of Paradise and Hell. 

Proofs in Nature. 

None but tho clean may touch tho Qur'in. 
The condition of a dying man. 


THE FOURTH PERIOD. 

Twenty-two Surahs, given from the sixth to 
the tenth year of Muhammad's ministry. With 
this period begin the narratives of the Jewish 
Soripturos, and Rabbinical and Arab legends. 
The temporary compromise with idolatry Is 
connected with Sftrah liii. 

Chapter LXVH. 

Siratu 7 Mulk. 

The Chaptor of the Kingdom. 

God the Lord of heavens. 

The marvels thereof. 

The discomfiture of the misbelievers in 
Hell. 

The power of God exhibited in Nature. 

Warnings and threats of punishment. 

Chapter LIII. 

Siratu 'n-Najm. 

The Chapter of the Star. 

Oath by the star that Muhammad's vision 
of his ascent to heaven was not a delusion. 

Description of the same. 

The amended passage relating to idolatry. 

Wickedness of asserting the angels to be 
females. 

God's Omniscience. 
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Rebuke of an apostle who paid another to 
take upon him his burden at the Judgment 
Day. 

Pefinitionof true religion. 

God’s attributes. 

Ohajtib XXXII. 

Suratu * t-Sajdak . 

The Chapter of Adoration. 

The Qur’in is truth from the Lord. 

Qod the Creator and Governor. 

The Resurrection. 

Conduct of true believers when they hear 
the word. 

Their reward. 

The punishment of misbelievers 

Description of Hell. 

The people are exhorted to believe and are 
admonishea by the fate of the ruined cities 
they see around them. 

They are warned of the Judgment Day. 

Ohaptbe XXXIX. 

Suratu 'z-Zumar. 

The Chapter of the Troops. 

Rebuke to the idolaters who say they 
'serve false gods as a means of access to God 
himself. 

The unity of God, the Croator and Con¬ 
troller of tho universe. 

His Independenoe and omnipotence. 

Ingratitude of man tot God's help. 

Difference between the believers and un¬ 
believers. 

Muhammad is called to sincerity of reli¬ 
gion and to Islim. 

He is to fear the torment at the Judgment 
Day if he disobeys the oall 

Hell-tire is prepared for the infidel*. 

Paradise promised to those who avoid 
idolatry. 

The irrigation of the soil and the growth of 
oorn are signs. 

The Qurin makes the skin of those who 
fear Qod creep. 

Threat of the Judgment Day. 

The Makkans arc warned by the fate of 
their predecessors not to reject the Qur’an. 

Parable showing the uncertain position of 
the idolaters. 

Muhammad not immortal 

Warning to those who lie against Qod, and 
promise of reward to those who assert the 
truth. 

Muhammad is not to be frightened with 
the idols of the Makkana. 

Their helplessness demonstrated. 

The QurAn is a guide, but the Prophet 
eannot compel men to follow it. 

Human Souls are taken to God during 
sleep, and those who are destined to live on 
are sent back. 

No intercession allowed with God. 

The doctrine of tho unity of God terrifies 
the idolaters. 

Prayer to Qod to decide between them 

The infidels will regret on the Resurrection 
Day. 

Ingratitude of man for God’s help in 
trouble. 
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The Makkans are warned by the fate of 
their predecessors. 

Exhortation to repentanoo before it is too 
late. 

Salvation of the God-fearing. 

God the creator and controller of every 
thing. 

Description of the Last Judgment. 

All souls driven iu troops to heaven or to 
hell. 

Oiuttm LXXIII. 

Suratu H-MuzzauuuiL 
The Chapter of the Enwrapped. 

Muhammad, when wrapped up in his 
mantle, is bidden to arise and pray. 

Is bidden to repeat the Qur’an and to prac¬ 
tice devotion by night. 

He is to bear with the unbelievers for a 
while. 

Pharaoh rejeoted the apostle sent to him. 

Slatdd times for prayer prescribed. 

Almsgiving prescribed. 

Cuxptxx LXX1X. 

Suratu 'n-Nazi'at. 

The Chapter of those who Tear Out. 

The coming of the Day of Judgment. 

The call of Moses. 

His interview wtth.Pharaoh. 

Chastisement of the latter. 

The Oreation and Resurrection. 

Gaamx LIV. 

Suratu 7- Qflmar. 

The Chapter of the Moon. 

The splitting asunder of the moon. 

Muhammad accused of imposture. 

The Makkans warned by the stories of 
Noah and the Deluge, of Satnfid, the people 
of Sodom, and Pharaoh. 

The sure ooming of the Judgment. 

Ohaptix XXXIV. 

Suratu Saba 1 . 

The Chapter of Saba*. 

The omniscienoe of God. 

Those who have received knowledge re- 
oognise the revelation. 

The unbelievers mock at Muhammad for 
preaching the Ueeurreotion. 

The birds and mountains sing praises with 
David. r 

Iron softened for him. 

Be makes coats of mail 

The wind subjected to Solomon. 

A fountain of brass made to How for him. 

The iinns compelled to work for hfm. 

His death only discovered by means of the 
worm that gnawed. 

Tin staff that supported his corpse. 

The prosperity of Saba*. 

Bursting of the dyke (al-'Arim) and ruin of 
tho town. 

Helplessness of the false gods. 

They cannot intercede for their worship-- 
pers when assembled at the Last Day. 

Pate of the misbelievers on that day. 

The proud and the weak shall dispute as to 
whioh misled the others. 
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The affluence of the Makkans will only in¬ 
crease their ruin. 

The angels shall disown tho worshippers of 
false gods. 

Tho Makkans accuse Muhammad of im¬ 
posture. t _ 

So did oUior nations deal with their Pro¬ 
phets »nd were punlshod for it. 

Muhammad is cleared of the suspicion of 

• 4 

Insanity. 

The wretehod plight of the misbelievers ou 
tho Last Day. 

CtiArmn XXXL 
Sumtu Luqman. 

Tho Chapter of Luo man. 

The Qur'an n guidance to believers. 
Denunciation of one who purchased Per¬ 
sian legends and prefcrrod them to the 
Qur’fin. 

God in Nature. 

Other gods csn create nothing. 

Wisdom granted to Luqman. 

His sdvice to his son. 

Tho obstinscy of the infldola rebuked. 

Tf the sea wore ink and the trees pens, 
they would not rmfllco to write tho words of 

the Lord. 

God manifest in the night and day, in the 
.tun and moon, and in rescuing men from 

dangors by sob. 

God only knows the future 

Ch arran LX1X. 

Svratu H-Hdqqah. 

The Chapter of the Tnevliable. 

The inevitable judgment. 

Fate of those who denied it, of Ad, pamud, 

and Pharaoh. 

The Delngo and the Last Jndgment. 
Viudicatiou of Muhamiund from the charge 
of having forged the Qur’an. 

Chapter LXVDtt. 

Svratu 'LQftiam. 

The Chapter of the Pen. 
Muhammad is neither mad nor an im¬ 
postor. 

Dononnood by an insolent opponent 
Example from the fate of the owner of the 
gardens. 

Unbelievers threatened. 

Muhammad exhorted to ba patient and not 
to follow the example of Jonah. 

Chapter XL1. 

Svratu Fuwilat. 

The Chapter 11 Are Detailed/* 

The Makkana are called on to bolievo the 

Qur'an. , 

The creation of the heavens and the 

Warning from the fate of *Ad and gam fed. 
The very skins of tho unbelievers shall 
bear witness against them on the Day of 
Jndgmeui. 

Punishment of those who reject the Qur an. 
The angels descend and encourage those 
who believe. 

Precept to return good for evil. 
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Refuge to be sought with God against 
temptation from the devil. 

Against sun and moor) worship. 

The angels praise God. though the idola¬ 
ters are loo proud to do so. 

The quickening of tho earth with ram is a 

Tho Qur’fln a confirmation of previous 
scriptures. 

If it had been revealed in a foreign tonpe 
the people would have objected that they 
could not understand it, and that the Pro¬ 
phet, being an Arab, should have had a 
revelation in his own language. 

Moses* scripturo was also the subject ox 

dispute. 

God is omniscient. 

The false gods will desert tboir worship¬ 
pers at the Resurrection. 

Man’s ingratitude for God’s help in trouble. 
God is sufficient witness of the truth. 

^Chapter LXXI. 

Svratu Nv(l 
The Chapter of Noah. 

Noah's preaching to the Antediluvians. 

Their five idols also worshipped by the 

Arabs. 

Their fate. 

ClIAPTHR LII. 

Suratu 

The Chapter of the Mount. 

Oath by Mount Sinai and other things. 
Terrors of the Last Day. 

Bliss of Paradise. 

Muhammad is neither a madman, sooth¬ 
sayer, poet, nor impostor. 

Reproof of the Makkana for their super¬ 
stitions, and for proudly rejecting the Pro- 
phet. 

CHAl tKR L. 

Svratu Qdf. 

The Chapter of Qif. 

Proofs in nature of a future life. 

Example of the fate of the nations of old 
who rejected the apostles. 

Croat!on of man. 

God’B proximity to him. 

The two recording angels. 

Death and Resurrection. 

The Last Jndgment and exhortation to 

believe. 

Chapter XLV. 

Suratu ’LJ&iiwh* 

The Chapter of the Kneeling. 

God revoaled in natnre. 

Pehunciation of the Infidels. 

Trading by sea a sign of God’s providence. 
The law first given to Israel, tneu to Mu¬ 
hammad in the Qnr’in. 

’ Answer to the infidels who deny the Re¬ 
surrection, and warning of their fate on that 

Chapter XLIV. 

Suratu y d-Dukhan. 

The Chapter of tho Srook** 

Night of the revelation of the Qur’an. 

Unity of God. 

(53 
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Threat o! the Last Day. when a smoke shall 
cover the heavens, and the unbelievers shall 
be punished for rejecting the Prophet, and 
saying he Is taught by others or distracted. 

Fate of Pharaoh for rejecting Closes. 

Fate of the people of Jubba*. 

The Judgment Day. 

The tree Zaqqftm and the punishment of 
hell. 

Paradise and the virgins thereof. 

The Qur'an revealed in Arabio for an 
admonition. 


Chars* XXXVII. 

Suratu 's -Sdffdt. 

The Chapter of the Ranged. 

Oath by the angels ranged in rank, by 
those who drive the olouds, and by those 
who rehearse the Qur'an, that Qod is one 
alone t 

They guard the gates of heaven, and pelt 
tho devils, who would listen thero, with 
shooting-stars. 

Do the Makxans imugine themselves 
stronger than the ungels, that they mock 
of God's signs and deny the Resurreolion ? 

The false gods and tho Makkana shall 
recriminate each otuei at the Judgment 
Day. 

They say now, M Shall .we leave otur gods 
for a mad poet ? * 

They shall taste hell-fire for their unbelief, 
while the believers ere in Paradise. 

Description of the delights thereof 

The maidens there. 

The blessed shall see their onoelieving 
former oomrades in hell. 

Immortality of the blessed. 

Aa-Zsqqfim the aocarsed tree in hell. 

.Horrors of that place. 

Tim posterity of Noah were blessed. 

Abraham mooks at and breaks the idols. 

He is condemned to be burnt alive, but is 
delivered. 

Is commanded to offer up his son as a 
sacrifice; obey*, but his son is spared. 

His posterity is blessed. 

Moses and Aaron, too, left a good *report 
behind them; so, too, did Elios, who pro¬ 
tested against tho worship of BaaL 

Lot was sated. 

Jonah was dolivered after having been 
thrown overboard and swallowed by a fish; 

The gourd. 

Jonah is sent to preach to the people of 
the city (of Nineveh). 

The Makkans rebuke*, for saying that God 
has daughters; and for saying that He is akin 
to tho jinnsi 

The angels deolare that they are but the 
bumble servants of Qod. 

The sucoess of the Prophet and the eon- 
fusiou of the infidels forotnld. 


CUAPTBI XXX 

Suratu ’t-Rum. 

The Chapter of the Greeks. 

Victory of the Persians over the Greeks. 
Propbeoy of the coming triumph of the 
latter. 


The Makkans warned by the fate of former 
oities. 

The idols shall forsake them at the Re- 
s direction. 

The believers shall enter Paradise. 

God is to be praised in the morning And 
evening and at noon And sunset. 

His oroation of man and of the universe 
and His providence are signs. 

He is the incomparable Lord of aU. 

Warning against idolatry and sohiani. 

Houesty inculcated and usury reproved. 

God only creates and kills. 

Corruption in tho earth through sin. 

The fate of former idolaters. 

Sxhortatiou to believe before the sudden 
coming of tb Judgment Day. 

God's sending rain to quicken the earth is 
a sign of His power. 

Muhammad ognnot make the deaf hear his 
message. 

Warning of the Last Day. 

Chars* XXVL 

Suratu 'sA-Shrtari?. 

The Chapter of the Poets. 

Muhammad is uot to do vexed by the 
people's unbelief. 

Though called a liar now, ins oauso shall 
triumph in the end. 

Moses and Pharaoh 

He fears lest he may be killed for slaying 
the Egyptian. 

Pharaoh charges him with ingratitude 

Their dispute about God. 

Pharaoh claims to be God himself. 

The miracles of the rod and the white 
hand. 

Moses* contest with the magicians. 

The magioians are conquered and believe. 

Pharaoh threatens thorn with condign 
punishment. 

The Israelite# leave Egypt and are pur¬ 
sued. 

The passing of the Red bea and destruc¬ 
tion of Pharaoh and hit boats. 

The history of Abraham. 

He nreaohe* against idolatry. 

Noah is oallod a liar and vindicated. 

Hdd preaohes to the peoplo of ‘Ad and 
Soli)} to Sam fid. 

The latter hamatring the she-caiuei and 
perish 

The crime and punishment of the people 
of Sodom. 

The people of the Grove and the prophet 
Shu*aib. 

The Qurim revealed through the instru¬ 
mentality of the Faithful Spirit (Gabriol) in 
plain Arsbio. 

The leurned Jews reoognise its truth from 
the prophecies in their own soriptures. 

The devils could not ha ve brought it. 

Mnbammud is to bo meek towards be¬ 
lievers and to warn his clansmen. 

Those upon whom the devils descend, 
namely, the poets who wander distraught in 
every vale. 
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Ohaptxr XV. 

Surotu 'I'tftjr. 

Tho Chapter of al-IJijr. 

Misbelie? era will ono day regret their 
misbelief. 

No city was ever destroyed without warn* 
»ng. 4 

The infidels mockingly esk Muhammad to 
bring down angels to punish them. 

So did the surnerr oi old act towards their 
apostles. 

There are signs enough in the sodiae, 
guarded as they “are from the devils who are 

f latted with shooting-stars if they attempt to 
isten. 

All nature is under God's control. 

Man created from clay, and jinn from 
smokeless fire. 

Tho angels bidden to adore Adam. 

The devil refuses, is cursed and expelled, 
but respited until the Day of Judgment. 

Is allowed to seduce mankind 
Hell, with its seven doors, promised to 
miebellevers, and Paradise to believer*. 

* Story oi Abraham’s angelic guests. 

They announce to him the birth of e son. 
They proceed to L<pt*s family. 

The crime and punishment of the people of 
Sodom. 

The ruined cities still remain to tel) the 
tale. 

Similar late oi the people of the Grove and 
of al-Hijr. 

The hour draws Uigh. 

The Lord Omniscient Creator has sent tho 
Qur’an and the eeven verses of repetition. 

Muhammad is not to grieve at the worldly • 
success ot unbelievers. 

Those who dismember the Qur’ta are 
threatened with punishment. 

Muhammad is encouraged against the mis* 
believers. 

Chapter LI. 

Suratu 't-Zariyat. 

The Chapter of the Efoatterers. 

Oaths by different natural phenomena 
that the Judgment Day will come. 

Story e! Abraham s entertaining the angels. 
The destruction of Sodom. 

Fate of Pharaoh, of ‘Ad, of Qamfid, and 
of the people of Noah. 

Vinaioation .of Muhammad againBt the 
chargee of imposture or madness. 


THE FIFTH PERIOD. 

Thirty-ono Surahs. From the tenth vear 
of Muhammad’s ministry to the flight from 
Makkah. 

The SQrabe of this neiiod contain some 
narratives from tbs gospel. The rites oi 
pilgrimage are enjoined. The cavillings of 
the Quraish are refuted; and we have vivid 
picturing! of the Resurreotton and Judgment, 
of Heaven and Hell, with proofs of God’s 
unity, power and providence. 

From stage to stags tho ©Arabs beoorae, 
on the average, longs.. and some of them 


now fill many pages, fn the latter SfirahB of 
this period, we meet not unfrequenUy with 
Madinah passages, which have **een interpo¬ 
lated as bearing on some connected subject. 
As examples may be taken, verse 40 of 
Sfirab xxfi., in which permission is given t* 
boar arms against the Makkans ; verse 83, 
Sarah xvii., containing rules for the admini¬ 
stration of justice; verse 111, 8flrah xvi., 
referring to such believers as had fled tneir 
country and fought for the faith: being all 
passages which could have boon promul* 
gated only after the Flight to al-Madinah. 

Chapter XLVI 

Suratu 'l-Ahq&f. 

The Chapter of ai-Ahq&f. 

God the ouly God and Creator. 

The unbelievers call Muhammad a sor¬ 
cerer or a forger. 

The book of Moses was revealed before, 
and the Qur’an is a confirmation of It in 
Arabic. 

Conception, birth, and life of man. 

Kindness to parents and soceptanoe of 
Islam enjoined. 

The misbelievers are warned by the 
oxample of ‘Ad, who dwell in Ahq&f, and by 
that of the cities whose ruins Be around 
Makkah. 

Allusion to the jinns who listened to Mu* 
hummed’s preaching at Makkah on hie re¬ 
turn from et-ja’if. 

Warning to unbelievers of the punishment 
of the Last Day. 

CHAFTHt LXXJL 
Surat* 'l-Jinn. 

The Chapter of the Jinn 

A orowd of jinns listen to Muhammad’s 
teaohibg at Naknlah. 

Their acoount of themselves 

Muhammad exhorted to persevere in 
preaching. 

Chapter XXXV. 

Suratu 'l-Mala*ifcah. 

The Chapter of the Angels, 

Praise of God, who makes the Angels his 
messenger n. 

God's unity. 

Apostles Wore Muhammad were accused 
of Imposture. 

Punishment in store for the unbelievers. 

Muhammad is not to be vexed on their 
account. 

God sends rain to qnioken tho dead earth. 

This is a sign of the Resurrection. 

The power of God shown in all nature. 

The nelpleesness of the idols. 

They will dlsolaim their worshippers at the 
Resurrection. 

No soul shall bear the burden of another. 

Muhammad cannot compel people to be¬ 
lieve. 

He ia only a warner. 

Other nations have aoctued their prophets 
of imposture and perished. 

Reward of the God-fearing ef believers, 
and o! those who retd and follow the Qur’tn. 
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Punishment of hell Tor the infidels. 

The idolaters shall bo confounded on the 
Judgment Day. 

The Qoraisb, in spite of thoir promisoa amt 
of the examples around thorn, are more arro¬ 
gant and unbelieving than other people. 

If God mere to punish men os they deserve, 
ho would not leave so much as a beast on the 
earth; but He respites them for a time. 

OltAlTKA XXXVI. 

Surutu Yd A’i/i. 

The Chapter of Yd Sin. 

Muhammad i* God’s messenger, and the 
Qur'in is a revelation irons God to wnru a 
heedless pooplo. 

The models are predestined not to believe. 

All men's work shall be recorded. 

The apostles of Jesus rejected at Antioch. 

■ Habibu ‘n-Najjar exhorts tho people to fol¬ 
low their advice. 

Ho is stoned to deeth by the popnlaee. 

Gabriel cries out and the sinful people are 
destroyed. 

Hen will laugh at the apostles who come to 
them, but thnv have an example in the 
nations who have porishod before them. 

Tho qniokemng oi the dead earth is a sign 
of tho Resurrection. 

God's port or shown in the procreation of 
species 

The alternation of night and day, the 
phases of the moon; the sun and moon in 
their orbits, are signs of God's power. 

So, too, the preservation of men in ships at 

sea. 

Almsgiving enjoined. 

The unbelievers joor at tho command. 

The sudden coming of the J udgment Day. 

Blessed state of the believers in Paradise, 
and misery of the unbelievers in hell. 

Muhammad is no mere poet. 

The Qur'in on admonition. 

God's providence. 

The false gods will not bo able to help thoir 
worshippers. 

Proofs of the Resurrection. 

Ghaftbh XIX. 

Suratu Maryam. 

The Chapter of Mary. 

Zachariah prays for an heir. 

He is promised a son, who is to be called 
John. 

Is struck dumb for three days as a sign. 

John is bora and given tho Book, Judg¬ 
ment, grace, and purity. 

Story of Mary. 

Tho annunciation. 

Her delivory beneath a palm-troo. 

The infaut Jesus in the cradle testifies to 
her innoocuco and tv his own mission. 

Warning of the Day of Judgment. 

Story of Abraham. 

He reproves his father, who threatens to 
stone him. 

Abraham prays for him. 

Isaao and Jaoob are born to him. 

Moses communes with Qod and hat* Aaron 
for a. help. 
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Ishmael and Idris mentioned as Prophets. 

Their seed, when the sigus of the Morciful 
are read, fall down adoring* 

The Makkun*, their succonsors. are pro¬ 
mised reward in Paradise, if they ropeut and 
believe. 

The angels only dose end at tho bidding of 
the Lord. 

Certainty of the Resurrection. 

Punishment of those who have rebelled 
agaiust the Morciful. 

Reproof of one who said hp should have 
wealth and children on the Judgment Day. 

The false gods shall deny their worshippers 
then. 

The devils sent to tempt unbelievers. 

The gathering of the Judgment Day. 

All nature is oonyulsed at the imputation 
that the Morciful hse begotteu a son. 

This rovclution is only to warn mankind 
by the example of the generations who have 
passed away. 

OuApTKm XVIU. 

Suratu 'l-Kakf. 

The Chapter of the Cave 

The Qur'in is a warning especially to those 
who say God has oegotten a son. 

Muhammad is not to grieve if they refuse to 
believe. 

Story of ths Fellows of the Cave. 

Their number known only to God. 

Muhammad rebuked for promising a reve¬ 
lation on tbo subject. 

lie is enjoined to obey God in all things, 
and not lo be induced to giro up his poorer 
followers. 

Uell-fire threatened for the unbolievers and 
Paradise promised to the good. 

Parable of the proud man's garden which 
was destroyed while that of the uumhlo 
man nourished. 

This life is like the horb that springs up 
and perishes. 

Good works are more lasting than wealth 
and children. 

The Last Day. 

The dovii refuses to adore Adam. 

Tho men are not to take him for a patron 

They shall be forsaken by their petrous at 
the Last Day. 

Men would believe, but that tho example 
ol those of yore must be repeated. 

Misbelievers are unjust, and ahall not be 
allowed to understand, or be guided. 

But God is merciful 

Story of Mosee and his servant in search 
of al-nhiir. 

They lose their fish at the confluence of 
the two soas. 

They moot a strange prophet, who bids 
Moses not qursliou anything be may do. 

He scuttles a ship, kills 4 boy, and builds 
up a tottering wall. 

Moses desires an explanation, which tbo 
stranger gives, and leaves him. 

Story of Zfi 1 -Qarnain. 

He travels to the oooon of the sotting 
sun. 
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Builds a rampart to keop In Gog and 
Magog. 

These are to be let loose again before the 
Judgment Day. 

Reward and punishment on that day. 

Wore the sea ink, it ".uuld not sufflco for 
the wordn of the Lord. 

The Prophet is only a mortal. 

Chaptur XXVIL 

Suratu ’*-NamL 
The Chapter ot the Ant. 

The Qur’an a guidance to believers. 

God appears to Moses in the Are. 

Moses is snnt to Pharaoh with signs, but 
is called a sorcerer. 

David and Solomon endowed with know¬ 
ledge. 

Solomon taught the speech of birds. 

His army of men, jinns, and birds, marches 
through the Toiler of the ant. 

One ant bids the rest retire to their hole* 
lest Solomon and his hosts crush them. 

Solomon smilee and answers her. 

He reviews the birds and misses the 
hoopoe, who. returning, bring* news of the 
magnificence of the Quoen of Sheba. 

Solomon send* him back witli a letter to 
the Queen. 

A demon brings him her throne. 

She oomes to Solomon, recognises her 
throne; marvels at the palace with tho glass* 
floor, which she mistakes for water. 

Becomes a Muslim. 

ftamud refect Salih and perish. 

Lot is saved, while the poople of Sodom 
are destroyed. 

The Lord, the God of nature; tho only God 
end Creator. 

Certainty of tho Resurrection. 

The iruins of ancient cities an example, 

The Qur’in docldes disputed points for the 
Jews. 

Mohammad biddon to trait in God, for he 
cannot make the deaf to hear his message. 

The beast that shall appear at the Resur¬ 
rection. 

Terrors of the Lost Day. 

The Prophet bidden to worship the Lord 
of this liuta, to recite tho Qar'ta, and to be¬ 
come a Muslim. 

OnAmnt KLn. 

Suratu *9h-Sk*r<T 
The Chapter of Counsel. 

The Qur’an inspired by God to warn tho 
Mother of oities of the judgment to como. 

God is one. the Creator of all thing*, vbo 
provides for all. 

He calls men to the same religion ns that 
of the prophets of old, whioh men have 
broken np into sects. 

Muhammad has only to proclaim his mes¬ 
sage. 

Those who argno about God shall be con¬ 
futed. 

None knows when the hour shall como hut 
God. 

Tbo idolaters shall only have their portion 
in this life. 
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God will vindicate the truth of His revela¬ 
tion. 

His ereation and providence signs of His 
power. 

Mon*s misfortunes by land and sea are due 
to their own sins. 

The provision of the next world Is host for 
the righteous. 

It is not sinful to rotaliate if wronged, 
though forgiveness is a duty. 

The sinners shall have none to help them 
on the Day of Judgmont. 

They are exhorted to repent bofore It 
oomes. 

Ingratitude of man. 

God controls all. 

No mortal has ever seen God faco to 
face. 

He speaks to tnon only through inspiration 
of Ilis apostles. 

This Qur’an was revealed by a spirit to 
guide into thd right way. 

Chaftkh XL. 

Suratu 7-1/w’miw. 

The Chapter of the Believer. 

Attributes of God. 

Muhammad encouraged by the fate of 
other nations who rojeoted their apostles. 

The angols' prayer for the believers. 

Despair in holl of the idolaters. 

Tho terrors of the Judgment Day 

God alone the Omniscient Judge. 

The vestiges of former nations are still 
visiblo in the land to warn fhe people. 

The story of Moses and Pharaoh. 

The latter wishes to kill Mosee, but a 
wierot believer makes a long appeal. 

Pharaoh bide Ham&n construct a tower to 
mount up to the God of Moses. 

God saves the believer, and Pharaoh 1 b 
ruined by his own devices. 

Mutual recrimination of the damned. 

Exhortation to patience and praise. 

Those who wrangle about God rebukod. 

The certain coming of tho Hour. 

The unity of God asserted and His attri¬ 
butes enumerated. 

Idolatry forbidden. 

The conception, birth, life, And death of 
man. 

Idolaters shall And out their error in bell. 

Muhammad encouraged tc wait for the 
issue. 

Cattle to ride on and to eat are signs ef 
God’s providence. 

The example of the nations who perished 
of old for reiecting the apostios. 

Chatter XXXVHL 
Suratu 's-Sad, 

The Chapter of §ad 

Oath by the Qur’an. 

Example ot former generations who pe- 
rishoU for unboiiof, and lor saying that their 
prophets were sorcerers and the Scriptures 
forgeries. 

The Makkans are warned tlioreby. 

Any hosts of the confederates shall be 
routed. 
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Fate of the people of Noah, ‘Ad, Pharaoh, 
§amfid, and lit. 

The Hakkans moat expect the same. 

Muhammad exhorted to be patient of what 
they say. 

He la reminded of tho powers bestowed on 
David. 

The parable of the ewe lambs proposed to 
David by the two antagonists. 

David exhorted not to follow Inst. 

The heaven end earth were not created in 
vain, as the misbelievers think. 

The Qur'an a reminder. 

Solomon, lost in admiration of hi* horses, 
neglects his devotions, but, repenting, slays 
thorn. 

A jinn in Solomon's likeness is set on his 
throne to punish him. 

He repents and prays Qod for s kingdom 
such as no one should ever possess again. 

The wind and the devils made subject to 
him. 

The patience of Job. 

Abranam, Isaac, and Jacob. 

Elisha and Z& *1-Kifl. 

Happiness of the righteous in Paradise. 

Misery and mutual recrimination of the 
wicked in heU. 

Muhammad only sent to warn people and 
proolaim God's unity. 

The oreation of man and disobodienoe of 
lblis, who is expelled. 

He is respited till the Judgment Day, that 
he may aoduoe people to misbelief, 

But he and thoae who follow him shall 
fill. hell. 


Chaptxx XXV. 

Biratu ’ I’Furqan, 

The Chapter of the Discrimination. 

Tho Discrimination sent down aa a warn* 
ing that God ia one, theOroator and Governor 
of all; yet the Makkana oall it old folks* 
tales. 

They objeot that the Prophet acts and 
Uvea as a mere mortal or is oraxy. 

Hell-fire snail be the punishment of those 
who disbelieve in the Resnrreotion. 

Description of the Judgment Day. 

The Quraish object tnat the Qur’ftn was 
revealed piecemeal 

Moses and Aaron and Noah wore treated 
like Mnhammad, but those who oalled them 
bars were punished. 

•Ad and §amud perished for the same 
sin. 

The ruins of the oities of the plain are 
existing examples. 

Yet " bay will not accept the Prophet. 

God controls the shadow, gives night 
for • repose, quickens the dead earth with 
rein. 

He leta loose the two seas, but piaoe* a 
barrier between them. 

Hs has created man. 

He Is the loving and meroiful God 

The Quraish object to the Merciful as a 
new God. 

The lowly and moderate are His servants. 


They abstain from idolatry, murder, false 
witness, and frivolous discourse. 

These shall be rewarded. 

God cares nothing foi the rejection of his 
message by the infidels. 

Their punishment shall bo lasting. 

Ohaftir XX. 


Biratu ja Hi. 

The Chapter of T* Hi. 

The Qur’in a reminder from the Merciful, 
who owns all things and knows all things. 

There is no god bnt He 

His are the excellent names. 

Story of Moses. 

He perceives the firo and is addressed from 
it by Qod in the holy valley Tuvan. 

God shows hitu the miraole of the staff 
turned to a suake and of the while hand. 

Sends him to Pharaoh. 

Moses excuses him sell because of the im* 
pediment-m his speeob. 

Aaron is given him as a miniate). 

Moses’ mother throws him Into the sea. 

His sister watches him. 

He in rest ©rod to his mother. 

Slay* so Egyptian and flees to Midisn. 

Moses and Aaron go to Pharaoh and call on 
him to believe. 

Pharaoh chsiyes thorn with being magi 
oians. 

Their oontest with the Egyptian magi¬ 
cian*, who believe, and are threatened with 
punishment ny Pharaoh. 

Moses leads the children of Israel across 
the see, by a dry road. 

Pharaoh and his people are overwhelmed. 

The covenant on Mount Sinai. 

The miraole of the manna and quails. 

Aa-Simin makes the eaU in Moses 
absence. 

Moses seiaes his brother angrily by the 
beard and destroys the calf. 

Misbelievers threatened with the terrors of 
the Resurrection Day. 

Fate of the mountains on that dav. 

All men shaU be summoned to judgment. 

No intercession shall avail except from 
snob as the Merciful permits. 

The Qur'an is in Arabic that people may 
fear ana remember. 

Muhammad ia not to Hasten on 4tc revela¬ 
tion. 

Adam broke his covenant with God 

Angels bidden to adore Adam. 

Iblls refuses. 


Tempts Adam. 

Adam, Eve. and the Devil expelled from 
Paradise. 

Misbelievers shsll be gatberod together 
blind on the Resurrection Day. 

The Makkans pass by the ruined dwellings 
of the generations who have been aforetime 
destroyed for unbelief. 

But for the Lord's word being passed, they 
would have perished too. 

Muhammad i» exhorted to bear their In¬ 
sults patiently and to praise God through Hie 
day. 

Prayer enjoined. 
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The let# of those of yore a sufficient 
sign 

Let them wait end gee the issue. 

CuAFn* XLL£I. 

Sura tv 't -jSukhruf. 

The Chapter of Gilding. 

The original of the Qur'&n ie with God 
The example of the nations of old who 
cnooked at the prophets. 

God the Creator. 

Men are bidden to praise Him who pro¬ 
vides man with ships and cattle wheroon to 
ride. 

Tho Arabs are rebuked for attributing 
female offspring to God, when they themselves 
repine when a female ohild is born to any 
one of them. 

They are also blamed for asserting that 
the angels are female. 

The etouse that this was the religion of 
their fathers, will not avail 

It Is the saihe as older nations made. 

Their fate. 

Abraham disclaimed idolatry. 

The Makkans were permitted to enjoy 
prosperity only until tho Apostle camo, and 
now that he has eome thoy rejoct him. 

The ere reproved for saying that had the 
Prophet been a mau of consideration at Mak- 
kab aud at-Tail, they would have owned 
him. 

Misbelievers would have had still moro 
wealth and enjoyment, but that men would 
have then all beoome infidels. 

Those who turn from the admonition shall 
be chained to devils, who shall mislead 
them. 

God will take vengoanoe on them, whe¬ 
ther Muhammad live to see it or not. 

He ie encouraged to persevere. 

Moses was mocked by Pharaoh, whom he 
was sent to warn. 

But Pharaoh and his people were drowned. 
Answer to the Arabs, who objected that 
Jesus, too, mnst como under the hap against 
false gods 

But Jesus did not assume to be a god. 
Threat of the coming of the Hour. 

The joys of Paradise and the terrors of 
HelL 

The damned shall beg M&lik to make an 
end of them. 

The recording angels note down the secret 
plots of tbo infidels. 

God has no son. 

He it the Lord of all. 

CuAKrsm XII. 

Suratu Yutuf. 

The Chapter of Joseph. 

The Qur'&n revealed in Arabic that the 
Makkans may understand. 

It contains the best of stories. 

Story of Joseph. 

He tells his father his dream. 

Jacob advises him to keop it to himself 
Jealousy of Joseph's brethren. 

They conspire to throw him in a pit 
Induce his father to let him go with them. 
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Thev cast him in the pit, and bring home 
his shfrt covered with lying blood. 

Travellers discover him and sell him into 
Egypt 

He is adopted by his master. 

His mistress endeavours to seduce him. 

His innucenoe proved. 

His mistress shows him to the women of 
the city so excuse her oonduot. 

Their amassment at his beauty. 

He is imprisoned. 

Interprets the dreams of the baker and the 
cupbearer. 

Pharaoh’s dream. 

Joseph is sent for to expound it 

He is appointed to a situation of trust in 
the land. 

His brethren arrive and do not recognise 
bint. 

They ask for corn and he requires them 
to bring their youngest brother as the condi¬ 
tion of his giving it to them. 

The goods they had brought to barter aro 
returned to their sacks. 

Benjamin is sent back. 

Joseph discovers himself to him. 

Joseph places the king’B drinking-cup in 
his brother's pack. 

Accuses them all of the theft. 

Takes Benjamin as a bondsman for the 
theft 

They return to Jacob, who, in great grief, 
sends them buck again, to. bring him news. 

Joseph discovers himself to them and 
sends back his shirt. 

Jaoob recognises it by tho smell.. 

Jacob goes back with them to Egypt. 

This story appealed to as a proof of the 
truth of the Revelation. 

Cuaptsk XI. 

Suratu Hud . 

The Chapter of Hud. 

The Qur'in a book calling men to believe 
In the unity of God. 

Nothing is hidden from Him 

H# is the Creator of all. 

Men will not 'believe, aud deem them¬ 
selves secure, because their punishment is 
deferred. 

They demand a sign, or say the Qurto is 
invonted by the Prophet; but they and their 
false gods together oannol bring ten such 
Sfirahs. 

Misbelievers threatened with future punish¬ 
ment, while believers are promised Para¬ 
dise. 

Noah was likewise sent, but his people 
objected that he was a mere mortal like 
themselvos, and only followed by the meaner 
sort of men. 

He also Is accused of having Invented his 
revelation. 

He is saved in the ark and the unbelievers 
drowned. 

He endeavonrs'to save his son. 

Tho ark settles on Mount al-JfidL 

Hiid was sent to *Ad. 

His people plotted against him and were 
destroyed, while ke was saved. 
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$&lih was sent to 9am&d. 

Tbe she-camel given for a sign. 

The people hamstring her end perish. 

Abraham entertains tho Angels who ere 
sent to the people of Lot. 

He pleadR for thorn. 

Lot offers his daughters to the people of 
Sodom, to spare the angels. 

He escapes b* night, and Sodom is de¬ 
stroyed. 

Shu'aib is sont to Midian, nnd his people, 
rejecting his mission, perish too. 

Moses sent to Pharaoh, who shall be 
punished at the Resurrection. 

Tho Makkans, too, shall be punished. 

They are threateuod with tbo Judgment 
Day, when they shall be sen! to hell, while 
the believers are in Paradise 

The Makkans are bidden to take warning 
by tho fate of tbc cities whoso stories are 
related above. 

Those stories ar* intcndod to strengthen 
the Prophet's heart. 

He is bidden tv wait and leave the iasue to 
God. 

Chapter X. 

Suratu Vania*. 

The Chapter of Jonah. 

No wonder that the Qur’an was revealed to 
a mero man. 

Misbelievers deem him a aorcorer. 

God the Creator and Ruler. 

No one can Intercede with Him except by 
His permission. 

Creation is a sign of His powor. 

Reward hereafter for the believers. 

Man calls on God in diatress, hut forgets 
Him when dolivoranco comes. 

Warning from the fall of former genera¬ 
tions. 

Tho infidols are not satisfied with tho 
Qur'iu. 

Muhammad dare not invent a false revela¬ 
tion. 

False gods can neither harm nor profit 
them. 

People require a sign. 

God saves people in dangers by land and 
sea. 

This life is like grass. * 

Promise of Paradise and threat of Hell. 

Fate of the idolaters and false gods at the 
Last Day. 

God the Lord of all 

Othor religions are mere conjecture. 

The Qur'un could only have been devised 
by God. 

Tho Makkans aro challenged to produce a 
single Surah tike it. 

Unbelievers warned of tho Last Day by tho 
fate of provioua nations. 

Reproval i*f those who prohibit lawful 
things, 

God is ever watchful over the Prophet's i 
actions. { 

Happiness of the believers. 

Tbe infidels cannot harm the Prophet 

Refutation of those who nacribe offspring | 
to God. i 
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Muhammad encouraged by the story of 
Noah and the othor prophets of old. 

Fate of Pharaoh and vindieation of Moaea 
and Aaron. 

The people of tho Book (Jews and Chris¬ 
tians) appealed to in confirmation of the truth 
of the Qnr’in. 

The story of Jouah. 

Tho poopio of Nineveh savod by repenting 
nnd believing in time. 

Tho people aro oxborted to embraee Islam, 
tho faitli of tbo fiantf. 

God alone is powerful. 

Belief or unbolief affect ouly the individual 
himself. 

Kcaiguation and patienoe inculcated. 

Chapter XIV. 

Siratu Ibrahim, 

The Chapter of Abraham. 

The Qur*au revealed to bring men from 
darkness into light 

God is Lord of all. 

No apostle sent except witn the language 
of Ids own people. 

Moses sent to Pharaoh. 

Tho people of Noah. 

4 Ad and $amud objeoted that their propheta 
were mortals like themselves. 

Tbo prophets relied on God, who vindicated 
them. 

Frightful description of hell. 

Misbelievers are like ashes blown away by 
the stormy wind. 

Helplessness of tho damned. 

But believers are in Paradise. 

A good word is like a good tree whose roof 
is in tbe earth and whose branolios aro in the 
sky, aud whioh gives fruit in all seasons. 

A bad word is a« a tiee that is foiled. 

God's word is sure. 

Idolaters are throatuned with hull-lire. 

God ia the Creator o! alL 

He subjects all things to man's use. 

Abraham prayed that tho territory of Mak- 
kah might be a sanctuary. 

Tho unjust are ouly respited till the Judg¬ 
ment Day. 

Tho ruins of the dwellings of those who 
huvo perished for the denying tbe mission of 
their apostlea, are a proof of the truth of 
Muhammad's mission. 

Tho Lord will take vengeance on tbe Last 
Day. wbon sinners shall burn in hell with 
shirts of pitch to cover them. 

The Qur'an ia a warning and an Admoni¬ 
tion. 

Chapter VI. 

Saraiu 7-da‘flm. 

The Chapter of Cattle. 

Light and dark no*« are hotli crouted by 
God. 

Rebuke to idolaters. 

Thoy are exhorted to take warning by the 
fate of those of old who rejected tbe pro¬ 
phets. 

Had the revelation boon a material book, 
thoy would have disbelieved it. 
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the Prophet bad been an angel he would 
have oome In the guise of e man. 

Attributes of God. 

Muhammad bidden to beootne a Muslim. 

Those who have the horiptures ought to 
recognise Muhammad m the one forotold in 
them. 

Tho idolaters will be disappointed of the 
intercession of their gods on the Judgment 
Pay. 

They deny tho Resurrection Day now, but 
hereafter they will have awful proof of its 
truth. 

The neat world is proferable to this. 

Prophets aforetime were also mockod at, 
and they were patient. 

God oonld send them a sign if He ploasod. 

Beasts, birds, and the like, are communities 
like fcnen. 

Their fate is all written in the book. 

They. too. shall be gathered on the Judg¬ 
ment Day. 

Arguments in proof of the supreme power 
of God. 

Muhammad is only a messenger. 

He Is to disclaim miraculous power. 

Is not to repulse believers. 

Ho It bidden to abjura idolatry and not 
follow tho lusts of the Makkans. 

God's omniscioneo. 

He takox men’s souls to Himself during 
sleep. 

Sends guardian angels to waloh over them. 

Preserves men in dangei by land and sea. 

Muhammad is not t o join in dUcnssions on 
religion with idolaters, nor to associate with 
those who make a sport of it. 

Folly of idolatry set forth. 

God the Creator. 

Abraham’s perplexity in seeking after the 
true God. 

Worships successively the stars, the moon, 
and the sun. but is eonvinoed that they are 
not gods by seeing them set. 

Turns to God and becomes a Flamf. 

Other prophets of old wero inspired. 

The Qur'ftn is also a special revelation from 
God to the Makkans, fulfilling their Scrip- 
tnres, but the Jows hate per?ertod or sup¬ 
pressed parts of thorn. 

Dennuciatiou of ono who falsely pretended 
to bd inspire*! 

The Croation a proof of God's unity. 

Rebuke to those who call the jinn His part¬ 
ners, or attribute offspring to Him. 

Idolaters are not to he abused, lest they, 
too, speak ill of God. 

Tbo Makkans would not have belioved 
even if a sign had boon given them. 

Muhammad is to trust to God alone. 

Men are not to abstain from food otot 
which God’s name has been pronounced. 

God will vindicate His messenger. 

Belief or the reverse depends on God’s 
grace. 

Tho jinns and false gods, together with 
their worshippers, will be condemned to ever- 
lastiog torment. 

Goo never punishes without first sending 
an apostle with warning. 
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The threatened doom cannot be averted. 

Denunciation of the Idolatrous practices of 
the Arabs. 

Setting apart portions of the produoe of the 
land for God and for tho idols, and defraud¬ 
ing God of ITIs portion. 

infanticide. 

Declaring oat tin add tilth Inviolable. 

God created all fruits and all cattle, both 
are therefore lawful. 

Argument proving the absurdity of some 
of these customs. 

Enumeration oI tho only kinds of food that 
are nnlawfnl. 

Tho prohibition 1o tbo Jews of oertain food 
was only on account of tboir sins. 

God’s revealed word is the only certain 
argument 

Declaration of things really forbidden, 
namely, harshness to parents, infanticide, 
abominable Sins, and murder. 

Tho property of orphans is to he respected 
and fair-dealing to be praotised. 

Ho soul compelled beyond its oapaoity. 

The Qor'in to be accepted on the same 
authority as the Book of Moses was. 

Faith required now without signs. 

No latter profession on the Judgment Day 
shall profit them. 

Good works to he rewarded tenfold, but 
evil works only by tbo same amount. 

Isl&m is the religion of Abraham the 
Hanif. 

A belief in one God, to whom all prayer 
and devotion is due. 

ttaoh soul shall bear its own burden. 

The high rank of some of the Makkans Is 
only a trial from the Lord whereby to prove 
them. 

Chjlptrr L2TV. 

Suratu 't-Taghabun. 

The Chapter of Mutual Deceit. 

God the Creator. 

The Resurrection. 

The Unity of God, 

Wealth and children must not dist~&ct 
men from the service of God. 

ClUVTftR XXVIII 

a vet urn ’ f-Qata *. 

The Chapter of the Story. 

The history of Moses and Pharsob. 

The latter and his visier. 

H&min oppresses the children of Israel 

Moses is exposed on tho rive by his 
mother. 

He is adopted by Pharaoh. 

His sister watohes him, and his mother is 
engaged to uurso him. 

He grows up and slays the Egypt!or 

Flees to Midian. 

Helps the two Midianitea to draw water. 

Serves their father Shehaib for ten years 
and then marries his daughter. 

God appears to him in the fire. 

Is sent with his brother Aaron to Pha- 
raob. 

Hitman builds Pharaoh a high tower to 
ascend to the God of Moses. 

64 
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HU punishment 

Moses fite* the Law. 

These stories ere proofs of Mn^emmed’s 
mission. 

The Arshe reject the Book of Hoses end 
the QuPin es two impostures. 

Those who here the Scriptures recognise 
the truth of the Qur'in. 

The Hekkens warned by the example of 
the cities of old that hare perished. 

Disappointment oi the (delators at the Day 
of Judgment. 

Helplessness of the idols before God. 

Qtr&n’s great wealth. 

The earth opens and swallows him up for 
his pride and ms insolence to Moses. 

Mohammad encouraged in his faith and 
purpose. 

OfLkPm xxm. 

Sitratu 7-Jfii'juuim. 

The Chapter of Believers. 

The humble, ohasto, and honest, shall 
prosper. 

The creation, birth, death, and resurrection 
of man. 

God's goodness In proriding for men's sus¬ 
tenance. 

Noah sent to his people, who reject him 
because he U a mere mortal 

They are drowned, and he is saved in the 
ark. 

Moses and Aaron wore also called liars. 

Mary and her eon the oauae of their fol¬ 
lowers division into sects. 

The God-fearing encouraged. 

The Qnraish rebuked for their pride »nd 
for denying Muhammad, and calling him 
possessed. 

They are reminded of the famine and de¬ 
feat the? have already experienced. 

Doctrine of the Resurrection. 

The unity of God. 

He has no offspring. 

Is omniscient. 

Muhammad is encouraged not to ears for 
the false accusations of the Makkaus, but to 
seek refuge in God. 

Punishment, on the Day of Reauireotion, of 
these who mocked at the little party of be¬ 
lievers 

Gusptkji XXII 
Shratu *LHajj. 

The Chapter of the Pilgrimage. 

Terrors of the Lest Day. yet men dispute 
about Qod end follow devils. 

The conception, birth, growth, and death of 
men, end the growth of herbe in the ground 
are proofs of the Resurrection. 

But some dispute, others waver between 
two opinions. 

The most desperate means oannot thwart 
the divine decrees. 

God will decide between the Jews. Chris¬ 
tians, Bahians, Magi ana, and idolaters on the 
Judgment Day. 

All nature adores God. 

The misbelievers are threatened with hell- 
fire. and the believers promised Paradise. 
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Punishment threatened to those who pro¬ 
hibit men from visiting the Sacred Mosque. 

Abraham, when bidden to cleanse the 
Ka'bah, was told to proclaim the pilgrimage. 

Tho rules of the ml) enjoined. 

Cattle are lawful food. 

Warning against idolatry and exhortation 
to become Uanifs. 

Sacrifices st the Ka'bah are enjoined. 

All men have thoir appointed rites 

The name of God Is to be mentioned over 
cattle when slaughtered. 

Camels may be aacrifieed and eaten. 

God will defend believers, but loves not 
misbelieving traitors. 

Those who have been driven from their 
homes for acknowledging God's unity are 
allowed tc light. 

If men did not fight for such a cause, all 
places ol worship would be destroyed. 

The people of Noah, 'Ad gamfld, Aprs- 
ham i and Lot, oaUed their prophets bars, 
and were allowed to range at large, hut at 
last they were punished. 

Tbefr cities were destroyed, and the ruins 
are risible to travellers stub 

Muhammad is otuy sens so warn the Mal¬ 
kins of a like fata 

Satan contrives to suggest a wrong read¬ 
ing to the Propnet while reading the Qur*in. 

The Kingdom shall be God's upon the 
Jndgmsnt Day. 

Those who flee or arc slain in the cause, 
shall be provided for and rewarded. 

Believers who take revenge and are again 
attaoked, will be helped. 

All nature is subject to Qod. 

Every nation has its rites to observe. 

Tbe idolaters treat the revelation with 
scorn. 

The kin gods oould not even create » 
fly. 

Exhortation to worship God and fight for 
Che faith of Abraham, whose religion the 
Muslims profess. 

God is the Sovereign and Helper. 

OHirrm XXI. 

£Sm/q 7-A stays’. 

The Chapter of the Prophets. 

Men mook at the revelation. 

They say it is a jumble of dreauu, and 
that Muhammad is a poet, and they ask for 
n sign. 

The prophets of old were but mortal. 

Tho people Who rejected them perished. 

Heaven and earth were not created in 
•port 

Truth shaH crush falsehood. 

All thiugs praise God. 

If there were other god* than • He, heaven 
and earth would be corrupted. 

All formor prophots woro taught thorn is 
no god but Ood 

The Merciful has not begotten children* 

Tbe angels are only His servants. 

The separation of earth from heaven, the 
creation of living things from water, the 
steadying of tbe earth by mountains, and 
placing tho sky as a roof over it, and the 
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creation of the night ‘and day, and of the sun 
and moon, are signs. 

No one was over granted immortality. 

Every soul must taste of doath. 

The unbelievers mock at Muhammad and 
disbelieve in tho Merciful 

Man is hasty. 

The intldels are threatened with punish¬ 
ment in the next world. 

Those who mocked at the prophets of old 
perished. 

No one shall bo wronged on the Last 
Day. 

Moses and Aaron received a scripture. 

Abraham destroys the images which his 
people worahippod. 

Ho tells them that it was tho largost idol 
which did it. 

He is condemned to be burnt alive, but the 
Are is miraculously made cool and safe. 

Abraham, Lot, Isaac, and Jaoobt all in¬ 
spired. 

Lot was brought safely out of a city of 
wrong-doers. 

Noah also was saved. 

David and Solomon give judgment about a 
field. 

The mountains and birds are made subject 
to David. 

He is taught the art of making coats of 
mail. 

The wind and the demons are subjected to 
Solomon. 

Job was saved. 

Ishmail, Idris, and £8 1-Kifl were patient, 
and entered into the mercy of the Lord. 

2fi *n-Nftn (Jonah) was aaved in the fish's 
belly. 

Zachariah had his prayer granted and a 
son (John) given him. 

The spirit was breathed into the Vhgin 
Mary. 

Bat tfaeir followers have divided into sects. 

A city enco destroyed for unbelief shall 
not be restored till Gog and Magog are let 
loose. 

The promise draws nigh. 

Idolaters shall be the pebbles ol hell 

But the elect shall be rolled np as as-Sijill 
rolls up s book. 

As is writton in the Psalms, “ The righ¬ 
teous shall inhorit the earth." 

Mohammad sent as a mercy to the worlds. 

God is one God. 

He knows all 

He is the McrcifuL 

COAITBK XVTI. 

Suratu Bam ItrffU. 

The Chapter of tne Children of Israel 

Allusion to the night journey from the 
Sacred Mosque (at Makkah) to the Remote 
Moeqne (at Jerusalem). 

Moses received the book. 

Noah was a faithful servant. 

Israol's two sins and their punishment. 

Tho QurAn a guide and a good tidings. 

Man prays tor evil and ir hasty. 

Night and day are two signs. 

Every man's augury is round his nook. 
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Each one shall have a book on tho Resur¬ 
rection Day with an account of his deeds. 

Eaoh Is to bear the burden of his own 
sins. 

No city is destroyed till warned by an 
apostle. 

Choice of good in this world or the next. 

Muhammad is-not to associate others with 
God. 

Kindness to parents enjoined. 

Moderation to be practised. 

Infanticide and fornication are sins. 

Homicide is not to be avenged except- for* 
just cans*. 

Honesty and humility inculcated. 

The augols are not tne daughters of God. 

If there were other gods, they would 
rebel against Goa. 

All in tho heavens praise Him. 

Unbelievers cannot understand the Qur’in. 

The unity of God unacceptable to the 
Makkans. 

The Resurrection. 

Idolaters not to be provoked. 

Some prophets preferred over others. 

False gods themselves have reoourse to 

Goa. 

All oities to bo destroyed before the Judg¬ 
ment Dav. 

Had Muhammad boen sent with tlgns, the 
Makkans would have disbelieved them like 
Samfid. 

.Tho vision (of the Night Journey) and the 
Zaqqfim. tree of hell, are onuses ol conten¬ 
tion. 

IbHs* disobedience and fall. 

He is given permission to delude men. 

Safety by land and sea a special morcy 
from God 

All shall have juatlee at the Last Dav. 

The Saqft tribe at at-Tilf nearl* seduced 
Muhammad into promulgating an unautho¬ 
rised sentence. 

Injunction to pray. 

Man is ungrateful 

Departure of the spirit. 

Mankind and jinna together could not pro¬ 
duce the like of the Qnr’in. 

Signs demanded of Muhammad. 

Ho is only a mortal 

Fate of those who disbelieve in the Resur¬ 
rection. 

Mosoe brought nine signs, but Pharaoh 
disbelieved in them. 

His fate. 

The children of Israel succeeded him in 
his possessions. 

The Qnr'&n was revoaled aa occasion re¬ 
quired. 

Those who believe the scripture recog¬ 
nise it 

God and the .Merciful One are not two 
gods, for God has no partner.- 

CtLAFTBR XVI. 

Suratu *n-Nahl. 

The Chapter of the Bee. 

God's deciev will come to p*e«. 

He sends the angels to instruct his servants 
to give warning that there is no other God. 
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The creation and ordering cf all natural 
object* are signs of Hie power. 

The false gods are inanimate and power* 

less. 

God is but one. 

The unbeliever* who call the revelation 
old folks’ talo*,m»urt boar the burden of their 
own sins. 

On the Hesurreetion Day, their associates 
will dittown thorn 

Reception by i Do angels of tho wiokod and 
Ute good in lioll and in Paradiso. 

The infidels strenuously deny the Resur¬ 
rection. 

The Muhajirim are promised a good re¬ 
ward. 

The Jews and Christians to bo asked to 
confirm the Qur’an. 

All nature adore* God. 

Unity of God affirmed. 

When in distress, mon turn to God. but for¬ 
get Him and hecoino idolaters when deliver¬ 
ance comes. 

The proctioe of setting aside part of their 
produce for the idols reproved. 

The praetioe of female infanticide, while 
they ascribe daughters to God. is reproved, 
and disbelief in the future life also rebuked. 

Satan is the patron of the infidels. 

The Qur'fin sent down as a guidance and 
mercy. 

The rain which quickens tho dead earth, and 
the cattlo which givo milk, and the vinos 
which give fruit and wine are signs. 

The bee is inspired from tho Lord vo build 
hives and tn use those made first by men. 

Its honey is lawful 

The nob Arabs are reproved for thoir 
treatment of lueir slavos. 

Helplessness of tho false gods illustrated 
by the parable of the alnvo and of tho dumb 

man. 

Gooduoss of God in providing food and 
shelter cor men. 

Idolaters shall he disowned by the false 
gods at the Resurrection. 

Every nation shall have a witness against 
it on that day. 

Justice and good faith inculcated, esjpe- 
oially the duty of keeping to a Meaty once 
made. 

Satan has no power over believers. 

Verses of the Qur’an abrogated. 

The Holy Spirit (Gabriel) is tho instru¬ 
ment of the revelation. 

Suggestion that Muhammad is helped by 
some mortal to compose the Qur'an. 

This cannot be, as the person hinted at 
speaks a foreign language and the Qur'in is 
in Arabic. 

Denunoiatiou of misbelievers. 

Warning of tho late Makkah is to expect 
if Us inhabitants uoniiuuo to disbelieve. 

Unlawful foods. 

God will forgive wrong done through igno¬ 
rance. 

Abraham was l^anii. 

The ordinance of the Sabbath. 

Muhammad is to dispute with hie oppo¬ 
nents kindly. 


QUr'aN 

The believers are not to take too savage 
revenge. 

They are oxhorted to patience and trust in 
God. 

Chavtkb Xffl 

Suratu r-Ra'cb 
The Chapter of Thunder. 

The Qur'an a revelation from the Lord, the 
Creator and Governor of ail. 

Misbeliever* are throatoiiod. 

God knows all, and tho recording angels 
are ever present. 

Lightning and thunder celebrfcte God's 
praises. 

All in heaven and earth acknowledge 
Him. 

God sends rain and causes who torrents to 
flow. 

The souin thereof is Uko the dross on 
smelted ore. 

The rightoou* and the believers am pro¬ 
mised Paradise, and the misbelievers arc 
threatened with boll-fire. 

Eshortatiou to believe in the Merciful. 

Were the Qur'an to convulse nature, they 
would not believe. 

Further threats against misbelievers. 

God notes the deeds of every soul 

Stratagem unavailing against Him. 

Paradise and Hell. 

Muhammad bidden to persevere in assert¬ 
ing the unity of God. 

Had he not followed the Qur'an, God woidd 
have forsaken him. 

Other apostles have had wives and chil¬ 
dren. 

None could bring a sign without God’* 
permission. 

For every period there is a revelation. 

God can annul or confirm any part of His 
revelation which Ho pleases. 

He has the Mothor of the Book (i.e tin 
Eternal Original). 

Whether Muhammad live to see hie pro 
dictions fulfilled or not, God only knows. 

His duty is only to preach tin message 

The oonouqsts of l9lam pointed to. 

God will support tho propheti against 
misbelievers. 

CHAriKK XXIX. 

Siratu 'I 'Ankabui. 

The Chapter of the Spider. 

Believers must be proved. 

Kindness to be shown to parents, bat 
thoy are not to be obeyed it they endeavour 
to lead their children to idolatry. 

The hypocrites stand by tho MnsHms only 
in success. 

The unbeliever* try to seduce the be- 
lievors by offering to bear thoir eins. 

Noah delivered irom tho deluge. 

Abraham preaches against idolatry. 

Is cast into the fire, but saved. 

Flees from his native land. 

Lsaao and Jakob born to him 

Lot and the fate of tho inhabitants of 
Sodom. 

Midian and their prophet Sbn'afb. 
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‘Ad and Ramud. 

Pate of Qftrfin, Pharaoh.and Ilam&n. 
Similitude of the spider. 

Mohammad bidden to rehearse the Qur’&n. 
Prayer enjoined. 

Those who have scriptures are to be mildly 
dealt with in disputation. 

They believe in the Qur an. 

Muhammad unable to read. 

Signs are only in the power of God. 

The idolaters reproved, and threatened 
with punishment. 

The believers promised reward* 

Ood provides for all. 

This world is but a sport. 

God saves men in dangers by sea, yet they 
are ungratofnL 

The territory of Makkah inviolable. 
Exhortation to strivo for the faith 

Chapter VTT. 

Surat u H'A'raf 
The Chapter of al-Airaf. 

Mnbsmmnd ia bidden to acoept the Qurhn 
fearlessly. 

The Makkans mnst take warning by the 
fate of those who rojooted the prophets of 
old 

The creation and (all of Adam. 

Iblis allowod to tempt mankind. 

Men ate to go to mosque decently clad. 

God has only prohibited sinful actions. 

Men are warned not to reject the mission of 
the apostles. 

Their punishment at and after death if 
they do so. 

The happiness of believers in Paradise. 
Description of al-A‘rM. the partition be¬ 
tween heaven and hell 
Immediate belief in the Qm an required. 
God the Creator. 

Humble and secret prayer enjoined. 

Proofs of God's goodness. 

Noah sept to warn nis people. 

Ho is saved in the ark while they are 
drowned. 

Hud sent to *Ad. 

They reject hie preaehing and are pun¬ 
ished. 

Salih sent to §amfid. 

Produces the she-eamel as a sign. 

The people hamstring her and are pun¬ 
ished* 

Lot sent to the people of Sodom. 

Their punishment. 

Shu‘aib sent to Midian, 

His people rejeot him and are destroyed. 
Thus city after city was destroyed for 
rejecting the apostles. 

Moses sent to Pharaoh. 

The miracles of the snake and the white 
hand. 

The magicians contend with Moses, are 
overcome and believe. 

Pharaoh punishes them. 

The slaughter of the first-born. 

The plagues of Egypt. 

The Israelites are delivered. 

Moses communes with God, *.«ho appears 
to him on the mount. 


f The giving of the Law. 

The golden calf. 

Moses wrath against Aaron. 

The seventy elders. 

The coming of Muhammad, tho illiterate 
Prophet, foretold. 

Some Jews are just and rightly guided. 

The division into twelve tribes. 

The miraoie ol smiting the rock. 

Tho manna and quails. 

The command to entei the city, saying, 
“ I^ifcftstun,*' and punishment for disobe¬ 
dience. 

The Sabbath-breaking City. 

The transformation of the wieked inhabi¬ 
tants into apes. 

The dispersion of the Jews. 

The mountain held over the Jews. 

The covonant of God with tho posterity of 
Adoju. 

Am 1 not your Lord ? 

Humiliation of ono who, having foretold the 
coming of a prophot in the time of Moham¬ 
mad, would not acknowledge the latter as 
such. 

Mfcny, both of the jinn and .of mankind, 
predestined to hell 

The names of God are not to be perverted. 

Muhammad is not possessed. 

The ooming of the Hour. 

Creation of Adam and Eve. 

Conception and birth of their first child, 
Abdu ’l-Haris. 

Their idolatry. 

Idols are themselves servants of God. 

Thoy have neither life nor senses. 

Mnhammad is bidden to treat his oppo¬ 
nents with mildness. 

The mention of God's name repels devilish 
influences. 

Men are recommended to listen to the 
Qur’&n and to humble thcmselres before God, 
whom tho angels adore. 

Chapter CXUL 

Suratu ’l-Falaq. 

The Chapter of the Daybreak. 

The Prophet seeks refuge in God from evil 
influences. 

Chapter GXTV. 

Surot* *n-Nas. 

The Chapter of Men. 

The Prophet seeks refuge in God from the 
devil and his evil suggestions. 


THE SIXTH AND LAST PERIOD. 
Twenty SQrahs given at al-Madlnah. 
Chapter XOVIH. 

Strata ’ l-Btrwmah, 

The Chapter of the Manifest Sign. 

Rebuke to Jews and Christians for doubting 
the manifest sign of Muhammad's mission 

Chapter IL 

Svralu ' l-Baqarak . 

The Chapter of Ine Heifer. 

The Qur'an a guidance. 

Robuke to unbelievers. 
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A parable ol one who kindles lire. 

God is not ashamed of trifling similitudes. 
The creation of man. 

Adam taught the names. 

Iblis refuses to adore him. 

The temptation and fall. 

The Children of Israel. 

Their trials in Egypt. 

The golaeu oalf. 

The manna and quails. 

Bidden to outor the oity and say, “ (14- 
tatun." 

Moses strikes the rock. 

He hide the people slaughter a dun cow to 
discorer a murder. 

Charge against the Jew*; ol corrupting the 
Scriptures. 

The golden oalf. 

The mountain held orer them. 

Gabriel rereals the Qur'an. 

Uarut and Miirut. 

Belierera are not to say “ Ra*ina, pul 
Ungurna.” 

Verses which are annulled will be replaced 
by better ones. 

Paradise not exclusively for Jews and 
Christians. 

Mosques to be free. 

Story of Abraham. 

He rebuilds the Ka‘bah. 

Was a (ianif 
The qihlah froo. 

As-Safa and a l-Mar wall may be compassed 
Proofs of God’s unity. 

Lawful and unlawful food. 

The law of retaliation for homicide. 
Testators* 

The fast of Ramazan. 

Rites of the pilgnmago. 

Its duration. 

FJghtiud for religion lawful during tho 
Sacred months. 

Wine and gaming forbidden. 

Marriage with idolaters unlawful. 

Tho law of divorce. 

Of suckling children. 

The Muhijirun to be rewarded. 

The Children of Israel demand a king 
Saul (Tdlut). 

The suechitia. 

The ark. 

Saul and Qideoh confounded. 

Goliath. 

Jesus. 

Tho Ayalu 'l-kw'*i (verse of the tbrono), 
asserting the «elf*&ubsisteuce and omnipre¬ 
sence of God. 

Nimrod and Abraham. 

Almsgiving. 

No compulsion in religion. 

Proofs of the Resurrection. 

Ezekiel’s vision of the dry bones roferred 
to. 

Abrubimi and llio birds. 

Almsgiving recommended. 

Usurers denounced. 

Laws relating to debt and trailing. 

Porsous menially incapablo arc to act by 
agents. 

Tho believer's prayer 


Chaktxk ill. 

feurutu Alt' • Imran. 

The Chapter of ‘irarin’s Family. 

Qod’s unity and self-subsistence. 

The Qur'an ooufirmatory of previous scrip- 
tore 

The versee are eithor. decisive or ambi¬ 
guous 

Example of Pharaoh's punishment. 

Tho battle of Bedr. 

Islam tho true religion. 

Future tonnont- oternal. 

Ooodienoe to God ana the Apoetle en- 
loinod. 

Conception of the Virgin Mery. 

She is uroaght up by Zacharieh. 

Birth of John. 

The annunciation of the Virgin. 

Birtn end infancy of Jesus. 

Tho miracle of the birds of olay. 

The disoiples. 

Allusion to Muhammad* dispute with a 
Christian deputation from Najrin. 

Abraham a (ianil. 

Reproof to Jews who pretend to believe 
and then recant, and who pervert the scrip¬ 
tures. 

No distinction to be made between the 
prophets. 

Tho Jews rebuked for prohibiting certain 
kinds of food. 

The foundation of tho Ka'bali. 

Abraham a station. 

Pilgrimage enjoiued. 

Schism and misbeliof reproved. 

Battle of Uhnd referred to. 

The victory at Badr duo to angelic aid. 

Usury denouuced. 

Fate of those who rejected Iho prophets of 
old. 

Muhammad’s death must not divert the 
hollo vers from their faith. 

Promise of God’s help. 

Further account of the battle of Badr. 

The Muslim martyrs to enter Paradise. 

The viotary of Badr more than counter¬ 
balanced the defeat at UhudL 

The hypocrites detected and reproved. 

Death the common lot, oven of apostles. 

Prayer for tho believers. 

Exhortation to vio in good works and be 
patient. 

Chapter VUL 

Sumtu 'l-Anfal. 

The Chapter of the Spoils. 

Spoils belong to God and the Apoetle. 

Who are the true believers f 

The expedition of Muhammad against the 
caravan from Syria under Ahfl-Sufyin. 

The miraculous victory at Badr. 

Address to the Mukkaus who, fearing an 
attack from Muhammad, took sanctuary in 
tho Ka'bali, and prayod to God to decide 
between themselves and him. 

Exhortation to boliove and avoid treachery* 

Plots against Muhammad frustrated by 
Divine interference. 

The revelation treated as old folks* tales. 
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Rebuke of the {deleters for mocking the 
Muslim# at prayer 

Offer of an amnesty to those who will be¬ 
ll ere 

Exhortation to fight the infidels. 

Division of tho spoils. 

Description of the battle. 

The enemy mado to seem few in the Mus¬ 
lim** eyes, while they seemed more numerous 
than they really woto 

The infidels forsaken by Satan, their 
leader, on the day of battle. 

Fate of the hypocrites. 

Warning from Pharaoh's fate. 

Tho infidels woo break their treaty. 

Treachery to be met frith the like. 

Qod will help the Prophet against tho 
traitors. 

A few enduring believers shall conquer a 
multitude of infidels. 

Tho Muslims are reprovod for accepting 
ransom for tho captives taken at Badr. 

The spoils are lawful. 

Tho Muhdiirun who fled with Muhammad, 
and the inhabitants of al-Madfnah who gave 
him refuge, are to form ties of brotherhood. 

On Arran XLVJ1, 

Surnfti 

Tho Chapter of Muhammad. 

Promise of reward to believers. 

Exhortation to deal severely with the 
enemy. 

Description of Paradise and of Hell. 

Reproof to some pretended believers and 
hypocrites who hositateto obey the f cramsnd 
to make war against the unbelievers. 

Their secret malieo shell be rov*aled. 

Exhortation to believe, and to obey Ood 
and the Apostles, and sacrifice all for the 
faith. 


Co AFTER LXH 

Suraln f l-Juma‘ah. 

The Chapter of tho Congregation. 

Qod has sent th» illiterate prophet. 

The Jews rebuked for unbelief. 

Muslims are not to leave the congregation 
during divine service 'or the sake of mer¬ 
chandise 


Chapter V. 

b'uratu 'l-Maidah. 

The Chapter of the Tablo. 

Believers are to fulfil thoir compacts. 

Brute beasts, except those hereafter men¬ 
tioned, are lawful, but chase during the pil¬ 
grimage is unlawful 

The rites and laeritice* of the Pilgrimage 
are lawful. 

The Muslims are not to bear ill-will against 
the Quraish, who prevented them at Ijudai- 
biyab from making the Pilgrimago. 

Forbidden meats. 

The food of Jews and Christians is lawful 
to Muslims. 

So, too, their women. 


Ablations before prayers. 

Roles for purification in cases of pollu¬ 
tion. 

The Muslims are bidden to remember the 
oath of fealty (at. ‘Aqabah), and how God 
made s similar covenant with the ohildron of 
T.srnol, and cboso twelve wardens. 

Muhammad is warned against their trea¬ 
chery, as well as against tho Christians. 

Refutation of the doctrine that Christ is 
Qod. and of the idea that the Jews and Chris¬ 
tians are the sons of Qod and His beloved. 

Mohammad sent as a wsrner and herald of 
glad tidings. 

Moses bade the children of Israel invade 
the Holy Land, and they were punished for 
hesitating. 

Story of the two sons of Adam. 

The crow shows Cain how to bury the body 
of Abol. 

Gravity of homicide. 

Those who make war against God and His 
Apostle are not mi iooeive quarter. 

Pnnishment for thoft. 

Muhammad is to judge both Jews and 
Christians by the Qur'&n. in aucordance with 
their own Sorfptures. hut not according t< 
their lusts. 

Or would thoy prefer to be judged accord¬ 
ing to tho unjust laws of the time of the 
pagan Vrabs? 

The Muslims are uot to take Jews and 
Christians for patrons. 

The hypoentes hesitate to join the be¬ 
lievers. 

They are threatened. 

Further appeals to the Jews and Ohris- 
tisns. 

Fate of those before thorn who were trans¬ 
formed for their sins. 

The Jews reproved for saying that God's 
hand is fettered. 

Some of them are moderate, but the greater 
part are misbelievers. 

The Prophet is bound to preach his mes¬ 
sage. 

Babians, Jews, and Christians appealed to 
ss believers. 

Prophets of old were rejected. 

Against the worship of tho Messiah and 
the aectrlne of the Trinity. 

Jews and idolaters are tho most hostile to 
the Muslims, and the Christians are nearest 
in lovo to them. 

Expiation for an inconsiderate o&tb. 

Wine and gambling forbidden. 

Game not to be buntod or eaten daring pil¬ 
grimage. 

Expiation for violating this precept. 

Fish is lawful at this time. 

Rites of the Qajj to be observed. 

Believers must nnt ask about painful things 
till the whole Qur'an is revealed. 

Denunciation of the superstitious practices 
of the Pagan Arabs with respect to certain 
cat tie. 

Witnesses required when a dying man 
makes his testament. 

The mission of Jesns. 

Tho miraoles of the infancy. 
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The Apostles ask lor a table from hesvou 
as a sign. 

Jesus denies oommanding men to worship 
him and his mother as gods. 

Chaftrr LIX. 

Snrutu *LHashr. 

The Chapter of Assembly. 

The chastisements of the Jews who would 
not believe in the Qur’&n. 

The divisions 01 ike spoils 

The treacherous conduct of the hypocrites. 

GlIAFTBlt IV 

Suratu *n-Ni*a*. 

The Chapter of Women. 

Qod creates and watches over man. 

Women's dowries. 

Administration of the property of orphans 
and idiots. 

Distribution of property among the heirs. 

Witnesses required to provo adultery. 

Believers are not te inherit women's estates 
against their will. 

No false charge of adultery to be made 
with a view of keeping a woman’s dowry. 

Women whom it is unlawful to marry. 

Men are superior to women. 

Punishment ot refractory wives. 

Arbitration betwoen man ana wife. 

Duty towards paronta, kinsmen, orphans, 
the poor, neighbours, Ac 

Almsgiving for appearance sake a crime. 

Believers must not pray when drunk or 
polluted. 

Sand may be used for purification when 
wator is not to be had. 

Charge against Jews of porvorting the 
Soripturos and saying, •* Rs’ina " 

They are threatened with transformation, 
like those who broke the Sabbath, for their 
unbelief. 

Idolatry the unparaouable sin. 

Some who have Scriptures believe. 

Trusts to be paid Duck 

Quarrels to be referred to* Qod and the 
apostles only. 

The Apostle will intercede tor the be¬ 
lievers. 

Muhammad commanded to settle their dif¬ 
ferences. 

Believers to take precautions in sallying 
forth to battle. 

Tboy are oxhorted to fight, and promised 
Paradise if they fall. 

Ohedienoo to the Prophot is ohedienoe to 
Qod. 

Salutation to be returned 

The hypocrites. 

Deserters are to be slain, unless thoy havo 
taken refuge witl. a tribe in league with the 
Muslims. 

Penally for killing a believer b) mistake. 

Believers are aot to plunder Hheva on the 
mere pretence that they are infidels 

Fate of the half-hearted Muslims who fell 
si Bsdr. 

Precautions to be taken against on attack 
during prayers. 


qur’an 

Exhortation to sincerity in supporting the 
faith. 

Rebuke to the pagan Arabs for the! * ido¬ 
latry And superstitions practices. 

Islftm tho best religion, being that of 
ham the Hanif. 

Laws respecting women and orphana. 

Equity and kindness recommended 

Partiality to one wife rather than another 
reproved. 

Fear of Qod inculcated. 

Qod doos not pardou the unstablo in faith 
vt tho hypocrites. 

No middle course is allowed. 

The Jew9 were punished for demanding a 
book from heaven. 

Of old thoy asked Moses to show them 
Ood openly, and were punished. 

They are roproached for breaking their 
covenant with Qod, for calumniating Mary, 
and for pretending that they killed Jesus, 
whoreas they only killed his similitude, for 
God took him to Himself. 

Certain lawful foods forbidden the Jews 
for their injustice and usury. 

Muhammad is inspired in the same manner 
as the other apostles and prophots. 

Josus ia only an apostle of God and His 
Word, and a spirit from Him. 

Doctrine of the Trinity denounced. 

Qod has not begotten a son. 

The law of inherit nice in the oas* of re¬ 
mote kinship. 

Ciiaktku LVIH. 

Suratu 'l-Alujadilah. 

The Chapter of the Dispntar. 

Abolition of the idolatrous custom of 
divorcing women with the formula, Thon 
n't to me as my mother's book " 

God's omniscience and omnipii'seuce. 

Ho knows the socrot plottings M the dis- 
u (Tooled. 

Discourse on the dnlies of true believers. 

Denunciation of those who oppose the 
Apostle. 

Chapter LXV. 

Suratu 't-folaq. 

The Chapter of Divorce. 

The laws of divorce. 

Tho Arabs are admonished by the fate of 
former nations to believe in Qod. 

The soven stories of heaven and earth. 

Chapter LX Hi. 

Suratu 'IrMvitafigbi. 

The Chapter of the Hypocrites. 

The treacherous designs of the hypoontos 
icvealod. 

OUAPTBK XXIV. 

Suratu f n-Niv. 

The Ohaptor of Light. 

(This chapter deals with the accnsation of 
anchastity against ‘Ayishah.) 

PuniHbmont of tho whore and tho whore¬ 
monger. 

Witnesses required in the oase of an impu¬ 
tation oi uncliastiiy to a wife. 
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Vindication of ‘Ayishah’s character and 
denunciation of the accusers. 

Scandalmongers rebuked and threatened 
with punishment at the Last Day. 

Believers are not to enter other persons’ 
houses without permission, or in the absenoe 
of the owners. 

Chastity and modest deportment enjoined, 
particularly upon women. 

Those by whom women may be soon un¬ 
veiled. 

Slaves to be allowed to purchase their 
freedom. 

Slave-girls not to be compelled to prostitute 
themselves. 

God the Light of the Heaven*. 

Nothing keeps the believers from the ser¬ 
vice of God, but tho unbeliever's works are 
like the mirage on a plain, or like darkness 
on a deep sea. 

All nature is subject to God's control 

Reproof to a sect who would not acoept the 
Prophet's arbitration. 

Actual obedidnoe required rather than 
an oath that they will be obedient. 

Belief In the unity of God, steadfastness in 
prayer, and tho giving, of alms enjoinod. 

Slaves and children,not to be admittod into 
an apartment without asking pehnission, when 
the occupant is likely to be undressed. 

Rules for the social intercourse of women 
past child-bearing, and of the blind, lame, or 
sick. 

Persona in whose houses it is lawful to eat 
food. 

Salutations to be exchanged on entering 
houses. 

Behaviour of tho Muslims towards the 
Apostle. 

He is to be moro respeotfully addressed 
than other people. 

Chapter XXXIII. 

Siratu 'l~Ab*ab. 

The Chapter of the Confederates. 

Muhammad is warned against the hypo¬ 
crites. 

Wives divorced by the formula, M Thou art 
henceforth to me Uke my mother’s back,” 
are not to be considered as real mothers and 
as such regarded as unlawful. 

Neither are adopted Sons to be looked 
upon as real sons. 

The real ties of kinship and consanguinity 
are to supersede the tie of sworn brother¬ 
hood. 

God's covenant with the Prophet. 

Miraculous interference in favour of the 
Muslims when besieged by the confederate 
army at al-Madlnah. 

Oonduot of the hypocrites on the oooasion. 

Departure of the invaders. 

Siege and defeat of the Band Quraigah 
Jews. 

The men are executed. 

Their women and children are sold into 
slavery and their property confiscated. 

Lews for the Prophets wives. ~ 

They are to be discreet and avoid ostenta¬ 
tion 


Encouragement to the good and true be¬ 
lievers of either sex. 

Vindication of Muhammad's conduct in 
marrying Zainab, the divorced wife of his 
freed man and adopted son Zaid (who is men¬ 
tioned by name). 

No term noed be observed in the case of 
women divorced before cohabitation. 

Peculiar privileges grantod to Muhammad 
in the matter of women. 

Limitation of his licenoe to take wives. 

Muslims are not to enter the Prophet's 
house without permission. 

After, they are to retire without ineonve- 
nieneing him by familiar discourse. 

Are to be very modest in their demeanour 
to his wives. 

Are not to marry any of his wives alter 
him. 

Thoso relations who are permitted to see' 
them unveiled. 

God and His angels bless the Prophet. 

81»nder of misbelievers will be punished. 

The women are to dress modestlv. 

Warning to the hypobritee and aisaJfeoted 
at al-Madinah. 

The fate of the infidels at the Last Judg¬ 
ment 

Man alone of all creation Undertook the 
responsibility of faith. 

Chapter LVH 

Suratn ’ l-Hadid. 

The Chapter of Iron. 

God the controller of all natatre. 

Exhortation to embrace Islim. 

Those who do so before thb taking of Mak- 
kah are to have the preoedenoe. 

Discomfiture of tne hypocrites and unbe 
lievers at the Last Day. 

The powers vouchsafed to former apostles. 

Ohaptse LXL 

. Sitatu 

The Chapter of the Ranks. 

Believers are bidden to keep their word 
and to fight for the faith. 

Moses was disobeyed by his people. 

Jeans prophesied the ooming of Ahmad. 

The Christians rebuked. 

Ohaptse XLVHL 

Suratn 'l-Fatb. 

The Chapter of Victory. 

Announoemont of a victory. 

God comforts the believers and punishes 
the hypocrites and idolaters. 

The oath o! fealty. 

The cowardice and excuses of the desert 
Arabs. 

Those left behind wish to share the spoil 
gained at Khaibar. 

The incapacitated alone are to be excused. 

The oath of fealty at the tree. 

God prevented a oollklon between the 
Makkans and the Muslims, when the latter 
were prohibited from making the pilgrimage. 

Prcpheoy of the pilgrimage to be com¬ 
pleted (he nett year. 
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Ohaftbb LX. 

Siiratu *l-Mumta&inah. 

The Chapter of the Tried. 

Exhortations to the Muslima not to treat 
secretly with the Quraish. 

Abraham’s example. 

Other idolaters who have not borne arms 
against them may be made friends of. 

Women who desert from the infidels are to 
be tried before being renewed into Islim. 

If they are really belieYers, they are, ipse 
facto, divorced. 

The husbands are to be recompensed to 
the amount of the women's dowries. 

Chapter LXVL 

Siiratu U-TaJMm. 

The Chapter of Prohibition. 

The Prophet is relieved from a vow he had 
made to please his wives. 

The jealousies in his b*ram occasioned by 
his intrigue with the Coptic slave-girl, Mary. 

Exhortation to hostilities against the in¬ 
fidels. 

The example of the disobedient wives of 
Noah and Lot. 

And of the good wife of Pharaoh. 

And of tbe virgin Mary. 

Cmmx IX. 

Sihratu ' t-Taubah 
The Chapter of Repentance. 

(This ohapter is without the initial formula, 
4 In the name of the Meroiful,” Ac.) 

An immunity for four months proclaimed 
to such of the {delators as have made a 
league with the Prophet, but they are to Be 
killed wherever fourd when the sacred 
months have expired. 

An idolater seeking refuge is to be helped, 
in order that he may hear the wora of 
God. 

None are to be included in tbe immunity 
but those with whom the league was made 
at the Saored Mosque. 

They are not to be trusted. 

Exhortation to fight against the Makkans. 

Idolaters may not repair to the mosques of 
God. 

Reproof to al-*Abbis, the Prophet's uncle, 
who, while refusing to believe, olaimed to 
ha ve do ne enough in supplying water to the 
f^rims and in making the pilgrimage him- 

Chapter XLIX. 

Suratu ' l-ffvjurat 

The Ohapter of the Inner Chambers. 

Rebuke to some of tho Muslims who had 
presumed too much in the presence of tbe 
Apostle, and of the others who had called 
out rudely to him. 

Also of a man who had nearly induoed 
Muhammad to attack a tribe who wore still 
obedient. 

Of oertain Muslims who contended to¬ 
gether. 

Of others who use epithets of abuse against 
each other. 

Who entertain unfounded suspicions. 
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Exhortation to obedience and reproof ef 
the hypocrites. 

The Muh&jirfin are to hold the first rank. 

Infidels are not to be taken for patrons, 
even when they are fathers or brothers. 

Religion Is to be preferred to ties of kin¬ 
ship. 

The victory of Hunain. 

The idolaters are not to be allowed to 
enter the Saored Mosque at Makkah another 
year. 

The infidels ase to be attacked. 

The Jews denounced for saying that Exra 
is the son of God. 

The assumption of the title Rabbi re¬ 
proved. 

Diatribe against Jewish dootors and Christ 
tian monks. 

Of the saored months and the sin of defer¬ 
ring them. 

Exhortation to the Muslims to march forth 
to battle. 

Allusions to the esoape of Muhammad and 
Abu Bakr from Makkah, and their conceal¬ 
ment in a cave. 

Rebuke to those who seek to be excused 
from fighting and to those who sought to 
exoite sedition in the Muslim ranks. 

Reproof to the hypocrites and half-hearted 
and to those who found fault with the Pro* 
phet for his use of the alms (so kit). 

Proper destination of the uni. 

Hypocrites and renegades denounced. 

They are warned by .the example of the 
people of old who rejected the Prophets. 

Rewards promised to tbe true believers. 

Continued denunciation of the hypocrites 
and of those who held back from the fight.. 

Mu h a m mad is not to pray at the grave of 
any one of them who dies. 

Their seeming prosperity is not to deceive 
him. 

Happiness in store for the Apostle, the be¬ 
lievers, and the Muh&jirfin. 

Those who may lawfully be excused mili¬ 
tary service. 

The desert Arabs are among the worst of 
the hypocrites, though some believe. 

Some people of al-Madinah also denounced 
as hypocrites. 

Others have sinned but confessed. 

Others wait for God’s pleasure. 

Denunciation of some who had set up a 
mosque from motives of political opposition. 

Muhammad is not to sanction this mosque, 
but rather to use that of Qub&’, founded by 
him while on his way from Makkah to al- 
Madinah during the Flight. 

God has bought the persons and wealth of 
the believers at the price of Paradise. 

The Prophet and the believers must not 
ask forgiveness for the idolaters, however 
near qf kin. 

Abraham only asked pardon for his idola¬ 
trous father in fulfilment of a promise.-* •• 

The three Anpirs who refused to accom¬ 
pany Muhammad to Tabfik are forgiven. 

The people of al-Madinah and the neigh¬ 
bouring Arabs blamed for holding back on 
the occasion. 
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All sacrifice* for the sake of the religion 
are counted to them. 

Exhortation to fight rigorously against the 
infidels. 

Reproof to those who receive the revela¬ 
tion suspiciously. 

God will stand by his Apostle. 


V. — Source* of the Qur’an. 

Muhammadanism owes more to Judaism 
fsoe a book by M. Geiger, entitled, Wat hat 
Muhammed aus dem Judenthume aufyenommm, 
in whioh that learned Jew has traced all the 
leading features of Islam to Talmudio sources; 
also Literary Remains of Emanuel Deutsch t 
Essay on Isl&m; also article bn Judaism in 
the present work) than it does to either 
Christianity or Sabeanism, for it is simply 
Talmudic Judaism adapted to Arabia, plus 
the Apostleship of Jesus and Muhammad; and 
wherever Muhammad departs from the mono¬ 
theistic principles ef Judaism, as in the ido¬ 
latrous practices of the Pilgrimage to the 
Ra*bah, it is evident that it is done as a 
necessary concession to the national feelings 
and sympathies of the people of Arabia, and 
it is absolutely impossible for Muhammadan 
divines to reooncilo the idolatrous rites of the 
Ka 4 bah with that simple monotheism which it 
was evidently Muhammad’s intention to esta¬ 
blish in Arabia. 

14 The sources (says Mr. Rodwell) whence 
Muhammad derived the materials of bis 
Korin, are, ofver and above the more poetical 
parts which are his own. creation, the legends 
of his time and country, Jewish traditions 
based upon the Talmud, and the Christian 
traditions of Arabia and of S. Syria. At a 
later period of his oareer, no one would ven¬ 
ture to doubt the divine origin of his whole 
book. But at its eommenoemont the case 
was different. The people of Mecca spoke 
openly and tauntingly of it as the wbrk of. a 
poet, as a collection of antiquated or fabulous 
legends, , or . as palpable sorcery. They ac¬ 
cused him of having confederates, and even 
specif!od foreigners who had been his coad¬ 
jutors. Such were Salman the Persian (Sal- 
min al-Firisi), to whom he may have owed 
the descriptions of heaven and .hell, which 
are analogous to those of the Zenda vesta; 
and the Christian monk Remits, or, as the 
Muhammadans term him, Boheira (Bu^ai- 
rah). From the latter, and perhaps from 
other Christians, eepeoiaQy slaves natura¬ 
lised at Meeoa, Muhammad obtained acoefs 
to the teaching of the Apocryphal Gospels, 
and to many popular traditions of which 
those gospels are the concrete expression. 
His wife Cnadijah (Khadijah). as well as her 
cousin Waraka (Waraoah), a .reputed convert 
to .Christianity, and 'Munammad’s intimate 
frieind, are said to have been well acquainted 
with'the doctrines and saored books, both of 
Jews and Christians. And not only were 
several Arab tribes in the neighbourhood of 
Mecca converts to the Christian faith, but on 
two occasions Muhammad had travelled with 
his Uncle Abu Talib, as far as Boetra, where 


he must have had opportunities of learning 
the general outlines of Oriental Christian doo- 
triue, and perhaps of witnessing the ceremo¬ 
nial of their worship. 

• • • # * 

11 It has been supposed that Muhammad 
derived many of his notions concerning Chris¬ 
tianity from Gnosticism and that it is to the 
numorous Gnostic sects the Korin alludes 
when it repyoaohes the Christians with having 
1 split up their religion into parties.’ But for 
Muhammad thus to have confounded Gnos¬ 
ticism with Christianity itself, it* prevalence 
in Arabia must have been far more universal 
than we have reason to believe that it really 
was. In fact, we have no historical autho¬ 
rity for supposing that the doctrines of these 
heretics were taught or professed in Arabia 
at alL It is oertain, on the other hand, that 
the BasihdAns, Yalentinians, and other Gnos¬ 
tic scots had either died out, or been reab¬ 
sorbed into the Orthodox Church, towards 
the middle of the fifth century, and had dis¬ 
appeared from Egypt before the sixth. It 
remains possible, however, that the Gnostie 
doctrine concerning the Crucifixion may have 
been adopted by Muhammad as likely to re¬ 
concile the Jews to Islam, as a religion em¬ 
bracing both Judaism and Christianity, if 
they might believe that Jesus had not oeen 
put to death, and thus find the stumbling- 
block of the Atonement removed out of their 
path. Tho Jews would, in this oAse, have 
simply been called upon to believe in Jesus 
as a l divinely born and inspired teacher, who, 
like the patriarch Enoch, or the prophet 
Elijah, had been miraoulously taken from the 
earth. But, in all other respects, the sober 
and matter-of-fact statements of the Korin, 
relative to the family and history of Jesus, 
are opposed to the wild and fantastic doe- 
trines of Gnostie emanations, and especially to 
the manner in whieh they supposed Jesus, at 
his baptism, to have been brought Into union 
with a higher nature. It is more clear that 
Muhammad borrowed in several points from 
the. doetrinoe of the Ebionitee, Essence, and 
Sabeites. Epiphanhis describes the notions 
of the Ebionitee of Nabathna, Moabites, and 
Besanites, with regard to Adam Jesus, almost 
in the very words of Sura iii. 52. He tells us 
that they observed circumcision, were opposed 
to celibacy, forbade turning to the sunrise, but 
enjoined Jerusalem as their Kebla (Qiblah), (as 
did Muhammad during twelve years), that 
they prescribed (as diq the Sabeites) wash- 
taps, very similar to those enjoined in the 
Korin, and allowed oaths fby oertain natural 
objects, as clouds . iigns of the Zodiac, oil , the 
winds , etcA which also we find adopted 
therein, lliese points of contact with Islam, 
knowing as we do Muhammad’s eclecticism, 
can hardly be aooidentaL 
“ We have no evidence that Muhammad had 
access to the Christian soriptures, though it 
is just possible that fragments of the Old or 
New Testament may. have reached him 
through Chmdijah or Waraka, or other Mec¬ 
can Christians, possessing MSS. of our sacred 
volume^ There is but one direct quotation 
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(Sura xxi. 106) in the whole Korfcn from the 
Scriptures*; ami though thore are a few pas¬ 
sages, as where alms, are said to be given to 
be tun of men , and as, none fgrgiveth tint but 
God only , which might seem to be idontical 
with textf of tho Now Testament* yet this 
similarity is probably merely accidental. It is, 
however, curious to compare such passages 
ae Deut. xxvi. 14, 17, and 1 Peter v. 2, with 
Sura xxiv. 60, and Sura x. 73 —Julio vii. 16, 
with the 4 illiterate * prophet—Matt. xxiv. 36, 
and John xii. 27, with tho use of tho word 
Aotcr, as meaning any judgment or crisis, and 
the to it Judgment —the voice of the Son of God 
which the dead are to hear, with the exter¬ 
minating or awakening cry of Gabriel, etc. 
The passages of this kind, with which the 
Kor&n abounds, result from Mubamiusd’t 
general acquaintance with scriptural phrase¬ 
ology, partly through the popular legends, 
partly from. personal intercourse with Jews 
and Christians. And we may bo quite cer¬ 
tain that, whatever materials Muhammad 
may have derived from our Scripturoe, 
directly or indirectly, wore carefully recast. 

“It ohould also be home in mind that we 
have no clear traces of the existence of 
Arabic versions of the Old or New Testament 
previous to the time of Muhammad. The 
passage of St. Jorome— 4 llsec autom translat jo 
nullum de veteribuo seqnhnr interpretem; sed 
ex ipsoHebraico, Arabicoque serai one, et inter- 
dum Syro, nunc verba, nunc sonsupa, nunc 
simul utrumqu* resonabit * (Pro). QaL), ob¬ 
viously. does not to versions, but to 

idiom. The earliost Ar. vorsion of the Old 
Testament of which we have any knowledge 
is ton of R. Saadias Gaon, a.d. 900: and the 
oldest Ar. version .of the Now Testament is 
that published by Krpenius in 1C 16, and 
transcribed in the Tfaebais, in the year 1271, 
by a Ooptio bishop, from a oopy made by a 
person whose name is known, but whose date 
is uncertain. Michael is thinks that the 
Arabic versions of the New Testament were 
made between the Baraoen oonquests in the 
seventh century and the Crusades ,in the 
eleventh century—ao opinion in which he 
follows, or coincides with, Walton (Prol in 
Polygl. | xiv.), who remarks— 4 Plane constat 
versionem Arabicam apud eas (occlesias ori- 
entales) factum osse postquam lingua Arabica 
per victoriae et rcligionem Muhauunedamram 
per Orientem propagate fuerat,. et in multi9 
looin facta onset vornacula.’ If, indeed, in 
these comparatively late versions, the general 
phraseology, especially in the histories com¬ 
mon to the Scriptures and to the KoriLn, bore 
any similarity to each other, and if the or¬ 
thography of the proper names had been the 
same in each; It might have been fair to 
suppose that such versions had been made, 
more or lees, upon the basis of others, which, 
though now lost; existed in the ages prior to 
Muhammad, and Influenced, if theyidid not 
directly form, his eouroes of information. 
But this dees not appear to be the case. The 
phraseology of our existing versions is not 
that of the Korta, andi the versions as a 
whole appear to have boon made from the 
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Septuagint, the Vulgate, Syriac r Coptic, and 
Greek; Tischoudorf, imlecd, says that the 
four Gospels originem mixtam habere videntur ; 
but the internal eyidonce is clearly in. favour 
of the Greok origin oi* the Arabic Gospels. 
This can be seen in part even from the order 
of the words, which was rotainod, like that of 
tho Greek, so far as possible, oven in such 
constructions and transpositions of words as 
violato the rules of Arabic Syntax. 

*• From the Arab Jews, Muhammad wonld 
bo enablod to derive an abundant though 
distorted kuowledgo of the Scripture histories. 
Tho secrecy in which he received his instruc¬ 
tions from them and from his Christian infor¬ 
mants, enabled him boldly to declare to’the 
ignorant pagan Meccans that God had re¬ 
vealed those Biblical histories to him. But 
there can be no doubt, from the constant 
identity between the Talmudic perversions of 
Scripture histories aud the statemepte of the 
Koran, that the Rabbis of Hojax communi¬ 
cated their legends to Muhammad. And it 
should be remembered that the Talmud was 
comploted a century previous to the- era of 
Muhammad, and cannot fail to have exten¬ 
sively influenced the roligions creed of all the 
Jews of the Arabian peninenla. In one pas¬ 
sage, Muhammad speaks of an individual 
Jew—perhaps some ono of note among his 
professod followers, as- a witness to hie mis¬ 
sion; end tlioro can bo no doabt that his 
relations with tho Jews were, at one timo, 
those of friendship and iptimaoy, when we 
And him speaking of their reoognixing him 
as they do their own ohildren, and blaming 
their most colloquial expressions. It is im¬ 
possible, however, for us at this distance of 
timo to penetrate the mystery in whioh this 
subjoct is involvod. Yet eerlain it is, that, 
although* their testimony against Muhammad 
was speedily silenced, the Koreish knew 
enough of hie private history to disbelieve 
aud to disprove hie pretensions of being the 
recipient of a divine revelation, and to acouee 
him of writing from the dictation of teaohers 
morning and evening. And it is equally cer¬ 
tain that all the information received by 
Muhammad was embellished end recast in 
his own mind and with his own words. There 
is a unity of thought, a directness and sim¬ 
plicity of purposo, a peculiar and laboured 
stylo, a uniformity of diction, coupled with a 
certain deficiency of imaginative power, which 
indicate that the ayats (signs or verses') of the 
Korku are the product of a single mind. The 
longer narratives were, probably, elaborated 
in liis leisure hours, while the shorter verses, 
each proclaiming to bo a sign or miracle, were 
promulgated as occasion required them.' And, 
whatever Muhammad may himself profess in 
the Korfcn as his ignorance, even of reading 
and writing, and however strongly modem 
Muhammadans may insist upon the same 
point—an assertion, by the way, oontradiuted 
by many good* authors—thore can be no doubt 
that to assimilate and work up his materials, 
to fashion them into elaborate Suras, and to 
fit thorn for publio recital, must have been a 
work requiring much time, study, and modi- 
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tation, and presume* a far greater degree of 
general oultnre than any orthodox Muslim 
will be disposed to admit.” (The Proface to 
Rod well 1 * El-KorAn, p. xvi. et teq.) 

VL—Thti foci ltd and Redding of th Qur'an. 

Tildwah (SJtt), or “ the recital of the 

Qur'An,* has oeen developed into a science 
known as ‘limn *1-Tajwid (jt|^xft ^la), which 

inoindes a knowledge of the peculiarities of 
the spelling of many words in the Qur'An ; of 
the qiraat («a>UljI), or various readings; of 
the ejaculations, responses, and prayers to be 
said at the close of appointed'passages; of 
thevarious divisions, punctuations, and mar¬ 
ginal instructions; of tne proper pronunciation 
of the Arabic words; and of fhe corireot into¬ 
nation of different passages. 

The reading or recital of the Qnr’An should 
commence with legal ablution and prater. 
The usual prayer is, M I seek protection from 
God against the cursed Satan! ” which is fol¬ 
lowed by the invocation. “ In the name of God 
the Merciful, the dompassionate 1 ” 

The mosque is oonslderod the most suitable 
of all plaoos In which to road the Qur'An, and 
the most auspicious davs of the week are 
Priday, Monday, and Thursday. The ordi¬ 
nary time allowed for reading the Qur'An 
through is forty days, although by reciting a 
juM* or *iparah daily, it can be done in thirty 
days, which is said to have been the oustom 
of the Prophet. Sorao read it through by 
manzilz, or stages, of which there are seven, 
which if done in a week. On no account 
should it be read through in lees than three 
days, for which there is a three-fold division, 
known in Persian as the Khatam-i-ManziLi- 
FU, this initial letters of each portion (Jl 

forming the word f\L 

Ejaculations, or responses, are. made at 
oertain places. For example, at the end of 
the 80ratu l-FAtihah (L) and of the SAratn 1- 
Baqarah (ti.), say, u Amen I " At the. end of 
the SAratn Ban! IsrAll (xvil), say, ‘<*God is 
great I ” After the last vorse of the SAratn 
VQiylmah (lxxv.), say, “ Is He Aot powerful 
enough to raise the dead ? Say, Yes, for He 
is my Lord Most High! n ' At the end of the 
SArAtn 1-Mnlk (Ixvil ), say, “ God brings it 
(clear water) to ns anu He is Lord of all the 
Worlds 1 ” 

In addition to responses to be made, after 
each SOrah, or Ohapter, tbore are certain eja¬ 
culations to be made after certain verses, for 
example, after the Sixteenth verse of the 
third Bflrah, u Thore is no God but He, the 
Mighty, the Wise 1 * sav,"1 am a witness to 
this I” 

There are fourteon verses hnown as the 
Ayatu ’z-Sajdah, after which a prostration is 
made. They are SArahs vii. 20o; xiii. 16: 
xvt 61; vii 109; xjx. 69; xxii. 19; xxv. 61; 
xxvii. 26; xxxii. 16; xxxviif. 24:. xll. 80; 
Uii. 62; lxxxiv. 20; xovt. 18. 

There are numerous instructions given as 
1 1 pronunciation, and there have arisen seven 
schdola of pronunciation, whioh are known as 


those of the Qttrrdfu V-&t6*aA, or “ seven 
readers (for a list of these readers, aeo QA.nr). 
It is considered quite lawful to reoite the 
Qur'An according to the pronunciation esta¬ 
blished by any ono of theso seven worthies. 

There are many marks and symbols on 
the margin of an Arabic Qur'An. Mr. Soli, 
in his Itm i Tajwid, gives them in detail. 
(Itm i Tajwid, Keys & Go., Madras, 1862.) 
Tho symbol for full stop is o, when .the 
reader should take breath The woyd h Sa» 

Is written when a alight pause is made, but 
no breath taken. There are also signs which 
are known as waqf, or pause They were 
originally of fire kinds, but many more have 
been added in modern times. They are dis¬ 
tinguished by letters end word* [waqf.] 

There are twenty-nine Surahs of the Qur'An 
whioh begin with certain letters of the alpha¬ 
bet. Theeo letters, the learned thy, have 
some profound meaning, known only to the 
Prophet himself, although it seems probable 
that they are simply marks reoordea by the 
amanuensis.' 

•(1) Six SArahs begin with the, letters Alif, 
TAm , Him. ALM, via. SArahs al-Baqa- 

rah Hi.), Alu'Irarin (HI A al-'AnkabQt (xxlxA 
al-Rum (xxx.), Luqman (xxxi.), as-Sajdah 
(xxxii.). -Golins thinks that they probably 
stand for Am Muhammad, 11 At the com¬ 
mand of Ma^ammad,” and to have been 
written by the amanuensis. JalAlu 'd-din as- 
Snyflti says that Ibn 'AbbA* said that they* 
stood for And t llihu “I, God, know ” 

(that this is true). Al-Bai?Awi thinks A 
stands for M AllAh,” L for M Gabriel,” and if 
for “ Muhammad.” Mr. Sale gives the mean¬ 
ing as AUdhu Lalifun Afajidun , “ God is gra¬ 
cious and exalted”; others have suggested 
AUdhu l%-Muhammad," God to Muhammad.” 


But the general belief is that the letters have 
a hidden meaning. 

(9) At the commencement of SArattf 1- 
A'raf (viiA thore is Alif, Lam, Mim, $dd. 

ALm$, which may mean: A t “ AnA”; 
1 , " Allah" ; M, " RaljmAn” ; & “ $amad ”; 
*.«. " I am God, the Meroiful, the Eternal” 

(8) The SAratn 'r-Ra'd (xiU.) begins with 
the lettors Alif, Lam, Him, Rd. ALMR, 

whioh al-BaixAwi takes to mean, A, “ AnA **; 
L, “ AllAhA ”; M, “ A‘limu”; R, « AriL” “ I, 
God, both know and seo.” 

(4) five SArahs begin with Alif, Lam, Rd. 
ALR, which some understand to mean 

Amara U Rabbi, " My Lord, hath said to me,” 
or And *Udhu ard, **i, God, see." These 
SArfchs are YAnusfxAHAd (xi.),YAsnf (xii.), 
Ibrahim (xiv.), al-Hijr (xv.). 

(5) The SAratn Maryam (xix.) begins with 
the letters Kdf Ha, id, • Ain, $ad. 

KHY'AS, whioh Ibn 'AbbAs says stand for 
five attributes of the Almighty: Karim. 
11 Gracious *; Radi , u Guide ”; Hakim (taking 
the middle letter), “ Wiso ”; •Alim, " Learned.”; 
$ddiq, “ Righteous.” 

(6) The SAratu XH (xx.), as its title im~ 
plies, begins with the letters Ha 4JL 9 

which Husain says may signify JpiAtr, 
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M Pare ”; Hddi, " Guide ”; being attributes 
of God. 

(7) Six Surahs commence with the letters 

HdA im HM , namely, Surahs al-Mu'min 

(xl.), Fupjilat (xli.), az-Zukhrof (xliii.), ad- 
Du kh an (xliv.), al-Jaaiyah (xlv.), al-Ahqaf 
(xlvi.). Ibn 'Abbas Says they indicate tne 
attribute ffoAuidn," Merciful.” 

(8) The Suratu 'sh-Shura (xlii.) begins with 

Ha Mim *Ain Sin Qdf. HM'ASQ, 

which Muhammad ibn ICa*b understood to 
mean EL for Rahman, " Merciful ”; M for 
Rahim, “Gracious”; 1 A,*Alim, "Learned”; 
S, Quddus ," Holy”; Q, Qahhar, "Dominant”; 
being attributes of God. 

(9) The Suratu YS (xxxvi.), as its title im¬ 
plies, begins with the letters Yd Sin 

which is supposed to stand for Yd insdn, 
" 0 man 1 ” 

(10) The Sdratu 9 (xxxviii.), as its title 
signifies, begins with the letter $dd ^ 

which some say means $idq, " Truth.” 

(11) The Suratu Q (1.), as its name implies, 
begins with the letter Q/af j, which Jalalu 

tt-Din aa-Sqyufci says stands for Qadir, 
“Powerful,” an attribute of God. Others 
think it means the mountain of Qof. 

(12) The Suratu 1-Naml (xxvii.) begins 
with the lottors J*d Sin which Muham¬ 
mad ibu Ka'b says stand (or Zpt-tuul, " Most 
Powerful,” and Quddus, 44 Holy," being attri¬ 
butes of tho Almighty.” 

(18) Two Surahs, namely ash-Shu < ar& 1 
(“▼i )» and *1-Qa*a$ (xxviii.),.begin with Jfa 
Sin Mim ^J», which supplies the addition of 

the attribute Rahman , “ Merciful,” to those 
of the former section, indicated by JS, 

(14} The Sfiratu ’l-t^alam (lxviii.) begins 
with Nun, ^ N, which some say stands for 

on ink-horn, others for a fish, and! some • for 
the attribute of Nur, or " Light.” 

VLL—The Interpretation of the Qur'an. 

*Jtmu 'l-Usui (•Jj-o}! ^lc), or the Exegesis 
of the Qur'an, is a very important soieoce, 
und is used by the Muslim divine to explain 
away many apparent or real contradictions. 
The most authoritative works on the *Jhnu 7- 
IJful of the Qur'an, are Mundru 'l-Utul and 
its commentary, the Nuru 'l-Anwar , and 
as-Suyufci's Itqm (ed. by Sprengor). The 
various laws of interpretation laid down in 
these books are very complicated, requiring 
the most careful study. We have only spaoo 
for a mere outline of the system.. 

The words (alj 5$) of the QurTm are of 
four classes; Khdss, 'inn, Mushtarak, and 
Afu'awwaL 

(1) Khdff, Words used in a spooial sense. 
This speciality of sense is of three kinds: 
Khufufu 'l-jins, Speciality of genus, e.g. man¬ 
kind ; &hu?ifU 'fi-natf 4 , Speciality of species, 
«.y. a man; khususu '/-'oin, Speciality of an 
individual, e.y. Muhammad. 

(2) *Amm, (Collective or common, which 
embrace many individuals or things, e.g. people. 

(3) Mushtarak, Complex words which have 
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several significations; e.g. *ain, a word whioh 
signifies an Eye, a Fountain, the Knee, or the 
Sun. 

(4.) Mu'awwal, words which have several 
significations, all of which are possible, and 
so a special explanation is required. For 
example, Surah oviii. 2, reads thus in Sale's 
translation. M Wherefore pray unto the Lord 
and slag (the victims).” The word trans¬ 
lated " slay ” is in Arabic inhar, from the root 
nahr , which has sevoral meanings. The fol¬ 
lowers of the great Legist, Abfi Hanifah, 
render it "sacrifice,” and add the words 
(the “ victims ”). The followers of Ibn Ash- 
Shftfi‘1 say it means " placing the hands on 
the breast in prayer,” 

II. The Sentences Qlbdrak) of the Qur'ftn 
are either %dhir or Knafi. t.e. either Obvious 
or Hidden. 

Obvious sentences are of four classes:—• 
Zdhir, Nan, Mufassar, Aluhkam. 

(1.) Zdhir .—Those sentences, the meaning 
of which is Obvious or. dear, without any 
assistance from the context (qaiinah). 

(2.) Nan, a word commonly used for a 
text of the Qur’an, but in its technical mean¬ 
ing here expressing what is meant by a sen¬ 
tence, the meaning of which is mode dear by 
some word whioh occurs in it. The followiqg 
sentence illustrates both Zdhir and Nats; 
" Take in marriage of suoh other women as 
pleaso you, two, three, four.” This sentence 
is Zdhir, because marriage is here declared 
lawful; it is Nas$, because the words M one, 
two, three, four,” which occur in the sen¬ 
tence, show the unlawfulness of having more 
than four wives. 

(3/) Mufassar, or explained. A sentence 
which needs some word in it to explain it and 
make it clear. Thus: "And the angels 
prostrated themselves, all of them with one 
accord, save Iblis (Satan).” Here the words 
“ save Iblis ” show that he did not prostrate 
himself. This kind of sentence may be abro¬ 
gated. 

(4.) Muhkam, or perspiouous. A sentence 
os to the meaning of whioh there oan be no 
doubt, and whioh cannot be controverted, 
thus: " God knoweth all things.” This kind 
of sentence cannot be abrogated. To aot on 
suoh sontences without departing from the 
literal sense is the highest degree of ohedi- 
enco to God's command. 

The differonco between thefe sentences is 
seen when there is a real or apparent con¬ 
tradiction between them. If suoh should 
ocour, the first must give place to the seoond^ 
end aq on. Thus Muhkam cannot be abro¬ 
gated or changed by any of the preceding, or 
Mufassar by Naff, <kc. 

Hidden sentences are either Khali, MuMiL 
Mujmal , or Mutashabih. 

(!•) EM/l —Sentences in which other per¬ 
sons or things aro hidden beneath the plain 
meaning of a word or expression contained 
therein : eg. Suratu l-Mtfdah (v.), 42, " As 
fora tbiof whether male or female out ye off 
their hands in recompense for their doings.' 
In this sentence the word sang," thiefj” s 
understood to have hidden beneath its litefnl 
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meaning, both pickpockets and highway rob¬ 
bers. 

(2.) AfushkiL —Sentences which are am¬ 
biguous ; e.g. Sfiratu ’d-Dahr (lxxvi.), 15, 
“ And (their attendants^ shall go round 
about them with vessels of silver and goblets. 
The bottles shall be bottles of silver.” The 
difficulty here is that bottles are not made 
of silver, but of glass. The eommentators 
say, however, that glass is dull in oolour, 
though it has some lustre, whilst silver is 
white, and not so bright as glass. Now it 
may be, that the bottles of Paradise will be 
like glass bottles as regards their lustre, and 
like silver as regards their oolour. But 
anyhow, it is very difficult to ascertain the 
meaning. 

(8.) JfujmaL —Sentences whloh may have 
a variety of interpretations, owing to the 
words in them being capable of several 
meanings; in that case the meaning which 
is given to the sentenoe in tho Traditions 
relating to it should be acted on and ac¬ 
cepted ; or which may contain some very 
rare word, and thus its meaning may be 
doubtful, as: “ Man truly Is by creation 
hasty ” (Sflrah lax. 19). In this verse the 
word hold 1 , “hasty,” occurs. It is very 
rarely used, and had it not been for the 
following words, “when evil touchetb him, 
he is full of complaint; but when good be- 
falleth him, he beoometh niggardly,” its 
meaning would not have been at all easy to 
understand. 

The following is an illustration of the first 
kind of Mujuuu sentences: “ Stand for prayer 
(soldi) and give alms (zakit\ n Both salat 
and sdkdt ate “ Mushtarak ” words. The 
people, therefore, did not understand this 
verse, so they applied to Muhammad for an 
explanation. He explained to them that. 
Soldi might mean the ritual of public prayer, 
standing to say the words “ God is great,* 1 
or sta ndin g to repeat a few verses of the 
Qur'in; or it might mean private prayer. 
The primitive meaning of xaJodi is “ growing.” 
The Prophet, however, fixed the moaning 
here to that of “ almsgiving,” and said, “ Qive 
of your substance one-fortieth pari” 

(4.) (utashdbik. — Intricate sentences, or 
expressions, the exact meaning of which it 
is impossible tor mac to ascertain until tho 
day of zesurreetion, but which was known 
to the Prophet: e.g. the letters Alif, 14m, 
Mlm (A. L. M.); Ahf, L&m, 1U* (A. L. R.); 
Alif, Lfim r Mun, Hi* (A. L. M. R.), Ac., at 
the commencement of different 8firahs or 
ohapters. Also 80ratu I.Mulk (lxvlL) 1, 
“ In whose hand is the Kingdom,” i.e. God’s 
hand fArabic, gad); and .Sfiratu TH (xx.), 
“He Is most merciful and sitteth on His 
throne,” i.e, God ntteth (Arabic, istawd); 
and SQ*atu 1-Baqarah (ii.), 115, “ The faoe 
of God ” (Arabic, wajhu wak). 

HI. The use (jsH*mal) of words in tho 
Qur’in is divided into four olasses. They 
are either flaqiqah, Maid*, $anht Or Kindvak. 

(1.) flaqiqah .—Words which are used in 
their literal meaning: e.g. ruku 4 , “a prostra¬ 
tion ”; tin&i “ adultery.” 


(2.) Majdn .—Words which are figurative; 
as salat in the sense of namdt, or the liturgi¬ 
cal prayers. 

(8.) —Words the meaning of which 

is clear and palpable: e.g. “ Thou art /res,” 
“ Thou art divorced." 

(h.) Kindgah .—Words which - are. meta¬ 
phorical in their meaning: e.g. “ Thou art 
separated ”: by whioh may be meant,* “thou 
art divorcea .” 

IV. The deduction of arguments, or is- 
tidldl , as expressed in the Qur’an, is divided 
into four sections : l Ibarah, Iskdrak , Daldlah , 
and Iqtizd. 

(1.) l Ibdrah, or‘the plain sentence. “ Mo¬ 
thers, after they are divorced, shall give 
suck unto their children two full years, and 
the father shall be obliged to maintain them 
and clothe them according to that which is 
reasonable” (Sfirah ii. 288.) From this 
verse two deductions arq made. First, from 
the faot that the word “them” is in the 
feminine plural, it must refer to the mothers 
and not to the children; secondly, as the 
duty of supporting the mother is incumbent 
on the father, it shows that the relationship 
A the child is closer with the father than 
with the mother. Penal laws may be based 
on a deduction of this kind. 

(2.) Ishdrah, that is, a sign or hint whioh 
may do given from the older in which the 
words are placed; e.g. “ Born of him,” mean¬ 
ing, of oourse, the father. 

(8.) Daldlah , or the argument which may 
be deducted from the use of some special 
word in the verse, as: “say not to your 
parents, * Fie 1 * (Arabic, uffy" (Sfirah xvii. 
28.) From the use of the worn uff\ it is 
argned that children may not beat or abuse 
their parents. Penal laws may be based on 
daldlak, thus:* “And they strive after vio¬ 
lence on the earth; but God loveth not 
the abettors of violence.” (8firah v. 69.) 
The word translated “strive” is in Arabio 
literally gas*auna, “they run.” From this 
the argument is deduced that as highway¬ 
men wandoy about, they are inchUed amongst 
those whom “ God loveth not,” and that, 
thereto.the severest punishment may be 
given to them, for any deduction that comes 
under the head of daldlah is a sufficient basis 
for the formation of the severest penal laws. 

(4.) Iqtifd. This is a deduction whioh 
demands oertain conditions: “whosoever 
killeth a believer by misohanoe, shall be 
bound to frOe a believer from slavery.” 
(Sfirah iv. 94.) As a man has ne authority 
to froe his neighbour** slate, the condition 
here required, though not expressed, is that 
the slave should benis own property. 

VIII.—The Abrogation of Passages in the 

Qur'an, 

Some passages of the Qur’in are contradic¬ 
tory, and are often made the subject of 
attack; but it is part of the theological be¬ 
lief of the Muslim dootors that certain pas¬ 
sages of the Qur’iu are mansu^h 

or abrogated by verses revealed afterwards 
entitled ndsikh (£**^). This was the doctrin* 
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taught by Mohammad in the Suratu 1-Baqa- 
rah (ii.) 105 : “ Whatever verses we (*.«. God) 
cancel or cause thee to forget, we bring a 
better or its like.” This convenient doctrine 
fell in with that law of expediency which 
appears to be the salient featuro in Moham¬ 
mad’s prophetical career. 

In the. Tafstr-i-* Azlzi, it is written, that 
abrogated (mansHkJ^) verses of the Qnr’&n are 
of three kinds: (1) Where the verse has been 
removed from the Qur'&n and another given 
in its plaoe; (2) Where the injunction is 
abrogated and the letters of the verse re? 
main; (8) Where both the verse and its in* 
junction are removed from the text. This is 
also the view of Jalfilu ’d-DIn, who says that 
the number of abrogated verses has been 
variously estimated from five to fivo hundred. 

The Greek verb KaroXvo, in St. Matthew 
V. 17, has been translated in some of the ver¬ 
sions of the New Testament by mansukh : but 
it conveys a wrong impression to the Muham¬ 
madan mind as to the Christian view regard¬ 
ing this question. According to most Greek 
lexicons, the Greek word means to throw down , 
or to destroy (as of a building), which is the 
meaning given to the word in our authorised 


English translation. Christ did not oome to 
destroy, or to pull down, the Law and the 
Prophets; but we all admit that certain pre- 
oepts of the Old Testament were abrogated 
by those of the New Testament. Indeed, 
we further admit 'that the old covenant was 
abrogated by the new ooTenant of grace. 
“ He taketh away the first that he may 
establish the second,” Heb. x. 9. 

In the Arabio translation of the New Tes¬ 
tament, printed at Boy rut a. d. ]869,K'aToXuai 
is tnfhslsted by naqf, 44 to demolish"; in 
Mr. Loewenthars Pushto translation, A.D. 
1868, by hd{ilawal % 44 to destroy,” or 44 render 
void ”; and in Henry Martyn's Persian Tes¬ 
tament, a.d. 1887, it is also translated by the 
Arabic ib(di 9 ».e. 44 making void.” In both the 
Arabic-Urdu and Roman-Urdu it is unfor¬ 
tunately rendered wantukji % n word which has 
a technical meaning in Muhammadan theo¬ 
logy contrary to that implied in the word used 
by our Lord in Matthew v. 17. 

Jalalu ’d-Din in his Itqan , gives the fol¬ 
lowing list of twenty verses wiiich are ac¬ 
knowledged by all commentators to be abro¬ 
gated. The verses are given as numbered in 
the Itqan, 



MansUkh. or 
abrogated verses. 


Nisikh,or 
abrogating verses. 


The Subjeot abrogated. 


Suratu ’1-Baqarah (ii.), 
119. 

2 Suratu l-Baq&rak (ii.), 
17A 


Suratu ’1-Baqarah (iL), 

18a 

Suratu ’1-Baqarah (ii.), 
184. 

Sfiratu Ali 4 Imr&n (iiL), 

102 . 

6 Suratu ’n-Nisa’ (iv.), 88. 

7 Suratu ’1-Baqarah (ii.), 

216. 

8 Sfiratu 1-Baqarah (iL), 

240. 

9 Sfiratu 1-Baqarah (ii.), 

191. 

10 Sfiratu ’n-Nisa’ (iv.), 14. 

11 Sfiratu l-M&’idah (▼.), 

105. 

12 Sfiratu l-Anf&l (viL), 66. 
18 Suratn ’n-Nfir (xxiv.), 8. 

14 Sfiratu 1-Ahzab (xxxiii.), 

52. 

15 Suratu l-Muj&dilah (lviiL) 

18, first part of vorse. 

16 Sfiratu 1 • Mumtahiuak 

(lx.), 11. 

17 Sfiratu ’t-Taubah (ix.), 89 

18 Suratu. 1 - Muzzanrnil 

(lXxiiL), 2. 

19 Sfiratu Ti-Nfir (xxiv.), 

67. 

Sfiratu ’n-Nisa’ (iv.), 7. 


Suratu 1-Baqarah (ii.), 
145. 

Sfiratu ’l-M&’idah (v.), 
49. 

Sfiratu Bam Israll, (xvii.V 
85. 

Sfiratu 1-Baqarab (ii.), 
187. 

Sfiratu 1-Baqarah (ii.). 
185. 

Sfiratu *t-Taghabun(Ixi v.), 
16. 


Suratu ’t-Taubah (ix.), 5. 
Suratu *t^Taubah(ix.),86. 

Sfiratu 1-Baqaraa (ii.), 
234. 

Suratu ’t-Taubah (ix.), 
5 . 

Suratu ’n-Nfir (xxiv.), 2. 

Sfiratu ’t-Xalaq (lxv.), 2. 

Sfiratu 1-Anfal (vii.), 67. 
Sfiratu 'n-Nfir (xxiv.), 82. 
Sfiratu 1-Ahsab (xxxiii), 
49. 

Sfiratu 1-Mujadilab (lviii)., 
18,. latter part of verse. 
Sfiratu 't-Taubah (lx.), 1. 


• Sfiratu t-Taubah (ix.), 92 
Sfiratu 1-Muxsammil 
(Ixxiii.), 20. 

. Sfiratu il-Nfir (xxiv.), 
58. 

; Sfiratu ’n-Nisi’ (iv.), 11. 


The Qiblah. 

Q**M, or Retaliation. 


Tho Fust of Ramaf fin. 

Fidyah, or Expiation. 

The fear of God. 

Jih&d, or war with infidels. 

Jihad in the Sacred months. 

Provision for widows. 

Slaying enemies in the Sacred 
Mosque. 

Imprisonment of the adulte¬ 
ress. 

Witnesses. 

Jih&d, or war with infidels. 

Thq marriage of adulterers. 

The Prophet’s wives. 

Giviug alms before assembling 
a council. 

Giving money to infldols for 
women taken in marriage. 

Jih&d, or war with infidels. 

The night prayer. 

Permission to young children 
to enter a house. 

Division of property. 
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IX.—The Reputed Excellence ef the Qkt’o 
it* Miracuku* Character ♦ 

Oopies of the Qur'in aro hold in the greatest 
esteem and reverenoeamongst Muhammad an* 
They dare not to touch it without being Brut 
wfiihod and purlflod. and they read it with 
the greatest caro and roepect, never holding 
* ^ *kelr Riddles. They swear by (t, 
consult it on all occasions, carry it with thorn 
to war. writ# sentences of it on their banners, 
suspend it from their necks as a charm, and 
always pine© it on the highest shelf or in 
some place of honour in tuoir houses. Mu¬ 
hammadans, as we hate already remarked, 
Dolieye the Qur'in to be uncreated and 
eternal, subsisting in the tery essence of 
God. There hare, however, been great dif¬ 
ferences of opinion on this subject. It was a 
point controverted with so much beat that it 
occasioned many calamities under the Ab- 
baskle Rhallfabs. Al-Ma’mfin (am. 218) 
made a public edict declaring the Qur’in to 
be oreated, which ways confirmed by his suc¬ 
cessors al-Mu'tastm and al-Wiiaiq, who 
whipped and imprisoned and put to death 
those of the contrary opinion. But at length 
nl-Mntawakkll, who succeeded al-Wislq, put 
an end to these persecutions by revoking tho 
former edicts, releasing those that were im¬ 
prisoned on that account, and leaving ©very 
mnn at liberty as to his belief on this point. 
(Abu 'l-Farai, p. 262.) The Qur’in is, bow- 
ever, generally held to be a standing miracle, 
indeed, the one miracle which bears witness 
to the truth of Muhammad s mission, an 
assumption which Is basod upon the Pro¬ 
phet’s own statements in the Qur'an (Sfirah 
a. 39, zi 16, Hi. 34), where he calls npon the 
people who charge him with having invented 
it to procure a single chapter like it. But the 
Mu'tasalitea have asserted that there is nothing 
miraculous In its style and composition (vide 
Sharhu 'l-Muwdmf j. The excellences of the 
Qnfla, aa explained-by the Prophet hhnUelf, 
cladm a very important place in tho tra¬ 
ditions (so© Fata'ilu 7-Q* Fan, in the Tradi- 
tiona. of al-Bukk&rf and Muslim), from which 
the following are a few extracts 
M The best person amongst you is he who 
has learnt the QuYin, and teaohes it” 

M Read the Qur'in as long aa yon feel a 
pleasure iu it, and when tired loave off.? 

fl U the Qur’in were wrapped in a skin and 
thrown into a fire, it would not burn.” 

“ He who is an expert in the Qur'in shall 
rank with the 4 Honoured Righteous Scribes/ 
snd ho who reads tho Qur'in with difficulty 
aud gets tired oyer it shall reoeive double 
rewards.” 

11 The state of a Musulman who reads the 
Qur'in is like the crango fruit whose smell 
and taste are pleasant” 

M The person who repeats three verses 
from the beginning of the chapter of the Cave 
(Sfirah xviii.) shall be guarded from the strife 
of ad-bajjil * 

’ 44 Everything has a heart, and the heart of 
the Qnrin is. the chapter Yi-sfn (Sfirah 
xxxvi.) j and he who readi it, God will write 
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for him reward* eqnal to thoie lor reading 
the whole Qur'in ten times. 9 

“ Thoro is a Sfirah In the Qur'in of thirty 
terses which intercedes fof a man until he is 
pardoned, aud it is that commencing with 
the words, 4 Blessed is he In whose hands is 
thp kingdom.’ ” (Sflrah lxvii.) 

1 God wrote a book two thousand years 
before creating the heavens and the earth, 
and sent two verses down from It, which are 
the two last verses of the chapter of the Oow 
(Sfirah it); and if they are not repeated in a 
house for three nights, tho devil will be near 
thtet house.” 

44 Verily, the devil runs away from the 
house in whloh the ohaptor entitled the Oow 
•Is read.” 

“ The ohaptor commencing with these 
words, 4 Say God is one God’ (8ttrah cxii.), 
is eaual to a third of the Qur’in” 

° The person that repoats the ehapter of 
the Gave (Sfirah xviii.) on Friday, the light 
of faith brightens him between two Fridays.” 

In the Qur'in there are many assertions of 
iliexeellenee \ the following air© a fow selected 
verses :-r- 

Sfirahiv. 94: 14 Can they not consider the 
Qur'an f Wero It from any other than God, 
they would assuredly have found In it many 
contradictions.” 

Sfirah ix.. 16: u If they shall say, ‘The 
Qnrin is his own device/ Then bring ten 
Sfirahs like it of your devising.” 

Sfirah xlvi;7: “ Win they say, •He hath 
devised it ’? Say, If X have devised it, then 
not one single thing oan ye ever obtain for mo 
from God.” 

Sfirah liii. 4: “ Verily the Qur'in is none 
other than a revelation. One terrible, in 
power taught it him.” 

Maracci, von Hammer, and other Orien¬ 
talists, have selected tho xtnst chapter of the 
Qpr'in, entitled the Sfiratu ’sh-Shams, or the 
Obapter of the Son, as a favourable specimen 
of the best style of the Qur’in. It begins in 
Arabic thus:— 


►to ti\ f &\ 3 X yJJUV 

ku* im J35T, r uV ut r 
u, jffi) f viu» u, * 

A Uj V 

— ,«• o— ^ e » .. o f a— 

Uw (£+ s'* 'CbBj <** jj n 

Whloh Mr. Rodwell translates as follows 

1 By the Sun and his noonday brightness I 

2 By the Moon when she foliowetE him 1 
8 By the Day when H revealeth His glory 1 
4 By the Night when It eushroudeth him t 
If By the Heaven and Him who built it i 
i By the Earth and Him who spread it 

forth 1 

7 By a soul snd Him Who balanced it, 

8 And breathed into H its wickedness and 
its piety, 

66 
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9 Elens ed now is he who hath kept it pure, 
10 And undone is he who hath corrupted 

it 1 

Baron von Hammer rondered it in German 
thus:— 

1 Bej dor Sonne, und ihrem schimmer; 

2 Bey dam Mond der ihr folget immer; 

3 Bey dem Tag der eie zeigt in vollem 

glanz; 

4 Bey der Naoht, die eie verflnttert ganz; 

5 Bey den Hlmmeln und dem der sio go- 

maoht; 

6 Bey der Erde und dem der aie schuf 

eben; 

7 Bey der Seele und dem der aie ins 

gleichgewicht gebracht, 

8 Bey dem der ihr das bewuaataeyn des 

gutenund boaen gegeben, 

9 Selig wer aoine Seele reinigt; 

10 Wer dieselbe verdunklet wird an! ewig 

gepelnigk 

The renowned Orientalist, Sir William 
Jones, praised £he following account of the 
drowning of Noah’s sons as truly magnificent, 
and inferior in sublimity only to the simple 
declaration of the creation of light in Genesis. 
D’Herbelot also considers it one of the finest 
passages in the Qur’an (Surah xi. 44-4$) 
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It may be rendered as follows:— 

“ And the ark moved on with them amid 
waxes like mountains: 

“ And Noah called to his son—for he was 
apart— 

“ * Embark with us, 0 my child 1 and stay 
not with tho unbelievers.' 

** He said, * 1 will betako myself to a moun¬ 
tain that shall save me from the water.’ 

“ lie said, * None shall be saved this day 
from God’s deoree, save him on whom He 
shall have mercy.’ 

“ And a wave passed between them and 
he was drowned. 

“And it was said, ‘0 earth 1 swallow up 
thy water 1 and 0 heaven 1 withhold thy rain 1’ 
And the water abated, and God’s deoree was 
fulfilled, and tho urk rested on al-JfidL 

“ And it was said, ‘ Avaunt, ye tribe of the 
wickod 1 ’ ” 


X.—Commentaries on the Qur'an. 

fn the barliest ages of Isl&in the expositions 
of the Qur’an were handed down in the tra¬ 


ditional sayings of the companions and their 
successors, but we have it on the authority 
of the Kashfu 'g-Zun*n that one Qutaibah 
ibn Ahmad, who died A.H. 816, compiled a 
systematic commentary on the whole of the 
Qur*an. The work is not now extant 

Muslim commentaries are very numerous. 
Dr. M. Arnold {Islam and Christianity, p. 81) 
says there are no less than 20,000 in the 
Library at Tripolis. 

The best known commentaries amongst 
the Sunnis are those of:— 

Al-Baghawi, a.h. 616. 

Az-Zamakhahari. A.H. 604. 

At-Tafsiru ’1-Kabfr, a.h. 606. 

Ibnu 'i-‘Arabi, A.H. 628. 

Al-Baie&wi, A.H. 686. 

Al-Mudarik, a.h. 701, 

Husain, a.h. 900. 

Al-Julian, a.h. 864, i.u. 911. 

Al-Mazhari, a.h. 1226. 

‘Azizi, a.h. 1239. 

Amongst the Shf*ahs the following are 
works .of reputation:— 

Shaikh §aduq, a.h. 381. 

A Tafsiru H-Kabir f .by Saiyi'd Muham¬ 
mad ar-Kazi, 80 volumes, A.H. 606. 

At-$afi, a.h. 668. , 

As-Sirru 1-Wajia, a.h. 716. 

Sldrutu 'l-Muntaha, by Mir Bakir, aj 
1041. 

Al-Burhdn, by Saiyid Has ham, A.H. 1160. 


XL—Editions and Translation* of tks 
Qur'an. 

The Qur’ftn was first printed in Arabic 
at Rome by Pagninus Brixienais, Romm, 1680, 
but it was either burned or remained un¬ 
published. Sinoe then the following edi¬ 
tions of the Arabio text have appeared in 
Europe:— 

Al-Coranus, seu lex Islamitica , Ac., the 
Arabic text of the Qur’in, published by A. 
Hinkelmann, Hambuxp,1649, 4to. 

Alcorani textus untversus t Ac., the Arabic 
text with a.Latin translation and numerous 
extracts from the principal commentaries, 
and preceded by a Prodromus, containing a 
“refutation” of the Qur'an, by Maraod, 
Padua, 1698, folio. 

an anotated text of the Qur’in, 
published by order and at the cost of the 
Empress .Catherine H. of'Russia, at St. 
Petersburgh in 1787, 1 voL id folio. This 
odition was roprinted at St. Petersburgh in 
1790,1798, 1796, and 1798, and without any 
change at Hasan in 1803, 1809, and 1889. 
Another edition, in two vols, 4to, without 
notes, was published at Kasan, 1817, re¬ 
printed 1321 and 1848, and a third edition, 
in 6 vols. 8vo, at the same place, 1819. 

Corant textus urabicus , Ac., the first critical 
edition of the text, by G. ElfigoL Leipzig, 
1834, 4to. Second edition, 1841: third edi¬ 
tion, 1869. 

Coranus arabice, Ac., revised republioatlon 
of FlOgel's text, by G. M. Redslofb, Leipzig* 
1837, 8vo. 
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Beidhawii commentariut in Coranum , Ac., 
the text of the Qur'An with al-Baiziwrs 
Commentary, bj H. 0. Fltisher, two vols. 4to, 

ipeig | "1 H46. 

The Muhammad anft, to fat* from thinking 
the Qur’Jln profaned by a translation, as some 
authors hare written (Afarracd He Alcoran . 
p. 83), have taken cire to have it translated 
into various languages, although these trans¬ 
lations are always interlineary with the 
original .text. Translations exist in Persian, 
Urdu, Pushto, Turkish, Javan, Malayan, 
and other langnagos, which have been, made 
by Muhammadans themselves. 

The first translation atttempted by Euro¬ 
peans was a Latin version translated by an 
Englishman, Robert of Retina, and a German, 
Hermann of Dalmatia. This translation, 
which was done at tho roquest of' Peter, 
Abbot of the Monastery of Olugny, k. i>. 1148, 
remained hidden nearly 400 years till it was 
published at Basle, 1548, by Theodore Bibli- 
ander, and was afterwaras rendered into 
Italian, German, and Dutch. Tho next trans¬ 
lation in German was by Schweigger, at 
Kurnberg, in 1816. This was followed by 
the above-mentioned work of Maracoi, con¬ 
sisting of tho QUr'in, in Arabic, with a Latin 
version with notes and refutations, A.D. 1698. 

The oldest French translation was done 
by 11 Du Ryer (Paris, 1647). A Rossi An 
version appeared at - St. Petersburg in 1776. 
M. Savary translated the Qur’fcn into French 
in 17$8. There have also boon more recent 
French translations by Kastmirski (Paris, 1st 
ed. 1840, 2nd ed. 1841, 8rd*d. 1867). 

The first English Qur'ln was Alexander 
ftaes's translation of Du Ryer's French version 
(1649-1688). Sale's well-known work first 
appeared in 1784, and has since passed 
through numerous editions, A translation 
by the Rev. J. M. Rodwell, with the Sflrahs 
arranged in chronological order, was printed 
m 1861 (2nd ed. 1876). Professor Palmer, of 
Cambridge, translated the Qur’An in 1880 
(Oxford Press). A Roman-Urdil edition of 
the Qor*in was published at Allahabad in 
1844, and a second and revised edition at 
Ludianah in 1876 (both those being a trans¬ 
literation of 4 Abau 1-Qidir*s well-known 
Urdfi translation). 

The best known translations in German 
are those *by Boy sen, published in 1778, with 
an Introduction And notes, and again revised 
and oorreeted from the Arabio by G. Wahl 
in 1828, and another by Dr. L. UUmann, 
whioh has passed through two editions (1840, 

186b). 


XI.—The Opinion s of European Writers on 

(he Qur’an. 


Mr. Bale, in his Preliminary Discourse, 

remarks^ 

11 The stylo of the Korin is generally beau¬ 
tiful and fluent, especially where it imitates 
the prophetic manner, ana scripture phrases. 
It is concise, and often obscure, adorned with 
bold figures after the Eastern taste, enlivened 
with florid and sententious expressions, and 
in many places, especially where the majesty 


and attributes of God are described, cublime 
and magnificent; of whioh the reader cannot 
but observe severer instances, though he 
must not imagine the translation comes up 
to the original, notwithstending my endea¬ 
vours to do it justice. 

*• Though it be written In prose, yet the 
sentences generally eonolude la a long con¬ 
tinued rhyme, for the sake of whioh the 
sense is often interrupted, and unnecessary 
repetitions too frequently made, which appear 
still more ridioulous in a translation, where 
the om.tfnent, such as it is, for whose sake 
they were made, cannot bo perceived. How¬ 
ever, tho Arabians are so mightily delighted 
with this jingling that they employ it in their 
most elaborate compositions, which they also 
embellish with freauent passages of and al¬ 
lusions to the Kokin, so that it Is next to 
impossiblo to understand thorn without being 
well versed in this book. 

'•.It is probable the harmony of expression 
which the Arabians find in tne Korku might 
contribute not a little to make them reUsh 
the doctrine therein taught, and give an 
efHoaoy to arguments, whioh, had they been 
nakedly proposed withont this rhetorical 
dress, might not have so easily prevailed. 
Very extraordinary offecta are related of the 
power of words well chosen and artfully 
placed, whioh are no less powerful either to 
ravish or smase than music itself; where¬ 
fore as. mnch as has been ascribed by the 
best ofators to this part of rhetorio aa to any 
other. He must have a very bad ear, who is 
not uncommonly moved with the very oa- 
dence of a well-turned sentenoe; and Moham¬ 
med seems not to havo been ignorant of the 
enthusiastic operation of rhotorie on the 
minds of men; for whioh reason he has not 
enly employed bis utmost skill in those his 
pretended revelations, to preserve that dig¬ 
nity and sublimity of style, which might seem 
not unworthy of the majesty of that Being, 
whom he gave out to be the author of them, 
and te imitate the prophetic manner of the 
Old Testament; but he has not neglected 
even the other arts of oratory; wherein he 
suooeeded so well, and so strangely captivated 
the minds of his audianco, that several of his 
opponents thought it the effect of witchcraft 
ana enchantment, as he sometimes oomplains 
(Sflrah xv. 21, Ao.).” 

The late Professor Palmer, in his Introduc¬ 
tion to the Qur'an, remarks:— 

"The Arabs made use of a rhymed and 
rhythmical prose, the origin of which it is not 
diflloult to imagine. Tne Arabie language 
consists-for the most part of triliteral roots, 
is. the single Words expressing individual 
ideas consist, generally of three consonants 
each, and the derivative forms expressing 
modifications of the original idea are not 
made by affixes and terminations alone, but 
also by the insertion of letters in the root. 
Thus famba means 1 he struck,* and qatala, 

• he killed,' while mazrUb and naqtfU signify 

* one struck' and 4 one killed.* A sentence, 
thoreforo, consists of a series of words which 
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wonld each require to he expressed in olauees 
of several words in olher languages, and it is 
easy to see how a next following sentence, 
explanatory of or completing the first, would 
be muoh mere clear and forcible if it con¬ 
sisted of words of a similar shape and imply¬ 
ing similar modifications of other ideas. It 
follows then that the two sentencos would be 
necessarily symmetrical, and the presence of 
rhythm would not only please the ear but 
contribute to the belter understanding of tho 
Mouse, whilo the rhyme would mark the pnufO 
iu the senso and emphasise the proposition. 

44 The Qur'in is written in this rhetorical 
style, in which the clauses are rhythmical 
though not symmetrically so, and for the 
most part end in the same rhyme throughout 
the chapter. 

44 The Arebio language lends itself very 
readily to this species of composition, and the 
Arabs of tho desort in tho present day em¬ 
ploy it to a great extent in their more formal 
orations, while the literary men of the towns 
adopt it as .tho recognised corrcot stylo, deli¬ 
berately imitating tho Qur'iin. 

44 That the tost of Arab writers has never 
succeeded in producing anything equal in 
merit to the Quriin itself is not surprising. 

44 In the first place, they have agreed before¬ 
hand that it is unapproachable, and they 
have adopted its style as the perfect stan¬ 
dard ; any deviation from it therefore must of 
necessity be a defect. Again, with them this 
style is not spontaneous as with Mohammed 
and his contemporaries, but is as artificial 
as though Englishmen should still continue 
to follow Chaucer as their model, in spite of 
the changes which their language has under¬ 
gone. With the propbot the style was 
natural, aud the worde were thoec used in 
overy-day ordinary life, whilo with the later 
Arabic authors the stylo is ifnitativc and the 
ancient words are introduced as a literary 
embellishment.. The natural consequence is 
■that their attempts look laboured and unreal 
by the side or ms impromptu and forcible 
eloquence. 

“That Mohammed, though, should have 
boon able to challenge even his oonlempora- 
rios to produce anything like the Qurin, 

4 And if ye ore in doubt of what we have re¬ 
vealed unto our servant, thou bring a chapter 
like it. . . . But if ye do it not, and yo surely 
shall do it not, Ac.,* is at first sight surpris¬ 
ing, hut, as Noldeke has pouted out, this 
challenge really refers muoh more to the 
subject than to the mere style,—to the origi¬ 
nality of' the conception of the unity of Qod 
and of a revelation supposed to be couched 
in God’s own words. Any attempt at such a 
work must of necessity have had all the weak¬ 
ness and want of prestige which attaohes to 
an imitation. This .Idea is by uo moans 

foreigu to the genius of tho old Arabs. 

* • « * * 

44 Amongst a people who believed firmly in 
witchcraft and soothsaying, and who, though 
passionately fond of poetry, believed that 
every poot bad his familiar spirit who inspired 
his utterances, it was no wonder that the 
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4 an infatuated poet/ ” 

Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, in hit Introduction 
to Lane's Selection* from the Kur-jm, re¬ 
marks :— 

14 It- is confused in its progression sod 
strangely mixed in its contents; but the deve¬ 
lopment of Mohammad's faith can be traced 
iu it, ami we ouu hoc dimly into tho workings 
of his mind, as it struggles with the doep 
things of God, wrestles with the doubts 
which echoed the cavils of the nnbelievers, 
soars upwards on the wings of ecstatio faith, 
till At last it gains the repose of fruition. 
Studied thue, the Kur-dn is no longer dull 
reading to one who cares to look upon the 
working of a passionate troubled human soul, 
and who can outer into its trials and share in 
the joy of its triumphs. 

44 In the eoorahs revealed at Mekka, Mo¬ 
hammad has but ono theme—God; aud one 
objoct—to draw his people away from their 
idols and bring them to the foot of that God. 
He tolls them of Him in glowing languago, 
that comes from the heart's white heat He 
points to the glories of nature, and telle them 
these are Goers works. With all the briltlaot 
imagery of tho Arab, be trios to show them 
what God is, to convince them of Hie .power 
aud Hie wisdom and His justice. The sooraha 
of this period are short, for they are pitched 
in too high a key to be long sustained. The 
language haa the ring of poetry* though no 
pan of the £ ur-iu complies with tne demands 
of Arab metre. The sentences are short and 
full of half-restrained energy, yet with a 
musioal oadenoe. The .thought is often only 
half expressed; ono feels-the speaker has 
oseaysd a thing beyond words,* and has sud¬ 
denly discovered the impotence of language, 
and broken off with the seutenee unfinished. 
There is the fascination of true poetry about 
these earliest sooraha; as we read them we 
understand tho enthusiasm of the Prophet's 
followers, though we cannot fully realise the 
boanty and the power, inasmuch as we oaunot 
hear them hurled forth with Mohammad’s 
fiery eloquence. From first to last the 
$ur-dn is essentially a book to be heard, not 
read, but this is especially the cate with the 
earliest chapters. 

“ In the sooraha of the second period of 
Mekka, we begin to trace the decline of the 
Prophet's eloquence. There are stiff the 
same earnest appeals to the people, the same 
gorgeous pictures of the Last Day and the 
world to oome; but the language begins to 
approach the quiet of prose, the sentences 
become longer, the aarne words and phrases 
are frequently repeated, aud the wearisome 
■Lories of the Jewish prophets and patriarchs, 
which fill so large a apace in the later por¬ 
tion of the Jfur-dn, now make their appear 
ance. The .fieroe passion of the earliest soo- 
rahs, that oould not out save in short 'burn¬ 
ing verses, gives place to a calmer more 
argumentative style Mohammad appeals leas 
to the works of God es proofs of his teach- 
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big, i»nd more to the history of former 
teachers, and the pnnishmonts ol the people 
who would not bear them. And the ohsrac- 
UrisUo oaths of the first period, when Mo¬ 
hammad swears by all the varied sights of 
nature as they mirrored themself** In his 
imagination, hare gonO, and In their place we 
find only the weaker o/ith 1 by the Kur-dn.* 
And this declension is carried still further in 
the last group of the soorkhs revealed at 
Mekka. The style becomes more involved 
and the sentences longer, and though the old 
enthusiasm bursts forth ever and anon, it Is 
rather an eoho of former things than a new 
and present intoxication of faith. The fables 
and repetitions become more and more dreary, 
and but for the rich eloquence of the old 
Arabio tongue, which gives some oharnt 
even to-inextricable sentences and dull stories, 
the $ur-dn at this period would be unreadable. 
As it is, we feel we have fallen the whole 
depth from poetry to prose, and the matter 
of the prose Is not so superlative as to give us 
amends fer the loss of the poetic thought of 
the earlier time and the musical fall of the 
sentences. 

“ In the soorahs of the Medina period those 
faults reach their ollmax. We read a singu¬ 
larly varied collection of criminal laws, social 
regulations, orders for battle, haranguos to 
the Jews, first conciliatory, then denuncia¬ 
tory and exhortations to spread the faith, 
and snoh-likehoterogeneons matters. Happily 
the Jewish stories disappoar in the latest soo- 
rabs, but their place is filled by scarcely moro 
palatable material a The chapters of this 
period are interesting chiefly as, containing 
the laws which have guided every Muslim 
state, regulated every Muslim society, and 
directed fn their smallest acts evenr Mohaiu- 
madan man and woman in all parts of the world 
from the Prophet's time till now. The Me¬ 
dina part of the $ur-dn is the most important 
part for Islam, considered as a scheme of 
ritual and a system of manners; the earliest 
Mekka revelations are those whieh contain 
what is highest in a great religion and what 
was purest in a great man.” 

Mr. Kodwell, In his Introduction to his 
Qur'ftn, says :— 

" The contrast between the earlier, middle, 
and later Suras is very striking and inte¬ 
resting, and will be at once apparent from 
the arrangement here adopted, fn the Suras 
as far as the 54th, we cannot but notice the 
entire predominance of the poetical elemeut, 
a deep appreciation fas In Sura xcl.) of the 
beauty or natural objects, brief fragmentary 
and impasai.onod utterances, denunciation* of 
woe and punishment, expressed for the moat 
part in linos of extreme brevity. With a 
change, however, In tbe position of Mnham- 
mad when hs openly assumes the office of 
* public warner,* the Suras begin to assume a 
more prhsaic and didaetie tone, though the 
poetical. ornament * of rhyme is preservod 
throughout. We gradually lose the Poet in 
the missionary aiming to convert, the warm | 
asseiter of dogmatic truths; the descriptions , 
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of natural objects, of the judgment, of hea¬ 
ven and hell, make way for gradually in¬ 
creasing historical statements, first from 
Jewish, and subsequently from Christian his¬ 
tories ; while, in the 29 Suras revealed at 
Medina, wo ne longer listen to vague words, 
often as it would seem without positive aim, 
but to the earnest disputant with tho enemies 
of his faith, the Apostle pleadiog the cause 
of what ho believes to be the Truth of God. 
He who at Mocca is the admonisher and per¬ 
suader. at Medina is the legislator and war¬ 
rior, who dictates obedience, and uses other 
weapons than tbe pen of the Poet and tho 
Scribe. When business pressed, as at Medina, 
Poetry makes- way for prose, and although 
touches of tho Poetical elemont occasionally 
break forth, and he has to defend himself up 
to a very late period, against the charge of 
being merely a Poet, yet this ie rarely the 
caee in the Medina Surat: and we are startled 
by finding obedience to God and the Apostle, 
God's gifts and the Apostle's, God's pleasure 
and thf Apostlds, spoken of in the same 
breath, and epithets and attributes elsewhere 
applied to Allah openly applied to himself, as 
in Sura lx. lift, 129. 

11 The Snras, vievod os a whole, striko mo 
as boingtbo work of One who began hi* career 
as a thoughtful enquirer after truth, knd an 
earnest asserter of it in such rhetorical and 
poetical forms as ho deemed most likely to 
win and attract his countrymen, and who gra¬ 
dually proceeded from tho dogmatio teacher 
to the politio founder of a system for whioh 
laws and regulations had to be provided aa 
occasions arose. And of all the Suras it 
must bo remarkod that thoy wore intended 
non for readers bat for hearers —that thoy 
were all promulgated by public recital —and 
that much was left, as the imperfect sen¬ 
tences shew, to the manner ana suggestive 
motion of the reciter. It would bo impossible, 
and indeed it it unnecessary, to attompt a de¬ 
tailed life of Muhammad within the narrow 
limits of a Proface. The main events thereof 
with whioh the Snras of the Koran stand in 
connection, are—The visions of Gabriel, seen, 
or said to have been seen, at tbe outset of his 
career in his 40th year, during one of his sea¬ 
sons of annual monthly retirement, for devo¬ 
tion and meditation to Mount Hird, near 
Mecca,—the period of mental depression and 
re-assurance, previous to tho assumption of 
tbe office of public teaoher—the Fatrah or 
pause during which he probably waited for a 
repetition of the angello vision—hit labours 
in comparative prlvsoy for three years, issuing 
In about 40 oouverts, of whom his yrife Oha- 
dljah was tho .first, and Abn Bekr the moet 
important; (for it ie to him .and to Abu 
Jahl the Sura xcii. refers)—struggles with 
Mcocan unbelief and idolatry followed by a 
period daring which probably he had the 
eeeohd tision, Snra Uii. and was listened 
to and respected as. a person 1 possessed’ 
(Snra lxix. 42, lil 291—tne first emigration 
| to Abyssinia in a.d Si 6, in consequence of 
I the Meccan persecutions brought on by his 
, now open attacks.upon idolatry (Tagnout) — 
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increasing reference to Jewish and Christian 
histories, shewing that mnch time had been 
devoted to their study—the conversion of 
Omar in 617—the journey to the Thaquifltes 
at Taiof in jld. 620—the intercourse with 
pilgrims from : Medina, who believed in Islam, 
and* spread the knowledge thereof in their 
native town, in the same yoar—the Vision of 
the midnight journey to Jerusalem and the 
Heavens—the meetings by night at Acaba, a 
mountain near. Mecca, in tho llth year of his 
mission, and the pledges of fealty there given 
to him—the command given to the believers 
to emigrate to Yathrib, henceforth Medin&t- 
en-nabi (the city of the Prophet), or El-Mediua 
(the city j, In April of 622—the escape pf 

Muhammad and Abu Bekr from Mecca to the 
cave of Thaur—the flioht to Medina in 
June 20, jld 622—treaties made with Chris¬ 
tian tribes— increasing, but still very impor¬ 
ted acquaiutanoo with Christian doctrines— 
.the Battle 6f Bedr in Uej. 2, and of Ohod— 
the coalition formed againai Muhammad by 
the Jews and idolatrous Arabians, issuing in 
the siege of Medina, Hej. 6 (a.d. 627)—tho 
convention, with reference to the liberty of 
making the pilgrimage, of Hudaibiya, Hej. 6 
—the embassy to Ohosroes King of Persia in 
the same year, to tho Governor of Egypt 
aud to the King of Abyssinia, desiring them 
to embraoo Islam—tho conquost of sovoral 
Jewish tribes, the most important of which 
was that of Chaibar in Hej. 7, a year marked 
by the embassy sont to Heraclius, then in 
Syria, on his return from the Persian cam¬ 
paign, and by a solemn and peaceful pilgri¬ 
mage to Mecoa—the triumphant entry into 
Mecca in Hej. 8 (a.d. 630), and tho demolition- 
of tho idols of the Caaba—the submission of 
tho Christians of Nedjran, of Ail* on the Red 
Sea, and of Taiof, oto., in Uoj. 9, oallod * the 
year of embassies n>r deputations,' from the 
uumorous deputations which flocked to Mecca 
proffering submission—and lastly in Hej. 10, 
the submission of Hadramout, Yemen, the 
greater part of the southern and eastern pro¬ 
vinces of Arabia— and the Anal solemn pil¬ 
grimage to Meocn. 

“ Whilo, however, there is no groat diffi¬ 
culty in ascertaining the Suras which stand 
in connection with the more salient features 
of Muhammad's life, it is a much more 
arduous, apd often impracticable, task, te 
poiut nut the precise events to which indi¬ 
vidual verses refer, and out of which they 
sprung. It is quite possible that Muhammad 
himself, in a later period of his career, de¬ 
signedly mixed up later with earlier revela¬ 
tions in the same Suras—not for the sake of 
produoing that mysterious style which seems 
so pleasing to the mind of those who value 
truth least when it is most dear and obvieus 
—but for the purpose of softening down some 
of the earlier statements which represent the 
last horn* and awful judgment as immihent; 
and thus leading his followers to continue 
still in the attitude of expectation, and to see 
in his later successes the truth of his earlier 
prediction* If after-thoughts of this kind 
are to bo traced, and they will often strike 


the attentive reader, it then follows that the 
perplexed state of the text in individual Suras 
is to be considored as due to Muhammad 
himself, and we are furnished with a series 
of constant hints for attaining to chrono¬ 
logical aoouraoy. And it may be remarked 
in passing, that a belief that the end of all 
things Was at band, may have tended to 
promote the earlier euooesses of Islam at 
Mecca, as it unquestionably was an argument 
with the Apostles, to flee from * the wrath to 
come.' It must be borne in mind that the 
allusions to contemporary minor events, and 
to the local efforts made by the new religion 
to gain the ascendant are very few, and often 
couched, in terms so vague and general, that 
we are forced to interpret the Koran solely 
by the Koran itself. And for this, the fre¬ 
quent ropetitlons of the same histories and 
the samo sentiments, afford Vnuoh facility: 
and tho peculiar manner in which tho details 
of each history are increased by fre|h traits 
at each recurrence, enables us to trace their 
growth in the author's mind, and to ascertain 
the manner in which a part of the Koran was 
composed. The absence of the historical 
element from the Koran as regards the de¬ 
tails of Muhammad's daily life, may be judged 
of by the faot, that only two of his contempo¬ 
raries are mentioned in the entire volume, 
and that Muhammad's name ooours but five 
times, although he is all the way through 
addressed by the Angel Gabriel as the re¬ 
cipient of the divine revelations, with tho 
word Say. Perhaps such passages as Sura 
ii. 15 and v. 246, and the constant mention of 
guidance, direction, wandering, may have been 
suggested by reminiscenoes of his mercantile 
journeys in ids earlier years." 

Or. Steingass, tho learned compiler of the 
English-Arabic and Arabic-English Diction¬ 
aries (W. H. AllOu A Qo.), has obligingly 
recorded his opinion os follows:— 

Invited to subjoin a few further remarks 
on the composition and style of the Qur’an, 
in addition to the valuable and competent 
opinions contained in the above extracts, I 
can soarcely introduce them better than by 
quoting the striking words of Gbthe, whiohMr. 
Rodwoll places by way of motto on tho reverse 
pf the title pago of his Translation. These 
Words seem to me so much tho more weighty 
snd worthy of attention, as they are uttered 
by one who, whatever his merits or demerits 
in other respects may be deemed to be, indis¬ 
putably belongs to the greatest masters of 
language of all times, and stands foremost as 
a leader of modern thought and the intellec¬ 
tual culture of modem times. Speaking of 
the Qur'an in his West-Oestlicher Divan, he 
says: u However often we turn to it, at first 
disgusting us eaoh time afrosh, it soon at¬ 
tracts^ astounds, and in the end enforces our 
reverenoe . . Its style, in accordance with 

its contents aud aim, is stern, grand, terrible 
—ever and anon truly sublime .... Thus 
this book will go on exeroising through .all 
sges a most potent influence.". 

A work, then, which calls forth so powerful 
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and seemingly incompatible emotions, even in oat the order of the received text. Thus 

the distant reader—distant as to time, and he was made to pass,, roughly speaking, 

still more so as to mental development—a from the later to the earlier Madfnah Sflrahs, 

work whioh not only conquers the repugnance and from these again to the Sflrsbs given at 

with which he may begin its perusal, but Makkah at the various stages which mark 

changes this adverso feeling into astofaishment Muhammad's ministry, whilo he was yet 

and admiration, such a Work must be a won- staying in his irresponsive parent town. In 

derful production of the human mind indeed, other words, he would have proceeded from 

and a problem of the highest interest to the utterances *of tho worldly ruler and law- 

every thoughtful observer of the destinies of giver to those of the inspired Divine, who 

mankind. Much has been said in the pro- bad just succeeded jn laying the foundation- 

ceding pages, to acknowledge, to appreciate, stones of a new religion, under fierce struggles 

and to explain the literary excellencies of the and sufferings, but in obedience to a call 

Qur'&n, and a more or less distinct admis- which, in his innormost heart, he felt had 

sion that Buffon’s mute-quoted saying: “ Le gone out to him, and which he had accepted 

style o’est rhomme,” is nore more justified with awe, humility, and resignation. While, 

turn ever, underlies all these various ver- therefore, in the beginning of his studies, 

diets. We may well say the Qur’ftn is one Gothe may have met with a number of 

of the grandest books evor written, bo- details in the vast structure raised by Mu- 

cause it faithfully reflects the character and hammad which appeared distasteful to the 
life of one of tno greatest men that ever refined scion of the nineteenth century, .bis 

breathed. . ** Sincerity," writes Oarlylt, M sin- interest must have been awakened, his ad- 

oerity, in all senses, seems to me the merit ot miration kindled and kept increasing, the 

the Koran." This same sincerity, this ardour more he became acquainted, through the 

and earnestness in the eearoh for truth, this work itself, with the nature and personality 

never-flagging perseverance in trying to im- of its oreator, and with the purity and exalted 

press it, when partly found, again and again character of the main-spring of his motivos. 
upon Ms unwilling hoarors, appears to me as Those critics, on tho othor hand, who 
the real and undeniable “ seal of prophecy * view the Qur’&n with regard to the ohrono- 

in Mufammad. logical order of its constituents, follow the 

Truth, and above all religious truth, can descending scale in their estimate. Speaking 

only be one. Christianity may duly rejoice in at firei highly—nay, frequently with enthu-. 

the thought that, at the very moment when ' siasm—of tho earlier parts, they complain 
the representative of the greatest Empire of more and more of the growing tediousness and 

the apoient world mockingly or despairingly wearisomeness of the Sflrahs of later origin, 

put forth the question, “ What is truth? " Noldeke, for instauoe, the learned and 
this one eternal truth was about to be written ingenious author of Gtschichte dei Qprdne, 

down with the blood of the Divine Redeemer speaking of the deficiencies in style, Ion- 

in the salvation deed of our race, Christ's guago, and treatment of the subject matter, 

glorious and holy Gospel. But the approaches whioh, in his opinion, characterise the sepond 

to truth are many, and he who devoted all and third period of the Makkan revelations, 

his powers and energies, with untiring pa- and in general the Madinab Sflrahs, pointedly 

Hence and self-denial, to the task of leading terminates his indictment by the sentence, 

a whole nation by one of these approaches, “ if It were not for the exquisite flexibility 

from a coarse and effete idolatry, to the and vigour (efts vngemeine Fetnhnt vnd Kraft) 

worship of the living God, has oertainly a of the Arabio language itself, whioh, how- 

strong claim to our wannest sympathies as a ever, is to be attributed more to the age 

faithful servant and noble champion of truth. in whioh the author lived than to his indivi- 
It is, however, not my intention to dwell duality^ it would scarcely be bearablo to read 

here any longer upon this side ot the ques- the later portions of the Qur’in a second time." 

Hon. FVaise has been bestowed in this work But if we consider Hie variety and hetero- 
oh the Qur'an and its author without stint or gtneousness of the topios on which the Qur’&n 

grudge, and the unanimity of so many dis- touches, uniformity of style and diction can 

Hnguisned voices in this respect will no scarcely be expeoted; on the oontrary, it 

doubt impress the general reader in favour would appear to be strangely out of place, 

of the saored book of the Muhammadans, Let us not forg&t that in the book, as Mu- 

whioh unHl now he may have known only by hkmmad’s newest biographer, Ludolf Krehl 

name. At the same time, it will be notioed (Dae Leben dee Muh&mmed , Leipsig, 1884), 

that no less unanimity prevails in pointing expresses it, “ there is given a complete code 

out the inferiority ot the later portions of the of creed and morals, as well as of the law 

Qur'an in comparison with tho earlier Sflrahs; based thereupon.. There are also the founds- 

a falling off, as it were, from the original Hons laid for every instituHon of an extensive 

poeHeal grandeur and loftiness of its oompo- commonwealth, for instruction, for the ad- 

siUon Into prose and common-place. Gdtne, ministration of justice, for military orgaiqta- 

we have seen, uses such a strong word as tion, for the flnanoes, for a most careful 

disgust, again and again experienced by him legislation for tee poflr: all built up on the 

at the very outtet of its repeated reading. belief in the one God, who holds man's desti- 

Not being an Arabio scholar himself, he nisi-in His hand." Where so many important 

knew the Qur’in only through the translations objeots are concerned, the standard of excel- 

existing at the thus, whioh follow through- lonfie by white ire havo to gaugo the compo- 
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ttHoD of (be Qur'an as a whole moat needa 
vary with the matter treated upon in each 
particular cane. Sublime and chaste, where 
the supreme truth of God's unity is U> be 
proclaimed; appealing in high-pitched strains 
to the imagination of a poetically-gifted 
people, where the eternal consequences of 
man's submission to God's holy will, or of 
rebellion against it, are pioturod; touching 
in its simple, almost crudo, oarnostueas, when 
it seeks again and again onoonragement or 
eonsolatiou for God's messenger, and a solemn 
warning for those to whom he has been sent, 
in the histories of the prophets of old: the 
language of the Qur'fin adapts itself to the 
exigencies of every-day life, when this every¬ 
day life, in its private and publio bearings, is 
to be brought in harmony with the funda¬ 
mental principles of the new dispensation. 

Here, therefore, its merits as a literary 
roduction should, perhaps not be measured 
y some preconceived maxims of subjective 
and ssathetio taste, but by the effeots which 
it produced iu Muhammad's contemporaries 
ana fellow-countrymen. If it spoke so power¬ 
fully and convincingly to the hearts of his 
bearers as to weld hitherto centrifugal and 
antagonistic elements into one compact and 
well-organised body, animated by ideas far 
beyond those which had until now ruled the 
Arabian mind, then its eloquence was porfoct, 
simply booauso it oroated a civilized nation 
out of savage tribes, and shot a fresh woof 
into the old warp of history. 

Noldeke's above-quoted remark, it seems 
to me, raises,, however, u very important 
question. It must, of cour.so, be admitted iliat 
the Arabio language, which is now so greatly 
and deservedly admiral, cannot he attributed 
to Muhamme’ individually, but originated in 
and was at his timo the common property of 
tho Arabic-speaking soction of tlie human 
race, or, more accurately, of its Semitic 
branch, who were then living within the 
I'oninsula and in some of the neighbouring 
countries. But wo may well ask ourselves, 
what would in all probability have bocome 
of this language without Muhammad and his 
Qur'an t This is not at all an idle and 
desultory speculation. It is true the Arabic 
language had already produood numerous line 
specimens of genuine and high-flown poetry, 
but suob poetry was chiefly, if not exclu¬ 
sively, preserved in the memory of the people, 
for tne art of writing was certainly very little 
known, and still less praotised. 

Moreover, poetry is not tantamount to 
literature; it may lead to it, and will always 
form a most essential part of it; but it will 
live on, end perhaps die, in solitary isolation, 
mless it becomes, as it were, as Brahmans 
amy, “ twice-born,” by participating in a lite.- 
rary development of vaster dimensions and a 
morn general ohuractor. Divided among 
themselves Into numerous tribes, who were 
engaged in a perpetual warfare against oach 
cthei, the Arabs, snd with them their various 
dialects, would more and more have drifted 
asunder, poetry would have followed in the 
wake, ana the population of Arabia would 


have broken up into a multitude of clans, 
with their particular bards, whose love- and 
war-songs enterprising travellers of our days 
might now collect, like the popular songs of 
the Kosaks of the steppe, or tne Kaliuukt 
and similar nationalities, vegetating for oen- 
tunes in a more or less primitive state of 
existenoo. 

It seems, thon, that it is only a work of the 
nature of the Qur'an which could develop 
anoient Arabio into a literary language, not¬ 
withstanding tho foot that it hid ulroady 
been admirably hondlod by local poets. As 
this book places the national life of the 
Arabs upou an entirely new basis, giving 
it at the same time a much-needed centre 
and a wondorful power of expansion, it 
became a matter of the utmost importance, 
nay, of urgent necessity, that the content# 
of the volume should be preserved with scru¬ 
pulous uccuracy and (indisputable conformity. 
This again was only possible by fixing upon 
one dialect, which by its recognised excellence 
commended itself to general acceptance, and 
also by establishing s written text. 

But not only by raising a dialect, through 
ita generalization, to (he power of a language, 
ana by rendering the adoption Of writing 
indispensable, has the Qur'&n Initiated the 
development of an Arabio litorature; its 
ooiuposition itself has contributed two factors 
absolutely needful to tills development: It 
has added tt> the existing poetry the origins 
of rhetoric and prose. 

Although the deeidedly poetical character 
of the earlier Shrabs is obvious, they differ 
in two important points from the hitherto 
acknowledged form of poetry, which is that 
of the Qaeidah. This form consists of fails, 
or distiohs, measured by somo variation of 
one of the fifteen Tor sixteen) prinoipal metres, 
and eaoh containing two half-linos, the same 
rhyme running through both liemistiohS of 
the first bait, and through every second one 
of the following. For instauoe: 

1. Qifu. nabki min zikr& habiliin wa-manaili 
Bi-siqti 1-liwa baina 'd-dakhiili wa-bau- 

mall 

2. Fa-tfaiha fa 1-maqrati lam ya<fu ras- 

muhi 

Li-mi nasajSt-ha min junfibin wa- 
shaxn'ali 

which would soan: 

Qifft nab- | ki miu gikra | habibin | vra- 
manzili Ac. 

and belongs to the first variation of the metre 
TawiL 

Emancipating himself from the fetters of 
inetiu, and gradually also. of the uniform 
rhyme, Muhammad created what is now 
called tuf , that is to say, a rhythmical 
prose, iu which tho component parts of a 
period are balanced and cadenced by a vary¬ 
ing rhyme, and of which e.g. the Suratu 1- 
Qiy&mah fcxv.) offers some fair examples: 
aa (5-10):— 

Bal yuridu l-insina lf-yafjura amimeh, 

Tas'alu aiyina yaumu 'l-qiy&mah, 
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Fn-isa bariqa T-baser, 

Wa-l^haMfii 1-qamar 
> Wa-jumi't Vb-NMOua wa '1-qamar 
raqtilu l-insinu yaama’ixin aina 1-mafarr. 

Bui man ohooseth to go astray as to his 
future; 

Ho aakoth, “ When this Day of Rostirroc- 
lion? " 

Wbon the eye-sight shall be dnxxlod, 

And the moon shall he darkened. 

And the son and the moon shall be to¬ 
gether, 

On that day man shall cry, “Whore is 
there a place to fleo to ? w 

And again (22-80): 

Wa-wujflhin yauma’ixin nisirah 
Hi rabbi-hi naxirah, 

Wa-wojithin yaanislain hisirali 
Taxantm an yuf'ala bi-ha faq trail. 

Kalli Isi baUghati 't-taniqiya 
Wa-qlla man r&j 
Wa-ganna annahn '1-flriq 
Wa *l-taffati 's-siqu bl 's-s&q 
Ili rabbi-ka yauma’igini 1-masiq. 

(On that day shall faces beam with light, 
Ont-looking towards their lord; 

And faeos on that day shall he dismsl, 

As if they thought that some calamity 
would therein befall them. 

Assuredly when fie soul shall eomo up to 
tho breast-bone, 

And there shall bo a cry, 11 Who is tho 
magician to restore him t r 
And the man feeieth that the time of hie 
departure u costs, 

And when one leg shall be enlaeed with 
the other, 

To thy Lord on that day shall he be driven 
on.) 

This kind of rhetorfoal style, the peouli- 
arlty of whioh Professor Palmer, in the pas¬ 
sage quoted, p. 528, aptly explains from the 
etymological structure of Arabic, has become 
the favourite model of oratorical and ornate 
language with the later Arabs. It is fre¬ 
quently employed in ordinary narratives, 
such as the tales of the Arabian Nights , 
whenever the oooasion requires a more 
elevated form of speech; it is the nsual 
garb of that class of compositions, which is 
known by the name of Maqkm&t, and eVeb 
extensive historical works, as the Life of 
Timur , by ’Arab Shih, are written in it 
throughout. 

But Muhammad made a still greater and 
mere doeisiv 0 step towards creating a litera¬ 
ture for his people. In (hose &ftrahs, In. 
which bo regulated tho private and public 
life of the Muslim, ho originated a prose, 
which has remained tho standard of classical 
purity ever sinco. 

With regard to this point, howovor, it has 
been stated, seemingly in disparagement of 
the later Arabic authors, that their accepting 
Muhammad’s language as a perfect standard, 
from which no deviation is admissiblo. hss 
lod thorn to adopt an Artificial style, as 
nnnatnral. “AS though Englishmen should 
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still continue to follow Chancer oa their 
model, In spite of the changes whioh their 
language has undergone." But is such a 
parallel justified in facts? In Ei^lish, as 
amongst modem nations in general, the 
written language hss always kept in close 
contact with the spoken languago; tho 
changes which tho former has undergo. 6 
are simply tho registration and legalisation 
bt the change* which in course of time had 
taken place in the latter. Not so in Arabic. 
Prom the moment when, at tho epoch of its 
fullest and richest growth, it was, through 
tho composition of the Qur’&o, invested with 
tho dignity of a literary language, it was, by 
its verv nature, for many centuries to oome, 
precluded from any essential change, whothor, 
this bo considered as an advantage or not. 

The reason for this lies in the first instance 
in the iriliteral character of the Semitic 
roots, referred to by Profoseor Palmor, whioh 
allows such a root to form ono, two, or three 
syllables, according to the pronunciation of 
each letter, With or without a vowoL Lot 
ns take on an example once more the root 
f-r-6 (**>y*)' which oonveys the idea of 
“ beating, and sorves in Arabio grammars, 
like tho <frock nnrno, to form paradigms, by 
way of a wholesome admonition, I suppose, 
to the youthful student. The first of these 
three consonants oan only remain quiescent, 
«.e. vowol-less, if it Is preceded by a vowel, 

as in tho Imperative itrib " boat 

thou,” where the root appears as a mono¬ 
syllable, or in tho aorist ga-?ribu (v^t), 

“ho beats or will boat,” where it takes toge¬ 
ther with tho Qnal u a dissylablo form. If 
we leave tho second *eonsonant qoloscent and 
pronounoe the first with a , we have ?arb^ with 

tho nominative termination earbun 

tho verbal noun “beating" or infinitive “to 
boat." Vocalising both the first letters, wo 
may obtain imrib, the aotlve participle «< boot¬ 
ing,” or furub, plural of tho last mentioned 
sorb , with the nominative termination xaribun 

(s^;U) and furvfon (v>yy^)- If "C read all 

throo consonants with vowols, it may he 

faraha (vy*)* “*** ^ beat," or sarahy 

(V/*)* “ ih ey beat." Taking, again, the 
two*/o r ms samba, “he did beat," and y/. 
xribu y be heats or trill beat," a simple ohango 
of vowele suffices to transform (he aotive 

into the passive; %nrih*i (vy*)> “ho was 

boston." and yuxrabu “ho is beaten 

or will be beaten." Lastly, it must be 
noticed, that the distinction between the two 
fundamental tenses of the Arabic vorb rests on 
the principle that the affix 00 , representing 
tho personal pronouns, aro in the pro! orito 
placed at the end, in th* aorist at the begin¬ 
ning of the root; xamb-noy “we did beat’* 
hut na-rribuy “ wo heat or will bent." 

Krcm all this it will be easily understood 
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that say os# on Uni change in the written Ian 
goagemuei deeply affect the whole system 
of Arabic accidence, and that this language 
will, therefore, naturally be averse to such 
changes. Bat, moreover, this system stands 
In closest connection with and dependence on 
the syntactical structure of the language, 
whioh is equally “ conservative/ If I may 
use this expression, in its fundamental prin¬ 
ciple* The Arabio syntax knows only two 
kinds of sentences ( jumlah ), one called nomi¬ 
nal (uwijroA), because It begun* with a noun, 
the other verbal Q$‘/iy*A), because it begins 
with a verb. Reduced to their shortest ex¬ 
pression, an example of the first would be: 

Zaidun fdribun (»^U 3J)), “ Zaid (is) 

hejtin?,l» °* the second: f armba to (dun 

£*) y£)» “ (there) did beat Zaid/ The 
-constituent parts of the nominal sentence 
whi^h wf would call subjeot and predicate, 
are termed mubtada 9 , * incipient/ and l&abar. 
" report/ meaning that which is enounoed or 
stated of the subject The khabor need not 
be an attributive, as in the sentenoe given 
above, but it play be another clause, either 
nominal or verbal, and if it is the former, its 
ovjn mubtada* admits even of a third clause 
as a second kkabar for its complement The 
subject*of the verbal seatenoe is called agent, 
or JfrU t and, at mentioned before, follows the 
verb, orJPl, in the nominative 

The verb with its agent and jtrih* or 
the subject with its predicate (mubtqddf *nd 
M*bar) t form the essen t ial elements of the 
Arabic sentence. But there are a great many 
accidental elements, called /of foil, •• what is 
superabundant or in excess/ whioh may 
enter Into the composition of a clause, sad 
expand it to considerable length. Such arc 
additional parts of speech expressing the 
various objective relations (dq/‘ ut) In which 
a noun may stand to an active verb, oj the 
condition (ftdl) of the agent at the moment, 
when the action occurred, or oiroumstances 
of thne and place (for/*) aooompanying the 
action, or spedficative distinctions (tamyUt) 
in explanation of what may be vague in a 
noun, or the dependence of one noun upon 
anothor (if a fain or apon a preposition 
(&«/?), or the different kinds of apposition 
(tawabi 1 ) in whioh a noun may be Joined to 
another, either in the subjeot or the predicate, 
and so on. 

All these numerous component parts of a 
fully-developed sentence sre infiueneed 
certain ruling principles ( 'awdmil, or “re- 
ff®®ts "), some merely logical, but most of 
them expressed in words and particles, 
whioh determine tho i‘rd6, that is, the gram- 
matioal inflection of nouns and verbs, and 
bring into play those various vowel-changes, 
of whioh we have above given examplce 
with regard to the interior of roots, and 
whioh. we must now add, apply equally to 
the terminations employed iu dodension 
conjugation. 

The subjeot and predicate, /or inftanoe. 
of the nominal sentence stand originally, 
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as it is natural, both in the nominative* 
There arc, however, certain regents called 
nawdsikbs “effacing ones,” which, like the 
partiole tima, “behold/ change the nomi¬ 
native of the subjeot into the accusative, 
while others, like the verb kdna, “ he was/ 
leave the subjeot unaltered, but plaoe the 
prodioate in the objective case: zaid-un 
furtb-un becomes thus either tnna xaid-an 
zarib-\in, or kana zaid-un zarib^an. 

Again, we have soon that the aorist proper 
oi the third person singular terminates in u 
(vaffib-u). But under the influenoe of one 
olass of regents this vowel changes into a 
(vazrib-a); under that of othars it is dropped 
altogether,* and in both cases the meaning 
and grammatical status of the verb is thereby 
considerably modified. 11 we consider the 
lfrge number of •these governing parts of 
speech—a well-known book treats of the 
° hnhdrod regents/ but other grammarian* 
count a hundred and fifteen and more—it 
will be aeen wnat delicate- and careful 
handling the Arable syntax requirea, and 
how little, scope there is left for the ex¬ 
periments of wilful innovators 
At the tips# of Muhammad this then was, 
apart from some slight dialeotioaldiffercnoes. 
the spoken language of his people He took 
it, so to say, from the mouth of bis interlo¬ 
cutors, but, wislding it with tbs power of a 
nfastsr-miud, he made in the Quriu each a 
com plot© and perfect use of ell its resources 
as to oroate » work that, in the estimation of 
his hearers, appeared worthy to bs thought 
the word of God Himself. 

When a long period of eonquests scattered 
the Arabs to the farthest East uuj to the 
farthest West,' their spoken language might 
.deviate trom its pristine purity, warring over 
unsooented syllables ana droppiiy i~»mtna 
Uops. But the fine idiom of their fore-tatbers, 
as deposited In the Qur’in, remained the 
S&uguage of their prayer and thetr pious 
medjtatton. and thus lived on with thorn, as 
a bond of unity, an object of national love 
and admiration, and a source of literary 
development for all times. 

ai-qur’Inu ’L-‘azim (wum 

<**«). Lit. “The Exalted Beading.” 

A title givqp to the Introductory Chapter of 
tiie Qur’in by Muhammad. (Miskkat, book 
viii. oh. i. pt. L) 

QUEBAN (©Wj*), hit. “ Approach¬ 
ing new.” Hab. |3-|p brim. A term Mad 

In tbe Qur’in and in the Traditions for a 
sacrifice or offering. Surah v. 80: “Truly 
when they (Gain and Abel) offered an offer - 
lap." [saoairio*.] 

QUBfiU ’S-SA'AH (iaUl saJ). 

* bn hour whioh Is near/ A term used for 
the Day of Resurrection and Judgment 

QUSTAWTINIYAH (W*k~J). 

The word used in the Traditions and in Mu¬ 
hammadan history for Constantinople. (See 
Jfadiitu 't-7Vnaiji.) letambul U 
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th* word generally need by modern Hue- 
lima. 

QTJTB (s-Ul). Lit. "A stake, an 

aide, a pitot*’ The highest stage of safest! ty 
amongst Muslim saftiW. A higher position 
than that of ptatfji. Acoording to the /G?M- 
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tkifii % It limit, i qutb M one who hot 
attained to that degree of sanctity whioh* 
is a reflection of the heart of the Prophet 
himself. Qttibu * d-D\n , “ the axis of reli- 

[ ion,” a title given to eminent Muslim divines. 
I 4 QUL] 



ar-RABB (ViM). 4< The Lord/' 

“ The Be Stainer, 9 u The Supporter. 9 A title 
frequently used in the Qnran for the Divine 
Being, a g. 

SQrah iii. 44: “ God ( AltbK) is my Lord 
( Robb ) and your Lord (Rabb)r 
Sflrah xvUi. 18 1 "Our Lord (Rabb) is the 
Lord (Rabb) of the heavens and the earth. 9 

Prom its frequent occurrence in the QnVin, 
it would seem to oocupy the place of the 

Hebrew Jehovah, the Kvjpioy of the 

hXX., the bomirtus of the Vulgate, and the 
Ix)id of the English Bible; but all Muslim 
witters say that whilst Allih is the /asm *t 
ZdU or u Essential name of God. 9 ar*Rubb t 
9 the Lord*. 9 is bat an Imu Sifan , or attri¬ 
bute, of the Almighty. 

Al-Baisiwf, the commentator (p. 6, line 10, 
of Flfkgers edition), says, rabb, in ita 
literal meaning, is * to bring up,' that is, to 
bring or eduoate anything up to its perfect 
standard, by alow degrees, and inasmuch sa 
the Almighty ia He who can bring everything 
to perfection, the word vj)l ar-Rabb, is 
especially applied to God. 9 

It is -the Hebrew ^ Rah, which enters 

into the composition of many names of dig- 
nity and offloe in the Bible. 

In Muslim works of theology, the word 
ocours with the following combination:— 

Rabbit ’b'lstah . Lord of Glory. 

Rabbit Aland* . Lord of the Universe. 
Rabbit 'LArbib . Lord of Lords. 

Rabbit 'l-'lb&d . Lord of (His) Servants. 

The word is also used for a master or 
owner, ay.:— 

Rabbit f d-Dar The Master of the house. 
Rabbit ’/-4r| . A landowner. 

Rabbit . A possessor of property. 

Rabbit A person who pays in 

advance for an article. 

RABBU ’N,NAU‘ (gytt v>i). The 

“ Lord of the Species.’’ An angel wno is said 
to preside vsr the animate and inanimate 
creation rvu Habitat, "vegetable 9 ; tasted- 
wdf, M animal 1 * \Jamadat, “ inanimate 9 (stones, 
earth, Sal. oalled al-*alam% 's-sq/fi, "the 
lower erection,* as distinguished from al- 
Wamn l ‘tfhri, " the heavenly wortd 9 (See 
Qbiyntu ’{-/mytaA) 


babI'U 'l-Actb g-« a-)). 

" The last spring month 9 The fourth month 
of the Muhammadan year, [months.] 

RABI'U ’L-AWWAL Q.J\ 

"The first spring month. 9 The third month 
of the Muhammadan year. [Months*] 

In India, the word rub! 1 is used for spring 
harvest, or crop sown after the rains. 

RACHEL. Arabic JR&hil (Jt**^). 

Hob, Rahel. The wife of Jacob and 

• T 

the mother of Joseph. Not mentioned in 
the Qur’ln, hut the name oeeurs in commen¬ 
taries. 

The English form Racial is * strange, error 
on the part of our translators, who almost 

invariably represent the Hebrtw J7 by the 
letter A The correct form, Rabel, which 
is the form familiar to.Mnslim writers, occurs 
ones in the English Bible, Jer. xxsL 16. 

ab-RAT) ‘ Thunder." The 

title of the xiuth Sfirah of the Qur'in, in the 
14th verse of which the word occurs. " The 
tktmder celebrates his praise. 9 

RADD “ Rejection, repul¬ 

sion, refutation, reply; repeal, abrogation, 
making null and void; sometimes, erasure. 
In Muhammadan law it applies especially to 
the return or surplus of ait inheritance 
whioh remains after the legal portions have 
been distributed among tits sharers, snd 
whioh, in default of a reside ary hair, returns, 
or is to be divided amongst the original 
sharers. 


RADDTJ ’6-SALAM (fAJ\ *). 

The returning et a salutation which is an in¬ 
cumbent duty upon one Muslim to another. 
[salutation, jj 


ar-RAFT (e»V')- “ The Exalter.’* 

One of the ninety-nine names or attributes 
of God. The word occurs in the Qur’ta, 
Sfbrah UL 48 s * When God said, 0 Josus! 1 
will make thee die and will fata Ihm op again 

tamycctr 

RAFI‘ LBN SSABIJ (m>* 

One of .the $afeabah. He waa 
too young to bp present at Badr, but he 
accompanied Muhammad at Uhud and was 
wounded with ar arrow, on whioh oooastbn 
the Prophet said to him, *1 trill adiwsr for 
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you in the. Day of Judgment.” He died At 
al Aladiuah, a. ti. 73, aged ttd. 

BAFIZl Lit . 4< A forttaker.” 

Synonymous with Unfitak (id. liawafiz\ A 
tfnit uveti for a body of soldiers nlio have 
dcifirtod their commander and turned back 
again, applied to a sect of Shrabs who joined 
Zaid the son of 4 AH, the sou of al-Husuiu, 
the seoond son of the Khnhfuh ‘All, who, 
when thoy had submitted to Zaid, demanded 
that ho should abuse Abu Bakr and ‘Umar, 
the first two Kh siifahs of tho Sunnis; bnt 
Zaid retnsed to do bo, for he said, “ Thoy 
were both Waairs of tpy forefather Mnham 
mad.” Upon this they for took the party of 
Zaid, and were called Rajizah. Zaid had 
then only' fourteen faithful companions loft,, 
and he was soon surrounded by al-Hujj&j ibn 
Yusuf, the general of the Imam Ja 4 far’s army, 
and fell at tho head of his brave comps* 
nions, not one of them surviving him 

(2) The term Raji^i is used by Sunni 
Muslims for any sect of Shi 4 aha. 

BAHBANlYAH [monas- 

HCI 8 M.] 

BAHIB (sr*\>), pi. Buhbun. A 

Christian monk. Mentionod iu tho Qur’an, 
Sdrah r. 85: 44 Thou wilt find tho nearest in 
Ioto to those who boliovo to bo those who 
say, 4 Wo are Christians 9 ; that is, because 
lhero Are amongst them priests (uiszisin) and 
monks (ndhm), sod because they are not 
proud.” [monastioism.] 

ftAHlL Lit . 44 That wjiich 

is fit for travelling.'* A small book-stand 
made to as to fold up for convenience in 
travelling, but now generally uted as a bo«k- 



atand in. mo^quos and Muslim schools to 
support tho Qur’au ami other books as the 
student reads his lesson from thorn. They 
are also used in private dwolliugs. 

ak-BAHTM “Tllft Com¬ 

passionate.” One of the ninoty-nine names or 
att ribuieH of God. It generally occurs in 
conjunction with the attribute or- e.g, 
Qui’an, Surah ii. 168: 44 Tho Merciful, The 
Compassiousto.” [kaimam.] 

RAH MAH Heb. DJT> riham 

*• Mercy, cempassion.” The attributo of mercy 
is frequently dwelt upon in the Qur'an, e.p. :— 
Suvah vii. 64 : 44 Tho mercy of God is nigh 
unto thoso who do wo)L” 

Surah x. 66: 44 A guidance and a meroy to 
believor*.” 

SOrsli vi. 1.18: 44 Thy Lonl is the rich one, 
full of compassion.’ 1 


raMna 

Ar-Baiman, “ The Mweifal,” in ono ot the 
chief attributes of the Almighty. 

ak-BAHMJLN 

rakiun, “ The Merciful. 4 One of tho ninety- 
nine names or Attributes ot God. It generally 
occurs in conjunction with tho attribute ur-Rb- 
6i«, e,g. Qur’an, Surah it 160: 44 Tour God is 
one Qod. There is no god but He, the Merci¬ 
ful, the Compassioiiuto." It also occurs in the 
initial formula, placod at the coinmoncemont 
of each Surah, with the exception of the ixth, 
44 In the name of Ood, the Merciful, tho Coin- 
pausionate " 

Al-llaisawi says that ar-Rahman is a more 
oxulted attribute than ur-Rabiu^ bee a u so it 
not duly contains dve letters whilst Rabun 
only has four, but it expresses that universal 
attribnto of merry which tho Almighty ex¬ 
tends to all mankind, the wioked and the 
good; believers and unbelievers. 

BAHN Pledging or pawn- 

iiig. A legal term which signifies the deten¬ 
tion of a thing on account of a claim which 
may bo arswered by means of that thing; as 
in the case of debt. This practice of pawn¬ 
ing and pledging is Lawful in Islam, for it is 
related that the Prophet, in a bargain with a 
Jew for grain, gave bin coat of mail iu pledge 
for the payment. It is also said in the 
Qur’tn, S&rah ii. 266: 44 Let pledgee be 
taken.” The word is used in the Qur’an in 
its plural form, nAd* (For further infor¬ 
mation on the subject of Pawning, see Ha¬ 
milton’s Hidayok, voL iv. p. 166.) 

RAIHANAH * A Jowo&a 

whose husband had been cruelly murdered 
in the massaoro of the Baud Quraigah. Mu* 
hammed offered to marry her if she would 
embrace Islam; bnt she refused to forsake 
tho faith of her forefathers, and consented to 
become his conoubine instead of hie wife. 

BAIN. Arabic malar (jl**), Heb. 

Motor, Mentioned [ip tho Qur’ku as 

one of God'e speoial mercies. Surah viL 66; 

44 He it is who sends forth the wind# as 
heralds before Hu uttreg ; until wheu they 
lift tho heavy* cloud • which We drive to a 
dead laud, and sofyd down thereon water, aud 
bring forth therewith every bin A pi fruit.” 

Prayers for rain are called &Uatu '1-Ittisqi 
and consist of two rak 4 ah praysrp. Anas 
saya that on one occasion they were caught 
in the rain, and the Prophet took off his gar¬ 
ment until he got wet, and they said, 44 O 
Prophet, why have you done this t" lie re- 
plied, 44 This is freefe rain, from our Lord." 

( Muhkdt , book Iv. ch. liii.) 

BA'INi (W«), A word the U66 

of which is forbidden in iho Qur'an, Sdrah 
ii. 96: 44 O yo .who believol say not to tho 
Apostlo 4 R&tmi’ (i.c. »Look at ua but 
euy, Umuma' (i.e. ‘Regard ua ).” Those 
two words have both the some signification: 
but Muhammad had a groat aversion to the 
use of the word ra ina, because it bad also a 
bad motuiiug in Hebrew (boo al-Bai**wi, in 
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oca), •Hading, parbapt, to tbo Htbrow verb 
rna*, which signifies “ to be mischievous j 
or bad.” 

RAINBOW. Arabic qau$u qutak 
(t>* Heb. iltfp keiheth. Lit. 

44 The bo jr of mail j colours.^ Not mentioned 
in tho Qur*&n, bat in the Traditions. In the 
book entitled atyNihayuh, it is said that 
Muhammad forbade his people calling the 
rainbow qauzu quzab* becuaso qvrah is one of 
the names of Satan (one who can assume 
many characters hi’ order to tempt the sons 
of men). He enjoined them to oaii it Q>u *u 
* Hah , God’s bow,** hocausc l»y it God h*6 
promised to protect the world ft oni a second 
deluge. (Mqjmttu '(-Bihar, vol. ii. p. 142.) 

The Persians call it KatHon-i-Buttum, “ the 
bow of Rust urn.” (See Muntaha *l-'Arab, in 
loco.) 

RATTAN Lit: 44 One whose 

thirst is quonohed ” The gate of Paradise 
through which, it is said, the observers of 
the month of Ramazan will enter. It Is men¬ 
tioned in the Traditions ( Mithkat> book ?i. 
oh. vii. pi 1), but not in tho Qur'ftn. 

RATTAN IBN al-WALTD (y» ^ 
•VjJjM). The King of Egypt in tho 
time of Joseph. . (See. ai-Baiziwi on Suratu 
Tfteuf In the Qur*ik 

RAJAB (w+s). Lit. 44 The ho- 

uoured month.** Toe seventh month of the 
Muhammadan wear. So ealled because of the 
honour In which it was held In the “ Timo of 
Ignorance,*' «.«. before Isl&in. It is called 
Rajalnt Mu tar, because the Mu$ar tribe 
honoured it more than any other month. 
(mojrtbs.] 

RAJ 4 AH “Restitution.” 

Receiving back a wife who has been divorced, 
l*efore the time has fully elapsed when tho 
divorce must of necessity take place. In 
other words, the continuance of the marriage 
bond. (Hidiyak, to!, i. p. 289.) 

RAJlM ((**))> Lit. 44 Qne who is 

stoned.** A namo given to Satan ih the. 
Qur’an, SSrah Hi. 81: U I have called her 
Mary, and I seek refuge in Thee for her and 
for her seed from Satan, the pelted one (ifin 
cuk-Shaitani'r-Mafimi ). 

Muhammad taugl.t that the devil and his 
angels listen at tho gates of heaven for 
•crape of information regarding the things of 
futurity, at»% when deteetod by the angels of 
heaven they are pelted with shooting stars. 
Abraham it a]so said, to have driven thp 
devil away by pelting him with stones, which 
legend is expressod in the throwing stonoe 
at the pillars at Mini, [pilgrimage.] 

RAJM » ))- “ Lapidation.” 

[STOKUfO TO DEATH. ] 

RAK 4 AH (J*fj). From Jlultu^ 44 to 

bow, lo prostrate one's selfT . sortion of 
tho Muhammadan daily prayers. [prayers,] I 


RAMAZAN ( a u.,), The ninth 

month of tho Muhammadan year, which is 
observed as a strict fast from dawn to sunset 
of each day in the month. Tho word Return- 
tan is derived from ramz, “ to bum.** Tho 
month it laid to have boon so callod oitlior 
bocaute it used (before tho change of tho 
calendar) to occur in the hot season, or .be¬ 
cause the month’s fast is supposed to burn 
away the sins of men. (Ghiyatn 'l-LuyAah, i,% 
Inch.) 

Toe observance of this month is one of tho 
five pillars of practice in tho Muslim religion, 
audits excellence is much oxtolled by Mu¬ 
hammad, who said that during Ramadan 
“the gates of Paradise are open. and the 
gates of hell are shut, and the dovils nro 
chained by tho leg, and only tlio*o who 
obaervo it will be permitted to enter at the 
ate of heaven calld Raiyta.” - Those who 
eep the fast “ will be pardoned all their 
past venial sins.** (Mizhkdt, book vii. oh. i. 
pt 1.) 

The express injunctions regarding the ob¬ 
servance of this month Ere given in the 
Qur’ih, Sflrah ii 179-184:— 

41 0 believers I a Fast is proscribed to you 
as it was prescribed to those beforo you, that 
ye may fear God, for oertain days. But ho 
among you who shall be sick, or on a joumoy, 
*Ml fast that same. number of ether dAys: 
and as fot those who are able to ktep it and 
yet break it, the expiation of this shall l«e 
the maintenance of a poor man. And he 
who of his own accord porformoth a good 
work, shall derive good from it: and good 
shall it bo for you to fast~- if ye know it As 
to the month Ramafln In wldch tho Qur’En 
was sent down to be man's guidance, and an 
explanation of that guidance, and. of that 
illumination, as soon as any one of yad 
obsefveth the moon, lot him set about the 
fast; but he who is sick, or upon a jour Coy. 
shall fast a Jiko number of othor days. Goa 
wisbeth you easo. but wisboth not your dis- 
eomfort, and that, you fulfil the number of 
days, and that you glorify God for his gui¬ 
dance, and that yon be thankful. And whon 
ujy servants ask thee concerning me, then 
will 1 be nifch unto them. J will answer the 
cry of him that crietb, when he crieth unto 
me: but let them hearken unto me, and 
believe in me, that they may proceed aright. 
You are allowed op tho night of the fast to 
approach your wives: they are your garment 
and ye are their garment. God knoweth that 
ye defraud yourselves therein, so He turncth 
unto you and forgiveth youl Now, there¬ 
fore, go in upto them with full desire for that 
which God hath onlainod for you; and eat 
and drink until ye can discern a whito thread 
from a black thread by the daybfeak: then 
fast strictly till night, and go not* in unto 
them, but rather pass the timo in tho Mosques. 
These are the bounds set up by God i there* 
fore como not near them. Thus God makoth 
His signs clour to, xpen that they iny fear. 
Him.’* 

From the preceding voiwqs ii will Its soon 
that* fast dues net coiaineocc ifut II some Mua- 
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lim is able to slate that he ha* aeon the no* 
moon. If the sky bo over-clouded and the 
moon oannot be aeon, the fast begins upon 
the completion of thirty days from beginning 
of the previous month. 

It must be kept by every Muslim, except 
the sick, the infirm, and pregnant women, or 
women who are nursing their children. Young 
children, who have not reached the ago of 
puberty, are exempt,, and 'also travellers on 
a journey of more than three days.* In the 
oase of a-sick person or traveller, the month's 
fast must be kept as soon as they are able to 
perform it. This act is oalled Qafd*, or 
expiation. 

The fast is extremely rigorous and morti¬ 
fying, and when the Rama*an happens to fall 
in the summer and the days are long, the 
prohibition even to drink a drop of water to 
slake the thirst is a very great hardship. 
Muhammad speaks of this religious exercise 
os “easy* (Qur'an; Sfirah iL 181), as most 
probably it was when compared with the 
ascetio spirit of the times. Sir William Muir 
{Life of MahdwAt, voL iii. 49) thinks Mu¬ 
hammad did not foresee that, when he 
changed the Jewish intercalary year for the 
lunar year, the fast would become a griovous 
burden instead of an easy one; but Muham¬ 
madan lexicographers say the fast was 
established wliou the month occurred in the 
hot season (sob Ghiyaiu H-Lughak). 

During the month of Ramaf&n twonty 
additional rahdki, or forms of prayer, are 
repeated after the night-prayer. These are 
called TardwUn. 

Devout Muslims seclude themselves for 
some time in the Mosque during this month, 
and abstain from all worldly conversation, 
engaging themselves in the reading of the 
Quriftn. This seclusion is callod Ptikaf. 
Muhammad is said to have usually observed 
this custom in the last ton days of Rumat&n. 
The Lailatu ’ l-Qpdr , or the “ night of power," 
is said by Muhammad to be either on the 
twenty-first, twenty-third, or twenty-fifth, or 
twenty-seventh, or twenty-ninth of the month 
of Ramazan. The exact date of this solemn 
night has not been discovered by any but the 
Prophet himsolf,and some of the Companions, 
although the learned doctors believe it to be 
on tho twenty-seventh of this night Mu¬ 
hammad says in the QurJfin (Suratu '1- 
Qadr):— 

u Verily we have caused it (the Qur'an) to 
descend on the night of power. 

And who shall teach thee what the night 
of power is ? 

The night of power oxcelleth. a thousand 
months; 

Therein doscend the angels and the spirit 
by permission 

Of their Lord in every matter; 

And all is peaoe till the breaking of the 
morn." 

By these verses the oommentator Husain 
understands that on this night the Qur'ftn 
came down entire in one volume to the lowest 
heaven, from whenoe it was revealed by 


Gabriel in portions, as the occasion required 
Tho excellences of this night are said to be 
innumerable, and it is believed that during it 
the whole animal and vegetable kingdom bow 
in humhlo adoration to the Almighty, and the 
waters of the sea become sweet in a moment 
of time 1 This night is frequently confounded 
with tho Skab-i-tkarat, but even the Quriin 
itself is not quite olear on the aubjeet, for in 
Sfirah xliv. 1 it reads, 44 By this olear book. 
Bee on a blessed night have we sent it down, 
for we would warn mankind, on the night 
wherein all things are disposed in wisdom." 
From which it appears tnat “the blessed 
night," or tne Lailatu ' Umubdrakak , is both the 
night of reoord. and the night upon which 
the Qur'an came down from heaven, although 
the one is the twenty-seventh day of Ramas&n 
and tho other the fifteenth of 8ha 4 ban. 

M. Geiger identifies the Ramadan with the 
fast ef the tenth (Levitious xxiii. 27 ); but it 
is probable that the fast of the Tenth is iden¬ 
tical with the 'Ashurff, not only because the 
Hebrew Asur, 44 ten," is retained in the title 
of that Muhammadan fast, but also because 
there ia a Jewish tradition that creation began 
upon the Jewish fast of the Tenth, which 
coincides with the Muhammadan day, 'Ashura' 
being regarded as the day of creation. More¬ 
over, the Jewish Aafir and the Muslim 4 Ashura' 


are both fasts and days of affliction. It is 
more probable that Muhammad got his idea 
of a thirty days' fast from the Christian Lent. 
The observance of Lent in the Eastern Ohuroh 
was exceedingly strict, both with regard to 
the nights as woil as tile days of that season 
of absunenoe; but Muhammad entirely re¬ 
laxed tho rules with regard to tho night, and 
from sunset till the dawn of day the Muslim 
is permitted to ludulge in any lawful plea¬ 
sures, and to feast with his friends; conse¬ 
quently large evening dinner-parties are usual 
in ths nights of the Ramazan amongst the 
better classes. This would be what Mu¬ 
hammad moant when he said, “God would 
make the (sat an ease and not a difficulty," 
for, hot withstanding its rigour in the day¬ 
time, it mast be an easier observance than 
the Strict fast, observed during Lent by the 
Eastern Christians of Muhammad's day. 

Ths following sayings of Mohammad re¬ 
garding tho fast of Ramatfn are found in 
the Traditions (see MUhkat % Am bio Ed., 
Kitdbu >-{*< 0 * 1 ). 

44 Tho difference between our fast and that 
of the people of the book (*.«. Jews and Chris¬ 
tians) lb eating only before the first dawn of 
day (and not afterwards)!” 

44 Keep not the fast till you. see the new 
moon, and if the moon be hidden from you 
by oloudsi oount the days.” And in one tra¬ 
dition it la thus :— u A month Is twenty-nine 
nights, then keep not the fist till you soe the 
new moon, which, if she be hid from you by 
olouds, then complete thirty days." 

44 When the-darkness of the night advances 
from the west and the day departs from the 
east, and the sun sets, than the keeper of the 
fast may begin to eat.” 

44 There are tight doors in Paradise, and 
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one is called Raiyfei, by which only the 
keepers of the fast shall enter.* 

* when the month Ramaf&n arriree the 
doors o! Heaten are opened* (in another 
tradition it is said, the dOors of Paradise are 
openod), M and the doors of hell aro shut, and 
tne derils are ohainod * (In one tradition it is 
said, the doors of God’s mercy are opened). 

“The person who fasts in the month of 
Ramas&n on account of belief in God and in 
obedience to His command, shall be pardoned 
of all his past sins, and the person who ears 
the night prayers of the Ramafin shall be 
pardoned all his past sins, and the person 
who says the prayers on the Lailatn 1-Qadr 
with faith and the hope of reward shall be 
pardoned of all his past sins.* 

“If a keeper of fast does not abandon 
lying. God cares not about his leering off 
eating and drinking.” 

“ There are many keepers of faat who gain 
nothing by fasting hot thirst, and there are 
many risers np at night and performers of 
prayers who gain nothing by their rising bnt 
wakefulness.” 

RAMTU ’L-JTMAR (,W^ 

The throwing of pebbles at the pillage, or 
Jnmreh, at Makkah. A religions ooremony 
during the Pilgrimage, [filorimaob.] 

RAQABAH (M ; ). Lit. “The 

Neok ” i pi. riqab. A term used ip the Qnr’ftn 
for a oaptire slare. Sftrah ir. 94: “ Who- 
soerer lulls a belierer by mistake, then let 
him free a hollering neok. 

The word Is used in India for an enclosed 
area of'land. (See Wilson’s Qhsoarg nj 
Indian Terms.) 

( s « s ly ^ ). H The 
Watcher orer.” One of the ninety-nine names 
or attributes of the Almighty. The word 
occurs in the Qur'an, e.g. Sflrah ir. 1J “ Verily 
God doth watch orer yon.” 

▲r-RAQIM (^11). A word 

which occurs in the Qur’an, Sflrah xriii 0: 
“ Hast thon reckoned that the Fellows of the 
care and the Raofm were a wonder amongst 
oar signs!” Tne commentators are not 
agreed as to the meaning of this word. The 
Jalfilto say, it was a brass plate or stone- 
table, on whieh the names of the Fellows of 
the Care were written. The Kam&lftn say 
it was either the name of the dog which be¬ 
longed to the young men, or of the rail*} in 
which the ofcYe was situated. 

ar-RASH ID •• The 

Rightly Directing.” One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. The word occurs 
onoe in the Qur’an, not it is not there used 
for the Almighty. See Sarah xl. 80: “la 
there not among yon one who can rightIn 
direct f ”* 

RASM pi. Rurum. Lit. 

“ That which is stamped or seated. Accord¬ 
ing to the Qfhniu 9 it is a rery ancient word 
used in Arabia before the days of the Pro¬ 
phot lor custom and law, the anoient records 


| of the people being entitled Rawashn (aq^Yx ). 
It is a word whieh is rery common in Hin¬ 
dustan for the customs and usages of the 
people. 

ab-RASS A word whioli 

oconrs twloe In the Qur'An, the moaning of 
which is uncertain. 

Sflrah xxr. 40: “ The people of ‘Ad, and 
ftamfld, the people of the Rats." 

Sflrah L 12: “ Before them the people of 
Noah and the fellows of the Rats and $amftd 
and ‘Ad and Pharaoh, called the Apostles 
Kara” 

According to tbs commentators al-Jalilin, 
It is the name of a well near Midian. Some 
take it to be the name of a town in Yamfl- 
mah. 


RASUL (Jhj), pi. Rural. “An 

Apostle.’* A title .specially applied . to Mu¬ 
hammad, bnt used also for all Prophets who 
brought inspired hooka [pbofubt.] 

RATL, RITL (Jt/). (1) A certain 

thing which one weighs. A weight or mea- 
(See The Afumrib of al-MuLarriti t in 


■WS. low A no mua/ino qj w-iBN|EOmti. in 
loco. (2) Thnt whioh it chaste. (See the 
rant V-*Arib, in loco 

(1) According to the standard of Baghdad, 
a. weight of 12 ounces, and as a measure of 
oapadty, a pint. (Lane's Arabic Dietionary.) 
Mahammad used to gire a raff of silrer as a 
marriage present, whioh has giren rise to the 
expression, As-sunnaiu f\ \ nikdbi riflm 
(JL) J aju-Ti;. Professor Wilson 

■ays that at Bombay the.ratal is equal to 86 
Surat mpeee, and* in the Red Sea the rottolo, 
as it is corruptly called, reries from 10 to 20 
ounoes aroiranpois. 

(%) A boy not haring arrired at puberty. 

(8) An aged iu*n. 

ab-RA’UP (vJ^l). “The Kind.” 

One of the ninety-nine names or attribute* of 
God. It occurs frequently in the Qur’an, e.y. 
Sflrah :i. 188: “God Is kind and merciful 
with, mankind.” 


ar-RAUZAH (JUjpR). Liu “The 
Garden.” The garden (n whioh is situated 
the tomb of Muhammad at al-Madinah. The 
name is also giren to the tomb itself by some' 
writers. 


RAVEN. Arabic gRurdb 

Heh. *oteb. Mentioned once in the 

Qnr’in, 8flrah r. 84: “ Am 1 too helpless to 
beoome like tills raren and hide' my brother's 
shame.” The raren is not lawful food ac¬ 
cording to the Muslim law. (Dwrru 'l-Mu^k* 
for, roL ir. p. 828.) 

RAWA 0%)). A Persian word f$r 

that whioh Is lawful, [law.] 

ar-RAZZAQ («, “ The Pro- 

rider with Food.” One of the ninety-nine 
naiuus or attributes of God. It occurs in the 
Qur’an once. Sflrah 1i. 58: “ Verily God; 
j He is the Provider 
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REBEL. Arabic bag hi (^b), pi. 

bughflt A logal term for a person, or a body 
of people, who withdrew themselvos from 
obedieneo to the rightful Ixu&in. In ceee of 
rohellion, the Imam must first cell the rebels 
to hie Allegiance and show them what is * 
right, and if they refuse to obey, he must 
u*o force of arms. ( Hiddyah , vol. ii. 248.) 

RECORDING ANGEL8, The. 

[K1KAMU *L-KtTlBIN.] 

RED 8EA. Arabic al-Bahru 7- 
Ahmar Mentioned in 

the Qur'an as al-Babr, u the Sea.” 

Surah i. 47 : “ Whon wo divided for you tht 
and saved you and drowned Pharaoh's 
people.” 

Surah x. 90: « And Wo brought the Chib 
dren ot Israel across Me atn " 

In Muhammadan works it is known as the 
/&M'*u 7 -Qm/*vw, or Qftlzam. Jalalu f d-Din, 
tho commentator, says the town of Qukum is 
the same as Allah (the Bleth of the Bihlb, 
Dout ii. 8), a town at tho beAd of the Arabian 
Gulf. The Alkova of Strabo (xvl. p. 768). 

It is refeiTod to in the Qur’fcn, Sarah vii. 168 : 

“ Ask them about tho city which stood by 
the sou.” Eluth was at ono tiino a place of 
importance, bat it has now beoomo quito in¬ 
significant. 

RELIGION. The religion of 

Muhammadans is called Islam and 

tho laws of God £>hari*ah (&*£*&). There aro 

three words usod by Muslim writers for the 
word religion, namely, Din, Mil/ah, and 
Muthab. In the Kitdbu 7- Ta'rifal, tho dif¬ 
ference between theso words is as follows - 
(^*^) i® used for religion as it stands 

in relation to God, c.g. Dmu 7/oA,“ tho reli¬ 
gion of God.” 

Milbth (&•), as it stands in relation to 
tho Prophet or lawgiver, e.y. Millatu Ibrahim , 
‘Mho religion of Abraham,” or Millatu V- 
It/isifl , “ the Prophets religion.” 

Ma\hah as it stands in relation 

to tho decisions of the Mujtahidun , aq. 
Muzhabu Abi Ilanilah, 

The expression i)m, howevor, is of general 
application, wliitst hlillah and Mughal aro 
restricted iu their use. [islam.J 

RELIGIOUS DUTIES, The per- 

fonnance of. Strictly according to Muham¬ 
madan law, it is not lawful to accept any 
remuneration for the performance of religious 
duties. But these injunctions’are now totally 
disregarded, and fees are taken for almost 
.every religions duty performed by an Imam. 

The teaobing of tho Hiddyah on the subject 
is ns follows:— 

‘* It is not lawful to accept a roooiuponap 
.for summoning the people to prayers, or for 
tho performance of a pilgrimage, or of the 
duties of an Imam, or for teaching the Koran, 
or the law; for it is a gonoral rule, with our 
doctors, that no rooomponse can be rocohed j 
foi the performance or sny duty purely of a j 
religious nature According to 'Sbafei, it ’is * 


allowed to recoivo pay for the performance 
of any religions duty which is hot required 
of tho hireling in virtue of a divine ordinance, 
as this ie only Aecopting a recompense for a 
certain servico; and as the acts above de- 
soribod are not ordained npon tho hireling, 
it is consequently lawful to receive a recom¬ 
pense for them. The argument* of our 
doctors upon this point are twofold. Firet, 
the prophet has said, * Read the Koran, but 
do not recoivo any recompense for so doing *; 
:>ud ho also directed Othmau-bin-Abeeyos, 
that if he were appointed a Mawxin (a cryer 
to prayer] he should not take any wages. 
Secondly, where an act of piety ie performed, 
it springs solely from the performer (whenoe 
regard is had to bis competency), ana eonse- 
sequently ho is not entitled to any recompense 
from another, as in the oases of fasting or 
prayer. A teacher of the Koran, moreover, 
is incapable of instructing another in it, hot 
by means of qualities existing in his scholar, 
namely, capacity and docility, and therefore 
undertakes a thing tho porformanoe of which 
does not depend upon himself, whioh is conse¬ 
quently invalid. Somo of our modem doctors, 
however, hold it lawful to receive wages for 
teaching tho Koranr in tho present age, be¬ 
cause an indifference lias takon plaro with 
resnoot to religion, whonoo if people were to 
withhold from paying a rooompuuso for in- 
struotion in tljo sacred writings, they would 
in tiino be disregarded;—and decrees pass 
accordingly. 

“ It is not lawful to receive wages for 
singing or lamentation, or for any other 
species of public exhibition, as this is 
taking a recompense for an act whioh is of 
a criminal nature, and aots of that nature 
do not entitlo to a rooomponse in virtue of 
a contract.” 

RE-MARRIAGE. Re-marriage 

may take place with the 'divorcer before or 
after the completion of the Hddah, provided 
only the first Or socond sentence of divorce 
has been pronounced, but it cannot take place 
aftor a three-fold divorce Until the divorood 
wife is married to another man and is 
divorced by him after the second marriage 
has been consummated. This is both Bonn! 
aud Shi*ab law. (Tat/w Law Lecturet .) 

A widow esn marry again at the expira¬ 
tion of four months and ten days after the 
death of her former husband. There is no 
restriction as to tho period for a widower. 

RENTAL. Arabic ijdrah (I,VI). 

[lllltB. | 

REPENTANCE. Arabic faubak 
(**/)• Lit . “The turning of the 
heart from sin.*\ (An-Nawhwfs Commentary 
on Mua/im, vol. ii. p. 854.) It is frequently 
enioined in the Qur'an, t.y. j— 

Small iv. 20: “If they repent and amend 
Jet them be. Verily, God is he who relenteth. 

II* ia merciful." 

flfiiwh xxlv. 82 r “Be ye wbally tnmed to 
Gud, O ye believer*. him! it ahull he well with 
you.” 
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Sfirah ut. 71 r 44 Whoso hath repented end 
bath done what is right, he verily it is who 
tnrneth to God with a true conversion.” 
[PAKOON.j 

BESIDUARIES. Arabic *afabah ! 

pL i afab&t . According to Mu- 

lifliinidin law, rtsidnaries in their own 
right are divided into four classes:— 

71) The offspring o! the deceased. 

(2) The ascendants (such as father, grand* 
fattier,' 60 .). 

(3) The offspring of his father, via. the 
brothers and their descendants. 

(4) - The offspring of his grandfather. 
(Sycd Ameer All’s Personal Law, p. ♦».) [nf- 
■KnrtANon.] 

RESIGNATION. The literal 

meaning of Islim is a state or condition in 
wbioh a believer becomes “ resigned " to the 
will of God, a 44 Muslim ” being ono who is 
M resigned.” But in the Qur’ftn, the grace of 
resignation is more frequently expressed by 
the word #« 6 r, 14 patience,” s.p. SQrab ii. 160: 
u Give good tidings to the patient, who when 
there falls on them a calamity, say, 4 Verily 
we are God's and verily to Him do we 
return.'" 

The Word Ths/lm. whioh the compiler of 
the Kitabu 'f- To'rlfat says means to place 
one's nsck under the commands of God, seems 
to express the English word 44 resignation." 

It occurs in the Qur’itii, Sfirah iv. 68 : 

44 They submit with submission." 

The author of the AQlaq-i-Jalati says 
Tasftm is to 44 acquiesce in and receive with 
satisfaction (although, perhaps, repugnant to 
the inclination) the commands o f God,” as 
exemplified in the verst above quoted. 

Rif a *. is also a word *blcb expresses re¬ 
signation, and is defined as &ing pleased with 
the inevitable decreet of God, whatever they 
may he. 

RESURRECTION. Belief in al 
uavmu 'l-ihhir (/.» ,**11), “the 
L**t Hay," la an article of the Muhammadan 
Faith. The terms used in the Qur'ftn are— 

Yaumu V-QiyamaA ,« Day of Standing up " 
(Sfirah U. 79). ^ V 

Yaumu t-Fa?l, 41 Day of Separation" 
(S&rah Ixxvii. 141 

Yaumu V- Hi tab, 14 Day of Reckoning " 
(SOrab tl. 28). 

Yaumu 7 Ba't, 44 Day of Awakoning” 
(Sfiroh xxx. 56). 

Yaumu 'd-Din, 44 Day of Judgment 1 ! 
(Surah i 8 ) ' 

Al- Yaumu l-AfuMl, 44 The Encompassing 
Day " (Sfirah xi. 861 
At-S&ak , 44 The Hour” (Sfirah viti. 186). 

There are very graphic descriptions of tho 
Last .Day in the poetical Sfirah* of the 
Qortn. The five following belong to an 
early period in Mu^emmadV mission 
Sfirah lxxr.:— 

4 ‘ It needeth not that I swear by the day of 
tho Res it r root ion, i 

Or that l swear by the *eir*cctising soul. I 


Thinketh man that wa shall not re-unite 
his bones ? 

Aye I his very finger tips are ws able 
evenly to replace. 

But man chooseth to deny what is before 
him: 

He asketh, r When this day of Resurrec¬ 
tion?’ 

But when the eye shall bo dazzled, 

And when the moon shall be darkened, 

And the sun and the moon shall be to¬ 
gether, 

On that day man shall ery , 4 Where is there 
a place to flee to ? * 

But in vain—there is no refuge— 

With thy Lord on that day shall be the. sole 
asylum. 

On that day shall man bo told of all that ha 
hath done first arid last; 

Tea, a man shall be the eye-witness against 
himself: 

And even if be' put forth his plea . . . 
(Move not thy tongne In haste to /allow and 
matter thin revelation : 

For we will see to the collecting and the 
recital ef it; 

But tfhen we have recited St, then follow 
tbou the recital. 

And, verily, afterwards it shall be ours to 
make it cletr to thee.) 

Ayo, but yo love the transitory, 

And ye neglect the life to como. 

On that day shall faces beam with light, 
Outlooking towards their Lord ; 

And faces on that day shall be dismal, 

As if they thought that somo great calamity 
would befall thorn. 

Ayo, when (ht tout shall com© up into tbo 
throat, 

And thoro shall bo a crv. 4 Who hath a 
oharm that can restore him ? ’ 

And tho man feoleth that tho time of hi* 
departure is oomo, 

And when one leg shall be laid over the 
other, 

To thy Lord on that day shall ho be driven 
on; 

For he believed not, and he did not pray, 
But ho called the truth a lie and turned his 
baek, 

Then, walking with haughty mien, rejoined 
his people. 

That Hour is nearer to (hoe and noaror, 

It h ev©r nearer to thee and nearer still. 
Thinketh man that ho shall bo left su¬ 
premo? 

Was be not a mere embryo ? 

Then ho became thick blood of whioh God 
formed him aud fashioued him; 

And made him twain, male aud .female. 

Ia not He powerful enough to quieken tho 


Sfirah lxxxi. 1*19;— 

44 When the sun shall bo folded up. 

And when the stars shall fall* 

And whan the mountains shall bo set iu 
motion, 

And when tho sbe-rimicln shall bo aban¬ 
doned, 

68 
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And when (he wild beasts shall be gathered 
together, 

And when the seas shall boil. 

And when souls shall be paired with their 
bodies , 

And when the femalo child that had been 
bnried elite shall be asked 
For what crime she was put to death, 

And when the loaves of the Book shall be 
unrolled. 

And when tbo Heaven shall be stripped 
away, 

And when Hell shall be made to blaze, 

And when Paradise shall be brought near, 
Every soul shall know what it hath pro¬ 
duced. 

It noeds not that I swear by the stars of 
retrograde motion, 

Whioh move swiftly and hide themselvee 
away. 

And by the oight when it eometh darkening 
on, 

And by the dawn when it brighteneth. 

That this is the word of an illustrious 
Messenger/’ 

Surah lxxxii.:— 

4 

When the Heaven shall oleave asunder, 

And when the stars shall disperse, 

And when the seas phall be commingled, 
And when the graves shall be turned upside 
down, 

Each soul shall reoogmzo its earliest and 
its latest aotions. 

0 manl what hath misled thee against thy 
generous Lord, 

Who hath created (bee and moulded thee 
and shaped thee aright ? 

In the form which pleased Hnn hath He 
fashioned thee. 

Even so; hot yo treat the Judgment as a 
lie. 

Yet truly there are guardians over you— 
Illustrious recorders— 

Cognizant of your actions. 

Surely amid delights shall the righteous 
dwell , 

But verily the impure in Hell-firo: 

They shall be burned at it on the day of 
doom, 

And they shall not be able to bide jthem* 
selves from-it 

Who shall teach thee what the day of 
doom is? 

Once more Who shall teach thee what the 
day of doom is ? 

It is a day when one soul shall be powerless 
for another aoul: ill sovereignty on that 
day shall be with Qed." 

Sdrah lxxxiii. 4-80:— 

Wbat! have they no thought that tboy 
shall be raised again 
For the great day ? 

The day when mankind shall stand before 
the Lord of the worlds. 

Yes I the register of the wicked is in 
Sijjin. 

And who shall make thee understand what 
ttjiinis? 


It is a book distinctly written. 

Woe, on that day, to those who treated our 
signs as lies, 

Who treated the day of judgment as a lie 1 
None treat it as a He, save the transgressor, 
the criminal, 

Who, when our signs are rehearsed to him, 
saith, 4 Tales of the Anoiente 1 * 

Yes; but tbeir own works have got the 
mastery over tbeir. hearts. 

Yes; they shall-be shut out as by a veil 
from tbeir Lord on that lays 
Then shall they be burned in Hell-fire: 
Then shall it be said fo (Asm, 4 This is what 
ye deemed a lie/ 

Even so. But the register of the righteous 
is in 'Illiyiin. 

And who shall make thee understand what 

‘llliyun is? 

A book distinctly written." 

S&ran lxxxiv. 1-19.— 

44 When the Heaven shall have split asunder 
And duteonsly obeyed its Lord : 

And when Earth snail have been stretched 
out as a plain, 

And shall nave oast forth wbat was in her 
and become empty, 

And dntoouslv obeyed'its Lord; 

Then verily, 0 man, who deairest to reach 
thy Lord, sbali thou meet him. 

And he into whose right hand his Book 
shall be given, 

Shall be reckoned with in* an easy reckon¬ 
er 

And shall turn, rojoicW, to his kindred. 
But he whose Book shall be given him 
behind his back 
Shall Invoke destruction: 

But iu the fire shall he bnra, 

For that ho lived joyously among his 
kindrod. 

Without a thought that he should retain to 

God. 

Yes, hut his Lord beheld him. 

It needs not therefore that I swear by the 
sunset redness, 

And by the night and its gatherings. 

And by the moon when at her foil. 

That from state to state shall ye be surely 
carried onward." 

The following description belongs to a much 
later period than the former Surahs already 
quoted, and occurs in Sfirak xxii 1-7, which 
was given at Al-Madinah not long before Mu¬ 
hammad's death:—. 

44 O men (of Makkah) fear yoUr Lord. 
Verily the Earthquako of the Hour will be a 
tremendous thing 1 

14 On the day when se ihaU behold it, every 
suokling woman shall forsake her suoktag 
babe; and tvefy woman that bath a burden 
in bier womb shall oast her burden; and thou 
shalt see men drunken, yet are they not 
drunken: but it Is the mighty ohastiaoment 
of God 1 • 

44 There is a man who, without knowledge, 
wrangleth about Gcd, and followeth every 
rebelUoue Satan; 
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* Ocnoeining whom It Is decreed, that ha 
shall tartly began* and gnide Into the tor- 
mtnt of the Flame, whoever shall take him 
for hit lord. 

“ O men! if ye doubt at to the reaurreetlon, 
yet, of a truth, have We oreated yon of dust, 
then of the moist germs of life, then of slots 
of blood, then ofpleees of noth shapes and 
nnsliapen, that We might give yon proofs of 
our power / And We canto one sox or the other, 
at oar pleasure, to abMo in. the womb until 
the appointed time; then We bring yon forth 
infants; then permit yon so reaoh your age 
of strength; and one of yon dieth, and 
another of yon Uveth on to an age so 
abjeot that all his former knowledge is 
olean forgotten 1 And thou hast seen the 
earth dried np and barren t bnt when We 
send down the rain upon ft, It stirreth abd 
sweUethj and grcweth every kind of luxu¬ 
riant herb. 

“ This, for that God Is the Truth, and that 
it is He who quickeneth the dead, and that 
He hath power over everything: 

u And that * the Hour * will indeed come— 
there is no doubt of it—and that God will 
wake up to life those who are in the tombs." 

Very lengthy aeoounts of the Day of Recur* 
reotion, and of the signs preceding H, are 
given In all books of tradition, and works 
on dogmatic theology. (Boo $ab 7<• JfajAdri, 
Arabic Bd. Kitihu ’irPitcui, p. 1045: $ahifat 
'LMuelim, Arabic Ed. vol ii k 888; Mishketu 
’l-Mmeabibf Arabic Bd. Kitibu H-Fitan ; Sharon 
%MuwSqif p. 578.) 

The following, collected by Mr. Sale from 
various writers, Is given, with some altera¬ 
tions, additions, and referenoee. 

. It is the received opinion amongst Muslims 
of mil soots that at the Resurrection the body 
will be raised add united te its soul, and that 
one pert of the body, namely, the lower part 
of the spine, the os Sacrum, In Arabic eallbd 
*AjSu 9 t-Zapab $ “ the root -of the tail," will 
bo pres e rved as a basis of the future edifies. 
(JnMkdf, book xxiiL oh. ix.) 

This hone, it is said, will- remain unoor- 
rupted till the last day. as a germ from 
whenoo the whole le to be renewed. This 
will be effeeted by a forty days’ rain which 
God will send, and which will eoyef the 
earth to the height of twelve eabfts, and 
cause the bodies to epront forth like plants. 
For this doctrine Mohammad is beholden to 
the Jews, who say .the same things of the 
bone Ids, excepting that what he attributes 
to a great rain will be effected, according to 
them, by a dew, Impregnating the dust of the 
earth. (Bemkit mbbah.) 

The thne of the Resurrection the Muham 
madane allow to bo a perfect secret to all 
but God alone: the. Angel Gabriel himself 
acknowledged his ignorance on this point 
when Muhammad asked him about it. (IftiA* 
kdt t book L oh. L) However, they say the 
approach of that day'may be known from 
certain signs which are to precede it Theee 
signs are distinguished into * the lesser * and 
*' the greater." 
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The lesser signs (Iskmrutu V»£f*ak) are as 
follows r— 

1. ) The decay of faith among man. 

2. ) The advancing of the meanest persons 
to eminent dignity. 

(8.) A maid-servant shall booomo the 
mother of her mistress (or master); by 
which is znoant either that towards the end 
of the world men shall be much given to 
sensuality, or that the Muhsitimadana shall 
then take many oeptlves 

! 4.) Tumults and seditions. 

5.) A w*r with the Greeks or Romani,* 

8.) Great distress In the world, so that a 
man, when he paeseth by another’s grave, 
•hall say, * Would to God I were in his 
place 1" 

(7.) The provinces of al-*Iriq and 8yria 
shall refuse to pay their tribute. 

(8) The buildings ef al-Madinah or Tagrib 
shall reach to Makkah. (Mishkat , book xxiiL 
ch. liL) 

The greater-signs QAldmat* ’$-$&ah) are 
as follows:— 

(1.) The stm't rising In the west, which 
some have imagined it originally did. 

(8.) The appearance of tho uobbatn 7-Ar#, 
or 11 beast," whleh shall rise out of the earth, 
in the* temple of Makkah, or on Mount ay- 
SafA. This beast will be sixty cubits high, 
and will be a compound of various speoles, 
having the head of a bull, the eyes of k hog, 
the eaxy of an elephant, the horns of a stag, 
the nook of an ostrich, the breast of a lion, 
the colour of a tiger, the back of a oat, tho 
tall of a ram, the legs of a camel, and the 
voiee of an asa. She will appear three times 
in seVeral places, and will bifng with her the 
rod of Motes and the sekl of Solomon; and, 
being so swift Mist none dan overtake nir or 
escape her, will with the first strike aU the 
believers on the faoe, and mark them with 
the word Mm’min. M believer," and with the 
latter will mark the unbelievers on the faoe 
likewise with the word kqflr, * infidel," that 
every person may be known for what he 
really is. The seme beast is to demonstrate 
the vanity of all religions except Islim, find 
to speak Arable. [Pabbatu *l- aux.} 

(8.) War with the Romans or Greeks, and 
the taking of Constantinople by seventy thou¬ 
sand of tho posterity of lease, who shall 
not win that city by loros of arms, but tho 
watls shall fall down while they ery out, 
M There is no deity bnt God I God is most 
great 1" As they are dividing the spoil, news 
will coins to them of the appearance ol Anti¬ 
christ, whereupon they shall leave all ami 
return baek. 

(4.) The coming of Antiohrist, whom the 
Muhammadans call of-Jfot tyu 'd-Jfrqjjol, u the 
false or lying Christ." He is to bs one-eyed, 
and marked on the forehead with the letter* 
j F R, signifying kifir 9 n infidel.” He 

will appear first between al-'lrftq and 8yria, 
or. according to others, in the province of 
dorasin. He is to ride on a white ass, he 
followed by Severn y thonsand Jews of Is- 
pahftn end oonthme on earth forty days, of 
wnloh one will be equal in length to a year t 
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another to a month, another to a week, and 
the rest will be common days, He will lay 
waste all places, but will not enter Makkan 
or al-Madmah; which are to be guarded by 
angels; and at length he will be slain by 
Jesus, who is to encounter him at the gate 
of Lad. [majihu ’d-dajjai*] 

(6.) The desceut of Jesus on earth, tie is 
to descend near the white tower to the east 
of Damascus, when the people hare returned 
from the taking of Constantinople. He is to 
embrace the Muhammadan religion, marry a 
wife, get children, kill Antichrist, and at 
length die, after forty years'—or, according 
to others, twenty-four years'—continuance on 
earth, and be buried at Al-Madtnah. Under 
him there will be great security and plenty in 
the world, all hatred and malice being laid 
aside; when lions and camels, bears and sbeep, 
absll livo in peaoe r and a child shall play 
with serpents unhurt. (See SoAi&u H-Buk&Kfi) 

(6.) War with the Jews, of whom the 
Muhammadans are to make a prodigious 
slaughter, the Tory trees end stones dis¬ 
covering such of them as hide themselves, 
eieept only the tree called Qharqad f . which 
is the tree of the Jews. 

(7.) The appearance of Oog end Magog* 
or, as.they are oalled, Ya'jig and 
These barbarians, having passed the lake of 
Tiberias, wbieb the vanguard of their vast 
army will ( drink dry, will come to Jerusalem, 
and there greatly distress Jesus and His 
companions, till, at His request, Qod will 
destroy them, and dll the earth with their 
6arcasses, which alter some time Ood will 
send birds to carry away, at the prayers of 
Jesus end His followers. Their bows, arrows 
and quivers the. Muslims will burn seven 
years together; and at last Qod will send a 
rain to cleanse the earth, and to make it 
fertile, [ooo and maooo.J 

(8.) A smoke wbieb shall fiU the whole 
earth. 

. (9.) An ocllpse of the moon. Muhammad 
is reported to have said, that there would be 
three eclipses before the last hour, one to be 
seen in the east, another in the we.tt, and the 
third in Arabia 

(10.) The returning of the Arabs to the 
worship of abLat and al-‘Uazk, and the rest 
of their ancient idols, after the decease oi 
•very one in 'whoso heart there was faith 
equal to a grain of mustard-seod, none but 
the very worst of men being left alive. Vor 
God, they Bay, will send a cold odoriferous 
wind, blowing from Syria, which shall sweep 
away the souls of the faithful, and the Qur'an 
itself, so that men will remain in the grossest 
ignorance for a hundred years. 

(11.1 The disoovery of a vast heap of gold 
and silver by the retreating of the Euphrates, 
which will be the destruction of many. 

(12.) The demolition of the Ka'bah in the 
Makkan temple by the Ethiopians. 

(18.) The speaking of beasta and inanimate 
things. 

(14.) The breaking out of fire in the pro¬ 
vince of al-Ijlijiu. or. according to others, in | 
al-Yaman. 


(15.) The appearance of a man of the 
descendants of Kahtan, who shall drive men 
before him with his staff. 

(16.) The coming of al-Mshdi, “the di¬ 
rector,” concerning whom Muhammad pro¬ 
phesied that the world should not have an 
end till one of his own family should govern 
the Arabians, whose name should be the 
same with his own name, and whose father’s 
name should also he the same with hie 
father's name, and who shall fill tb# earth 
with righteousness. This person the Shi'ahs 
believe to he now alive, and conoealod in 
some secret place, till the time of his mani¬ 
festation; for they suppose him to be no 
other than the last of ths twalva Inline, 
named Muhammad Abft '1-Qasim, as their 
prophet was. [shTah, blahdi.] 

(17.) A wind which shall sweep away the 
souls of all who have but a grain of faith in 
their hearts, as has been mentioned under the 
tenth sign. (Jiishkat , book xxiii. cL. iv.) 

These are the greater signs which, accord¬ 
ing to Muhammadan traditions, are to precede 
the Resurrection, but still leave the hour of it 
uncertain; for the immediate sign of Ha being 
come will be the first blast of tha trumpet, 
which they believe will be sounded three 
time* The first, “ths blast of consterna¬ 
tion/* at the hearing qf which all orsatures 
in heaven and earth ehall lie struok with 
terror, exoept those whom Qod shall please 
to exempt from it The effects attributed to 
this first sound r.f the trumpet are very 
wonderful; for they say the earth will be 
shaken, and not only all buildings, but the 
very mountains, levelled; that the heavens 
shall melt, the sun be darkened, the stars fall 
on the death of ths sagals, who, as some 
imagine, hold them suspended between heaven 
and earth, and the sea shall be troubled and 
dried up, or, according to others, turned into 
flames, tbe sun, moon, and stars being thrown 
into it; the Qnriftn, to express the greatness 
of tbe terror of that day, adds that women 
who give suck shall abandon the oare of their 
iufauto, and even the aho-eahidla which have 
gone ten months with young (a most valuable 
pert of the substance of that nation) shall be 
utterly neglected. (Qur'an, Surah lxxxL) A 
further effect of this blast will be that cot* 
course of beasts mentioned in the Qurian, 
though some doubt whether It be to precede 
tbe Resurrection or not. They who suppose 
it will precede, think that all kinda of ani¬ 
mals, forgetting their respective natural 
fierceness and timidity, will ran together 
into one place, being terrified by the sound of 
the trumpet and the sudden shook of nslora 

This first blast will be followed by s 
second, the u blast of examination," when all 
creatures, both in heaven and earth, shall dio 
or be annihilated, except those which Qod 
shall please to oxempt from the common fato; 
and this shall happen in the t winkling of an eye, 
nay, in an instant, nothing tor vising excopt 
Qod alone, with Paradise and Hell, and the in¬ 
habitants oi those two places, and the throne of 
Glory. The last if ho shall die will be the an¬ 
gel of death. (Afaiaku'IrMaut) (iCor.xv.26 ) 
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Forty jmm titer thla will be hoard the 
M blast of resurrection,” when the trumpet 
shell be sounded the third time by Isr&fO, 
who, together with Gebriel end Michael, will 
>e previously restored to life, end, standing 
on the rook of the temple of Jerusalem 
$rd£frah\ shall at God's oommend call to¬ 
gether all the dry end rotten bones and other 
dispersed ports of the bodies, and the eery 
hairs, to Judgment. This angel haring, by 
the bivine order, set the trumpet to his 
mouth, and called together ail the etfula from 
all parts, will throw them into hie trumpet, 
from whence, on his giring the last sound, at 
the command of God, they shall fly forth like 
bees, end flU the whole space between hearen 
and earth, and then ropair to their respective 
bodies, whioh the opening earth will suffer to 
arise; and the first who shall so arise, ac¬ 
cording to a tradition of Muhammad, will be 
himself. For this the earth will be prepared 
by the rain above-raentibned, which is to fall 
oontinnally for forty years, and will resemble 
the seed of a man, and be supplied from the 
water under the throne of God, which is 
eelled living water; by the efficacy and virtue 
of whioh the dead bodies shall spring forth 
from their graves, as they din in their 
mother's womb, or as com sprouts forth by 
common rain, tilt ihev beooine perfect; after 
which breath will be breathed into them, end 
they will sleep in their sepulchres till thoy 
are raised to life at the last trnmp. 

As to the length of the Day of Judgment, 
the Qttrtu in one place (8ftrah xxxii. I) tells 
us that it will last one thousand years, jrad in 
aflother (Sflrah Ixx. 4) fifty thousand. To 
reconcile this apparent contradiction, the 
commentators nee several shifts, some saying 
they know not what measure of timo God 
Intends in thoee paasages, others, that theae 
forma of speaking are figurative, and not to 
be stristly taken, and were designed only to 
express the terriblenees of that day, it being 
usual for the Arabs to describe what they 
dislike as of long continuance, and what they 
like as the oontrary; and others suppose them 
spoken only in reference to the aiffioultv of 
tne business of the day, which, if God should 
commit to any of his creatures, thoy would 
not be able to go through it in so many thou¬ 
sand years. 

That the resurrection will be general, and 
extend to all creatures, both angels, genii, 
men, and animals, is the reoeived opinion, 
and according to the teaching of tho Qnr’ftn. 
(Bee Sarah lxxxi.) 

In the resurrection those who are destined 
to be partakers of eternal happiness wiH 
arise in honour and security, and those who 
are doomod to misery, in disgrace and under 
dismal apprehensions. As to mankind, they 
will be raised perfect In all their parts snd 
members, and in the same state es they came 
out of their mother's wombs, that is, bare¬ 
footed, naked, and uncircumcised; which 
circumstances, when Muhammad was telling 
his wifo <Ayisbah, she, fearing tho rules of 
modesty might be thereby violated, objected 
that it would be very indecent for men and 


women to look upon one another in that con¬ 
dition ; but he answered her, that the busi¬ 
ness of the day would be too weighty and 
•erious to allow them the making use ox that 
liberty. 

Others, however, allege the authority of 
their Prophet for a contrary opinion as to 
their nakedness, and say he asserted tjiat the 
dead should arise dressed in the same clothes 
fax which they died; although some interpret 
these words, not eo much of the eutward 
dress of the body as the inward olothing of 
the mind; and understand thereby that evory 
person will rise again in the same state as to 
his faith or infidelity, knowledge or ignorance 
his good or bad Works. 

Muhammad taught ( Mishkat , book xxiii. 
oh. x) that mankind snail be assembled at 
the last day, and shall bo distinguished into 
three classes. The first, those who go on 
foot; the second, thoee who ride; and the 
third, those who creep, grovelling with their 
faces on the ground. The first class Is to 
eonslst of those believer* whose good works 
have been few ; the second of those who are 
In groater honour with God, and more scoopt- 
able to Hhn; whenco 'All affirmed that the 
pious, when they come forth from the sepul- 
ohres, shall find ready prepared for them 
white-winged camels, with saddles of gold, 
wherein sre to be observed some footsteps of 
tho doctrine of the ancient Arabians; and 
the third class will be composed of the infidels, 
whom God shall eatxse to make their appear¬ 
ance with their faces on the earth, blind, 
dumb, and deaf. 

Bnt tbe ungodly will not bo thus only 
distinguished; for. according to the com¬ 
mentator al-Baifftwi (voi U. p. 480), there 
will be ten sorts of wicked men on whom 
God shill on thet day fix certain disoretory 
marks. The first will appear fax the form of 
apes; these are the backbiters. The second 
in that of swine; these they who have been 
greedy of filthy lucre, and enriched them¬ 
selves by publio oppression. The third will 
be brought with their heads reversed and 
their feet distorted; these are the usurers. 
The fourth will wander about blind ; these 
are unjust judges. The fifth will be deaf, 
dumb, and blind, understanding nothing; 
these are they who gloxy in their works. 
The sixth will gnaw their tongues, which will 
hang down upon their breasts, corrupted 
blood flowing from their mouths liko spittle, 
so that everybody shall detest them; these 
are the learned men and d colors, whose 
actions contradict their sayings. The sfontfA 
will have their hands and feet out off; those 
are they who havo injured their neighbours. 
The eighth will be fixed to the trunks of 

* palm-trees or stakes of wood; these are the 
false accusers and informers. The ninth will 
stink worse than a corrupted corpse; these 
are they who havg indulged their passion* 
and voluptuous appetites. Tbe tenth will be 

i dot bod with garments daubed with pltoh; 
| and theso are the proud, tbe vain-glorious, 

• and the arrogant. 
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In the Traditions, Muhammad is related to 
hare said >— 

“The first person who shall reeeiTe sen¬ 
tence on the Day of Resurreetion will be a 
martyr, who will lie brought into, the pre¬ 
sence of the Almighty: then God will make 
known the benefits which were oonferred on 
him in the world, and the person will be 
sensible of them and confess them; and God 
will say, 4 What didst thou do in gratitude for 
them ?' He will reply, * 1 fought in Thy 
oause till I was slain.’ God will say, 4 Thou 
liest, for thou foughtest in order that people 
might eztoi thy courage.' Then God will 
order them to drag him upon his lace to 
hell The second, a man who shall haye 
obtained knowledge and instructed others, 
and read the Qur'&n. He will be brought 
into the proaence of God, and will be given to 
understand the benefits he bad received, 
which he will he sensible of and acknowledge; 
and, God will say, 4 What didst thou do in 
gratitude thereof ?' He will reply, 4 1 
learned knowledge and taught others, and I 
read the Qur'in to please Thee,' Then God 
will say, 4 Thou liest, for thou didst study that 
people nUght oal) thee learned, end thou didst 
read the Qur’in for the name of the tiling.’ 
Then God will order him to be dragged upon 
his Ipne and precipitated into holl. The third, 
a man to whom God shall have given abun¬ 
dant wealth; and be shall be called into the 
presence of God, and will be reminded of the 
benefits which he rooeived, and he will ac¬ 
knowledge and confess them; and Qod will 
say, ‘ What return didst thou in return for 
them ?' He will eay, * 1 expended my wealth 
to please thee, in all those ways which Thou 
hast approved.' God will .say, 4 Thou liest, 
for thou didst it that people might extol thy 
liberalityafter which ho will be drawn 
upon his faoe and throym into the fire.” 

As lo the placo whore they are to be as¬ 
sembled to Judgment, the Qur'an and Tradi¬ 
tions agree that it will be on the earth, "but in 
what part of the earth is not agreed. Some 
say their Prophet mentioned Syria for the 
plaoe; others, a white and even tract of land, 
without inhabitants or any signs of buildings. 
AbQhftz&li imagines it will be a second earth, 
which he iupposea to be of silver: and others 
sn earth which has nothing in common with 
ours, but the name ; having, it is possible, 
heard something of the new heavens and neV 
earth, mentioned in Scripture (Rev. xxi 1); 
whence the Qur'an has this expression, 44 on 
the day wherein the earth shall be changed 
into another earth." (Surah xiv. 49.) 

The end of the Resurrection the Muham¬ 
madans declare to be, that they' who are 
so raised may give an account of their 
actions, and reoeive the reward hereof. And 
that not only mankind, but the genii and 
irrational animals also shall be Judged on 
Qiia great day; when the unharmed cattle 
shall take yengeanoe on the horned, till en¬ 
tire satisfaction shall be given to the injured. 

As to mankind* when they are all assembled 
tcgathsi, they will not be immediately brought 
to Judgment, hut the angels will keep them in 
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their ranks and order while they attend for 
that purpose; and this attendance, come say, 
is to last forty years, others seventy, others 
three hundred; nay, some say no less than 
fifty thousand years, each of them vouohing 
their Prophet's authority. During this space 
they will stand looking up to heaTen,but with¬ 
out receiving any information or orders thsnoe, 
and aro to suffer grievous torments, both the 
just and the nnjust, though with manifest 
differeuoe. For the limbs of the former, par¬ 
ticularly those parte which they uaea to 
wash in making the ceremonial ablution be¬ 
fore prayer, shell shine gloriously. And 
their sufferings shall be light in comparison, 
and shall ia6t no longer than the time neces¬ 
sary to say the appointed prayers; but the 
latter will have their faces obscured wRh 
blackness, and disfigured with all the marks 
of sorrow sod deformity. What will then 
ocoaalon not the least of their pain, is a won¬ 
derful and incredible sweat, whioh will even 
stop their mouths, and in which thoy will be 
immersed in various degrees, according to 
their demerits, some to the ankles only and 
some to the knees, some to tho middle, some 
so high as their mouth, and others as their 
ears.' And this sweat will be provoked net 
only by that yast oonoodrse of all sorts of 
creatures mutually pressing and treading on 
one another’s feet, but by the near and un¬ 
usual approaoh of the sun, which will be than 
no farther from them than the distance of a 
mile, or (as some translate tho word, the sig¬ 
nification of which is ambiguous) than the 
length of a bodkin; So that their sknlla will 
boil like a pot, and they will be all bathed in 
sweat From this inconvenient#, however, 
the good will be protected by the shede of 
God's throne; hut the wicked will be so 
miserably tormented with it, elso with hun- 
gor end thirst, end e stifling eir, the! thoy 
will ory out, 44 Lord, deliver us from this en 
guisb,. though thou send ns into hell-flre 1 ** 
What they fable of the extraordinary heat of 
the sun on this occasion, the Muhammadans 
certainly borrowed from the Jews, wbo say 
that, for the punishment of the wiekod in 
the .Last' Day, that planet shall be drawn 
forth from its sheath, in which, it is now put 
up, lest it should destroy all things by its 
excessive heat. 

When those who have risen shall have 
waited the limited time, the Muhammadans be¬ 
lieve Qod wi|l at length appear to judge thsm» 
Muhammad undertaking the ofiloe of inter¬ 
cessor, after it shall have been declined by 
Adam, Moah, Abraham, Moses, and Jesus, 
who shall beg deliveranoe only for their own 
souls. (Miihktt, book xxiU. eh. xii.) On 
this solemn occasion God will come in the 
olonds, surrounded by angols, and will pro¬ 
duce the books wherein the actions of every 
person aro recorded by their guardian angels, 
and will command the prophets to bear‘wit¬ 
he* ■ against those to wncm they have been 
respectively sent. Then everyone will he 
examined concerning all his words and 
notions, uttered and done by him in this life; 
not as if God needed any information in those 
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respects, but to oblige the person to make 
public oonfbssion end acknowledgment of 
God's justice. The particulars of which they 
shall giro an aooounf, as Muhammad himself 
enumerated them, are: of their time, how 
they Spent it; of their wealth, by what means 
they acquired it, and how they employed it; 
of their Aodfct, wherein they exercised them; 
of their knowledge what use they made of it 
It Is said, however, that Muhafnmad has 
affirmed that no less than seventy thousand 
of his followers should be permitted to enter 
Paradise without sny previous examination; 
which seems to be contradictory to what is 
said above. To the questions, it fa said, oaoh 
person shall answer, and make his defence in 
the beet manner he ean, endeavouring to ex¬ 
cuse himself by easting the blame of bie evil 
deeds on others) to that a dispute shall arise 
even between the soul and the body, to.whJoh 
of them their guilt ought to be Imputed: the 
soul saying, “ 0 Lord, ray body I received 
from thee; for thou ereatedst mo without a 
hand to lay hold with, till 1 eatne and entered 
Into this body; therefore punish it eternally, 
but deQver me.** The body on the other 
side will make this apology, M 0 fjord, thorn 
oreatedest me like a stock of wood, having 
neither band that I couM lay hold with, nor 
foot that I could walk with, till this -soul, like 
a ray of light, entered into me, and my fongtte 
began to speak, my Cye.to see,- and my foot 
to walk; therefore punish it eternally, but 
deliver me.** 

But God will propound to them the fol¬ 
lowing parable of the blind man and tbe 
lame men, which, as well as tbe preceding- 
diapnte, wss borrowed by the Muhammadans 
from the Jews. (Gemora, Sttnkedr., ch. xi.) 

A certain king having a pleasant garden, 
in which were ripe fruit#, set Iwopersons to 
keep it. One of them was blind, and the 
ether lame, the former not boing able to see 
the fruit nor the latter to gather it. Tbe 
lame man, however, seeing the fruit, per¬ 
suaded the blind man to take him upon his 
shoulders, and by that means be easily 
gathered the fruit, whioh they divided be¬ 
tween them. The lord of the garden ooming 
seme time after, and Inquiring after bis fruit* 
each began to excuse himself; the blind mao 
said be had no eyes to see with, aud the lame 
man that be had no feet to approach the 
trees; But tbe king, ordering the lime man 
to be set on the bond, passed sentence on 
and punished them both. And in the same 
manner will God deal with the body and the 
sonl Aa thee# apologies will not avail on 
that day, ao will It also be in vein for anyone 
to deny hie evil notions, since men and angels 
and hfs own members, nay, the very earth 
itself, Will be ready to bear witness against 
him. 

Though the Muhammadans assign so long 
a spaoo for the attendance of the resusci¬ 
tated before their trial, yet they tell us the 
trial Itself will be over in much less time, 
avid, according to an expression of Muham¬ 
mad, familiar enough to the Areba, will last 
no longer than while one may milk an ewe, 
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or than the spaoe between two milkings of a 
she-oamel. Some, explaining those words so 
frequently used lh the Qur’&n, 11 God will be 
swift in taking an account,** say that he will 
judge ell creatures in the spaoo of half a day, 
and others that it will be done in less time 
than the twinkling of an oje. 

At this examination they also believe that 
eaoh person will have the hook wherein ell 
the actions of his life are written delivered 
to him. wbiob books the righteous will receive 
in their right hand, and read with great plea¬ 
sure end satisfaction; bnt the ungodly will 
be obliged to take them against' their wills 
in their left, which will be bound.behind 
their baoks, their right hand being tied up to 
their neoka. 

To show the exact Juatioe which will be 
obeerved on this great day of trial, the neit 
thing they describe is the sited* or 41 balance," 
wherein ell tblnge shall be weighed. They 
aay It win be held by Gabriel, end that |t is 
of eo vast a tixe that its two soales, one of 
which hangs over Paradise, and the other ■ 
ov4r h*U> are capacious enough to contain 
both heavon and earth. Though some are 
willing to understand what is said in the 
Qur'ftn concerning this belanoe allegorically, 
and only ae a figurative representation of 
God’s equity, yet the more ancient and ortho¬ 
dox opinion is that it is to be taken literally; 
and smee words and actions, being mere acci¬ 
dent*, are not capable of being ihemselvts 
weighed, they say that the books wherein 
they ere written will be thrown into the 
soales, end according es those wherein the 
good or the evil actions eo* recorded shall 
preponderate, sentence will bo given; those 
whoso balances laden* with their good works 
shall bo heavy will be saved, but thoee 
whose balanoes arc light will be condemned. 
Nor will anyone have oeuse to complain that 
God suffers any good action to pass nnre-. 
warded, because the wicked for tbe good 
they do have their reward In this life, and 
therefore oan expect no favour in the next 

The old Jewish writers make mention as 
well of the books to be produced at tbe last 
day, wherein men’s actions are registered, as 
of the balance wherein they shall be weighed, 
and the Scripture itself seems to have given 
the first notion of both. Rut what the Per¬ 
sian Magi behove of tbe balance oomes 
nearest to the Muhammadan opinion. They 
hold that on the day of judgment two angels, 
named Mibr and 8uru*n, will stand oh the 
bridge ae-SIrit, to examine every person as 
he passes; that the former, who represents 
the divine meroy, will bold a balanoe In his 
hand, to weigh the actions of inon; that 
according to the report he shall make.thereof 
to God, sentence will bo pronounced, and 
those whose good works are found more 
ponderous, if they turn the scale bat by tbe 
weight of a hair, will bo permitted to past 
forward to Paradise: bkt those whose good 
works shall be found light will bo by the 
other angel, who represents God’s Justice, 
precipitated from tbe bridge into hell. 

This examination boing past, and overy- 
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one’s 'works weighed in a just balance, that 
mutual retaliation will follow, according to 
which every ereature will take vengeance 
one of another, or have satisfaction made 
them for the injuries whioh they have suf¬ 
fered. And since there will be no other way 
of returning like tor like, the manner of 
giviug this satisfaction will bo, by taking 
away a proportionable part of tho goo : 
works of him who offered tbo injury, and 
adding it to those of him who suffered it. 
Which being done, if tho angels (by whose 
ministry this if to be performed) sty, “Lord, 
we have given to every one hid doe, And thore 
reinaineth of this person’s good works so 
much as equalloth the weigSit of an ant," 
God will of his raoroy cause it to be doubled 
unto him. that he may be admitted Into Para¬ 
dise But if, on the contrary, his good works 
he exhausted, and thore remain evil works only, 
and there be any who have npt yet reoeived 
satisfaction from him, God will order that an | 
equal weight of their sins be added unto his, I 
that he may be punished for them in their 
stead, and be will be sent to hell laden with 
both. This will be the method of God’s deal¬ 
ing with mankind 

As to brutes, after they shall have- like¬ 
wise takon vengeance of oue another, as we 
have montioned above. He will command them 
to be changed into dust, wicked men being 
reserved to more grievous punishment, so 
that they shall cry out, on hearing this sen¬ 
tence pronounced on tho brutes, u Would to 
God that we were dust also!" 

As to the genii, many Muhammadans are 
of opinion that suoh of them as are true 
bolievers will undergo tho same fate as the 
irrational animals, and have no other reward 
than the favour of being converted into dual, j 
sad for this they quote the authority of their I 
Prophot. But this, however, is judged not so 
very reasonable, since the genii, being capable 
of putting themselves in tho state of believers | 
at woll as men, must consequently deserve, i 
os St seems, to be rewarded for their faith, as 
well as to he punished for their infidelity. 
Wherefore some entertain a more favourable 
opinion, and Assign the believing genii a place 
near the confines of Paradise, where thoy will 
enjoy sufficient felicity, though they be not 
admitted into that delightful mansion. But 
the unbelieving genii, it is universally agrood, 
will be- punished eternally, and be throwu 
into bell with the Infidels of mortal race. It 
may not bo improper to observe that under 
the denomination of unbelieving genii the 
Muhammadans comprehend also the devil 
aud his*companions. 

Tho trials boing over aud the alterably 
dissolved, the Muhammadans hold that those 
who aro to he admitted mto Paradise will 
take the right hand way, and those who aro 
destined to hell-tire will take the left, but 
both of them must first pass the bridge, 
called in Arabic at-$irdt, which they say is 
laid over the midst of hell, and described tc 
be finer than a hair and sharper than the 
edge of a sword; so that it seems very diffi¬ 
cult to conoeivo how anyone shall be able to 


stand upon it, for which reason most of the 
sect of the Mu'tasilitos reject H as a fable, 
though the orthodox think it a sufficient proof 
of the truth of this article that it was seriously 
affirmed by him who never asserted a false¬ 
hood, meaning their Prophet; who, to odd 
to the diffionity of the passage, has likewise 
declared thAt this bridge Is beset on oaoh 
sido witb briars and hookod thorns, which 
will, however, be uo impediment to the good, 
for tlioy shall pass with wonderful oase and 
swiftness, like lightuing, or the wind. Mu¬ 
hammad and his Muslims leading the way 
whereas the wicked, what with the slippeii- 
nose and extreme narrowness of the path 
the eutangling of tho thorns, and the oxtino- 
iion of the light which direetod the former to 
Paradise, will toon miss their footing, and fall 
down headlong into hell, which Ta gaping 
beneath them. 

RETALIATION. [«»«.] 
REUBEN. Heb. Reubain. 

Jacob’s 'first-born son. Referred to in the 
Quran, Surah xii. 10: **A speaker from’ 
amongst them said, 1 Slay not Joseph, bnt 
throw blm Into the bottom of the pit: some 
of the travellers may pick him up.” 

Al-Baiziwi. the commentator, says the 
name of Joaoph's eldest brother was either 
YaAiid, or Until. Josephus gives the name 
as Route!, and explains it as the “ pity of 
God.” (Ant. i. 19, s. 8.) 

REVELATION. [wspibatiok 

PBOPHtTS.] 

REVENGE. [QI8A6.] 

RIBA (y>). “ Usury.” A terni 

i|i Muslim law doflned as “ an exooas accord¬ 
ing to a legal standard of measurement or 
weight, in one or two homogeneous articles 
opposed to etch other in a contract of ex¬ 
change, and in which such exewe is stipulated 
as an obligatory condition on one of the parties 
without any return.” 

The word riba appears to have the tame 
meaning as the Hebrew nesJUc, which 

■ V V 

included gain, whether from the Joan of 
monev, or goods, or property of any kind. In 
the Mosaic law, conditions olgain for the lean 
of money or goods were rigorously prohibited. 
See Exod. xxii. 25; Lev. xxv. 3t>. [usuar.] 

RIB AX (lAf)). A station or fort 
on. the frontier of an enemy's country, erected 
for the accommodation of Mnslioi warriors 
(Hamilton’s /Jiddytth, vol. ii. p. 367.) 

BrCIlES. Arabic dattiah (!),.>), 
Qur’au lix. 7, nuil (JU), katratn *2- 
mul (JVJ1 ijH ), “Great wealth.” 
Muhammad is related to hsvs said, ** Who¬ 
ever desires the world and its riohea in a 
lawful manner, in order to withhold himself 
from begging, or te provido a livelihood for 
liis family, or to be kind to his neighbours, 
will appear before God in the Last Day with 
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hU faoe m blight a* a full moon. Bat who- 
em seeks tho riches of the world for the 
s*ke of ostentation, will appear before Qod in 
bie anger. ( Mithkat , bool xxli., ch. xxiii) 
in the Qur’ftn it is said:— 

Slirab xriii. 44: " Wealth (mat) and cbll- 
dren are an adornment of this world, bnt en¬ 
during good works are better with thy Lord 
as a recompense, and better as a hope. 

Sfitah vilL 18 " Know that youv wealth 
and tout children are bnt a temptation." 

In the uird Sfireh, 12,18, the possessions 
of this world are contrasted with those of the 
world to come in tho following language: 
w Seemly onto men is a life of lusts, of 
women, and children, and hoarded talents of 
gold and silver, and of horses well-bred, and 
cattle, and tilth:—that is the provision for 
the lifo of this world; but God, with Him is 
the best resort. Say, * But shall we tell you 
of a better thing than this ? * Fot those who 
fear are gardens with their Lord, beneath 
which rivers flow; they shall dwell therein 
for aye, and pure wives and grace from God ; 
the Lord looks on Qis servants, who say, 

1 Lord, we believe; pardon Thou our sins and 
keop us ftom tho torment of the Are,'—upon 
tho patient, the truthful, the devoul, and 
thoee who ask for pardon at the dawn." 

RIKA.Z (fa)- Treasures buried 

in the earth,particularly those treasures which 
have been buried at some remote period. 

In the Hiddyak, the word nkat includes 
Itang, " treasure," ot other property buried in 
tbe earth, and ma'dlm," mines." 8uoh trea¬ 
sures are subject to a xalcat of a fifth. 
(Hamilton’s Hidaytih, vol. i. p. 89.) 

RINGS. Arabic kh&tim (*>», 

pi. kfeawntim Silver signet-rings are lawful, 
out a gold ring is not allowed. (See Sahi^u 
'l-But&iri, p. 871.) 

Ibn 'Umar says," The Prophet took a gold 
ring and put it on his. right hand, hat be 
afterwards threw it away, and took a silver 
ring, on which was engraved Muhammadan 
JRasulu 'Uah y u ' Mnammad the Messenger 
of God, 1 and he said, ‘ Let none of yon en¬ 
grave on your ring like mine * And when he 
wore the ring he used to have the signet 
under his finger and does to the palm of his 
hand. 1 * 'AH says the ring was on the little 
finger of tbe left hand, and that Muhammad 
forbade a ring being worn upon tbe fore or 
middle fidget. 

Anas says the Prophet's ring was of silv or 
and on his right hand 1 
Modern Muslims usually wear a silver 
ring on the little finger of the right hand, 
with a sfgtiet of eemellan or other stone, 
upon widen it engraved the wearer's name, 
with the addition of the word *abdu (A+n), 

** His servant,” meaning the servant or wor¬ 
shipper of God, This signet-ring is used for 
signing documents, letters, Ac. A little ink 
is daubed upon it with one of the fingers, 
and it is pressed upon the paper—the person 
who uses the ring having first touched the 
paper with his tongue and moistened tbe 


place upon which the impression is to be 
made. There Is no restriction in Muslim 
law regarding rings for women. They are 
generally of gold, and are worn on the 
fingers, in the ears, and in the nose. 

RTQQ (jj). Tho aorvitude of a 

slave. [tLATRRr.] 

RISlLAH (HU). Apoatloahip. 

The o ioe of an apostle or prophet, [pro- 
mm.] 

RISING UP. Arabic qiydm (pW). 

It Is a subject of discussion amongst students 
of the Traditions, as to whether or not it is 
incumbent on a'Muslim to rise up when a 
visitor or stranger approaches. 

Abft Umimah says: "The Prophet came 
Out of his house leaning on a stick, and we 
Stood dp to meet him, and he said, ^Do not 
stand up like the Gentiles who give honour 
to others.’" 

Anas save: "‘There was no one more be¬ 
loved by tne Companions than the Prophet; 
but when they saw him, they used not to rise, 
for they knew be disliked it" 

Abfl Hnrairah says: "The Prophet used 
to. sit with us in the mosque and talk, and 
whan he rose np, wo also rose, and remained 
standing till we saw him enter his house." 

The general praetiee amongst Muhamma¬ 
dans ie according to the last tradition, hut it 
is held to be very overbearing tor a person to 
require others to rise for him. 

Mu'twiyah says that " tho Prophet said, 

* He who is pleased at other people rising for 
him, does but prepare a plaee for himself in 
the fire of hell * ( Mithkit, book xxii. eh. 

It.) [SALCTATIOJI.] 

RITES. Arabic man$ak t mantUc 
(isL-ju-V pi. mandrik. The rite* and 
eersmoeles attending religious worship in 
general. Qurtn, Sftrah xxii. 86: " To every 
nation we appointed Wfs* (man$ak) to men¬ 
tion the name of God over the brute beasts 
which he has provided for them. 

The term mantik is more frequently Used 
for a place of sacrifice, while mansak applies 
to religious observances, but the plural 
manitik is common to both, and rendered by 
Professor Palmer and Mr. Rodwell in their 
translations of the Qur'ftn," rites." 

The prineipal rites of the Muslim religion 
are tbe Hqjj, or Pilgrimage to Makkah, 
with the ceremonies at the Makkan temple 
[haw]; the daily ritual of the liturgical 
prayers [re ay hr] ; the marriage and funeral 
ceremonies ; and, with the Shl'ahs, the ocro- 
moniee of the Muharram. The sacrifice on 
the mat fostival, although primarily part 
of the Makkan Pilgrimage oeremonles, is 
oelebfated in all parte of Islkra on the Idu 1- 
Asbk, or Feast of Sacrifice. [n>u ’l-azha.] 
The cerement of Ztfkr oan hardly be said to 
ba one of tne rites of otthodox Ielftm, al¬ 
though it la common in all parts of the 
Muslim world; it belongs rather to the 
myetio side of tho Muhammadan religion, 
[sun, zxkr.] 
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RIVER. Arabic nahr (^), pi. 
anhdr , Heb. naha/r. The word 

bahr 9 u sea/* being also used for a 

large river. [sea.] 

According to Muhammadan law rivers are 
of three deaoriptions: 

1. Those which are not the property of 
any, and of which the waters have not been 
divided, like the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
The care of these rivers, being the duty of 
the btate, and the charge of keeping them in 
order must be defrayed from the public 
treasury, but these expenses must be dis¬ 
bursed from the funds of tribute and capita¬ 
tion-tax, and not from those of tithe and alms. 

2. Rivers whioh are appropriated and 
divided, and yet at the same time publio 
rivers on which boats sail. The clearing of 
sack rivors must bo done at tho expense of 
the proprietors, although its waters are used 
lor the public benefit. 

Z* Water-courses which are held in p-o- 
pOrty and divided, and on which no boats 
sail. The keeping of such streams rests 
entirely with the proprietors. 

In countries where much of the cultivation 
of land depends upon irrigation, the right to 
water, or as it is called in Arabic *hirb, is a 
subject of much litigation, and chapters are 
devoted to tho consideration of the subject 
in the liiddyah , Fatdwd-i-'Alamgiri, Z)uru 7- 
Mukhfdr , and other works on Muslim law. 

For tho Rivers of Paradise, see kdkv, 

RIWAYATI Relating the 

words of another. A word used for both an 
ordinary narrative, and also for an authori¬ 
tative tradition, [tradition.] 

RITA' (s^))* '* Hypocrisy ; dissi¬ 

mulation.” Condemned in tuo Qur&n. 

Suruh II. 2ti(i: 11 () ye who believe t mako 
not your alms void by reproaches and injury, 
like him who speudoth liis substance to be 
soon of mou, and believeth not in God, and 
iu the Last Day, for the likoness of such an 
one is that of a rook with a thin soil upon it, 
on which rain faileth, but leaveth it hard.” 

Silrah iv. 41, 42; “We have made ready a 
shameful chastisement for the unbelievers, 
and for those who bestow their substance in 
alms to be seen of mon, aud believe not in- 
God and in the Last Day.” 

BI?A‘ legal term, which 

moans sucking milk from the breast of a 
woman for a certain time* The period of 
fosterage, [postibaob.] 

RI?WAN The name of 

the gardener or keeper bf Paradise. 

ROAD OP GOD. Arabic sabttu 
'llah (dill j**-.). An expression used 

iu the Qur’ftn and Traditions for- any good 
aot, but especially for engaging in a religious 
war. [BAiULU ‘i.lau.] 

ROMAN. [qhmks.] 

ROSARY. Arabic subhah (£***•). 

The iunary amongst Muhammadans consists 


of 100 beads, and is uaod by them lor count¬ 
ing the ninety-nine attributes of God, toge¬ 
ther with the essential name AUdk [god] ; or 
the repetition of the Tasbib ( M O Holy Goa ! ”), 
the Tabmid (“ Praised be God 1"), and the 
Takbir ( u God is Great I or for the rental 
of any act of devotion. It is called in Per¬ 
sian and in Hindustani the T<**bib 

The introduction of the rosary into Chris¬ 
tendom is ascribed by Pope Pius V., in a Bull, 
a.d. 15‘Jti, to Dominic, the founder of the 
Black Friars (a.d. 1221), and it is related 
that Paul of Phorma, an Egyptian asoetie of 
the fourth century, being ordered to recite 
800 prayers, collected as many pebbles wbich 
he kept in his bosom, and threw out one by 
one at every prayer, which shows that the 
rosary was probably not in use at that 
period. 

*Abd_u 1-tyaqq, the commentator on tho 
Miihkdiu r-Mafdbibi says that in tho early 
days of Islim the Muhammadans counted 
I God’s praises on small pebbles, or on the 
fingers, from which the Wahhabis maintain 
that their Prophet did not use a rosary. It 
seems probable that the "Muslims borrowed 
the rosary from the Buddhists, and that the 
Crusaders copied their Muslim opponents and 
introduced it into Christendom. 



ROZAH (jt)) * The Persian word 

for the Arabic faum, or fasting. [pasting, 
RAMAZAN.] 

RUB 1 (g>). A fourth. A legal 

term used in Muhammadan law, e.g. “a 
fourth,” or the wife’s portion when her hus¬ 
band dies without issue. 

RTJH (ty), pi. amoah\ Heb. PfH 

ruakh, “spirit: soul; life.” Ibnu 7-dfttr, 
author of the Nihdpak. says it is the nervous 
fluid or animal spirit. A vaporous substance, 
which is the principle of vitality ana of s»u- 
cation, and of voluntary motion. 

In tho Kitdbu 't-Ta i rifdt i it is definod as a 
subtle body, the source of whioh is the hol¬ 
low of the corporeal heart, and whioh dif¬ 
fuses itself into all the other parts of the 
body by means of the pulsing veins and 
arteries. See also Gen. ix. 4; “Flesh with 
the life thereof, whioh is the blood thereof.” 
Many of tho anoients believed the soul to re¬ 
side in tho blood. (See Yiigil's ix. 

p. 84U.) The* breath whioh s man breather 
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and which pervades the whole body. Galled 
hi Persian jan (gW)* Thf philoeophere eay 
It is the blood, by the exhausting of which 
life cdasee. The word is generally rendered 
in HlndQstinl as of tho fominine gender, bnt 
Arabic authors render it as of ton masculine 
as fominine; (See Lane's Arabic Dictionary , 
la loco.) 

In the Qnr’in the word is sometimes meed 
for Jesus, who is known as Rubu 'Uah (“the 
Spirit of God "), for the angel Gabriel, and 
also for life, grace, soul, and the 8pirK of 
Pronheoy. (A oomplete list of toxts is given 
in the artiole stout.) 

According to the Kitabu 't-Ta*ri/5t, p. 76, 
spirit Is of three kinds:— 

(i) the 

human spirit," by which is understood the 
mind of man, which distinguishes him from 
the animal, and whioh is given to him, by the 
deorte of God, from heaven, of the hoe es¬ 
sence of whioh we know nothing. It is this 
spirit which is sometimes united to the body 
ani sometimes separated from it. as in sleep 
or death. 

(3) Ar-Rubu 7-(7otW*I t .J\) 

“the animal spirit," by which is nnderstood 
the life, tho teat of which is in the heart, and 
whioh movos In tho reins with the pulsations 
of the body. 

(3) Ar Rubu C> J\) « the 

exalted spirit." that human spirit whioh is 
connected with the existence of God, bnt 
the essence of which is unknown to ail bnt 
the Almighty. The spiritual faculty In man. 
It is called also al-'Aqlu 1-Awwal % “ the first 
intelligence "; al-Baqlqalu 'LMubatoumdlyah, 
* the essence of Muhammad"; an-Noftu 7- 
Wabidak, “the single essence": ol-Haqi- 
qatu 'l-Samawiyah) “The original spirit of 
man first oreated by God." 

The following terms are also found In Mus¬ 
lim works:— 

Ar-Asfci 'n-Nahit\ «the 

vegetable spirit" 

Ar.Rihu\7hbi'i “the ani¬ 

mal epirit." 

Ar-RAkn H-Ilahi gj^tt), M the divine 

spirit" 

Ar-Rabu Snjtt (JUhJl the lower 

spirit," whioh ia said to belong merely to ani¬ 
mal Ufa 

Ar-Rub* 7 -‘Ulufi CfjN)* “thelofty 

or heavenly epirit." 

Ar-Rubu *l~J6ri ^1^1 ^1), “ the travel¬ 
ling epirit," or that whioh leaves the body in 
sleep and gives rise to dreams. 

ArRAb* 'LMubkam “the 

resident spirit," whioh is said never to leave 
the body, even after, death. 

R*b* 7-/^r (»U0)V “the epirit «f 

easting into." Used for Gaoriel and the spirit 
of propheoy. [sfibit.] 

AR-BOfltT ’L-AMlN ciPl). 

44 The faithful spirit." OeeuraTn the Qur'ln, 
Sdrah xxvi. 163: M Verily from the Lord of 


the Worlds hath this book come down; the 
faithful nirit hath oome down with it upon 
thy heart, that thou mayest become t warner 
in the dear Arabic tongue." It is supposed 
to refer to the Angel Gabriel, [stout, j 

RUIJU ’LLAH (din Ci>). u The 

Spirit of God." Aocbrding to Muh* mn| kd, it 
is tho special Kalimah, or title of Jesus. See 
the Qur'an. 

Siiriitu •n-Nisi' (iv.), 169: “ The Messiah, 
Jesus, the son of Marv, is only an Apostle of 
God, and His Word, which He conveyed into 
Mary and a nnrit proceeding from Himself." 
(Rubun min-hu). 

S&ratu 7-Ambyk' (xxi.), 91: “ Into whom 
(Mary) wo breathed of our tpiritf 

SOratu ’t-Tatyrim (lxri ), 12: “ Into whoso 
womb we breathed of our tpirii ." 

It is also used in the Qur'an for Adam, 
Sftratu 's-Sajdab (xxxti.), 6; Sttrafcu ’1-Hijr 
(xv;), 29: and Suratu Sad (xxxviti.), 71; 
where it is said that God breathed hit tpirii 
into Adam, but Adam is never called 
'Uoh in tny Muhammadan book, [anarr, 

BUI1U ’L-QUDUS (y..aH e«). 

•' Th. Holy Spirit * (lit. « Spirit of HoUoom 
T he expression only occurs throe times in the 
Qur'an:— 

Sttrah ii. 81 ? ** We gave Jesus the Son of 
Mary manifest signs and aidod him with the 
Roly Spirit 

Surah ii. 254: “ Of them is one to whom God 
spoke (ie. Moses); and we have raised some 
of them degrees j and we have given Jesus 
the son of Mary manifest signs, and strength¬ 
ened him by the Holq Spirit ." 

SOrah v. Ib9f " When God laid, *0 Jesus, 
son of Mary! remember my favours towards 
theo and towards thy mother, when I 
aided thee with the Holy Spirit, till thou 
didst speak to men in the cradle, and when 
grown up." 

Al-BaUawi says the meaning of the expres¬ 
sion Ribu 7 -Qutfut is the Angel Gabriel, 
although some understand it to refer to the 
epirit of Jesus, and of bore to the Gospel of 
Joeus, whilst some think it Is the Itmu 7* 
A f $am f or “ the exalted name of God," where¬ 
by Jeeua raised the dead. (See TafAru 7- 
Boi?awi, p. 65.) [stout, holt stout.] 

RUINOU8 BUILDINGS. The 

owner of a ruinous wall in any building is 
responsible for any aeddent occasioned by 
its fall, after havfog received due warning 
and requisition to pull it down, and a person 
bnilding a crooked wall is responsible for 
the damage oeoasloned by its falling. Bnt 
Che owner of a ruinous house is not respon¬ 
sible for accidents occasioned by the fall of 
any article from it. unless such article 
belong to him. (Hiaayah, Grady's Ed., pg. 
664, 665.) 

RU&H (&). The name of a mon¬ 
strous bird, which is said to hare power 
sufficient to carry off a live elephant. (QAt- 
puffs 'l-Lugfrtk, in boo.) 
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ae-EUKNU ’L-YAMANi (<^H 
<jlWeR). The Ytunam pillar. The 
south comer of the Ka'bah, said to be one of 
the most violent parte of the temple, [mas- 

JIDU ’L-llARAM.] 

Bnrkhardt says: “ In the south-east oorner 
of the Ka 4 bah, or as the Arabs cal) it, Rokn 
el Yamony, there is another stone about Are 
feet from the ground; it is one foot and a 
half in length, and two inches in bioadth, 
plaoed upright, and of the oommon Meeeah 
atone. This the people walking round .the 
Ka'bah touch only with the right hand; they 
do not kiss 4." (Captain Burton says he 
had frequently seen it kisaed by men and 
women.) 

Burton remarks: “ The Rukn el Yamani is 
a corner facing the south. The part alluded 
to (by Burkhardt) is the wall of the Ka'bah, 
between the Shami and Yemani angles, dis¬ 
tant about three feet from the latter, and 
near the site of the old western door, long- 
since dosed. The stone is darker and redder 
than the rest of the wail. It is called £1 
Mustajab. (or Mustajab min el Zunub, or 
Muatajab el Dua, “ where prayer is granted **). 
Pilgrims here extend their arms, press their 
bodies against the building, and beg pardon 
for their sins." (El Mtdimh cm3 Mecca* 
vol. ii. p. 160.) 

JttUKtT 4 (fA). A posture in the 

daily prayers.- An inclination of the head 
with the palms of the hands resting upon the 
kneos. [Vkatebs.] 



THE BUKO 4 . 

RULE OF FAITH. The Muham¬ 
madan rule of faith is based upon what are 
called the four foundations of orthodoxy, 
namely, the Qur'an, or, as it is called, Kalamu 
'Hah; “the Word of Qod; the Hadi& (pi. 
Ahdttig), or the traditions of the sayings and 
practice of Muhammad ; T/wid*,. or the oonsent 
of the Mujtahidun, or learned dootors; and 
iliydit or tho analogical reasoning of the 
learned. 

Jn studying the Muhammadan religious 
system, it must, be well understood that 
Islam is not simply the religion of the Qnr'in, 
but that all Muhammadans, whether Sunni, 


Shi 4 ah, or Wahhabi, receive the Traditions as 
an authority ini matters of faith and practice. 
The Sunni Muhammadans arrogate to them¬ 
selves the title of traditional*; but the 
ShTahs also receive the Hadfg as binding 
upon them, although they do do not acknow¬ 
ledge the samo oolleotion of traditions as 
those received bjr their opponents. [qoa’AV, 

TRADITIONS, UMA 4 , QiriS, RELIGION, ISLAM.] 

RULERS. The ideal adiumutnw 

tion of the Muslim world, as laid down in the 
Traditions, is that tho whole of Islim shall be 
under the dominion of one Imim or leader, who 
is the Khaii/ah (SJl, 3\a), or vicegerent, of the 

Prophet on earth. The rulers of provinces under 
this Imim are called Amir (^«l)(pL UmarS), 

The Eastern titles of Sultan and Sh&h are not 
established in the Muhammadan religion. 

The word Malik , Hpb. Melekk , oopurs 

* V ■ » 

in the Qur'an for a M king, and is used for 
King Saul (Surah ii. 248). The .word is still 
retained in Asia for tho chiefs of a villages. 

In the Qur'an (Sdrah iv. 62), ‘believers are 
enjoined to “ obey the Apostle and those in 
authority/* but the ohief injunctions are 
found in the Traditions. 

In the Miihkatu 'l-Ma+dbib, book *vi. oh. 
1., tho following sayings of Muhammad regard¬ 
ing rulers are reooh)ed 

44 Whoever obeys me obeys God, and who¬ 
ever disobeys me disobeys God. Whoever 
obeys the Amir obeys me. An Imim -is 
nothing but a shield to fight behind, by which 
calamities are avoided; and if he order* you 
to abstain from that which is unlawful, he 
will have great regard; but if he onjoine that 
which God has forbidden, he will bear the 
punishment of his own note.** 

“ If God appoints as your Amir a man jrho 
is a slavo, with his ears and noso out off, and 
who puts people to death aodording to God's 
book, then you must listen and obey him in 
all things." 

“ If a negro slave uuippointed to rule over 
you, you must listen to him end obey him, 
even though his heed be like a dried grape." 

44 It is indispensable for evory Muslim to 
listen to and approve the orders of the Im4m, 
whether he likes or dislikes, so long ae he is 
not ordered to sin and aot contrary to law 
When lie is- ordered to sin, he muet neither 
attend to it nor obey it." 

“There is no obedience due to sinful 
commands, nor to any order, but what it 
lawful." 

M He who shall see e thing in his ruler whioh 
he dislikes, let him be patient, for verily 
there is not one who shall separate a body 
of Muslima the breadth of e span, and be 
dies, hut ho dibs like the people of igno¬ 
rance." 

44 The best Imams are those tou love, 
and those who love you, and tiiose who 
pray for compassion on you, and you on 
them; and the worst of Imams are those 
you hate, and those who hate you; and 
those whom you curse, and who curse you." 
Auf said. 44 0 Prophet of God! when they 
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are tux enemies and we theirs, may we not 
fight against tktm ? " He said,. u No, so long 
as they keep on foot the prayers amongst 
jotL* This ne repeated. " Beware/ % he who 
shall be constituted your ruler, see if he does 
anything In disobedience to God, and if he 
does, hold it in displeasure, but do liot with¬ 
draw yourselves from his obedience." 

“ There will be Amirs among you, some of 
whose actions, you will find conformable to 
law, and some contrary thereto; then when 
anyone who shall say to their faoes, 1 These 
acts are contrary to law,* verily he shall be 

r »; and he who has known their actions, to 
bad, and has not told them so to their 
faces, has certainly not remained free from 
responsibility, and no who has seen a bad aot 
ana obeyed it, is their companion in It." The 
Companions said, M May we not fight them? " 
The Prophet said, “ No, so long as they per¬ 
form prayers." 

“He who Is disobedient to the Im&m will 
oome before God on the Day of Rssurrootion 
without a proof of hie faith, hnd lie who dies 
without haring obeyed the Im&m, dies as the 
people of Ignorance." 

“Prophets were the governors of tbo chil¬ 
dren of Israel, and when one diod, another 
supplied his plaoe; and verily there is no 
prophet after me, and the timo is near when 
there will be after me a great many Kh&ll- 
tabs." The Companions said," Then-what do 
you order usP" The Prophet said, “Obey 
the gfeallfah, and give * him* hia due; for 
verily God Will ask about the duty of the 
Subject." 

M When two ghalifahs have been set up, 
put the last of them to death, and preserve 
the other, because the second is a rebel." 

“Whoever wishes to make divisions 
amongst my pebple, kill with s sword." 

“He who aoknowl6d£os an Imim must 
obey him as far as in his power, and if another 
pretender comes, kill him." 

“Yerily the time is near that you will be 
ambitious of ruling; and it is at bund that 
this love of rule will be a cause of sorrow at 
the Resurrection, although the possession of 
it appears pleasant, and its departure un¬ 
pleasant." 

“ That Is the best of men who dislikes 


power." 

u Bewafe I you arc *H guardians of the 
subject, and you will all be asked about your 
obeuienoe. The Im&m is the guardian of the 
subject, and he will be asked respecting this. 
A man'is as a shepherd to his own family, 
and will be asked how they behaved, ana 
about hie conduct to them; and a wife is a 
guardian to her husband's house and children 
and will be interrrbgated about them ; and a 
slave is a shepherd to his master’s property, 
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and will be asked about it, whether he took 
good care of it or not." 

“ There Is no Amir who oppresses the sub¬ 
ject end dies, but God forbids Paradise to 
him." 


“ Yerily the vory worst of Amirs are those 
who oppress the subject. 

“ 0 God 1 he who shall be ruler over my 


people and shall threw them into misery, 0 
Goal east him inio misery j and he who 
shall be obief of my people and be kind to 
them, then be kind to him.'* 

“ Yerily, just princes will be upon splendid 
ulpits on the right hand of God; and both 
od’s hands are right." 

“ God novar sent any Prophet, nor ever 
made any Khalifah. bu| had two counsellors 
with him. one of them directing lawful deeds 
(that is, a good angel), and the other sin 
(that Is, the devil). He. is guarded from sin 
whom God has guarded." [KaxLiFAn.] 


S’ 


ajl-RGM The Arabic form 

of the batin Roma, or RomanuM. The ancient 
Byiantino, or K*stern Roman .Empire. Still 
used in Eastern countries as a name for the 
Turkish Erapirei 

The title of tho xxxth Sfirah of the QurTtn, 
which opens with the word. “ The Gresks 
are overcome in the highest parts of the 
land; but after being overdome they shall 
overcome in-a few years."* [o&brks.] 


RUQAIYAH (*«*j). A daughter 

of Muhammad by his wife Khaflijah. She 
was jnarriod to ‘Utbah, the son of Abll 
Lahab, but being divorced by her husband, 
she was marriod to ‘Uftm&n, the third Kha¬ 
lifa!). 

RUQBA (^). Lit. Waiting. 0 

Giving a thing on condition that it the donor 
die before the receiver it shall become the 
property of the receiver and hia heirs; but if 
tho receiver die first, the property given shall 
return to the. donor. It is forbidden in Mus¬ 
lim law, because it exposes eaoh of the parties 
to the temptation of wishing for the other’s 
death. 

RXJQYAH . “ Enchanting. 0 

The use of spells. The word used in the 
Hadis fbr exorcism and incantation, [axom- 
aniLj 

RU’YA* (»\»,,). "A dream; a 
vision. A term used in the Qdr’&n for the 
visions of the Prophets. It occurs fir* times. 
Onee for the vision of Josoph fSfifah xll. 5); 
twice for the dream of the Egyptian king 
(Sttrah v* 48); once, for the vision of Abra¬ 
ham (Sfirah xxxvii. 106); once for Muham¬ 
mad’s vision (Sftrah xvii. 62.). [dr bams.] 
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SABBATH 


9i‘ («U) or 9UWA‘ (g\j -). A 

certain measure used for measuring com, 
and upon which depend tho decisions of 
Muslims relating to measures of oapacity. It 
oooors in the Qur'an, Surah ail 72, for the 
drinking-cup placed by Joseph in his bro¬ 
ther's pack. 

The compiler of the Taju H-*Arut t says 
that aooording to five different readers of the 
Qur'an, it is given juwd* in that verse, hot in 
the majority of texts it is *a 4 . 

The Qduii$ explains fuiod 4 as a certain 
vessel from which one drinks, and #d*, a 
measure of capacity. Its invariable measure 
being, according to ancient authorities, four 
timos the quantity of corn that fills two 
hands of a man of moderate size. 

Al-Baifftwi reoords, besides faaod 4 and 
the reading fan 4 and $uv>dgL 

SABA 1 (W-). (1) A tribe of 

Yaman, whose dwelling-placoS arc oalled 
Ma'rib, mentioned in the xxxivth Sfcrah of 
the Qur'an (entitled the Sfiratu Saba*), verse 
14:- 

44 A sign there was to Sabo* in their dwel¬ 
ling placestwo gardens, the one on the 
right hand and the other on the left:— 4 Bat 
ye of your Lord's supplies, and givo thanks 
to him: Goodly is the oountry, and graoioua 
Is the Lord 1 ’ 

“ But they turned aside: so we sent upon 
them the flood of Iram; and we changed 
them their gardens into two gardens of bitter 
fruit and tamarisk and some fow jujube 
trees. 

“ Suoh was our retribution on them for 
their ingratitudo." 

M. Oaussin de Perceval, ifui. dee Arabee , 
voL ill, as well as M. de Saey, fix this event 
in the second century of the Christian era. 

(2) Also the name of a province referred 
to in the Qur'an, Surah xxvii. 21, where it 

' seems to be identical with the Sheba 

• r 

of the Bible, or the country of the Queen 
of Sheba:— 

44 Nor tarried it (the lapwing) long ere it 
same and said, * I have gained the knowledge 
that thou knowest not, and with sure tidings 
have I come to thee from Saba’: 

‘“I found a woman roigning over them, 
gifted with everything, and she hath a 
spleudid throne; 

•* And (found her aud her poopie worship¬ 
ping the sun instead of God; and Satan hath 
made their works fair seeming to them, so 
that hs hath turned them from tho Way: 
wherefore they are not guided, 

44 To the worship of God, who bringeth to 
light the aecret things of heaven and earth, 
and knoweth what even oonoeal and what they 
manifest: 


. 44 God: thero Is no god but He t the lord 
of tho glorious throne 1 ** 

For a discussion of the identity of the 
Saba* of Arabia with the Sheba of the Bible, 
refer to the word Sheba in Smith*! Dictionary 
of the Bib le, 

S AB‘ATU- AHBUF (wi^l U^). 

[•■VXN DIALSOTS.] 

SABA'U *L-MA§ANI UM fit-). 

Lit. “The Seven Repetitions.” A 
title given to the Introductory Chanter of 
the Qur'an by Muhammad himself. (AliMdt, 
book viib ch. L) There are three reasons as¬ 
signed for this title:— 

(l) Because it is a chapter of seven verses, 
which is said to have been revealed twice 


over. 


(2) Booause it oontaina seven words twioe 
repeated, namoly, Allah , God ; Rahman, Com¬ 
passionate; Rabun, Merciful; tydkd. Thee 
and to Thao; £ird(, Way; 4 Alaikim , to whom 
and with whom ; Ghair . Not. and La, Not. 

(8) Booause the seven verses are generally 
'recited twioe during an ordinary prayer. 
^Se e Majma'u 7-Hi Aar, in loco ; ana Abdu *1- 

SABBATH. The term used in the 

Qur'an for the Jewish Sabbath is Sabt (t*****), 

a corruption of the Hebrew J Shabbatk. 

It oooure five times in the Qur’an:— 

S&rah ii 61: 44 Ye know, too, those of yon 
who transgressed on the Sabbath, and to 
whom We (God) said, 4 BeoOme eoouted 
apes.'** 

Sfirah iv. 50: u Or ourse you as We (God) 
cursed tho Sabbath breakere." 

Surah iv. 153: 44 We (God) said to them 
(Israel), 4 Break not the Sabbath.' 10 

Surah vii. 168: 44 And ask them (the 
Jews) about the oity that stood by the eea 
when its inhabitants broke the Sabbath; 
whon their fieh came to them appearing 
openly on their Sabbath-day, but not to them 
on the day when they kept no Sabbath." 

Surah xvi. 125 : 44 The Sabbath waa only 
ordained for those who differed about it r 

In explanation of those verses, tho com¬ 
mentator, al-Baifiwi relates the followiig 
traditions. Moses gave orders for the obser¬ 
vance of (he Day of Beet on Friday: hut the 
Jews would not obey, and deolared that they 
would obaorvo Saturday, as it was on that day 
that God rested from oreatlon, so it oeme to 
pass that 14 the Sabbath was ordained for 
those who differed about it" But in tho 
time of King David, certain peoplo began to 
break the Sabbath by fishing in the Rod Sea 
near the town of Allah (Blath), and as a 
punishment they were turned into apes. 

For an acoount of the Muhammadan Sab¬ 
bath, see minor. 
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8ABEANS. Arabic £dW’ 

pL fjibCun. Probably from tho Hebrew BUS 

ttabd, “ a host.” Gen. ii. 1, t.e. “ Those wlio 
worship the hoete of heaven.” According to 
some Arable writers, the $ibCdn were a cer¬ 
tain sect of unbelievers who worshipped the 
stars secretly, and openly professed to be 
Christians. Aoeording to others, they are of 
the religion of Sibi*, the son of Seth, the son 
of Adam; whilst others say their religion 
resembled that o( the Christians, exeept that 
their qibiak was toward* the south, from 
whence the wind blows. In the Qfimu* it is 
said they were of the religion of Noah. The 
word fdbi 1 also means one who has departed 
from one religion to another roligion, and the 
Arabs used to oall the Prophot as-jpdb?, be¬ 
cause he departed from the religion of the 
Quraish to al-Islftm. (See Laoe’s Diet, in 
loco.) Al-BaifiwI says some assert they 
were worshippers of angels, others that they 
were the worshippers of the stars. 

They are mentioned three times in the 
Qur'an, and from the following verses it would 
appear that Muhammad regarded them as 
beuovers in the true God. 

$0rah ii; 50: u They who believe and tbey 
who are Jews, and tne Christians, and the 
Sabcant —whoever believeth in God and the 
Last Day, and doeth that whioh Is right, 
shall have their reward with their Lord.” 

S0rah v. 78: “ They who believe, and the 
Jews and the Sabeant, and the Christian*— 
whoever of them believeth in God, and in the 
Last Day, and death what is right, on them 
shall no fear eeme; neither shall they be put 
to grief." 

SOrah xxii. 17: “ They who believe, and 
the Jews, and the Sabcant. and the Chris- % 
taans, and the Maglans, and those who join' 
other gods with God, verily God shall decide 
between them on the Day of Resurrootion." 

§Afir ["ABABAW8.] 

SABILU ’LL AH (*« J*-). “The 

road of God." A term usod for religious war¬ 
fare and other meritorious deeds; e.g. Qur'an, 
Surah ii.;— 

Verse 149: 11 And say not of thoso who 
are slain in ikr road of God that tboy are 
dead, hot rather that they are living.” 

Verse 268: “ Those who oxpend thoir 
wealth in the road of God. n [jihad.] 

SABT [8ABBATH.1 

SACRAMENTS, CHRISTIAN. 

[euchaust, baptism.] 

SACRIFICE. There are six words 

used in the Muhammadan religion to express 
the idea of sacrifice. 

(1] xabb, Hebrow zeboch. Liko 

- r 

the Hebrew word (Gen. xxxL 54). the Arabic 
Is used genecally for slaughtering animals, 
whether on the Great Fofttlvnl of Sacrifice 
[*idu *l-azha], or, at ordinary timoe, for food. 
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In the QjhnMt, the word gabb is doilned M to 
split or pieroe; to out the throat of any crea¬ 
tors ” la the Qurln. the word is used for 
the slaughtering of the heifer by Moses (SOrah 
ii. 68), for the slaving of the sons of Isrsel by 
Pharaoh (SOrah ii. 46), for sacrificing to idols 
(SOrah v. 4); and for the Intention of Abra¬ 
ham to saorifloe his son (SOrah xxxvil. 101). 

(2) qurbdn, Hebrew pHp korbin 

(Lev. ii. 14), iAt “ Approaching 5 near’" It 
occurs twico in the Qur’in, for the sacrifice 
to be devoured by fire from heaven, whioh 
the Jews demanded of Muhammad (SOrah iii. 
179), and for the offering of the sons of Adam 
(SOrah v. 80). It is a word frequently em- 

S loyed in Islftm to express the ordinary sacri- 
ce, and the great festival is called in Persia 
the ‘/rf-t- Qurbdn, or “ Feast of Saorifle#.” 

(8) ^*1 nabr. Lit “ To injure the jugular 
vein.” Used for stabbing the breast of a 
camel, as In sacrifice, henco the saorifloe it¬ 
self. It ooeui‘8 once in the Qur’an, SOrah 
oviii. 1, 2: * Verily we have given thee of- 
Komar, so pray to thy Iford and tacr\fice, n 
whioh ol-Bai*4w» says means to sacrifice a 
camel, the most costly victim of the Arabians. 
The *fdu 'LAvk* Is oalled the Yatuntt V 
Nabr. [idu* l-axha.] 

(4) mhijfah. A word whioh doec 

not occur in the Qur'ta, but in the Tradi¬ 
tions it Is the subject' of a Chapter in iftsA- 
Irdtu %Mugabtb (book iv. oh. xlix.). According 1 
to the Qdmnt, it is derived from gabw, fubd, 
a word whiob expresses that time of the day 
when the sun has risen to a considerable 
height, about 10 a.m. ($aldtv 'z-fatba, being 
a voluntary prayer at that hoar). Uqbiyak 
Is therefore the sacrifice offered about 10 
o’olook On the day of the Great Featival 
(6) jjA* Haig, or, acoording to another 
reading, Hadl Occurs four times in the 
Qur’in, BOrahs it. 198, v. 2, 96, 98, for offer¬ 
ing of an animal for sacrifice sont to the 
temple at Makkah, when the pilgrim Is not 
able to roach In time. The Qamut defines it 
as that “ which is presented."* Al-Baifiwi 
(Taftir, p. 100) gives Hadg as the plural 
form of rtodyah and Hadi as that of Hadi- 
gah. The latter occurs in tho Qur’in, SOrah 
xxvii. 85, for an offering or gift, and seems to 
have the same meaning as the Hobrow 

nnyj minchah, whioh is used in the Old 

Testament for a gift or tribute (Gen. iv. 8), 
and also for the unbloody saorifloe or “ meat 
offering ” (Lev. ii. 11. 

(6) uLju mantQi k. Ocours in the Qur’in, 

BOrah xxfi. 86: “ We have appointed to ovary 
nation a rite (matuah)," SOrah ii. 122.: “Show 
us our ritos ” (mandsik ): also versa 196. At- 
Balfiwi (Tafrir, p. 91), to the first passsge, 
says tho word means a place of devotion, or 
a sacrifice which draws a man near to God, 
and mentions another reading, manzik, a 
place of worship, of whioh manazib is like¬ 
wise the plnral. The word, as quoted above, 
as woll as the plural form, is translated bv 
tho late Profeesor Palmer “ rites." [irrisa.] 
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11. There are only two occasions upon which 
Muhammadans sacrifice, namely, on the 
Great Festival held on the 10th day of 2 /» *1- 
IJijJah Pidu Vazha] and on the birth of a 
child [aqiqah], 

(1) The great eaorifioe recognised by the 
Muslim faith ie that on the Great Festival, 
called the 4 Mu 'l-Azbd, or u Feast of Sacri¬ 
fice.” This sacrifice is not only offered by 
the pilgrims at Makkah, but in all parts of 
Islam, upon the day of sacrifice. In the Bret 

lace, this sacrifice is said to bare been e#ta- 
lisbed in commemoration of Abraham haring 
consented to saorifioe his son (most Muslims 
say it was Ishmael), as recorded in the 
Qur'an, when it is said God “ranaomed his 
(Abraham's) son with a costly victim ” (Sfirah 
*xxx vii. 107); but Shaikh ‘Abdu H-Haqq, in 
his commentary on the Mithlcat, also says 
that al-Ufkiyok* “the sacrifice,’" is that 
which at the special time (t.e. on the 
festival) is elaugntered with the object of 
obtaining nearness to God. 

( 2 ) The teaching of the Qur’an on the sub¬ 
ject of sacrifiee is conveyed in the following 
verses (SQrah xxii. 37) t— 

“ The bulky (camels) we made for you ope 
of the symbols of God (&Ai‘<?»W’ffdAi), therein 
ha Vo ye good. So mention the name of God 
over them ae they stand in a row (for sacri¬ 
fice), and when they fall down (dead), eat of 
thorn and feed the easily contented and him 
who begs. Thus have we subjected thorn to 
you: haply ye may give thanks. Their flesh . 
will never reach to God, nor yet their, blood, 
but the piety from yon will reach Him." 

Al-Baieiwi on this Terse says, M It, the 
flesh of 'the sacrifice, does not reach unto 
Ood, nor its blood, bet the piety ( Uujwa) that 
is tbe sincerity and intention of your heart.” 
(Taftiru 'l-Baifawl, vol. ii. p. 62.) 

(3) In the Traditions (Mi*hkdt , book ir. ch. 
xlix.) bavo tbo following :— 

Anas says: “The prophot aacrifloed two 
rams, one was blaok, and the other was white, 
and he put his foot on their sides as ho killed 
them, and oried out, * Bf-smt * llihi , Aliahu 
akbtrr! In the name of Qodl God is most 
groat!’” 

‘Ayishah says: “The Prophet ordered a 
ram with horns to bo brought to him, and 
ono that shonld walk in blackness, sloop in 
blackness, and look in blackness" (by which 
he meant with blaok legs, black breast and 
belly, and blaok eyes), “and he said, *0 
‘Ayishah, give me a knife and sharpen UP 
And I did so. Then the Prophet took bold 
of the ram and threw him on his side and 
slew it And when he wa# killing it he said, 

‘ Jn the name of God! 0 Ood aeoopt this from 
Muhammad, and from his ohitdren, and from 
his tribo t ’ Afterwards he gave to the people 
their morning moal from, tbe slaughtered 
ram.” 

JAbir says: “ The Prophet sacrificed two 
rams on the day of the Festival of Sacrifice, 
which <were black or white, and had horns, 
and were castrated; and when he turned 
tlieir heads towards the Qiblah, be said, 

* Verily I have turned my face to Him who 


brought the heavens and the earth into 
existenoo from nothing, according to the 
religion of Abraham, and I am not of the 
polytheists. Verily my prayers, my worship¬ 
ping, my life, and my death, are for God* the 
Lord of the universe, who hath no partner; 
and 1 have been ordered to believe in ofie 
God, and to abandon associating an? other 
god with Him; end I am one of the Mus¬ 
lims. O God ! this sacrifice is of Thee, aod 
for Thoo; adbept it then from Muhammad 
and his pooplel* And he added, ‘In tbe 
name of 09 a 1 the Great GodP and then 
killed them." 

4 All said : 44 The Prophet. has ordered me 
to sfee that there be no blemish in the animal 
to be sacrificed; and not to sacrifice one with 
the ears cut, either at tbe top or the bottom, 
or split leagtfrwa vs, or with hoist made in 
them. The Prophet prohibited Sacrificing a 
ram with broken horns, or slit ears." 

‘Ayishah relates that the Prophet said: 
* Man hath not done anything, on the day of 
saorifioe, more plearing to God than spilling 
blood; for verily the animal sacrificed wifi 
oomo on the Pay of Resurrection, with its 
horns, its hair; its hoofs, and will make the 
soalee of his actions heavy; and verily He 
blood reaoheth the acceptance of God before 
it falloth upon the ground; therefore be 
joyful in |t.” 

Zaid ibn Arqam relates: “ The Companions 
said, 4 0 messenger of God I what are these 
sacrifices, and wqcnoe is theiF origin ?’ He 
said, 4 These sacrifices are conformable to 
the laws of your father Abraham.’ They 
said, 4 0 Prophet! what are our rewards 
(herefrom?* He said, 4 There ie a reward 
annexed to every hair.* The Companions 
then eald, .* O Prophet 1 what are the rewards 
from the sacrifices of camels and sheep, that 
have wool?’ He said, 4 There ip ■ good 
reward also for every hair of thoir wool.’ ** 

(4) The following ie the teaohing of the 
Hiddyah regarding the nature and conditions 
of the saorifioe 

It is the duty of every free Muslim arrived 
at the age of maturity to offer a saorifioe, on 
tho ‘Idu l-AstyA, or 44 Festival of the Sacrifiee,” 
provided ho be then possessed of a Ni$db ft.#, 
sufficient property), and be not a traveller. 
This is tho opiniou of Abfi Qanifah, Muham¬ 
mad, Zufar, and Hasan, and likewise of Abft 
Yusuf, according to one tradition. According 
to another traditioh, and also according to ash- 
Shift 4 !, saorifioe is not an indispensable duty, 
but only laudable. At-Tahiwi reports that, 
in the opinion of Abfi Hanlfah, H is indispens¬ 
able, whilst the disoiplee hold it to be in a 
strong degree laudable. The offering of a 
saorifioe is incumbent on a man on acoount 
of himself, and on account of his infapt ohild. 
This is the opinion of Abfi Qanifah in one 
tradition. In another he has said that it is 
not incumbent on a man to offer a aacrifiee 
for his child. In fact, eocording te Abfi 
Hanifah and Abfi Yusuf, a father or guardian 
is to offer a sacrifice at the expense of the 
child (when he is possessed of property), 
eating what parts of it are eatable, and 
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•filing the nmibing parts that are valuable I these eases it is incumbent on him to bestow 
in their substance, snob as the skin, Ac. it alive in charity. But if he be rich, it is in 

Muhammad, Zufar, and ash-Shifl'i hate said that oase inonmbent on him to bestow in 

that a father is to sacrifice on account of his charity a sum adequate to the price, whether 

child at his own expense, and not at that of hd hate purchased a goat with an intent to 

the child. The saorifioe established for one sacrifice it or not. it is not lawful to stori- 

person is a goat; and that for seven, a crw ficeanimals that are blemished,such as those 

or a camel If a cow be sacrificed for any that are blind, or lame, er so loan as to have • 

number of people fewer than seven, it is no marrow in their bones, or having a greet 

lawful; but it Is otherwise if sacrificed on part of their ears or tail out off* Such, 
account of eight. If for a party of seven nowever, as have a great part of their ears 

people the contribution of any ono of them or tail remaining may lawfully be sacrificed, 

should be less than a seventh share, the Concerning the determination of a great part 

sacrifice is not valid on the part of any one of any member, there Are, indeed, vanous 

of them. If a camel that is jointly and in opinions reported from Abfi Qanifah. In 

an equal degree the property of tiro men some animals he has determined it to be the 

should be sacrificed by them on their own third; in others more than the third; and in 

acoount, it Is lawful; and in this oase they others, again, only the fourth. In the opinion 

must divide the flesh by weight, as flesh Is of the two disciples, if more than tho half 
an article of weight If, on the contrary, should remain, the sacrifioe is valid, and this 

they distribute it from conjectural estimation, opinion has been adopted by the learned Abfi 

it is not lawful, unless they add to each share 1-Lais. If an animal havo lost the third of 

of the flesh part of the head, neck, and joints. its tail, or the third of its ears or eye-sight, it 

If a person purohase a cow, with an intent to may be lawfully sacrificed; but if, in either 

sacrifice it on his own account, and he after- of these cases, It Should have lost more than 
wards admit six others to join with him In a third, the offering of it is not lawful. The 

the sacrifice, it is lawful. It is, however, rule which our doctors have laid down to 

most advisable that he assoefate with the discover in what degree the eye-sight is im- 
ethers at the time of purohase, in order that paired is as follows. The aniinal must first 

the sacrifice may be valid in the opinion ol do deprived of its food for a day or two that 

all our doctors, as otherwise there Is a dif- it may be rendered hungry, and having then 

ference of opinion. It is related from Abfi covered the eye that I* impaired, food must 

Qanifah that it is abominable to admit others be gradually brought towards it from a dis- 

to share in a sacrifice after purchasing the tanoe, until it indicate by some emotion that 

animal, for, as the purchase was made with it has discovered it. Having marked the 

a view to devotion, the sale of it is therefore particular spot at which it observed tne food, 

an abomination. and uncovered the weak eye, the perfect eye ‘ 

The time of offering the sacrifice is on the must then be bound, and the same process 

morning of the day of the festival, but it is not carried on, until It Indicate that It has ob- 

lawful for the inhabitants of a citv to begin served it with the defective eye. If» then, 

the sacrifice until their Imim shall have the particular distance from those parts to 

finished the stated prayers for the day. where the animal stood be measured, It may 

Villagers, however, may begin after break of be known, from the proportion they bear to 

day. The place, in fact, must regulate the each other, in what degree the sight is im- 

time. Thus, where the place of celebration paired. 

is in the country, and the performers of it It is not lawful to offer a saorifioe of any 
reside in the city, it is lawful to begin in the animal exoept a camel, a cow, or a goat] for 

moraine; but if otherwise,it must be deferred it ie not recorded that the Prophet, or any of 
until tne stated prayers be ended. If the his companions, ever sacrificed others. Bof- 

victim be slain after the prayers of the faloes, however, are lawful as being of the 

Mosque, and prior to those offered at the I species of a cow. Every animal of a mixed 
place of sacrifice [fdoah), it is lawful, as is breed, moreover, is considered as of the same 

likewise the reverse of this. Sacrifice is species with the mother, 

lawful during three dsye—that is, on the If a Christian or any person whose object 
day of the feetival, and on the two ensuing is the fieeh, and not the saorifice, be a sharer 

days. Ash-Sbafif is of opinion that it is with six others, the saorifioe Is not lawful on 

lawful on tho three ensuing days. The saori- the part of any. It is lawful* for a person 

fico of the day of tho festival is far superior who offers a sacrifice either to oat the flesh ' 

to am of the others. Ii is also lawful to or to bestow it on whomsoever ho pleases, 

sacrifice on the nights of those days, although whether rich or poor, and he may also lay it 

it bo considered as undesirable. Moreover, I up in store. It is most advisable that the 
the offering of sacrifice* on these days is third part of the flesh of a sacrifice be 

more laudable than the oustom of omitting bestowed in charity. It is not lawful to give 

them, and afterwards bestowing an adequate a part of the sacrifice in payment to tho 

sum of money upon the poor. If a person buteher. It is abominable to tako tho wool 

neglect the performance of a saorifioe luring of tho victim and sell it before the sacrifice 

the stated days, and have previously deter- be performed, hut not after tho sacrifice. In 

mined npon the offering of any particular the seme manner, it is shominable to milk 

goat, for instance; or, being poor, lave pur* the victim and sell tho milk. It ie most 

chased a goat for that purpose,—In either of | advisable that the person who offer A the 
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sacrifice should himself perform it, provided 
he be well Acquainted with the method, but 
if he should not be expert at it, it is then 
advisable that he take the assistance of 
another, and be present at the operation. It 
is abominable to commit the skying of the 
victim to a Kit&bi (a Jew or Christian). If, 
however, a person order a Kitabi to slay his 
viotim, it is lawful It is otherwise where a 
person orders*a M* an, or worshippor of Are, 
to slay his - viotim, for this is Inadmissible. 
(Hamilton's Hidatah, vol iv, 76.) 

(6) From the foregoing references to the 
Qur*in, the Traditions, ‘Abdu ’1-Haqq, al- 
Bai?iwi, 'it will appear that whilst the Mu¬ 
hammadan sacrifice is (1) Commemorative , 
having been instituted in commemoration of 
Abraham's willingness to offer hit soni (2) 
Seif Dedicatory , as expressed In the Tra¬ 
ditional .sayings of Muhammad; and (8) 
Eucharistic, according to* the verse in toe 
Qnr'ftn already quoted, “ Haply ye may give 
thanks "; that the expiatory character of the 
saorifice is not clearly established, for there 
Is no offering for, or acknowledgment of, sin, 
fvCudfa connected with the institution. Mu ham- 

/ / "madaniam, true to its anti-Christian oharaoter, 

' q. ignores the dootrine that “ without shedding 
blood there is no remission." (Lev. xvii. 
//yllj Heb.lx.22.) 

' (6) At tho birth of a cbHd.it is incnmbent 

upon the Muslim fatbor to saoridce a goat 
(one for a girl and two for a boy) at the 
ceremony oalled 'Aq\qah 9 which is oelobratod 
on either thq seventh, fourteenth, twenty- 
first, twenty-eighth, or thirty-fifth day after 
birth, when the hair is first shaved and its 
weight in silver given to the poor.. ‘Abdu 1- 
Qaqq says l Aq%qah> comes from % aqq 9 “to 
out, and refers to eutiing the throat of the 
animal Others refer it to cutting the hair. 
The idea of the saorifioe on this oooasdon ie 
dedicatory and enoharistio. Biiraidah says, 
44 We Used, in the time of ignorance, When 
children were born to us, to slay sheep and 
rob the ohild's head with the blood; but 
when Islam came we sacrificed a sheep on 
the seventh day, and shaved the child's head 
and robbed saffron on it." 


?AD (oU). The fourteenth letter 
of the Arabic alphabet. The title of the 
xxxvmth Surah of the Qur'an, which begins 
with the letter. 

§A.DAQAH (&.u) > pl. qadaqat. From 

*adq, “to be righteons, truthful^; Hebrew 

tsedek, A term need in the Qorfta for 

“Almsgiving," eg. SOrah il 266: “Mind 
sneoch and pardon are.better than alma- 
glving (tedaqah) followed by annoyanoe, for 
God is rich and olement." 

(jadaqatu is the alms given on the 

lessor Festival, called the *Idu '/-/Yfr, which 
consists of half a of wheat, flour, or fruits, 
or ono 9 # of barley. This shluld bo dis¬ 
tributed to tbo poor before the prayers of the 
festival are said. ( Hiddyak , vol. i. p. 62.) 

[lDl7 ’L-riTK] 


SA‘D IBN ABl WAQQA8 (*- 

i>t). Called alio 8a‘d ibn 
Maine ibn Wahb az-Zuhri. Ho was the 
seventh person who embraced Islam, and was 
present with Muhammad in all his battles. 
He died at *Atiq a.b. 66, at the age of 79, 
and was bnned at al-Modinali. 

SA'D IBN MU‘IZ (jU. j*.). 

Tho chief of the Band Ana. He embraced 
Islam at al Madinah after the first pledge at 
‘Aqabah. He died of woonds received at the 
battle of the Ditch, a.h. 6. (See Muir's Life 
of Mahomety vol. lit. 282.) 

SA‘D IBN ‘UBlDAH (<* ^ 

One of tbe Companions and 
an Ansirl of great reputation. He carried 
the standard at the conquest of 
Dio J a.h. 15. 

§AJXR or Sadm 'e-Sudiir. 

The chief jndge. Under Muhammadan rule, 
he was especially charged with the settle¬ 
ment 'J religious grants and the appoihtment 
of law officers. 

SADtTM* (fjX#). [80D0M.] 
as- 9AFA (M). A hill near 

Makkah. One of the escred places visited by 
the pilgrims during the HajJ. [pilgkuugb.] 

SAFAR (;**). J/it. “The void 

month." Tho second month of the Muham¬ 
madan year. So called because in it the 
anoient Arabs wont forth on their predatoiy 
expeditions and left their houses ti/Y. or 
empty; or, according to some, because when 
it was first named it occurred ‘in the autumu, 
when the leaves of tho trees were ettfr. or 
“yellow." (G&iy *fii 9 i-£myhah t in loctfi) 
[months.] 

9AFF (*-A*). Au even row or lino 

of things. 

(1) A term used for a row of persons 
•tending up for prayers. 

(2) A 9 -Sxff‘, tbe title of the Lxith Sfirab 
of the Qur’an, in the 6th verse of which tbo 
word occurs for the close unbroken line of 
an army. 

A8-$AFFAT ?«a»UUn), pj. of fdffah , 

“ Ranged in ranks." The title of the xxrvnth 
Sirah of the Qur’an, In the first verse of 
which the angels are mentioned. as being 
ranged in ranks. 

9AFIYAH (^«k) One of the 

wives of Muhammad. She was the widow of 
Kininafa, the Jewish chiof of gfeaibar, who 
was ornelly put to'death. In after years it 
is ssid Muhammad wished to divorce her, 
but she begged to ooutinuo his wife, and ro 
quested that her turn might be given to 
< Ayisbah, as she wished to.,be one of the 
Prophet’s “ pure wives " in Paradise. 

SAFlYU 'LLAH (4H >•) Lit. 

“ The Oboeen of God." A title given ia the 
Traditions to Adam, the father of mankind. 

[▲DAM.] 
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SAFtJRA’ The Zipporah 

of the Bible. The wife of Motet. According 
to Muslim Lexicons, the wet the daughter of 
Sbu'aib. [note*.] 

$AFWAN IBN UMAITAH 
Mi ^yu) v A $ahaln of reputa¬ 
tion. A natl re of Makkah. He wat slain 
the same day at the Khallfah ‘Uftmln. 


9AHABI (^W*), fern. Safrabiyah. 

** An associate." One of the Companions of 
Muhammad. The number of persons entitled 
to this distinction at the time of Muhammad's 
death- la said to hare boon 144,000,. the 
number including all persons who had ever 
served at followers of the Prophet, and who 
had actually teen him. Tho general opinion 
being that one who ombraoed I si 4m, taw the 
Prophet and eeoompanted him, eren fot a 
short time, it a $aH&bi, or ** associate.” 
[ASHAfcJ 


9AHIBU 'N-NI^AB (vW v~U). 

A legal term for one possessed of s certain 
estate npon which *alcat 9 or M legal alms," 
must be paid. Also for one who hat suf¬ 
ficient means to enable him to offor tho sacri- 
floe on the great festival, or to'make the 
pilgrimage to Makkah. The possessor of 
200 dirhems, or fire camels, Is hold to bo s 
Sakibu 1 n-Niiab , as regards zakat. 


gAyiBU ’Z-ZAMAN fouyl v~U). 

“Lord of tho Age.” A title given by the. 
Shi*aha to tho Imftm MahdL (Ghiyttzu 'U 
Lugkah, tn loco,) 


9AHIPAH (Xo*v), pi. fuhuf. Lit, 

** A small book or pamphlet.'* A term gene¬ 
rally used for the one hundred portions of 
scripture said to have been given to Adam, 
Seth, Enoch, fcqd Abraham, although it is 
used in the Qur*in (3drah Izxzvii. 19) for 
the books of Abraham and Moses t * This is 
truly written in the books (tuhuf) of old, tho 
books (fiukufy bf Abraham and Moses 
[psoram.] 


9AI51FATU ’L • A'MiL 
JU.JU, The "Book of Actioifa,” 

which is said to be made by tho recording 
angels (Kirdmu 'l-Katibin) of the deeds of 
men, and kept until the Day of Judgment* 
when the books are opened. See Qur’&n:— 

80rah L 10: M Whon two (angels) charged 
with taking aoeoUnt shall take it, one sitting 
on the rignt hand and another on the left." 

Sarah zviL 14,16^ M And every man’s fate 
have We (God) fastened about his neck; and 
ou the Day of Resurreetioh will Wa bring 
forth to him a book, which shall be-proffered 
to him wide open i Read thy Book: There 
needeth none but thyself to make out an 
aoconnt against thee this day." [kieamu *l- 
ZAtfmH, u»suzzkcrcon.] 


$Atfi $U ’L-BUKB Altl (c^ 

sjkLjh). The title of the first of the 

Kntubu or**si* correct r books of 
traditions received by the Sunnis. It was 
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compiled by Aba *Abd ’ll&b Muhammad ibn 
lsm4*n at-Bnfchiri, who was bom at Bukbfc- 
rah, A.H. 194, and died at Khartang. near 
Samarkand, jlh. 256. It oontalns 9,882 tra¬ 
ditions, of which 2,628 are held to be of un¬ 
disputed authority. They are arranged into 
100 books and 9,460 chapters, [tzanmozs.] 

9AHIIIU MUSLIM Ulw c*nv). 

The title of the second of the Kutubu' 9 -Sittah , 
or ** siz correct" books of. the traditions re¬ 
ceived by the Sunnis. It was compiled *by 
AbO l-Hussm Muslim ibn al-HaJjaj al- 
Qushairl, who was born at Naishapar, lb. 
204, and died a.h. 261. The collection con¬ 
tains 7.276 traditions, of which, it is said. 
4,000 are of. undisputed authority. The 
book* and chapters of the work were not ar¬ 
ranged by the eompiler, but by his disoiples, 
The most celebrated edition of this work Is 
that with a commentary by Muhyiyu ’d-din 
Tabya an-Nawawi, who* died a.h. 676, [tea* 
nroozs.] 

SAHM ((*+*)• Lit * “An arrow 
used for drawing lots.*' A term in Muham¬ 
madan law for a portion of an estate allotted 
to an heir. (Hamilton's Hidayak f vol. (v. 
p. 487.) 

SAtyOR (»%-.)• The meal • which 
is taken before the dawn of day during the 
Ramaaln. It is called in Persian ZVim-i- 
SabarL In Hindustani, Sakargdki, In Pushto 
Pttkmani, [zamazau.] 

Sl’IBAH (W-), .Anything «6t 
at liberty, aa a slave, or she-eamel, and de¬ 
voted to an idol. Montibped once In the 
Qur'ftn, Sarah v. 102: **God hath not or¬ 
dained anything On the subject of offiboh, but 
the unbelievers have.invented it;" 

SA‘ID IBN ZAID (A) & 

A Sehabf who embrace# Islam In his youth. 
He was present with Muhammad in all his 
engagements except at Badr. He it held to 
be one of the 'diAarol MubazktkoroA, of ten 
patriarchs of the Mualim faith. Died at 
*Aqiq, A.H. 61, aged TO* 

SAEFU 'LIlAH (IW «-**-). c< The. 

Sword of God." A title given by Muhammad 
to the oalehrat^d General Kfealld Ibn al-Walld. 

(Miihkit , book zm oh. viii.) 

SAIHUN ($***-). The river 
Jazartes. Said to have been one of the rivers 
of Eden, [udzbt.] 

8AINT9. In Muhammadan oeun- 
trios, reputed saints are Very numerous* 
Very many religious leaders obtain a great 
reputation for aahctSW even before their 
deaths, but after death It is usual for the 
followers of any well-known religious teacher 
to erect a shrine over his grave, to light it 
up on Thursdays; and thus establish s saintly 
reputation for their departed guide, Very 
disreputable persons are thus often reckoned 
to have died in the ** odotr of ekhstity." . At 
Hasan Abdsl in the Punjab (celebrated' in 
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the story of Lala Rookh), there is a shrine 
erected over a departed cook, who for many 
years lived on his peculations as keeper of 
the staging bungalow. When he died, about 
ten years ago, his family erected over his re¬ 
mains a shriiie of some pretensions, whioh 
even in the present generation is an objeot 
of devout reverence, but which, in the next, 
will be the scene of roputed miracles. This 
is but an example of many thousands of 
shrines and saintly reputatious easily gained 
throughout Islam. 

It is generally asserted that aooording to 
the teachings of Islim, the Prophets (ambiyd 1 ) 
were without sin, but there is a tradition, re¬ 
lated by Anas, which distinctly asserts the 
contrary, and states that Muhammad not 
only admitted his own sintulness, but also 
the fall of Adam, the murder committed by 
Moses, and the three lies, told by Abraham. 
(See Mishkdt , book xxiii. ch. xii.) But it is 
very remarkable that, aooording to this 
Hadis, Muhammad does not charge Jesus 
Christ with having committed sin. The 
immaculate conception and the sinlessness 
of Christ aro admitted doctrines of Islam. 
[JB8U8 CHRIST.] 

The terns plr and watt are oointnon titles 
for those who, by roputed miracles and an 
asoetio life, havo established a reputation for 
sanotlty, for whom in Persian the title bu- 
xurg is gonerally used. The titles qufb and 
ghaut are very high orders of sanotity, whilst 
zdhid and 'd6ta a**e employed for persons who | 
devote their lives to religious contemplation 
and worship 

The §&fis use the word tattle, " pilgrim " or 
" traveller," for one who has renounced the 
world for the M path” of mysticism, whilst 
fatfir is a title of more general application to 
one who is poor in the sight of Qod. Shaikh. 
and war, used for old mon, also express a 
degree of reputation in the religious world; 
shaikh (in India) being a title generally con¬ 
ferred on a oonvort from Hinduism to Islam. 
Saiyid, or 11 lord.” is a title always given to 
the descendants of Muhammad, mir being 
sometimes used for the same. Miyan, 

(( master "or “friend," is generally used for 
the descendants of*, celebrated saints, or as a 
mere title of respect. 

SA‘IR “A flaming fire.” 

The special place of torment appointed for 
the Sabeans. ' (See al-Baghawfa Commentary 
on the Qur’an.) It ocours sixteen times in 
the Qur’&n (S0rah iv. 11, and fifteen other 
places), where it does not seem to be applied 
to any special class. 

9AIYIBAH (Itf). A legal term 
for a woman who departs from her husband, 
whether through divorce or the death of her 
husband, after the first connection. 

SAIYID (***-). A term used for 

the descendants of Muhammad from his 
daughter Filimah by *AU. The word only 
occurs twice in the Qur'an—in Sarah iii. 84, 
where it is used for John Baptist; and in 
Surah xii. 28, where it stands for the husband 


of Zallkhah. According to the Majmu 7- 
Bifrar, p. 181. it means “ lord, king, exalted, 
saint, merciful, meek, husband," Ac. 

There aro two branches of Saiyids—those 
descended from al-Hasan and those descended 
from al-Husaiu (both the sons of ‘All.) 

Theso descendants of Muhammad are 
prayed for at every period of the daily 

S rayers [trayere], and they are held in all 
luhammadan countries in the highest respect, 
however poor or degraded their position may 
be. 

The term Saiyid is also given as a name to 
persous who are not descended from Muham¬ 
mad, e.g. Saiyid Shah, Saiyid Amin, Ac., al¬ 
though it is a mere assumption. In addition 
to the term Saiyid , the term Badshih, Shah, 
Mir, and Shary, are applied to those de¬ 
scended from Bibi F&timah. 

The author of the Akhfaq- i-Jaldii esti¬ 
mated in his day the descendants of Muham¬ 
mad to be not less than 200,000. 

SAJDAH (A*%~), Ytilg. eijdah. Lit. 

“ Prostration." 

(1) The act of worship in whioh the per¬ 
son's forehead touches the ground in pros¬ 
tration. [prater.] 

(2) As-Sajdah , the title of the xxxund 
Surah of the Qur'in, iu the 18th verse of 
which the word oocurs: M They only believe 
in our signs who, when they are reminded of 
them, fall down adoring and oelebrate the 
praises of their Lord.” 



SAJDATU ’S-SAHW (*-J\ *•**-). 

“ The prostrations of forgetfulness." Two 
prostrations made on account of forgetful¬ 
ness or inattention in prayer. Muhammad 
said, h When any of you stand up for prayer, 
and the devil comes to you and oasts doubt 
and perplexity into your mind, so that you 
do not know how many rak'ahs you have re¬ 
cited, then prostrate yourself twioe. 

SAJDATU ’SH-SHUKR (b*- 

“A prostration of thanks¬ 
giving." When a Muslim has reoeived some 
benefit or blessing, he is enjoined to make a 
prostration in the direction of Makkah, and 
say, ''Holiness \o God! and Praise be to 
Qod. There is no deity but Qod! Qod is 
most Great!" {Radon ' l-Muhtar, vol L 

p. 816.) 

SAJJlDAH (fc>V-). The small 

osrpet; mat, or doth, on which the Muslim 
prayk [jai-maicaz, mcsalla.] 

§AJLULR (yab»). The iinn or deril 

who is said to hute obtained possession of 
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Solomon's magic ring, and to have porsonated 
the King for forty days, when Sakhr dew 
away and threw the ring into the soa, where 
it was swallowed by a fish, which was after¬ 
wards caught and brought to Solomon, who 
by this means reooverod his kingdom. 

as-SAXBRAH “ The 

Rock." The saored rook at Jerusalem on 
which the Temple was erected, and on which 
now stands tne Qpbbatu ’#-$a&AroA, the 
«Dome of the Rock." known to English 
readers as the Mosqne of *Umar. This rook 
is said to hare come from Paradise, and to 
be the foundation-stone of the world, to 
hare boon the plaoe of prayer of all prophets, 
and, next to the Ka*bah, the most sacred 
spot in the universe. Imftm J alii a 'd-dln as- 


j Suylltit in his history of the Temple of Jeru¬ 
salem (Reynolds* edition, p. 44), gives the fol¬ 
lowing traditional account of the glorious 
Sakhrah. 

n We are informed by Ibn al-Mauf flr that 
tho Rook of the Daitu '1-Muqaddas, in the 
clays of Solomon, was of the height of twelve 
thousand cubits; eaoh cubit at that time 
being the full cubit, vis. one modern oubit, 
one span and one hand-broadth. Upon it 
also was a chapel, formed of aloes (or sandal) 
wood, ir height twelve miles (*ic); also above 
this was a network of gold, Detween two* 
eyelet-beads of pearl and ruby, netted by 
the women of Balka in the night, which net 
was to serve for three days; also the people 
of Emmaus were under the shadow of the 
chapel when the sun rose and the people of 



thu domb or thb uook. ( Conner .) 


Baltu 'r-Ra^mah when It set, and even others 
of the valleys were under its shadow; also 
upon it was a jacinth (or ruby), which shone 
in the night like the light of the sun; but 
when the light began to dawn its brilliancy 
was obscured; nor did all these cease until 
Nebuchadnezzar laid all waste, and seized 
whatever he found there, and carried it into 
Greece. 

M Again, by a tradition we learn that the 
Safchrah of Baitu 1-Muqaddas was raised 
aloft into the sky, to the height of twelve 


miles, and the space between it and heaven 
was no more than twelve miles. All this 
remained in the same state until Greece (or 
Rome) obtained the mastery over it, subse- 

S uent to its devastation by Nebuchadnezzar. 

ut when the Greeks obtained possession of 
it, they said, 11 Let us build thereupon a 
building far excelling that which was there 
before." Therefore they built upon it a 
building as broad at the base as it was 
high in the sky, and gilded it with gold; 
and silvered it with silver. Then, entering 
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thorein, they began to practise tkoir aasooi- 
uting Paganism, upon which it turned upside- 
down over them, so that not oue of thorn 
came out. 

"Therefore, when tho Grecian (kii.^) saw 
this, he summoned the Patriarch nnd Lis 
ministers (deacons), and the chiefs of Greece, 
and said, ' What think ye?' who, replied, 

* We are of opinion that our idol-gods are 
not well pleased, and therefore will not 
receive us favourably.' Hereupon he com¬ 
manded a second temple to be built, which 
they did, spending a great sum thereon, and 
having finished the second building, seventy 
thousand entered it as they had entered the 
first. But it happened to thorn as it had 
happened to the first; when they began their 
Paganism it turned over upon them. Now 
thoir king was not with them. Therefore, 
when he saw this, he assembled them a third 
time, and said unto them,' What think ye ?' 
who said; * We think that our Lord is not 
well pleased with ns, because we have not 
offered unto him abundantly; therefore he 
has destroyed what we have done, therefore 
we should greatly wish to build a third,* 
They then built a third, until they thought 
they had.carried it to the greatest possible 
height, which having done, he assombltd the 
Christians, and, said unto them, ‘Do ye 
observe any defect?' who said, ‘None, 
except that we must surrouud it with crosses 
of gold and silver.' Then all the people 
entered it, to read und oite (sacred things). 
Having bathed and perfumed themselves, 
and having entered It, thoy began to practise 
their associating Paganism, as the others had 
done before them; whereupon down tell the 
third building upon them. Hereupon the 
king again summoned them together, and 
usked their counsel about whpt lie should do. 
But their drtsd was very groat; and whilst 
thoy wore do liberating, ilioro oamo up to 
them a very old man, m a white robo and a 
blaek turban; his back was bent double and 
he was leaning upon a staff. So he Said, 

* 0 Christian people, listen to me! listen to 
me! for 1 am the oldest of any of you in 

J e&rs, and have now corns forth from among 
be retired votaries of religion, in ordor to 
inform you that, with respect to this place, 
all its possessors are accursed, and all holi¬ 
ness hath 4*P*rto<} from it, and hath been 
transferred to this Mother) place. I will 
therefore point out this as the place wherein 
to build the Church of the Resurrection. 1 
will show yon the spot, but you will never 
•ee me after this day, for aver. Do, there¬ 
fore, with a good will that which I shall tell 
you.’ Thus he cheated them, and augmented 
their accursed state, and oommanded them 
to cut np the rock, and to build with its 
stones upon the plaoe which he ootmneuded 
them. 

"Bo whilst he was talking with them he 
bocame ooncealed; and they aaw him no 
more. Thereupon they increased in their 
infidelity, and said, * This is the Orest 
Word. Then they demolished the Mosques, 
and curried away the columns and the stones, 


and all the rest, and built therowith the 
Church of the Resurrection, and the church 
which ia in the valley of Hinnon. Moreover, 
this cursed old man commanded them, 

‘ When ye have finished their building upon 
this place, then take that place whose owners 
arc accursed, and whonce. all holiness hath 
departed, to be a common sewer .to receive 
your dung.' By this they gratified their 
Lord. Also thoy did this, os follows; At 
certain soasons, all the filth and excrement 
was sent in vessels from Constantinople, and 
was at a certain timo all thrown upon the 
• Rook, until God awoko our Prophet Mu¬ 
hammad (the peaoe and blessing of God be 
with him!), and brought him by night there¬ 
unto ; which he did on aocount of its peculiar 
consecration, and on account of the greatness 
of its super-exoeUence. We learn, also, that 
God, ou the Day of Judgment, will chaugo 
the Sakhrah into, white coral, enlarging it to 
extend oyer heaven and earth. Then shall 
men go from that Rook to heaven or hell, 
according to that great word, ' There shall 
be a time when this earth shall ehange into 
apofther earth, and the heaven.shall tarn 
white; the soil shall bo of silver; no pol¬ 
lution shall over dwell thereon.' Now from 
'A'ish (mav the satisfying favour of God rost 
upon him !), I said, ' 0 apostle of God, on 
that day when this earth shall become an¬ 
other earth, and this aky shall change, where 
shall meu be on that day?' He replied, 

' upon the bridge af-$irfcfc/ Again, a certain 
divine says, < that in the Law, God says to 
the Rock of the Holy Abode, " Thou art my 
seat; thou art near to me; from thy founds* 
4km havo I raised np tho heavens, and from 
beneath thee have I stretched forth the 
earth, and aU the distant .inaccessible moun¬ 
tains are honoath thee. Who dies within 
Ihoe it as if he died within the world of 
heaven, aud who dies around thoc is as if ho 
died within thee. Days and nights, shall not 
oeaso to succeed* until I send down upon 
thee a Light of Heaven, which shall obliterate 
all the (traoes) of tho infidels of the sons of 
Adam* und all their footsteps. Also. I .will 
send upon thee the hierarchy of angels and 
prophets; and I trill wash thee until I leave 
thee like milk; and I will fix upon thee a 
wall twelve miles above t{to thick-gathering 
elouds of earth, and also a hedge of Ught. 
By my hand will I insure to thee thy Support 
and thy virtue; upon thoe will I cause ty 
descend my spirits and my angels, to worship 
within thee; nor shall any one of the sons of 
Adam enter within thee until the Day of 
Judgment. And whosoever shall took upon 
this chapel from afar shall say, ‘Bleated be 
the face of him who devoutly worships and 
adores in theo 1 ’ Upon thee will I place walls 
of light and a hodgo of tbiuk olouds—five 
walls of ruby and pearl."' Also from the 
Book of Psalms, 'Great and glorious art 
thou, thou threshing-floor! Unto thco shall 
bo the general assemblage: from thee shall 
all men rise from death.' Moreover, from 
the same author, God says to the Rock of 
the Holy Abode, * Who loveth.thee, him will 
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1 love ; Who lovcth thee, loveth me; who 
hateth thee, him nil) I hate. From jeer to 
.year my eves are upon theej no? will 1 forget 
thee untili forget my eyee. Whoso prayeth 
within thee two rak'ahs, him will-I cause to 
cast off all h|s sihs, and to be as guiltless as 
I brought him from his mother's womb, unless 
he return to his sins, beginning them afresh.’ 
This Is also a tradition of old standing: * I 
solemnly engage and promise to everyone 
who dwells therein, that all the days of his 
Ufa the bread of corn and olive-oil never 
shall fail him; nor shall the days and the 
nights fail-to bring that time, wheh, out of 
the supremacy of my bounty, 1 will cause to 
descend upon thee the assemblage of man for 
judgment—the whole oompany of risen mor¬ 
tals.’ There is a tradition thrft • Mnqitil Jhn 
Suleiman came to this Temple to pray, and 
sat by the gate looking towards the Rock; 
and we had assembled there In great numbers; 
he was reading and we were listening. Then 
came forward ‘All Ibn al-Badawi, stamping 
terribly with his slippcrsnipon the pavement. 
This greatly afilictal him, and he said to 
those around him, “ Make an opening for me." 
Then the people opened on eaeh aide, and ho 
made a threatening motion with his hand to 
warn hhn and prevent this stamping, saying* 
" Tread more gently! That place at widen 
Muqitil is *—pointing with his hand— 11 and 
on wtiieh thon art stamping, la the very place 
redolent of Heaven’s breezes; and there is not 
a spot all aronnd it—not a spot within its 
precincts a handVbreadth square—wherein 
some commissioned prophet, aome near angel, 
hath not prayed." * Now from the mother of 
*Abdu Hib, daughter of Khilid. from her 
mother,* the moment is surely fined, when 
theKa'bah shall he led as a bride to the 
$akhrah. and shall hang upon her all her 
pilgrimage merits, and beoome hhr turban.’ 
Also it is said that the Qafcbrah is the middle 
of the Moedue; it is eat off from every 
touohing substance on all sides. No one 
supports it but Ho who supports and holds 
up the Sky t do that nothing falls thence bnt 
by His good permission; also upon thb upper 
part of the west side *to6d the Prophet (the 
blessing and peaee of God bo with nim 1) on 
the night when he rtfde al-Burlq. This side 
began to shake about, -from veneration of 
him; and upon the other side are the marks 
of the angels’ fingers, who held it up whan it 
shook: beneath it is a deep hole out oat on 
each side, over whioh is toe gate opened to 
men f6r prayer and devotion. * I resolved,’ 
says a certain author, * one day to enter It, 
in great fear lest It should fall upon me. on 
account of the sins I had contracted; \nen, 
however, I looked, and saw its darkness, and 
some holy pilgrims entering it at the darkest 
part, who came forth therefrom qnite free 
from sin. Then I -began to reflect upon 
entering. Then I said, * 4 Perhaps they entered 
very slowly and leisurely, and I was too much 
in a hurry; a little delay may facilitate the 
matter." So I'made Up my mind to enter; 
and entering, I saw the Wonder of Wonders* 
the Rock supported in its position cr course 


on every sido; for I saw it separated from 
the earth, so that no point of the earth 
touched it. Some Of the sides were separated 
by a wider interval than others; also, the 
mark of the glorious Foot is at present in a 
atone divided from the Rook, right over 
against it, on tho other side, west of the 
Qiblah; K Is upon a pillar. Also the Rock 
is now almost abutting npon the side of the 
crypt, only divided from it by that space 
which allows room for the gate of the crypt* 
on the side of the Qiblah. This gate, also, is 
disjointed ftom the base of the Qiblah; it is 
between the -two. Below the gate of the crypt 
is a stont staircase, whereby, one may descend 
into the orypt In the midst of this crypt is 
a dark-brown leather carpet, upon whioh 
pilgrims stand when they visit the foundation 
of the Rock; it is upon the eastern side. 
There are also columns of marble abutting 
on the lower side upon the path of the rows 
of trees npon the sido of the Qiblah, and on 
the other side forming buttresses to the 
extremity of the Rock; these are to hinder 
it from shaking on the side of the Qiblah. 
There are buildings besides these. There is 
a building hi the Ohapel of the Rook. Be* 
noath the ohapel, the spot marked by the 
angel*' fingers Is In the Hook, on the western 
side, divide ! from the print of the glorious 
Foot above-mentioned, very near to it, over 
against the western gate, at the end.*" (Hitt. 
Jerusalem , from the AraMo M8. ef JalJuu’d- 
dln as-SuyQtl, Reynolds’ ed. 1885.) 

Dr. Robinson (Biblical jRmtrdki, voL i. 
p. 297) says the followers of Muhammad 
under ‘Umar took possession of the Holy 
Oity a.d. 68(1, and the Khallfah determined 
to erect a ihosqne upon tho site ef tho Jewish 
Temple. An account of this undertaking, as 
given by Muslim historians, will be found in 
tho article on jbuusalum. The historians 
of the crusades all speak of this great 
Sakhrah as the Templum /tourist, and describe 
its form and the rook within it.. ( WUL 7Vr., 
8, 2, ib. 7. Jac. da Vitriac, e. 62.) 

Lieut. E. R. Oonder, R.E., remarks that 
the Dome of the Rook belongs to that obscure 
period of 3antconio art, when-the Arabs had 
not yet created aor architectural style of 
thoir own, ahd when they were in the habit of 
employing Byzantine architects to build their 
mosques. Tho Dome of the Rock, Lieut Oon¬ 
der says, in not a mosque, as it Is sometimes 
wrongly called, bnt a ** station " in the cuter 
oourt of the MaSjidn l-AqaL 

We are indebted to this writer for the fol¬ 
lowing aeoount of the gradual growth of the 
present building {Tent Work in PaUatino, 
▼ol. ii. p..820) s—- 

41 In a.d. 881 the Oallph El Mamfin restored 
the Dome of the Rook, and, if I am eorraet, 
onclosed it with an outer wall, and gave it Its 
present appearance. The beams in the roof 
of the arcade bear, as above-stated, the date 
018 A.D. ; -a well-carved wooden eorniee, 
hidden by the present ceiling, must theft 1 
‘have been visible beneath them. 

41 In 1016 a.i>. the building was partly 
destroyed by earthquake. To this date 
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belong restorations of the original mosaics 
m the dome, as evidenced by inscriptions. 
The present woodwork of the cupola was 
erected by Husein, eon of the Sultan Hakem, 
as shown by an inscription dated 1022 a.d. 

“ Tho pinco noxt foil into the hands of 
the Crusaders, who ohristenod it Templum 
Domini, and established in 1112 a.d. a chapter 
of Canons. 

“The Holy Rock was then cut into its 
present shape and covored with marble slabs, 
an altar being'erected on it. The works were 
carried on from 1115 a.d. to 1136 a.d. The 
beautiful iron grille between the pillars of 
the dome and various fragments of carved 
work are of this date, including small altars 
with sculptured capitals, having heads upon 
them—abominations to the Moslem, yet still 
preserved within the precincts. The interior 
of the outer wall was decorated in the twelfth 
century with frescoes, traces of which still 
remain. The exterior of the same wall is 
surmounted by a purapot, with dwarf pillars 
and arches, which is first, mentioned by John 
of Wurtzburg, but must be as old as the 
round arches of the windows below. The 
Crusaders would seem to have filled up the 
parapet arohes, and to have ornamented 
tne whole with glass mosaic, as at Bothlo- 
hoin. 

“In 1187 a.d. Saladiu won tho city, tore 
up the altar, and once more exposed the 
bare rock, covered up the frescoes with 
marble slabs, and rostered and regilded the 
dome, as evidenced by An inscription in it 
dating 1189 A.D. 

“In 1818 a.d. the lead outside and the 
gilding within were restored by Nakr ed Din, 
as evidenced by au inscription. 

“In 1520 a.d. the Sultan Soliman cased 
the bases and upper blocks of the columns 
with marble. The woodon cornice, attnebod 
to the beam between the pillars, seems to be 
of this period, and the slightly-pointed marble 
casing of the arches unaor the dome U pro¬ 
bably of the same date. The windows bear 
inscriptions of 1528 a.d. The whole exterior 
was at this time covered with KishAni tiles, 
attached by copper hooks, cs evidenced by 
inscriptions dated 1561 a.d. The doors were 
restored in 1564 A.D., as also shown by in¬ 
scriptions. 

“The date of the beautiful wooden ceiling 
of the cloisters is not known, but it partly 
covers the Oufic inscription, and this dates 
72 a.h. (688 A.D.), and it hides the wooden 
cornice, dating probably 918 A.D. The ceiling 
is therefore probably of the time of Soli¬ 
man. 

“ In 1880 a.d. the Sultan Mahmud, and in 
1378-75 a.d. the late Abdu *1-Aziz, repaired 
tho Dome, and the latter period was ono 
specially valuable for those who wished to 
study the history of the place. 

“ Such it* a plain statement of the gradual 
growth of the building. The dates of the 
various inscriptions on the walls fully agree 
with the circumstantial aocounts of the 
Arab writers who describe the Dome of the 
Rock." [jSJtUSALBM.] 


SAKINAH (****-). A word 

which occurs in the Qur’an five times. (1) 
For that which was in the Ark of the* Covenant, 
Surah ii. -249: “ The sign of his (Saul’s) 
kingdom is that there shall come to you the 
Ark (Tdbut) with the sakinah in it from your 
Lord, and t’he rolios that the family of Moses 
and tho family of Aaron ldft, and the angels 
boar it." With reference to this verse, al- 
BahfAwi, tho great Muslim commentator, 
says: “The ark here mentioned is the box 
containing the Books of Moses (Arabio 
Taurat , namely, the Torah , or Law), which was 
made of box-wood and gilded over with gold, 
and was three cubits long and two wide, and 
in it was * the sakinah from your Lord.* The 
meaning of which is, that with the Ark there 
was tranquillity and peace , namely, the 
Taurat (Books of Mobos), because when 
Moses went forth to war he always took the 
Ark with him, which gave repose to the 
hearts of the children of Israel. But some 
say that within that Ark there was an idol 
made either of emerald or sapphire, with the 
head and tail of a cat, and with two wings; 
and that this creature made a noise when 
the Ark was carried forth to war. But others 
say that the Ark contained images of the 
prophots, from Adam to Moses. Others 
assert that the mesuing*of sakinah is 1 know¬ 
ledge and sinoority.’ Others, that the Ark 
oontained the tables of the Law, the rod of 
Moses, and Aaron’s turban." (Tq/siru 7- 
Baif&wi , Fleischer's ed., voL ii. p. 128.) 

(2) It is also used in the Qurtn for help 
and confidence or grace. Surah xlviii. 26: 
“When those who misbelieved put In their 
hearts pique—the pique of ignorance—and 
God sent down His Sakinah upon His Apostle 
and upon the believers, and obliged them to 
keep to tho word of piety." Al-Baifawi 
says that in this verse the word sakknah 
means the tranquillity and repose of soul, 
which is the meaning given in all Arabio dic¬ 
tionaries. 


Tho word occurs in three other plaoes in 
a similar sense:— 

Sfirah ix. 26: “ God sent down His /Sakinah 
upon His Apostle And upon the believers, 
and sont down annios which ye oould not see, 
and punished those who did not believe." 

Surah ix. 40 : ** God sent down His Sakinah 
upon him, and aided him with hosts." 

Surah xlviii. 2: “It is He who Sent down 
the sakinah into the hearts of believers, that 
they might have faith added to faith." 

None of the Muslim commentators seem tv 
understand that the Arabio Sakinah is 


identical with the Hebrew Shechinah, 

a term which, although not found in the 
Bible, has been used by the later Jews, and 
borrowed by tho Christians from them, to 
express tho visible Majesty of the Divine 
Presence, especially when resting or dwelling 
between the Cherubin on the Mercy Seat 
in the Tabernacle, and in the Temple of 
Solomon. Rabbinical writers identify the 
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$h*tAioak with lb* Holy Spirit, aid some 
Christian «riteei*li 6 y 0 thought that the three 
fcW cjtitreisioir for the lartiy—the *Lord. the 
Byht of the Lord, end the Sharhinah wdl. 
end the — wklUie of a trinity of pmou 
hi the God heed 

F»r the Tshnnrikt vluw* lepsrdinp the 
BfacMknk,. the HnglUh reader cop refer to 
Dr -Rerthoxi's. Talmudic MiactUang ^Trfthner 
d Ce. London) 

SALAF (w*iA (I) Ancestors men 

of repute forplet y and faith m past generations# 
(2) Money lent without interest, [Salam.] 

SALAM fr (^h»). A oontract invot 
fhg an liotnediate payment of the arise, and 
admitting a delay in the dell ?en/ of the arti- 
olee^hr.naeed. The word used In tho Hadis 
ia geosrtUj talaf., To a sale of this kind, the 
seller is r called. timuallom ilai hi ; # the pur- 
ehaeer rabbm e-sajam, and the goods par 
based, wmsaffdwt •(Chi. ( Kitabu t Tchifitt) 

aa-SALIM (ffc--Jl). The 

?•»•©( ful) one. (1) One of tho tilnety pine 
names or attributes of Gtd* ft. ooethw inco 
hi the Qorta, Sttreh ha. COi a He is- Gc i. 
then whom thole if-too ether the Peeoe- 
fifl.'t Al-Beltiwt explains the wora'ee'"He 
whd Is free (him all loss or harm M 

M .j »f*® J 1 h)'* ^ )*) 

(2) A$-8al*nm 'akri-htm (^Ja 

" The pesos tie on yeti." the common salu la¬ 
tino amongst Muslim#. [asLcrrsnon}. 


as-SAIiAT (ljun # in cojastruoticm 
fredttentiy spelled &»>), pi. fttiawdl. 
The term need in tho Qur'lu. as well an 
ampngst alt kfaetims ip every part of tho 
womf for tile Ittaraioal form of prayer* 
nhlch Is re e ked dv© time* a day, an aocoant 
of wbioh 2s girsn in the article on nuvaa 
. ta tqoWalent in Persian and Urdu Is itemu* 
Alcanas boeo corrupted into nmix lyr the 
Af^henr. The word odours with this mean 
log in the. Qer'dn, Sftrah ft SSS: “Ohaervd 
tho player* * and in very many other places It 
has also the meaning of prayer or nmpHeaMon 
in its general sense, e.g. Surah lx. IM: M Pray 
for them*, of a truth thy prayers shall assure 
their minds ” Also blaring, t,g. S&rab xxxJU. 

6* * Verily God and His Angels blest (not 
; pray for, as rendered by Palmer) the Pro- 
jpfbot " (Seo Lane's Dictionary, in loco.) 

The wmd *at£t ocours wftn various com¬ 
binations ased to* express different periods, 
and ilao special occasions of prayer 
Tho Ato stated liturgical prayers which 
r.D lield to. ba of divine Institution * - 
1 ) Salty* l fair, the meridian pray or 
{A)i idtafu *f-L4f r, the afternoon prayer. 
r$V£ctidftf 'l-Maghrib, the suHael prayer. 
SrkHUu 1 */sAe\ the night prayer 
$Mtu 'l-Bair, the prayer at dawn. 

(Ohs. The midday prayer ia reokoned the 
Am in order.) 

Also tor the three voluntary daily litur- 


*$SS5 

risen 


ere- —■ 

l-fthriq, when tho sun has wall 


fS) Soteta %ZM; about 11 AM. 

(3) Salaiul Takajjmd after, midnight. 
Liturgical prayers, said op special- occa¬ 
sions are gireti below. [pmATlitj 

SALATU ’LFTAJAK ») 

u Prayer of necessity." Four-rak-alt pravert, 
or. according to some twelve-rakwhs reoiied 
After the nigfiLpriwer. In times of neoeasity. 
or trouble - aodifijMuJklar, vol i p. 719. 

SALATU AH JHAIN ( w^l Ja). 

^Prayers of the two tivals- * The two 
rak an prayera reoited on the two Muham¬ 
madan festivals, the- *Idu- I-Fitr and the 
Ida 1 Aiba. 


SALATU ‘L-SITIKHARAH (flu 

IjVw^li). Lit (t Prayer for conefti&t- 

tag favour" Two rak'shs recited for suc¬ 
cess in an undertaking. Jabir‘relates that 
Muhammad taught him Jsiikhoi'ult and that 
after reciting two rak afis he should thus sop- 
hlioate God. w O God. I.seek Thy good help 
njj.Tby great wisdom. I pray for ability to 
set through Thy power I. ask this thing of 
thy goodness Ttiou knoWret, but I know 
not. Thoo art powerful, hat I am a. Tbou 
art hnower of aeofkts ** 0 God, if Thou 
khowest that the matter which T am about 
to undertake is good for my religion, for tny 
life, for hiy future then mako it easy, and 
prosper .me m it. But hi a |s bad for my 
religion hiy bf© and. my uture then put.it 
away from me and show me what is good." 

< MiMat, book iv. 40.) 

SALATU ’Ij. ISTISQA* («IUS) 

jAmxJVf), fiom naqu, “ Watering’’ 
Two ratfah prayers rootted in the time ef 
dearth. 

9ALATU - *L HNAZAH (qujj) 

1 1). The funeral service. 

faURIAL Of TKB 0 X 40 OfilAN 

gALATU’L^JUM AH bU)\ 

Lit u The pray or of assembly The Friday 
Prayer. It ofasiste of two rnk*ahs recited 
at the time of xnkr, or midday prayer on 
IVidty. [nuojLT, KKumaiL] 

SALATU *1 KHAUF ( •ymU tiU). 

The ‘•Prayer of Fo«r. w Two rahfahs of 
prayers recited first by one regiment and 
then by another In time of war. when,the 
usnal prayers cannot bo reditod for.fear, of 
the euomy. Those prey ora aro founded upon 
an hrianetion in the QuPAn, riurah ly 101: 

14 Ann when yo go lo war in the land It shall 
be no sin for you to curtail yourprtyera, if yo 
fear thnt the onemy come upon? pa.* Tlus was 
also the Talmudio law (Tr. Berachoth 1? 4)^ 
“He that goeth in a dangerous pl&oe may 
prey s short prayer 

SALATU ’L-KHU8UF («U 
Prayers said at aneclipd* 
of the moon, consisting of two rak'ahs of 
prsyer , ( MiMat, book iv. ch.li.) 

71 
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$ALATU 'L-KUSOF 

Prayer* at in lolipM ol the tun, congiitjw 
of two nk'ehs of prayer. (Miihkit , book \v 
oh. )i.) 

§ALATIJ ‘L-MARl? (t/.fJl Ml.) 
M of th. sick ,' When A person is 

too sick to stand up in the usual prayers, 

»* allowed to reoito them either in a reclining 
or sitting posturo, provided he perfomo* the 
usual ablution*. It Is ruled that he shall in 
suoh a os sc make tho pnoatra liens, do . men 
tally. (Hndtlu 7 Muhtar, vol. I p. 891 ,) 

9ALATU L-WITR Mu) 

The Witr prayers The word i.itr meant 
either a unit, or an odd number, and ia uaed 
for either a single or odd number of rak'ab 
p^eyara ftoitod after the evening praver 
(‘ilka'), i Mithkat, book iv. oh xixv\.) 

there ia conaiderable controversy amongst 
the learned doctors as to whether it ia fare 
wqib, of tumnah, but it ia generally bold to 
be sunn ah, i.s. founded on tho example of the 
Prophet, but with no divine command 
Amongst the Hanafi sect, it is also known aa 
Qunwte % Witr , but the 8hifi«fb recite the 
Q*m«?f separately. 

$AJ,ATU 'R-BAQHA’IB (IA—• 

'* A prayer for things de 
aired.' Two rak'sb prayers recited by one 
who dcsiros tome object in this world. Ac¬ 
cording to the orthodox, It la forbidden in 
Islam. (Raddn '^Muhtar, yol. i. p 717.) It 
ie recited hy some persons ih the first week 
of the month Rajab. 

9ALAT0 '8-SAFAR (yiudt Mu). 

“ Prayer* of travel. A shortened recital of 
prayer allowed to travellers. It Id founded 
on a tradition by Ya'la Ibn IJmalvah who 
say» f “I said to 4 IJnwr # ‘God hath said] 

" when ye go to war io the land tt shell be 
no sin for you to shorten your prayeik if ye 
fear that tho infidels way attack you B { but 
now verily we are aa(e m this journey, end 
yet we shorten our prayers 1 Umar replied. 

1 1 also wohdered at the thing that astonished 
you but the Prophet said, Qod hath done 
you a kindness in curteilmg .your prayers, 
therefore accept it, Ibn 4 Umar says, M tra¬ 
vailed with the Prophet, and he did not aty 
more than two rak'aha of prayer, end AbS 
Bakrand ( Umar and ‘Usman did the same.* 
Ibn 'Abbrfs says, ‘Tho Prophet uaed* to aay 
on a joumoy tke noon and afternoon prayer 
together, and the sunset and evening prayer 
together.’ • {Mishkal, book lv ch xlli.) 

The established prayers for a traveller ere, 
therefore, two rak'khe instead ol the four fare 
rak'aha at the noon and afternoon and even* 
ing prayers, and the usual two fan at the 
morning and the usual three fare at the gun- 
set prayer*, ell vaiunlaiy prayere being 
omitted ( Raddu 'l-Muhtar, vol. 1. p- 821.J 

$ALATU TTARAW10 (M_ | 

“ Prayer of re*' So called 1 
because of the pause or rest made for ejacr 


SALIH 

lationa between every (our rak ahs. (*A6a* 
P-ffaqq.) 

Twenty rak'sb prayers recited after the night 
prayer during the month of Ramazin. They 
•re often followed with recitations known as 
aikn .[rural, and form an exciting aervioa of 
devotiop. The Jmim recitee the Tprduft 
prayers with a loud voice. 

Abii Hursirah says; “The Prophet uaed 
tp encourage people, lo say 1 light piaycrs in 
Ramazan without ordering them positively, 
apd would *»ay. He who stands up in prayer 
at night, foi the purpose of obtaining reward, 
will have ell. his sins pardoned 1 j than tht 
Prophet died, leaving the prayers of Ramafiat 
in this way.*' It ia aaid 'Umar instituted the 
present cuatom of reciting the twenty ratfaha, 
r Mithkdt, book iv. ch xxxviii.) [ramaxan*] 

SAlATU T-TABBIH ( r «_J\ Mu) 

Prayer of praise .* A form of prayer 
founded <m the following traditipn related by 
Ibn Abbfa who says: — 

“ Varily the Prophet said to my father, 4 O 
Abbas! O rayuuc|e! shall 1 not ghcb’lo-you. 
•hall I not present ante you, shall l.net In¬ 
form you of a.thing whioh covers acts of linf 
When you perform it, God will forgive yogr 
•>ns, your forxnar sins, and your latter sins, 
and those sins whioh you did unkouwlngly, 
asd those whioh you did. knowingly, your 
great sins, and your small sins, your disok*cd 
sins and your oonoaaled etna ? II i% this 
namely, that yoo reoiie (bar rak'ahs el 
Prayer, and in e*eh rak*eh reolte the Fiiiham 
4 [Ailed (* a. the Introductory chapter, of 
the Qurin). and some other 6*nth et 
the Qoran; and when you have reeitsd 
thaae portion# of the Qur'an In the position 
of Qiydm. then aay « Holiness to Qod V 4 (Smb 
haM ’ Uihi ), add Praise be U Qod \» ( Wa 
l ffamdu U Udhi), and •‘There il no deity 
but Qod! P (Wa la ftqha'Hia huwa i,aad •‘God 
Is. most great 1" ( Wa *Uiha AkbarJ x fifteen 
Mfiiex Then perform a rukft* nnd recite it 
ten tiiinoe; then raise tip your head and 
asy it ten times, than maka tbo syjdsh end 
aay it ten times ; then raise joar head and say 
it ten times, then make another anjdah aca 
say it ten ttmos, then reiso jroor lined again 
and aay it ton timet: aitogother aevsniy-fiVe 
limea to overv rak‘ab j and do this in each of 
the rak'sh, Jf you Are able to say4hU forip 
of prayer every day, limn do so, but if not, 
do il onoe every Friday, and If not efrH week 
the* say it onoe a mouth, and il not oi.co a 
mouth, then say it once a yeor,and if not ones 
a year, then do It once In your lomuiue.** 
(muhkil, book It, oh. xli.) 

The foregoing la e striking illustration of 
the mechanical character of the Mualit reli- 
gion aa regards ila system of devotion 
[zihr ] 

SALE, TJie Law ol [ BAIL ] 

§AL,!B (vsU) 44 a crucifix; a. 

cross.” [cross.] 

SALIK yW), A prophet men* 

Honed in the Qurtn (Surah vil. 71). who was 
sent to the tribes 'Ad and Samud A)> 
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Beisawi say Tin the ton of *Ubald, the 
sou of Anaf, the eon of Miaih. the eon of 
(Jbaid. the eon of Histr, the eon of Ssmud. 
Boohsnt thinks he must bo, the Pileg of 
Oenesia xft 18. DUerbelot, makes him* the 
8alah of Geneeis xi. 13 

The toliowbig'ia the Account of him in the 
Qivr'Sii. with tne cotomentaters remarks in 
it diet (soe Lane's fried ton 2nd ed by Mr. 
Stanley LerW Poole):—. 

And We i mi onto the tribe of Tharaood 
their brother SAlih. He Said. Q my people 
wsiahip Get- -Ye bavo no other deity* net* 
Him, A miraculous proof q/*my aeretity hole 
eomc unto you from yocue Lord thifldher 
aioal of God being a sign unto yoh [Her 
hod eauM her ot heir demand* to cohnsf Om 
from fire heart of a roofs. 1 Therefore let her 
feed .in (Jody earlh. and do berine harm lent 
a painful pnhiahmeittaeis*yei]. And remem* 
her how He hath appointed you idegerenfe 
in the earth after [the tribe of] 
given you t habitation ,1ft the berth jo 
mske youradyeo, on Ha plains, pa villous 
khertin ye dy ed in summer, and. eut the fobnu 
tains Into hottaea nherein or dwell- in wthteh 
Rometnher than iht benefits of God, and da 
not evil in the o*rfh. acting eormptly —The 
ehiefa who were ebttod with pride smbnp hi* 
people, said unto them whe were eetaeih^d 
weak, aome/y, to tboae who bad beHdved 
among them, Do ye know that Salih hath been 
sent onto thief Arid tboy hamstrung the she- 
camel (K*dd* f the a on of ftalifl thing mo 6y 
theft order and thyi+g her with the emerd) 
sod ihoy impiously transgressed the voui- 
raand n/ their Lord, and said, 0 6£lilj, bring 
upon ns that unmehmest with which then 
thfealeooaf ua fin Milling her. if thou be [bag) 
of the apostles, And the violent convulsion 
(a yrmr ndrtkgnnke and a cry fipm heaven) 
assailed them, arid in the tnornisig they were 
In their dwelling* prostrate dnd dead So be 
turued away from, them, and said, 0 my 
people I have btonghl unto was the message 
at my Lord And giver Wan faithful counsel; 
but ye lovod not faithful cougeellbm* 
SOrah til. 71 77 ) 

SALIK (**1U). lit A"trB- 

alter. A term used by Gib trawiics for 
dvvotee. or one whs hat started on Mo Hea 
voidj journey* [aorxl 

SALSABIL (J-jlJU). Lit The 

•ortiy Sowing. A fountain in Paradlsd, 
mentioned in tbo'Quran in S&rab Ixtvk 10, 
and from which the Muslims In heaven »tb 
aatd to driuk. rt A spring therein named 
SnUdhlt, and there aboil go round about 
them Humortal boys ** 

SALtJTATIONS. Arabic cit-saldm 
" peace/’ TaeKm\t*L~3), Heb. 

slalom, the act of giving the prayer 

of peace *, pi. iatUmit. The duty of giving 
and returning a salutation is founded on* ex¬ 
press Injunctions m the Quriu. 

Sftrah 'fcxiv. 61 M When ye enter honsev 
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or 


then greet each other with a salutation from 
God the Blessed and the Good ” 

SC rah iv. 88. 11 When ye are saluted with, 
a salutation, salute ye with a belter *.han It, 
or return the anm<* salutation." 

‘All says that Mubainmnd established it os 
an ineumbeut duty tiiai *ne Mo slim should 
ealute another. rprraAii.] .'The ordinary 
aalntathin of the Muslim is ** at-Saldmu l alai» 
kern? i c. * The nerie dron you”And. the 
*laoaI i oply iaire Wit Mot Mum os salam o 
And on yon also be juie pesai * - 
The supposes origin of the salutation p.s 
given in a tradition hy Abo, Hiireri eb ar 
iwlaloa that the Prophet qaid. 

God erestet Adavb in tus owen kuneiie, 
andJus atad re era* sixty eubita: and God 
said to Adam, Gotland ealute that party 
80ffe)stvbs are itting down, and lifted 
to their ans wer far verily it shall be the 
aalueieou and rofrty for you and your chil- 
dren.i Adam thee wont end tala to tho 
angels, * ds-SaUmt olai-kwn* i.c, 4 Tho peace 
be en you/* and tfaa ahgoia replied, 1 o«* 
SaAw ‘aldikn w. rahmmtu r.«. ‘The 

peaoe b* on thee, and the raorcy of God/* 
This form is now usually gif on In reply 
b^ devout persona (frhihu 7 Buried 

. Muhammad iushrurled hiapooplo aafodows 
regarding he use. of the salutation:— 
u Tbo person riding must ealute one on 
foOt, and he who ia walking moat astute those 
whe arc sitting, snd the smell mxui salute 
the larger, and the person-of higher degree 
the lower. It is therefore a religious duty 
for the person of high degree, when meet¬ 
ing one of a lower degree; the giving of the 
SalRm being regarded-as a benodTotion. For," 
says Mohammad, M tho nearest people to God 
areihoee who salute Aral When u party ia 
passing', it ia sufficient if one of them give the 
Salutation and, In like manner, ills Sufficient 
one of tho party Ye lorn it of these sitting 
down.** 

Tho Jews in the Mine of Muhammad seem 
lo Bavo oiado the aluiation a subject of ah 
nof aboe to Mohammad; for It is related when 
Bieg w&il tcabe Prophet they used to say, 
* As Sttmwv * atdi-lca ,f M On you be poison.’* 
To which the Prophet always repHea* 11 Wa 
elai ko? M And on you.* 

Uruwiah- ibn 2^aid says: "The Prophet 
phee passed^ a mixed assembly of Muslim 
polytheists, idolatere, and Jews, and, ho gave 
tho salutation! bur he inesat it only for the 
Muslims." 

Jarir rotates that On One occasion the Pro* 
phM mot a party of women, hud gar© them 
the ealutatiou. But this ia contrary to the 
ufuel practico of Muhammadans $ and ‘Abdu 
t-Maqq, in his commentary on this tradition, 
says i This practice Was peculiar to the 
Prophet, for the laws of Islam forbid a man 
saluting I woman unless she is old.** 

J.fi tho Bust it is usual to raise the right 
hand (the raising .of the left hand being our* 
roapeetfnf, as it ia the hand used for legal 
ablutions) When giving the Saliin, but this 
oostom, common though it be. ia bet in no- 
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cord#nee with the traditions. For Amr'ibii 
Shu-sib relates from his fore-fathers, that 
the Prophet said, f‘ He is not of uu. who likens 
himsolf to auothSv Do not copy the Jews 
or the Christians in yoiir salutation. For a 
Jew's salutation is by raising liis fingers, and 
the Christians as lute with tlie palm of tbs 
hand (Mhhkat, hook xxii. ch. i ) 

III Central Asia. (he salutation is generally 
given without any inotlon oi tlie body, Ui 
accordant* with the above tradition. 

SALVATION. The Arabia wort} 
najat (*v). salvation ** only occurs 
ones in the Quuau namely Snlran xi. 44 
0 rny people 1 how is it that l bid y&u to 
novation * hut that ye bid me -to the fire ? * 
Nor is the word reneially used in Muslim 
works of divinity although the orthodox sect 
'of MiisUnts olaimit for itself the title of Naji- 
yak, er those who are being anted. 

The word mayhkrah. forgiveness,* is fre¬ 
quently used 'In the Our*au to oxprese what 
Christie*** understand by M salvation' , also 
Isldm, /men, and Din , worde wbioh express 
the idas of a state of salvation. 

According fo Islam, a man obtains salva 
tion by a recital of the Kalimah . or oreed« 
hot if/he be au evil deer, he will Muffer the 
pajins of a purgatorial Are uitlUhis sins are 
atoned for , whilst he who has not accepted 
the Musllnr creed will endure' too pains of 
everlasting punishment [ n 

ag.SAMAI) (s^\) The Eternal ,f 

One of the«niDety*Dlne names or attributes of 
God It occurs once in ihe Qur’an, Surah 
osii " God tbo Eternal 
In Its original meaning,' it implies a lord, 
beoauae one repairs to him In exigencies ; of 
when applied to God, booanae affafcs are 
staved or rested oo Him. Ifonco, according 
to al Mubkum. in loco, and Lho Lisdnu %'jlrabj 
it sign idea the Being that continues for ever— 
the Eternal One 

RAMAHAH [annum 

ouhck] 

SAMARITAN [as-samirs], 
ab-SAMI - The Iloftrer.” 

One oi the ninety-iiine names or attributes of 
Qod The word frequently reOuurs In the 
Qur’an. 

as-SAMlK (£/*%**.) Mentioned 

in the Qur’an (Siirah xx 87 1 a As Sduiirl 
has led them astray as the person who 
made the golden calf for the Children of* 
Israel. In Ft Qfesa^rPa linens translation, it 
Is rendered <( the Samaritan,” which is /•.o 
cording to al-Bsisti'wi, who says hit name 
wss MuHBlibu JJsfar, of the tribo of Burned 
tans, •faioaaal 

8 AM UEL Arabia T*hnniwil 

(Qtpd), or Sharnml; Hob- 

referred*to m .the Qui an (Sarah U. M47) as 
** the prophet * whom the Ohildrer of 


Israel said .** Raise for uv a King, and we 
will light 'or him iu-God'a way,** 

Husain, the commentator, says it is not 
quite oertarn who he was, He was either 
Yusha ibn Nun or Shernuu ibn Sally a, or 
fshmawil (Tafsir- i - Hasainx , p. 65) 

•The Vainaian give bis name us ShtUMudl 
but sav it wes originally Ismail, and that the 
meaning is the same. 

SAN‘A* . A eity iu al 

Yutnau. the Viceroy of which. Abraha(u ‘l 
Ashram, an Abyssinian Christian, snarohed 
with a large army and some elephants upon 
Makkflh; with the intention of destroying the 
Temple (see Quran, Surah ov.) m the year 
Muhammad was bom. Heuoe the year* was 
known an that of the Riophnnt. 

SAN AD (-u-) Lit. “ Th*t on 

which one rests, as a pillar or oath ion.” An 
authority ; a document, a warrant. A term 
used in Moslim law 

SANAM (/*~s) T pi- Apnam. The 

word, used in tne Qnrkn for mo idol, ay. 
Surah xSv. 38 > 41 Turn me and my eons away 
frorp serving idols ’ [idols.] 

SANCTUARY The Prophet for. 

bedo putting a murderer to death iuwd 
moaquo, but he may be taken by force from 
the mosque and slain outside the budding 
The same rule applies to persona guilt? of 
theft. (Alishkat, book iv. oh viii.) 

The custom of sanotuary was derived from 
the I/ovitical law of refuge The ait oitfee being 
estabiislied as cilios of refuge for Uie invo 
luntary mnnelayor. Thu altar of burnt offer 
lugs was also a place of-refuge for those who- 
had undesigned ly committed smaller off onens 
(bout. xix. 11, 12; Josbua ax.) Awarding 
t<> Leoky (.European Morals, voL ii. v. 40) 
the right of sanctuary was possessed i»y the 
Imperial btatues and by the Pagap temples 
Dinghura (Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 654) saye it 
seeine to have h en introduced into the Chris 
tiau Ohutah by Constantine. 

SANDALS. [8HOB8.] 

SAQAR (j5-), *♦ A ooorohiug 

heat” According to the oommenUtor al 
Bagl\awi it is the speolal division of hail set 
apart for the Magi.. It is mentioned thusuu 
the Qur’an. — 

Surah liv. 48; *• Taste ye the touch of 

sacar ,** 

. S&ruli lxxiv. 26 1 ** I vill broil bun iu Mayor l 
And what shall make thee know wbet saner 
is? * It leaveth nought and spa eth nought, 
hlaokeuiiig the skin of mau. 

SARACEN, A term used by 
Christian writers for tho followers of Mohan- 
inad, and appliod not only to the Arabs, but 
to the Turks and other Muslim nations. 

There is much uncertainty gs to the origin 
of tliis word. The word 3apa#c^v<k 

used by!tolemy and Phuy, and'aleo by am* 
ouanna and Procopius, for certain Oriental 
tribes, lone before the death-of Mabauiuiad 
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SARAH 

(see Gibbon) Seme elymole'ista derive it 
from the Arabic sharq,'* tiie rising son, the 
East "(see Wedgwoods Dice). Others from 
sahrd , 44 a desert,"-* the people of the desert 
(see Webster). Gibbon thinks it tnir bo from 
the Art bio ear ayah, “ theft," denoting tho 
thievish ohsraoWr of tho ontion | whilst inme 
luive oven thooght it may be derived /rotn 
Sernh the wife of the Patriarch Abraham. 

SARAH. Arabic Sdrcth HBb* 
tT)®# Owk Sct^^a. Abrahatnta wife. 

Not mentioned by name in tlio Qnr’fln, but v*- 
fori^sd U hi £ftr*h xl. 74 : •« And bis wife was 
standing hy laughing, and We gave hop the 
glad Uainga of lease, and of Jacob after 
1 * 040 ." 

SARAQAH (&**). [utirr. 4 ) 
SARF (1) A term used 

for a special kind of sale or exchange. Ac¬ 
cording to the Bidayoh,ba&u r s~sarf, or sarf 
pe4e, meant a pore sale, of which the articles 
opposed to eaeh other in exchange are both 
rspresentwMveC of price, as gold for geld or 
•flyer for aflveri {See Hamilton's Hiddyah. 
vol ft p 551.) * 

(2) Thtt part of grammar which i elates to 
tho idnlining of nouns and the'Conjugating of 

8AR1H (ctr»). fifplioit or dear 

A term used in.Mjtfttm law for that which is 
expiesp in eontrsdistlnetion to that which is 
* nT bnplied. For example, the Tolaqu 
h on explicit form, of divoree, whilst 
Taliqu 7-AtWjfnA Is an implied form of 
divorce, as when a man nays to. his wife, 
" Thou art free.” 

§ARIQ (jjW). A thief, [trvt.] 
SATAN. Arabic 8haxlan [(j*c±) 

[nnvn,.) ' 

SATR ( j*~). A curtain or veil. 
A term need for the seclusion of women, 
oalled also hijdb, In the Traditions it. is 
used far necessary and deoeht attire, bnbu V- 
tatr being a special chapter in the Miskkutu 
l-Masabih (book iv. eh. ix.). The tair for a 
man being from the ^alst to the knee, and 
for a free woman from the neck to the feet: 
hnt for a slave girl frem the waist to tho knee 
as in the case of % man. That part of tho 
body whiob must ho ey covered is called 
4 cm rah or f aurat, “ shame or modesty,” from 
whlfth the Hindustani word, * aunt l, **a 
woman,” is derived. [hmum, wosrcic.] 

SATTtJQAH Bue coin 

The tenq id need for a com which is oorrent 
amongst merohants.but is not received at the 
publio treasary. Coins in which the pure 
pietal predominates are not considered base: 
See Hamiltra>W/tdfy'*A, rol iL p. 

SAVDAH One of the 

*ivw Of Muhammad. Sri© was the widow of 
Sakrtm, a Qtutii^ and one of the early com- 
penimts of the Prophet. Muhammal mar- 
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ried her within two months of the death of 
jyi*dljah. (Muir's Life of Mahomet, new d e 
p l 17.) She died a h 56. 

SAUL Ar&bio T&lul (uujHt). Heb 

SkattoL King of lerael. Montionod 

io the Qur’an as a king raised up of Qod to* 
reign over Israel, to whom was given an ex¬ 
cellent degree of knowledge and personal 
appearanoe. 

The following is the account given of Saul 
in tho Qur An, with Mr. Lane's rendering of 
the commentator's remarks in italics (Mr. 
.Stanley Lane POole's 2nd Ed.) 

u Hast thou not considered the assembly 
of the children of Israel after the death of 
Moses, when they said unto. a prophet of. 
theirs, namely Samuel, Set up for us a king. 
under whom wo will light in the way of God" 
He said mvfo them. If lighting he prescribed 
as incumbent on you, wfllve, peradventure, 
abstain from fighting? They replied. And 
whereforo should we not fight in the way of 
God, since wo have been expelled from our 
habitations and our ohildren by thsin hatting 
been taken prisoners and slain f —The peepte 
Goliath [Jrftootj' had' done thus unto them . - 
But when lighting was commanded them, 
they turned baok, excepting a few of them, 
who croetcd the riser with Sami And God 
knoweth tho offenders. And the prophet 
hogged hie Lord to send a king; whereupon he 
consented fo send Saul. And their prophet 
said unto them, Verily God hath set up Saul 
as your king • * They said, How shall he hare 
the dominion over us, when we are more 
worthy of the dominion than he, (/or he was 
not of the royal lineage , nor of the prophetic, 
and he was a tanner, or a tender of fiwks or . 
Aerde,) and he hath not been endowed with 
ample wealth ? He replied, Verily Qod bath 
obosen him as kino over rou, and inoreaaed 
him in largeness of knowledge and of body, 
(fir he was the wisest <rf the children of Israel 
at that time, and the most comely of them, and 
the most perfect of them in make ,) and Qod 
giveth his kingdom unto whom He ploaseth , 
and God is ample in His bmufieence, knowing 
with respect to him who is worthy yf the king . 
dem.— And their prophet said auto them, 
when they rlemmdedof him a sigmin proof of 
hie kingship, Verily t ie sign of his kingship 
*kaU be that the ark shall come unto you (tn 
i* were the images of the prophets : Obi sent it 
down unto Adam, and it passed into their pos- 
seeeion i Imt the AnWlMtes took it from them 
hy firte: and thry os*i to seek victory thereby 
our their enemy, and to advance it in the fight, 
and to tHist in it , as Hi—whose he 
exaltedl—hoik said); therein is tranquillity 
[SaKwahJ from your Lord, and rellos of what, 
the family of Moses and the family of Aaron 
have left: namely . the two shoes (or. sandals) 
of Moses, ami his rod and the turban of 
Aaron, and a measure of the metnna that uSed 
to descend upon them , and the fragments of 
the tables [of I he Law]; the angels ih ^i 
bear it Verily in ibis shall be a sign unto 
you of hiskinaship, if ye be believers. Accord 
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ingh the angels bore it between learen uni 
mrt\ while they looked at ft unfit they placed 
it by Santj whereujjon they aoknoWedged Ms- 
kinyshXp and battened to the hole war and 
he chore of their young men eeraonty thopu/snd 

“And when Saul wont forth with the 
troop* from Jerusalem, and it wafi viol entile 
hoi weather aud they demanded of him water 
ha aaid. Verily Goa will try you by a 1 Iver, 
that the obedient among gounnd the dfSo - 
bedierd may appear land i7 ante behoehanlhe 
Jordan and PnletHne)^ ana whoso drinketh 
thereof he Is not* of my party but he who 
taateth not thereof the is of my peHy), 
epccopting* him who takes forth a draught m 
hf.9 trend) and i a eatisfied thefieurvh, not 
adding to it, for he is of myparty )—then 
thqy* 3rank thereof abundantly excepting a 
few of thorn who we hr content only with the 
han<y\d of water. It is relate t that if sufficed 
them for thoir otOn drinking and for thtir 
beaetje and they were three hundred and some* 
uhot mote than ten . And when fi0 had passed 
over it he and, thofee whobdieVed with, 
they said/ We have no power today to con 
tend against. Goliath and his trope In } And 
they wery corardlg 'and paced nod oeer if 
They who held it as certain that they ahoud 
meet God at the resun*ett(/pn (and they were 
those who had poseod oveP if) md How itwny 
a small body of men hath*.overcome a great 
body by the permission for will) of Sod I 
Ana Ged Is With the qatieut, to defend and 
aid.'— And when Uiey went, forth w battle 
against Goliath and hit troops they Mid, O 
our Lord, peur upon us patience, end make 
firm our teat, by strengthening oar hearts for 
the Holy war; and help or against the unbe¬ 
lieving people 1—Ana tJievroulod them by 
the. permission. (®T %riU) of Qod tod Dovld' 
who KWt in the army of Saul .lawQoll.l^ 
fgdrah tL 2«> Sfo.) 

SAUM Pasting. The. 

usual Arabic term used for this religioosact 
whether during the Ramazan or at any other 
time. . Its equivalent in Persian if mah 
[FAsnao ramasak] 

SAUMU T-TATAWWU ( r e— 
gy»fW) A voluntary fart, other tea 

the month of Raina&im 

SAUT (ty*) [pxbrah.3 

SAWAB Recompense 

reward >, <w. Qur'an Sarah Hl*105.# A- re 
word from God* for God with Him ere the 
best rewords. 


•SCHOOL' Am0)0 maktah (v-**-*). 
pi. makdtib madrasah pi. 

madaris. According to Muslim law. «iD ode 
cation should be carried on iu oonnooiion 
with relrgrojs instruction. and eousequeoQj 
se'houte are generally attached to moeques 

[FDUCtATfQHj 

SCRIPTURE. HOLY The ex 

pressfon A ** Holy Scripture t la rendered hi 
Persia iyPakJVowishtpb ^tlhe 

Holy Wilting., its equivalent fn Arable being 
ol Kltaba l rnip*rddas(u*j&d\ the 

Holy Book or Kalamu Udh (*UY |, the 
Word of God" These terms, wniUt they, are 
generally understood by Muslims to refer tt 
Die Qur'an, more Correctly include all books, 
acknowledged t\y Muhammadans to be the 
Word of Qod. Th <7 profess to reoolTO all the 
IlewisL Scripture ana tbo Now Testament as 
well os the Qun&u as the rccoalod Word of 
God [PkOnHCTS. tv aft ration 3 


SCULPTURE Arable *. tuifdb 

The makitig of oarve 4 
graven, or sculptured ft* area. Is understood 
to be forbidden in the QuCJn under the term 
Sanam an idol (see Surah xiv Bglj 

else in Surah v 92: M Verily wine, end 
games of obanee.- and statues (a*fab), end 
diviningarrows swan abomination of Satan* 
darfevv 

Gousoqnently senluUire is not allowed ac¬ 
cording ta MasNiu law. although or-Raghlb 
save a janam is that which divorte-the mind 
from God. 


SEA Arabic bahr (~) “The 
sea. ¥ nl bahr Is a tanu applied la the Qiic'an 
te tho Hod Sea kuobrp amongst Muliauima- 
daut as the Batov i-Qubmm. [mrt> sasll 
6Qmha.lt 47 wii 184 The ships that soil 
like mountsiuf in the sea are amongst the 
“ signs of God. (Soo Sarah slii. 31) In 
Sdrah iii, 0 * Muhammad, swoors by 4V thv 
swelling sea * In Sdrah * vii 68; “ U is the 
Lord Wne drives the ships for vou in the sea. 
that ye may eek after plenty fpom Bim. r In 
jMIiab jiii 109.lt occurs as kn illustration 
of fhe bsnodloss character of iho Word Of 
God* "Wore the soa ink for the words of 
n\y Lord, the sea would surely fail before the 
words of my Lord, fail f* aye, though wt 
bitHight sa much ink again." 

In Muhuiunadan works lu the Traditions, 
and oommeatariesi tha Arabic b*ifrr is ■ 
for large rivers as the Euphrates and the 

la tha Same sense ss the Hebrew O'} 


as-SAW A DU LAZAM £Wt 
aW\). LU. The exalted multi- 
tnde. ’ A term uset in the 'lYadttiooe and ip 
Muslim theology fur the Asscmbly of Gq£* or 
the congregation of fb ithfal men, or for a 
large ma iorlty. 

SAWA1M pi of Sa'immh. 

yiecks aiid herds which aro gnlmtng and for 
wiheh select must be couocted [aavit] 


yam (but the} word ao4r» Hebrew "yyj 

ndhar occurs in the Qur ou for <r rivers.) 

It it related that Muhsnunsd ssld, "Let 
none but three oiasse of people croes the sea 
(for. it has fire under «t which oensesr its 
troubled mot foil) pamety, (l) those who per¬ 
form th* Htdj or 4 Pttgritiiege * y (2) those 
who make tns uiurah oi visitation ’; (if) 
those who go forth to wer. 9 * (Maimo*u %• 
Bihar, vol. i. p. 78 ) 
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SECTS OF ISIjAM 


SEAL OF PROPHECY 

The following ere the names of the etas at 
current in Muliimmidan IHsratorbt— 

Al-Bakr* 'UAkkxmr, the Green or Indian 

Q|»£0JJ 

AlDaMru the While or Medi¬ 

terranean Baa* 

Al~Dahnt t-Aswid, the Black, or Buxine 
Sea. 

Al-Botw 1-Atruq, the Blue or Persian 

At Qabn V-Qulnm, or al-Bahrp HAkmar, 

^ 

A 1-BaJfru *t JLAIi the Sea of Lot or Dead 
Sea 

Al-Rohnt *l-Khi*r. the sea of Ithiar, the 
Caspian Sea. 

8EA.LOF PROPHECY. Kh&timu 
’/i-Nvb&wah wWa-Y A mole of 

an unusual site on the Prophet a back which 
fa said to have been the divine eeet which, 
according to the predictiona.of the Scriptures, 
marked Muhammad as the M Seal e*f. the Pro¬ 
phets,” Khmtymi'fi JVeAi ft*. 

According io a tradition recorded in the 
Mhhkit* i Ma$ihh. bo6k Hi. oh. 7 it wa¬ 
lk e tlse of the kneb of u bridal oanopy. 
Other* saf H waa the sice of p pigeon’s egg, 
dr even the site of a closed dal. 

Shaikh ‘Abdu *1-Haqq says “it was a piece 
of flesh, vary brilliant in appearance and 
according to tome traditions It had secretly 
inscribed wkfttfi It. ‘ Qod la one and has no 
Associate. 1 * 

Ab6 Rams*'. whose family were skilled In 
Witory. offered to remove it, but Muhairtmad 
ref&ed, saving; “The Physician thereof is Ro 
whe placed it where it it* 

According io aftothbr tradition. Muham¬ 
mad is id to Abft Rimii 1 , “ Gome hither and 
ranch my back*; which lit did drawing his 
Angers over Ui&prophdticei seal, and, behold! 
there wai t collection©/ halrt upon the spot. 
(8ee Muir, new ed. p. 543.) 

*Abdu *( ffeqq also Uys it disappeared 
from the Prophet's beck ahertly before hit 
death. 

It It nol.oiear how far Muhammad encou¬ 
raged the belief mi thie supernatural sigmof 
his prophelle mission, but from hit reply Io 
Abfl Rams**, it would not appear that hs 
rosily attributed any special power to Its 
existence, [miihammao.j * 

SECTS OF 18LAM. Arabic firq*h 
(*M), pi. Jlraq. Muhammad is re¬ 
lated to have prophesied that bia followers 
would be divided into ntimeroua religious 
sects 

•Abdu *llhh ibn Umar retatoa that the Pro- 
nhel aaid YeHly it will happen to my 
people even at it did to the Children of Isiael, 
The Children ef Israel were divided into 
seventy-two sects, and my people will be 
divided into seventy-throe. Every one of 
these sects will go to Hell except one eedt,” 
The Co mpanions said, ** 0 Prophet, whtoh hi 
that t ” .He aaid, M The religion which la pro* 
feased by me and my Oempcnkma.* flwieA- 
4r*f, hook 1. bh. vl. pi. 1) 
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Thu number hat. however, far exceeded 
the Prophet's predictions, for tho tools 
[slim even exceed in number and variety 
thoac of the Christian religion. 

Tho Sunnis arrogste to themselves the 
litis of the Nijlyah, tr those who are “ being 
saved * (as. Indeed, do the other Sods), but 
within the limits of thW Sunni section of Mir* 
hum mad s ns there are four which are esteemed 
14 orthodox, 1 * Ihotr differences consisting 
ohiafty in minor diiforoneet of riluol) and in 
varied interpretations of Muslim.law.. These 
four orthodox seels or schools of interpreta¬ 
tion amongst tho Sunnis, are tno Hanaffyah. 
the ShaATvah the Malaktya 1 *, and the Ham- 
batfyah. 

1. Tho Hansfiyah* hrd toned in Turkey, 
Central Aala, and North India. The founder 
of this sect war the Ttntm AbO Hanlfah, who 
was born at el-KafAh, the oapitai of el-'friq, 
a.o. 702, or A.n. 8f*. at which time four of the. 
Prophet's companions work still alive. He 
ia the great oraole of jurisprudence, and (with 
bia two pupils, the Ima.dis Abu Ydauf and 
MahaiHmad) waa the founder of tho Hahaftyak 
Code of Law. 

2* Tho BhlflMyahft hre found in South 
India and Egypt. Tha founder of'this school 
ef HiltrprtUilqfi waa [mini Muhsrrtmad iho 
Idris pa Shift 1 ! 4 . who was bom at Asqalon, in 
Palestine a d #87 (a.w 150). t 

3. The Malakiyahs prevail in Morocco, 
Berbery and Other peril of Africa, and were 
founded by Imam Malik, who was bom st al- 
Madlnak. A.a 714 (A.vt. 93) He enjoyed the 
personal accusintsnoe of Abu flanlfah, and 
he waa considered the meat learned man of 
his lime. 

4v The Hambaltyahs were founded by 
Imam AbO Abdi 'IUh Ahmad ibn Muham¬ 
mad ibn Hambal. who was born at Baghdid. 
a d. t80 (a.h. 164), Ha attended the leo- 
tures delivered by ash 6h*fl 4 f, by whom he 
was instructed In the. Traditions His fol¬ 
io were are found in Eastern Arabia, and in 
some parts ef Africa^ but il H the lease popu¬ 
lar of the tour schools of interpretation: They 
have no Mufrl at Makksh whilst tho other 
Uiree sects are represented there. The Web- 
hihle rose Iron* this sect. [w Aim aw.] 

From the disciples of these four great 
Imams have proceeded an immense number of 
rofrimentaries and other works< all differing 
one yaf iety of potniain their eonstruotions, 
although coinciding in thqir general prln- 
oiplea. 

The f?biad|« , /-AagAef gives the following 
partlctsars of the seventy Ihrae sect*, spoken 
of in the Traditions, arranging thorn in sis 
divisions of twelve seels each, and conoJuding 
with the Niiiwh or “ Orthodox "Snnnta. 

I.—-The * tho Separatists,” who 

are.divided mto— 

1, *Alatmywk t who esteem tho Khaltfah 
‘Ali to have boon a prophet. 

2.. ridfldiyad, wbo hold Inst* Ali ia divine. 

3 5fa*#S6iyab, who asy ‘Alt was tho first 
and beat of tne &hxHfahs. 

4. r$hiifiyvk % who say the ago of prophecy 
(s not yet completed 
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j. Zaidiuah f who hold that prayon* can j 

ly be led by a desoendant of * AJi. 

6. Abbdtiyuh , who say al *Abbas, the 
uncle of Muhammad, was the only rightful 
Imam. 

7. Imdiwyah, who state that the world is 
never left without un Imam of the Baud 
llishim to lead the prayor*. 

8 Narisiyah , who Say it it blasphemy fer 
one person to say ho in bettor than another. 

8. 7VutJru£A*yaA, who believe in the brans 
migration of souls.- 

10 Ld'iniyaA. thoae who ourse tho names 
of Talhab, Zubair, and 'Ayishah. 

11; Raji i iyak > who bellete that ‘All is 
hidden in the clouds and will rot urn again to 
this earth. 

12 Murtafiyah, who say it is lawful for 
a Muslim to fight against his lmim. 

U.—The JQdryiyaA, "the Aliena.' 9 who 

e divided into— 

I. Azrayfyah, who say there is no holy 
vision now to be obtained by the eons of men, 
as the days of inspiration are poet. 

%. Riydftyah , who say a man is saved by 
good works, and not by faith. 

3. fia'labiyak, who say God is indifferent 
to the actions of meu, as though He were in 
a state of sleep. 

4. JeuuiMyokt whp hold true faith has not 
yet boon made evident. 

5. KbdlAyak ,' who say to run away even 
from double the number of infidels is a mortal 
am for Muslims. 

8 Xahyd, who say that the human body 
is not made reedy for prater unless the 
ablutions be suoh as entirely oleenso the 
body 

7. Kanztyah, who do not regard the giving 
of aakdt as necessary. 

8. Mn'tazilah , who maintain that evil 
actions aro not according to the decree of 
God, and that the prayers of a sinful uian 
are not acceptable te Qod, and that faith is 
of mau's free wiil, and that the Qur*ta is 
oreated, and that almsgiving and prayer do 
not benefit tho dead, end that there is no 
jgisdja or Jritdb , ftb., at the Day of Judg¬ 
ment. 

9. Mamurtyak, who hold that belief in the 
unseen is absurd. 

10 MukJbamiyah, who say Qod has oot ro- 
voalefi Eis wiH to mankind. 

II. Sirmpyakf who believe the ejcamplo of 
the aamts is of no importance. 

12. Attfyza&yah, whe held that there is no 
punishment for sin. 

HI —The Jabftnyakt}^ “ Deniors of Free 
Will* who are divided into— 

1 Afuziartyak , who hold that both good 
and evlf are entirely from God, and man is 
not responsible for his notions 

2 A J*aliy oA, who say man is respoufible 
for his aetione although the power to do and 
to act is alone from God. 

8. AfaiyaA, who believe that man possesses 
an entirely free will. 

Toriqiyoh. who say faith without works 
will ;ave a man. 


t. Bubhtiyak, who believe that as every 
mortal receives according te God's special 
gift, it is not therefore lawful for one to give 
to another 

8. Mulantauniyak, who hold that good 
works are those from which comfort and beg- 
pluses are derivod in this world. 

7. Katlibuyah , they who say punishment 
and roward is indicted by God nly aocordm$ 
to the adieus oi man. 

8. ffahibiyuh, who held that as one (need 
never injures another, so God, who is s God 
of love, does not punish his own creation. 

8. iQyiuf tyoA, who say that just os a friend 
does not terrify his friend, so Qod does not 
terrify his people by jndgmunts 

10. Fikriyaht who say contemplation U 
bettor than warship, and more pleasipg to 
Qod 

11. Hasabiyah , who hold that in the world 
there Is no such a thing as fate or predestine' 
tiou. 

12. HuiiQiiyuh, who say that inasmuch as 
Qod dooth everything and everything is of 
God, man cannot be made respooeihle for 
either good or evil 

IV. —The Qfidariyah, the Assertera of 
Free Will," who are divided into— 

1. Afrufiyah, who accept the injunctions 
of Qod, but not those of the Prophet. 

2 $a*awiyak t who say there are et*<> 
eternal principles, good and ovil j good 
being of xasddnand evil being of Abramen. 

8. KqizaniyoA, who sty our actions r are 
either the creation of God or they aro not 

4 Shaitiniyah, who deny the personality of 
Satan. 

6. SftariJciyak, who say faith Is yheir nipfor 
ltiq, or •* uncreated." 

6. WaArntynA, who say the actions of man 
are of no consequence, whether they he good 
or evil. 

7. RuwaultyaM, who maintain that the 
world has an eternal existence. 

6. Ndlisiyahy who say it is lawful to fight 
against the ltulm or Khslifali. 

9 AiuUtbarriyah, who say the repentance 
of sinners is net accepted by Qud. 

10. Qdti t»/aA, who hold that the acquire 
mant of wealth and learning is t ro%ont 
duty ordered by Qod 

11. Naqdmiuah, who maiotain that it is 
lawful to speak of the Almighty os a thing 
(skai 9 ). 

13. MvttuoaUjfiyak, who say it is not 
evident whether evil U by Gods decree or 
not 

V. —The Jahimlyah, the followers of Jsluro 
ibn Safwsr, who are divided Into- 

-1. Mu ‘attaOyok, who say the names and 
attributes of Qod are oreatod 

2. MutardbUiyak who hold that tho powur, 
knowlodge, and purpose of God are created 

8. MutahkiibiyaJt, who sey Qod has 
place, 

4. Wandtoak, who state that, those whe 
enter boll* will never escane tram H. and that 
a matron or "believer will * never enter 
hell 
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6. Jffarqivah t who say the inhabitants of 
hell will so burn, that in time they will be an¬ 
nihilated. 

6. Mcd&Hufiyahy who beliove that tho 
Qnr'in, the Tsurftt, the Injil, and the ZubOr 
are ereated. 

7. * Ibariyah , who say Mnhammad was a 
learned man, and a philosopher, but not a 
prophet. 

8. Faniyah, who say both Paradise and 
Hell will be annihilated. 

9. Zanddiotyak , who say the Mi* raj t or 
“ascent of Muhammad to heaven,” was only 
in the spirit, and that tho world is eternal, 
and that there is no Day of Judgment. 

10. Laftlyahy who hold that the Qur'ftn is 
not an inspired writing, hut that its instruc¬ 
tions aro of Qod. 

11. (Ja6riyoA, who say there is no punish¬ 
ment in the grare. 

12. Waqi/iyah , who state that it is not 
certain whether the Qur’ftn is create or un- 
ereate. 


VI*—The Munlyah, or u Proorastinators.” 
who are divided into— 

1. ToHofunA, who say nothing is neoessary 
but faith. 

2. Shffiyahy who maintain that when onoe a 
person has repeated the Muhammadan oroed 
he is saved. 

8 . Railyahy who believe that the worship 
of -God fa not neoessary to piety, nor are good 
works necessary. 

4. Skakkiyah, who say a man cannot be 
certain if he has faith or not, for faith is 
spirit, 

5. Ndhiyah , who say faith is knowledge, 
and those who do not know the command¬ 
ments of Qod have not faith. 

6 . *Amahyak 1 who say faith is hut good 
works. 

7. Manqufiyah, who say faith is sometimes 
less and sometimes more. 

8. Mustagnlyahy who deprecate assurance 
in religion, but say, “ we are believers if God 
wills it.” 


9. Ash*ariyah t who saj qiydt, or "analo¬ 
gical reasoning, in matters of faith is un¬ 
lawful. 

10. Bid tyah, who hold that H is a duty to 
obey a ruler,’ even if he give orders which are 
evil. 


11. Muthabbtkiyah , who say Qod did lite¬ 
rally, make Adam in his own image. 

12. Hcukawlyahy who oonsiaer that in 
Muslim law there is no difference between 
wd jib, tvnnahy and muttabab. 

Vu.— The Ntyiyak, or M Saved Ones,” make 
up the complete number of seventy-three. 

Mr. Sale traces all the Muhammadan sects 
to four sources:— 

1. The Mu'Umtiyahi, the followers of 
Wisil ibn'Afcft, who may be said to have been 
the first inventor of soholastio divinity in 
Islftm. 

2. The SfatiyaAs, or Attributists, who hold 
the contrary opinions of the Mu*ta*iliyahr. 

3. Tho ftharytyahs, or Aliens. Those who 
revolted from «An. 

4 The SkVahif or the followers of ‘All 
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The author of the Sharbu 'l-Muwaqif says 
there are eight leading divisions of the sects 
of Islftm:— 

1. The MuHazilah. 

2. The Shrahs. 

8. The Khaw&rij. 

4. The Murjivah. 

5. The Nijjariyah. 

6. The Jabariyah. 

7. The Mushabbihiyah. 

8. The N&Jiyah. 

For an account of these leading seots, the 
reader is referred to the articles under their 
respective titles. 

Shaikh *Abdu ’l-Qiidir says there are not 
less than 160 sects in Islftm. 

SERMON. The oration delivered 

at the Friday midday prayer it oalled the 
k^utbah ; exhortations at any other 

time are termed wo** (hcu). The former is 

an established custom in Islftm, and the dis¬ 
course is always delivered at the Maijidu 7- 
Jami* t or principal mosque, on Fridays, hut 
sormons on other oooasions although they 
are in aocordanoo with tho praotioe of Mu* 
hammad, are not common. Very few Man¬ 
ia wis preach except on Fridays, [khutbah.] 

SERPENT, Arabic haiyah (A**>), 

occurs in the Qur'ftn onoe for the serpent 
mado from Moses* rod (Sarah ii. 21> The 
word used in another plaoe (Sarah vii 104) 

is iu*bdn (oW). The Hebrew 

tanneen is also used for *a large Serpent in 
Muslim books, but it does not ooonr in the 
Qur'ftn. 

In the Qur’ftn, Sarah ii. 84, it is said Satan * 
made Adam and Eve to hsckslide and “ drove 
them out from what they were in,” hut no men¬ 
tion is made of the serpent. 

The commentators say that when the devil 
attempted to get into Eden to tempt Adam, 
ho was stopped by the angelic guard at the 
gates of Paradiso, whereupon he begged of 
the animals to carry him in to speak to Adam 
and his wife, but they all refused except the 
serpent, who took him between his teeth and 
so introduced him to our first parents. (Taf- ' 
ti ru 'l-'Aziziy p. 124.) 

SETH.. Arabic Shis («i~«*); Heb. 
tVti ShetA, The third son of Adam. A 

•e 

prophet to whom it is said God revealed 
fifty small portions of soripture. [prophets.] 
In the fourth century thero existed in Egypt 
a sect of gnostics, oauing themselves 8ethians, 
who regarded Seth as a divine emanation. 
(Neander’sCA. £Ti#f., vol. ii. p. 116), which will 
acoount for Muhammad classing him as an 
inspired prophet with a revelation. 

SEVEN DIALECTS. Arabic 
Bab'atu Ahruf (u^l A*+~). The 
Prophet is related to have said that the 
Qurftn was revealed in sqven dialects {Mirk- 
hat, hook ii. ch. ii.). The word afavf, trans¬ 
lated “ dialects,” may admit of two interpre¬ 
tations Some understand it to mean that 
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the Qur’in contains soven kinds of revela¬ 
tion : Commandment (awn), prohibition 
(naAy), history (qiwab), parable (//u>a/), ex¬ 
hortation ftoa**), promises (wu'cfoA), and 
threatening ( wa'id ). But the more common 
interpretation of abruf is “ dialects,** by which 
is understood that by changing the inflec¬ 
tions and accentuations of words, the text of 
the Qur’an may be read in the then existing 
“ seven dialects ** of Arabia, namely, Quraish, 
Taiy, Hawazin, Yaiuan, §aqif, Huzail, Tamim. 
[qub’an.] 

SEVEN SALAMS. Seven verses 

of the Qur’an, in which the word talam (f*?U) y 
“ peace,” occurs:— 

Surah xxxvi. 68: “ Peace shall be the word 
spoken unto the righteous by a meroiful 
God.* 

Sflrah xxxvil 77: “ Peace bo on Noah and 
on all creatures." 

Sifrah xxxvil. 109: u Peace be on Abra¬ 
ham.". 

Surah xxxvil J 20: “ Peace be on Moses 
and Aaron.** 

Sdrah xxxvil 180: “ Peace be on Elias." 

Surah xxxvil 181: M Peace be on His 
apostles." 

Surah xcvii. 5: M It is peace until the break¬ 
ing of the morn." 

Those verses are recited by the religious 
Muslim during sickness, or in seasons of 
danger or distress. In some parts of Isl&m 
it is oustomary to write these seven verses of 
the Qnr*in on paper and then to wash off the 
ink and drink it as a charm against evil. 

SHA‘BAN Lit . “The 

month of separation." The eighth month of 
the Muhammadan year. So-called because 
the Arabs used to aoparato themselves in 
search of water during this month. 

SHAB-I-BAKAT (u»V V*). The 

Persian title for the fifteenth day of the 
month Sha*b&n, which is called in Arabic 
Lailatu ’n-ni{/* ■»«» Sha'bi », or “ the night of 
the middle of Sha ( b&n.’* 

On this night, Muhammad said, God regis¬ 
ters annually all the actions of mankind 
which they are to perform during the year ; 
and that alt the children of men, who are to 
be born and to die in the year, are recorded. 
Muhammad, it is said, enjoined his followers 
to keep awake the whole night, to repeat one 
hundred rak'ah prayers, and to fast the next 
day: but there are generally great rejoioings 
instead of a fast, and large sums of money 
are spent in fireworks. It is the 44 Guy 
Fawkes Day" of India, being the night for 
display of fireworks. 

The 8hab-irBarat is said to be referred to 
in the xuvth Bfirah of the Qur’an, verse 2, 
as “ the night on which all things are dis¬ 
posed in wisdom," although the commenta¬ 
tors are not agreed as to whether the verse 
allndes to this night or the Shathi - Qa<h t on 
the 27th of the month of Ramadan. 

The Sbab-i-Bawat is frequently confounded 
with the Lailatu *l~Qadr or, as it is called in 
India, the Shub-i-Qfldr 


SHAB-I-QADR (>* ^). [lai- 

LATU V.-QADB.] 

SHADI Persian. Lit. 

41 Festivity." The ordinary term used for 
weddings amongst Persian and Urdu-speaking 
peoples. In Arabic the term is ( urs (^^a). 

[marriage.] 

SHAD1DU ’L-QUWAGj/tt *•*). 

I At. 44 Ono terrible in power." A title given 
to tho agent of inspiration in tho Suratu *1- 
Najm (lUi.), verse 6: “ Verily the Qur’in is 
no other than a revelation revealed to him: 
one terrible in power ( thadidu *l-quwa) taught 
it him." 

Commentators are unanimous in assigning 
this title to the angel Gabriel 

SHAF‘ (£**). A term u«ed for 

rdbahe of prayer when recited in pairs. 

SHAFA‘AH (XMaa). [interces¬ 

sion.] 

esh-SHAFPI Imgm 

Muhammad ibn Idris ash-Shifl*!, the founder 
of oue of the four orthodox sects of Sunnis, 
was born at Askalon in Palestine a.h. 160. 
He was of the same tribe ae the Prophet, 
and ie distinguished by the appellation of 
al-Imimn ’1-MnUalibi, or Qnraisb MuMalibl, 
because of his descent from the Prophet’s 
grandfather, ‘Abdn *1-Mut|alib. He derived 
his patronymio ash-Shifi 4 i from his grand¬ 
father, Sh&fi 4 I Ibn as-S&lb. His family were 
at first among the most inveterate of Mo¬ 
hammad’s enemies. His father, carrying the 
standard of the tribe of Hashim at the battle 
of Badr, was taken prisoner by the Muslims, 
but released on ransom, and afterwards be¬ 
came s convert to Ielim. Ash-Shaft 1 ! is 
reportod by Muslim writors to bo the most 
aoouraie of all tho traditional*, and, if their 
accounts bo well, founded, nature bad indood 
endowed him with* extraordinary talents tot 
excelling in that epecies of literature. It is 
said that at seven years of age he had got 
the whole Qnr'in by rote, at ten he had 
committed to memory the Atuwafta 1 of 
M&lik, and at fifteen he obtained the rank 
of Mufti. He pasted the earlier part of his 
life at Gaza, in Palestine (which hgs oc¬ 
casioned many to think he was born in that 
place); there he completed his ednoation 
and afterwards removed to Makkah. He 
came to Baghdad a.h. 196, where ho gave 
lectures on the tradition*, and compoaed his 
first work, entitled of- Uful. From Baghdad 
he went on a pilgrimage to Makkah, and 
from thence afterwards passed into Egypt, 
where he met with ImJhn M&lik It does 
not appear that he ever returned from that 
country, bnt spent the remainder of his life 
there, dividing hie time between the Oxeroises 
of religion, the instruction of the ignorant, 
and the composition of his later work*. He 
died at Cairo a.h. 204. Although he was 
forty-seven years of age before he began to 
publish, and died at fifty-four, his works are 
.more voluminoua than thoao of any other 
Muslim doctor. He was a great enemy to 
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the eoholastie divines, and moat of hit pro¬ 
ductions f especially upon theology), were 
written with a ?iiw to controvert their 
absurdities. Re is said to have been the 
drat who reduced the science of Jurispru¬ 
dence into a regular system, and to hare 1 
made a systematic collection of traditions. I 
Imlm Qambal remarks that until the time j 
of ash-Shifi‘i men did not know how to J 
distinguish between the traditions that were| 
in force and those that were cancelled. His 
first work was, as hefore-montioned, tlio 
£/#«/, or “fundamentals," containing ail the 
principles of the Muslim civil and canon law. 
His next literary productions were the Sunan 
and Afdsnadi botn works -on tho traditional 
law* which are held in high estimation among 
the Sunnis. His works upon practical di¬ 
vinity are various, and those upon theology 
consist of iourteen volume*. His tomb is 
still to be seen at Cairo, whero the famous 
Salfthu ’d-din afterwards (a.h. 587) founded 
a collage for the preservation of nis works 
and the propagation of his doctrines. Tho 


mosque at fllrah was built by Sultin ghiyksu 
'd-DIti for tho same purpose. Imlini ash- 
ShAfl'I Is said to hare l»eon a person of aouto 
discernment and agreeable conversation. His 
reverence for Ood .wae suoh that he nover 
was heard to mention his name exoopt in 
praver. His manners were mild and ingra¬ 
tiating, and he reprobated all unnecessary 
moroseness or severity in a teacher, it being 
a saying of his that whoever advised his 
brother tendwly and in private did him a 
service, but that public reproof could only 
operate as a reproach. His principal pupils 
were Imftxn A^mad Ibn Rambaf and az- 
Zuhairl, the former of whom afterwards 
founded a sect [■ihualI. 

The 8ilfl ( i sect of Sunnis is chiefly met 
with la Egypt and Arabia. 


8HAQB1B ( jUa). a double 
treaty of marriage common amongst the 
pagan Arabs, vis. the man marrying the 
sister or daughter of another, and in return 
giving hie sister or daughter in order to 
avoid raying the usual dower. It Is strlotly 
forbidden by the Muhammgdan religion (see 
Mithkdt , book xiL oh. 11), although it is 
even now practised by the people of Central 


SHlH(iU). Persian. “A King” 
A title usually given to members of the 
Ascetic order, and to Saiyids, as Faqlr 
Sh&h, Akbar Shlh. It has, however, become 
a common addition V> surnames, both in 
India and other countries, and no longer 
denotes a position of dignity. 

SHAHlDAH (W*fc). “ Evidence.** 

[witnesses.] Martyrdom, [martyrs.] 

SHAHID (•**#*). [martyrs, wit- 

neaa.] 

ash-SRAHID (AefiAll). «The 

Witness.** One of tho ninety-nine names or 
attributes of Ood. It frequently occurs in 
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the Qur'an for the Almighty (ay. Bdrah iiL 
98) as one who seeth all things. 

SSAHINSHAH (tUjuaU). A 

Persian title given to the King of Persia_ 

“ King of Kings." It is a title strictly for¬ 
bidden in Traditions, in which it is related 
that Muhammad said- “‘King of Kings is 
the vilest name you can call a man, for there 
is no other King of Kings but Ood." (MiMat , 
book xzii. oh. viii.) 

SHAIKH ({£**), pi. nkuyHth 9 oeA- 

y«4A» or mnshduti^. A venerable old man. 
A man, above fifty years of age. A man of 
authority. A superior of an order of Dar- 
wesbea. ShaykAu 7 -Islam, a title given to 
the obief Maulawl or QMS of the citiee of 
Constantinople, Cairo, Damascus, fto. 

SHAITAN ((jjVU^A), [divil.] 

SHAJJAH (A^-b), pi. shijdj. 

[wounds.] 

SHAKING HANDS. Arabic 

mu^iifahaK (X*IU*V Is enjoined in 
the Traditions, and is founded npon the 
express example of Muhammad hhnsolf. 

Al-Bara' ibn Asib says the Prophet said, 
“ There are no .two Muslims who meet and 
shake hands but their sins will be forgiven 
thorn before they separate." (MitAkaU book 
xxii. cb. Hi.') 

abh-SHAKDR “The 

Acknowledger of Thanksgiving." One of the 
ninety-nine special attributes of the Al¬ 
mighty. Quran, Sfirah xxxv. 27: #< Verily 
He (God) is foraying, and an acknowledger 
of thanksgiving." When used for anyone 
but God it means one who is grateful, s.# 
Qur’&n, 8flrah xxxiv, 12: 11 Few of my ser¬ 
vants are grateful." 

ash-SHA’M (fvUH). Lit. “That 

which is on the left-hand (looking to the 
rising sun)," t.e. the northern country to 
Makkah. Syria. 

asr-SHAMS «The 

Sun." Tho title of the xoisl SQrkh of the 
Qur f in, whioh begins with the word. 

SHAQQTT ’§-$ADR (yult <jMO. 

Lit 44 The splitting open of the heart." Anas 
relates that “ the Angel Gabriel came to the 
Prophet, when he was playing with boys, 
and took hold of him, and laid him on the 
ground, and split open hie heart, and brought 
out a little bag of blood, and said to Mu¬ 
hammad. 4 This is the devil's part of you. 
After this, Gabriel washed the Prophet’s 
heart with titnuam water, then sewed It up 
and replaced it. Then the boys who were 
with the Prophet came running to his nurse, 
saying, 4 Verify Muhammad Is killed.'" Anas 
also says that he 44 had seen the marks of the 
sewing in the Prophet's breast" (Mithkit . 
book xxiv. oh. vi.) 

According to tho commentators al-Baisiwi, 
al-’KamAlfin, and Husain, the first verse of 
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the xcivth Surah of the Qur’an refers to this 
event: “ Have we not opened thy breast for 
thee, and taken off from thee thy burden, 
which galled thy back?" But it seems 
probable that this simple verse of one of. the 
earliest chapters of the Qur’an refers merely 
to the enlightenment of Muhammad's heart, 
and that his followers afterwords invented 
the miraole in order to give a supernatural 
turn to the passage, [muuammad.j 


SHAE 1 (£/»). [law.] 

8HAEAB In its original 

meaning, '* that which is drunk.” A drink. 


Always Applied to wine and intoxicating 
drinks. In mystic writings, shardS , “ wine. 


signifies the dominion of Divine love over 
the heart of man. 


SHAEH (c/»). Lit. “ Expound. 

ing.” A term used for a commentary written 
in explanation of any book or treatise, as 
distinguished from tafsir, which is used only 
for a commentary of the Qur'an. These 
expositions are written either in the text, or 
on the side of the book or treatise they 
attempt to expound. The term, however, 
generally used for marginal notes is hasbiyah. 
For example; the Tanwiru ’ l-Abf&r is the 
matn, or text, of a groat work on Muham¬ 
madan laws, written by Shaman ’tl-Din Mu¬ 
hammad A. 11. 1)96; the Dunn H-Mu^htdr is 
a shark, or commentary written on that work 
by 'Ala ’d-DIn Muhammad, a.h. 1088; and 
the Hashiyah, or marginal notes on these two 
works, is the Raddu 'l-Muhtar, by Muhammad 
Amin. 

SHAEI’AH (Ay.). The law, in- 

eluding both the teaching of tho Qur’an and 
of t the traditional sayings of Muhammad. 
[law.] 

SHAET (Uyh). The conditions of 

marriage, of contracts, Ac. 

SHAVING. The shaving of the 
beard is forbidden in the Traditions, for Ibn 
‘Umar relates that the Prophet said: “Do 
the opposite of the polytheists; let your 
beards grow long and clip your mustachios.” 
The shaving of the head Is allowed, provided 
the whole and not a port is shaven for the 
Prophet said: '• Shave off all the hair of the 
head or let it alone. ( Mishkdt , xx. eh* iv. 
pt. 8.) 

In Afghanistan it is the custom to shave 
the head, but not in other parts of Islam. 

SHAVING THE HEAD. Arabic 

tahliq (jkW). Forbiddep in the 
Hadis (Mishkdt , book xiv. ch. v.b although 
it is most common amongst the Muhamma¬ 
dans of India and Central Asia. 

SHAWWAL (jy,). Lit. “The 

month of raising the tail” The tenth month 
of the Muhammadan year. For a discussion 
of the meaning of the title of this month, see 
Lane's Ara6ic Diet, in loco.) 

SHA‘YA’ (•W). [isaiah.] 


SHECHINA. [ BAKIN AH, TABUT.] 

SHEM. Arabic 8 dm (A*). A son 
of Noah. Not mentioned in the Qur’an, but 
his name is given in commentaries. 

SHI‘AR Lit. “ Followers." 

The followers of *Ali, first cousin of Mu- 
hammand and the husband of his daughter 
Fftfcimah. The Shi'ahs maintain that ‘All 
was the first legitimate Imam or Khalifah. or 
suooessor, to the Prophet, and therefore rejeot 
Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, and *U|min,tbe first three 
Khalifa ha of the Sunni Muslims, as usurpers. 
They are also oolled the Imdmiyahs, because 
they believe the Muslim religion oonsists in 
the true knowledge of the Imim or rightful 
leaders of the faithful Also the /f*a- 
*ashariyab , or the twelv&ans, as followers of 
the twelve Imams. The Sunni Muslims call 
them the Hqfifi, or the forsakers of the 
truth. The Shi'ahs strenuously maintain 
that they are the “ orthodox ” Muslims, and 
arrogate to themselves (as do also the 
Sunnis) the title of al-Mu'miniui, or the 
“ True Believers.” 

The spirit of division, which appeared 
among tne followers of Muhammad, even 
before his death, broke out with greater 
\ iolence after it; and the rapid strides of his 
suooesaors to even imperial power, only af¬ 
forded a wider sphere for ambition. The 
great and radical difference between the 
Shi'ahs and Sunnis, as we have already re¬ 
marked, arises from the former maintaining 
the divine and indefeasible right of ‘All to 
succeed to the Khalifats on the death of the 
Prophet. 4 Alfa claims, they assert, rested on 
his nearness of kindred to Muhammad, of 
whom ho was a cousin, and on his having 
married Fifcimah, the only offspring of the 
Prophot wliioh survived him. They also 
assert that he was expressly declared his 
successor by the Prophet himself, under 
direct guidance from Ood. 

The text quoted in defenoe of the divine 
institution of the Khalifats in the Prophet’s 
own family, is the 118th verse of the Sfiratu 
1-Baqarah, or the Second Chapter of the 
Qur'an, which reads:— 

“ And when his Lord tried Abraham with 
words and he fulfilled them, He said, ‘ I am 
about to make of thee an IMAM to mankind 
he said, ' Of my offspring also ?' 1 My* cove¬ 
nant,'said God, < embraceth not evildoers.'* 

According to the Shi*ahs, this passage 
shows that the Intimate, or Khalifats, is a 
divine institution, and the possessor thereof 
must be of the seed of Abraham. This the 
Sunnis would also admit, as they hold that 
the true Khalifah can only be one of the 
Quraish tribe [khalivab], but from the ex- 

S ression, "my covenant ombraceth not evil 
oers,” the Shi'ah doctors establish the super¬ 
natural character of the Khalifats, and hold 
that the divinely appointed leader must 
himself be without spot or blemish or capa¬ 
city to sin. The primeval creation of 'All is 
therefore a dogma of the Shi'ah faith. 

The author of the ffayatu U-Qulub (Mer- 
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rick's ed., p. 4), says: “ The Prophet de¬ 
clared that the Most High had created him, 
and ‘ All and Ffttimah, and Hasan and Husain, 
before the creation of Adam, and when as yet 
then* was neither heaven, nor earth, nor dark¬ 
ness, nor light, nor snn, nor moon, nor para¬ 
dise, nor hell.' [haqiqatu 'l-wuhahi! amtaii.] 

The Shi'ah traditions also giro very lengthy 
accounts of the nomination of ‘All by the 
Prophet to be his successor. The following 
is tne account given in the ffaydtu 'l-Quito 
(p. 834):— 

" When the ceremonies of the pilgrimage 
were completed, the Prophet, attended by 
'All, and the Muslims, left Makkah for al- 
Madinah. On reaching Qhadirkhnm. the 
Prophet halted, although that place had 
never been known aa a stopping-place for 
caravans because it had neither water nor 
pasturage. The reason for stopping at this 
place being a direct message from the Al¬ 
mighty. The Prophet had reeeived divine 
messages on the subjoct before, but He had 
not before expressly appointed the time of 

‘Airs inauguration." 

• • • * • 

"As the day was very hot, the Prophot 
ordered them to take shelter under some 
thorn trees. Haring ordered all the oamel- 
saddles to be piled up for a pulpit, he com¬ 
manded a herald to summon the people 
around him. Moat of them had bound their 
cloaks on their feet as a protection from the 
excessive heat. When all the people were 
.assembled, the Prophet ascended the pulpit 
made of camel-saddles, and, calling to him 
the Commander of the Faithful (‘All), placed 
him on his right hand. Muhammad then 

S ave praise to God, and foretold his own 
oath, saying that he had been oalled to the 
gate of God. He then aaid, 1 1 loave among 
yon the Book of God, to wkich, while you 
adhere, you will never go astray. I leave 
with you the members of my family who can¬ 
not be separated from the Book of God until 
both they and the Book join me at the foun¬ 
tain of al-Kaugar' [causa*.] He then, 
with a loud voice, said, ' Am I not dearer to 
you tjian your own lives f* And all the 
people said, * Tea.’ He then took the hands 
of ‘All and raised them up so high, that the 
white of his arm-pits appeared, and said, 
• Whosoever from his heart receives me aa his 
master, then let him receive 'AIL 0 Lord, 
befriend ‘Ali Be the enemy of all his ene¬ 
mies. Help all who help him, and forsake 
all who forsake him. n 
The writer also says t — 

" Certain authorities, both Shi'ah and 
8unnl, declare that when the Prophet died, 
the hypocritical MuhftJirs and Anyars, such as 
Abfl Bakr, ‘Umar, ana *Abdu 'r-Rehmftn ibnn 
1-‘Auf, instead of visiting the family of the 
Prophet to comfort them at the time of his 
death, assembled at the abode of the Band 
8andah, and plotted to seise the Khalifats. 
Most of them did not perform the prayers at 
the Prophet's burial, although ‘All sent to 
call them for the purpose. This plan was to 
make Bakr ghalffah, and for this they 


had plotted in the Prophet's lifetime. The 
hypocritical Ansftrs, however, wished to make 
Sa‘d ibnu 1-Abftdah Khalifah. but they were 
over-ruled by the Muhajira. A certain man 
brought the information that Abfl Bakr wac 
constituted Khalifah. when ‘All was in the 
aot of filling in tho* earth of the Ptophet’a 
grave, and said that the hypootites had 
foared that if they waited till the funeral 
ceremony was over, they would not succeed 
in their design of depriving ‘All of his rights. 
‘All laid his spade on the ground and recited 
the first verses of the xxixth Sarah of the 
Qur'ftn : ' A. L. M. Do men reckon that they 
will be left alone who say, '* We believe,'' land 
not be tried ? We did try those who were 
before them, and God will surely know these 
who are truthful, and he will surely know 
those who are liars.”* 

The Shi'aha believe that at this time God 
made speoial revelations to F&timah, the 
Prophets daughter, and ‘All's wife. These 
rovelatlons are said to have been possessed by 
the last of tho Imftms, al-Mahdi, and to be 
still in his possession, [mahdi.1 

It need scarcely be added that the Sunn! 
writers deny every word of these traditions. 

The strong hand of the 8unn! Khalifah 
‘Umar kept the claims ol ‘All in abeyance; 
but when ‘Umar died, the Khalifats was 
offered to ‘All, on condition that he would 
govern according to the Qur’in, and the tra¬ 
ditions as received by the Sunnis. Tho 
answer of ‘All not being deemed satisfactory, 
the eleotion devolved upon ‘Uipnftn (Othman). 
U|mftn was assassinated a.h. 86, and ‘All 
was elected on his own terms, in spite of the 
opposition of ‘Ayishah, the favourito wife of 
tne Prophet, who had become a groat in¬ 
fluence in Islftm. 

One of the first acts of ‘All was to recall 
Mu'ftwiyah from Syria. Mu'ftwiyah refused, 
and then claimed the Kha lifat* for himself. 
His claims were supported by ‘Ayishah. ‘All 
was eventually assassinated at Kflfah, A.H. 
40, and upon his death his son Hasan was 
elected Khalifah. but he resigned it in favour 
of Mu'ftwiyah, on the oondition that he should 
resume it on the death of the latter. MWft- 
wiyah consented to this arrangement, al¬ 
though secretly determining that his own son 
Yaxid should be his successor. v 

Upon the death of Mu'ftwiyah, a.h. 00, his' 
son i arid, <* the Polluted," obtained tho poai- 
aition of Imftm or Khalffah, without the form 
of eleotion, and with this event commenced 
the great Shi'ah schism, whiob has divided 
the forces of Islftm until this day. 

The leading, or "orthodox'* seot of the 
Shi'ahs, the Imdmlyakt, receive the following 
as the rightful Khalifahi 

1. ‘All, the son-in-law of the Prophet. 

2. Al-Hasan, the son of 'All. 

8. Al-Husain, the second son ,of ‘All. 

4. ‘Ali, sumamed Zainu *l-<Abidin, the son 
of al-Hnsain. 

6. Muhammad al-Bftqir, son of Zainu 1- 
‘Abidin. 

6. Ja'far as-Sftdiq. son of Muhammad al- 
Bftqir. 
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7. Mfisi al-Kagim, son of Ja'far 

8. Ar-Ras ft, son of Musa. 

9. Muhammad at-Taql, aon of ar-Raspi. 

10. ‘All an-Naqi, aoii of Muhammad at- 
Taqf. 

11. Al-Hasan al-'Askari, aon of 'All an- 
Naqi. 

12. Muhammad, aon of al-Haaan al-Askari, 
or the Iwam al-Mahdi, who is supposed by 
the Shi'ahs to be atill alive, though ho has 
withdrawn for a time, and they say he will 
again appear in the laet days aa the Mahdi , 
or “ Director," which the Prophet prophesied 
would appear before the Day of Judgment. 
[mahdi.J 

The Imamites trace the desoent of this 
Imam Muhammad as direct from ‘All, thus 
making him the twelfth lawful Imam,on which 
account they are called the Igna^ashartyah, 
or the 44 Twelveans.” They assert that this 
last Imim, whilst still a boy, being perse¬ 
cuted by the Abbaside Khalifahs. disappeared 
down a well in the courtyard of a house at 
Hillah near Baghdad, and Ibn Khaldun says, 
so late as even in his day, devout Shi'ahs 
Vould assemble every ovenfng after sunset 
at this well and entreat the absent Imim to 
appear again on earth. 

In the present day, dhring the absenoe of 
the Imam, the Shi'ahs appeal to the Mujta - 
Aldan, or “ enlightened doctors of the law," 
whose opinion U final on all matters, both 
temporal and spiritual. 

Tiiere have been two great schisms in the 
succession of the Imams, tho first upon the 
death of ‘All Zainu T-*Abidin, when part of 
the sect adhered to his son Zaid, the founder 
of the Zaidiyah sect. And the second on the 
death of af-$idia, when his father nominated 
his second son, Musa al-Kigim, as his sucoes- 
sor, instead of allowing the Khalifate to go in 
Ismi*U'e family; tl|oeo who adherod to Ismi'Il's 
family being called ltmafUiyah. The groat 
body of the Shi'aha acknowledge Musi el- 
Kigim and his descendants as the true 
Imims. 

The Isma'iliyah, like the Twelvoans, 
make profession of a loyal attachment to the 
cause of ‘AH. Their eohism was occasioned 
by a dispute regarding the succession to the 
Imimate on the death of Imim Ja'far §idiq. 
Jafar had four sons, the eldest of whom was 
Isma*Q. One day, however, Ismi*il was seen in 
a state of inebriety, and his father disinherited 
him, and appointed his son Mfisi. The 
greater number of the Shi'ahs accepted this 
decision, but a small number, who regarded 
the drunkenness of the Imim as an evidence 
that he accepted the hidden, meaning and not 
the legal precepts of Islam (I), remained 
attached to Ismill. They say from the time 
of 'All to the death of Muhammad, the son of 
Ismi*n, tho Imims were visible, but from his 
death commenced the succession of oonceilod 
Imams. The fourth of these “ concealed ” 
Imims was a certain *Abdu Tlih, who lived 
about the third century of the Hijrah. 

The contentions of the Shi'aha regarding 
tho succession liavo become endless, and 
of tlio proverbial seventy-three soots of Islam, 


not fewer than thirty-two are assigned to the 
Shi'ahs, and, according to the Sharon 7- 
Muwdqif “ thero are as many as seventy- 
three sects of the Shi'ahs alone. 

According to the Sharku *l-Muwaqif t the 
three principal sects of the Shi 1 as are (1) 
GhutaL or Zealots, the title generally given 
to those who, through their excessive seal 
for the Imims, have raised them above the 
degree of human beings. (2) Zaidiyah , 
those who separated after the appointment 
of Muhammad Biqir to the Khalifate. and 
followed Zaid. (8) Imdmiyah, or those who 
acknowledged Ja'far $idiq as the rightful 
Imim, to the exclusion of Isms'll, and which 
eppoara to he what may he called the ortho- 
dox sect of the Sbi'as. Out of these three 
great divisions have grown innumerable seots, 
which it would he tedious to define. All 
Shi'ah religionists are more or loss infected 
with mysticism. 

Many of 'the Shi'ahs have carried their 
veneration tor 'All so far, as to raise him to 
the position of a divine person, and most of 
the sects make their Imams partakers of the 
divine nature. These views have their foun¬ 
dation in the traditions already quoted, which 
assert the pre-existenoe of Muhammad and 
'All, and they have undoubtedly been fostered 
by this gnostic tendencies of all forms of per- 
sian belief, especially $ufiism. [son.] 

Since the accession of Ismi'il, the first of 
the SJfifi dynasty, a.d. 1499, the Shi'ah faith 
has been the national religion of Persia. 
Nadir Shah, when at the summit of his power, 
attempted to convert the ’Persians to the 
Sunn! form of Islim, in order to assist his 
ambitious designs, hut tho attempt failed, aod 
the attachment of the Persians to the Shi'ah 
faith has remained as decided as ever. 

Sir Lewis Pelly remarks:— 

" Though the personal history of AU aod 
his sons was tho exoitlng oause of the Shiah 
schism, its predisposing cause lies far deeper 
in the impassable ethnological gulf whioh 
separates the Aryan and Semitic race*. 
Owing to their strongly centralised form of 
government, the empire of the Sassanides 
succumbed at once before the onslaught of 
the Saracens; still, Persia was never really 
converted to Islam, and when Mohammed, 
the son of Ali, the son of Abdullah, the qon 
of Abbas, the uncle of the Prophet Moham¬ 
med, proclaimed the Imamate as inherent of 
divino right, in the descendants of the Caliph 
Ali, the vanquished Persians rose as one man 
against their Arab oonquorors. The sons of 
Abbas had all espoused the cause of their 
cousin Ali against Moawlyah, aud when Yesld 
succeeded to the Caliphate, Abdullah refused 
to acknowledge him, and retired to Meooa. 
It was he who tried to dissuade Husain from 
goiug to Cufa. His son was Ali, who, by 
order of the Caliph Walid, was flogged and 
paraded through the streets of Damascus 
mounted on a camel, with his face to its fail, 
and it was to avenge this insult on his father 
that Mohammed resolved to overthrow thd 
dynasty of tho Omniiades 

•* The Persians, in their hatred of the 
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Arabs, had from the first accepted the rights 
of the sons of All and Fatimah to the Imamate; 
and Mohammed cunningly represented to 
them that the Imamate had been trans¬ 
mitted to him by Abon Hashim, the son of 
Mohammed, another son of the Oaliph Ali, 
whose mothor was a daughter of the tribo of 
Hanifah. This was a gross fraud on the de¬ 
scendants of Fatimah, but the Persians cared 
not so longas they threw off the Arab yoke." 
(Miracle Play, Intro., p. xvi.; W. H. Allen & 
Go., 1879.) 

The Muhammadans of the province of 
Oudh in British India are for the most part 
Shi'ahs, and there are a few in the region of 
Tfrah, on the frontier of India With the 
exception of the province of Oudh, the Mu¬ 
hammadans of India aro for the most , part 
Sunnis of the QAnafl sect, but practices pecu¬ 
liar to the Shi'ahs hare long prevailed In 
oertain localities. In most parts of India, 
where the parties are Shl'ahs, the law of 
this school of jurisprudence is always ad¬ 
ministered, especially with regard to mar¬ 
riage and inheritance. 

It la not oorroot, as stated by Bale (Intro¬ 
duction to the Koran) and others, that the 
8 hl ( aha reject the Sunnah, or Traditions; 
for although the Sbi‘ahs do not receive the 
" six correct books of the Sunnis,” they ac¬ 
knowledge five collections of their own, 
namely: (1), Al-K&fl, (9) Manlayastahsirahu 
1-Faqth, ( 8 ) Tah S Ib, (4) Istibfir, (5) Nahiu 
l-Bal&ghah. [traditions.] The works 
written on the traditions are very numerous. 

The Rev. James L..Merriok (Boston, 1850) 
has translated into English portions of the 
ffawitu 'l-Qulub, the most popular book of 
traditions amongst the 8 hi'ans. It was ori¬ 
ginally compiled by Muhammad Biqir, son of 
Muhammad Tiki, whose last work was the 
well-known aeon 7- Yaqin, i,& 1027 (a.d. 
1627). 

The Shi'ah sohool of jurisprudence is of 
earlier date than that of the Sunnis, for Abfi 
Hanifah, the father of the Sunn! Code of 
Muslim law, received his first instructions in 
Jurisprudonce from Ja‘far af-$4diq, the sixth 
Imftm of the Shl'ahs; but this learned dootor 
afterwards separated from his teacher, and 
established a code of lkws of his own. 

/~The differences between the Shi'ahs and the 
/Sunnis are very numerous, but the following 
laro the principal points:— 

' (1) The discussion as to the office of Im&m, 
already alluded to. 

(2) The Shi'ahs have a profound veneration 
for the Eh&Ufah 'All, and some of their seets 
regard him as an incarnation of divinity, 
whilst they all assert that next to the Pro¬ 
phet, 'AB is the most perfect and excellent 
of men. 

( 8 ) They still possess Mujlahide , or " en¬ 
lightened doctors,” whose opinion is final in 
matters of Muslim law and doctrine. The 
Mujtahid is the highest degree amongst Mu¬ 
hammadan doctors. The Sunnis say, in the 
present divided oondition of Ialim it Is im¬ 
possible to appoint them, but the Shl'ahs still 
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elect them in Persia, and the appointment is 
confirmed by the king, [mujtahid.] 

(4) They observe the ceremonies of the 
Muharram in commemoration of al-Qasan 
and al-^usain, whilst the Sunnis only observe 
the tenth day of the Muharram, or the 
*Athira\ being, they say, the day on whioh 
God created Adam, [muharram.] 

( 6 ) They include the Maiutl , or fire wor¬ 
shippers, amongst the Ahlu 'l-Kitab, or people 
who have received an inspired record from 
God, whilst the Sunnis only acknowledge 
the Jews, Christians, and Muslims as such. 

( 6 ) They admit the principle of religious 
compromise oalled Taqiwah (/if. "Guarding 
oneself”). A pious fraud, whereby the 
Shi'ah Muliammadan believes he is Justified 
in either smoothing down, or denying, the 
peculiarities of his religious belief in order 
to save himself from persecution, [taqitah.] 

(7) There are also various minor differences 
in tne liturgical ceremonies of the Shrahs, 
whioh will he found in the aoeount of thr 
liturgical prayers, [pratrr.] 

( 8 ) The differences between the oivil law 
of the Shl'ahs and Snnnl have been carefully 
noted in Mr. N. B. A Balllle'a Introduction to 
his Dices! of the Imamoea Code (London. 
1869):— 

(a) " With regard to the sexes, any connec¬ 
tion between thorn, which ia not sanctioned by 
some relation founded upon oontraot or upon 
slavery, ia denounced by both the sects as 
sind’, or fornication. But, aooording to the 
Hanafiyahs, the contract must be for the lives 
of the parties, or the woman be the slave of 
the man, and it is only to a relation founded 
on a oontraot for life that they give the name 
of nikah, or marriage. According to the 
Shi'ahs, the oontraot may bo either tem¬ 
porary, or for life, and it Is not necessary 
that tne slave should bo the actual property 
of the man; for it is sufficient if the usufruct 
of her person bo temporarily surrendered to 
him by her owner. To a relation established 
in any of these ways they give the name of 
nileah, or marriage, whioh is thus, according 
to them, of three kinds, permanent, tempo¬ 
rary, and servile. It is only their permanent 
marriage that admits of anv comparison with 
the marriage of the Qanafiyahs. And here 
there Is, in the first plaoe, some difference in 
the words by which the contract is effected. 
According to the Qanafiyahs, the words may 
be earth (express) or kinayah (ambiguous). 
Aooording to the 801 * 0110 , they must always be 
express ; and to the two express terms of the 
other sect (nikah and tazwij) they add a third 
muPoh, which is rejeoted by the others as in-, 
sufficient, [mutUh.] Further, while the Hana- 
fiyahs regard the presenco of witnesses as 
essential to a valid oontraot of marriage, the 
Shi'ahs do not deem it to be in anywise neces¬ 
sary. The causes of prohibition correspond, to 
some extent, in both schools; but there is 
this difference between them, that the l^ana- 
fiyah includes a difference of dir, or nation¬ 
ality, among the osuses of prohibition, and 
excludes /i'«i* or imprecation, from among 
them: while the Shi'an exoludes the former 
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and includes the Utter. There is, also, tome j 
difference between them at to the conditions 
and restrictions under which fosterage be¬ 
comes u ground of prohibition. And with 
regard to infidelity, though both echooU 
entirely prohibit any sexual intercourse 
between a Muslimah or Musalman woman 
and a man who is not of her own religion, 
the Hanaff allows of such intercourse, under 
the sanotion of marriage or of slavery, 
between a Muslim and any woman who is a 
kitabiyak, that is, who belongs to any seel 
that is supposed to have a revealed religion, 
while the Shi'ah restricts such commotion to 
muPah , or temporary and servile marriages. 
Among Kit&biyah both aohooU include 
Ohristians and Jews, but the Hanafi rejects 
Majusu, or fire-worshippers, who are inoluded 
among them by the Shi'ahs. The Shi*ahs 
do not appear to* make any distinction be¬ 
tween invalid and valid marriages, all that 
are forbidden being apparently void accord¬ 
ing to them. But tho distinction is of littlo 
importance to the parties themselves, as 
under neither of the schools does an unUwful 
marriage confer any inheritable quality upon 
* the parties; and the rights of the children 
born of such marriages are determined by 
another consideration, which will be adverted 
to in the proper pUce hereafter. 

“ (?) "itk regard to the servilo marriage of 
the Shi'ahs, it is nothing more than the right 
of sexual intercourse which every master 
has with his sUves; but there is the same 
difference between the two sects, in this oaie, 
as in that of marriage by contraot. Accord¬ 
ing to the Hanafiyahs, the right must be 
permanent, by the woman's being the aotnal 
property of the man. According to the Shi'ahs, 
the right may be temporary, as when it U 
oonceded tor a limited time by the owner of 
tho sUve. Wheu a slave has borne a ohild to 
her own master, whioh he acknowledges, she 
becomes his iuHM-ul-wcU&d , or mother of a 
’child, and oannot be sold, while she is en¬ 
titled to emancipation at her master's death. 
According to the Hanafiyahs, these privi¬ 
leges are permanent, but, aooording to the 
Shi'ahs, the exemption from sale is restricted 
to the life of her child, and her iitle to 
emancipation is at the expense of her child's 
share in the mastor's estate. If that be 
insufficient, her enfranchisement is only pro 
tanto , or so far as the share will go. Where 
the* child’* father has only an usufructuary 
right in the mother, the child is free, though 
the mother, being the property of another, 
does not acquire the rights of :in uvun-ul- 
walad. 

“ (c) With regard to tho persons who may bfe 
legally slaves, there seems to be little, if any, 
dilTorenoe botween tho two sects. According 
to the Shi'ahs, slavery is the proper ooiulition 
of the farabis, or enemies, with the exception 
only of Ohristians, Jews, and Majfisis, or 
fire-worshippers, so long as they continue in 
a state of gmmah , or subjection, to the Mus¬ 
sulman community* If they renounce their 
timmak, they fall back into the condition of 
ordinary burabis, and if a person should buy 


from a barabi his ohild, or wife, or any of 
his consanguineous relatione, the person 
so purchased is to be adjudged a slave. 
There seems also to be but little diffe¬ 
rence in the manner in which slaves may 
be enfranchised, or their bondage qualified. 
But there is an important difference as to 
children; for, according to the Hanafiyahs, 
a ohild follows the conditions of its mother, 
being free or a slave, aa she is the one or the 
other; while, aooordiug to the Shi*ahs, it is 
freo, if either of its parents be so. Both the 
sects are agreed that marriage may be dis¬ 
solved by the husband at any time at his 
pleasure, and to such dissolutions they both 
give the name of fa/dg. 

“ (d) But there are some important diffe¬ 
rences betweon the repudiation of the two sects 
Thus, while the Qanaffyahe recognise two 
forms, the Sunni and Bida'i, or regular and 
irregular, as being equally efficacious, and 
subdivide the regular into two other forms, 
one of whioh they designate as afau* t or best, 
and the othor as /bison, or good, the Shi'ahs 
reject these distinctions altogether, recog¬ 
nizing only one form of the Sunni, or regular. 
So also as to the expressions by which repu¬ 
diation may be constituted; while the Qana- 
fiyahs distinguish between what they call 
*arib, or express words, which are inflections 
of the word (a/do, and various expressions 
whioh they term cindyaA, or ambiguous, the 
Shi'ahs admit the former only. Further, the 
Hanafiyahs do not require intention when 
express words are used; so that, though a 
man is actually compelled to use them, tt»» 
repudiation is valid according to them. Noi 
do they require the presence of wltneeeee 
aa necessary in any case to the validity 
of a repudiation; while, aooording to the 
Shi'ahs. both intention and the presenoe 
of two witnesses in all oases are essential 
Both seots agree that repudiation may be 
either 6d*in (absolute) or rqjaK (revocable), 
and that s repudiation given three times 
cannot be revoked, nor a woman so repudi¬ 
ated bp again married by her hnsband until 
she has been intermediately married to an¬ 
other man, and the marriage with him has 
been consummated. But, aooording to the 
Hanafiyahs, repudiation may be made irrevo¬ 
cable by an aggravation of the terms, or the 
addition of a description, and three repudi¬ 
ations may be given in immediate succession, 
or oven time© context*, in one expression; 
while, according to the Shi'ahs, on thp other 
hand, the irrevocability of a repudiation is 
dependent on the state in which the woman 
may be at the time that it is given, and 
three repudiations, to have their full effect, 
must have two intervening revocations. 
To tho 6dYn and rqja*i repudiations of 
both socts, the Shi'ahs add one peculiar to 
themselves, to whioh they give the name of 
the falaq-uV-'iddakt or repudiation of the 
*i ddah t and which has the effect of rendering 
the repudiated woman for ever unlawful to 
her husband, so that it is impossible for 
them ever to marry with each other again 
The powei of revocation continues until the 
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•xpintioo of the *iddah % or probationary 
period for ascertaining whether a woman is 
pregnant or not. After it has expired, the 
repudiation becomes absolute, according to 
both schools. So long a# it is revocable, the 
parties are still in a manner husband and 
wife; and if either of them should happen to 
die, the other has a right of inheritance in 
the deooased*s estate. 

M (s) With regard to parentage, maternity is 
established, according to the ^anaflyahs, by 
birth alone, without any regard to the eon- 
neetion of the parents being lawful or not, 
Aooording to the Shl'ahs, it must in all oases 
be lawful; for mwcdadu ’ t-xina *, or illegitimate 
child, has no descent, even from Ha mother, 
nor are there any mutual rights of inheritance 
between them. For the establishment of 
paternity there must have been, at the time 

of the child's conception, according to both 
etee, a legal connection between Hs parents 
by marriage or slavery, or a semblance of 
either. According to the Banafiyahs, an 
invalid marriage is snfBciont for that pur¬ 
poses, oven, aooording to the head of tho 
echobl. one that is positively unlawful; but, 
•eordtng to tho Shf'ohs, tho marriage mutt 
in all eases' bo lawful, except when more is 
rror on tho part of both or either of the 
qaronta Again, as to the children by slaves, 
express acknowledgment by the father is 
required by both the sects, exoept When the 
•lave Is hie ununx U-walad, or has already 
borne a child to bim; for though, according 
to the Shl'ahs, there are taro reports on the 
suh)eet, yet, by the moat generally reoefved 
of these, a slavo does not become the wife of 
her maxter by mere edition, and her ohild is 
not affiliated to him without his Acknow¬ 
ledgment With regard to ohildren begot ion 
under a semblance of right, the Qanaffyahs 
require some basis for the semblanoe In the 
relation of the parties to eaoh other; while, 
according to the Shl'ahs, (odd JUk belief on 
the part of tho man that tha woman is his 
wifa or hit slavo seams to bo all that is 
required ; while no relation short of a legal 
marriage or slavery, without such belief 
either cn tho part of the man or tho woman, 
would apparently bo sufficient. 

"(/) On the subject of testimony, both 
schools require that it shall be direet to the 
point In issue; and they also teem to bo agreed 
that when two or more witnesses oonour in 
asserting a faet in the same terms, the judge la 
bound by their testimony, and must give his 
Judgment in conformity with it. They agree 
in requiring that a witness should in general 
have full knowledge, by tho cognlxaneo of 
Mr own tenses, of the faet to whieh be la 
bearing testimony; but both allow him. In 
certain exceptional cases, to testify on infor¬ 
mation received from others, or when be is 
oonvtnred of the faet by inferenoe from cir- 
enmstancoi with which it is connected. 

** to) or descent, is included by both 

soots among the exceptional facts to which a 
witness is allowod to testify when they are 
generally notorious, or when ho is credibly 
informed of them by others But eoeording 
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to tho Hanaflynhs, it it enough if the infor¬ 
mation bo received from two just men, or 
ono just man and two just women; while the 
Shl*ahs require that it should have been 
received from a considerable number of 
persons in succession, without any suspicion 
of their haring got up tho story in con- 
oert. The Hanafiyahs class marriago among 
tho exceptional facia, together with Nasab; 
but, according to the Shl'ahs, it more 
properly follows the general rule, which 
requires that the witness should have the 
direet evidence of hie own sensos to the 
faet to which he is giving hie testimony. 
They seem, however, to admit an excep¬ 
tion in its favour; for they reason that at 
we adjudge Khadljah to have been the 
mother of F&timab, the daughtot of the 
Prophet, though we know it only by general 
notoriety end tradition, whieh is but con¬ 
tinued hearsay, so else we may equally 
decide her to have been the Propheve wife for 
which we have the same evidence though we 

were not present at tha eontrset at marriago 
nor even heard the Prophet acknowledge 
it. Both sects are agreed that a withesr 
may lawfully infer a$d teatify that a thing 
is the property of a particular person whpn 
he has scan it.in his possession; and so, 
aooording to the Qsnafjyahs, * When a person 
has seen a man and woman dwelling in tha 
same house, and behaving familiarly with 
eaoh other in the manner of married persons, 
H is lawful for him to testify that she is his 
wife* in the same way at when he' has seen 
a specific thing in the hands of another/ 
The Shl'ahs do not apply this principle 
of inferenoe to the case of marriage, and 
there Is no ground for saying that, aeeording 
to ihom, marriage will bo presnmed in a 
easa of proved continual cohabitation. 

“ (A) There is difforenoe between tho two 
schools os to the person who Is entitled to 
claim a right of sAw/'oA, or pre-emption. 
According to the I^anafiyahs, the right may 
be claimed, firstly, by a partner in the thing 
itself; seoondly, by a partner inrite rights of 
water and way i and thirdly, by a neighbour. 
According to tbe Shl'ahs, the. right belongs 
only to tno first of these, with some slight 
execution in favour of the second. The claim 
of the third they reject altogether. In gift 
the principal difference between the schools 
is, that a gift of an undivided share of a thing, 
whieh is rejected by the Baiiafiyah. is quite 
lawful aooording to tne Shfabs. 

" (t) In appropriation and ahnsthore do net 
aoem to be any differences, of importance 
between tho two schools. And in wills the 
leading difference seems to he that, while, 
aoeordtng to. the Qanafiyahs, a bequest in 
favour of an heir is positively illegal, it 
is quite unobjectionable aeeording to tho 
Shl'ahs 

"(y) In respect of inheritance, there are 
many and important differences between 
the two soots, but they Admit, of being 
reduced to a few leading principles, whieh 
I now proceed to notieo, following the order 
in whieh tho different branches of tho 
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subject are treated of in this volume. The 
Impediments to inheritanoe are four in num¬ 
ber, according to the Hanafiyahe, via. 
slavery, homicide, difference of religion, and 
difference of cfdr, or country. Of these the 
Shl 4 ahs recognize the first; tho second also 
with some modification, that is, they require 
that the homicido be intentional, in othor 
words, murder, while with the Qan&fiyahs it 
operated equally as an impediment to inherit' 
unce, though aooidontal. For difference of 
religion the ShVuhs substitute infidelity, and 
difference of. country they reject outirely. 
Exclusion from the whole inheritance, ac¬ 
cording to the HanafTyahs, is founded upon 
and regulated by two principles. The one 
is that a person who is related to the de¬ 
ceased through another has. nq interest in 
the succession during the life of that othor, 
with the oxooption of half-brothers and 
sisters by the mother, who are not excluded 
by. her. The other principle is, that the 
nearer relative excludes the more remote. 
The former of these prinoiples is not ex¬ 
pressly mentioned by the Shi 4 ahs, bat it is 
molnded without the exception in the second, 
which is adopted by them, and oxtended; so 
as to postpono a more remote residuary to a 
nearer sharer—an effect which ia not given 
to ft by, the IJaoaflyah*. 

44 With regard to partial exolnsion or thf 
diminution of a‘share, there is also some 
difference between the sects. According to 
the Hanafiyahe, a child, or the child of a 
son, how low soever, reduces the shares of 
a husband, a wife, and a mother, from the 
highest to the lowest appointed tor them; 
while, according to the Shia'hs, tho reduction 
is effected by any ohild, whether male or 
female, in any stage of doscenl from the 
deceased. Further, when the deceasod has 
left a* husband or wife, And both parents, 
ths share of the mother is reduced, accord¬ 
ing to the Qanatyehs, from a third of the 
whole ofltate to o' third of the remainder, 
In order that the male may have double 
the share of the female; but, according 
to the Bhl*ahs, there is no reduction of 
the mother's third in these circumstsaces, 
though, when the deceased has left a hus¬ 
band, the shore* of the father can only he a 
sixth. The eharet end ths person (or whom 
thoy are appointed being expressly men¬ 
tioned in the Qur’an, there is no differsnoe 
in respect of them hetwoen the two schools. 
Bui Ihey differ materially as to ths relativoe 
who aro not sharers. They are divided b # y 
the llanaflyshs into residuariep and distant 
kindred. The reaiduaries in their own 
right tboy define as every malo in whose 
line of relation to the deceased no female 
enters; 4 and the distant kindred/ ae 1 all 
lolativefl'who are neither sharore nor reei- 
(Inones.’ The reaiduaries not only take any 
surplus that may remain after the sharers 
have been satisfied, but also the whole 
estate when there is no sharer, to the 
entire exclusion of the distant kindred, 
(bough these may, in faot, bo muoh nearer 
iu blood to the deceased. This preferonoe 



of the residuary is rejected with peouiiar 
abhorrence by the Shiahs, who found their 
objection to it, oertainly with some appear¬ 
ance <>f reason, on two passagos of the Qar’an 
cited below. Instead of the triple division 
of tho ifauAfiyahs, they mix up the rights of 
all the relativoe togother, and then separate 
them into three classes, according to their 
proximity to the deceased, each of which in 
its order is preferred to that which follows; 
so' that while thsre is a single individual, 
•veu a female, of a prior elate, them i* 
no roofh for the succession of any of the 
others. 

44 Within the els sees operation is given to 
the dootrine of the return by the Shi 4 ahs, 
nearly in the same way as by ths K.lana- 
ffyahs: that is, if there is a surplus over 
the shares, it reverts to the sharers, with 
the exception of tho husband or wife, and 
is proportionately divided among them. Ac¬ 
cording to the Hanafiyahs, this surplus is 
always intercepted by the residuary, and it 
is only when them U no residuary that there 
is with them any room for tho doctrine of 
the return. When the shares exceed the 
whole estate, the deficiency Is distributed by 
tho tyanafiyabs over all the share* by rais¬ 
ing the extractor of the oate^-a prooesa 
which is termed the *uuf, or inorease. This 
is also rejected by thb Shl'ahs, who make 
the deficiency to fall exclusively upon those 
among* them whose, relationship to the de¬ 
ceased is on the father’s side. With regard 
to the computation of shares, them does not 
appear to be any difference between the 
schools.'’ A Digut of Mookummudan Law 
Imamtta Cod*. hf. B. JL Baillie, London (1869). 

Mr. Wilfrid $. Blunt, in his Futur* of It lam , 
has the following remarks on the’ pretest 
position of the 8hi*ah soot 

14 In theory, I believe the Shis* still hold 
that there is an Imam mud Caliph, but thoy 
will not tolerate the pretension of any one now 
in authority to the title, and leave it in abey¬ 
ance nntU the advent of the Mohady (Makdt), 
or guide, who is to reunite Islam and restore 
it* fortunes. So muoh is this the ease that, 
sovereign though be be and absolute master 
in Persia, the Shiah is to the present day 
looked upon by the Persians ae a usurper, 
and he himself acknowledges the faot in a 
rather curious ceremony. It it a maxim with 
Mueaulmans of all eeote that prayer is not 
valid if made in another man's house without 
his permission, and this being so, and ths 
Shah admitting that his palaces of right be¬ 
long not to himself but to the Mohady, he 
is obliged to lease them according to legal 
form from an alem Qilim) or mujtihod, not¬ 
ing lor the suppoeed Mob&dy, before ho can 
pray in them to his spiritual profit. 

44 It will be readily understood that, with 
fcuch an organisation and with suoh tendencies 
to deductive reasoning, a wide basis is given 
for divergenoe of opinion among the Shiites, 
and that while the more highly educated of 
their mollahe occasionally preaoh absolute 
pantheism, others consult the groseer incli¬ 
nations of the' vulgar, and indulge their 
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beareri with the most extravagant tales of 
miraele and superstition. These are a con¬ 
stant source of mookery to the Sunite*. 
Among the more respectable Shiite beliefs, 
however, there S e e m s to be a general oonvie- 
tion in Persia that a reform of Islam Is at 
hand, and that a new leadermay be expeoted 
at any moment and from any quarter, so that 
enthusiasts are constantly found simulating 
the gifts of inspiration and affecting a divine 
mission. The. history of the Babites, so well 
described by M. de Qobinean in bis llriigiont 
of Aria , is a.ease in point, and similar occur¬ 
rences are by no means rare in Persia. I met 
at Jeddah a highly educated Persian gentls- 
men, who informed me that he had himself been 
witness, when a boy, to a religions prodigy, no¬ 
torious, if I remember rightly, at Tabris. On 
that occasion, one of these prophets, being 
condemned to death by the supreme govern¬ 
ment, was bound to a cross with two of his 
companions, and, after remaining suspended 
thus for several hours, was fired at by the 
royal troops. It then happened that, while 
the companions were dispatched at the first 
volley, the prophet himself remained unhurt, 
and, ineredtble to relate, the cords whioh 
bound him were cut by the bullets, ahd he 
fell to the ground on his feet. ( You Chris¬ 
tian*,’ said another Persian gentleman once 
to me, ‘talk of your Christ as the Son of 
God and think St strange, but with us the 
occurrence Is a common one. Believe ms, 
we have "sons of God** in nearly all our vil¬ 
lages.’ [son.] 

“Thus, with the Shiites, extremes meet. 
No Moslems more readily adapt themselves 
to the superficial atheisms of Europe than do 
the Persians, and none are more ardently 
devout, as all who have witnessed the miraole 
play of tbe two Imams will be obliged to 
admit. Extremes, too, of morality are seen, 
fierce asceticisms and gross licentiousnesses. 
By no scot of Islam Is the duty of pilgrimage 
more religiously observed, or tho prayers 
and abintions required by their rule per¬ 
formed with a stricter ritual But the Very 
pilgrims who go on foot to Meeoa scruple not 
to drink wine there, and Persian morality is 
everywhere a by-word. In all these circum¬ 
stances there is much to fear as well as to 
hope on the aide of the Shiite sect; bnt their 
future only indireotlv' involves that of Islam 
proper. Their whole census does not pro¬ 
bably exoeed fifteen millions, and it shows 
no tendency to’ increase. Outside Persia We 
find about one million Iriki Arabs, a few in 
Syria and Afghanistan, and at most five mil¬ 
lions In India. Ons small group still main- 
tsins*itself In the neighbourhood of Medina, 
white it is tolerated rather than acknow¬ 
ledged, and a few Shiites are to ho found In 
most of the large oitles of the west, but every¬ 
where the sect of AH stands apart from and 
almost in a hostile attitude to the rest of 
Islam. It Is noticeable, however, that within 
the last fifty ysars the rtHgious bitterness of 
Sbilto and Sunite is sensibly in decline." 

For information on tbe History of tho 
ShPahs, the English reader can refer to Mai- 
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oolm's Hiitorf of Portia, 2 vuis. (a.u.- 1»15 ) ; 
Morier’s Travrit, 2 vole. (a.d. 1812); Mark 
ham’s Hiitory of Ftrria (a.d. 1874). A, trans¬ 
lation of their traditions Is found in the Lijt 
and Religion of Mohammad , by the Bov. 
James I* Merrick. Boston (1850Y For Shtiih 
Law, consult Tagora I*ei%rt$ % 1874 t A Dlgent 
of. Moohnrnmndim Law . Tho [moment f.Wt. 
N. B. E. BallUe (I860), [nun aUuam. ] 

SHIRB The share of water 

used for tillage, [nirna.] 

SHIRK (*ai/»). “ Idolatry; pagan¬ 
ism ; polytheism." Ascribing plurality to the 
Deity. Associating anything with God. 

According to Wahb&bi writers, Shirk is 
defined to he of four kinds: Shirku 
ascribing knowledge to others than God; 
Shirku * t-tafamt /, ascribing powor to others 
than God; Shirku H^ibadah, offering worship 
to ereated things; Shirku * l-'adah , tho per¬ 
formance of ceremonies whioh imply reUanoe 
on others than God. 

(1) Shirku Y-'f/m is Illustrated by the 
statement that prophets and holy men have 
no knowledge of seoret things unless sa 
revealed to thorn by God. Thus some 
wicked persons made a charge against 
‘Ayishah. * The Prophet was troubled In 
mind, hut kneW not tne truth of the matter 
till God made It known to him. To ascribe, 
then, power to soothsayers, astrologers,, and 
saints is Polytheism. M All who protend to 
have a knowledge of hiddon things, such as 
fortune-tellers, soothsayers, and interpreters 
of dreams, as well as those wlio profess to 
he inspired, are all liars/’ Again, “ should 
anyone take the name of any saint, or invoke 
his aid in the time of need, instead of calling 
on God, or use his name in attacking an 
enemy, or read passages to propitiate him, 
or make him the object of contemplation—it 
is Shirku 

(2) Shirku 't-taearruf is to suppose that 
anyone has power with God. He who looke 
op to anyone as an intercessor with God 
commits. Shirk. Thus: “ But they who take 
others beside Him as lords,.saying, ‘We only 
serve them that they may bring us near God,’ 
—God will judge* between them (and tbe 
Faithful) concerning that wherein they are 
at variance.” .(§Orah xxxiX. 4.) Intercession 
may bo of three kinds. For example, a 
criminal is pissed before the King. The 
Viaier intercedes. The King, having regard 
to the rank of the Vbriar, pardons the of¬ 
fender. This is called Shaffrat-i- Wajahah, 
hr 11 intercession from regard." But to sup¬ 
pose that God so esteems the rank of any¬ 
one as to pardon a efnno* merely on aocount 
of It is SfttrA. Again, the Queen or the Princes 
Intercede for the criminal. The King, from 
love to them, pardons him. This is called 
Shaf&at-i-mahabboh, or “intercession from 
affection." Bat to. consider that God so 
loves anyone as to pardon a criminal on his 
acoount is to give that loved one power, and 
this is.£ttrfc, far snoh power is not possible 
in the Court of God. “ Ged may out of His 
bounty eoufor on His favourite servants the 
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Onlttiets of JJubiO, * iHvoiirito,’ or Khalil. 
‘friend/ Ac.; bat a servant is but a ser¬ 
vant, no one can put bis foot ontside the 
limits of servitude, or rise beyond-the rank, 
of a servant.** Again, the King may him¬ 
self wish to pardon the offender, bat ho fears 
lest the majesty of the law should be lowered. 
The Viiier percoives the Kiqg*s wish, and 
intercedes. This intercession js lawful. It 
is called Shafd'at-i-ba-’itn, intercession by 
permission,** and sucb power Muhammad 
will have at the Day of Judgment. Wahhabis 
hold that he has not that power nqw» though 
all other Musalmans consider that ho has, 
and in consequence fin Wahhabi opinion) 
commit the sin of Shirku ’Major* ef. The 
Wahhibls quote the following passages in • 
uppOrt of their view. “ Who is he that can 
intoroedo with Him but by Hit own per¬ 
mission .*' (Surah ii. 25G) “ Say: Intercession 
ia wholly with GodP His the kingdoms of 
the heavens and of* Ihe earth.** (Surah xxxix. 
45.) They also say: “ Whenever an allusion 
is made in the Qur’an, or the Traditions to the 
intercession of certain prophets or apostles, it 
is this kind of intercession and no other that 
is meant,** * 

(8) Shirku 'l-^Ibadah is prostratiop before 
any Created being, with the idea of wor¬ 
shipping it; perambulating the shrines of 
departed saints. ** Prostration, bowing down, 
standing with folded arms, spending money 
in tho name of an individual, fasting out of 
respect to his memory, proceeding to a dis¬ 
tant yhTine in a pilgrim’s garb and sailing 
out the name of the saint H It is wrong “ to 
cover the grave with a sheet, to say prayers 
at the shrine, to kiss any particular stone, to 
rub tho month and breast against the walls 
of the. shrine, Ac.** This is a stern condem¬ 
nation of the vory common practice of visiting 


the tombs of saints and of some of the spooiai 
practices of the pilgrimage to Makkah. All 
such practices as arc here condemned are 
called Ishrdk fi 'l-'Ibddah. “ association in 
worship.** 

(4) Shirku 'l-'dduh is the keeping up of 
Superstitious customs, such as the Istifejkirah, 
soeking guidance from beads,- Ac., trusting 
to onions, good or bad, believing in lnoky 
and uulucky days, adopting such names as 
‘Abdu n-'Nabl (Slave of the Prophet), and 
so on. In fact, the denouucing of suoh 
practices and calling them Shirk brings 
Wnkbfcbiiam into daily contact with the other 
sects, for scarcely any people in the world 
are such profound believers in the virtue of 
charms and the power of astrologers as 
Musalmans. The difference between the first 
and fourth Shirk, the Shirk it */-‘i7m and .tho 
Shitku 'l-*dd&h, seems to be that the first is 
the belief , e ay in the knowledge of a sooth¬ 
sayer, and the second the habit of consulting 
him. 

To sw*ar by the name qf the Prophet, of 
‘All, of the Imftnis, or of Hie (Leaders) ia 
to give them the honour due to God alone. 
It is Ishrdk ji 'l-a dab, u Shirk in associa¬ 
tion.** [WAHHABI.] 

SHI&KAH (&«*). “ Partnership.’* 
The term signifies ihe union of two or moro 
persous in one ooncem. It is applied in Mus¬ 
lim law to contracts as well as to partner¬ 
ships Shirkah , or .association, with regard 
to the essence ahd pereqnof .God, Is forbidden 
in Islam. 

SHlS («*-.*). [and.] 

SHOES. The removal of the mu* 
dais, shoes, or boots, from the feet upon en¬ 
tering either a mosque or house, or during 
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worship, is not enjoined in Muhammadsu 
law, although it bus become a common cus¬ 
tom in all Eastern countries, for th*j modem 
Muslim uncovers his feet upon entering the 
Ka*bal& at Makkah (Burokhardts Arabia , 
voL 1. p. 270), the Muhammadans of Pales¬ 
tine remove the shoes upon entering their 
plaoes of worship (Robinson’s Researches, 
vol. ii. p 86) and it is also the praotioe to 


take off the shoes in Egypt (Lano, vol i. 
pp. 16,108; voL iL p. 11), and iu Hind ditto. 

The number of traditions whieh prove that 
Muhammad allowed his followers to worship 
with their feet, covered, is very numerous, 
and they jure hold to be Abadis of good 
authority, and supported by tho fatwds of 
eminent doctors of law. 

Shadd&d Ibn Aus relates that the Prophet 
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SHROUD 

said, “Act the reverse of the Jews in your 
prayers, f<?r they do not pray in boots or 
shoes.” 

Abft 8a«Id al-Khudri says “the Prophet 
said his prayers with the Companions, and 
suddenly took off his shoo?, and pat them 
down on his loft tido; and when tne people 
observed it, they took off theiro also, and when 
prayers were Anished, the Prophet asked 
why they took their shoes off. The Compa¬ 
nions replied, ‘We followed your example.’ 
The Proph t then said, * Verity Gabriel came 
to tne and told me there was a little filth on 
my shoos. Therefore, when any of you enter 
a mosque, look well at year shoes, and if yon 
perceive any dirt on them, wipe it off, and 
then say your prayer in them *'" 

<*Amr ibn Shn'aib relates that he saw tho 
Prophet saying hi* prayers sometimes with 
bis shoes end sometimes without. ( UUhkat , 
book ir. eh. 9.} 

• In the Hiaii/ah it is onjoined that when 
there is sny uncloamiow on the shoee, such 
as dong, blood, Ac., they must be nibbed 
with earth, and then they beeome legally 
clean* and fit for worship, i Arabic edition, 
vo). I. p. 2ft.) 

This Is Confirmed by Ibo Durvu U-Mukht&r 
(roL i. pp. 00, 65), and by numerous tradi¬ 
tions. (mtskfref, book iff. ch. ii.) 

If tho dirt cannot be removed from the 
shoes by robbing them, with earth, the law 
permits tho Muslim to mako them ceremonially 
clean by wetting his three fingers and draw¬ 
ing them onoe over the upper part of the 
shoes or boots. [masai«/I 

According to tne Traditions, when a Mus¬ 
lim sits.down on the floor, he should take off 
his shoos and plaoe them on one side, and he 
should take off tho right shoe flret and then 
the left. * ( JftaA&uf, book xx. oh. iii.) 

SHROUD. Arabic Icafan 

Tho not of shrouding Is oallea taMfin. A 
drooden coffin is oalttd tSbit, thd nsa of whioh 
Is generally held to be forbidden by Sunnis, 
bat it is usod by the ShPahs. 

Muhammad is related to have fcaid <— 

“ Do not be expensive in yonr shrouds, foi 
they soon rot.” 

“ Plain white is the best for the shrouds of 
yonr dead.’* 

“The host cloth for 4 shroud is £u/faA H (i.s. 
a white striped cloth used in Arabia). 

‘Ayishah says: “ The Prophet was shrouded 
in three garments, but there was neithor a 
ooat nor a turban.* 

These three garments are still used as 
thrbnds ip sll parts of Jslim. 

(1) /fir, a piece of eloth whioh covers 
from the waist to the foet 

(2) Ride?, covering from the foot to the 
shoulders. 

(3) Lijnfak, a large sheot covering the 
whole body from head to foot, end closed at 
the ends. - 

The bodies of martyrs are not shrouded, 
but are buried in the garments in whioh they 
fell, for it is related that Muhammad to or¬ 
dered (he men who foil In the battle of Uhnd 
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to be buried-; their weapons being first re¬ 
moved from their bodies, they were buried in 
ilieir blood-stained olothos. [burial.] 

SHTJ'AIB (s«*»*). The Muslim 

commentators gonorally suppose 8bu*sib. to 
be the ssme person with the father-in-law of 
Moses, who is named in scripture Honel or 
Ragout and Jethro But Ahmad ibn 'Abdi 
1-ljlajiui ohargos those who oniertain this 
opinion with ignorance. They say (after the 
Jews) that he gave his son-in-law. [mosbs] 
that wonder-working rod with wlfioh he per¬ 
formed all those miraclos in Egypt and tho 
desort, and also gave excellent advico and 
instruction; whence ho had the surname of 
Eh*tibu ’1-Ambiyu’ *ke 

u Preacher to the Prophets.” • 

The account given of him In tho Qur’an, 
Sfirah viu 85-91, is aa follows:— 

* And unto MkUan did we send thoir bro¬ 
ther Shu'afb, who said, 1 0 my people! serve 
God, ye have no god save Him.. There has 
come to yon a manifest sign from your Lord: 
then give good weight and measure, and be 
not niggardly of yoUr gifts to men, and do 
not evil in the earth after it has beeii righted. 
That- Is bettor for yon if yo are believers; 
ami sit not down in every path, threatening 
and turning from the-path of God those who 
believe in Him, and craving to make it 
crooked. Remember when ye were few and 
Ho multiplied yon; and see irfiat was the 
end of the evil-doers | And if Ahere be a 
party of yon who believe in whavl am sent 
with, and a party who believe not, then wait 

J iatieutly until God Judges between ns, for He 
s the best of judges t Said the crowd of 
those who were big with pride amongst his 
people, *We will of a surety turn thee out, 0 
Sbn'aib, and those who believe with thee, 
frdm our village: or else thou ahalt return 
unto our faith." Said bo, * What evon- if we 
be a verso therefrom ? We shall have devised 
a Be . against God if-we return unto yonr faith 
after Gou has saved us from it; and what 
should sil ns that we should return thereto, 
unless that G6d oar Lord should pieaso ? Our 
Lord embraces eterything in TTis knowledge; 
on Uod do we rely. 0 onr Lord! open be¬ 
tween us and between dnr ]>oople in truth, 
for Thou art the best of those who opon. 
And the chiefs of those who disbelieved 
amongst his people said, * U ye follow Shu*aib, 
vqrily, yo shall bo (Ln losers.* Then there 
took them the earthquake, and in the morn¬ 
ing they lay hi their dwellings proem• Those 
who oalled Bhu'aib s liar, f were) u though 
thy had not dwelt therein. Those who 
called 8hn‘aib a liar, the were the losers 
then 1 And he turned away from them and 
said, * 0 my people! 1 prosohed to yon the 
messages or my Lord, and 1 gave yon good 
advice; how should Lbe vexed for a people 
who do misbelieve ? ’ ” 

asr-SHU'ARA “The 

Poet#.** The titlo of the xxvith Sfirah of 
the Qur’ftn, so called because at the conclu¬ 
sion of the chapter the Arabian poettf are 
severely oonstirod. [rtumi.] 
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SHUP'AH (k**). [PKBIMPTION.] 
abh-SHOEA “The Con- 

saltation.” The title of the XLimd Surah of 
the Qur'an. Taken from the 86th Terse, in 
which the believers are oommended for taking 
consultation together. 

SHURB (v^). Lit “ Drinking.' 1 

A term used tor wine-drinking, which is f or - 
hidden by the Muslim law. (DRUMKRUNisstt.] 

5IBQDAH (U++). Lit . “ A dje." 

A word which occurs in the Qur'in, Surah ii. 
182: “The dye of God l And who is better 
than God at dyeing ? And we are worshippers 
.of Him "5 which both Mr. Sale and Mr. Rod- 
well translate baptism, but which Professor 
Palmer says must be rendered “ dye.” Ao- 
• cording to al-Baizawi, it stands in the text for 
the Islam of Qod , but refers to Christian 
baptism- [baptism.] 

SIDDIQ “One who speaks 

the truth." It occurs in the Qur'in for Idris 
(generally identified with Enooh), who is de¬ 
scribed as a man of eminent truthfulness. 
Professor Palmer translates the word “ con¬ 
fessor ” (see Surah xix. 57.) 

AySiddiq is a title said to hare been given 
to the first KUalifah Abu Bakr by Muham¬ 
mad* himself. 

SIDHATU ’L-MUNTAHA (*,a- 
Lit. “ The Lote-tree of the 

extremity." A tree in the seventh heaven, 
having its roots in the sixth: Its fruits wore 
like water-pote. and its leaves like elephant's 
ears. (Mishkdt, book xxiv. ch. viL pt. 1 .) 

It is mentioned twiorf in the Qur'an, Surah 
liii 8-18 

“ Then came he (Gabriel or the angel) 
nearer and approached, 

And was at the distance of two bows, or 
even closer,— 

And he revealed to his servant what he 
revealed. 

His heart falsified not what be saw. 

What! will ye then dispute with him as to 
what ho saw ? 

He had seen him aleo another time. 

Near the Sidrah-tree, which marks the 
boundary. 

Near which is the garden of repose. 

When the Sidrah-tree wae covered with 
what covered it, 

His eye turned not aaide, nor did it wan¬ 
der : 

For he saw the greatest of the signs of his 
Lord." 

The Sidrab-tree is the Zisyphue jujuba of 
Linniens, tho prickly plum, whjch is oalled 
Her in India. A deooctiofi of its leaves is 
used in India to wash the doad, on account of 
the sacred ness of the tree. 

9IPAH (*V). pi. 9ifdt. An attri- 
bate. Used for tho attributes of God. The 
Qur'an is also said to be a Si fab of the 
Almighly. 


Ismu the name of an attribute, is 

a term applied to any of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. [oqd.] 

9IFATIYAH Prom $ifdt, 

“ attributes.” A school of thought rather 
than a sect of Isl&m, although it is giron by 
Mr. Sale as one of tho Muhammadan sects. 
The orthodox Sunni olalms.to be a $i/dti, 
or Attributist (as opposed to the Mn'tasiiahs, 
who rejeot the idea of God's attributes being 
eternal), and maintains that the attributes of 
God are eternally inherent In Hie essence 
without separation or ohange; every attri¬ 
bute being oonjoined with Him as life with 
knowledge, or knowledge with power. With 
regard to the verses of the Qur&n which are 
held to be Mutashdbih , and assign some re¬ 
semblance between God and Hie creatures, 
the Sifatlyahs say the expressions “ hands.,” 
“ face," “ sitting,” Ac., must simply bo ac¬ 
cepted as they stand, without any attempt at 
explanation, [mo^tazilau, wauhabi.] 

A8-9IHAHU 'S-SITTAH (eU-n 
altfo called aUKutubu 9 s-Sittah 
(3 aJ\ s-^ 3 1). “ The six correct 

(books)." The title given to the six most 
trustworthy collections of traditions received 
by Sunni Muslims, namely, those by— 

(1) Abu ‘Abdi ’Uah Muhamrasd ibn Isma*fl 
al-Bukhari, born A.M. 194; died a.m. 266. 

(2) Aba 'lljueain Muslim ibn al-Qajjij 
al-Qushairi, born a.b. 204, died a.h. 261. 

(8) Abu *180 Muhammad ibn 'Isi 'l-Tinm'ji, 
born a.b. 208, died A.B. 279. 

(4) Abu DdHiid Suleiman Ibn Ash'ap as- 
Sajastanl, born a.h. 202, died A-H. 276. 

(6) Abu 'Abdi V-Rahmin Ahmad ibn 
Shu'aib an-Nasal, born a.jC 216, died A.H. 
308. 

(6) Aba 'Abdi 'ilah Muhammad ibn Tazld, 
ibn Mdjah , al-Qaswinl, bom A.H. 209, died 
a.b. 278. 

The above are generally esteemed the six 
authentic collections' but some substitute for 
the Sunan Ibn Mijah the ifvwafia' of Abu 
'Abdi 'llih Malik ibn Anas ibn Malik ibn 
Abl 'Amir ibn 'Amr ibn al-.Qiri| al- Aybahi 
al-Qimyari, bom A.H. 96, died a.h. 179. 

(The above words in italics denote the 
popular title of the oolleotion.) 

Al-BuQari and Muslim are held in highest 
reputation, and are oalled a*-£aM«n, or 
" the two anthentioa.” 

The collection by Milik, the founder of the 
second orthodox sect of the Sunnis, Is the 
most ancient oolleotion of traditions, and is 
held in high reputation, but It ie sometimes 
omitted from the list by the Manafls, because 
he is the founder of a certain sohool of 
Jurisprudence, [tradition*.] 

SIJDAH. [8AJDAH.] 

SUILL (J%~). # A register. The 

record of a court of justice. The decree of 
a judge. In the Qnrftn, the word oocurs 
when it is used for the angel which hat 
I charge of the register of the fate of mankind. 
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dr, according lo others, ft may mean the roll 
itaelf. 

Surah xxl. 104: 44 The day when we wilt 
roll np the heaven* aa as-Syill rolls up his 
books; as We produced it at the first crea¬ 
tion, will wo bring it back again.** 

SIJJlN ((£•%*). A deep pit in 

which is kept the register of the actions of 
tho wicked, and hence .this register itself. 
Qur*ln, SQrah lxxxiil 7, 8: 14 The hook of 
the wicked it in Sijjfn, and what shall make 
thee knew what Sijjln is f—It is an inscribed 
book." (See also Mtshkat, book v. oh. fii. 
pta) 

8IKANDAR (;**-). The Per- 

sian for Alexander, by whloh is meant 
Alexander theOreat. [xu Vqaxxstx.] 

SIKHISM (from the Panjabi word 

sikh or sikki m Sanskrit s'ssAya, 44 a disciple” 
or 44 pupil **), The religion of the Sikhs in 
the Panj&b. Founded by Nlnak, who wae 
born in the village of Talvandl (now known 
as Nankin&)» on the banks of the river Ravi, 
near Lahore, in A.». 1469. 

The history of the 8ikh religion hae not 
yet boon subjected to the scrutiny necessary 
to warrant strong dogmatism as to the ulti¬ 
mate source, or souroee, whence the system 
of Nthak and his followers took Its rise. 
The literature and traditions of Sikhism pre¬ 
sent a strange intermingling of Hindu end 
Muhammadan ideaa; and (his is so pal¬ 
pably apparent that even superficial inquirers 
nave been led to conclude that Hinak. pur¬ 
posely intended his oreed to be a compromise 
net ween those two great religions Dr. 
Trampp,‘the able translator of the Adi 
Grantn (the sacred book of the Sikhs), who 
is the only author that has written with 
knowledge on the subject, in, however, dis¬ 
tinctly of opinion that Sikhism has only an 
accidental relationship with Muhammadanism. 
In the Introduction to his Translation of lAe 
Adi Qrunth (p. el.), 1 be says 

“ It ie a mistake, If Hinak is represented 
as having endeavoured to unite the Hindi) 
and Muhammadan ideaj about God. Hinak 
remained a thorough Hindtt, according lo all 
bit viewe; and if be had eommunionahip with 
Musa)mins, and many of .these even became 
hie disciples, it was owing to the fact that 
Slifism, which all these Muhammadans'were 
professing, was* In reality nothing but a Pan¬ 
theism, derived direetly from HindO souroee, 
and only outwardly adapted to the forms of 
the Islim. Hindi and Muslim Pantheists 
oenld well unite together, as they enter¬ 
tained essentially the same Ideas about the 
Supreme.* 

if the foregoing opinion aceurately repre¬ 
sents the real truth; then Sikhism hardly de¬ 
serves mention in the present work; hut it 
will toon he seen that the balance of evidence 
is heavily on the other side. A careful investi¬ 
gation of early 8ikh traditions points stronglv 
to the oonelution that the religion of Ninak 
waa really intended as a compromise between 
Hinduism and Muhammadanism, if it may not 
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even be spoken of as the religion of a Muham¬ 
madan sect. The very little that seems to be 
known aa to the views of the early Sikh 
teaohors, coupled with the decided opinion put 
forth by Dr. Trampp, has made it necessary 
to give here a longer article on 8lkhlam than 
its importance with respect to Islftm would 
have otherwise warranted; because It v*s« 
neoessary to establish the relationship which 
actually existed between-the two faiths. It 
will be seen that the Information given in this 
article ie chiefly taken from original Panjibl 
hooka, and from Inannsoripts in tha India 
Offloe Library; and jt is supported by the 
authority of the Adi Grand , which b the 
sacred oanon of the Sikhs. 

The Janan-Sfikhis, or biographical sketches 
of N&nak and his associates, contain a pro¬ 
fusion of curious traditions, which throw 
considerable light on tho origin and develop¬ 
ment of the Sikh religion. From these old 
hooks we learn that, in early fife, Nknak, al¬ 
though a llindfi by birth, came under Sufi 
influence, and wae strangely attracted by the 
saintly demeanour of the faqins who were 
thiokly scattered ever Northern Indie and 
swarmed in the Panjlb. How, SftfiHm Is not. 
as Dr. Trumpp supposes, due to HindQ 

J anthelsm; for it arose in the very earliest 
ays of Muhammadanism, and is almost cer¬ 
tainly due to the influence of Persian Zoro¬ 
astrianism on the rude faith of Arab Ist&m- 
ism. Portia has ever been the stronghold of 
Sufiislio doctrine; end the leading writers who 
have illustrated that form of Muhammadan¬ 
ism have been tho Persian poets Firdusi, 
NiglmT, 8a 4 di, Jalula *<1-Din. HAfls, and JimL 
HAflf, the prince of Stiff poets, boldly de- 
dares i “ I am i disciple of tho old Msglan i 
be not angry with me, 0 Shaikh! For thou 
gavest me a promise; he hath brought me 
the reality.** Although this' sterna Allude* 
directly to two persons known .to H&Ag, its. 
almost obvious meaning Js; *• I, a Persian, 
adhere to the faith of my ancestors. Do not 
blame me, O Arab conqueror 1 that my faitb 
it more snblime than thine." That Hiflg 
meant hie readers to take his words in a gene¬ 
ral tense, may be inferred from the atanxa in 
which he eaye: 44 lam the servant of the old 
man of the tavern (i.e. the Magian); because 
his beneficence ie lasting: on the other hand, 
the beneficence of the Shaikh end of the Ssi- 

S d at time* ie, and at times ie not.** Indeed, 
ill* .waa fully consoiona of the fact that 
Stiflism.waa due to the influonoe of the faith 
of hie ancestors; for, in another ode, he plainly 
•ays: 44 Maks fresh agsln the eesenoe of the 
creed of Zoroseter, now thst the tulip has 
kindled the Are of Nimrod." And Nigftmi, 
also, was aware that his ideal were perilously 
akin to heterodoxy ;, for, he says in his jfChnttrn 
wa Sfarin: 44 See not in me the guide to (he 
temple of the Fire-worshippers; see only the 
hidden meaning which cleaveth to the alls-, 
gory.** These citations, which could be in¬ 
definitely' multiplied, sufficiently indicate the 
Zoroastriso origin of the refined spirituality 
of the 8tifis. The sublimity of the Persian 
faith lay In Its conception of the unity of 
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1 temal Spirit, nod tbo intimate association 
of the Divine with all that is manifest. Arab 
M .hammadans believe in the unity of a per* 
schal Qod; bat mankind and the world were, 
to them, mero objects upon which the will of 
Qod was exercised. The Sufis approached 
nearer to the Christian sentiment embodied 
in the phrase, M ‘Christ in us.” 

The Persian conquerors of Hindust&n car¬ 
ried with them the mysticism and spirituality 
o i the lsliitno-Magiah creed. It was through 

Persia that India received ita flood of Muham- 

• 

madenism; and the mysticism and aaceticism 
of the Persian form of Isltim found con- 
gonial soil for development among the apeou- 
lative ascetics of northern India. It is, 
therefore, only'reasonable to suppose that any 
Hindi) 'affected by Muhammadanism would 
show some tracos of $ufi influence. As a 
fact wo flud that tbo doctrines preached by 
Uie Sikh Gums wore distinctly $rffiisUo; and, 
indeod, the early Gurus openly aesumod the 
manners aud dress of faqirs, thus plainly 
announcing their conneetion with the Sufiiatio 
side of Muhammadanism. In pictures they 
are represented with small rosaries in their 
hands, quite in Muhammadan, fashion, as 
though ready to perform ?i£r. Gnrn Arjun, 
who was Hftli in succession from Ndnak, wks the 
first to lay asido the dress of a faqir. The doc¬ 
trines, however, still held their position; for 
we And the last Guru dying white making an 
opon confession of §flfuam. His words aro : 
“ The Smritia, the S aatras, and the Vedas, 
all apeak in various ways; I do not ac¬ 
knowledge one (of tliom). O possessor of hap¬ 
piness, bestow thy ineroy (on me). I do not 
say, ‘I,’ I recognise all as 4 Thee. —(StX*5«n 
de Raj ti\ VithtS, p. 81.) Here we have not 
only the ideas, bat the very language of Sufis 
implying a pantheistio denial of all else than 
Deity. Tbo same manner of oxprossion is found 
in tho Adi <Jninth itnolf, eg. 44 Thou ari 1; 
I am thou. Of what kind ia the difference ? " 
(Translation, p, 180); and again, “In all the 
One dwejlf, tho Ond is contained" (p. 41). 
Indeed, throughout the whole Adi Gronth , a 
favourite name fpr Deity i* tho 44 True One,” 
that is, that which ia truly one—tho Absolute 
Unity. It ia hardly possible to find a more 
completo correspondence of ideas than thut 
furnished by the following sentences, one 
taken from th« Yusuf too Zulnilska of Jinni, 
the Persian §&fi; and tho others, from tb# 
Jap-ft and the Adi Granth. Jami says :— 

“ Dismiss every vam fancy, and abandon 
every doubt; 

Dlend into one everyapirit,ond form, and 
place; 

§ee One— : know One—speak of Ono— 

Desire> One—chant of One—and sdek 
One.*” 

In the Jap-jh a formula familiar to evory 
Sikh household, we ttnd:— 

44 The Guru is Isar fSjva), the Guru is 
Gorakh (Vishnu), Brahma,' the Guru is 
{he mother. Piirbati. 

I should know, would I not tell? The 
story cannot be told. 


0 Guru, let me know the One; that the 
One liberal patron of all living beings 
may not be forgotten by me." 

In the A di Granth , we read 

44 Thou reoiteat the One; thou placest the 
One in (thy) mind; thou rooognlxeat 
the One. 

The Ono 0s) in eye, in word, in month ; 
thon knoweat tho One in both placet 
(f.e. worlds). 

In sleeping, the One; in waking, the 
One; in the One thou art absorbed.” 
(folia Offic s Jf&, No. 2484, fol. 608.) 

It ia not only with respect to tbo idea of 
the unity of God that this Identity of expres¬ 
sion is discernible; for other technical terms 
of §dfiism are, also, reproduced in Sikhism. 
Thus the $fl(i Faridu M-Dfn Shakrgani calls 
Doity 44 the liukt of life,” and JaUlu d-Din 
speaks of 44 Jtaphcs of Hia love,* 9 while Jami 
represents tho 44 light ” of the Lord of Angels 
as animating *11 parts off the universe; and 
Nixami exclaims, “ Then fell a light , as of a 
lamp* into the garden (at mv heart),** when his 
feels that a ray of the Divine has entered into 
his. soul. It is not difficult to collect many 
such instances from the works of Persian 
$flfla. Turning to Sikhism, we find that 
the Adi Granth is full of similar expressions. 
It is enough to cite the following exolamation 
of Nanak himself: 44 In all (Is) light Hs (is) 
light. From His light, there is light In all** 
(India Office MS., No. 2484, fol. 35.) And 
in another place be says: M The Luminous 
One is the mingler of light (with himself).” 
(fol 18G.) On fol. 51 we And : 44 There death 
enters not; light is absorbed in the Luminous 
One.” 

Another favourite metaphor of Sftfis for 
the Deity is 44 the Beloyed"; for oxample, 
whou Kit Us says: 44 Be thankful that the 
Assembly is lighted »%/> by the proeonoo of tho 
Beloved. This term tm well cooognised in 
Sikhism; thus in tho Ads Granth, 44 H tboo 
ool! thyself the servant of (be Beloved, do not 
speak dospitefully (of Him). (India okce 
MS., No. 2484, fol. 564.) -livu * the 
Beloved naturally puts Joy into the heart. 
I loug to meet the Lord (Prabhu) ; therefore 
why should I bo slothful.** (India Office 
MS., 2484. fol 177.) Also, 41 In my sosl 
and body sro excess!ve pangs of separation, 
how-shall the Beloved* come to my house 
and moot*(with me)?** And again: 44 Tbs 
Beloved has become my physician.* 1 (India 
Office MS., No. 1728, foL 87.) The words 
used in tho Panjabi texts are /rtri/i, pritum , 
and piri , 44 a lover,” or 44 hslovod one." ’ 

Another remarkable proof of .Persian in¬ 
fluence is found in the form Of the Adi Granth 
itaolf. It consists of * collection of ehort 
poems, iu many of which all the voraos com¬ 
posing the poem rhyme together, in singutsr 
conformity with the principle regulating tbs 
construction of the Persian g&axal. This 
roaomblance is rendered more striking by the 
fact that the name of Ndnak Is worked into 
tlu composition of the last* line of each of 
the pobms. This last characteristic |s too 
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persistent to be considered the rosnlt of 
accident; and while it is altogether foreign 
to the practice of Hindii Terse, it is in 
precise accord with tlio rule for tho corroct 
composition of the ghatal. 

Tiie foregoing facts seem conclusive as to 
the influenoe of Persian $ufnsm on the origin 
of the Sikh religion. Dr. Trumpp, when dis¬ 
cussing the philosophy of the Adi Granth , 
admits the intimate connection between Sikh¬ 
ism and Sftflism in the following words :— 

“We can distinguish in the Granth a grosser 
and a finer kind of Pantheism. .... In this 
finer shade of Pantheism, creation assumes 
the form of emanation from the Supreme (as 
In the system of the Stiffs); the atomio 
matter is eithor likewise considered co-eternal 
with the Absolute and immanent in it, be¬ 
coming moulded into various, distinot forms 
by the energising vigour of the absolute joti 
night) ; or, the reality of matter is more or 
less denied (as by the SQfis, who call it the 


I***, rb jai ) bv) so that the Divine joti is the 
only real essenee in sll. H —^Introduction to 
Tranelation of the Adi Granth , pp. c. ci.) 

Any doubt that may romaln on the ques¬ 
tion seems to be set at rest by the oxpress 
statement in the lifb of Guru Arjun, who was 
urged by his followers to reduce to writing 
the genuine utterances of Ninak, because M by 
reciting the numerous verses and speeches 
uttered by other $u/fs, which have received the 
name of Bibi Ninak, pride and worldly wis¬ 
dom are springing up in the hearts of men." 
(Sikhan de Rmj di PiVAtjs, p. 29.) And in the 
Adi Granth itself, we nnd the following re¬ 
markable verses ascribed to Ninak:— 

“A ball of intoxioation, of delusion, is 
given by the Giver. 

The intoxicated forget death, they enjoy 
themselves four days. 

The True One is found by the $ofis, who 
keepiast his Court 

(Translation^ p. 28.) 


Here we have not only a plain claim of kin¬ 
ship with the $fifis, but the incorporation of 
several of thpir favourite terms. 

The traditions of Ninak preserved in the 
Janom-SakhL are full of evidences of his 
alliance wttfi Ifabmnmad anism. He was a 
Hindft by birth, of the Vedi Khattri oaste; 
and was the son of the patwdri , or village- 
accountant, of the place now called Nankins, 
in the neighbourhood of Lahore. In bis 
very early days, he sought the society of 
faqlrs; and used both fair and unfair means 
of doing them service, more especially in the 
bestowal of alms. At fifteen years of age, he 
misappropriated the money whioh bis father 
had given him for trade; and this induced his 
parents to send him to a relative at Sultinpur, 
in order that he might be weaned from his 
affection for faqlrs (India Office MS. No. 
1728, fol. 29). His first act in his new home 
was to join the service of a Muhammadan 
Naw&b, named Danlat Khan Lodi; end, while 
Barring liim, he continued to give to faqlrs 
all his salary, exoept the bare maintenance he 
reserved for himself. While in the service of 


this Muhammadan, Ninak received the ocsta- 
tio exaltation which he felt to be Divine inspi¬ 
ration. It is stated in tho tradition of his life, 
that Ninak wont to tho river to perform his 
ablutions, and that whilst so engaged, he was 
translated bodily to the gates of Paradise. 
“ Thon a goblot of amrita (tho water of lifo) 
was given (to him) by command (oi God). 
The command was : * This amrita is tne goblet 
of my name; drink thou it.’ Then the Guru 
Ninak made salutation, and drank the goblet. 


The Lord ($&hib) had mercy (and said) : 

* Ninak, I am with thee; I have made thee 
happy, and whoever shall take thy name 
they all shall be rendered happy by me. Go 
thou, repeat my name, and cause other people 
to repoat it Remain uncontamiriated from the 
world. Continue (steadfast) in tho namo> in 
alms-giving, in ablutions, in servioo, and in the 
remeinbranoe (of me). I have given to thee 
my own name: do thou this work.’ * (fol. 88.) 
Here we have notions closely akin to those 
of the $fifis, who lay much -stress on the re¬ 
petition of the name of God, whioh they term 
exits [ 9 . 0 .], on religious ablutions fwAXir,?.?.], 
and on meditating 09 the unity of God [waii- 
DAivrrAif, 9 .P.] No sooner had Ninak reco¬ 
vered from ois trance than he utterod the 
key-noto of his future system in the oelebrated 
phrase, " There is no Hindii, and there is no 
Musalmin.*' (fol. 86 .) The Janam-Sdkhl then 
goes on to say that, “ The people went to the 
Khin (his former employer) and said,‘ Bibi 
Ninak is saying, There js no Hindii, there 
no Musalmin.* The Khin replied, ' Do not 
regard his statement; he is a faqir.' A Qi?i 
sitting near said: 1 0 Khin I it is surprising 
that ne is saying thore is no Hindi arid no 
Musalmin.’ The Khin then told an attendant 
to call Ninak; but the Guru Ninak said: 

* What have I to do with thy Khin ?' Then 
the people said :‘ This stupid is become mad.’ 
. . . . Then the Bibi (Ninak) was silent. 
When ho said anything, he repeated only this 
statement: 1 There is no Hindii, there is no 
Musalmin.' The QisI then said: 1 Khan, is 
it right that ho slfould say. There is no*Hindfi, 
there is no Musalmin ? ’ Then the Shin said: 
'Go, (jstch him.’ The attendant wont, and 
said 1 ' Sir, the Khin is calling (you). The 
Khin says: For God’s sake give me an inter¬ 
view [Panj. ajbard Khuda i de tdnj*= Persian 
at barm f i Khuda] ; I want to see thee.’ The 
Guru Ninak arose and went, saying: ' Now 
the summons of my Lord ($dhib) is come, I 
will go.’ He nlsced a staff upon nis neck and 
went. The Khin said:. ‘Kiosk, for God’S 
sake take the staff from off thy nook, 
gird up thy waist; tbou art a good faair.’ 
Then Guru Ninak took the staff from off (his) 
neck, snd girded up his loins. The Khin 
said: 1 0 Ninak, it is a misfortune to me that 
a steward such as thou shouldst become a 
faqir.’ Then?the Khin seated the Guru Ninak 
near himself and said : 1 Qi?i« if thou desirest 
to ask anything, ask now ; otherwise this one 
will not again utter a word.’ The Qixi be¬ 
coming friendly, smiled and said: ' Ninakr 
what dost thou moan by saying. There is no 
llindfi, thoro is uo Musalmin ? * NanakTO- 
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plied:... 4 To be called u Musalmta in dif- 
ealt; when one (becomes it) then he may be 
called a Masalmuu. First of all, haying 
made religion (din) sweet, he clears away 
Musalmta wealth. Having become firm 

(A-)- religion (din) in this way brings to 
an end the revolution of dying and living.'— 
(7. 0. MS., 2484, fol. 84.) Whon Nanak had 
uttered this vorso, Vho Qazi booamo amazed. 
The Khan said: *0 Qa$i, is not the ques¬ 
tioning of him a mistake ? 1 The tirno of 
the afternoon prayer had come. All arose 
and went (to the mosque) to prayers, 
and the Baba (Nanak) also wont with 
them." Nfinak then doroonst rated his 
supernatural poVcr by read ire tho thoughts 
of the Q&zi. “ Then Die Qizi came and fell 
down at his feet, exclaiming, ! Wonderful*, 
wonderful! on this one is the favour of Qod.* 
Then the Qiizi believed ; aud Nanak utterod 
this stanza: 4 A (real) Uusalman clears away 
self; (be possesses) sincerity, pat-ience, 
purity of spoech: (what is) erect he does 
not annoy: (what') lies (doad) ho doos not 
eat. 0 Nanak ! tliut Musaltniin goes to heaven 
(bihisht).' When the Baba had utterod this 
stanza, tho Saiyids, the sons of the Shaikhs 1 , 
the Qdfl, the Mufti, the Khan, the chiefs 
and leaders were amazed. The Khfin said : 

Qfttl, Ntaak has reached the truth; the 
additionkl nuestioamg is a misiako.’ Wher¬ 
ever the Bib& looked, thero all were saluting 
him. After the Babi had recited a few 
staucaa, the Khan came aud fell down at his 
feet. Then the people, Hindus and Mu sal- 
mans, began to say to the Khan that God 
(Kkuda) was speaking in Nanak." (India 
QffUe MS. 1728. fol 86-41.) 

The forogping anecdotos ore taken from the 
India Office MS., No. 1728; but tho ordinary 
Janam-SdkhU ourront in tlio Paujiib vary the 
account somewhat by saying that when the 
Khan reproved Nanak for not coming to him 
whon sent for, tho latter replied: 44 4 Hear, O 
Nawab, when I was tliy servant I came before 
thee; now I am not thy servant; now I am be¬ 
come the servant of Khudfi (God).' The Nawab 
said: 4 Sir, (if) yon have become snob, then 
oome with me and say prayers (niwaj— nimas, 
see FiUTtu). It is Friday.' Nanak said.: 
♦ Go, Sir.' The Nawab, with tho Qa?i and 
N&hak, and a great concourse of people, went 
into the Jimi 4 Masjid and stood there. AU 
the people who oamo into the Masjid began 
to say, 4 To-day Niuak has entered this sect.' 
There was a commotion among the respect¬ 
able Hindis' in Suit an pur; and Jairam, being 
much grieved, returned home. Ntaak! per- 
oeiving that her husband oaine borne dejected, 
roso upland said, * Why is it that you are 
to-day so griovod ? ’ Jairam repliod, 4 Listen, 
0 servant of Paramesur (God), what has thy 
brother Nanak dono I Ho has gone, with the 
Nawab, into tho Jauti 4 Masjid to pray; and, 
in tho city, there is an outcry among the 
Hindus and Mosalm&na that tfinak has be- 
cdfane a Turk (Muslim) to-day.' 1 * (India 
Office MS., No. 2886, fol. 89.) 

From the foregoing it is perfectly clear 


that the immediate successors of Nanak be¬ 
lieved that he went very close te Muham¬ 
madanism; and we can scarcely doubt the 
aocuracy of their view of the matter, when we 
consider the almost contemporaneous cha¬ 
racter of the record, from which extracts 
havo been given, and the numerous con¬ 
firmatory evidences contained in the religion 
itsolf. It is particularly worthy of remark 
that a *• oup of amrita " (i\c. immortality) is 
considered tho symbol of inspiration; just as 
IldAg exclaims , 44 Art thou searching, 0 Malls, 
to find the waters of eternal life t " And the 
same poet expresses hii own ecstasy in a 
way almost identical with the roeeption 
accorded to Nanak at the gate of Paradise. 
His words are : 44 Then'ho gave into my hand 
a cap which flashed back the splendour of 
Heaven so gloriously, that Zuhrah broke out 
into dancing and the lute-player exclaimed, 
4 Drink 1'" The staff (muttukd) that is men¬ 
tioned is, also, that of a faqir, on which a 
devoteo supports himsolf while in meditation. 
Another significant faot is that when Nanak 
spouks of himself as the sorvant of Qod, be 
employs the word Khudd, a Persian Muham¬ 
madan term; but whon hia brother-in-law 
Jairam speaks of God, he uses the Hindu 
word Parumesur. It will, also, be noticed 
that Muhammadans are affeoted by the logio 
and piety of Ntaak; and to them he shows 
himself so partial that he openly aocompanits 
them to the mosque, and. thereby canoes 'Ha 
Hindu neighbours and friends to believe that 
he is actually converted to the faith of Islim. 
But, of course, the most remarkable expres¬ 
sion of all is the emphatic and repainted 
announcement that 44 There is no Hindi) ; 
there is no Musalmta." This oan mean 
nothing also than that it was Ntask's settled 
intention to do away with the differences be- 
twoon those two forms of belief, by instituting 
a third course whioh should supersede both 
of them. 

Ntaak's whilom employer, In consequence 
of the foregoing manifestations of wisdom, 
became his devoted admirer. After this, 
Ntaak undertook a missionary tour; and it is 
noticeable that the first person he went to and 
converted was Shaikh Sajan (? ^.U), who 

sbowod himself to be a pious Muhammadan. 
Ntaak then proceeded to Ptaipat, and was met 
by a certain. Shaikh Tat&har, who accosted 
him with the Muhammadan greeting, 44 Peso# 
be on thee,0 Darvesh! "/Safest Darve*)\ 
to which Ntaak immediately replied , 44 And 
upon you be peaco, O servant of the Ptr! 
(aleka us-saldmu, ho Pbr ke dasta-peiy 
(India Office MS., No. 1798, fol 48.) Herd ws 
find Ntaak both rpoeiving and giving the 
Muhammadan salutation; and also tho ac¬ 
knowledgment that he was recognized as a 
darvesh. The Panjabi form of the Arabio 
salutation is given lest it might be thought 
thut the special charactor of tho words is 
due to the translation.. Tho disciple then 
called his master, the Pir Shaikh Sharaf, who 
repeated the salutation of peaco, and after a 
long conversation acknowledged the Divine 
mission of Ntaak, kissed his hands and feet, 
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and left him (fol. 58.) After the departure of 
.this Plr, the Guru Ninak. wandered on to 
Dehli, where he was introduced to Sultin 
Ibrahim Lodi, who also called him a durvtth. 
The previous conversations and sets are 
found to hare awakened the .curiosity of 
Ninak's attendant M&rdAni, who asked in 
surprise: 44 Is God, then, one?” To whiok 
Ninak firmly roplied: M God (/Gatda) is one.** 
(foL 55.) This was intended to satisfy Mar- , 
diha that there is no differehco between the • 
Muhammadan and the Hindu God. 

Ninak ia next said to have proceeded to 
the holy city of Benares, and there he* met 
with a Pandit named Satrndas. The MS. 1728 
(foL 56) says: 11 He came to this Ninak, and 
cried, * Rim ! Rim I * Seeing his (Ninak's) 
disguise {bhehht ), he eat down, ana said to 
him, * 0 devotee (ftiayhf), thou hast no 9&H- 
grdwi j- no necklace of tulsi ; no rosary} no 
tiku of white elay; and thou callest ( thyself) 
a devotoe! What devotion hast tnou ob¬ 
tained ? * ” In other words, the Pandit is 
made to challenge his piety; because he 
hat none of the marks of a Hindfi upon 
him. Ninak oxplains his peculiar position 
and vfows; and is reportod to have converted 
the Qindfi Pandit to his own way of think¬ 
ing. This anecdote, also, shows that the 
immediate successors of Ninak were aware 
that their great Gutu occuplod an interme¬ 
diate position between Muk*mmadaniem 
and Hindhism; for wo see that hq is made to 
convert Muhammadans on the one hand, and 
Hindfls on the other. .After this primary 
attack on Hinduism, Ninak is said to havo 
converted some Jogls y Khattris.Thags, nooro- 
manoers, witohos, and even the peVsonified 
Ratiyug, or present age of the world. These 
conquests Over imaginary HindQs are obviously 
allegorical; though they clearly point to a well 
recognized distinction between the 'teaching 
of Ninak and that of orthodox Hinduism, 

The most significant associate which. Ninak 
found was, undoubtedly, Shaikh Farid. He 
was a famous Muhammadan Plr, and a strict 
Sttfl, who attracted much attention by his 
piety, and formed a school of devotees of his 
own. Shaikh Farid must have .gained con¬ 
siderable notoriety, in bis day: for bis special 
disciples are still to bo found in the Panjib, 

* wbo go by tbe name of Shaikh Farid’s faqlrs. 
This strict Muhammadan became the confi¬ 
dential friend and oompanion of Ninak; and 
if all other traditions had failed, this alone 
would have been enough to establish the 
eeleetio character of early Sikhism. The 
Diet greeting of these famous men is significant 
enough. Snaikh Farid oxolaimod, 41 Allah, 
Allah, 0 Datvesh **; to which - Ninak fepliod, 

14 Allah is the object of my efforts, 0 Farid! 
Come, Shaikh Farid! Allah, Allah (only)is ever 
my object.” The words in the original being 
A Uah , Farid, jukd\; hamtta a u, Sikh Farid t 
juhdi Allah Allah . ( India Office MS., No. 

1728,' foL 86.) The use of the Arabic 
term juhd Implies the energy of the purpose 
with which ho sought for Allah: and the 
whole phrase is forcibly Muhammadan in tone. 

An intimacy at once sprang up between 
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these two remarkable mon; and Shaikh Farid 
accompanied Ninak in all his wanderings 
(or the next twelve years. The intended com¬ 
promise between Hindfiism and Islim Is 
shown hot only in the faot of this friendship, 
but in the important oirenmstanoe that ho 
less than 142 stanzas composed by Shaikh 
Farid are admitted into the Ath Granth 
itself. An examination of these versee still 
further proves the mingling of the two reli¬ 
gions which Ninak effected. They are dis¬ 
tinctly $&fiistic in tone, containing such liaee 
as, u Youth is passing, I am not afraid, if 
love to the Beloved does not pass and still 
more pointedly j 44 Full of jins I wander about; 
the world calls me a Darvesh”; while, be¬ 
tween theso declarations of steady adherence 
to Islim, comes the remarkable Hind5 line, 
44 As by fire the metsl becomes purified, so the 
fear of Hari removes tbe filth of folly.” Tbe 
faot that the compositions of a genuine §ftfl 
should have been admitted into the oanonioat 
book of the Sikh^ and that they should con¬ 
tain such a derfr admixture of Hin<|& and 
Muhammadan ideas, is conclusive evidence 
that Ninak, and his immediate successors, 
saw no incongruity in the mixture. 

As soon as Ninak and his friend Shaikh 
Farid begin to travel in company, It is related 
that they reached a place called* Bisl.ir, 
where* the people applied cow* ding to every 
spot on which they nad stood, as soon as they 
departed. {1: 0. ATS., No. 1728, foL 9*/) * The 
obvious meaning of thie is, that orthodox 
HindQs cqnsidered every spot polluted whloh 
Ninak and his* companion had visited.. This 
could never have been related of Ninak had 
he remained a Hind fi by religion. 

In bis next journey Ninak is said to have 
visited Patan, and there he met with Shaikh 
Ibrahim, who saluted him as a Muslim, 
and had a conversation with him’oh the 
Unity of God. Ninak expressed his views in 
the following openly Sfifllstio manner : 44 Thou 
thyself (art) the wooden tablet; thou (art) 
Che pen;' thou (art) also the writing upon 
(it). O Ninak, why should the One be oalled 
a second ? • {India Office MS. 1728, fol. 117.) 
The Plr asks an explanation of this vires in 
these words: 14 Thou sayest, 1 There it One, 
why a socond ? * but there is one Lord ($££{ 6 ), 
and two traditions. Which shall I accept, 
and whloh reject? Thou sayest, 4 The only 
One, he alone is one*; but the Hindis are 
saying that in fthelr) faith there is certainty; 
and the .Musalmins are saying that only in 
(their) faith it there certainty! Tell me, in 
which of them is the truth, and in which is 
there falsity?” Ninak replied, 14 There !• 
only one Lord ($adt5), and only one tradi¬ 
tion” (fol. 119.) This- anecdote serves still 
further to illustrate the intermediate position 
between the two religions ascribed to Ninak 
by. hie immediate followers. 

Shortly after the foregoing episode, Ninak 
was captured among the prisoners taken by the 
Emperor Bibar, who seems to have been 
attracted by the Guru's piety, and to have 
shown him some attentions. Tho chronicler 
informs us that 41 all the people, both HindQs 
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and MuftAlmims, begun to salute (Nanak).’ 
(foL 137.) After hie release, Nanak recom¬ 
menced his missionary work, and is described 
as meeting a Muhammadan named Miyan 
Mitha, who called upon him for the Kalimah 
[seo kalimah], or Muhammadan confession 
of faith (foi. 143); which leads to a long con¬ 
versation, in which Nanak lays emphasis on 
the §ufi doctrino of the Unity of God. In 
this jconversation Ninak is made to say, “ The 
book of tho Qur'an should be practised.” (foL 
144.) 1 He also acknowledged that “justice is 
the Qnr’in.” (fob 148.) When the Miyin asked 
him what is the one great name, Nanak took 
him,aside and whispered in his ear, 44 Allah ” 
[god]. Immediately the great name is ut¬ 
tered, Miyan Mitha is consumed to ashes; 
but a celestial voice again uttora the word 
14 Allah 1” and the. Miyin regains lifo, and 
falls at tho foot of Nanak. (fol. 147.) 

Ninak thou proooedod to convert some 
Jainas, and even a Rakshasas, or Hindu 
demon; and next went to Multan, where he 
converted the famous Pir, Alakhdum Bah&'u- 
’d-Din. In Kashmir ho met with a’ Hindu 
Pandit who recognizod him as a tddhu , or vir¬ 
tuous person; but asked him why he had aban¬ 
doned caste usages, why he wore skins, and 
afe meat and fish. The Pandit’s scruples 
having been satisfied, he flung away his idols, 
and became a devoted believer in Nunak’s 
doctrines. This aneodote again furnishes us 
with distinct evidence that Nunak took up 
an intermediate position between Islam and 
Hin 4 iiiami and sought to bring both uudor one 
oomxnon system. 

In precise conformity with this deduction 
ia the tradition of N&nak’s pilgrimage to 
Mukkah. The particulars of his visit to that 
holy place are fully given, in all acoounts 
of N&nak’s li/o; and although, as Dr. 
Trnmpp reasonably coucludos, tho whole 
story 1 « a fabrication, yot tho more invention 
of the tale is enough to prove that those who 
most intimately knew Nanak considered his 
relationship to Muhammadanism sufficiently 
dose to warrant the belief in such a pilgrim¬ 
age. In the course of his teaching in Mak- 
kah, Nanak is made to say: “Thongli men, 
they are like women, who do not obey tho 
Sunnat, and Di\ine commandment, nor the 
order of the book («.e. the Qur'an).” (/. 0. 
MS. No. 1728, fob 212 .) He also admitted tho 
Intercession of Muhammad, denounced the 
drinking of bhang, wine, dec., acknowledged 
the existence of hell, the punishment of the 
■ wicked, and the resurrection of mankind; in 
fact, the words here ascribed to Ninak con¬ 
tain a lull confession of Isl&m. These tenets 
are, of course, due to the narrator of the tale; 
and are only useful as showing how far 
Nanak'a followers thought it possible for him 
to go. 

A curious incident is next related to the 
effect that Makhdum Bahi'u ’d-Din, the Pir of 
Mnltin, feeling his end approaching, said to 
his disoiplos, “ O friends, from this time the 
faith of no one will remain firm; all will 
become faithless (he-man)” His disciples 
asked for an explanation; and iu reply be 


delivered himself of an oraoular statouumt: 
“ 0 friends, when one Hindu shall oomo to 
Heaven ( bihuht ), there will be brillianoy 
(ujdld) in Heaven.” To this strange an¬ 
nouncement his disciples replied: 44 Learned 
people say that Heaven is not deereed for 
the Hindu ; what is this that you have said? ” 
(/. 0. MS. 1728, fob 224.) The Pir told them 
that he was alluding to Ninak: aud sent one 
of his disciples to ask Ninak if ho, also, had 
received an intimation of his approaching 
death. 

In this anecdote we have the extraordinary 
admission from a Muhammadan that Nnnak 
would succeed in breaking up the faith of 
Isl&m It is in-‘consequence of a Hindu's 
having oonquered Heaven itself, and vindi¬ 
cated his right to a place in the paradise of 
Muhammad, that thoso who woro thou iu the 
faith of the Prophet would lose confidence in 
his touching. Hero again tho words em¬ 
ployed are useful; for the Pir ia made to say 
that Mnslims will become be-hnan t tho Arabic 
form specially applicable to tho 44 faith ” of 
Islam: and Heaven is called in the Panjibt 
story ohisat , that is bihisht , the Paradise of 
Muhammadans [see paradise] ; for had tho 
Hindu heavon been intended, some such word 
as swarffi or parol ok , or Brahmalok would have 
boon used. 

The final inoident in the life of this en¬ 
lightened teacher is in precise aooord with aU 
tha t has been said of his former career. Ninak 
oame to the bank of the Ravi to die—In con¬ 
formity with Hindi custom—by the side of a 
natural stream of water. It is expressly Sfid 
that both Hindus ' and Muslims acooln- 
panied him. He then seated himself at the 
foot of a Sftrih troe, and his Assembly of the 
faithful (Sangat) stood around him. His sons 
asked him what their position was to bo; and 
ho told them to subordinate themselves to 
the Guru Angad whom he had appointed as 
hia successor. They were to succeed to no 
power or dignity* moralj on the ground of 
relationship; no hereditary claim was -to be 
recognized; on the contrary, the aons were 
frankly told to consider themselves non¬ 
entities. The words are: 44 Sons, even the 
dogs of the Guru are not in want; bread and 
clothes will be plentiful; and should yon 
mutter 4 Guru ( Guru 1 ’ (your) !ife will be 
(properly) adjusted.” (/. 0. MS. 1728,fob 288.) 
The anecdote then proceeds iu the following 
remarkable manner: 44 Then the Hindis and 
Musalmins who were firm in the name (of 
God), began to express themselves (thus): 
the Musalmins said, 4 We will *bury (him) ’; 
and the Hindis said, 4 We will burn (him).* 
Then the Bibi said. 4 Place flowers on both 
•ides; on the right side those of the Hindus, 
on the left side those of the Musalmins, (that 
We uiay perceive) whose will continue green 
to-morrow. If those of the Hindis keep 
green, then burn (me); and if those of the 
Musalmins keep grden, then bury (me)’ 
Then the Bibi ordered the Assembly to 
repeat the praises (of God); and the As¬ 
sembly begin to repeat the praises accord¬ 
ingly. [After a few verses had beau recited] 
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he laid down hit head. When the sheet 
(which had boen stretched over him) was 
raised, there was nothing (under it) ; and the 
flowers of both (sido*) remained groan. The 
Hindiis took away theirs; and the Masai- 
mins took away theirs. The entire Assomhly 
fell to their feet” (f. 0. MS. 1728, fol. 289, 
240.) 

The mixture of Hind&ism aud Mnhamma- 
danism is evident in this tradition. It is 
obviously intended to summarize the life of 
N&nak and the object of his teaching. He is 
not represented as an outcaste and a failure; 
on tho other hand, his purposes aro held to 
have boen fully accomplished. The great 
triumph was the establishment of a common 
basis of religious truth for both Muham¬ 
madan and Hindi!; and this he is shown to 
have accomplished with snoh dexterity that 
at his death no one could say whether he was 
more inolined to Hinduism or to Muhamma¬ 
danism. Hia friends stood around him at the 
last moment quite uncertain as to whether 
they should dispose of his remains as those 
of a Muhammadan, or as those of a Hindu. 
And N&nak is represented as taking oaro that 
the mattor should evor remain a moot poiut. 
The Anal miraculous disappearance of the 
corpse is obviously intended to convey the 
idea that N&nak belonged specially neither to 
one party nor to the other; whilo tho green 
and flourishing appearanoe of the flowors of 
both parties conveys the lesson that it was 
his wish that both should lire together in 
harmony and union. The narrator of the life 
elearly wishes his history to substantiate the 
prophetic statement reeorded at the pom- 
mencement of his book (/.. 0. MS 1728, fol. 7) 
that, at N&nak’s birth, “The Iiindfls said, 
1 The manifestation of some God (Devatu) has 
been produced;' and the Musalmans said, 
• Some holy man (jadiq) of God ( Khuda) has 
been born.' " 

The most potent cause of the uncertainty 
as to N&nak's true position in the religions 
world, arises from the initial fact that lie was 
born a Hindu, and necessarily brought up in 
that form of bolief. Ho was a porfeetly 
uneducated man, there being no reason to 
suppose that ho could either read or write, or 
perform any other literary feat, beyond the 
composition of extemporaneous verses in his 
mother tongue. Guru Arjnn, the fourth suc¬ 
cessor of X&nnk, appears to have been the 
first chioftain of the fraternity who could read 
and write. The necessary result of N&nak's 
early associations was ' that all his ideas 
throughout life were substantially Hinds, 
his mode of tin .ght and expression was 
Hindft, his illustrations were takon from 
Hindu sources, and his system was based on 
HlndS models. It must be borne in mind 
that N&nak never openly seceded from the 
pale of Hinduism, or ever contemplated doing 
so. Thns in the Sdkhi of Mtyan Slithd it is 
related that towards the cud of N&nak's life a 
Muhammadan named Shah ‘Abda 'r-Rahman 
acknowledged the great advantages he had de¬ 
rived from the teaching of N&nak, and sent 
his friend Miy&n M!tb& to tho Guru so that 
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he might dorive similar benefit. “ Then Miy&n 
Mitb& said, * What is his natae ? Is ho a 
Hinds, or is he a Muaalm&n ? ’ Shah ‘Abdu 'r- 
Rahmin replied, *He is a Hinds; and his 
name is N&ik.’^VJM«i ds Raj di Vtthi/i, 
p. 258.) * Ho struck a heavy blow at Hin- 
dSiam bv his rejection of caste distinctions; 
and on this point there can be no doubt, for 
his very wonls, preserved in the Adi Granth , 
are: “ Thou (O Lord) aeknowledgest the Light 
(the ray of the Divine jn man), and dost not 
ask after caste. In the other world there is 
no oaste.”— (Translation of the Adi Granth, 
p. 494.) In consequence of this opinion 
N&nak admitted to his fraternity men of ill 
oastes; his constant companions being spoken 
of as Saiyids and Sikhs, that is, Muhammadan 
and Hindfl pupils. Sikhs have ever .beforo 
them the intermediate character of their 
religion by the stania (21) of the Jap-J f, 
which saya, “ Pandits do not knew that time, 
though written in a Pur&ns; Q&r.i* do not 
know that time, though writton in the 
Qur’au.” Hinds scholars are told in the Adi 
Granth that they miss the true meaning of 
their religion through delusion. “ Reading 
and reading the Pandit explains the Voda, 
(but) the infatuation of M&y& (delusion per¬ 
sonified) lulls him to sleep. By roqson of 
dual aflfeetion the name of Hari (i.e, God) is 
forgotten.” (Translation, p, 117.) In the 
same way N&nak turns to the Musalm&n and 
says,— 

" Thou must die, 0 Mull& I thou must 
diet remain in the fear of the Cre¬ 
ator! 

Then thou art a Mull&, then thou art a 
Q&fi, if thou knoWest the name of God 
(Khuda). 

None, though he be very learned, will 
remain, he hurriea onwards. 

Ho is a Q&?i by whom his own self is 
abandoned, and the One Name is made 
his support. 

He Is, and will be, llo will not be de¬ 
stroyed, true is the Creator. 

Five times he prays (nitrdj yujarhi ), ho 
reads tho book of the.($ift«l. 

(Translation, p» 87.) 

N&nak does not seom to nsvo been fostid ns' 
as to tho name nnder which he recognised 
the Deity; he was more concerned with im¬ 
pressing on hiq companions a correct under¬ 
standing of what Deity was. The names 
Hari, R&m, Govind, Brahma, Paramos'War, 
Kh nd&. Allah) Ac., are used with perfect 
freedom* and arc even mixed np in tho same 
poem. The moot common name for God in 
the Adi Granth is certainly Hari; bnt that 
doOfc not seem to have shocked the Muslim 
friends of N&nak. Thns, in a poem addressed 
to Hari as “ the invisible, inaccessible, and 
infinite," we are told that, “ Plrs, prophets, 
s&Hks, cidiqs, mqrtvrs, shaikhs, mull&s, and 
darveshes; a groat blessing has come upon 
them, who Continually recite his salvation." 
—('Translation , p. 76.) 

The chief point of N&nak's teaching was 
unquestionably the Unity of God. J£e set 
himself firmly against tho idea of associating 
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any other being with the Absolute Supreme. 
This oxaltod idea of Divine Majesty enabled 
Ntaak to treat with indifference the crowd 
of Hindu deities. To such a mind as that of 
Ntaak it would have been sheer waste of 
time to argue, with any earnestness, about 
the attributes, powers, or jurisdictions, of a 
class of beings, tho whole of whom wore sub¬ 
ordinate to one groat, almighty, and incom¬ 
prehensible Ruler. Without any ovort attaok 
on tho Hindft panthoon, he oausod tho whoio 
cluster of deities to subside into a.condition 
similar to that of angels in modern Christi¬ 
anity ; whose existenoo and operations may be 
the subject of conversation, hut the whole of 
whom sink into utter insignificance compared 
with the central idea of tho Divine Majosty. 
Th 6 >One Ood, in Ntaak's opinion (and, it 
may be added, in the opinion of all §ufis), 
was the creator of plurality of form, not the 
creator of matter out of nothing. The phe¬ 
nomenal world is the manifestation of Deity, 
and it is owing to pure deception that tho 
idea of severalty exists. In the Adi Orantk 
we read— 

“ The causo of causes is the Creator. 

In His hand are the ordor and reflection. 

As He looks upon, so it becomes. 

lie Uiiusolf, Himself is the Lord. 

Whatovor is inado, (is) according to His 
own pleasure. 

He is far from all, and with all. 

He comprehends, sees, and makes dis¬ 
crimination. 

He Himself is Ons, and He Himself is 
many. 

He doos not die nor perish, He neither 
oomes nor goes. 

Ntaak says: Ho is always contained (in 
all).”— (Translation, p. 400.) 

Notwithstanding this conception that the 
Supreme One comprehends* both spirit and 
matter, and therefore is what is ; He is never¬ 
theless spokon of as in some wav different 
from tho creatures He has formed, and has 
been endowed with moral and intellectual 
qualities. Thus we find in the Adi (Jranth — 

“ Whose body the universe is, He is not 
in it, the Creator is not in it. 

Who is putting (the things) together, He 
is always aloof (from them), in what 
can Ho be said (to be contained) ? ” 

{Translation, p. 474.) 

The soul of man is held to be a ray of 
light from the Light Divine; and it necessarily* 
follows that r in its natural state, the soul of 
man is sinless. Tho impurity, which is only 
too apparent in man, is accounted for by the 
operation of what is oallod Mnyti, or Delusion; 
and R is this Miyn which deludes creatures 
into egotism and duality, that is, into seif- 
censoiousness or conceit, and into the idea 
that thero can be existence apart from the 
Divine. This delusion prevents the pure soul 
from freeing itself from matter, and hence 
the spirit passes .from one combination of 
matter to another, in a long chain of births 
and deaths,. until the delusion is removed, 
and the cptrameHed ray returns to the 


Divine Light whence R originally emanated. 
The belief in metempsychosis is thus seen to 
be the necessary complement of pantheism; 
and it is essential to the creed of a Hindu, a 
Buddhist, and a SJufi. 

In Sikhism, as in Buddhism, the prime 
object of attainment is not Paradise, but the 
total cessation of individual existence. The 
motbod by which this rolouse from transmi¬ 
gration is to bo accomplished is by the perfect 
recognition of ideulity with tho Supremo. 
When the soul fully realises what is summed 
up in the formula so ham , “ I am that,** ia 
M I am one with that which was, and it, and 
will be,” then emancipation from the bondage 
of existence is secured. This is deolarod by 
Ntaak himsoU in the Adi Granth in these 
words— 

“ Should one know his own self as the so 
ham, he believes in the esoterio mys¬ 
tery. 

Should the dlaeiple ( Gur-mukhi) know 
his own self, what more can ho do, or 
cause to be done ?”— (1. 0. MS. 2484, 
lot 68 .) 

The principles of early Sikhism given above 
are obviously too recondite for acceptance 
among masses of men; accordingly we find 
that the pautheistio idea of Absolute Sub¬ 
stance became gradually ohangod into tbo 
more readily apprehended notion of a self- 
conscious Supreme Being, the 'Creator and 
Governor of the universe. Here Dr. Trumpp 
himself admits tbs influenoe of Muhamma¬ 
danism, when he says: M It is not improbable 
that the Isltai had a great shore in working 
silontly those changes, which are diroetly 
Opposed to the teaching of the Gurus."— 
(Introduction to Translation of the Adi 
Granth, p. oxli.) Tho teaching of Nanak 
was, however, very practical. His followers 
are daily reminded in tho Jap-Ji that, “ With¬ 
out the practice of virtue thero can be no 
worship / 8 

In all that has preceeded wo have eonfined 
ourselves strictly to the intimate relationship 
subsisting between .early Sikhism and the 
Muhammadan religion. It is, however, need¬ 
ful to allude to the fact that certain surviving 
relict of Buddhism had no small share in 
moulding the thoughts of the Pounder of the 
Sikh religion. A full examination of this 
part of tbo subject would be out of place in 
the presont work. It must suffice to aay that 
Buddhism, held its position in the Panjfib long 
after it had dia«ppeare 4 from other parts of 
Northern India *, and the abundance of Bud- 
dhistio relics, which are continually being un¬ 
earthed in the district, prove the wide-spresd 
and long-oontinued influence of tho tenets of 
the gentle-hearted Buddha. Indications of 
this influence on early Sikhism are aeon in 
its freedom from caste, in the respect for 
animal life, the special form of metempsy¬ 
chosis socepted, toe .importance msoribea to 
meditation, tho profuse charity, the reverence 

S aid to the seat of the Guru (like the Bnd- 
histio worship of tho throne), Ntask's respect 
for the lotos, his missionary tours, and His 
curious union subsisting between the Guru 
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and his Sangat. In tho Travels of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur, translated from the original Gur- 
mnkhi by an excellent scholar; Sir dir Atar 
Singh, ve find the. folio wing remarkable sen¬ 
tence: “The Guru and his Sangat are like 
the warp and woof in cloth,—thero is no dif¬ 
ference between them * (v. 37).- In the Ac# 
Granth there is an entire Sukhmanl, or poem, 
by Guru Arinn, wholly dototed to a recita¬ 
tion of the advantages of “ the society of the 

S ioua,” the term employed being, however, 
i this caiae, sddh hah *<**9- (/• 0. MS* 2484, 
foL 184.) In addition to these points of 
resemblanoe, there is found in early Sikhism 
a carious veneration for trees, offerings to 
which were sometimes made, as will be seen 
bv reference to pp. 67, 70, and 88, of the 
Travels, of Guru Tegh Bahadur , just eitod. 
In precise conformity with the tradition that 
Buddha died under a' Sil tree, we have seen 
that Ninak purposely breathed his last under 
a Sarih tree. Anyone familiar with Bud¬ 
dhism will readily recognise the remarkable 
coincidences stated above; but the most con¬ 
clusive of all fta the positive inculcation of 
views identical with ,the crowning doctrine of 
Buddhism—the Nirvina itself. The foliowipg 
is what Dr. Trumpp says on the subject:— 

M If there oould be any doubt on the pan¬ 
theistic character of the tenets of the Sikh 
Gdrus regarding the Supreme, it would be 
dissolved by thoir doctrine of the Nirbln. 
Where no personal God it taught or believed 
in, man oannot aspire to a final personal com¬ 
munion with him, hie aim can only be«abeorp- 
tion in tho Absolute Substance, i.s. individual 
annihilation. We find, therefore, no allusion 
to the Joys of a future life in the Granth, ae 
heaven or paradieo, though supposed to 
exist, is not oensidered a desirable objeet. 
The immortality of the soul is only taught, so 
far as the dootnne of transmigration requires 
it; but when the soul has reaphed its highest 
object. It is no more mentioned, because it no 
longer exists, ax individual eouL 
“ The Nirbln, ae is wellkhOwn, is the grand 
objeet which Buddha in hie preaching held 
out to the poor people. From hie atnpistio 
point of view, he oonld look out for nothing 
else: personal existence, with all the oon- 
oomitant qvils of this life, wbioh are not coun¬ 
terbalanced by corresponding pleasures, neces¬ 
sarily appeared to him as the greatest evil. 
His whole aim was, therefore, to counteract 
the troubles and, pain of this existence by a 
stoical indffferenoe to pleasure and pain, and 
to stop individual’ consciousness to its utmost 
limit, iu order to esoape at the point of death 
from tho dreaded transmigration, which ho 
also, even oq his atheistio ground, had not 
ventured to rejeot. Buddhism is, therefore, 
in reality, like Sikhism* nothing but unre¬ 
stricted Pessimism, unable to hold out 1 6 man 
any solace, except that of annihilation* 

“ In progress of time, Buddhism has been 
expelled from India, but the restored Brah¬ 
manism, with its confuted cosmological le¬ 
gends,and gCrgaotts mythology of the Purihas, 
uraa . equally unable to satisfy the thinking 
minds. It le, therefore, very remarkable, that 
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Buddhism in its . highest object) the Nirbln, 
soon emerges again in the popular teachings 
of- the mediaeval reformatory movements. 
Nimdev, TrtloCban, Kablr, Ravidls, Ac., and 
after these Ninak, take upon tbemsolves to 
show the way to the Nirbln, as Buddha, in 
his time had promised, and And eager lis¬ 
teners ; tho difference is only in the meant 
which these Bhegmts [saints] propose for ob¬ 
taining the desired end.” (introduction to 
Translation of the Adi Granth , p. pvi.) 

Such, then, was the Sikh religion as founded 
by Guru Ninak. It is based on Hinduism, 
modified by-Buddhism, and stirred into new 
life by $(LfQein» There seems to be super¬ 
abundant evidence that Ninak' laboured ear¬ 
nestly to reconcile Hinddism with Muhamma¬ 
danism, by. insisting strongly on tho tenets on 
which both parties could agroe, and by sub¬ 
ordinating the points of difference. It ie 
impossible to deny that Ninak in his life-time 
actually did effeot a large amount of reconci¬ 
liation, and left behind him a system designed 
to oarrv on the good work. The oifourastanoee 
wbioh led to the entire reversal of the projeot, 
and produced between Muhammadans and 
8ikhs the deadliest of fends, does not come 
within the purview of the proeont article. It 
ie enough to state that the process was gra¬ 
dual, and waa as mueh due to political causes 
as to a steady departure from the teaohinga 
of the Founder of Sikhism. 

The Sikht acknowledge ton Qurns, whose 
names, with the year in which each died, are 
given in the following list:— 


Name. 


Guru Ninak 
Guru Angad 
(Slum Amar-Dfis 
Guru Rtm-Dts 
Guru Arjun. . 

Guru Har* Govind . 
Guru Har-El i 
Guru Har-XJsan 
Guru Tegh-Bahldur 
Guru Govind Singh. 


Date of Duration 
Death, of Gunnihip 


A.D. 

Tiers, 

1588 

84 

1552 

14 

1574 

22 

1581 

7 

1806 

25 

1688 

82 

1660 

22 

1664 

4 

1675 

11 

1708 

88 


If is thus soon that the 8ikh fraternity 
was under the guidanoe of personal Gurus 
from a.d. 1504, when Ninak received the 
spiritual impulse which gave birth to tho 
new sect, until a.d. 1708, a total period of 
204 /ears. After the death of Guru Govind 
Singh, the Adi Granth iteoU was takon to bo 
the evor-existing impersonal guide. 

The first successor of Ninak was appointed 
on aooount of his devotion to tho oause. 
Shortly after the supposed visit to Makkob, 
Ninak fnet with a devotee'named Lahani, 
whose faith aqd earnestness were so fully 
demonstrated that Ninak named him, in 
preference to either of hie tons, ae hie 
suoceeeor in the leadership of the new seot. 
His name wae also changed from Lahani to 
Angad (~anga-da, “ body-giving "), implying 
that he was willing te give his very body to 
the oanso of God. He wae a poor and igno¬ 
rant man, and maintained himself by rope- 
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making. He is said to hare heard the whole 
aceonnt of Nin&k’s life from Bh&^J B&la, who 
had long been with the Founder. It is re¬ 
lated that all the counsel which Nanak had 
given to the Sikhs was sedulously inculcated 
by him. (Sikhan de Raj di Vithijd, p. 19.) 
Like his predecessor, tho Founder, he also 
named as his successor a doTotod servant; 
although he had sons whom he might hare 
appointed. 

Amar-Das, the third Guru, was a simple- 
minded and inoffensive man, who was as un¬ 
learned as his two predecessors ; nevertheless, 
he composed sevoral verses incorporated in 
the Adi Granth. It was in his time-that we 
hear of the first differences between the Sikhs 
and the Muhammadans. The gentle disposi¬ 
tion of Amar-Das was unsuited to the posi¬ 
tion of ruler among tho strong-willed people 
of the Panjab; accordingly, when a difference 
occurred, he was quite incapable of settling 
the matter. It is related that Amar-Diis was 
completely absorbed in the service of Para¬ 
mour (God). (Sikhdn de Raj di Vithiju, p. 
25.) The uso of this word indicates a marked 
inclination towards the Hindu side of Sikh¬ 
ism ;. and we may suppose that such an 
inclination would be resented by the firmer 
adherents to Islam; for we find that ihe 
Muslims bogan to annoy this Guru's disciples 
by trivial acts of aggression. The disciples 
asked their* Guru what they had better do; 
and be suggested various temporising expe¬ 
dients, which only emboldened the aggressors. 
When again appealed to, he desired his dis¬ 
ciples te endure the wrong, as it was more 
meritorious to submit than to resent an insult. 
The weak oouduct of this Guru left a legacy 
of ill-will for hi# successors to deal with. 
Amar-D&s nominated his son-in-law as his 
successor; an example whioh initiated the 
hereditary Guru-ship whioh followed. 

Ram-Das was a poor lad, who got a scanty 
living by selling boiled grain. He was taken 
into the family of Amar-Dis, and married 
his daughter. He bad acquired the elements 
of education, and was a peaceful and non- 
aggressive man. On attaining the Guru-ship, 
he set himself industriously to the acquisition 
of disciples^ and took large contributions 
from them in thlr shape of voluntary offerings. 
This wealth placed him above his brothers 
in tho faith; and conferred upon him the ele¬ 
ments of a royal state. He restored an old 
tank, in magnificent style, for the purpose of ' 
religious ablution, and called it Amritsar, 
or the lake of the water of life. This tank 
enabled the Sikhs to perform their ablu¬ 
tions in a luxurious manner, and necessarily 
attracted many to the spot. In the course of 
tiino, a town grew up round the tank 4 which 
gradually increased in importance, and is now 
one of the most iinportaut places In the Pauj- 
ab. This assumption of dignity and increas¬ 
ing wealth in all probability awakened the 
anxiety of the Muhammadan governor* of the 
country; and the gradual drifting into common 
Hinduism accentuated the feeling. It 1 is clear 
that the Muhammadans who had fought so 
desperately to overturn the ancient Hindfi 


kingdoms, oould not view with ifidifferenoe 
the up-growth of a Hindu sovereignty in their 
very midst, Ram-Das named his son-as his 
successor in the Guru-ship—an act which 
sealed the fate of the Sikh attempt at com¬ 
promise in religious matters; for every Mu¬ 
hammadan felt hie position as a citizen threa¬ 
tened by the establishment of a rallying- 
point for disaffected Hindus. 

Guru Arjun, the fifth Guru, was au active 
and ambitious man. lie laid aside tho dress 
of a faqir, which had been worn by all his 
predecessors, and converted the voluntary 
offerings of his disoiples into a tax. This 
4 raised him to some importance, and enabled 
him to take men into nia pay, a proceeding 
which conferred additional dignity upon 
him, and, at the same time, intensified the 
jealousy of his Mnhammadan neighbours. 
A*, an additional fheans of uniting his com¬ 
munity into one compact body , he collected 
the words of Nanak, and those of other 
aaiutly personage#, into a book, whioh he 
called Granth , i.e. 44 the book; ” and strictly 
enjoined his followers to accept no speech as 
authoritative whioh was not contained in 44 the 
book." The spark which lit the torch was, 
however, a distinot interference in political 
affairs, whioh provoked the resentment of 
the Muhammadan* ruler at Delhi, and occa¬ 
sioned the arrest and, ultimately, the death 
of the Guru. It is not dear whether the 
Emperor actually executed him, or whether 
the Guru committed suicide; but his death 
was brought about by the ruler of Delhi; and 
this was enough to inflame the passions of 
the Sikhs, who wore eager to revenge bit 
death. 

Har-Govind succeeded his father in the 
Guru-ship; and at cnoe proceeded to arm 
his followers, and slay those who had been 
personally conoornod in procuring the doath 
of the late Guru. This did not, however, 
prevent him from entering the service of the 
Emperors Jah&ngfr and Shah-Jah&n in a mili¬ 
tary capacity; but his turbulenoe got him 
into much trouble, and he spent a preda¬ 
tory, rather than a religious, life. Under bis 
Guru-ship the Sikhs wore ohanged from 
faqlrs into soldiers; and were freely recruited 
from the warlike Jat population, who oagerly 
availed themselves of any opportunity for 
securing plunder. It is evident that the 
actions of this Guru must have led him into 
frequent contests with the Muhammadan 
authorities; and provoked the efforts after¬ 
wards made to break up what the rulers must 
have felt to be a dangerous confederation. 

Har-Ri 1 was the grandson of the last 
Guru; ana was ohosen as successor beeiuts 
Har-Govind distrusted the fitness of his sons 
for tho offloo. Hsr-Hs,t fought against 
Aursugxib in ihe interest of Dara-Shikoh; 
and when the latter was defeated he mado 
his submission to tho Emperor, and waii 
pardoned. 

Har-Kishan was the younger son of the 
preceding. Nothing eventful occurred during 
his short tenure of power. He was oalled te 
Delhi by the Emperor Aurangsib, and was 
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there Attacked by small-pox, of which dices** 
he died. The eacoesaion to the Guru-ship 
was broken by his death; for he was too 
week to appAint e successor, end merely, 
indicated that the next Gum would be founa 
in Rak&lfc, • Tillage near Auand-pur. 

Tegh-Bahfcduf, who happened to be residing 
in Bakilft, was the son of Har-Govind, and 
had been passed over by bis father in favour 
of Har-R^L He was by nature contempla¬ 
tive, and not particularly anxious to assume 
the delicate position of leader among the 
bellicose Sikhs. Aurangaib was in the lull 
furr of his IsUtnfcing mania, and was accord¬ 
ingly specially solicitous to suppress the 
Ambitious projects of tho Sikhv. The Panjib 
appears to have boon too carefully guarded to 
be pleasant to Tegh-Bahidur, and he, there¬ 
fore, began a wandering life over the north 
of India. An account of hie travels has been 
translated from Panjlbi into English by the 
learned Sir dir Atar Singh ; and the story is 
singularly interesting to the student of Sikh 
history. We leArn from one anecdote that, 
e v en in the time of this ninth Guru, Muham¬ 
madans oould fool a certain respect for the 
Hlkbe. The tale relates that a small party of 
Iliadds and Muhammadans Went to rob tho 
Gilru; but at tho last moment tho Mohan- 
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the. Guru met a Saiyid seated under a. Sarfh 
tree (the same kind of tree, bo it remarked, as 
that under which Ninak breathed hie last); and 
the Saiyid saluted the Guru with reverence, 
saying: “I am really happy now, having 
seen your divine countenance.*’ — (Travels, 
Ac., p. 46.) Still more marked is the friendly 
feeling shown by the courteous reception which 
Tegh-BahAdnr received from Sbarafn 'd-Din, a 
Muhammadan gentleman residing near Patiila. 
This Muslim sent him presents, and then 
went out to meet him. He conducted him with 
mneh ceremony to his own palace, where he 
entertained him. It is specially mentioned that 
44 the Guru’s eyes fell upon a mosque, and 
Sharafu ’d-DIn immediately said that that was 
tfo house of God.*’— (Travels, Ac., p. 2.) Not¬ 
withstanding this reverential treatment by 
pious "abaimnadans, it is certain that Tegh- 
Bahidur spent his life in violent antagonism 
to the Muslim rulers of the country. Tho 
book of Travels, from which we are quoting, 
gives numerous instances of this, as may be 
seen by those who care to study the details, 
in pp. 46, 49, 67, 68, 69,126, 180,131. Some 
desperate fights took place, and after a 
specially severe engagement it is said on 
p. 68 that * ( from that *aav tho Muhammadans 
never ventured to fight with the Gum.* How¬ 
ever, the Guru appears to have been ’hunted* 
from place to place, and on many occasions 
he narrowly escaped capture. Tho apparent 
contradiction involved in the reverential 
attitude of pious Muhammadans, and the 
skirmishes with Muhammadan soldiery, finds 
Re explanation iu the euppositiob that the 
religious aspect of Sikhism was not antago¬ 
nistic to Muhammadan ideas, while its 


political aspect provoked the violence of the 
Cocnt of Delhi. In the present day much the 
Same state of tilings is recognizable with 
respect to the Wahhabis. The English Govern 
ment would never dream of interfering with 
the religions opinions of that; or any other, 
seot; but when thoir doctiinos find ox prow ion 
in the subversion of civil authority, the 
leaders soon find themselves in the Andaman 
islands. Tegh-Bahadur was at length aieeeied 
and the Emperor is staled to have endeavoured 
earnestly to bring him over to the pure Mae 
lim faith; but when ha proved obdurate ho 
was thrown into prison, whore long-continued 
cruelty induced hinrto command a Sikh, who 
was with him, to cutoff bis head. 

Govind Singh was the tenth and last Guru 
and he succeeded his father Tegh-Bahidur 
when only 15 years of age, Ho was brought 
up under HindQ guidance, and became a 
stauooh devotee of the goddess Burgi; and 
by bis pronounced preference for Hlnd&ism 
lie caused a division in the Sikh community. 
Ho introduced several important changes hue 
the constitution of Sikh* society. The chief 
among these was the establishment of the 
Khalsi, by which he found bln dtsetnlo* into 
an army, and conferred ujmn each of tlcorn the 
name Singh, or linn. Ilo freely admitted all 
castes to tho ranks of his army; aod laboured 
more earnestly over their military than over 
thoir religious discipline. The nature of the 
changes which Govind Singh effooted In the 
fratemify is best sltown by tho fact that the 
special folioweis of Ninak personally tfepa 
rated themselves from him, and formed a com 
munity of their own, rejecting the title of Singh 
In othor words, they preferred the religious to 
the military idea This Gurn fongut against 
the Mnhammadane with determination; and 
was so incensed against them that he insti 
luted a fine of 25 rupees for saluting a 
Muhammadan tomb, however saintly To¬ 
wards the end of his Guru-ship an attempt 
was made to raise this fine to 5,000 rupoee 
but it was ultimately flxeU at 126 rupees 
(Travels, Ac., pp. 69 and 180.) The spirit 
of toleration so marked during the life of 
Ninak was clearly gone, and fn yet later 
times this hostility gave birth to the 
maxim that “a true Sikh should always 
be engaged .in war with the Nuhamma* 
dans and slay them fighting them face to 
face.” After a tnrbutont reign, Guru Govind 
Singh wee treacherously els in by the dagger 
of a Pa thin Idilower. tic refused to name e 
successor, telling his -followers that after his 
death the Granth Snhih, or M tho Lord the 
Book,** was to be thoir gnido in evtiy* re¬ 
spect. (Sikhtin d* Raj di Vi tkijS, p. 79.) 

Tho foregoing sketch of the relation of the 
Sikhs to the Muhammadans is sufficient to 
show that the religion of Ninak began in 
latge-hearted tolerance; and that political 
causes operated to convert its adherents 
into a narrow-minded sect. The Hinduism 
which Ninak bad disciplined, reasserted 
flu,superiority undo* his successors, and ulU 
xn&tnly became predominant While ibis 
change was in. progress the religious aspect 
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of the movement boemno gradually con¬ 
verted into a military and political propa¬ 
ganda. No contrast, indeed, could well be 
greater than that betweeu the inoffensive and 
gentle-minded Nanak, and the warlike and 
ambitious Gama of later times. Bat whilo 
we oannot help being painfully impressed with 
the apparently undying feud which still sub¬ 
sists betweon the Sikhs and the Muham¬ 
madans, it seems perfectly clear that the 
Intention of the Founder was to reconcile the 
differences between thoso croeds; and that iu 
this excellent work he attained a largo mea¬ 
sure of success. HU pious object was de¬ 
feated by politioal causes, end by the war¬ 
like nature of the peoplo of the Panjfib The 
name “ Muhammadan, p in the various coun¬ 
tries in which it exists, is allowed to cover 
differences in religious belief quite as great 
as those between the views of Nanak and thoso 
of Muhammad; and in all probability would 
have dond so in this instance Also, but for the 
reasQna pointed out. We cannot, however, 
concern ourselves with probabilities; it is 
enough for the purposes of this articlo to 
Have established the fact that Sikhism, io 
its inception, was intimately, associated with 
MuhAmpi*danism; and that it was intendod 
as a means of bridging the gulf which depu¬ 
rated tho tiiudus from tho believers iu the 
Prouhet. 

There are five leadiutf sects of {Sikhs, tho 
names of which need only be mentioned. They 
are 

1 . The Uddiii t or those who are 44 indif¬ 
ferent " to the world. 

Si. The SiifAre, or the ** pure." 

& The Diwane. or 44 mad ” saints. 

i The Nirmale Sadhu , or “ spotless 
saints." 

5. The Akalit , or worshippers of the 
“ Sternal One." 

[The foregoing able review of the connec¬ 
tion between Sikhism and the toechinga of 
Iflftm has been contributed, specially for the 
present work, by. Mr. Frederio Pincott, 
M.RA.&] 

The authorities upon whioh this article U 
based areDr. Trumpp’s Translation of the 
Adi Qnmth j the text of tb a*Adi UrantlL 
India Office MS. No. 3484; the Janam-Sdkhi 
of Guru Nftnak in old Panjibi, /. 0 . MS. 
No. 1788j the Janam-Patn of Guru Ninak,' 

J. 0. MS. No, 2886: Sikhdn de Raj di Vitkijh 
(an Aocouut of the Rule of the Silois, in Pan¬ 
jabi) } The Travels of Guru Tigh-Bahadur and 
Chru Gobind Stnoh, translated, from the ori¬ 
ginal Gur-mukhi by Sird&r Atar Singh, Chief 
of Bhadaur; Jap’Ji Sahib , the Panjabi text 
with commentary in Urdu, by Sirdiur Atar 
Singh'; Sri Guru Charitra Prabhakar , by 
Pandit Gyfcnl Sant Singh J Sri Nanak Prakas, 
bv Bh4 i Santokh Singh; Sri Granth Gur- 
rratap Siraj Rosa t by Bba,i Santokh Singh. 
[VAQIB, MUHAMMADANISM, SUFI.] 

SILSILAH Lit. u A 

chain." ( 1 ) The line of succession in any j 


S religious order, traced either to some religious 
loader of reputation, or to tho four rightly 
directed Khalifaha. or to the Prophet him¬ 
self. (2) An unbroken tradition. 

SIMON PETEB. Arabic Sham'un 

(gy*** 1 ). Not mentioued by name in 
the Qurtn, but al-Btitiwi says bo is the 
Apostlo who was sent .to Antioch to suooour 
tho two disoiplos in prison (said to bo John 
aud Judo), and who is referred to in Sfirah 
xxxvi 18: “ And we strongthoned them with 
a third." 

SIMSAR *~), pi. sam&tirah. 
A term need in Ma^ammanan law for agents 
or brokers. 

SIN. Arabic zanib (s-JJ), i&atfah 
(***•0, V.m (^'). Heb. AA&m, 

T ▼ 

j Nfpn Muhammadan doctors 

dividojin into two classes. KabTrah , M groat," 
and sagkirah, “ litlje " sins. Kabirah sins sre 
those great siue of which, if e Musalman do 
not repeut, he will be sent to tho purgatorial 
Hell reserved for sinful Muslims, whilst 
tagbirah are those venial sins which are in¬ 
herent lu our fallen nature. 

Muhammadan writers are not agrood as to 
tho exact uuiuber of kabirah sins, but they are 
generally held to bo tho following seven¬ 
teen •— 

1 . Ati/r, or infidelity. 

2. Constantly committing little tine. 

3. Despairing of God's mercy. 

4. Considering onoself safe from tho wrath 
of God. 

6 . False witness. 

6 . Q/asf, or falsely charging a Muslim 
with adultery. 

7. Taking m false oath. 

8. Magic. 

9. Drinking wine. 

10. Appropriation of tho property of or¬ 
phans. 

11 . Usury. 

12. Adultery. 

13. Unnatural crime. 

14. Theft. 

16. Murder. 

t 6 .' Fleeing in bAttle before the face, of an 
infidel enemy. 

17. Disobedience to parents. 

The following are eAyinga of Muhammad, 
ae given in the Traditions, on the subject of 
sin (Mishkdt , book i ob. ii.):— 

44 He is not a believer who commits adul¬ 
tery, or steals, or drinks liquor, or plunders, 
or embassies, when entrusted with the 
plunder of the infidel; Beware! beware! • 

u The groateet sin is to associate enothor 
with God, or to vex your father and mother, 
or to murder your own species, or to commit 
suicide, or to swear, oft to lie." 

14 The greatest, of sins before God is that 
you call any other like unto tho God who 
created you, or that you murdor your child 
from an idea that it will eat your victuals, or 
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that yon commit adultery with your neigh - 
boors wife* 

u Abstain ye from seven ruinous destructive 
things, namely, (1) associating anything with 
God; (2) magic; (8) killing anyone without 
reason; (4) taking interoat on money; (5) 
taking the property of the orphan; (6) run¬ 
ning away on the day of battle; (7) and 
taxing an innoeent woman with adultery." 

“ Do not associate anything with God, al¬ 
though they kill or burn you. Do not affront 
your parents, although they should order you 
to leave your wires, your children, and your 
property. Do not abandon the dirino prayers, 
for he who does so will not remain in the 
asylum of God. Never drink wine; for it is 
the root of all eriL Abstain from rice, for 
from H descends the anger of God. Refrain 
from running away in battle, although ye be 
killed. Whan a pestilence shall visit man¬ 
kind, and you. are in the midst of it, remain 
there. Cherish your children, and chastise 
them hi order to teach them good behariour, 
and instruct them in the fear of God." 

It is related that a Jew. enoe said to his 
friend, “ Take me to this Prophet" HO said, 
“ Do not call him a prophet, for if ho hears it 
he will be pleased. And they earns to the 
Prophet ana asked him about the nine (ste) 
wonders (t.e. Ten Commandments), which ap¬ 
peared (from the hands of Moses). He said, 
“ Do not associate anything with God, nor 
steal, nor commit adultery, nor murder, nor 
■take an inoffensive person before tbe king to 
be killed, nor practise magic, nor take inte¬ 
rest, nor acouse an innocent woman of adul¬ 
tery, nor torn your backs on tho field of 
battle; and it is proper, particularly for tho 
Jews, not to work on Saturday." The Jews 
kissed the hands and feet of the Prophet, and 
said, M Wo bear witness that you are a Pro¬ 
phet." He said, “ What prevented you from 
being-my disoiples?" They replied, * David 
called on God to perpetuate the gift of pro¬ 
phecy in his family, and we fear the Jews will* 
kill us if we become your followere." 

SINAI. Ar&bie Saind* (•U**.), Heb. 

HJlp Sinai. In tho Qur’in 7^nl Saind* 

• • . e 

(»U*- jjL), also T*rv Sink* 

“Mount Sinai"; and af-713r (jjUl), “the 
Mount"; Chaldee* Jar. In Muslim 

commentaries, Jabah Miui (<«"•** 

« the Mount of Moses." 


It is referred to hi the Qnr'ln as the moun¬ 
tain on whloh God gave the tables of tho Law 
(SOrah vli. 189), and as the place where God 
sssemblod the prophots and took « oompaet 
from them (SOrah Ui 7ft). la Sftrah xov. 2, 
Muhammad makes the Almighty swear “by 
Mount Sinai"; and in Sftrah xxiii. 20, wo aro 
told that, M a tree growing out of Mount 
Sinai produoee oQ ana a condiment for those 
who eat" 

AlrBmifiwi (Fleischer’s ed., voL L p. 848), 
and tho author of tho Majmtfu 'l-Bihar (p. 67), 
both say that Moses received the tables of 
the Law on tho mountain called Jabalu Zubair 

0**) J*»)' 
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SINGING. Arabio ghind' (.U). 

Among Muslim theologians, sftiging is gene¬ 
rally held to be unlawful, and the objection Is 
founded on a traditionyeeorded by J&bir, who 
relates that Mohammad said. “ Singing and 
hearing songs eausoth hypocrisy to grow hi 
the heart, even as rain canseth the com to 
grow in the field." (Mishkdt % book xxii. 
oh. ix. pt 9.) 

Shaikh 'Aodu ’l-Baqfy in bis commentary, 
remarking oh this tradition, saps, it is not a 
tradition of any authority* ana adds, “The 
traditionlsts all agree that there is no Hadi# 
of any authority forbidding the practice of 
singing ” (voL iv. p. 63.) 

The Sufis, who engage in the service of 
song as an aet of worship, say Mohammad 
only forbade songs of an objectionable cha¬ 
racter. Still most divines of reputation re¬ 
gard the practioe with disfavour. 

SiPARAH (#jV^). The Persian 

term for the ‘thirty juz', or divisions of tho 
Qur'in. From si, “ thirty," and par ah, " a 
portion." 

The Qur’in is said to have been thus divided 
to onablo tho pious Muslim to recite tbe whole 
of the Qftr’ln In the pionth of Ramaein. 
Muhammadans generally quote the Qur'in by 
the Sipdrah and not by the Surah, [qor'am.] 

8IQAH (IH). M Worthy of con¬ 
fidence." A term used in the study of the 
Hadis for l traditionist wftrthy of confidence. 

9IRAT (U r ). Lit. “A road.” The 
word oceurs In the Qur'in thirty-eight times, 
in nearly all of which it in used for the 
$ird|«! %Muitamm f or tbe “right way" of 
religion. In Muslim traditions and other 
writings it is more commonly used for tho 
bridat across the Infernal fire, which is de¬ 
scribed as finer than a hair and sharper than 
a sword, and is beset on eech side with briars 
and hooked thorns. The righteous will pans 
over it with the swiftneeo of ihq lightning, 
but the wicked will soon miss thehr footlrw 
and will fall into the fire of helL (MulU•An 
Q«ri,p. 110.) 

Muhammad appears to 'have borrowed bia 
idea of the bridge item the Zoreastrian system, 
according to which the spirits of thq deputed, 
both good and bad, proceed along an ap¬ 
pointed' path to the “ bridge oP the gatherer " 
(chinvat perthi). This was a narrow road 
conducting to Heaven or Paradise, over 
which tbe souls of tbe pious alone coura pass, 
whilst the wieked fell Into the gulf below. 

(ftawNnson’a Seventh Oriented Menetthy, 

* 

The Jews, also, believed in the bridge of 
hell, whieh is no broader than a thread, over 
which Idolaters must pass. (Midraeh, Yaikut, 
/baftastVseot. Oehinnom.) 

A8-9IRATU ’L-MUSTAQIM (LUR 
**ft*~*M). “ The right way,” t.e. the 

Muhammadan religion; tjg. Qur’in, SOrah 
lii 44: M Fear God and obey me; of a truth 
God is my. Lord and your Lord: Therefore 
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worship Him This is the right wag. 1 * It 
occurs an about thirty « 4 bt»r plaoes. 

SIRIUS. Arabic OMh-ShVr&fafU&S), 

■The dog-star." The Almighty ii called In 
the Quran, Surah Uii. 50, Rabbu.'ih-Shfiri, 
the * Lord at the Dog-star." 

Tht’Komftlftn say that before the time of 
Muhammad this star was worshipped by the 
Banu Khuza‘ah, hence the reference to it in 
the Qur'ftn. 

SITTING. Arabic jidus (^jL*.). 

The traditiouista are very particular in de¬ 
scribing the precise position in which Moham¬ 
mad used to ait 

Ibn Umar says? ** T saw him sit with his 
kiiecsupaod I he lx>ttoui of his feet on the 
ground; and his aims round his legs ” 

Jabir save; “I saw him sittingYoclining 
upon a pillow which was put# under his 

Kailah says; “I saw him-sitting in the 
prosejae upon his-’buttocks, in the greatest 
humility and Io.wlinesH. n 

Juhir says, again: “ The Prophet used, after 
he had said morning prayei, to sit with his 
feet drawn under him, until nun-rise.” (Atith - 
kdt booh xxfl. eh. v.) 

Muhammadans always sit on the grouud 
in their places of puidio worship. In social 
gatherings, people of inferior position always 
sit lower than their superiors. 

SIX FOUNDATIONS OF FAITH. 

Al li/ian ), or “ the Faith,” is 

defined as constating of the six articles of 
belief .'-r- 
1 Allah, God 

2. Al-Malrtikah, tbe Angels 

3 Al-fCutuO, the Books (of the Prophets). 

4 Ar Rittul , Ibo Prophets. 

5‘ Al Yiittoiu the Last Day. 

6 AlQttdur. tbo Decrees of God. 

These Six Articles of Faith are entitled 
Sifahiliman, the Attributes of Faith," or 
Anconal I man J 4t the P ilia ra of Faith.” [mu- 
[hawmaoakisu.] 

SITAR pi of sirah. Lit. 

** Going in any manner or pace?. Tho record 
of a men's actions and exploits Stories of 
tlie ancients. 

Kitabv *$■ $iyar is tho title given to a his¬ 
tory of the eelablishmr.nl of Islam, henoe as- 
Siyur moans an liiatorical work op tho lift 
of Mnharamad, tpr any of his Companions, or 
of hie successors, &c. The earliest book of 
the kind written in Islam is that by Imam 
Muhammad ibn Ishaq, whs. died a.h. 51. 

(Kashju V Zimin, FUigeTa edition, vol. iii. 
p. 634.) 

SLANDER, [tua*.]. 
SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS 

SLAVERY Arabic UbUdiyah 
(f^) Hcb ahddd 4. A slave. 


(Surah ii. 220), Heb. 

Mamluk (Sarah xvi Tf) A tamale 

•lave, ajK<?/i ( 4 ul) (Surah IL 220). The term 
generally used in the Qur’an for slaves is 
o-JL* \m ma malakat aimanuknm^ 
“ that whioh your right hands possess." 

. Muhammad found slavery an existing 
Institution, both amongst the Jews tnd the 
idolaters of Arabia, and therefore it is 
reoognised although not established in the 
Qur'an. 

I.— The Tkachzho op the Qon'an on the 
subjoot pf slavery is as follows: 

( 1 ) Muslims are allow*! to cohabit with apy 
of their female slave .a Sarah iv. 8 : “ Then 
marry.what seems good to yen of women, 
hv twos, or throes, or fours; and if ye fear 
that yo cannot be equitable, then only one, 
or what your right hands possess.* 9 iirah iv. 
29: ** Take of what your right hands, possess 
of young vtomcnf Surah xxxiii 49: "O 
prophot! verily We make lawful for thee 
wives to whom thou hast given their hire 
(dowry), and what thy right hand possesses 
out of the booty God hath granted thee.* 9 

(2) . They sere allowed to take possession of 
married women if they are staves. Sftrah iv. 
23: 44 Unlawful for you are . . * married 
women, save such as your right hands possess .” 
(On tills verse al-Jafalin the commentators 
say: 41 that is, it is lawful for them to cohabit 
with those women whom you have made 
captive, even though their husbands be alive 
in the Darn l-IIarbf) 

(3) Muslims are. excused from strict rules 
gf decorum in the pretence of their female slaves 
even as in the piesence of their wives. Surah 
xx iii. 5: u Those who aro strict in the rules 
of ileoomin, except for their wives, or what 
their right hand i possess .” See also Surah 
lax. 29 

(4) 7'Atf helpless position of the slave as 
regards his master illustrates the helpless 
position of the false gods of Arabia in the 
presence of their Creator. Surah xVL 77: 

11 God has struck out a parable, an owned 
slave, ablo to do nothing, and one provided 
with a good provision, and.one who expends 
therefrom in alms seorotlv and openly, shall 
they be held equal ? Praise i* to God, most 
of them do not know [ ” See also Sarah 
xxx. 27. 

(5) Muslims shall exercise kindness towards 
their slaves. Surah iv. 40: a Serve God and 
do not associate ought with Him, and show 
kindness to your parents and to kindred . . 
and to that which your right hands possess 

( 6 ) When slaves can. redeem themselves il 
is the duty of Muslims to grant the emand • 
jHstim. Sftrah xxiv. & 8 : 44 And such of those 
whom your right hands possess as crave a 
writing (i.f. a document of freedom), write 
it out for them If ye know any good in them, 
and give them of the wealth of God which 
He has given you. And do not compel your 
slave-girls to prostitution if they desire to 
keep continent 

From the leeching of I he Qur'an above quot od 
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it will be seen that ell male end femalo slaves 
taken as plunder in war are the law/ol 
property of their master; that the master 
has power to take to himself any female 
slate. either married or single; that the 
position of a slave is as helpless as that of 
the stone Idols of Arabia; oat they should 
be treated with kindness, and be granted 
their freedom when they are able to ask for 
and pay for it. 

Jl.—From the Tiaohiwg or thr Txsdi- 
ttoss, it appears that it was the custom of 
Muhammad either to put to death or take 
captive those of the enemy who fell into his 
hands. If a captive embraced Islim On the 
field of battle ne was a free man; but if he 
were made captive, and afterwards embraced 
Islftm. the change of oreed did not emanei* 
pate him. • ‘Atfyatu '1-Qnre*v relates that, 
after his battle with the Band Quraigah, the 
Prophet ordered all those who were able to 
fight to be killed, and the women and children 
to be enslaved. 

Very special blessings are attaohed to the 
emancipation of a slave. Abft Hurairah 
relates that Muhammad said, 44 Whosoever 
frees a slat#*who is a .Mdallra, (Jod will 
redeem every member of hie body, limb for 
limb, from hell fire.” Abfi garr asked which 
slave was the best to emancipate, and the. 
Prophet replied, “That which is of the 
highest price and most liked by his master.” 
An Arab once asked the Prophet what act 
would take him to Paradisd, and the Pro¬ 
phet said, 11 Free a slave, or assist one in 
redeeming a bond of slavery.*' The following 
am some of the sayings of Muhammad re¬ 
garding the treatment of Slaves: 

%4 It is well for a slave who regol qrlj 
worships Qod slid discharges his master's 
wor k p roperly.” 

“Whoever buys s slave and does not 
agree about his property, then no part of it 
la for the purchaser of tne slave.” 

“When a slave of yours has money to 
redeem his bond, then you must uot allow 
him to come into your preseooe afterwards.” 

44 Behaving well to slaves is a means of 
prosperity, and behaving ill to them is a 
cause of loss." 

4i Whan any one of yon is abont to beat 
bis slave, and the slave asks pardon in the 
name of God, then withhold yourself from 
beating him.*' 

“It is incumbent upon the master of 
slaves to find them in victual* and clothes, 
and not order them to do what they are u8t 
able to do." 

“When a slave-girl ban a nldld by her 
master she is free at his death." 

u Whoever frees a slave, and Ihe slave 
has property, it is for the master, unless 
the master shall have agrood that it was 
the slave's nt the time of freeing him." (Bee 
Mishka tu 7. AfatSbih, &rklbu l Bukhari. &i- 
kihu Mmh'm .) 

III.—-With t'ogtrd to the Emsliviik* os 
P iUPnvis, the anther of the Hidayah says 

44 The Imim, with respeer to captives ha* 
It-ir his cbeiee to sisy them, because the 


Prophet put captives to death, and also 
because slaying thorn terminates wicked¬ 
ness; or, if he choose, he may make them 
slaves, because' by enslaving them the 
wickedness of them is remedied, and at 
the same time the Muslims reap an advan¬ 
tage; or, if be please, he may release them 
so as to thake them freemen and gimmit. 
according to what is recorded of ‘Uinar; 
hut H is not lawful so to release the ido- 
lateis of Arabia, or apostates. Tt is not 
lawful for the Imam to return the eojptives 
to, their own country, as this would, be 
strengthening the infidels against the Mus* 
lima. If captives become Muslims, lot not 
the Imftm put thorn to death, because the 
wickedness of them is heroby remodied 
without slaying them ; but yet he may law¬ 
fully make them slaves, aftor their, conver¬ 
sion, because the reason for making them 
slaves (namely, their being scoured within 
the Muslim territory) had existence previous 
to their embracing the faith. It is otherwise 
where infidels become Muslims before their 
capture, because then tho reason for making 
them alaveft did not exist previous to the|r 
Conversion. It is not lawful to release lofldel 
captives in oxoh&nge for the reloads of 
Muslim captives from the infidels. Accord¬ 
ing to the two disciples, this is lewfnl (and 
such slso is the opinion of a*h-8hftfi 4 I), be¬ 
cause this produces the emancipation of 
Muslims, which is preferable to slaying the 
infidels or making them slaves. The argu¬ 
ment of Im&m Abfi Hanlfah is that snob an 
exchange is an assistance to the infidels, 
because those captives will again return to 
fight the Muslims, which is a wickedness, 
and tho prevention of this wickedness is 
preferable to effertirg the release of the 
Muslims sines as they remain in the hands 
of the infidels ,the injury only affects thetn, 
and does nol extend to the other Muslims, 
whereas the injury attending the release of 
infidel, ceptlvos extends to the whole body of 
Muslims. An exchange for property (that 
is, releasing infidel prisoners in return for 
property) is also unlawful, as this is assisting 
the infidels, as was before observed, and the 
same is mentioned in the Maghabu 'l-Matkhur. 
In the Saint %Kablr it is asserted that an 
exchange of prisoners for property may be 
made where the Muslims are necessitous, 
because the Prophet released the captives 
• taken at Badr for a ransom. If a captive 
become a Muslim in the hands of the 
Muslims, it is not lawful to release and send 
hhn back to the infidels in return for their 
releasing a Muslim who is a captive in their 
hands, because no advantage can result from 
the transaction. If, however, the converted 
captive consent to it, and there be no appre¬ 
hension of his apostatizing, in this ease the 
releasing of him in exchange for a Muslim 
captive a matter of diicretion. It is not 
lawful to confer a favour upon captives by 
releasing them gratuitously; that is, without, 
receiving anything in return, or their be- 
ooming j^hniaip, or being made slaves, Agh- 
Sbftfi ( i says that showing favour to captives 
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in this way is lawful, because the Prophet 
showed favour in this way to some of the 
captives taken at the battle of Badr. The 
arguments of the Hanafi doctors upou this 
point .are two-fold: First, it is said in the 
Qur’an, 4 Slay idolaters wherever ye find them ’; 
secondly, the right of enslaving them is 
established by their being oonquered and 
captured, aud hence it ia not lawful to annul 
that right without receiving some advantage 
in roturn, in tbo same maimer a^ holds with 
respect to all plundor; and with respect to 
what ash-Shairi relates that the Frophet 
showed favour in this way to some of the 
eaptives taken at the battle of Badr, it is 
abrogated by the text of the Qur*in already 
quoted. (Hamilton’s Hjddyah, vol. il p.' 160.) 

IV. — Slavs Traffic; is not only allowed 
but legislated for by Muhammadan law, and 
is clearly sanctioned by the example - of the 
Prophet as given in the Traditions (see 
Sabthu Muslim , Kitabu * l-Buy S 4 , vql. i. p. 2 ). 
In the Law of Sale (see Raddu 7- Muhtar . 
Hidagak, Hamilton's ed., voL iL p. 458), 
slaves, male and female, are treated merely 
as articles of merchandize. In chapters on 
sale, and option, and wills, the illustrations 
are generally given as regards slaves, and 
the: same, or very similar, rules apply both 
to the sale of animals and bondsmen. 

The following traditions ( Miskkdt, book 
xiil. ohap. xx.) with roferenoo to the action of 
the Prophet in this matter are notable;— 

M4 Imria ibn abbtusaiu said a man freed 
six slaves at his death; and he had no other 
property besides; and the Prophet called 
them, and divided them into three sections, 
and ih«m oast lots; he then ordered that two 
of then) should be freed, and he retained 
four in slavery, and spoke sevsrely of the 
man who had set them freef- 

44 Jibir said we used to sell the mothers 
of obfldren in the time of the Prophet, and 
of Abu Bakr; but‘Umar forbade it in his 
time." 

V. —The Makumission of Slaves is per; 
mitted by Muhammadan law under the fol¬ 
lowing forms: (l) % Atdq QA tq % I'taq ); (2) 
Kitabak ; (3) Tadbir ; ana (4) Istildd. 

(L) 'Atdq, in its literal sense, means power, 
ana in law expresses the act of the owner of 
a slave (eithor male or female) giving im¬ 
mediate . and unconditional freedom to his 
slave. This act is lawful when it proceeds 
from a person who is free, sane, adult, and 
the actual owner of the slave in question. 
If such a person say to* his slave, 44 Thou art 
free,” or 44 Thou art mu'taqf* or “Thou art 
oonsecrated to. God,** or make use of any 
similar expression to his slave, the slave 
becomes ipso facto free, whether the owner 
really mean emancipation or not. 

(2) Kitabak , literally 44 a writing," sig¬ 
nifies a bond of freedom granted te a slave 
(male or female), in return for money paid. 
It is founded on the teaching of the Qur'ta, 
Surah xxiv. 83 : 44 And such of those as your 
right hands possess as crave a writing , write 
it out for them if ye know any good in them" 
whioh precept is held to be recommendatory, 


although not injunctive. The slavo thus 
ransomed is oalled mukdtab , until the ransom 
is fully paid. During tho interval between 
the promise of freedom and the payment of 
tho money the mukdtab enjoys a certain 
degree of freedom, but is nevertheless placed 
under certain restrictions. Fpr example, 
Although he is free to move from place to 
place, he cannot marry, or bestow alms, or 
become bail, or grant a loan, or make a 
pilgrimage, Ac., without the permission of. 
his master. 

( 8 ) Tadbir signifies literally, 14 arrange¬ 
ment, disposition, plan " but in the language 
of the law itsxneaus a declaration of freedom 
made to a slave (male or female), to take effect 
after tho master's death. If the owner of a 
slave say, 44 Thou art free ut my death," or 
44 Thou art a mudabbir ," or words to that 
effect, the slave can claim his freedom upon 
the decease of his master, and any children 
born to him in the Interval' are placed in the 
same position. 

(4) Istildd, Lit. 44 the offspring's claim," 
signifies a man having a child born to him 
of a female slave, which he claims and 
acknowledges as his own, which acknow¬ 
ledgment becomes ipso facto the cause of 
the freedom of the female slave. The woman 
is then oalled ummu 'l-walad, 44 the mother of 
offspring,” and stands in relation to her 
master as his wife, the child being also free. 

(5) In addition to the above forms of 
emancipation, it is also established that the 
manumission of slaves is the legal penalty 
or expiation ( kaffarah ) for certain sins, e.g. 
for breaking the fast of Ramagin the expi¬ 
ation is either the release of a slave or 
feeding seven poor persons; this expiation 
is also made for a rash oath Toant], as also 
for the rash form of divorce known as gihir 
[exhae]. (See Raddu 7 -Muhtar, voL il p. 
176; ill. p. 92; ii. p. 962.) 

VL— Modekx Muslim Slavery. The slaves 
of the Arabs are mostly from Abyssinia and 
negro countries; »a few, chiefly in the homes 
of wealthy individuals, are from Georgia and 
Circassia. 

Mr. Lane says, in Egypt 44 Abyssinian and 
white female slaves are kept by many men 
of the middle and higher classes, and often 
instead of. wives, as requiring less oxpense, 
and being more subservient, but they are 
generally indulged with the same luxuries 
as free ladies; their vanity is gratified by 
oostly dresses and ornaments, and they rank 
high above free servants, as do also the male 
slaves. Those called Abyssinians appear to 
be a mixed raoe between negroes ana whites, 
and from the territories of the Gallas. They 
are ipostly kidnapped and sold by their own 
oountrymen. The negro female slaves', as 
fow of them have considerable personal 
attractions (which is not the case with the 
Abyssinians, many of whom are very beau¬ 
tiful), are usually employed only in ooeking 
and other menial offices. 

44 The female slaves of the higher olasses 
are often instructed in plain needlework and 
embroidery, and sometimes in mtasio and 
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dancing. Formerly many of them poi¬ 
soned sufficient literary accomplishments to 
quote largely from esteemed poems, or oven 
to compose oxtemporary verses, which they 
would* often accompany with the late. The 
condition of many concubine slaves Is happy, 
and that of mapy quite the contrary. These, 
and all other slaves of either sex, are gene¬ 
rally treated with ki.idncss, but at first they 
are usually importuned, and not unfreqnently 
used with much harshness, to induce them 
to embrace the Muhammadan faith, which 
almost all of them do. Their services are 
commonly light; the usual office of the male 
white slave, who is called (memlook) mamluk , 
is that of a page, er a military guard. 

“ Eunuchs are employod'as guardians of 
the women, but only in the houses of mon 
of high rank or of groat wealth; on eocounk 
of the important office which they Ml, they 
are generally treated in pnblio with special 
consideration.. I used to remark, in Cairo, 
that few persons sainted me with a more 
dignified and consequential air than these 
pitiable bnt self-conceited beings. Most of 
them are Ahyteinians or negroes. Indeed, 
the* slaves in general (aks loo m&eh, advan¬ 
tage of the oountenaiiee of theft masters, 
especially when they belong to men in power . 9 
(Arabian MeAft/vol. i. p 56.) 

In Cehtral Asia the greet slave-trade is 
carried on tfith Kiflnstin. The Kftfirs, 
inasmuch as they enslave each other in war, 
sell their own countrymen and countrywomen 
into slavery, and, when the shkve market is 
dnll, the Muhammadans riding, on their 
borders make inrbads upon the Kftflrs and 
oarry them (especially the women who are 
very fair and pretty) into slavery. Some 
Kiflr slaves have riion to eminence in Oabul, 
the late Sher AH Khin’e commander-in-chief, 
Ferambs Khin, being s Kiflr slave. 

In Hind&stin British rule has abolished 
slavery, but it nevertheless exists in noble 
families, where the slaves teem willingly to 
assent to their eondition of bondage. 

VII.—The Tkuatmxft or Slays*. —It has 
been already shown that, both according to 
the teaching of the Qur’&n sod also according 
to the iniunotions of Muhammad, as given in 
the Traditions, kindness to slaves is strictly 
enjoined; and it must be admitted that the 
tre traent of slaves in Muhammadan countries 
contrasts fatourably with that in America, 
when slavery existed as an institation under 
s Christian people. * 

Mr. Line (Arabian Nigktt, vol i. p. 55), 
writing from Ills personal observations of 
slavory In Egypt, rebarks:— 

“ The-master is bound to afford his slaves 
proper food ahd clothing, or to let them 
work for their own support, or to coll, give 
away, or Uberata them. It is, however* 
considered disgraceful for him .to sell a slave 
who has been long in his possession; and it 
seldom happens tbit a'master emancipates 
a female slave without marrying her to some 
man able to support her. or otherwise pro¬ 
viding for her. 

“ The Prophet strongly enjoined the duty 
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of Undoes* to slaves. * Feed vonr slaves/ 
sa|d he, * with food of that which ye eat, 
and clothe them with such clothing as ye 
wear; and * oommand item not to do that 
whioh they are unable.' Theso precepts are 
generally attended to, either entirely or in a. 
degree.” 

u Some other sayings of tho Prophet on this 
subject well deserve to be mentioned; as the 
following:— 

“‘Ho who beats his slavo without fault, 
or slaps him on the face, his atonement for 
this is freeing him. 1 

“ ‘ A man who behaves ill to his slave will 
not enter into Paradise.’ 

‘“Whoever is the cause of separation 
between mother. and child by selling or 
giving, God will separato him from Iiis 
friends on the day of resurrection.’ 

“ • When a slave wishes well to bis master, - 
and worships God well, for him are double 
reward*/ 

“ It i* related of Othman (*Usmin), that ho 
twisted the ear of a memlook belonging to him, 
on aeeount 6t disobedience, and afterwards, 
repenting of it, ordered him to twist his ear 
in like manner; bnt he would not. Othman 
urged him, and the slave advanoedand began 
to wring it by little and little. Re said to 
him. 1 pTHng it hard, for I cannot endue the 
punishment of the Day of Judgmbjt £on ac¬ 
count of this act]/ The memlook answered, 
* 0 my master, the day that thou fearest I 
also fear.’ 

“It is related also of Zainu ’1-Abidin, that 
he .had a memlook who seized a. sheep and 
bpokl its leg: and he said to him, ‘ Why 
didst thon this? 4 He answerod, ‘To pro¬ 
voke thee to anger.’ * And 1/ said bo, ‘ will 
provoke to anger him who taught thee; and 
ne is Ib/U •(•.«. the Devil): go, and bo free, 
for the sake of God.’ 

“ Many similar aneodotes might be added; 
bnt the general assertions of travellers in the 
East are far more satisfaetory evidence in 
favour of the humane conduct of most Mus¬ 
lims to their slaves.” 

But although this testimony of Mr. Lane’s 
will be borne out with regard, to the treat¬ 
ment of slaves in Islim in all parts of tho 
Muhammadan world, the power which a 
Muslim possesses over the persons of. his 
bondsman or bondsmaid is unlimited. For 
example, aooording to the Hidayak (rol.'iv, 
p, 5182), “ A master is not slain for tho murder 
of his slave,” nor “ if one of two partners in 
a slave kill the cUvo is retaliation incurred.” 
In this the law of Mnb&mmsd departs from 
that of Moses. See Exodus xxl. 20: “ And 
if a man smite his servant, or bis maid, with 
a rod, and he die under his hand, he shall be 
surely punished. (Hob. avenged.) Notwith¬ 
standing, if he eontlnue a day or two, he 
shall not be punished: for ho is his money.” 

Saves have no civil liberty, but are en¬ 
tirely under the authority of their owners, 
whatever may bo the religion, sox, or age, .'of 
the latter; and can possess no property, 
unless by the owner* permission. The 
owner is entire master, while ho pleasos, of 
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the parson and goods of his slave; and of 
the offspring of his female *ala v«, which, if 
begotten by him or presained to be so, he 
may recognise as his own legitimate child, 
or not; the ohild, if recognised by him, enjoys 
the same privileges as the offspring of a free 
wife, and if not recognised by him is his slave. 

He rajiy give away or sell his slaves, 
excepting in some cases which have been 
mentioned, and may marry them to whom 
he will, bat not separate them when married 
A slave, however, according to most of the 
doctors, cannot have more than two wives 
at the same time. (Jnemancipated slaves, 
at the death of their master, become the 
property of his heirs; and when an emanci¬ 
pated slave dies, loaving no male descendants 
or collateral relations, the former master is 
tbo heir; or, if he be 4 **d, his heirs inherit 
the slave's property. As a slavo enjoys leas 
advantages thou a free person, the law, in 
some cases, ordains that his punishment for 
an offence shall be half of that to which the 
free is liable for the same offanco, or even 
less than half: if it be a fine, or pocuniary 
compensation, it most be paid by the owner, 
to the amount, if necessary, of the* value of 
the slave, or the slave must be given in 
compensation. 

The owner, but net the part ownor, may 
cohabit with any of his female slaves who 
is a Muhammadan, a Christian, or a Jewess, 
if- he has not married her to another man; 
bat not with two or more who are sisters, or 
who are related to each other in any of the 
degrees which would prevent their both 
being his wives at the same time if they 
were free: after having so lived with one, 
he mustentiroly relinquish sueh intercourse 
with her before .he oan do the same with 
another who is so related to her. He oannot 
biive intercourse with a pagan slave. A 
Christian or Jpw utay have slaves, but not 
enjoy the privilege above mentioned with one 
who is a Muhammadan, The master most 
wait a certain period (generally from a mouth 
to three months) after the acquisition of a 
female slave before he can have sueh inter- 
course with her. If he find any fault in her 
within three days, he is usually allowed to 
return her. 

When a man, from being the buiband, 
becomes the master of a slave, the marriage 
is dissolved, and he cannot continue to live 
with her but as her master, enjoying, how- 
over, all a mastor's privileges; unless he 
omanoipates her, in w.bich oaso he may again 
take her as his wife,- with her oonsent In 
like manner, when a woman, from being the 
wife, becomes the possessor of a slave, the 
marriage is dissolved, and oannot bo renewed 
uuless sho emancipates him, and be oonseuts 
to tho reunion. 

There is absolute^ no limit to the number 
of slave-girls with whom a Muhammadan 
may cohabit, and it is the connectat ton of 
this illimitable indulgence which' so popu¬ 
larises tho Muhammadan religion amongst 
uncivilized nations, and so popularize:: slavery 
in the Mueliiu religion. 


In the Akhl&q-i-JilaTi. whidh is the popular 
work upon practical philosophy amongst 
the Muhammadans, it is said that “for 
service a slave is preferable to a freeman, 
inasmuch as he mast be more disposed to 
submit, obey and adopt his patron's habits 
and pursuits." 

Some Muslim writers of the present day 
(Syed Ameor Ali's Life oj Mohammed, p. 257) 
contend that Muhammad looked upon the 
onstom gs temporary, in its nature, and 
held that its extinction was sure 'to bo 
achieved by the progress * of ideas and 
change of circumstances; but the slavery 
of Islam is interwoven with the Law of 
marriage, the Law of sale, and the Law of 
inheritance, of the system, and its abolition 
would striko at tho very foundations of the 
code of Muhammadanism. 

Slavery is in oompleto harmony with the 
spirit of Islam, while it is abhorrent to that 
of. Christianity. That Muhammad amelio¬ 
rated tho condition of the slave, as it existed 
under the heathen laws of Arabia, we cannot 
doubt; bat it is equally certain that the 
Arabian legislator intended it to be a per¬ 
petual institution. * 

Although slavery has existed side by side 
with Christianity, it is undoubtedly contrary 
to the spirit of the teaching of onr divine 
Lord, who has given to tho world the grand 
doctrine of universal brotherhood. 

Mr. Leckv believes ( European Morals, 
vol. it. p. 70) that it was the spirit of 
Christianity which brought about’the aboli¬ 
tion of slavery in Europe. He says, M The 
services of Christianity were of three kinds. 
It supplied a new order of relations, in 
whioh the distinction of elassea was un¬ 
known. It imparted a moral dignity to tbs 
servile classes. It gave an unexampled 
iuiptthis to tho movement of otifrnruhlso 
inout." 

SLEEPING. Arabic nawtn 

Heb. num. It is usual for Mus¬ 
lims to sleep with the head in tho direction ot 
Makkah. 

Abb £arr ielates that on one occasion be 
was stooping ou his belly, and the Prophet 
saw him, aud, kicking him, said, “ 0 Jundub I 
this way of sleeping is the way the devils 
sleep f " 

Abbab says he saw the Propbot stooping on 
bis baok, with on? log lying ovOr tho other, 
but Jfcbir saytt tho Prophet forbade that way 
of sleeping. ( Mishkdt , book xxii. oh. v. 
pt. 1 .) 

SNEEZING. Arabic t uid$ (^\Ln), 

According to tho Muhammadan religion, it is 
a snerod duty to reply to s sneozo. For 
example, if a person sueeze and say imme¬ 
diately afterwards, “ God be praised" (a/- 
faauuhi l\- ltdh , dll it is incninbcnt upon 

at least one of the party to oxclaim, God 
have mercy on yon" ( Yarhamu-ka 'Uah, 

#131). This custom of roplying to a sneeze 
existed amongst the Jews, whoso sueezing 
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formal* wm " Tobim khayim l ” «.«. •« Good 
Wo.** 

There are interesting chapters on saluting 
after sneezing in Trior's Primitive Culture , 
and Isaac Dlsraelrs Curiosities of Litera¬ 
ture, 

Replying to a sneeze is amongst the 
dnties called Fare Kafffi. ( Mishkiit, book t. 
eh. i. pi 1.) 

Abfl Huratrah relates that Muhammad 
said, ** Verily God lores sneezing and hates 
yawning.” ( MitAkdt, book xxii. oh. ri.) 

SODOM. Arabic SadUm (^ju}„ 
Heb. Sedom. “The Citj of 

Lot.” The Qatyuo says it is more oorreotly 
Zaium. The city is not mentioned by name 
in the Qur'fo, bnt it is admitted to he one 
of the “overturned cities” referred to in 
Sflrahs ix. 71; lxix. 9. Amongst Muhamma¬ 
dans^ this eity is associated with sodomy, 
or unnatural mime, called in Arabio liwa(ah. 
Ptederaotia, is held to be forbidden by Mus. 
lim law, and the reader will find a discus¬ 
sion on the subjeot in Hamilton's Hidiyah, 
rol. ii. p. 26. The preralonco of this rice 
amongst Muhammadans Is but too woll 
known. (See Vambery’s Sketches of Central 
Asia, p. 192.) 

SOLOMON. Arabic Sutaimdn 
(gL+tU). Heb. Shelomdh. 

Both according to the Qur'an and the Muham¬ 
madan commontators, Solomon was eele- 
bratod for his skill and wisdom. The fol¬ 
lowing is the account giren of him in the 
Qur'kn, with the commentators' remarks in 
italics, as giren in Mr. Lane's Selections 
from the far'd* (2nd ed. by Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole):— 

“ And We subjected unto Solomon the wind, 
blowing strongly, and being light at his desire, 
which ran at his command to the land that 
We blessed (namely Syria) tend We knew all 
things (knowing that what We gave him would 
stimulate kirn to be submissive to his Lord), 
And IT* subjected, of the derils, those who 
should dire for him in the sea and bring 
forth from if jewels for him, and do other 
work besides that; that is, building, and 
performing other services / and We watched 
orer them, that they might not spoil what they 
executed t for they used, when they had finished 
a work before night, to spoil it, if they were 
not employed in something else." (SQrah xxi. 
61, till;) 

“ We gare unto David Solomon his son. 
How excellent a servant was he! For he 
was one who earnestly turned himself unto 
God, glorifying and praising Him at all times. 
Remember when, in the latter part of the 
day, after the commencement of the declining 
of the sun, the mares standing on three feet 
and touching the ground with the edge of the 
fourth foot, swift in the course, were dis¬ 
played before' him. They score a thousand 
mares, which were displayed before him after 
he had performed the noon-prayers, on the 
inratitm of his desiring to make use of them 
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in a hole war ; and when nine hundred of 
them had been displayed, the sun set, and he 
kgd not performed the afternoon prayers. So 
he was grieved, and he said, Veriiy I hare 
preferred the lore of earthly goods above 
the remembrance of my Lord, (that is, the 
performance of the afternoon prayers,) so that 
the sun is concealed by the veil. Bring them 
(namely die horses) baek unto me. Therefore 
they brought them back. And he began to 
sever with his sword the legs and the neeks, 
slaughtering them, and cutting off their legs 
as a sacrifice unto God, and gave their flesh 
in alms f and God gave him in c ompen sation 
what was better than they were ana swifts* 
namely the wind, which travelled by hie com¬ 
mandwhithersoever he desired. And We tried 
Solomon by depriving him of his kingdom. 
This was because he married a woman of whom 
he became enamoured, and she used to worship 
an idol in his palace without his knowledge. 
Hie dominion woe in hie signet ; and he pulled 
it iff once and deposited it with hie wife, who 
wat named Bl-Emeeneh (Ambmh) $ end a jinnee 
came unto her in the form of Solomon, and took 
it jrom her. And We placed upon his throne 
a counterfeit body i namely that jinnee, who 
woe Sakhr (£h4)r), or another. He eat upon 
the throne of Solomon, and the birds and other 
creatures surrounded dim; and Solomon went 
forth, with a changed appearance, and mis him 
upon hie throne, end said unto the people, I am 
Solomon:—but they denied him. Then he re¬ 
turned tmfo his kingdom, after some days, 
having obtained the signet and put it on, and 
seated himself upon hie throne. Ho said, O 
my Lord, forgive ma and give me a do¬ 
minion that may not bo to anyone after me 
(or betide ms); for Thou art the Liberal 
Giver. So Wo subjected unto him the wind, 
which ran gently at his command whither¬ 
soever he desired; and the devils also, every 
builder of wonderful structures, and diver that 
brought up pearls from the sea, and others 
hound in ohains which connected their hands to 
their necks. And We said tmfo him, This is 
Onr gift, and bestow thou thereof upon whom¬ 
soever thou wilt, or refrain from bestowing, 
without rendering an aeeount. And verily 
for him was ordained a high rank with *Us 9 
and an fxoellent retreat (Sarah xxxviil 
26419.) 

M We bestowed on David and Solomon 
knowledge in judging men and in the language 
of the birds and other matters t and they said. 
Praise be to God who hath made ua to excel 
many of His believing servants, by the gift of 
prophecy and by the subjection of the jinn and 
mankind and the devils. And Solomon in¬ 
herited from David the gift of prophecy and 
knowledge / and he said, O men, we have 
been taught the language of the birds, and 
have had bestowed on us of everything 
wherewith prophets and kings are giftef. 
Verily this is manifest excellence. Ana his 
armies of jinn and men and birds were 
gathered together unto Solomon, and they 
were led on in order, until, when they came 
unto the valley of ants, {which was 'at Et- 
Tdlf ], or in Syria, the ante whereof 
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were small or great), an ant (the queen of the 
ants), having teen the troopt of Solomon, said, 
O ants, enter your habitations, lest Solomon 
and his troops crush you violently, while they 
perceive not. And Solomon smiled, after¬ 
wards laughing at her saying, which he heard 
from the distance of three miles , the wind con¬ 
veying it to him: so he withheld his forces 
when he came in sight of their valley , until the 
ants had entered their dwellings : and hi s troops 
were on horses and on foot in this erudition. 
And he said, 0 my Lord, inspire me to be 
thankful for Thy favour which Thou hast 
bestowed upon roe and upon my parents, and 
to do righteousness which Thou shalt ap¬ 
prove, and admit me, in Thy meroy, among 
Thy servants, the righteous, the prophets and 
the saints. 

“ And he examined the birds, that he might 
tee the lap-wing , that saw the water beneath 
the earth, and directed to it by pecking the 
earth , whereupon the devils used to draw it 
forth when Solomon wanted it to perform the 
ablution for prayer; but he saw it not: and 
he said. Wherefore do I not see the lap¬ 
wing ? Is it one of the absent ? And when 
he was certain of the case he said, I will 
assuredly punish it with a severe punish¬ 
ment, by plucking out its feathers and its tail 
and casting it in the sun so that it shalt not be 
able to guard against excessive thirsts or I 
will slaughter it; or it shall bring me a 
manifest convincing proof showing its excuse. 
And it tarried not long before it presented 
itself unto Solomon submissively , and raised its 
head and relaxed its tail and its wings: so he 
forgave it; and he asked it what it had met 
with during its absence; and it said, I have 
become acquainted with that wherewith thou 
hast not become aoqnainted, and I have como 
unto thee from Seba (a tribe of El- Yemen) 
with a euro piooe of nows. I found a wpmau 
reigning over them, named Bi/kees ( Bilqis ), 
and she hath been gifted witti everything 
that princes require, and hath a magnificent 
throne. ( its length was eighty cubits , and its 
breadth, forty cubits; ana its height, thirty 
Cubits : it was composed of gold and silver 
set with fine pearls ana with rubies and 
chrysolites, and its leas were of rubies and 
chrysolites and emeralds: upon it were closed 
seven doois: to each chamber through which'one 
passed to it was a dosed door.) I found her 
and her peoplo worshipping the sun instead 
of God, and the devil hath made their works 
to seem oomely unto them, so that he hath 
hindered them from the right way, wherefore 
they are not rightly directed to the worship 
of God, who produoeth what is hidden ( namely , 
the rain ana vegetables 1 in the heavens and 
the earth, and knowetu what they [that is, 
mankind and others] conceal in their hearte, 
and what they reveal with their tongues. 
Ged: there is no deity but Ue, the Lord of 
the magnifleent throne, between which and the 
threat qf Bilkees is a vast difference. 

u Solomon said to the lapwing , We will see 
whether thou bast spoken truth or whother 
thou art of the liars. Then the lapwing 
qf Ud Ctm to the water, and it was drawn 


forth by the devils; and they quenched their 
thirst and performed the ablution qnd prayed. 
Then Solomon wrote a letter , the form whereof 
was this:—From the servant of God, Solomon 
the son of David , to,Bilkees the queen of Seba. 
In the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful, Peace be on whomsoever followeth 
the right direction. After this salutation, 1 
say , Act ye not proudly towards me; but come 
unto me submitting. lie then sealed it with 
musk, and stamped i it with his signet, and said 
unto the lapwing, Go with this my let tor and 
throw it down unto them (namely Bilkees and 
her people ): then turn away from them, but 
stay near them, and sea what reply they will 
return. So the lapwing took it, and came 
unto her, and arouna her were her forces; and 
he threw it down into her lap ; and when eke 
saw it, she trembled with fear. Then she con¬ 
sidered what was in it, and she said unto the 
nobles of her people , 0 nobles, an honourable 
( sealed J letter hath been thrown down onto 
me. It ie from Solomon; and it is this :— 
In the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful. Act ye not proudly towards me: 
but como unto me submitting.—She said, 0 
nobles, advise me in mine affair. I will not 
decido upon a thing unless ye bear me wit¬ 
ness.-* They repliod, Wo are endowed with 
strength and enaowed with great valour; but 
tbo ooznmand belougoth to thee; therefore 
eoe what thou wilt command us to do, and 
we will obey thee. She said, Verily kings, 
when they enter a oity, waste it, ana render 
the mighty of He inhabitants abject; and 
thun will they do who have sent the letter. 
Bat I will send onto them with a gift, and I 
will see with what the messengers will 
return, whether the gift will be accepted, or 
whether it will be rejected. If he be merely a 
king, he will accept it ; and if he be a prophet , 
he will not accept it. And she sent male and 
female servants, a thousand in equal numbers, 
five hundred of each sex, and five hundred 
bricks of gold, and a crown set with jewels, 
and musk and ambergris and other things , by a 
messenger with a letter. And the lapwing 
hastened unto Solomon, to tell him the news; 
on hearing which, he commanded that bricks of 
gold ana silver should -be cast, and that a 
horse-course should be extended to the length of 
nine leagues from the place where he was, and 
that they should build around it a wall with 
battlements, of gold and silver, and that the 
handsomest of the beasts of the land and of the 
sea should be brought with the sons of the 
jinn on the right side of the horse-course and 
on its (eft. 

“ And when the messenger oame with the 
gift, and with him his attendants, unto Solo¬ 
mon, ho (Solomon) ssid, Do ye aid me with 
wealth? But what God hath given me 
( namely , the gxjt of prophecy and the kingdom) 
is bettor than what lie hath given you, of 
worldly goods; yet ye rejoice in your gift, 
because ye glory in the showy things of this 
world. lUturn unto them with the gift that 
thou hast brought; for we will surely come 
unto them with forces with which they have 
not power to oonteud, and wo will surely 
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drive them out from if, (that is, from their 
country, Seba, which was named after the 
Jather of their tribe?) abject and contemptible, 
if they came not unto us submitting. Ana when 
the messenger returned unto her with the gift, 
she placedher throne within seven doors, within 
her palace i and her palace was within seven 
palaces; and she dosed the doors, and set 
guards to them, and prepared to go unto Solo¬ 
mon, that she might see what he would command 
her to do. She departed with twelve thousand 
kings, each king haring with him many thou¬ 
sands , and proceeded until she came as near to 
him os a league's distance; when he knew of 
her approach , be said* 0 noblee, which of von 
will bring unto me her throne before they 
come unto mo submitting ? An ’ofreot Qlfrit) 
of the jinn, answered, I will bring it unto thee 
before thou sbalt arise from tby plaoe wherein 
thou si ties t to judge from morning until mid¬ 
day ; tor I am able to do it, and trustworthy 
with respect to the jewels that it compriseth 
and other matters. ISolomon said , 1 desire it 
more speedily. And thereupon be with whom 
was knowledge of the revealed scripture 
(namely his Weteer , A?of the son of Barkhiya , 
who was a just person , acquainted with the 
most great name of God, which ensured an 
answer to him who invoked thereby) said, I 
will bring it unto thee before thy glanee oan 
be withdrawn froth any object. And he said 
unto him , Look at the sky. So he looked at it ; 
Then he withdrew his glance , and found it 
placed before him: for during his look towards 
the sky , A$af prayed , by the most great name , 
that God would bring it; and it so happened, 
the throne passing under the ground until it 
came up before the throne of Solomon. And 
when he saw it flnnly placed before him, be 
said. This is the favour of mv Lord, that 
He may try me, whether X shall be thankful 
or whether I shall be unthankful. And he 
who is thankful is thankful for the sake of 
his own soul, which will have the revxsrd 
of his thankfulness; and as to him who is 
ungrateful, my Lord is independent and 
bountiful. 

1 ‘Then Solomon said, Alter ye her throne 
so that it may not be known by her, that 
we may see whether she be rightly directed 
to the knowledge thereof, or whether she be 
of those who are not Hghtly directed to the 
knowledge of that which is altered. He desired 
thereby to try her intelligence. So they altered 
it, by adding to it, or taking from if, or in 
some other manner. And when she came, it 
was said unto her. Is thy throne like this ? 
She answered, As thouffh it were the same. 
(Sfa answered them ambiguously like ae thy 
had questioned her ambiguously, not saying, Is 
this thy throne?—and had they so said, she 
had answered. Yes.) And when Solomon saw 
her knouledce, he said. And we have had 
knowledge bestowed on us before her, and 
have been Muslims. But what she wor¬ 
shipped instead of God hindered her from 
worshipping Him ; for she was of an unbe¬ 
lieving people. It was said unto her also, 
Bln ter the palaoe. (It had a floor of white, 
transparent glass, beneath which was running 


water, wherein were fish. Solomon had made 
it on its being said unto him that her legs and 
feel were hairy, like the legs of an ass. And 
whon sho saw it, she imagined it to be a 
great water, and she uncovered her legs, 
that she might wade through it; and Solomon 
was on his throne dt the upper end of the 
palace, and he saw that her legs and her feet 
were handsome. He said unto her, Verily jt 
is s palaoe evenly spread with glass. And 
he invited her to embrace El-Isldm, whsre- 
npon she said, 0 my Lord, verily I have 
acted unjustly towards mine own soul, by 
worshipping another than Thee, and I resign 
myself, with Solomon, unto God, the Lord of 
the worlds. And he desired to marry her; 
but he disliked the hair upon her legs ; so the 
devils made for him the depilatory of quick¬ 
lime, wherewith she removed the hair, and he 
married her; and he loved her, and confirmed 
her in her kingdom. He used to visit her every 
month once, and to remain with her three days / 
and her reign expired on the expiration of the 
reign of Sowmon. It is related that he began 
to reign when he was thirteen years of age, and 
died at the ye of three and fifty years. Extolled 
be the perfection of Him to the duration of 
whose dominion there is no end / ” (Sflrah 
xxvii. 15-45.) 

We subjected unto Solomon the wind, 
which travelled in the morning (unto the 
period when the sun began to decline) the 
distance of a month's journey , and in the 
evening Jrom the commencement of the declining 
of the sun into its setting) a month’s journey. 
And We made the fountain of molten brass 
to flow for him three dans with their nights in 
every month . as water fioweth ; and the people 
worked until the day of its flowing, witn that 
which had been given unto Solomon. And of 
the jinn were those who worked in his 
presence, by the will of his Lord; and such 
of them as swerved from obedience to Our 
command We will eanse to taste of the 
punishmont of hell in the world to come (or, 
as it is said by some, We cause to taste of its 
punishment in the present world, an angel 
beating them with a scourge from hell, the 
stripe of which butneth than). They made 
for him whatever be pleased, of lofty halls 
(with steps whereby to ascend to them), and 
images f for they were not forbidden by his 
law), ana large dishes, like great tanks for 
watering oamels, around each of which as¬ 
sembled a thousand men, eating from it, and 
cooking-pots standing firmly on their legs, cut 
out from the mountains in El- Yemen, and to 
which they ascended by ladders. And We said, 
Work, 0 family of David, in the service of 
God, with thanksgiving «mfo Him for what 
He hath given you but few of My servants 
are tbe 'thankful. And when We decreed 
that he (namely Solomon) should die, ancf he 
died, and remained standing, and leaning upon 
his staff for a year, dead, the jinn meanwhile 
performing those difficult works as they were 
accustomed to do, not knowing of his death, 
until the worm ate his staff, whereupon he fell 
down, nothing showed, them his death but 
the eating leptilo (the worm) that ate his 
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staff. And. when ho fell down, tho jinn 
plainly perceived that if they had known 
things unseen (of which thing* was the death 
of Solomon ), they had not continued in the 
ignominious affliction (that is, in their diffi¬ 
cult works), imagining that he was alive , 
inconsistently with their opinion that they 
knew things unseen. And that the period was 
a gear was known by calculating what the worm 
had eaten of his staff since his death in each 
dag and night or other space of time (Surah 
xxxiT. 11-13.) 

Mr. Sale, quoting from the commentators 
al-Jalilin and al-Baifiwi, has the following 
remarks on the foregoing account of Solo- 
mom— 

“ Some sav the spirits made him (Solomon) 
two lions, which were plaoed at the foot of 
his throne; and two eaglos, which were sot 
above it; and that whon he mounted it, tho 
lions stretched out their paws; and when he 
sat down, the eagles shaded him with their 
wings; and that he had a carpet of green 
sUk, on which his throne was plaoed, being 
of a prodigious length and breaath, and suf¬ 
ficient for all his forces to stand on*, the men 
plaoing themes Ires on his right hand, and 
the spirits [or jinp] on his left; and that 
when all were in order, the wind at his com¬ 
mand took up the carpet and transported it 
with all that were upon it wherever he 
pleased; the army of birds at the same time 
flying over their heads and forming a kind 
of canopy to shade them from the sun. The 
commentators tell us that David, haring 
laid the foundations of the Temple of Jeru¬ 
salem, which was to be in lieu of the taber- 
naole of Moses, whon he died, loft it to be 
finished bv his son Solomon, who omployod 
the genii In the work; that Solomon, before 
the odifloo was quito oomploted, perceiving 
his ond drew nigh, bogged of Ood that his 
doath might be ooncoalou from tho genii till 
they had entirely finished it; that God there¬ 
fore so ordered it that Solomon died as he 
stood at his prayers, leaning on his staff, 
which supported the body in that posture a 
full year; and the genii, supposing him to be 
alive, continued their work during that term, 
at the expiration whereof, the temple being 
perfectly completed, a worm, which had 
gotten into the staff, ate it throngh, and the 
corpse fell to the ground and discovered the 
king's death. That after the space of forty 
days, which was the timo the image had been 
worshipped in his house, the devil flew away, 
and threw the signet into the sea: the signot 
was immediately swallowed by a fish, which 
being taken and given to Solomon, he found 
the ring in its belly, and, having by this 
means recovered the kingdom, took §akhr, 
and, tying a groat stone to his neck, threw 
him into the Lake of Tiberias. The Arab 
historians tell us that Solomon, having 
finished the Temple of Jerusalem, went in 
pilgrimage to Makkah, where having stayed 
as long as he pleased, he proceeded towards 
al-Yaman; and loaving Makkah in tho morn¬ 
ing he arrived by noon at $au f a’, and being 
extremely delighted with the country rested 


there; but wanting water to make the 
ablution, ho looked among the birds for the 
lapwing which found it for him. Some say 
that Bilqis, to try whether Solomon was a 
prophet or not, dreat the boys like girls and 
the girls like boys, and sent him in a casket 
a pearl not drilled and an onyx drilled with a 
crooked hole; and that Solomon distinguished 
the boys from the girls by tho different 
manner of their taking water, and ordered 
one worm to bore the pearl, and another to 
pass a thread through the onyx." 

SON. Arabic ibn (<$*1), pi. banu ; 
Heb. ten; walad (<*);), pi. atdad ; 

Heb. t o&ldd. The evidence 

T ▼ 

of a son in favour of his parents in a court of 
law is not admissible. A son cannot be the 
slave .of his father. A father can slay his 
son without punishment being inflicted upon 
him for the murder. 

According to the law of inheritance of both 
Sunni and Shi'ah, when there are several sons 
they divide the property of their deceased 
father equally, the eldest son being according 
to Shi 4 ah law, entitled to take possession of 
his father's sabre, Qor’in, signet-ring, and 
robes of honour. ( Personal Law , by Syed 
Ameer Ali, p. 74.) 

For the Muslim doctrine regarding the 
son-ship of Ohrist, refer to article jusus 

o HEIST. 

SORCERY. [MAGIC.] 

SOUL. There are two words used 

in tho Qur’an for tho soul of man, rib (jc^) 9 

Heb. rrn ruakh, *nd nafs (kr*)» 

* V V 

nephesh ; e.g .;— 

Sfirnh avli. 87: “ They will ask tboo of the 
spirit (rib). Say, the spirit prooeedeth at 
my Lord's command, but of knowledge only a 
little to you is given.” 

Surah iii. 24: 44 Bach soul (nafs) shall be 
paid what it has earned.” 

Muslim theologians do not distinguish be¬ 
tween the rub iiud nafs, but the philosophers 
do. Nafs seems to answor the Greek 

M soul or life,” human beings being distin¬ 
guished as an-nafsu 'n-kattgah, “the soul 
which speaks”; animals as an-nafsv V-faiV 
waniyuh, “ tho animal life ”; and vegetables 
as an-nqfsu 'n-nabatiyah ; whilst rib ox- 
pressos the Greek wyevpat M spirit.” Man 

thus forming a tripartite nature of ^ 

jism, “body”; nafs , “soul”; and^ 

rib, “ spirit n ; an idea whioh does not find 
expression in the Qur'in, but which is ex¬ 
pressed in the New Testament, 1 These, v. 
23: 14 And I pray God your whole spirit and 
soul , and body be preserved blameless until 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Ohrist.” This 
tripartite nature of man is used by Dr. 
Pfander, and other controversialists, as an 
illustration of the Trinity in Unity, [amir.] 

SPEAKING, [con v eesation.] 
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SPIDER, The. Arabic aWAnkabUt 

The title of the xxixth 
Sarah of the Qnr’&n, in the 40th Terse of 
which is giren the pareble of the spider: 
44 The likeness for those who take to them¬ 
selves gourd lens instead of God is the liko- 
ness of the spider who bnildeth her a house: 
But verily, frailest of all houses surely is tho 
house of the spider. Did they but know 
this!” 

SPIRIT. Arabic (c*t>). The word 

(pL arwah), translated ** spirit,” is the 
Arabic form corresponding to the Hebrew 

PTH rutiife. It occurs nineteen times In 

the Qur’&n:— 

1. SQratu 1-Bsqarah (U.), 81: “Wo 
strengthened him (Jesus) by tho Holy Spirit 
(Ruhu 'l-Qudus)” 

2. SQratu l-Baoarah (IL), 254: “Wo 
strengthened him (Jesus) by the Holy Spirit 

(Huhu n*Qndui). n 

& SQratu 'n-Nisi* (It.), 169: 44 The Masfh, 
Jesus, son of Mary, is only an apostle of God, 
and Ills Word whioh lie conveyed into Mary 
and a Spirit (proceeding) from Himself 
(Rubun min-huy* 

4. SQratu 1-Mii’dah (v.), 109: “When I 
strengthened thee (Jesus) with the Holy 
Spirit (/2 mAv 7* Qudus). 71 

5. SQratu 'n-Nabl (xvi.\ 2: 44 He will cause 
the angels to descend with the spirit (Rub) 
on whom He pleaseth among his servants, 
bidding them warn that there be no God but 
me." 

6 . SQratu ’n-Nabi (xvt), 104: “ The Holy 
Spirit (Rubu 7- Qtuhu) hath brought it (the 
Qur'ftn) down with truth from thy Lord." 

7. SQratu *l-Mi‘r*J (xviL), 87: 44 They will 
ask thee of the spirit. Say: The spirit (or- 
Rub) proceedeth at my Lord's command, out 
of knowledge only -a little to yon is given." 

8 . SQratu ’sh-SW&ir*' (xxvi), 198: “The 
faithful Spirit (ar-Rub *« H-Amin) hath- oomd 
down with it (the QuriinV" 

9. SQratu 7-Mu'min (xL), 15: 44 He sendeth 
forth tho Spirit (ar-Rub) at His own bohest 
on whomsoever of His servants Ho pleaseth." 

10. SQratu 7-MuJldilah (lviiL), 28: 44 On 
the hearts of these (the faithful) hath God 
graven the Faith, and with a spirit (pro¬ 
ceeding from Himself (Rubun mtn-ku) hath 
Me strengthened them." 

11. SQratu 1-Ma‘irij (lxx.), 4: “ The angels 
and the Spirit (ar-Rif) ascend to Him m a 
day, whose length is fifty thousand years." 

12. SQratu 7-Qadr (xcviL), 4: “Therein 
descend the angels and the Spirit (ar-Rub) 
by permission of their Lord for every 
matter." 

18. SQratu 'sh-Shfirfc (xlii), 52: 44 Thus 
have we sent the Spirit ( ar-Rub ) to thee 
with a revelation, by our oommand." 

14. SQratu Maryam (xix.), 17: “And we 
sent our spirit (Ruba-na) to her, Mary t and 
he took before her the form of a perfect man." 

15. SQratu 1-AmbiyQ' (xxi.), 91: 44 Into 
whom (Mary) we breathod of our Spirit 
(min JMi-nd).” 
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16. SQratu 't-Tabxim (lxvl), 12: “Into 
whose womb (*.«. Mary’s) wo breathed of our 
Spirit (mm ifttys-aa)." 

17. SQratu ’a-Sajdah (xxxiL), 8 r “And 
breathed of His Spirit (mm Rubi-hi) into 
him (Adam)." 

18. SQratu *l-ljijr (xv.), 29: 14 And whon I 
shall have finished him (Adam) and breathed 
of my Spirit (min Rubt) into him." 

19. SQratu $4d (xxxviit), 72: “ And when 
I have formed him (Adam) and breathed of 
my Spirit (ntin-Riibi) into him." 

Of the above quotations, all Muslim com¬ 
mentators are agreed in applying Nos. 1,2, 
4, 5, 6 , 8 , Hi 12 , 14, to the angel Gabriel; 
Nos. 8,15,16, are said to be Jos us, the Ribu 
TfdA, or “Spirit of God"; Nos. 17, 18, 19, 
the /?££, or “ Life," given to Adam; Nos. 9, 
18, 4 * the Spirit of Prophooy No. 10 is held 
to mean God's grace and strength. With re¬ 
ference to No. 7, there is somo discussion. The 
Khalifah 4 Al! is related to have safd that 
it was an angel with 7,000 mouths, in each 
mouth, thore being 7,000 tongues, which un¬ 
ceasingly praised God. Ibn ‘Abbas held that 
It meant tho angel Gabriol. MuJQhid, that 
it meant bolngs of anothor world. 

The Commentators sl-Kamtl&n say tho 
Jews oame and asked Muhammad regarding 
the spirit of man, and the Prophet replied, 
44 The Spirit proceedeth at my Lord's com¬ 
mand, but of Knowledge only a little to you 
is given," from which it is evident that it is 
impossible for the finite mind to understand 
the nature of a spirit. 

The philosophical bearings of the question 
are fully discussed, from an Oriental stand¬ 
point in the Kashshafu ^tilahati ' l-Funun , A 
Dictionary of Technical Term used in the 
Sciences of the Mussulmans , edited by W. 
Nassau Lees, LL.D., 1862, vol. L p. 541; also 
In the Sharbu %Mau)dqif p. 582. 

Muhammadan writers hold very conflicting 
views regarding the state of the soul or 
spirit after death. All agree that the Angel 
of Death (Malaku V-lfauf), separates the 
human soul from the body at the time of 
death, and that he performs his offloe with 
ease and gentlonoss towards the good, and 
with force and violenoe towards the wicked, 
a view whioh they establish on the testimony 
of the Qur'in, SQrah lxxix. 1, where the 
Prophet swears by “ those who tear out vio¬ 
lently and those who gently release." After 
death the spirits enter a state called al- 
Barta kh. or the Interval between death and tho 
Resurrection, the *A<£ip of the New Testa¬ 
ment The souls of the faithful are said to 
be divided into three classes: ( 1 ) those of 
the Prophets who are admitted into Paradise 
immediately after death; ( 2 ) those of the 
martyrs wno, according to a tradition of Mu¬ 
hammad, rest in the crops of green birds, 
which eat the fruits and drink of the waters 
of Paradise; those of all other believers, con¬ 
cerning the state of whose souls before the 
Resurrection there is great diversity of 
opinion. Some say they stay near the graves, 
eithor for a period of only seven days, or, 
aooording to others, until tho Day of Reeur- 
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roction. In proof of thia, they quo to tho 
example of MubammAd, who alwaya saluted 
the spirits of the departed when passing a 
grate-yard. Others say, all the departed 
spirits of the faithful are in the lowest 
beaten with Adam, because tho Prophet de¬ 
clared he saw them there in his pretended 
ascent to beaten, [mpbaj.] Whilst others 
say the departed spirits dwell in the forms of 
white birds under the throno of God (which 
is a Jewish tradition). 

Al-Baiy&wi says the souls of the wicked 
are carried down to a pit in hell called Sijjln 
[sluin']; and there is a tradition to the 
effect that Muhammad said the spirits of the 
wicked are tormented until the Day of Resur¬ 
rection, when they are produced with their 
bodies for judgment. 

The author of the Sharfru ’ l-Mawaqif (p. 
688 ), says that some Muslim philosophers 
state that after death the spirit of man will 
either be in i state of enlightenment or of 
ignoranoe. Those who are in a state of igno¬ 
rance will go on from worse to worse, and 
those who are in a state of enlightenment 
will only suffer so far as they hare eon- 
■ tracted qualities of an undesirable character 
when in the body, but they will gradually 
improve until they arrive At a stAte of per¬ 
fect enjoyment. This view, howover, is not 
one whioh is tenable with the views pro¬ 


pounded by the Qur'&n, in which there are 
very decided notions regarding tho future 
state of heaven and hell, [soul.] 

SPITTING. According to the 

Traditions, Muslims must spit on tho left 
Bide, and cover it ovqr with earth. Spitting 
in mosques is forbidden. (See ‘Abdu ’1-Haqq's 
Commentary on the Mithkat , vol. i. p. 296.) 

Mul>ammad said t “ Spit not In front, for 
you aro in God's presence. Spit not on the 
right hand, for there standeth the angel who 
recordeth your good actions. n 

SPOILS, The* Arabic aUAnfdl 
The title of the vmth 
Surah of the Qur’&n, in which are given in¬ 
structions regarding the division of the spoils 
taken at tho battle of Badr, a dispute having 
arisen between the young men who had fought 
and the old men who had stayed under the 
ensigns; the former insisting they ought to 
have tho whole, and the latter thal they 
deserved a share, [fluhimul] 

STANDARDS. Arabic ‘a lam (^), 

pL a‘/aw. Regarding the standards used by 
Muhammad, there are the following tradi¬ 
tions :— 

Jabir says: 11 The Prophet earn# into Mak- 
kah with a white standard." 



MUHAMMADAN STANDARDS. (A. F. Hole,) 


1. Muslim Standard of Central Asian Tribes, 
t. Standard of the Turkish Empire. 

3. Standard of the Empire of Morocoo. 


4. Horse-tail Standard of Modern Turks 

5. Standard of Egypt. 

6. Standard of Persia. 
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Ibn 'Abba* says: " The Prophet had two - 
standards, a large blaok one and a small 
white one.* 

Al-Bari' ibn ‘Azib says: "The standard, 

I remember, was a square one, and blaek 
spotted with divers colours.* 1 

In the struggle between the ShT'ahs and 
the Sunnis, tho Patimides adopted green <■ 
the colour of their standard, whilst the Barn 
Umaiyah assumed white for theirs. 

In Central Asia, the ordinary Muslim 
standards are either blaok or green, and are 
triangular. Tho sign of the oresoent, m it 
appears on Turkish standards, was adopted 
after the taking of Byzantium; for, long Wore 
the conquest of Constantinople, the orescent 
had been used in the city for an emblem of 
sovereignty, as may be seen from the medals 
struck in honour of Augustus and Trajan. 
[OXKSOBNT.] 

There is a standard still preserved at Con¬ 
stantinople amongst the anoient relies, and 
oalled as-Sinjaqu * *h-thar\f\ which is held to 



MtJHAXKAM STANDARDS. 


be a most sacred emblem, and is onlv pro¬ 
duced on very apodal occasions. It is said 
to be tho anoiont standard of the Prophet. 

A modern writer, describing this flag, says: 
“ It is made of four layers of silk, the top¬ 
most of which is green, thoso below being 
composed of cloth, embroidored with gold. 
Its entire length is twelve feet, and from it 
is suspended the fignre of a human uand, 
which olasps a copy of tho Qur*&n, transcribed 
by the Klptlffsh 'Ofliniln. In times of ponce, 
the bhnner of tho Prophet Is kopt in a 
chamber appropriated to tho purpose, along 
with the cfothos, tooth, the venerable looks, 
the stirrups, and the bow of the Prophet.** 

In tho Muhorram, when the martyrdom of 
al-Has&n and al-Hosain is celebrated, nume¬ 
rous standards are carried about in the pro¬ 
cession. 

The origin of the'horse-tail standard borne 
by modern Turks, appears to have been from 
the people bearing the horse-tail as a distinc- 
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Uon of rank, the two ranks of pashas being 
distinguished respectively by two and three 
tails, and a further distinction of rank being 
marked by the elevation of one of the tails 
above the others. 



VUHARRAM STANDARD. 

According to the Traditions, the Mahdi, in 
the Last Days, will appear from the direction 
of Khoroa&n with blaok onalgns, and thoro 
seems to be evory roason to regard the black 
standard as the primitive ensign of Is Urn, 
although the Wanh&bin have generally car¬ 
ried green standards. 

STATUES, [soulptum.] 

STONING TO DEATH. Arabic 
rajm (^;). In Muslim law, the 
punishment of lapidation is ‘only inflieted for 
adultery. (Under the Jewish law Idolaters 
and bearers of false witness were also 
stoned.) It is founded, not upon the Qur*ta, 
where the only punishment -awarded is one 
hundred stripes (Sflrah xxiv. 2), but upon 
tho Traditions ( Mishkat , book xv. oh. I), 
where Muhammad is related to have said, 
" Verily God hath ordained for a man or 
woman not married one hundred lashes and 
expulsion from thotr town one year, and for 
a man or woman having bocn mairiod one 
hundred lashos and stoning.** 'Abdu *1-Haqq 
says the hundred lashes, in addition to tho 
stoning, is abrogated by the express example 
of the Prophet, who ordered stoning only; 
for 'Abdu r ll&h ibn 'Umar relates the fol¬ 
lowing tradition:— 

"A Jew came to the Prophet and said, 
' A man and woman of ours have committed 
adultery.* And the Prophet said, ' What do 
you meet with in the Book of Moses in the 
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matter of atoning f * The Jew said, 1 We do 
not find stoning in the Bible, bnt we disgraoe 
adulterers and whip them.' Then 'Abdu 
Hth ibn Saltm, who was a learned man of 
the Jews, and had embraced Ialftm, said, 
* Yeu lie, 0 Jewish tribe 1 verily the order 
for stoning is in the Book of Moses.' Then 
the book was brought, and opened; and a 
Jew pat his hand upon the revelation for 
stoning, and read the one above and below 
it; and 1 Abdn 11th said, ‘ Lift up your hand.' 
And he did so, and behold the revelation for 
stoning was produced in the book, and the 
Jews said, “Abdu 11th spoke true, O Mu¬ 
hammad! the stoning revelation is in the 
Book of Moses.' Then the Prophet ordered 
both the man and woman to be stoned." 
(Miihkdt , book zv. ch. I.) 

The author of the Itidayah (vol ii. p. 0) 
givos the following instructions as to the 
oorroot way of oarrying out the sontouoe:— 

" It is neoassary, when a whoremonger is 
to be stoned to death, that he should be 
carried to some barren place void of houses 
or cultivation, and It is requisite that the 
atoning be executed—first by the witnesses, 
and after them by the Imim or Qfcff, and 
after those by the rest of the bystanders, 
because It is so recorded from 'All, and also 
because in the circumstance of the execu¬ 
tion being began by the witnesses there is a 

C recaution, since a person may be very bold 
i delivering his eviaenoe against a criminal, 
but afterwards, when diroctod himself to 
commence the infliotion of that punishment 
which is a oonseauenoe of it, may from com¬ 
punction retract nis testimony; thus, causing 
the witnesses to begin the punishment may 
be a moans of entire!? proventing it. Ash- 
Shftfl'i has said that the witnossos beginning 
the punishment is not a requisite, in a case 
of lapidation, any more than in a case of 
soouiging. To this our dcolors roply that 
reasoning upon a case of lapidation from a 
case of scourging is supposing an analogy 
between things which are essentially dif¬ 
ferent, because all persons are not acquainted 
with the proper method of inflicting flagella¬ 
tion, and hence, if a witness thus ignorant 
were to attempt, it might prove fatal to the 
sufferer, and he would die where death is not 
his due, oontrery to a ease of lapidation, as 
that is of a destructive nature, and what 
every person is equally capable of executing, 
wherefore if the witnesses shrink back from 
the commencement of lapidation the punish¬ 
ment drops, because their reluctance argues 
their retraction. 

"In the same manner punishment is re¬ 
mitted when the witnesses happen to die, or 
to disappear, as in this case the condition, 
namely, the commencement of it by the 
witnesses, is defeated. This is when the 
whoredom is establishod upon the testimony 
of witnesses: but when it is established 
upon the confession of the offender, it is then 
requisite that the lapidation be executed, 
first by the Imam or the QMi, *nd after 
them by the rest of the multitude, because 
it is eo recorded from 'Alt. Moreover, the 


Prophet threw a small stone like a bean at 
Qhamdiyah who had confessed whoredom. 
When a woman is to be stoned, a hole or 
excavation should be dug to reoeiTe her, as 
deep as her waist, because the Prophet 
ordered such a hole to be dug for Qhamdiyah 
before mentioned, and 'All also ordered a 
hole to bo dug for Shuraha HamdiinL It 
is, however, immaterial whether a hole be 
dug or not, because the Prophet did not issue 
any particular ordinance respecting this, and 
the nakedness of a woman is sufficiently 
oovered by her garments; but yet it is 
laudable to dig a hole for her, as decency is 
thus most effectually preserved. There is 
no manner of necessity to dig a hole for a 
man, because the prophet did not so in the 
case of Ma'ix. And observe, it is not lawful 
to bind a person In ordor to execute punish- 
mout upou him In this oase, unless it appears 
that it oanuot otherwise be inflictod. 

"The corpse of a person exoouted by 
lapidation for whoredom is entitled to the 
usual ablutions, and to all other funeral cere¬ 
monies, because of the declaration of the 
Prophet with respect to Ma'ix. ' Do by the 
body as ye do by those of other believers *; 
and also, because the offender thus put to 
death is slain in vindication of the laws of 
God, wherefore ablution is not refused, as 
in the oase of one put to doath by a sentence 
of retaliation; moroove the Prophet allowed 
the prayers for the dead to Qhamdiyah, after 
lapidation.” (7/iddyaA, book ii. p. 9.) 

This punishment of lapidation for adultery 
has booome almost obsolete in modern times; 
even in Bukhirah, where the institutes of 
Muhammad are supposed to be most strictly 
observed, it is uot Inflicted. 

SUBHAH (A*.-). The rosary of 
ninoty-niue bonds. [Rosier.] 

8UBIIAN (yW*). [tabiiiu.] 
SUBHANA ’LLAHI (aU\ 0 W-). 

" Holiness be to God! ** An ejaculation whioh 
is called the Ta$b)h- It occurs in the litur¬ 
gical prayer, and is used as an ejaculation of 
surprise or fear, [taabih.] 

9 OF AH Banti Sufah. An 

ancient tribe of Arabia. The descendants of 
Tibi^ha and Elyas (Muir, vol i. p. exeix.) 

§OFl more correctly 

$ufiy. (The Persian form of the plural 
being QVfrIj* $ufiydn.) A man of the people 

called AfJym Sufiyah, who profess the mystic 
principles of Ta$awwuf. There is consi¬ 
derable discussion as to the origin of this word. 
It is said to be derived (1) from the Arabio 
SuJ\ “ wool," on account of the woollen dress 
worn by Eastern ascetics; (2) or from the 
Arabic " purity," with reference to the 
effort to attain to metaphysical purity (which 
is scarcely probable); (8) or from the Greek 
ao<f>(at "wisdom"; (4) or, according to the 
G hi yam 'l-Luyhat, it is derived from the 
fyu/ah, the namo of a tribe of Arabs who in 
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the “ time of ignoranoe," separated themselves 
from the world, and engaged themselves 
exclusively in the service of the Makkah 
Temple. 

It might at first sight appear almost an 
impossibility for mysticism to engraft itself 
upon the legal system of the Qur'in, and 
the Abidls, with the detailed ritual and cold 
formality, which are so strikingly exemplified 
in Is Urn; but it 'Would appear that from the 
very days of Muhammad, there have been 
always those who, whilst they oalled them¬ 
selves Muslims, set aside the literal meaning of 
the words 6i Muhammad for a supposed mystio 
or spiritual interpretation, and it is generally 
admitted by $fifis that one of the great 
founders of their* system, as found in Islim, 
was the adopted son and son-in-law of ihs 
Prophet, ‘All Ibn Abf’T*lib. The gflffs 
themselves admit that their religious system 
has always existed in the world, prior to the 
mission of Muhammad, and the unprejudiced 
student of their system will observe that 
Tatawwuf, or $QfIlsm, is but a Muslim 
adaptation of the Vedinta school of Hindu 
philosophers, and, which also we find in the 
writings of the old aoadomlos of Greooo, and 
Sir William Jones thought Plato learned from 
the sages of the East. 

y ' The Stiffs are divided into innumerable 

I sects, which find expression in the numerous 
f religious orders of Darweshes or Faqirs 
| [faqiu] ; but although they differ in name 

and in some of their customs, as dress, 

II meditations and reeitations, they are sll 
V agreed hi their principal tenets, x particularly 

those which ineuleate the absolute necessity 
of blind submission to a‘ mnrthid. or inspired 
guide. It is generally admlttoa that, quite 
irrespective of minor sects, the $fifis are 
divided into those who olaim to fee only the 
/AdwiyoA, or inspired of God, and those who 
assert that they are Ittikmdlyah, or unionist 
• with God. 


/. The Doctrine of the Sifts. 

The following is a succinct account of the 
dootrines of the $fifls:— 

1. God only exists. He in all things, and 
all things in Hhn. 

2. AU visible and invisible beings are an 
emanation from Him, and are not really 
distinct from Him. 

8. Religions are matters of indiffotenoe: 
they however serve as leading to realities. 
89ms for this purpose are more advantageous 
than others, among which is &1-Islim, of 
which 9&flism is the true philosophy. 

4. There does not really exist any dif¬ 
ference between good and evil, for all is 
reduced to Unity, and God is the real Author 
of the acts of mankind. 

5. It is God who fixes the will of man: 
man therefore is not free in his actions. 

6. The soul existed before the body, and 
is confined within the latter as in a cage. 
Death, therefore, should be tbe object of the 
wishes of the QQfi, for it is then that he 
returns to the bosom of Divinity. 

7. It is by this metempsychosis that souls 
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which have not fulfilled their destination here 
helow are purified and become worthy of re* 
union with God. 

8. Without the grace of God, which the 
Stiffs call Faynzanu f Uih , or Fnzlu \lldh , no 
one can attain to this spiritual union, but 
this, they assort, oan be obtained by fervently 
asking for it. 

9. The principal occupation of the 8&ff, 
whilst In the body, is meditation on the 
utakdaniyak or Unity of God, tho remem¬ 
brance of God’s names [zntfr], *°d the pro¬ 
gressive advancement in the 7’orieoA, or 
journey of life, so as to attain unification 
with God. 


II The Sufi Journey. 

Human life is likened to a journey (safar), 
and* the seeker after God to a traveller 
( salik ). 

The great business of the traveller is to 
exert himself and strive to attain that perfect 
knowledge (mtfrifak ) of God which is dif¬ 
fused through all things, for the Soul of man 
is an exile from its Creator, and human 
existence is its period of banishment. The 
solo object of gfiffimn is to load the wan* 
dering soul onward, stage by stage, until It 
reaches the desired goal—perfect union with 
tho Divine Being. 

The natural state of every human being is 
humanity (ndiuf), in which state tbe disciple 
must observe the Law (•hmrVeh ); bnt as this 
is the lowest form of spiritual existence, the 
performance of the journey is enjoined upon 
evenr searcher after true knowledge. 

The various stages ( manaxil) are differently 
described by §fifi writers, but amongst those 
of India (and, according to Malcolm, of Persia 
also,) tho following is the usual journey:— 

The first stage, as we have already re¬ 
marked, is humanity (nusit), in which the 
disciple must live according to the Law 
(sAarfaA), and observe ail the rites, customs, 
and precepts of his religion. The second is 
the nature of angels (malakitY for which 
there is the pathway of purity. (fariqaAl 
The third is the possession of power (Jmbrit). 
for which thero is knowledge (mu'rifaA ); ana 
the fourth is extinction (/«*«’) (i.s. absorp¬ 
tion into the Deity), for which there is Truth 
(hfuftqak). 

The following more extended iourney is 
marked out for the traveller by a $ftfi 
writer, 4 Axis ibn Muhammad Nafasi, in a 
book called al-Maqiadu 7 -Aq$a, or the n Re¬ 
motest'Aim,” which has been rendered into 
English by the lamented Professor Palmer 
(Oriental Mysticism , Cambridge, 1867):— 

When a man possessing the necessary re¬ 
quirements of fully-developed reasoning 
powers turns to them for a resolution of bis 
doubts and uncertainties concerning the rmal 
nature of the Godhead, he is oalled a fd/16, 
44 a searcher after God.” 

If he manifest a further inclination to 
prosecute his inquiry according to their 
system, he is called a murid, or 44 one who 
inolines." 

Placing himself then under the spiritual 

77 
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instruction of some eminent loader of the 
sect, he is fairly started upon his journey 
and becomes a tilth, or “ traroller," whose 
whole business in life is devotion, to the 
end that he may ultimately arrive at the 
knowledge of God. 

1. Hore he is exhorted to serve God, as 

the first step towards a knowledge of Him. 
This is the first stage of his jorrney, and is 
oallod *ubudiyah or “service." 

2. When in answer to his prayers the 
Divine influence or attraction has developed 
his inclination into the love of Qod, he is 
said to have reached the stage called *Ishq 
(^jJLc) or “ love." 

8. This Divine Love, expelling all worldly 
desires from his koart, leads him to the next 
stage, which is xuhd (.'Aj), or “ seclusion." 

4. Occupying himself henceforward with 
contemplations and investigation* of meta¬ 
physical theories concerning the nature, 
attributes, and works of God, he reaches 
nforifuh (£jyt*), or “ knowledge." 

6. This assiduous contemplation of start¬ 
ling metaphysical theories ia exceedingly 
attractive to an oriental mind, and net 
unfrequAntly produces a state of mental 
oxcltement. Such eostatio state is con¬ 
sidered a sure prognostication of direct 
illumination of the heart by God, and con¬ 
stitutes the next' stage, called wajd 

or 44 ecstasy." 

0. During this stage he is supposed to 
receive a revelation of the true nature of 
the Godhead, and to have reached the stage 
called baqiquh (Jkjju), or “ truth.” 

7. He then proceeds to the stage of *.,agl 

( or ** U1 “ 011 God.” 

9. Further than this he cannot go, but 
pursues his habit of self-denial and con¬ 
templation until. his death, whioh is lookod 
upon as fanff (»Li), “ total absorption into 
the Deity, extinction." 

To develop this quasi “ spiritual life " the 
$flfl leaders have invented various forms of 
devotion oalled gikr (jft), or “ recitations." 

These dcoentric exercises have generally 
attracted the notice of travellers in the East, 
and have been described by Lane, Vamblry, 
Burton, and other Orientalists. For an ac¬ 
count of these ceremonies of &iX*r the reader 
is referred to the article under that head, 
[ni*.] 

III. The Perfect Man in Sufi Spiritualism. 

The late Professor E. H. Palmer of Cam¬ 
bridge has in his Oriental Mysticism, com¬ 
piled from native sources, given a very 
correct idea of what may be considered the 
spiritual aide of Muhammadanism, as ex¬ 
pressed in the teaohing of Muslim ^ufis. 

44 The perfect man is ho' who has fully 
comprehended the Law, the Doctrino, and 
the Truth; or, in other words, he who is 
endued with four things in perfection, via 1. 
Good words; 2. Good deeds; 8. Good prin¬ 
ciples ; 4. The sciences. It is the business of 


the Traveller to provide himself with these 
things in perfection, and by so doing he will 
provide himself with perfection. 

“ The Perfect Man has had various other- 
names assigned to him, a*l equally applicable, 
via Elder, Leader, Guido, Inspired Teacher, 
Wise, Virtfious, Perfect, Perfeoter, Beacon 
and Mirror of the world, Powerful Antidote, 
Mighty Elixir, 'Isa (Jesus) the Raiser of the 
Dead, Khisar the Disooverer of tho Water of 
Life, and Solomon who know the language of 
Birds. ^ * 

44 The Universe has been likened to a 
single person, of whom the Perfect Man is 
the Soul; and again, to a tree, of which man¬ 
kind is the fruit, and the Perfect Man the 
pith and essence. Nothing is. hidden from the 
Perfeot Man; for after arriving at the know¬ 
ledge of God, he has attained to that of the 
nature and properties of material objects, and 
can henceforth find no better employment 
than acting mercifully towards mankind. 
Now there is no mercy better than to devote 
onoself to the perfection and improvement of 
others, both by precept and example. Thus 
the Prophet is called in the Goran * a mercy 
to the Universe/ (Gor. cap. 21 , r. 107.) But 
with all his perfection the Perfeot Man oan- 
oot compass his desires, but passes his life in 
consistent and unavoidable self-denial: he is 
perfeot in knowledge and principle, but im¬ 
perfect in faculty and power, 

“ There have indeed been Perfect Men pos¬ 
sessed of power | suoh power as that which 
resides in kings and rulers; yet a careful 
consideration of the poor extent of man's 
capacities will shew that his weakness is pre¬ 
ferable to his power, his want of faculty pis- 
ferable to his possession of it. Prophets and 
saints, kings and sultans, have desired many 
things, and failed to obtain them; they have 
wished to avoid many things, and have had 
thorn forced upon them. Mankind is made 
up of the Perfect and the Imperfect, of the 
Wise and the Foolish, of Kings and Subjects, 
but all are alike woak and helpless, all pass 
their lives in a manner oontrary to their de¬ 
sires ; this the Perfect Man reoognises and 
acts upon, ahd, knowing that nothing 
better for man than renunciation, forsakes all 
and becomes free and at leisure. As before 
he renounced wealth and dignity, so now he 
foregoes eldership and teacnership, esteem¬ 
ing freedom and rest, above everything: the 
faot is, that though the motive alleged for 
education and care of others is a feeling of 
compassion and a regard for discipline, yet 
the real instigation is the love of dignity: as 
the Prophet says , 4 The last thing that is re¬ 
moved from the chiefs of the righteous is 
love of dignity.' I have said that the Perfect 
Man should be endued with four things in 
perfection: how tho Perfectly Free Man 
should have four additional oharaoteristies, 
vis. renunciation, retirement, contentment, and 
leisure. Ho who has the first four is vir¬ 
tuous, but not free: he who has the whole 
eight is perfect, liberal, virtuous, and free. 
Furthermore, there are two grades of the 
Perfectly Free—those who have renounced 
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wealt and dignity only, and those who hare 
forlher renounced eldership and teaohorship, 
thus beoominff free and at leisure. Theso 
arahiaro subdivided into two classes; those 
who, after denunciation, retirement and con¬ 
tentment make cjioioe of obscurity, and those 
who, after renunciation, make choioe of sub¬ 
mission contemplation, and resignation; but 
tho object of both is the same. Somft writers 
assert that freedom And leisure consists in 
the former course, while Others maintain that 
it is only to be found in the latter. 

44 Those who make ohoice of obscurity are 
actuated by the knowledge that annoyanoe 
and distraction of thought are the invariable 
concomitant* of society ; they therefore avoid 
receiving visits and presents, and fear them 
as they wonld venomous beasts. The other 
olaes, who adopt submission, resignation and 
contemplation, do so booanse they perceive 
that mankind for the most part are Ignorant 
of what is good for them, being dissatisfied 
with what is beneficial, and delighted with 
circumstances that are harmful to them ; as 
the Ooran eats, 4 Perchance ya may dislike 
what is good for yon, and like what is hurt¬ 
ful to you.’ (Oor. cap. 2, V. 218.) For this 
reason they retire from society equally with 
the other oliass, caring little what the world 
may think of them. 

44 Fellowship has many qualities and effects 
both of good and evil Tho fellowship of the 
wise is the only thing that can oonduot the 
Traveller safely to the Goal; therefore all 
the submission, earnestness, and discipline 
that have been hitherto inculcated are merely 
In order to bender him worthy of such fellow¬ 
ship. Provided he havo the eapaeity, a 
single dap, nay, a slnglo hour, in tho sooloty 
of the wise, tends more to his improvement 
than years of self-discipline without it. 
4 Verily one day with thy Lord is better than 
a thousand years.* (Oor cap. 22, v. 4fi.) 

44 It Is, howsver, possible to frequent the 
society of the wise without receiving any 
benefit therefrom, but this must proceed 
either from want of capacity or want of will. 
In order then to avoid such a result, the 
8ufis have laid down the following rules for 
the conduct of the diaoipM when in the pre¬ 
tence of his teachefs. 

44 Hear, attend, but speak little 

44 Never answer a questicu not addressed 
to yon; but if asked’, answer promptly 
and concisely, never feeling ashamed to say, 
4 1 know not.’ 

44 Do not dispute for disputation's sake. 

44 Nevor boast before your elders. 

44 Never seek the highest place, nor even 
aooept it if it be offered to you. 

14 Do not be over-ceremonious, for this 
will compel *yoor elders to act in the same 
manner towards yon, and give them need¬ 
less annoyance. 

41 Observe in all oases the etiquette ap¬ 
propriate to the time, place, and persons 
present. 

44 In indifferent matters, that is, matters 
involving no breach of duty by their omis- 
lion or eomxhiision, conform to the practice 


and wishes of those with whom yon are 
associating. 

44 Do not make a practice of anything 
whioh is not either a duty or ealoulated to 
increase the comfort of your associates; 
otherwise It will beoomo an idol to you; 
and it is incumbent on every one to break 
his Idols and renounce his habits.” 

IV: Renunciation. 

44 This leads ns to the subject of Renuncia¬ 
tion, whioh is of two kinds, external and in¬ 
ternal The former is the renunciation of 
worldly wealth; the latter, the renunoiation 
of worldly desires. Everything that hinders 
09 veils the Traveller's path must, be re¬ 
nounced, whether it relate to this world or 
the next. Woalth and dignity are great hin¬ 
drances ; but too muoh praying and fasting 
are often hindrances too. The one is a shroud 
of darkness, the other a Toil of light Tho 
Traveller must renounoe idolatry, if he desire 
to reaoh the Goal, and everything that bars 
his progress is an idol. All men have Some 
idol, which they worship; with onS it is 
wealth and dignity, with another overmuch 
prayer and fasting. If a man sit always upon 
his prayer-carpet, his prayer-carpet becomes 
his idol And so on with a great number of 
instances. 

41 Renunciation must not be performed 
without the advioe and permission of an 
elder. It should be the renunciation of 
trifles, not of neCessarios, such as food, cloth¬ 
ing, and dwelling-place, whioh are indispens¬ 
able to man; for withont them he would be 
obliged to rely on the aid of others, and this 
would begot avarice, whioh is 4 the mother of 
vioe.’ The ronunolation of neoossarlos produces 
as corrupting an infiuenoo upon the mind as the 
possession of too muoh wealth. The greatest 
of blessings is to 'have a sufficiency, but to 
over-step this limit is to gain nought bat 
additional trouble. 

44 Renunciation (s the praotioe of thoae who 
know God, and the oharaoteristio mark of 
the wise. Every individual fancies that he 
alone possesses this knowledge, but know¬ 
ledge is an attribute of tho mind, and there 
is no approach from unaided sense to the at¬ 
tributes of the mind, by which we can dis¬ 
cover who is, or who is not, possessed of this 
knowledge. Qualities however are the sources 
of lotion • therefore a man's praotiea is an 
infallibla indication of the qualities he pos¬ 
sesses ;. if, for instance, a man asserts that he 
is a baker, a carpenter, or a blacksmith, we 
can judge at ones if he possesses skill in 
those crafts by the perfection of his handi¬ 
work. In a word, theory is internal, and 
practice external, the presence of the prac¬ 
tice, therefore, is \ proof that the theory too 
is there. 

44 Renunciation is necessary to the real con¬ 
fession of faith; for the formula 4 There is no 
God but God,’ involves two things, negation 
and proof. Negation is the renunciation of 
other Gods, ana proof is the knowledge of 
God. Wealth and dignity have lod many 
from the right path, they are the gods the 
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poopU worship; if then yon see that one has 
renounced theso, you may be sure that he 
has expelled the Ioyc of this world from his 
heart, and completed the negation; and who¬ 
soever has attained to the knowledge of Ood 
has completed the proofs. This is really con¬ 
fessing that 4 there is no Qod but God '; and 
he who has not attained to the knowledge of 
God, has never really repea tod the confession 
of faith. Early prejudices are a groat stnm- 
b ling-block to many people; for the drat 
principles of Monotheism are contained in the 
words of the Hadfs: * Every one is bom' with 
a disposition Tfor the true faith], but his 
parents make him a Jew, a Christian, or a 
Magisn. 1 The Unitarians also say, that the 
real confession of faith -oousjsts In negation 
and proofj but thoy oxpiaiti negation by re¬ 
nunciation of self, and proof by acknowledg¬ 
ment of God. 

41 Thus, According to the Sufis, confession 
of faith, prayer and fasting contain two dis¬ 
tinct features, namely, form and truth; the 
former being entirely inefficacious without 
the latter. Renunciation and the knowledge 
of God are like a tree; the knowledge of God 
is the root, renunciation the.branches, and all 
good principles and qualities are the fruit. 
To sum up, the lesson to be learnt is that in 
repeating the formula the Traveller must ac¬ 
knowledge in his heart that God only always 
was, God only always will be. This world and 
tho next, nay, the very existence of the Tra¬ 
veller, may vanish, but God alone remains. 
This is the true confession of faith; and al¬ 
though the Traveller before was blind, the 
momeqt he is assured of this his eyes are 
openod, and ho seeth. 


V. Helps to Devotion. 

“ The Sulls hold that thoro- arc throe aids 
ltoooHHury to conduct tho Traveller on his 
pulh. 

“1. Attraction ( injiiah ; 2. De¬ 

votion Qibadah SjLc] ; 3. Elevation Quruj 

ej/0- 

44 Attraction is the act of God, who draws 
man towards Himself. Man sets his face to¬ 
wards this world, and is entangled in the love 
of wealth and dignity, until the grace of God 
steps in and turns his heart towards God. 
The tendency proceeding from God is oalled 
Attraction ; that which proceeds from man is 
called Inclination, Desire and Love. A* the 
inclination increases, its name changes, and it 
causes the Traveller to renounce everything 
else beooming a iCiblah, to set his face to¬ 
wards Godj when it has become his Kiblah, 
and made him forget everything but God, it 
is devoloped into Love, [qiblah.] 

44 Most men when they have attained this 
stage aro content to pass thoir lives therein, 
and leave the world without making further 
progress. Such a person the Sufis call 
Attracted mcyzuO '), 

44 Others, however, proceed from this to 
self-examination, and pass tho rest of their 
lives in devotion. They are then oalled De¬ 
voutly Attraoted lAajxub-i- 


Satik). If devotion be first practised, and the 
attraction of God then step in, suoh a person 
is called an Attracted Devotee ^ ttML* 

Salik-ymajzub ). If he practise and complete 
devotion, but is not influenced by the at¬ 
traction of God, he is called a Devotee (toUk* 

Sdlik\ 

44 Sheikh Shoh£b-pddfn, in his work entitled 
'Awarif al Ma'drif says that an elder or 
teoqhor should be seleoted from the second 
class' alopo: for although many may be esti¬ 
mable and righteous, it is but few wl\o are 
fit for suoh offices, or for the education of 
disciples. 

44 Devotion is the'prosecution of |he Jour¬ 
ney, and that in two ways, to God and in 
God. The first, the Sufis say, has a limit; 
tho second is boundless; tho Journey to God 
is oompleted when the Traveller has attainod 
to the knowledge of. Qod; and then com¬ 
mences the journey fn God, which has for its 
object. the knowledge of the Nature and 
Attributes of God, a task which they confess 
is not to be accomplished in .so short a space 
as the lifetime of man. 


The knowledge wisest men have shared 
Of Thy great power apd Thea 
Is less, when with Thyrfelf compared, 
Than one drop in a sea. 

44 The Unitarians maintain that the journey 
to God is oompleted when the Traveller has 
acknowledged that there is no existence save 
that of God ; the JoUmev in Qod they explain 
to bo a subsequent inquiry into the mysteries 
of nature. 

44 The term Elevation or Asoent 
'uruj) is almost synonymons with Progress. 


VI. I he Intellectual and Spiritual Development 

of Alan. 

44 Every aulmal possesses a vegetative 
spirit,, a 1 hi rig spirit, and an inetinoUvo 
spirit; but man has an additional inheritance, 
namely the Spirit of Humanity. Now this 
was breathod by God into man directly from 
Himself, and is therefore of the same cha¬ 
racter as the Primal Element: 1 And when I 
have fashioned him and breathed My si pint 
intp him.* (Cor. cap, 15. v. 29.) The Sufis 
do not interpret this of the Life, bnt of the 
Spirit of Humanity, and say that it is fre¬ 
quently not attained until a* late period of 
life, thirty or even eighty vears. Before man 
can receivo this Spirit of Humanity, he mnst 
be furnished with capacity, which ie only to 
be acquired by purifying oneself from all evil 
and immoral qualities and dispositions, and 
adorning oneself with the opposite ones. 
(Sheikh Muhty-nddin ibn ul 'Arabi, in his 
* Investigations' says that the words 

4 aud when I have fashioned him/ refer to 
this preparation, and the rest of the sentence, 
4 and breathed My spirit into' him,' refers to 
the accession of the Spirit of Humanity. 

44 Two conditions aro therefore imposed 
upon the Traveller, first, to attain Huma¬ 
nity, second, to acquire oapiacity. 

44 There are three developments of oha- 
raoter that must be suppressed Wort man 
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can attain to Humanity; the animal, the 
brutal ,end the fiendish. He who only eats 
and sleeps, and gives way to Inst, is mere 
animal; if besides these he give* Way to 
anger and craolty, he Is brutal; and if In 
addition to all tboso he Is crafty, lying, and 
deceitfnl, he is fiendish. 

44 If the Traveller is moderate in his food, . 
rest, and desires, and strives ; to attain a 
knowledge of himSelf and of God, then is the. 
time for acquiring capacjty by treeing himself 
from all that is evil and base, and adorning 
himself with the opposite Qualities;. after 
that by prayer he may obtain the Spirit of 
Humanity. Some one has truly said that 
there is none of the perfection, essence, or 
Immortality of man, save only among such ss 
are * created with a godly disposition.' Whon 
the Traveller has onoe boeri revivified by the 
Spirit of Humanity he beoemes immortal, and 
inherits everlasting life. This is why it has 
been said that ‘ man haa a beginning hut no 
end.’ 

44 If When he has attained this Spirit of 
Humanity, he is tamest, arid does net Waste 
his life m trifling, he soon arrives at the 
Divine Light Itself. For 1 God guldoth whom 
He ploaseth unto His Light.' The attain* 
ment of this light is the completion of Man's 
upward progress, but no one cad attain to it 
but those who are pure in spirit and id their 
llvos. Mohammed asserted that he himself 
had attained it, 1 To the light haver I reached, 
and in the light I. live;' now this light is the 
Nature of Godj wheroforo he said, 4 who 
seeth me seeth God.’ [ifuU-i-XUHAMMAD.] 

14 The germ that oontains the Primal Ele¬ 
ment of Man is the lowest of the low, and the 
Divine Light is the highest of the high; it Is 
between these extremes that the stages of 
man's upward or downward progress lie. 4 We 
have created man in the fairest of propor¬ 
tions, and. then have thrown him back to be 
the lowest of the low, save only such at be¬ 
lieve and act with righteousness; and verily 
these shall have thoir reward.' (Oor. cap. 
05, v. 4\ This reward is said by the Stifle 
to be aefined by the word ajrat % 4 reward,’ 
itsolf. This word contains three radical 
letters \ g and^; \ stands for SoVcl 4 return,’ 

g for L* 4 paradise,* and j for (p, that is 
‘those who have handed down too faith.' 
Their acting righteously is their return to tho 
Nature of God, for when they have finished 
their upward progress and reached this they 
are in Paradise, and in the presence of. their 
God. He therefore is a man, in the true sense 
of the word, who being sent down upon earth 
strives upward towards Heaven. These as¬ 
pirations are indispensable to man; he might 
by the Almighty Power of God exist without 
all beside, even had the Heavens and the 
elements themselves never been: but these 
things are the aim and want of all. 

44 It has been said that the Primal Ele¬ 
ment or constructive spirit as well as tne 
Spirit of Humanity proceed direct from GodL 
Tney are therefore ldentleal, and are both in¬ 
cluded by the Sufis in the one term Ooneo- 


mitant Spirit. Now this Spirit, although 
dlstinot and individual, comprehends and 
governs the entire Universe. The Simplo 
Natures are its administrators and exponents; 
of these the Seven Sires beget, and tho Foitr 
Mothers conceive from tho incarnation of this 

E *t in them, and their offspring is tho triple 
dom, Minoral, Vegetable, and Animal, 
so is with the Lesser World <of Man. 

44 Now this Spirit hath tiro functions, ex¬ 
ternal and Internal; the external is revealed 
in.the material generation just alluded to, the 
intornal abides in tbe heart of man. Who¬ 
soever purifies his heart froni Worldly Impres¬ 
sions and desires, reveals this internal func¬ 
tion of the Spirit within him,, ah# illumines 
and revivifies his soul. 

44 Thus the Spirit at oiaco comprehends the 
Universe and dwells in the heart of man. 

VII. Of the Upward Propress or Ascent of 

Man. 

44 When Man had become assured of the 
truth of Revolution, he has reached the Stage 
of Bohef, and haa the name of Mdm, in, 
‘Believer.’ When he further acts in obe¬ 
dience to the will of God, and apportions the 
night and day for earnest prayer, he has 
reached tho stag* of worship, and is called 
an 'A'bid) or 4 Worshipper.' When he has 
expelled the love of tide world from his 
heart, and occupies himself with a contem¬ 
plation of the mighty Whole, he reaches 
the next stage, and becomes a Zdhid, or 
4 Recluse.' When in addition to ail this ho 
knows God, and subsequently learns the mys¬ 
teries of nature, he reaches the stage of 
Acquaintance, and is oalled 'A'rif * One who 
knows.’ Tht next stage is that in which he 
attains to the love of God, and ie called a 
Wtli\ or 4 Saint* When he ie moreover gifted 
with inspiration and the power of working 
miracles, he becomes a Nebi, * Prophet ’; and 
when entrusted next with the delivery of 
God’s own message, he is called an 4 Apostle,’ 
RuruL When he is appointed to abrogate a 
previous dispensation and preaoh a new One, 
he is called Ulu VAtm, ‘ One who has a mis¬ 
sion.’ When this mission M final, he has 
arrived at the stage called Khatm , or 4 the 
Seal* This is the Upward Progress of Man. 
The first stsge is the 4 Believer, r the last the 
4 Seal.' 

M After separation from the body, the soul 
of Man returns to that Heaven which corre¬ 
sponds to the stsge which he has attained; 
thus the Believer at last dwells in the first or 
lowest Heaven, and the Seal in the Heaven of 
Heavens; for It will be noticed that the 
stages of upward progress correspond to the 
number of degrees in the Heavenly Spheres, 
namely, coven inferior and two superior. 

44 The metaphysicians say that these stages 
and degree* do net iq reality exist, but that 
the Heavenly intelligence which corresponds 
to the degree of intelligence attained by Man, 
attracts and absorbs his soul into itself after 
separation from the body. Thus every one 
who has attained , intelligence eOrrtspondiiqi 
id that of the highest sphere, his soul returns 
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thereto; and he who has attained intelligence 
corresponding to the lowest sphere, his soul 
in like manner returns to that; those who 
have not attained intelligence corresponding 
to any of these will be plaoed in Hell, which 
is situate below the lowest sphere. 

“ As each of the Heavenly Spheres is fur¬ 
nished with knowledge and purity in propor¬ 
tion to its position, the rank of Man’s soul in 
the future state will, according to this last 
aocQunt, be in proportion to his degree of 
knowledge and purify of life while upon the 
earth. 

“ The Unitarians say that man's Upward 
Progress has no end, for if he strive for a 
thousand years, each day will teach him 
something that he knew not before, inasmuch 
as the knowledge of Qod has no limit.. So 
Mohammed says, 4 He who progresses daily is 
yet of feeble mind.' 

“ The religious account sajs that the soul 
of every man returns to an individual place 
after separation from the body. This the 
metaphysicians deny; for dip w, say they, can 
the soul of a man return to a certain place 
when it has not originally come from a cer 
tain place ? The soul of man is the Primal 
Spirit, and if a thousand persons live, it is the 
same spirit that animates them all; and in 
like manner if a thousand die, the Same spirit 
returns to itself, and is not lessened or dimi¬ 
nished. If a myriad persons build houses and 
make windows therein, the same sun illumines 
them all, and though every one of them should 
be destroyed* the sun would not be lessened 
or diminished. The sun is the lord of the 
sensible world, and the exponent of the attri¬ 
butes of the Primal Spirit. The Primal 
Spirit is the lord of the invisible world and 
the exponent of the Nature of Qod. 

“ When the heart of man has been revivi¬ 
fied and illumined by the Primal Spirit, he 
has arrived at Intelligence; for Intelligence is 
a fight in the heart, distinguishing between 
troth and vanity. Until he has been so 're¬ 
vivified and illumined, it is impossible for him 
to attain to intelligence at alL But having 
attained to intelligence, then, and not till then, 
is the time for the attainment of knowledge, 
for becoming Wise. Intelligence is a Primal 
Element, and knowledge the attribute there¬ 
of. When from knowledge he has succes¬ 
sively proceeded to the attainment of the 
Divine Light, and acquaintance with the 
mysteries of nature, his last step will be Per¬ 
fection, with which his Upward Progress con¬ 
cludes, 

u But dive he ever so deeply into thp trea¬ 
sury of masteries and knowledge, unless he 
examine himself and confess that after all he 
knows naught, all that he has acquired will 
slip through his hands, and leave him far 
pooror than before. His treasure of to-day 
should us much oxoeed the treasuro of yes¬ 
terday as an ocean exceeds a drop ; but thiB 
can never bo, unless he, leaving all else for 
contemplation and self-examination, have 
freedom and leisure to learn how poor he 
really is, und how much he needs the saving 
help of Qod. 


“ One class of Unitarians explain the Up¬ 
ward Progress of Man thus. They ear that 
every atom of existent beings is filled with 
light; 

Arise and look around, for every atom 
that has birth 

Shines forth a lustrous beacon to illu¬ 
mine all the earth: 

but that man walks abroad in darkness, 
blinded by the lusts of life, and laments the 
want of light that would, were he hut aware 
of it, involve him in the glorious sheen ef 
brightest day: 

Twere well to catch the odours that 
about our senses play, 

For all the world is full of blasts to bear 
the sweets away. 

What they mean is this, that all existent 
beings are compounded of two thinga, dark¬ 
ness and light, which are indistingubhably 
blended together. The light belongs to the 
Invisible, and ths darkness to the Sensible 
world ; but the two are intimately connected, 
xnd the former exercises a paramount in* 
fluenoe upon the latter. The object of man, 
according to them, is to separata the light 
from the darkness, that its nature and attri¬ 
butes may be understood, and In this oonsists 
his Upward Progress. 

“ Although the light and the darkness eta 
never be entirely separated, for the one is as 
it were the veil of the other, the light can be 
made to prevail, so that its attributes may 
become manifost. 

“ Now It is possible to separate thus far 
the light from the darkness in certain oases; 
in the bodies of men and animals, for in¬ 
stance, there are certain organs always at 
work, whose sole object is this separation. 
Thus, when food is introduced into the sto¬ 
mach , the liver receives the cream and es¬ 
sence of it and transmits it to the heart; ths 
heart, in like manner, extracts the esaanoe of 
this, which Is the life, and transmits it to ths 
brain; lastly, the brain extracts the essence 
of this, and transforms into the allrir of 
life, the real light of alL 

“The elixir evolved by the brain is ths 
instinctive spirit, and is, as it were, a lamp 
in a lantern; but it gives forth after all bnt a 
flickering and cloudy light, and man's object 
should therefore be to strengthen and purify 
it by Renunciation and Contemplation, until 
it give forth the true light which is the Spirit 
of Humanity. When man has attained to 
this ho necessarily becomes free from all that 
is evil, and is adorned instead with every 
good and noble quality. 

“ The body of man is like a lantern, the 
Vegetative Spfrit is the lamp, the Animal 
Spirit is the wick, the Instinctive Spirit the 
oil, and tbo Spirit of Hnmanity the fire that 
kindles all. * Verily its oil would almost 
shine even though no Are kindlod it* (Oof. 
cap. 24, v. 36.) In other words, the Instinc¬ 
tive Spirit .should feed ana supply the Spirit 
of Humanity, as the oil feeds and supplies 
the flame in a lamp. The Traveller must 
aim at completing this lamp, so that his 
heart may be illumined, ana he may aes 
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thing* as they really are. When the Spirit of 
Humanity a * light upon light 1 (Oor. cap, 24, 
▼. 85) haa thne kindled the Instinctive Spirit, 
God • gnideth whom He pleaseth to His 
own light’ (idem), that is, to the divine 
light of His own nature, reaching which the 
Traveller*! Upward Progress is oompleto; 
for 'from Him they spring, and unto Him 
return.' " 


Will. adapted to Muhammadanitm. 


A clear and intelligible exposition of the 
principles of SQfilsm, or Oriental Spiritual- 
ism, is given by Muhammad al-Mi^rf, a 
fjjflfl of the Uhfimlyah sohool Of thought, in 
the following categorical form (translated by 
Mr. J. P. Brown, in the Journal of the Ameri¬ 
can Oriental (Society). It represents more 
particularly the way In which this form of 
mysticism is adapted to the stern and dog¬ 
matics teaching of Isl&m. 

Question .—What is the beginning of at- 
Tafawwuf? 

Answer. —/man, or faith, of which there 
are six pillars, namely, (1) Belief in God, 

in Ills 


L 2) , 


in His Angels, (8) I 
His Prophets, (5) m 


Books, (4) and 
the Last Day, and (6) 


in His decree of good and evil. 

(I—What Is the result of at-Ta?awwuf t 
A.—It is not only the rficiting with the 
tongue these pillars of faith, but also esta¬ 
blishing them in the heart. This was the 
reply made by the Murshld Junaidu *1- 
Baghdidl, in answer to the same question. 

QT—What is the distinction between a SjfQfl 
and an ordinary person f 
A.—The knowledge of an ordinary person 
is but Imanu-i-Taqlidi, or “a counterfeit 
faith," whereas that of the $flfi is Iwan-i- 
Tahqiqi f or “ true faith." 

. Cl—What do you mean by counterfeit 


faith F 

A .—It is that Whioh an ordinary person 
has derived from his forefathers, or from 
the teachers and preaohers of his own 
day, without knowing why it is essential 
that a man should believe in these six 
articles for his soul’s salvation. For example, 
a person may be walking In the public streets 
and find a precious jewel which, perhaps, 
kings had sought for in vain, and rulers who 
had conquered- the whole world had sought 
for and yet had not found. But in this 
precious jewel he has found that which is 
more effulgent than the sun, when it is so 
bright that it obscures the lesser light of 
the moon; or even he has found an alchemy 
which can convert copper Into gold. And 
yet, perhaps, the finder knows not the value 
of the precious jewel, but thinks it a counter¬ 
feit jewel, and one which, he would give 
away even for a drink of water if he were 
thirsty. 

Q .—What is the establishment of faith ? 

A .—The establishment of faith consists in 
a search being made for the true origin of 
each of these six pillars of faith, until the 
enquirer arrives at al-Haqlq*h, * the Truth." 
Many porsons pursue tno Journey for ten, or 
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twenty, or thirty, or even forty years, and, 
wandering away from the true path, enter 
upon the path of »rror, and hence there are 
known to be seventy-three ways, only one of 
which U the way of Salvation, [sacrrs.] At 
last, by a perfect subjection to the teaching 
of the Mnrshtd, or guide, they find out the 
value of the lost jewel which they have 
found, and their faith beoomes manifest, and 
you might say that, with the light of a lamp, 
they have reached the sun. They then find 
out that the T* r iq<*K or journey of the $ufl, 
is consistent with the Sharfah, or law of 
IsMm. 

Q—In matters of faith and worship, to 
what sect are the $ftfis attached f 

A .-*-(To this reply the author says, speak¬ 
ing, of course, of nU own -people, that they 
are ohiefiy of the Sunni seoi But he does 
not notice that mystic doctrines are more 
prevalent amongst the ShPahs.) 

Q .—When Blyaaid al-Bistiml whs asked 
of what sect he was, he replied, * I am of 
the sect of Allfih." What did he mean f 

A .—The sects of Allfih are the four ortho¬ 
dox soots of Islfim. [Here our author departs 
from true §fifl teaching.] 

Cl—Most of the Softs, in their poems, use 
certain words which we hear and under¬ 
stand as showing that they were of the 
MetempsychosiaUs. They say, “ I am some¬ 
times Lot, sometimes a vegetable, sometimes 
an animal, at other times a man." What 
does this mean?. 

A .—Brother 1 the prophet has said *. 44 My 
people, in the future fife, will riao up in 
companies "—that is, some as monkeys, others 
as hogs, or in other forms—as is written in a 
verse of the Qur'fin, Sfirah lxxviii. 18: “ Ye 
shall come in troops," which has been com¬ 
mented on by al-Baislwi, who cites a tra¬ 
dition to the effect that, at the resurrection, 
men will rise up in the form of those animals 
whose chief characteristics resemble their 
own ruling paesiqns in life: the greedy, 
avaricious man as a hog; the angry, pas¬ 
sionate man as a camel; the tale-bearer or 
mischief-maker as a monkey. For though 
these men, while in this life, bore the human 
form externally, they were internally no¬ 
thing different from the animals whose 
characters are in common with their own. 
The resemblance is not manifest during the 
life, but beoomes so in the other existence, 
after the resurrection. "Let us avoid suoh 
traits; repentance before death will free us 
from these evils. The Prophet said with 
regard to this: 11 Sleep is the brother tff 
death. The dying man sees himself in his 
true character, and so kufiws whether or not 
he is, by repentance, freed from his ruling 
passion of life. Jn like manner, he will see 
limsolf during his slumbers, still following 
in the path of his passions." For instance, 
the money-calculator, in sleep, sees himself 
engaged in his all-absorbing occupation; and 
this fact Is a warning from God not to allow 
himself to be absorbed in any animal passion 
or degrading occupation. It Is only by 
prayerful repontance that anyone can hope 
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to see himself, in his sloop, delivered from 
his rnling carnal passion, and restored to his 
proper human, intellectual form. If in your 
slumbers you see a monkey, consider it as a 
warning to abandon. or abstain from the 
passion of mischief; if a hog, cease to seizo 
upon the goods of others; and so on. Go 
and give yourself up to an upright Murthid, 
or spiritual guide, who will, through his 
prayers, show you in your slumbers the 
evil parti of your character, until one by 
one they have passed away, and have been 
replaced by good ones—all through the 
power of the name of God, whom ho will 
instruct you to invoke fziKB] : at length you 
will only see in your slumbers the forms of 
holy and pious uien, in testimony of that 
degree of piety to which you will have 
attained. This is what ie meant by that 
expression of certain poets, referring to 
one's condition previous to the aot of re¬ 
pentance, . when the writer says, “ 1 am 
sometimes an animal, sometimes a vegetable, 
sometimes a man "; and tho same may bo 
aaid by the $ufis, in application to thein- 
•elvee, as of any other part of creation, for 
man is called the akhiru ’ l-maujuddt , or “ the 
climax of beings ": for in him are com¬ 
prised all the characteristics of creation. 
Many mystical books have been written on 
this subject, all showing that man is tho 
larger part, and the world the smaller part, 
of God's creation. The human frame is said 
to comprise all the other parts of oreation; 
and the heart of man is supposed to be even 
more comprehensive than the rainbow, be¬ 
came, when tho oyes are olosed, the mental 
oapacity can take in tho whole of i* vast 
oity; though not seen by the eyes, it is soen 
by the capaoious nature of the mind. Among 
such books is the Haufu 'l-Hay at, or the 
“ Weil of Lifo,* which says that, if a man 
oloaos his eyes, ears, and nostrils, he oanuot 
take cold; that the rigLt nostril is called 
the aQn, and the left the moon; that from 
the former he breathes heat, and from the 
latter oold air. 

Q.—Explain the'distinctive opinions of the 
§ufi8 in at-Tanitukh , or the Transmigration 
of Souls. 

A .—0 Brothorl our teaching regarding 
al-Bartakh (Qur'an xxiii. 102) has nothing 
whatever to* do with dt-Tanamkh. Of afl 
the erring facts in the world, those who 
believe in Metempsychosis, or Transmigra¬ 
tion of Souls, is the very wont. 

Q.—The Sdfis regard certain thing* as 
lawful whioh aro forbidden. For instance, 
they enjoin tho use of wine, wine-shops, the 
wine-oup, lweethearte; they apeak of tho 
curls of their mistresses, and the moles on 
their faces, ©hooka, Ac., and compare the 
furrows on thoir brows to versos of the 
Qur'&n. What doee this mean ? 

A .—The $&fta often exchango the external 
features 6t all things for tho internal, the 
corporeal for the spiritual, and thus give an 
imaginary signification to outw&rd forme. 
They behold objocts of a precious nature in 
their natural character and for this reason 


tho greater part of their words have a 
spiritual and figurative meaning. For in¬ 
stance, when, like H&fig, they mention wine, 
they mean a knowledge of God, which, 
fignratively considered, is the love of God. 
Wine, viewed figuratively, is also love: love 
and affection are here the same thing. The 
wine-shop, with them, means the munthidu 7- 
lea mil, or spiritual director, for his heart is 
said to be the depository of the love of God \ 
the wine-cup is the Talqin , or the pronunci¬ 
ation of the .name of God in a declaration of 
faith* at: “ There ia no God but Allih 1 " or 
it signifies the words whioh flow from tho 
Munhid*s mouth respecting divine know¬ 
ledge, and whioh, when heard by the Salih, 
or “ one who .pursues the true path," intoxi¬ 
cates his soul, and divests his heart of 
passions, giving him pure spiritual delights. 
The awcetheart means the excellent pre¬ 
ceptor; because, when anyone sees his be¬ 
loved, ho admires her perfect proportions, 
with a heart full of love; the Saiih beholds 
the suoret knowledge of God whioh fills the 
heart of his spiritual preceptor, or Murthid, 
and through it receives a similar inspiration, 
and acquires a full perception of all that he 
possesses, just as the pupil learns from his 
master. As the lover delights in the pro- 
senoe of -his sweetheart, so the Salih rejoices 
in tho company of his beloved Murthid , or 
preceptor. The sweetheart ie the objeot of 
a worldly affection, but the preceptor of a 
spiritual attachment. The ourla or ringlets 
of the beloved aro the grateful praises of the 

? 'receptor, tending to bind the affections of 
he disciple; the moles on her face signify 
that when the pupil, at times, beholds ths 
total absenoo. of all worldly wants on the 
pert of the preceptor, he also abandons all 
the desires of both worlds—he perhaps even 
goes so far as to desire nothing site In life 
than Ids procoptor; the furrows on the brow 
of the beloved onfe, which they compare to 
verses of tho Qur'&n, mean the light of the 
heart of the Mur skid ,* they are compared to 
versos of the Qur'&n, beoauso the attributes 
of God, in accordance with the injunction of 
the Prophet: “Be ye endued with divine 
qualities," are possessed by the Murthid. 

Q.—The Murthidt and their disciples often 
say: “ We see God." Is it. possible for any¬ 
one to see God ? 

A.— It is not possible. What they mean 
by this assertion is that they know God, that 
thoy see Uis power; for it is forbidden to 
mortal eyes to behold Him, as is declared i& 
the Qur’&n, Surah vl 108: “No eight reaches 
Him; He reaches the eight—the subtle, the 
knowing." The Prophet oommanded us to 
“ adore God, as thou wouldst didst thou see 
Him; for, if thou dost not see Him, lie eeee 
thee." This permission to sdoro Him Is a 
divine favour, and they say that they are 
God's servants by divine favour. ‘All said: 
“ Should tho veil fall from* my eyes, how 
would God visit me in truth ? " This saying 
protes that no one really sees God, and that 
even the sainted ‘All never saw Him, 

Q.—Can It possibly be erroneous to say 
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that, by soeing the trices of anyone he may 
be beheld ? 

A ,—One may certainly be thus seen. 
When any person sees the brightness of the 
•no, he may safely say that he has seen the 
sun, though, indeed, he has not really seen 
it. There is another example, namely: 
8hould yon hold a mirror in your hand, you 
see a figure in it, and you may, therefore, 
say that you see tout own face, which is 
really an impossibility, for no one has ever 
soeu hif own face, and you have asserted 
what is not strictly oorrect. 

Q.—Since everyone soee the traces of 
Ood, as everyone, is able to do, how is it 
that the $0fls declare that they on/y see 
Him? 

A .—Those who make this statement do 
not know what they see, for they have never 
really seen Him. A person who has eaten 
of a swtet and savoury dish given to him, 
but of which he knows not the name, seek's 
for it again with a longing desire after it, and 
thus wanders about m search of what has 
given him so much deUgbt, even though be 
bo ignorant of what it really was. So are 
these who seek after Ood, without knowing 
Him, er what Ho Is. 

Q .—Some 9*fis declare: “ We are nofther 
afraid of Hell, nor do we desire Heaven a 
saying which mutt be blasphemous. How is 
this? 

A .—They do not really mean that they do 
not. fear Hell, and that they do not wish for 
Heaven. If they really meant this, it would 
be blasphemous. Their meaning is not as 
they express themselves; probably they wish 
to say: M 0 Lord, Thou who ereateast us, 
and madest us what we are, Thou hast not 
made its beocuse we assist Thy workings* 
We arb in duty bound to serve Thee all the 
more devotedly, wholly in obedience to Thy 
holy wilt Wo have no bargaining with 
Thee, end we do not adore Thee' with the 
View pf gaining thereby either Heaven or 
Hell!" As Hu written in the Qur’in, S&rah 
ix. 112: “ Verily, Ood hath bought of the 
believers their persons and their wealth, for 
the Paradise they are to have* whloh means 
that His bounty'has no bounds, His merey 
no end; and thne H is that He benefits 
His faithful servants. They would say: 
“ Thou hast no bargaining with anyone; our 
devotion is from the sincerity of our hearts, 
and Is for love of Thee. only. Were thoro 
no Heaven, nor any Hell, It would still bo 
our duty to adoro Thee. To Thee belonge 
the perfect right to put us either in Heaven 
or In Hell, and may Thy commands be exe¬ 
cuted agreeably to Thy blessed will! If 
Thou puttest us In Heaven, it is through 
Thine excellence, not oq afccount of onr 
devotion; if Thou puttest us in Hell, it is 
from out of Tbv great justice, and not from 
any arbitrary decision on Thy part; so be it 
for ever and for ever I * This is the true 
meaning of the 9ttfls when they say they do 
not desire Heaven or fear Hell. 

Q.'-^Tbon saidst that there is no ooniiict 
between the Sm.i l law,** and the lfatjlqnh) 


“ truth," and nothing in the latter incon¬ 
sistent with the former; and yet theae two 
are distinguished from one another by M a 
something ” which the Ahlu 'l-Jpaqhfah, * be¬ 
lievers in. the truth," conceal Were there 
nothihg conflicting, why should it be thus 
hidden? 

A .—If it be concealed, it is not beoause 
there is a contrariety to the law, but only 
because the thing hidden is contrary to the 
human mind; its definition is subtle, and not 
understood by everyone, for which reason 
the Prophet said: 41 Speak to men according 
to their mental capacities, for if your speak 
all things’ to all men, some cannot under* 
stand you, and so fall Into error* TTio Bflfifc 
therefore, hide some things conformably with 
this precept. 

Q—Should anyone not know the scienoe 
which is known to the $flfis, *Snd still do 
what the law plainly commands, and be 
satisfied therewith, would his faith and’ 
Islim be less than that of the $ftfls? 

A .—Na He would not bo Inferior to the 
$&fis; his faith and Islim would be equal 
even to that of the prophots, beoaudo I min 
and Islim are a jewel whieh admits of ub 
division or separation into parts, .and 1 can 
neither be inereased nor diminished, just as 
the portion of the tun enjoyed by a king and 
bya/ac ir is the same, or as the limbs of the 
poor ani the rioh are equal In number: just 
as the members of the body of the king and 
the subject are precisely, alike, so is the faith 
of the Muslim toe same lift all and oommon to. 
all, neither greater nor less in any ease. 

Q.—Some men are prophets, saints, pure 
ones, sad others Fneiqn (who know God, but 
porform none of HU commands); what dif¬ 
ference is there among them ? 

A .—The difference lies In their metr{fhk t 
or 44 knowledge of spiritual things"; bnt in 
the matter of faith they are all eqnal: fast 
as, in the case ef thb ruler and the subject, 
their limbs are all equal, while they differ In ' 
their dress, power, and office. 

IX . ffifl Poetry. 

The very essence of $fifiisifi Is poetry, and 
the Eastern Mytties are never tired of expa¬ 
tiating on thb or * a love to God," which 
is the one distinguishing feature of mys¬ 
ticism. The Masuawl, which teaches In the 
sweetest strains that all nature abounds with 
love divine, that causes oven the lowest plant 
to seek the sublime objeot of lie desire; the 
works of tho celebrated Jftmf, so full of 
ecstatic rapture; the moral lessons of the 
eloquent Sa*d!; and the lyrio odes of Hifig, 
may be termed the Scriptures of the 80H 
seot; and yet each of these authors o on tains 
passages whieh are unfit for publication In 
an English dress, and advocate morals at 
varianoe with what Christianity teaches us 
to bo the true reflection of God's Holy Will. 
Whilst propriety demands the suppression 
of verses of tho charsctor alluded to, we 
give a few odes* as specimens of the higher 
order of $fifi r.o*lrv. 

78 
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Jaliln 'd-dln ar-Rumi, the author of the 
Mafnawi (a.h. 670), thus writes:—• 

14 1 am the Gospel, the Psalter, the Qurtn 
1 am *Uaz4 and Lit—(Arabic deities}—Bell 
and the Dragon. 

Into three and seventy sects is the world 
divided, 

Yet only one God; the faithful who believe 
in Him am I. 

Thou knowest what are fire, water, air and 
earth; 

Fire, water, air, and earth, all am 1/ 

Lies and good r bad, hard and soft. 
Knowledge, solitude, virtue, faith, 

The deepest ground of hell, the highest 
torment of the flames, 

The highest paradise, 

The earth and what is therein, 

Tho angels and the devils, Spirit and man, 
am L 

What is the goal of speech, 0 tell it Shams 
Tabriai ? 

The goal of sense? This:—The world 
Soul am I." 

* • * % • 

And again:— 

“Are we fools ? We are God's captivity, 

Aro we wise t We are His promenade. 

Are we sleeping? We arc drunk with 
God. 

Are we waking? Then we aro His 
heralds. 

Are we weeping? Then His clouds of 
wrath. 

Are we laughing? Flashes of His love.” 

♦ * • • • 

* Every night God frees the host of Spirits; 
Frees them every night from fleshly prison. 
Then the soul is neither slave nor master; 
Nothing knows tho bondsman of hi# bond- 

Nothing knows tho lord of all his lordship. 
Gone from such a night, Is eating sorrow; 
Gone, the thoughts that question good or 
evil. 

Then without distraction, or division, 

In this One the spirit sinks and slumbers." 

The following is from the mystio poet 
Mahmud:— 

44 All sects but multiply the I and Thou; 

This I and Thou belong to partial being. 
When I and Thou, and several being, 
vanish, 

Then mosque and chureh shall And Thee 
nevermore. 

Our individual life is bnt a phantom; 

Make clear thine eye, and see reality." 

The following verses are by Faridu 'd-din 
Shakrgnnj (jlh. 662):—. 

44 Man, what thon art is hidden from thy¬ 
self; 

Know'st not that morning, mid-day, and 
the eve 

Are all within Thee ? The ninth heaven 
art Thou $ 

And from the spheres into the roar of 
time 


Didst fall ere-while, Thoti art the broth 
that painted 

The hues of al) the world—the light d! 
life 

That ranged its glory in the nothingness .** 

44 JovI joy! I triumph now; no more I 
know 

Mysolf as simply me. I bum with love. 
The centre is within me, and its wonder' 
Lies as a circle everywhere about me. 

Joy I joy 1 No mortal thought cau fathofn 
me. 

I am the merohaqt and the pearl at once. 
Le! time and space lie crouching at ihy 
foot. 

Joy 1 joy 1 When I would revel in a fsp- 
ture, 

I plunge into myself, and ail things know.** 

Mr, Lane, in h|s Modem Egyptian*, gives a 
translation of a $ufi poem recited by an 
Egyptian Darwesh:— 

“ With my love my heart is troubled; 

And mine eye-lid bind'rath sleep * 

My vitals are dissever'd; 

While with streaming tears I Weep. 

My union seems far distant : 

Will my lovfe e or meet mine eye ? 

Alas 1 Did not estrangement 

Draw my tears, I would not sigh. 

By dreary nights l’m wasted: 

Absence makes my hope expire ; 

My tears, like pearls, are dropping; 

And my heart is wrapt in fire. 

Whose is like my condition? 

Scardely know I remedy. 

Alas! Did hot estrangement 
Draw my tears, I would not sigh. 

0 turtle-dove I aoquaiht mo 
Wherefore thus dost thou lament? 

Art thou so stung by absence? 

Of thy wings depriv'd and pent? 

He saith,' Our griefs are equal ? 

Worn away with love, I lie.' 

Alas I Did .not estrangement 

Draw my tears, J would not sigh. 

0 First, and sole Internal! 

Show thy favour yet to mo. 

Thy slave, Ahmad El-Bekree, 

Hath no Lord excepting Thee. 

By Ti-hi, the Great Prophet I 
Po thou not his wiah deny. 

Alas 1 Did hot estrangement 
Draw my tears, I would hot sigh." 

Dr. Tholuck quotes this verae from a Dar¬ 
wesh Breviary :— 

44 Yesterday I beat the kettle-drum of do¬ 
minion, 

I pitched my tent on the highest throne; 

I drank, crowned by the Beloved, 

The wine of unity from the cup of the 
Almighty." 

One of the meat characteristic Sufi poeme 
is the Persian poem by the poet Jimi, en¬ 
titled Salomon and Absdl: The whole nar¬ 
rative is supposed to represent the joys of 
Love Divine as compared with the delusive 
fascinations of a Lift of Sense, The story it 
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that of * certain King of Ionia, who had a 
son named Sal&m&n, who in his infancy 
was nursed by a young maiden named Absftl, 
who, as he grew up, fell desperately in 
lose with th« youth, and in time ensnared 
him. Salftmftn and Absftl rejoiced together 
in a life of sense for a full year, and thought 
their pleasures would never end. A oertain 
sage is then sent by the king to reason with 
the erring couple. Salftmftn Confesses that 
the sage is right, but pleads the weakness of 
his own wilL • 8alimftn leases his native land 
in oompany with Absil, and they find them¬ 
selves on an island of wonderful beauty. 
Salim in, unsatisfied with himself and his 
lovo, returns onoe more to his native country, 
where he and Absil resolve to destroy them¬ 
selves. They go to a desert and kindle a 

{ file, and both walk into the fire. Absil 
s consumed, but Salim in is preserved in the 
fire, and lives to lament the fato of his be¬ 
loved one. In oourse of time he is introduced 
by the sage to a celestial boauty called Zuh- 
rah, with whom he becomes completely ena¬ 
moured, and Absil is forgotten. 

•*.... Celestial beauty aeon, 

He left the earthly; and once come to 
know 

Eternal love, he let the mortal go.” 

Ll the epilogue to the poem, the author 
explains tho mystio meaning of the whole 
story in the following language:— 

" Under the outward form of any story 
An inner meaning lies—this story now 
Completed, do thou of its mystery 
(Whereto the wise hath found himself a 

Have thy desire—no tale of I and Thou, 
Though I and Thpu be its interpreters. 
What signifies the King? and wha+the 
Sage* 

And what Salimftn not of woman born ? 
And what Absal who drew him to de¬ 
sire? 

And what the Kingdom that awaited 
him 

When he had drawn his garment from 
her hand ? 

What means that Fiery Pile ? and what 
the 8ea ? 

And what that heavenly Zuhrah who at 
last 

Clear’d Absil from the mirror of his 
soul? 

Learn part by part the mystery from 
me; 

AU ear from head to foot arid under¬ 
standing be. 

The incomparable Creator, when this 
world 

Ho did erdate, created first of all 
The firfl intelligent *—first of a chain 
Of ten intelligences, of which the last 
Sole Agent is this our Universe, 

Aotive intelligence so call'd, the one 
Distributor of evil ami of good, 

Of joy and Sorrow. Himself apart from 
matter, 

In essence and in energy—His treasure 


Subject to no sueh talisman—He yet 
Hath fashion’d all that is—material 
form, 

And spiritual sprung from Him*—by 
Him 

Directed all, and in His bounty drown'd. 
Therefore is He that Firman-issuing 

King 

To whom tho world was subject. But 

because 

Whftt he .distributes to the Universe 
Himself firbm still higher power receives, 
The wise, and 411 who ooihprehond 
aright, 

Will recognise-that higher in the Sage. 

His the Prime Spirit that, spontaneously 
Projeotod by the tooth intelligence, 

Was from no womb of matter reproduced 
A special osaonoo called tho Soul—a 
Child 

Fresh sprung from heaven in raiment 
nndeflled 

Of sensual taint, and therefore call’d 
Salimftn. 

And who Absal ?—The lust-adoring 
body, 

Slave to tbo blood and sonse—through 
whom the Soul, 

Although the body's very life it be, 

Does yet imbibe the knowledge and de¬ 
sire 

Of things of sense; and these united 
thus 

By sueh a tie God only oan unloose, 

Body and soul are lovers each of other. 

What is the Sea on whieh they sail'd ?— 
the Sea 

Of animal desire—tho sonsual abyss, 
Under whose waters list a world of 
being 

Swept ^ar from God in that submersion. 

And wherefore w4t Absil in that Isle 
Deceived in her delight, and that Salft- 
mftn 

Fell short of his desire?—that was to 
show 

How passion tires, and how with time 
begins 

The folding ol the carpet of desire. 

* 

And what the turning of Salftmftn's 
heart 

Bach to the King, and looking to the 
throne 

Of pomp and glory ? What but the 
return 

0 ! the lost soul to its true parentage, 
And back from oaroal error loohing up 
Repentant to Its intellectual throne. 

What Is the Fire ?—Ascetic discipline, 
That burns away tho animal alloy, 

Till all the dross of matter be consumed, 
And the ossential Soul, its raiment - 
clean 

Of mortal taint, ba left But foras¬ 
much 

As, any life-long habit so consumed, 

May well recur a pang for what Is lost, 
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Therefore the Sage sot in Salamon's 
eyos. 

A soothing fantoro of the pant, but still 
Told of a better Venus, till his soul 
She fill'd, and blottod out his mortal 
love. 

For what is Zuhrah ?—That divine per¬ 
fection, 

Wherewith the soul inspir'd and all 
array’d 

Its intolleotufil light is royal blast, 

And mounts tho throno, and wears tho 
crown, and reigns 
Lord of the empire of humanity. 

This Is the moaning of this mystery, 
Whioh to know wholly ponder in thy 
heart, 

Till all its ancient secret be enlarged. 
Enough—the writton summary I close, 
And set my seal: 

The truth God only Knows.” 

X. The True Character of $ufUsm. 

It will be $een that the great object of the 
Safi Mystic is to lose hie own identity. 
Having effected this, perfection is attained. 
This ideal conception of the $ufi is thus 
expressed by Jalklu 'd-dinu 'r-Rumi in his 
book, the Magnawi (p.' 78). It represents 
Human Love seeking admission into the 
Sanctuary of Divinity:— 

11 One knocked at the door of the Be¬ 
loved, and a voico from within inquired, 

4 Who is there?' Then he answored, ‘It is 
And the voice said, 4 This house will 
not hold me and thee.' So the door remainod 
shut. Then the Lover spod away intq the 
wlldornesj, and fustod and prayed in eoli- 
tude. And after a yoar he returned, and 
knobkod again at the door, and tho voico 
again demanded, 4 Whe is thoro?* And the 
Lover said, 4 It is Thou * Thou the door was 
opened." 

r The §0fi doctrines aro undoubtedly pan¬ 
theistic, and are almost identical with those 
of the Brahmans sud Buddhists, the Neo- 
Platoniste, the Boghards and Beguins. There 
is the same union of man with God, the samo 
omanation of all things from God, and the 
same final absorption of all things into 
the Divine Essence. And these doctrines 
are held in harmony with a Muhammadan 
view of predestination, which makee all a 
necessary evolution of the Divine Eesenco. 
The oreatiou of the creature, tho fall of those 
who have departed from God, and their final 
return, are all events pre-ordained by an 
I absolute necessity. 

• Bayazidu 1-Bistami, a mystic qf the ninth 
century, said be was a sea without a bottom, 
without beginning and without end. Being 
askodt 44 What is the throne of God?” ho 
an* we rod, 44 1 am the throne of God.” 44 What 
is the table on which the divino decrees aro 
written ? * 44 1 am that table.” 44 What' is 

the pen of Qod—-the word by which God 
created all things ? * 44 J am the pen. 

“What is Abraham, Mosos, and Jesus?" 
" I am Abraham, Moses, and Jesus." 44 What 
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are tho angels Gabriel, Michael, Isrifil?" 

44 1 am Gabriel, Michael, Israfil, for what¬ 
ever comes to true being is absorbed into 
God, and this is God.” Again, in another 
place, al-Bistimf cries, 44 Praise to me, I am 
truth. I ara the true God. Praise to me, I 
must be ceiobratod by divine praise." 

Tho chief sohooi of Arabian philoso¬ 
phy* that of al-Qhatzili (a.h. 505), passed 
over to §nfiism by the same reasoning 
which toil Plotinus to his myetioal theology. 
After long inquiries for aomo ground on 
which to base the certainty of mu' know¬ 
ledge, al-Ghaazali was led to reject entirely 
ail belief in tho senses. He then found it 
equally difficult to be Certified of the accu¬ 
racy of the conclusions of reason, for there* 
may bo, bo thought, some faoulty higher 
than reason, whioh, if we possessed, would 
show the uncertainty of reason, as reason 
now shows the uncertainty of the senses. He 
was left in scepticism, and saw no escape but 
in the $ufi union with Deity. There alone can 
man know what is trne by becoming the truth 
itself. 44 1 was forood,” he said, 44 to return to 
the admission of intelleotual notions as the 
bases of all certitude. This, however, was not 
by systematic reasoning and accumulation of 
proofs, but by a flash of light whioh God 
sent into my soul I For whoever imagines 
tlmt truth can only be rendered evident by 
proofs, plaoos narrow limits to the wide com¬ 
passion of the Creator.'^ o , 

§ufiisra (says Mr. OoweTl) has arisen from 
the bosom of Muhammadanism as a vague 

{ iroteat of the human soul, in its intense 
onging after a purer creed. On eertaint 
tenets of tho Qur'ta the IJufis have erected| 
their own system, professing, Indeed, to! 
reverence its authority as a divine revela- 
tioifc, hut iu reality substituting tor it the 
oral voice of tho toaohor, or the seoret 
droams of the Mystio. Dissatisfied with the 
barrou letter of the Qur*An, $0filsm appeals 
to human consciousness, and from oar 
nature's felt wants, socks to set before us 
nobler hopes than a gross Muhammadan 
Paradise can fulfil. 

Whilst there are doubtless many amongst 
the §ufis who are earnest seekers after truth, 
it is well known that somo of them make 
thoir mystical creed a cloak for gross sensual 
gratification. A sect of Qfifis called the 
Muhabiyah, or 44 Revered," maintain the 
doctrine of community of property and 
women, and the sect known as the Mali- 
maliyah , or 44 reproached,” maintain ths 
dootrine of necessity, and compound all 
virtue with vice. Many such do not hold 
themselves in the least responsible for sins 
committed by the body, whioh they regard 
only as the miserable rpbe of. humanity 
whioh enoiroloe the pure spirit. 

Somo of the Stiff poetry is most objeotion- 
ablo. MacGuckin de Siane, in his Introduction 
to Ibn Kbailikfin’s Biographioal Dictionary, 
says jr—* 4 It often happens that a poet describes 
his mistr«ss under the attribute# of ths 
othor sex, lest he should offend that exces¬ 
sive prudery of Oriental feelings whioh, since 
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the fourth century, of Isliinism, scarcely 
allows an alias!on to womens and more 
particularly In poetry j and this. rigidness la 
still carried so far, that Cairo public singers 
dare not amuse.their auditors with a song 
in which the holoved is Indieatod as s female. 
It cannot, however, bo denied that the feel- 
logs which inspired poetry of this kind were 
not always pure, and that polygamy and 
jealousy hare invested the morals of some 
Eastern nation* with'the foulest corruption.** 
The story of the Her. Dr. *Im&du *d-dln 
(the eminent native clergyman, a convert 
from Is 1km, now residing at Amritsar) is a 
remarkable testimony to the nnsatisfying 
nature of §Qf!ialic exeroises to moot the 
spiritual oeod of anxious soul The following 
extract from the printed autobiography of 
his life will show this:— 

“I sought for union.with God from tra¬ 
vellers asm faqirs, and even from the insane 
people of the oily, according to the tenets of 
the 9fifl mystics. The thought of utterly 
renouncing the world then came into my 
mind with so much power, that I left every* 
body, and Went oat into the desert, and 
became a patting on clothes covered 
with red ochre, and wandered here and there, 
from city to oity and from village to tillage, 
step by step, alone, for about 2,000, or (2,500 
miles) without plan or baggage. Farm id 
the Muhammadan religion wfll never, indeed f 
allow "true sincerity to he produced In the 
nature of man; yet I waa than, although 
with many worldly motives, in aeareh only 
of God. In this state I enterod tho city of 
Karuli, where a stream called Ofaolida flows 
beneath a mountain, and there I stayed to 
perform the Lfitbv 'l-bakar. I had a hook 
with me on tne doctrines of mystioism and 
the practice of devotion, which I had re* 
oeived from my religious guide, and held 
moro dear eten than the Qur'an. In my 
journeys I slept with it at my side at nights, 
and took comfort, hi clasping it to my heart 
whanever my mind waa perplexed. My 
religious guide had forbidden me to shew 
this book, or to speak b! its secrets to any¬ 
one, for H contained the enm of everlasting 
happihese; and so this priceless book is even 
now lying useless on a shell in my house. 
1 took up the book, and sat down on the 
hank of the sttoam, te perform tho cero- 
mouies as they were enjoined, according to 
the following rules:—The celebrant must 
first perform his ablntiohs on the bank of 
the flowing stream, and, wearing an unsewn 
dross, must sit iu a particular manner on one 
knee for twelve days, and repeat the prayer 
called Jugopar thirty times every day with a 
loud Voice. He must not' est any food with 
salt, dr anything at all, except jomo barley 
bread of flour lawfully earned, which he has 
made with his own hands, and bakod with 
wood that he has brought himself from thd 
jungles. During ths day he must fast 
entirely, alter performing his ablutions in 
the river before daylight: and he must 
remain barefooted, wearing no shoes; nor 
must he ioaoh any man, nor, exoopt at ah 
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appointed time, even speak to anyone. The 
object of all Ihii Is, that be may meet with 
God, and from the lowing desire to obtain 
this, l underwent all this pain. In addition 
to the above, I wrote the name of God on 
paper 125,000 times, performing a oertain 
portion svery day; and I ent out each word 
separately with scissors, and wrappod thorn 
up oach in a ball of flour, and fea the fishee 
of ths river with them, in the way the book 
prescribed. My days were spent in this 
manner; and during half the night l slept, 
and the remaining half I sat up, and wrote 
the namo of God mentally on my heart, and 
saw Him with the eve of thought. When all 
this toil was over^ and 1 went thence, I had 
no strength left in my body; my faoo was 
wan and pale, and. i oould not even hold 
myself up against the wind." 

Major. Durie Osborn, in his Islam vndsr (Ac 
Khali ft of Baghdad (p. 112), says: *The 
spread of this raotheUtio spirit has been and 
is the source of incalculable. evil throughout- 
the Muhammadan world. The true function 
of religion is to vivify and illuminate all the 
ordinary relations of life with .light from a 
higher world. The woakness to which roll 
glous minds are poonliarly prone is to sup¬ 
pose that this wortd of working lifo Is an 
atmosphere too grosa and impure for them 
to live in. They crave for better bread than 
can be mado from wheat. They attempt to 
fashion a world forlhemaelves, whero nothing 
shall soil the purify of the soul or disturb the 
serenity of their thoughts. The divorce 
thus effected between tho religious life arid 
the worldly life, Is disastrous to both. The 
ordinary rotations of men become emptied of 
all divine significance. They are ootisidered 
as the Symbols of bondage to the world or to 
au evil deity. The religious spirit dwindles 
down to a selfish desire to aoquhre a felicity 
from which tho children of this world are 
hopelessly excluded Pro-emittently has this 
boon tbe result of Muhammadan mystioism. 
It has dug a deep gulf between those who can 
know God and thoee who must wander in 
darkness, feeding upon the bosks of rites and 
ceremonies. It has affirmed with emphasis, 
that only by a oompleto renunciation of the 
world is it possible to attain the true end of 
man's existence. Thus all the best and purest 
natures~the men who might have put.a seal; 
in the decaying Church of Islam—nave been 
drawn off from their proper task to wander 
about in deserts, and solitary places, or ex¬ 
pend their lives in idle and profitless pas* 
sirity disguised under tho title of • spiritual 
contemplation.* [cuts.] But this has only 
boon part of tho etil. Tho logical result of 
Pantheism is the destruction of a morel law. 
If God be all in all, and man's apparent* in¬ 
dividuality a delusion of tho peroeptive 
faculty, there- exists no will whioh. can. act, 
no conscience whioh can. reprovo or applaud. 
The individual is but a momentary seeming j 
ho comos and goes like 1 the snow-flake on the 
river; a moment seen, then gone for over. 1 
To reproach such an ephemeral creature for 
being tho slaves of Its passions, is to ohidethe 
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thistlodown for yielding to the violenoe of 
the wind. Muhammadans hare not been 
slow to discover these consequences. Thou¬ 
sands of reckless and profligate spirits hare 
entered the orders of the derweshes to enjoy 
the licence thereby obtained. Their affecta-- 
tion of piety is simply a cloak for the practice 
of sensuality; their emancipation from the 
ritual of Islam inrolrea a liberation also from 
its moral restraints. And thus a movement, 
animated at its outset by a high and lofty 
purpose, has degenerated into a fruitful 
source of U). The stream which ought to 
hare expanded into a fertilising rirer, has be¬ 
come a vast swamp, exhaling rapours charged 
with disease and death." [faqib.] 

(For further information on the subject 
of Eastern Mystioism the English reader Is 
referred to the following works: Hunt's 
Pantheism ; Tho luck’s Sx^futnUs ; Malcolm's 
History, of Persia ; Brown’s Darweshes Jux- 
ford Essays for 1855 , by E. B. Cowell; 
Palmer's Oriental Mysticism ; Do Slane's 
Introduction to Ibn. Khali ik an; Blcknell's 
Translation of Hdfis of Shiraz ; Ouseley's 
Persian Poets / Vaughan’s Hours with the 
Mystics. Persian and Arabic books on the 
subject are too numerous to mention. 4 Abdu 
’r-Razziq’s Dictionary of the Technical Terdfs 
oT lAe $ufis was published in Arabia by Dr. 
granger in Oaloutts in 1846.) [faqix ; 
siol] 

SUFT4JAH (*%*-). The delivery 
of property by way of loan, and not by way 
of trust. It is forbidden by the Sunni law. 
(Hamilton’s HidayaK, yoL iii. p. 244.) 

SUBJ X IBN ‘AMR (y+fi 

One of tho most noble of tho Quraish, and one 
of their .leaders on the day of the action of 
Badr. He was taken prisoner on that occa¬ 
sion. He embraced Islim after the taking of 
Makkah. He is said to here died a.u. 18. 

SUICIDE.- Arabic Qatlu nafri-hi 
(A-Jb Jtf). Suicide is ndt once re¬ 
ferred to in the Qur’in, but it is forbidden in 
the Traditions, where Muhammad if related 
to hare said: “ Whosoever shall kill himself 
shall suffer in the fire of hell ” (al-Bukhari t 
Arabio ed., p. 984); and 44 shall be excluded 
from heaven for ever” (ibid. p. 182). It is 
also related that the Prouhfi refused the 
funeral rites to a suicide (A6 m Da’ud, Arabic 
ed., voL ii. p. 98), but it is usual in Muham¬ 
madan countries to perfora^ the- fuderpl 
service, although forbidden by the custom of 
the Prophet hifnself. 

STJKB (y£-). [DBUNKBNNE88.] 
SULAIM ). Banu Sulaim. 

One of tho powerful tribes of ancient Arabia, 
descended* from the Banu ‘ Ad wan. 

SULAIMAN (cWu), [solomoh.] 

§ULH (c^°). “ Concord; recon* 
dilation; peace.” It occurs iu the Qur’an, as 
follows 

Sfiurah lv. 127: 44 And if a woman fears 


from her husband pervorseness or aversion, 
it is no crime in them both that they should 
be reconciled to each other, for reconciliation 
is best.” 

£}UL§ (eJ*). " Three-quarters ” 

of a Siparah ot the Qur’an, or of tho Qur’an 
itself, [qok’xk.j 

SULTAN (<yuu). A word in 

modern times used for a ruler or king, as ths 
Sultan of Turkey. Its litoral meaning is 
44 strength ” or 44 might,” and in this sense it 
ooours in the Qur’an:— 

Surah xvii. 85: 44 Wo have given hia next of 
kin authority .” 

Surah lxix. 29 : 44 My authority has pe¬ 
rished from me.” 

Surah 1L 88 : 44 We sent him (Moses) to 
Pharaoh with a manifest power {}miracle, or 
autnorily).” 

SUNN AH (Lu). Lit. “ A path or 

way; a manner of life.” A' term used in the 
religion of the Muslim to express the ouetom 
or manner of life. Hence the tradition which 
records either the eayinga or doings of Mu : 
hammad. Consequently all traditional law is 
divided into (1) Sunnatu *l-Fi*l, or what Mu¬ 
hammad did; ( 2) Sunnatu 7-Qau/, or what 
Muhammad enjoined; (8) Sunnatu 9 t-Taqrir t 
or that which was done Or said in the pre¬ 
sence of Muhammad, and which was not for¬ 
bidden by him, 

Those things which the Prophet emphatically 
enjoined on his followers are called Sunnatu 
U-Huda, “ Sunna of Guidance ,9 or ae-Sunnatu 
H-Mu'aickadgh: as, lor example, iho sound¬ 
ing of the agon before prayers. Those things 
whioh have not been emphatically enjoined, 
are called ae-Sunnatu ’l-JZo’idah, or 44 Super?- 
gatorySunna h." 

The Honourable Syed Ahmed Khan, O.S.L, 
says in his Essay on the Traditions, that 
44 upon examining the eayinge (or the A&adit), 
and the deeds (or the Stttmah) of the Pro¬ 
phet, we find (1) some of them relating to 
religion, (2) others commoted with the pecu¬ 
liar circumstances of his lifo, (8) some bear¬ 
ing upon aooiety in general, and (4) ethers 
concerning the art of Government.” When 
Muhammad spoke on the subject of religion, 
he is held to havo been inspired, and also 
when he performed a religious aot he is be¬ 
lieved to have been guided by inspiration; 
but with regard to other matters, the degree 
to which he wae inspired is held to be a sub- 
jeet for investigation as well as for discrimi¬ 
nation. In support of tills view, the follow¬ 
ing tradition is related by Rafl 4 ibn KhadH: 
44 The Prophet earn# to al-Madinah when the 
people were grafting the male bud of a date 
tree into the femalb in order to produoe greater 
abnudftnee of fruit, and he said^ 4 Why do you 
do this ? ’ They repliod, 4 It is an ancient 
custom.’ The Prophot said, ‘Perhaps it 
would be better if you did not do It.’ And 
then they left off the custom, and the trees 
yielded but little frnlt. The people com¬ 
plained to tpe Prophet, and he said, 1 1 am 
no more than a man. When I order any- 
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tiling respecting religion) receive it \ but when 
I order yon about the affaire of the world, 
then I apeak only as a man.’" (Afi$hJcdt y 
book i. ch. vi. pt. 1.) 

‘Abdu ^lUh Ibn MatMld saye : “ The Pro¬ 
phet drew a straight Hoe fox ns, and said, 
1 This is the path of God.’ Then he draw 
several other libea on the right and left of it, 
and said, There are- the paths of those who 
follow the devil. Verily my path (eunnah) is 
straight and yon must follow it.’ ” 

It i# upon the sayings and custom* of Mu- 
hath mad that that traditional law is fonnded 
which is handed down in the Badly, and 
whidh is treated of ufiddr the article tradi¬ 
tion 

STJNNI (<yu). m. "On# of th# 

path." A TradIHonUt A term generally 
applied to title large sect of Muslims who 
acknowledge the first fohr J&eUfahs tc h* ve 
been the nghtfnl successors of Muhammad, 
and who receive the Kv*ubu ’i-SMaA, or 11 six 
authentic ” hooks of tradition, and who belong 
to one pf, the four schools of jurisprudence 
founded by Ira&m Abfi Hani/ah, Imtm ash- 
Shift 1 !, Imia Mftlik, or Imim Ahmad ibn 
Bambal. 

The word fifami is really, a Persian form, 
with its plural Swmiyda, and stands for that 
which is expressed by tho Arabic Ahlu ’#- 
Sunhah tr 44 the People qf the Path.” The 
word swnmA meaning a 44 path," but being 
applied to the qxpmple df Muhammad. 

A Sumd le held to be a traditionist, not 
that any seotion of Islftm rojeots the tradi¬ 
tions, hot merely that the Suftnfs have arro¬ 
gated to themselves this titio, and the reef of 
the Muslim world has acquiesced in the air 
sumption; henoe It eomes to pass that al¬ 
though the 8hl ( ahs, even to a neater degree 
than the Sunnis, reel their olaims upon tra¬ 
ditional eHdence, thby have allowed their 
opponents to claim the title of traditionists, 
and consequently Mr. Sale and many Euro¬ 
pean writers have stated that the Shi'ahs 
reject the traditions. 

The 8nnnls embrace by far the greater 
portion of the Muhammadan World. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s census, they are 
146 milHonq, whilst the 8hi<ah8 are but some 
16 millions. 
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The principal differences between the 
Bonn Is and tho Shi'ahs are treated of In the 
article shi'ah. 

SUPEREROGATION. ACTS OP. 

[hafuJ 

StTRAH. (}jy~). Lit. 11 A row or 

series.” A term used exolusitely for the 
chapters of tiie QurHta, of whjdh there ai*e 
oite hundred and fourteen in number. These 
chapters are called alter some word which 
occurs in the text, e#. SuratU ’ l-Hadid , the 
“ Chapter of Iroil.” Toe ancient Jews divided 
the whole taw of Mosftt into, fifty-four tiderim, 
or seotions,” which were named after the 
same manner as the Sfirah* of the Qur’in. 
[quu’ak.] 

SUTRA!! (U.). Lit. “That 

wherewith anything is ooneealed or covered.” 
Something put up before one engaged hi 
prayfcr facing Makkah, to prevent others 
from intruding upon his devotions. It may 
be a stick, or anything a cubit in height and 
an inch in thiouesi. ( AUthkii , bock iv, 
oh. x.) [prate*.] 


SUWA‘ An idol mentioned 

in Sfirah IxxL 22. Professor Palmer says it was 
an Idol in the form of a woman, and balloted 
to be a reUo of antediluvian times. ( Intro - 
duetioh to tho Qtif’im, p. xii.) 


el bein? SWEARING. [oATBt] 


SWINE. Arabic kAinmr (jtyu.), 

pL tiup>a»lr. Heb. J&orir. Swine’. 

flesh is striotly fortiddon to Muslims In four 
dffforent places in tho Qur'an, namely, Sfirahs 
il. 168, v. 4, vi. 146, xti. 11C; in whioh places 
Hi use is prohibited with that whioh dieth of 
itself End blood. 

In the Traditions, it is related that Mu¬ 
hammad said that 44 when Jesus the 8on of 
any shall descend from the heavens upon 
join* people are lust king, and he will break 
the cross and will hill all the swin4. (Mith- 
kit , book xxiii. oh. vi.) 

SYNAGOGUES. [cBbroheb.J 
SYRIA, [sham.] 


TA‘AH (XML). JW. Obedience.” 

A word whioh occurs once in the Qur’an, 
Sfirah iv. 68: 44 They say 4 Obedienoe I ”* It 
is an old Arabic word used for tho worship 
and service of God. 

TA‘ALLUQ (,jU). Lit. “That 

which is suspended. A division or district. 
A term applied in India to a district including 


T. 

.a r.ambor of villages, for which a fixed 
amount of revenue is paid, and the possession 
of which is hereditaiy as long as the revenue 
is paid. These tctalluqt; or, as they are com¬ 
monly called, taluke , are of two kinds: (1) 
Bufuri (from 44 the State ”), of which 

the revenue is paid direct to Government; 
and (2) Magkun (from 44 specified ”), 

of which the revenue is paid tbrongh a chief, 
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who thus farms the revenue. The term was 
introdueed to India oy the Muslim con¬ 
querors. 

TA'AM (fbih). [FOODi] 

TA'AW WUZ The ejacula¬ 

tion: 44 1 seek refuge from God from the 
cursed Satan,* 1 which forms part of the Mu¬ 
hammadan doily prayer'. It is called also 
‘auiun bi-'lldh. [prathr,] 

TABARUU K . Tlio commu¬ 

tation for an offering incumbent upon a reli¬ 
gious medicant holding some endowment 
(i oaqf). 

TABA‘U 'T-TABPlN Ls). 

Lit. ** The followers of the followers. 11 Those 
who conversed with the / Td i bi i un (which 
term is used for those who oonversea with 
Companions of MubsmmadY Traditions re¬ 
lated by them are received, hat are of less 
authority than those related by persons who 
had seen the Prophet, [traditions.] 

TABlB (s «twh). A doctor of me¬ 
dicine. One who practises at-tibb , the 4( science 
of medicine. 11 I/akim (tit. “ a philosopher ") 
is also used to express a medical practi¬ 
tioner." v 

TABP0N pi. of Titbit 

Those who conversed with, the Associates or 
companions of Muhammad. The traditions 
which they related are of high authority aud 
form part of the Sunnah * or traditional law. 

[TRADITIONS.] 

TABLES OP THE LAW. Arabic 
Alwdh (cV'), pi. of Lauh. The 

giving of the Law to Mosos on tables is men¬ 
tioned in the Qur’an, Surah vii, 142: “We 
wrote for him (Moaos) upon tables (uhodfi) a 
monition ooiiooruing every matter. 11 But 
Muslim doctors afe not agreed as to the 
number .of the tables. The commentators 
al-Jalalin say that there were either seven 
or ten. [ten commandments.] 

TABtTK A valley in 

Arabia, celebrated as the scone of one of 
Muhammad's military expeditions, and as the 
place where he made a treaty with John the 
Christian prince of Ailah. [treat*.] 

TAB0T (l) The Ark of 

the Covenant, mentioned in the Qur'&n, Surah 
iL 249: 44 Verily the sign of his (Saul’s] king- 
ship shall bo that the Ark ( Tabut ) shall come 
to you: and in it Sakinah from your Lord, 
and the relics left by Moses and Aaron; the 
angels shall boar it.* 

Tubut is the Hebrew f’Qfl Tibah used for 
Noah’s Arbi and (he Ark of bulrusbos, 
Ex. li. 3, and not the word In 

the Bible for the Ark of the Covenant. 

The commentator, al-Bai?awt, says the 
Sakwah was eithor the Taurit, or Books, of 
Mosesi or an idol of emeralds or rubies, the 
bead and tail of which was like that of a 


goat, and the wings of feathers, aod whioh 
uttered a feeble try'; and when the ark was 
sent after an enemy; {hen this was sent. But 

some eay it was a representation of the pror 
phets. r- 

Al-JaUlan say the relics left in the Ark 
were the fragments, of the two tables of the 
Law, and the rod and' rpbes and shoes of 
Moses, the mitre of Asron^ and the vase of 
manna, [ark or tub coyrkawt, sakinah.] 

(2) A coffin or bior for the burial of the 
dead. 

(3) The representation of the funeral of al- 
Husain.' [mouarram.] 

(4) Tho box' or ark in whioh the body of 
the child Moses was placed by his mother for 
fear of Pharaoh. See Qur'an, Surah xx. 39: 
“ When we spako unto thy mother what was 
spoken: 4 Cast him Into tho ark: then cast 
him on tho sea [the river], and the sea shall 
throw him on the shore: and an enemy to me 
and an enemy to him shall take him up/ 
And I myself have made thee an object of 
love, That thou mightest be reared in mine 
eye." 

TADBlR Poet obit manu¬ 

mission of slaves. In its primitive sense it 
means looking forward to the*event of a busi¬ 
ness. In the language of tho law, it means s 
declaration of a freedom to be established 
after the master's death. As when the 
muster says to hit slave, 44 Thou, art free 
after my death.’* The slavo so freed is called 
a mudabbir. (Hamilton’s Hiddyak , voL i. 
p. 476.) [slavery.] 

TAFAKKUR ( fs). Lit. “Con¬ 
templation or thought 11 According to the 
Kitabu 't-Tu l rifdti it is the lamp of the 
hoart whereby a man sees -bis own evils or 
virtues. 

TAFSlR ( jt-Jf). Lit. “ Explain¬ 
ing. 11 A term used for a commentary on any 
book, but especially for-a commentary on the 
Qur’an, [commentaries.] 

at-TAQBABUN (^UxB). « Mu¬ 
tual deceit" The title of the 64th Sftrab of 
the Qur’an, the ixth verse of whioh begins 
thus: 

u The day when He shall gather you to¬ 
gether for the day of. the assembly will be 
the day of Mutual Deceit. 1 * 

. That is, when the blessed will deceive or 
disappoint the damned by taking the places 
which they would have bad in Paradise had 
they been true believers, and vice vend. 

TAQ2JLIB ( s -W). An Arabian 
tribe who, on the nrst sproad of IsUin, were 
oooupying a province in Melopotamia and 
professing the Christian faith. The Band 
Taghlib sent an embassy to Muhammad, 
formed of sixteen men, some Muslims sad 
some Christians. The latter wore oroeees of 
gold. The Prophet made terms with the 
Christians, stipulating that they should them- 
selvos continue in the profession of their 
religion, but should not baptize their children 
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into Christian faith. (Sir W. Muir, from 
Kotiba *l - Wotfidi, p. 61.) 

at-TAOBT^ A term 

which occurs in the Ktuhfu 'x-fiunun for 
“baptism.” [injil, sionBAn.] 

TAQHOT (udjML), An idol men* 

tioned in the Qnr’fcn:— 

Sfirah iv. 54: 44 They believe In Jibt and 
T**h*t.” 

Sflrah if. 257: 44 Whoso disl»olierea in 
T*ghut and believes in God, he has got a 
Arm handle, in which is no breaking off. 

8&rah ii. 259: 44 Bat those Who misbolievo 
their natrons are Ttghflt. these bring tjtiem 
forth to darkness.” 

Jalftln 'd-din says T&ffhut was an idol of 
thp Qnraish, whom certain renegade Jews 
honoured in order to please the tribe. 

Mr. Lane observes that in the Araftian 
Nighti the name is need to express the devil 
as well as an idol. 

Jk HA (dl»). The title of the 

xxth Sfirah of the Qur'fta, whioh begins with 
these Arabic lottors. Their meaning is nn- 
certain. Homo fancy tho first letter stands 
for ft&cf, M beatitude,” and tho second' for 
Rhwiyah, the nfcmo of the lewost pit of hell. 
W ie also, Hko #«A, and the English 41 hush,” 
an interjection commanding siloncc, and might 
bo here employed to enjoin a silent and rove* 
rential listening to the revelation to follow. 

TAHAIiUF The swear¬ 

ing . of both plaintiff and. defendant. In a 
oivil suit of both seller and purchaser. In a 
disagreement, if both should take an oath, 
the Qii?i most dissolve the sale, or contraot. 
(Hamilton's Ridayah, voL iii. p. 85.) 

TAHANNU9 (*±*W). Avoiding 

and abstaining from tin. Worshipping Clod 
for a certain period in seclusion. The word 
Is used in the latter sense for the seclusion of 
Muhammad on Mount 0irft', when he is sup¬ 
posed to have received his first revelation. 
(MiMat, book xxir. c. v.) [inspiration, 
Qua 'an J. 

TAHARAH (*,<*). " Purified- 

tion," including wazu\ tayammum, ma»ob, 
ghusl, and mitwak , accounts of which are 
given under their respective articles, [puri¬ 
fication.] 

TAHIR (y^VL). A woman in a 

state of purity, [purification.] 

TAHLlL (Jol#). The ejaculation, 
“L& U&ha Hid 'll&K I *' (m Ml 3), 

14 There is no deity but God I ” (Mi Mat, 
book x. chi ii.) 

Abfi Hurairah relates that the Prophet 
said, 44 That person who recites 4 There is no 
deity but God,' one hundred times, shall re¬ 
ceive rewards eaual to the emancipating of 
ton slaves, and snail have one hundred good 
deeds recorded to his account, and one bun- 
dred of his sins shall bo blotted out, and the 


words shall be a protection from the devil/ 

[ZIKR.] 

TAHMlD (a*W). The ejaculation, 
“ al-ffatndu li-'llah!" (a!) 

44 God be praised 1 ” (MiMat, book x. 
oh. ii.) 

4 Umar ihn Shn 4 aib relates from his fore¬ 
fathers that the Prophet said, 44 He who recites 
4 God be praised,’ a hundred times in the 
morning and again a hundred times in the 
evening, shall be like a person who has pro* 
vided one hundred horsemen for a jihad, or 
4 religious war.'” 

TA0RIF The word used 

‘ a J Muhammadan writers for the supposed 
corruption of the Jewish and Christian sorip- 
tnres. [corruption op thb scriptures.] 

at-TAHRIM “The Pro* 

hibition.” The title of tho 66fth Sfirah. of the 
Qur'an, which begins with the words: “ Why 
O Prophet! dost thou forbid that which &od 
hath made lawful to thee, from a desire to 
please thy wives.” The object of this chapter 
was to free Mnlpammad from his obligation 
to hll wife 0aff ah, to whom he had rocontly 
sworn to separate entirely from the Coptic 
slave-girl Marly ah. 

TAHJJlB (sHhM). A book of tra¬ 
ditions received by the Shl 4 ahs, compilod by 
Shaikh Abfi Ja 4 far Muhammad, aIb. 466. 

At-TA*IF (cAWJl). The name of a 
town, the capital of a district of the same 
name in Arabia, which Muhammad besieged 
a.h. 8, but the city was surrounded by strong 
battlements and was provisioned for some 
months. The siege was, therefore, raised by 
Muhammad, after he had out down and 
burned its celebrated vineyards. (Muir's 
Lift of Mahomet, new ed. p. 482.) 

TAIRAH (Ije h). *' Lightness; 

levity of mind.” Condemned in the 0adfs. 

TAIY ( J*).. An Arabian tribe who 
emigrated from al-Yaman to the Najd about 
the third century. Some of them embraced 
Judaism and some Christianity, while a por¬ 
tion remained pagans and erected a temple to 
tho idol Fultz The whole tribe eventually 
embraced Islim, a.d. 682, when 4 Alf was ssnt 
to destroy the temple of Fuls. 

Hfttim at-Titf, a Christian Bedouin Arab, 

. celebrated for his hospitality, Is tho subjeot 
of Eastern poetry. He lived in the 44 time 
of Ignorance,” viz. before Muhammad, bat 
his son *Adi became a Muslim, and is num¬ 
bered among the 44 Companions.” H&tim afc- 
T**iy'a most famous act of liberality was that 
which he showed to an ambassador of the 
Greek Emperor, sent to demand of him at a 
present for his master, a horse of very groat 
pripe. The generous Arab, before ho knew 
the object of this person's mission, slaughtered 
his horse to regale him, hairing nothing at 
tho time in his house to serve in its stead. 
It is also said that he often caused as many 
as forty camels to be slaughtered for the 
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entertainmeut of his guests and the poor 
Arabs of the desert. 

TAJ “ A crown; a diadem.” 

The Muslim Khalifahs never wore a crown, 
the word is therefore not used in Muslim 
.theology, but it is used by the §ufi faqirs foi 
the cap worn by a loader of a religioui 
order, whioh' is generally of a conical Shape. 

[KUI.Afl.] 



Qur’an, the opening verses of which are: 
“The desire of increasing riches oocupieth 
you 

Till you come to the grave.” 

TAlfBlR The expression, 

" Allahu akbar! M (j& aJJ^), “ God is 

very groat I ” ( Mishkat , book a. ch. ii.1 
The ejaculation frequently occurs m the 
daily liturgy and in the funeral office. 
[pBAnro.] 

TAKBlRU 'T-TAHRlMAH 

The first takbir in the 
liturgical prayer, said standing, after the recital 
of which the worshipper must give himself 
up entirely to wuship. [i'Rayir, takbir.] 



TAJQLARTJJ (gjW). An arrange¬ 
ment entered into by some heirs-at-law with 
others' lot their share of the inheritance, in 
consideration of some specific thing whioh 
exoludes them from inheritanco. (Hamilton's 
Hiddyah , vol. iii. p. 201.) 

at-TAZWIK ( r » r XjJ\). “The 

Folding-up.” The title of the Lxxxist Surah 
of the Qur An, which opens a solemn announce- - 
meat of the Judgment Day by the 'words: 

M Wbeu the sun shall he folded up ." 


TAKYAH (MO- Lit . “A pillow; 

a place of repose.” Used in all Muhammadan 
countries for— 

(1) A place in whioh some celebrated saint 
has stayed. In Oontral Asia, these places 
arp often merely marked by a few stones and 
a flag, hut they are held sacred. 

(2) A monastery, or religious house, in 
which faqirs and ascetics reside, as the Tak- 
yahs at Constantinople and Cairo. 

0) A hostel or rest-house, as the Takyah 
at Damascus, which is a hostel for pilgrims. 
Dr. Robinson describes it as a large quad¬ 
rangular enclosure, divided into two courts, 
in the southern court of which there is a 
large taosque. Around the wall of the court 
runs a row of cells, with a portico Or gallery 
, of QoIuxuzLb in front. This takyah was founded 
by Sultan Salim, a.i>. 1516. (tUuarckee, 
voL iii. p. 459.) 

TAJaAQ (jNb). (I) The sentence 
of divorce, [diyorce.1 (2) The title off the 
Lxvth Surah of the Quran which treats Of 
the subject oLdivorce. 

TALBlYAH (*«fc). Lit. u Waiting 

or standing for orders. 1 * The recitation of 
the following Words during the pUgrimago to 
Makkah: “ Ldbbaika ! Allahummah l Lab - 
baika I Labbaika / La Shanka laky l Lubbtn- 
ka l Inna *l-batnda wa-Ai'amuta laba ! Wa 7- 
mu/ka! La Sharikadaka!” “I stand up for 
Thy service, O Qod! I stand up 1 I stand 
npt There is no partner with Theel I 
stand up for Thy service l Yerily Thine is 
the praise, the beneficence, and the kingdom 1’ 
There is no partner with Thee! * 

Krom the Mishk&t (book xl ch. ii. pt. 1), it 
appears that this hymn was in use amongst 
the idolaters of Arabia before Muhammad's 
time, [uajj.] 

TALHAH (lajh), son of ‘(Jbaidu 
.’llah, the Quraish, was a grand-nephew of 
Abfi Bakr Ho was a distinguished Compa¬ 
nion, and was honoured with the position of 
one of the *Adutrah Mubashtharah , or “ tpn 
patriarchs of tho Muslim faith." He saved 
tho life of Muhammad at the battlo of Vhed. 
He was slain in the fight of tho Camel, a. a. 
36, aged 64, and was buried at al-Bafrah. 

TAIaIB Cs-JU*). Lit. “One who 

seeks." An inquirer. A term generally 
used for a student of divinity, is T«Uibit 7- 
l ilm. 

TALISMAN. Arabic ( r Jb) tiL 

vam ; pi. faldtim. The English word is a cor¬ 
ruption of the Arabic. A term applied to 
mystical ebaraeters, and also to seal* and 
•tones upon which suoh characters, are 
ougraved or inscribed. The characters are 
astiplogical, or of some other magical kind. 
Talismans tre used as charms against evil, 
for the preserving from enchautment or from 
accident ; they jure also sometimes buried 
with a hidden treasure to protect it. [amulet, 
exorcism.J 
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TALKING 

TALKING. [CONVBBSATION.] 
TALMUD. The traditional law 

of the Jews. From Heb. ■TO 1 ? lamad , <<10 

learn.** The learning of the Rabbis. Mr. 
Emanuel Doutsch sari:— 

M It seems as If Mdhsmmad had breathed 
from his childhood almost the air of contem¬ 
porary Judaism, as is found by us crystallized 

in the Talmud, the Tanram and the Midrash. 
***** 

“It is not merely parallelisms, reminis' 
oencei. allusions, technical terms, and ' the 
like of Judaism, its law aud dogma and.cere- 
ntohY, its Halacha and its Ilaggadah (its law 
and legend), which wo And in the Koran; but 
we think Islim neither more nor less than 
Judaistn as adaptod to Arabia—plus the 
Apostleship of Jesus and Muhammad.** 
( Literary Remains , p. 64.1 

How much Mqhammad was indebted to the 
Jewish Talmud for his doctrines, ethics, and 
ceremonial, is shown in an assay by the 
Jewiah'Rabbi, Abraham Geiger, in answer to 
the question pat by the University at Bonn: 
11 Inqniratur In fontes Alooranf son legis Mo- 
hammedicn eos, qui ex Judjolsmo derivatldi 
sunt,” of which a German translation has 
appeared, Was A at Mohammed aus [dm Judtn - 
tkume au/gehomnen t (Bonn, 1838), and . is 
treated of in the pfesent' work In the article 

on JUDAISM. 

The Talmud consists of two. parts: The 
Ifjshna, or the text (what Is called in Arabic 
the Main), and the Gemara, or Commentary 
(Arabic Shark). These two form the' Tal¬ 
mud.). 

. The Hiehna (from Skanah, to “ repeat ”) or 
the oral law of the JeWs. was not committed 
to writing until about tbs year A.D. 190, by 
Rabbi Judah; although it is said it was first 
commenced by Rabbi Akibah, a.D. 180. 

The Gemara (lit. “ that which is perfect ’*) 
are two commentaries on the Mishna. The 
one compiled by Rabbi Jochonam at Jeru¬ 
salem about the middle of the third oentdry, 
and the other by Rabbi Ashe at Babylon, 
about tbe middle of the sixth. 

Canon Farrar (Life of Christ ,* vol ii. 
p. 848), lays; “Anything more utterly tin- 
historical, than thb Tahnudy cannot be con¬ 
ceived. It is probable that no human writ* 
tags ever confounded homes, dates, and facts, 
with mors absolute indifference.” 

And doubtlees it Is this unsatisfactory 
feature in the TahnUd of the Jews which, to 
a great extent, accounts lor the equally 
unhietorieal character of the Qur’an. 

For information on the Talmud, the English 
reader can consult the following works: The 
7hhnud, by Joseph Batklay, LL.D., Bishop of 
Jerusalem, 1878; A Talmudic Miscellany, by 
Paul Isaac Heranon, 1880; Selectiont from the 
Talmud, by BL Polono: The Talmud, an. 
article in the Quarterly Review, October, 
1887, by Emanuel Deuteoh; The Talmud, a 
chanter in The Home and Synagogue of the 
Modem Jew (Religious Tract 8o< ‘ 
motion of 
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complete transl 


)cJOty> A 
the Talmud is being 


undertaken by Mr. P. L Hershon. . See Dr. 
Farrar's Preface to tho Talmudic Miscellany . 

TALQIN Lit u Instruct¬ 

ing.” An exhortation orlnstruction imparted 
by a religious teaoher. It is "specially used 
for the instruction given at the gravo of a 
departed Muslim, et the closo of the burial 
service, when one of the mourners draws 
near the middle of the grave, addresses the 
deceased, and says :— 

“ 0 servant of God. and child of a female 
servant of God. 

“ 0 son of such an one, remember tho faith 
you professed on earth to the very last; thin 
is your witness that there is no deity but 
God, and that dortainly Muhammad is His 
Apostle, and that Paradise and Hell and the 
Resurrection from tho dead are real; that 
there will be a Day of Judgment; and say : C I 
oonfess that God is my Lord, Isliun my reli¬ 
gion, Muhammad (on whom be themercy and 
peace of God) my Prophet, the Qur'an my 
guide, the Ka'bah my Qiblah, and that Mus¬ 
lims are my brethren.’ O God, keep him (the 
deceased) firm in his faith, and widen his 
grave, and make his examination (by Munkir. 
and Nakfr) easy, and exalt him and have 
mercy on him, O Then most Merciful 1 ” 
{burial.) 

TiLUT [saui..] 

TAMATTU' (£*•!). L&. “ Reaping 
advantage.” The act of * performing the 
‘Umrah until its completion, and then per* 
forming the 9ajj as • separate ceremony, 
thus reaping the advantages of both, [hajj, 
UKXAII.J . 

TAMIM (****). An independent 

Arab tribe of Makkan origin who occupied 
the north-eastern desert of Najd. . They 
fought by the side of Muhammad at Makkab 
and Hunain.. 

TAMJlD (•**%»»)* The expression. 

u La baula wa 16 quwwatd ilia bi-'llahi 7 



hit, book x. ch. it) 

Abfi Hnrairah relates that .the Prophet 
said, “Recite very frequently, 'There is no 
power and strength but in God.' for these 
words are one of tho treasures of Paradise. 
For there is no escape from God but With 
God. And God will open for the reciter 
thereof seventy doors of escape from Svil, the 
least of whioh is poverty.” 

TANASUJffl (1) In Ma- 

htmmadan law, tbe death of one heir after 
another before the partitioh of ah inheritance. • 
(2) At-Tdnamhh. Tbe metempsychosis or 
Pythagorean system of the transmigration of 
souls, a doctrine held by the Hindus and 
Buddhists, but fanning no part of the Muham¬ 
madan system. 

TANML {“ Plundering in 

religions warfare.” Commended in the Qur'an, 
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Surah viii. 1: “ They will question thee about 
the spoils. Say: The spoils are Qod’s and ! 
the Apostle's.” 

TAQARRUB (^fi). Lit. “ Seek¬ 
ing admittance or striving to draw near.” A 
term used to express the desire of propitiating i 
the Deity by prayer, almsgiving, or sacrifice. ' 

TAQDlR (*•»*). Lit. “To mea- 

sure.” The doctnno of Fate or Predestina¬ 
tion, a/- Qadr. [peed estimation.] 

TAQlYAH (t)s). Lit. “Guarding 

oneself.” A Shi‘ah doctrine. A pious fraud 
whereby the Shi 4 ah Muslim believes he is 
justifioa iu either smoothing down or in 
denying tho peculiarities of his religious 
belief, in order to savo himself from religious 
ersecution. A Shi‘ah can, therefore, pass 
iinself off as a Siinni to escape persecution. 

Tho Shl‘ah Iraditionists relate that certain 
persons inquired of the Imam §idiq if the 
Prophet had ever practised taqiyah t or 44 re¬ 
ligious dissimulation,” and the Imim replied, 

“ Not after this verse was sent down to the 
Prophet, namely, Siirah v. 71: *0 thou 
Apostlol publish the whole of what has been 
revealed to thee from thy Lord ; if thou do it 
not, thou hast not preached His message, and 
God will not defend thee from wicked men; 
for God guides not the unbelieving people.' 
Whon the Most High beoame surety for the 
Prophei against harm, then be no longer dis¬ 
simulated, although before this revelation ap¬ 
peared he had occasionally done so.” (The 
Ifayatu '1-Qulub, Merrick's ed., p. 96.) 
[shi‘ah.] 

TAQLlD Lit. “ Winding 

round.” (1) Putting a wreath round a victim 
destined to be slain at Makkah. (2) Girding 
with a sword, as a sign of investiture of a 
high dignitary. (2) A term used in Muham¬ 
madan law for tho following of a religious 
leader without due inquiry. 

TAQWA [amtimbho*.] 

TARlWlH (rt,V)- The plural of 

tarwifr, 44 Rest.” The prayers, of usually 
twenty rak ( ahs, recited at night during the 
month of Ramadan; so callod because the 
congregation ait down and rest after every 
fourth rak ( ah and every second 44 Salam u” 
[bamazau.] 

TARIKAII (#/). A logacy, a 

bequest, an inheritance. 

at-TARIQ (jjlUt). " The night- 
comer.” The title of the Lxzxvith Surah of 
the Qur’an, beginning thue : 

44 By the heaven, and by the night-comer t 

But what shall teach tbeo 

What the night-comer is? 

'Tia the star of piercing radiance ” 

According to al-Walpdi, these words were 
revealed when Abu T*Ub, at the time of the 
evening meal, was startled by a shooting 
star. Noldeke, howover, obaorves that the 
three verses seem rather to apply to a planet 
or a fixed star of particular brightness. 


TARlQAH (<*>). “A path." A 

term used by the Suns for the religious Ufa 
[sdfi.I 

TARWIYAH (W). Lit. “ Satis¬ 
fying thirst,” or, aceorjung to some, “ giving 
attention.” The eighth day of the pilgrim¬ 
age; so callod either because the pilgrims 
give their camels water on this day, or be¬ 
cause Abraham gave attention (rawwa) to the 
vision whorein he was instructed to saorifloe 
his son Ishmael (?) on this day. 

TASAWW-UF (uy-J). A word 

used to express the doctrines of tho §ufis or 
Muhammadan mystics. §ufiism. The word 
does not ooeur in the celebrated Arabic Dic¬ 
tionary, the Q/hmus, which' was compiled A.H. 
817, nor in the Sib&l t a.h. 898. [sufi.] 

TASBlH (ce*~*). (1) The ejacula¬ 
tion, « Stibhdna 'lldh 1 " (*m oW-), 
44 1 extol the holiness of God 1 ” or 44 O Holy 
God 1 ” A most meritorious ejaculation, which, 
if recited one hundred times, night and morn¬ 
ing, is said by the Prophet to atone for man's 
sins, howover many or great. ( Mishk&l , book 
x. ch. ii.) 

(2) A Rosary, [bos a by, ziur.] 

TA8HAHHUD (**x). Lit." Tes¬ 
timony.” A declaration of the Muqlim faith 
recited during the stated prayors, immediately 
after the Taniyah, in the same attitude, but 
with tho first finger of the right hand ex¬ 
tended, as a witness to the Unity of God. It 
is as follows: 44 1 testify thet there is no deity 
but God, and I testify that Muhammad is ths 
Messenger qf God.” It ie also used ae aa 
expression of faith upon a person beooraing 
a Muhammadan. (Mi \shkat % hook if. oh. xvi.) 
[prayers.] 



days after the saorifleo at Makkah during tbo 
Pilgrimage, either because the flesh of the 
victim ie then dried, or because they are not 
slain until suurise. [hajj.] 

TASLlM (jsJL-i). The benediotion 

at the close of the usual form of prayer, 44 At- 
salamu * alaikum wa ruhmatv 'Uoh / ” -II 
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dlR l^|| aXJU), m The peace and mercy of 
God be with you." [praties.] 



TASMl* The following 

ejaculation whict is* recited by the Im&m in 
the. daily prayer*: “ God hear* him who 
praise* Him." [pejLtbes.] 


TASMIYAH(W). Lit . 11 Giving a 

name." (1) A title given to tbo BanuUlah, or 
the initial sentonee,*/' In the name of God, the 
Compassionate, the Meroifol.” This ocenrs 
at the commencement of each chapter or 
8iirah of the Qurtn, with the exception of 
the nth Sarah. [qub’an.] (2) Also need 
at the commencement of any roligion* act 
(except sacrifice), such a* prayer, abldtions, 
arc. (3) The usual ** grace before meat,” 
amongst Muslims, [bismillah.] 


TASNIM (**a~j). Lit , “ Anything 

convex and shelving at both sides. The 
name of a fountain in Paradise mentioned in 
the Qur’an, S0rah lxxxiii. 28: “ Mingled 
therewith shall be the waters of TYunfm." 


TA§WlB Repeating the 

phrase, " Awalatu (shfrirun min* 'n-naum ” 
(i.e. "Prayer is better than sleep"), in the 
Ajtn for tho early morning prayer, [asA ir, 
[featxb.] 

TATAWWU* (gyU). An act of 

supererogation. A term which (deludes both 
the fwmah and nq/f actions of the Muslim- 

(?•»•>• 

at-TATFIP (Uk,A*») f “ Giving 

Short Motanre.” Tho title of tho Lxixnira 
Sikrah of the' Qor'ia, beginning with the 
words: 

“ Woe to those who stint the measure: 

Who when they take by measure from 
others, exact the full; 

But when they mete to them orWoigh to 
them, minisb— 

Have they no thought that they shall be 
raised again 
For a great day." 

We learn from the Itqdn that some com¬ 
mentators see in this passage allusions to 


Madtaah circumstances, and consequently 
think, that the Sarah, or a,t least part Of it, 
was revealed in that town. But in connec¬ 
tion with ench obviously Makkan verses, as 
80 and following, where it is said: 

*' The sinnors, indeed, laugh the faithful to 
scorn, 

And. when they pass by them, they wink at 
one another, 

And when they return to their own people, 
they return jesting, 

And when they see them, they say, * Verily 
these are the erring ones * •— 

it appears evhlopt, that the pride and arro¬ 
gance of the Makkans, founded on their ill- 
gotten wealth, is contrasted with the humble 
and precarions condition of the followers of 
Muhammad, to convey at the same time a 
solemn warning, that the positions will bo 
reversed on the Great Day of Reckoning. 

TAXHlR (msU). A purifying or 
cleansing of anything whioh is ceremonially 
unclean. For example, if a dog drinks from 
a vessel, it becomes najit, or “ Impure," but 
it can be purified (fat&ir) by washing It seven 
tttaos. A mosmte whioh has boondefiled can 
be cleansed with dry earth or water, and by 
recitals from the Qur’Cn. If the boots on the 
feet have booh dollied, they den be purified 
by tubbing them on dry .earth. 

Bari* ibn *Azib says that Muhammad 
taught that the maturation of an animal 
lawful for food does not render olothes cere¬ 
monially unclean. (Miihkdt, book iii. ch 
lx.) [PUBiriCATIOlf.] 

TATTOOING. Muhammad for¬ 
bade the custom of the idolaters of Arabia to 
prick the hands of their women and to rub 
the punctures over, with wood, indigo, and. 
other colours. ( Afighkdt, book xii. oh. L 
pt. i.) 

TAUBAH (1) Repentance. 

(2) At-Taubah , a title of the xxth Surah of 
the Qur’an, [r ardor, rbfektarce.] 

at-TAUBATU ’N-NA^tty (V' 

6/*^'). “ Sincere repentance.” 

A term used by divines for true repentanee 
of the heirt, as distinguished from that only 
of the lips. 

TAUIjlD (***•*/)• A term used to 

express the unity of the Godhead, whioh is the 
groat fundamental basis of the religion of 
Muhammad, [ood.] 

TAUJlH Any pious eja¬ 

culation recited by the pions before or after 
the Takbfr. (MitAkat, book iv. oh. xii.) 
[pratee.] 

TAURAT (^j/). The title given 
in the Qur’tn (Biirah iii* 2), and in all Mu¬ 
hammadan works, for the Books of Moves. 

It is the Hebrew TirSh , M the Law." 

‘ The author of the Kathfu 'z*%vnin (the 
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bibliographical dictionary of Hdjt Kbalifabh 
(fays>— 

“ The Taurit it the inspired book which 
God gave to MoseaJ and of whieh there are 
three well-known editions. (I) The Taurdtu 
's-Saba'in, 1 the Torah* of the Sevepty,* which 
• was tfahsUied from ,thb Hebrew into Greek 
by serenty-twb learned Jews.' (It ie admitted, 
by Christian writers that the Law, i.a, the 
Pentateuch, alone was translated first). * It 
has since. been translated into Syriac and 
Arabio, (2) The Taurdtu 7- Q/arra'in wa Rah- 
bdntgin, ‘ the Taurit of the loarned doctors 
and rabbins.' (8) The Taurdtu 'i-Sdmiruhf 
* The Samaritan jPsntateUeh/ " 

.The same writer says the learned who hare 
examined these editions of the Taurit, found 
that although they agreed with each other 
and taught the unity of God, they do not 
oontaih ah acconnt of the stated prayers, 
the fast, the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and 
almsgiving, nor anything regarding heaven 
or hell, whieh is, he. odds, a proof * of the 
Taurit hating been altered by the Jewa. 

(Kathfu Flfigel’a edition, vol. 1L 

p. 469.) 

Although Muhammad professed to establish 
the Taurit of Mosos (see Qur’in, SQralis ii. 
180; iil,78 it. 185), it would appear front* 
the Traditions that he did not view with 
favour the roading of it In his presence. 

It is rolated that 1 (Jmar once brought a oopy 
of theTaqrdttothe Prophet, and said, “ This 
is a oopy of the Taurit. 1 * Muhammad was 
silent, and ‘Umar was about to read some 
portions of it. Then Abfi Dakr said, “Your 
mothdr weeps for y ojk Don’t Von see the 
Prophet 1 ! face look angry," Then ‘Umar 
looked .aud Jas saw the Prophet was srgry, 
and he spid, “God proteot me from the anger 
of God* and of His Apostle. I am satisfied 
with God as my Lord, IsUrn as my creed, and 
Muhammad as my Prophet." Then Muham¬ 
mad said, “ If Moses were alive and found my 
prophecy, he would follow me." [ou> xm- 
TAMCXT.J 

at-TAUWAB (s»yi\). Literally 
“ One who turns frequently,'' hence, 4 * the Re¬ 
lenting.” One of tho ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. Preceded by the article, 
as a name o( God, it oeonrs four tipaea ha the 
BGratu 1-Baqarah (ii 86, 51,122, 166), and 
twice in the SOratu ’t-Tpubah (ix. 106,. 119). 
In three qf these passages, God*e relenting 
mercy is illustrated by striking instances 
taken from ancient and contemporaneous bis? 
tory, vim. in the case of Adam, of the Jews 
after their worshipping ,the golden calf, and 
of the three men who did not accompany 
Muhammad in the expedition to Tgbfik, and 
who, pui (mder interdiction after hie return, 
were not released from it till altar fifty days 
of j>eninco. 

Sarah ii. 86: “Andwords of prayer learnec 
Adam from his Lord: and God relonted to¬ 
ward! him; verily. He is the Relenting, the 
MercifuL" 

SOreh ii 61: “ And remember when Mosee 
said to his jtaople: * 0 t uy people verily ye 


hare sinned to your own hurt, by .your taking 
to yourself the oalf to worship It: Be turned 
then to your Creator, and slay the guilty 
among you; this will be boat for yon with 
yoior Oreator/ So ho ^elected-towards yon;, 
verily He ie the Relenting, the MereifuL” 

Stash iv. 119: “He hap also turned in 
Mercy unto the th who .were left behind, 
so that, the earth, spacious as it is, beoame 
too strait for them; and their soul* became 
•o straitened within them, that there was no 
rofuge from God but. unto Himeeif. Then 
was Ho turned to them that they might turn 
to Him. Verily, God ie He that tumetk, the 
Merciful” 

In the other places, mentioned above, and 
in two ‘more (Sfirahs xxiv. 10, and xlix. 12), 
whore the word ie used as on adjective with¬ 
out the article, It describes God as ever 
roady to turn in forgivenoas to man in general 
and to the Muslim in particular, if they turn 
in repontanoe unto him. 

TAWAF (*^jk). The ceremony 

of circumambulating the Ka‘bah seven times, 
three times in a quick step and four at the 
ordinary pace. It is enjoined in the QnPin, 
BOrah xxli. 27. Shaikh ‘Abdu T-Hkqq says 
it was the puftom of the Arabian idolaters to 
perform the {awdf naked, [iujj.] 

TA 4 WlZ (kf*). Lit , 44 To flee for 

refuge.” An amulet or ohann. A gold or 
silver ease, inclosing quotations from the 
Qur'an’ or Hadis, and worn upon the breast^ 
arm, neok, or iff [amu£st.} 

TAXATION. There are three 

words used for taxation in Muslim hooks of 
law. (1) ‘I/sAr (yAn)i “the tenth**; (9) 
Khardj “land revenue”; (8) Jitgah 

(&iy+)t ‘^capitation tax.** 

m Lands, the proprietors of whieh beoomo 
Muslima, or whioh the Imam divides among 
.the troope. are ‘C/sAri, or enbjeot to tithe, 
because it is necessaty that Something 
should be imposed’and deducted from the 
subsistence of Muslinu; and a tpnth Is the 
proportion most suitable to them, os that 
admits the oonatruotion of an oblation Or 
act of piety; and also, because this is tbs 
most equitable method, since in this way the 
amount of what is levied depends upon the 
actual product of tho lands. 

* (21 Lands,on theotbor hand, which the Imftm 
subdues by force of arms' and then restores 
to $he popple of the qonqnered territory, are 
KJtardfi. or subject to tribute, because it is 
necessary that something be imposed * and 
deducted from the subsistence of infidels, 
and tribute is the most suitable fo their 
situation, as that bears the construction of 
a punishment, since it ia a sort of hardship, 
the tax upop tribute land being fine from 
the proprietor, although he should not have 
cult j ruled it. It la to be remarkod, however, 
that Makkah it excepted from this raid? es 
Muhammad conquered that territory by feres 
of arms, and then restored 4 to the Inhabi¬ 
tants without imposing tribute. 
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It it written in the Jami*u '$~$agMr that • 
ell lend subdued bj force of irmi, Jf 
watered bj canals cat by the Gentiles, is 
subject to tribute, whether the Imam hare 
divided it among the troops, or restored it 
to the original inhabitants; and if there bo 
no efcnals, but the lend bo watered bv 
springs, which rise within, It Is subject to 
tithe, in either case, because tithe is pecu¬ 
liar to productive lend, that is, land capable 
of cultivation, and whioh yields increase, and 
the inorease produced from it is occasioned 
by water. The standard, therefore, by whioh 
tribute is due is the land being watered by 
tribute water, namoly. rivers, aqd the standard 
by whioh tithe is due is the land being watered 
by tithe water, namely, springe. 

If a person cnitivate waste lands, the im¬ 
position of tithe or tribute upon it (according 
to AbU Yfisuf) is determined by tne neigh¬ 
bouring soils; in other words, if the neigh¬ 
bouring lands be snbjeot to tithe, a tithe is . 
to be imposed upon U, or tribute if they be 
subject to tribute; because the rule respect¬ 
ing anything is determined by what is nearest 
to ft; as in the cate of a house, for instance, 
the fule with respeot to it oxfends to its 
oourt-yard, although it bo not the owner’s 
immediate property. The tribute established 
and imposed by ‘Umar upon the lends of al- 
‘Wq was adjusted as follows:—Upon every 
jario of lend through, which water runs' (that 
is to say, Which is capable of cultivation) one 
ad 1 and one dirham, and npon every jarib 
of pasture-land five dirhams , and, npon every 
jarib of gardens and orchards ten dirhams , 
provided they contain Tines and date-trees. 

This rule for tribute upon irablo tod 
pasture lands, gardens, and orchards, is 
taken from ‘Umar, who flxod it at the rates 
above-mentioned, none contradicting him ; 
wherefore it is. considered as agreed to by 
all the Gompaniona. Upon all Lind of any 
other description (such as pleasure-grounds, 
sdffron-fields, and so forta) is' imposed a 
tribute according to ability; since, although 
‘Umar hae not laid down any particular rule 
with respect to them, yet as he has made 
ability the. standard of tribute upon arable 
land, so in the same number, ability is to be 
regarded in lands of any other description. 
The learned in the law allege that the utmost 
extent of tribute is one half of tho actual 

E roduct, nor is it allowable to exact v more; 
fit the taking of a half is no more than 
strict, justice, and is not tyrahnioal* becanso, 
as it is lawful to take the whole of the per¬ 
sons hnd property of infidels, and to dis¬ 
tribute them among the Muslims, it follows 
that taking half 'their incomes is lawful a 
fortiori. 

(8) Jityak, or capitation-tax, is of two kinds. 
The. first species is that which is established 
tcluntarily, and. by composition, the rate of 
which is such is may be agreed upon by* 
both parties. The second is that which the 
Imim himself imposes, where he conquers 
infidels, and then confirms - theln in their 
possessions,- the oomroon rate of which is 
fixed by his imposing upon cvrrr avowedly 


ricn person a tax of forty-eight dirhams par 
annum, or four dirhams per lponth; and 
upon, every person in |ni^}d;ing circumstances 
twenty-fottr dirhams per annum, br two 
dirhams per taionth ; and upon tho labouring 
pobr twelve dirhams por annum* or one 
dirham per month. 

(For further information see Maddn 7- 
Muhtar, vol ii. 7; Fatawa-i-'Alamgiri ii. 860; 
Iiidayah, vol, L 102.) y 

TAYAMMUM (^). Lit “In- 

tending or proposing to do a thing ” Tho 
,ceremony of ablution performed with sand 
instead of water, as in the ease of toazu\ The 
permission, to use sand for this purpose, When 
wgter oannot be obtained is granted in the 
VJur’&n, S ft rah v. 8:— 

“If ye cannot find water, then t^ke fine 
surface sand and wipe your facos and yonr 
hanfis therewith. Qod does not wish to make 
any hindrance for you.” 

It is related in the Traditions that Muham¬ 
mad safd i “ God has made me greater'than 
all preceodlbg prophets, inahnuek as iny 
ranks m worship are like tbe ranks of angels; 
and tbe whole earth is fit for nty people to 
worship on; and the very dfist of the earth 
Is fit for purification when water cannot be 
obtained. (Mishkdt, book ill. ch» xl) 

Tayammum , or 14 purification by sand,” is 
*“°**kle under the following eircumstanees: 
(1) When water oannot be procured except at 
a distance of about two miles; (2) in case of 
sickness whon the use of water might bn in- 
jurious; (8) when water oannot bo obtained 
without incurring danger from an enemy, o 
or » reptit.; and (4) when on tlu. 
ocMilon of tho prayers of n>out d*y oi* M a 
funeral, tho worshipper Is Ists and has ns 
t mo to perform the w«*a'. On ordinary days 
this substitution of tayammum tor wax C* it not 
allowable, fwaxo’.) 

TA«ZlAH (V)- Lit. “ A con so. 
Istion. A representation or model of the 
tomb of Uasan and Uusain at Karhali’, car- 
gjg. procession at the Muharram by the 
Shi.ahs. It is usually made of a light 
frame of wood-work, covered with paper, 
painted and ornamentod, and illuminated 
within and without. It is sometimes of con- 
siderable size and of elaborate execution ao* 

cprduig to the wealth of the owner, ruimaa- 
nxit.] L 
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TA‘ZlR (*ytf). From *a*r, “to 

censure or repel." That discretionary cor¬ 
rection which Is administered for offences, for 
which Hadd \ or 44 fixed punishment," has not 
been appointed. 

According to the Sunni law the following 
are the leading principles of Ta'zir:— 

Ta'zir, in its primitive sense, moans “ pro¬ 
hibition, 9 'and also 44 instruction "; in Law it 
signifies an infliction undetermined In its 
degroe by tho in w, ou aocouut of the right 
nlthor of God, or of the individual; and tho 
occasion of it is any offence for which badd t 
or ** stated punishment," has not been ap¬ 
pointed. whether that offenco consist in word 
or deed. 

(1) Chastisement is ordained by the law, 
the institution of it being established on the 
authority of the Qur’an, whloh enjoins men 
to ohastise their wives, for the purpose 
of correction and amendment; and the same 
also occurs in the Traditions. It is, more¬ 
over, recorded that the Prophet chastised a 
person who had called another perjured; and 
all the Companions agree concerning this. 
Reason and analogy, moreover, both evince 
that chastisement ought to be inflioted for 
acts of an offensive nature, in such a manner 
that men may not beoome habituated to the 
commission of such acts; for if they were, 
they might by degroos bo lod into the per? 
petration of others more atrooious. It is 
also written in the Fata wa-i-Timur Tathi of 
Im&m Sirukhsh, that in ta*xir, or " chastise¬ 
ment,” nothing is fixed or determined, but 
that the degree of it is left to the discretion 
of the Qa?i, because the design of it is cor¬ 
rection, and the dispositions of men with 
rospoct to ft arc different, some being suf¬ 
ficiently corrected by roprimands; whilst 
others, more obstinate, require confinement, 
and oven blows. 

(2) lu tho Fatdivd-i-Shfyi'i it is said that 
there are four orders or degrees of chastise¬ 
ment :—First, the chastisement proper to the 
most noble of the noble (or, in other words, 
princes and men of leahiing), whieh consists 
merely in admonition, as if the Qifl w$re to 
say to one of them, 44 1 understand that yon 
have done has, or thus,* so as to make him 
ashamed, secondly, the chastisement proper 
to the noble fnnmeiy, commanders of armies, 
and chiefs of districts), which may be per¬ 
formed in two ways, either by admonition (as 
above), or by jarr , that is, by drsggiug the 
offender to the door and exposing him to 
scorn. Thirdly, the chastisement proper to 
the middle order (consisting of merchants 
and shopkeepers), which may be performed 
by jarr (as above), and also by imprison- 
wont; and Fourthly, the chastisement proper 
to tho lowest order in tho community, which 
may l>o performed by jarr, or by imprison¬ 
ment, and also by blows. 

(3) It is recorded from Abu Yusuf that the 
ruler of a country may inflict chastisement 
by means of property, that is, by the exaction 
of a small sum (a the manner of a fine, pro¬ 
portioned to the offenco; but this doctrine is 
rejected by many of the learned. 
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(4) Im&m Timur TashI says that chastise¬ 
ment, where it is incurred purely as the right 
)f Qod, may be inflioted by any porson what¬ 
ever; for Ab& Ja 4 far HindQ&ni, being asked 
whether a man, finding another in the act of 
adnltery with his wife, might slay him, re¬ 
plied, 44 If the husband know that expostu¬ 
lation and beating will be sufficient to deter 
the adulterer from a future repetition of his 
offenco, he most not slay him; but if he seos 
reason to supposo that nothing bdt death 
will prevent a repetition of tho offence, In 
such ossa it is allowed to k the husband to 
slay that man: and if the woman.wore con¬ 
senting to his aot, it is allowed to her husband 
to slay her a lad: 9 from which it appears that 
any man Is empowered to chastise another 
by blows, even though there be no magistrate 
present. He hse demonstrated this fully in 
tho Muntafi 4 ; and the reason of it is that the 
chastisement In question is of the data of 
the removal of evil with the hand, and the 
Prophet has authorised every person to re¬ 
move evil with the hand, as he has said: 
44 Whosoever amomr ye see the evil, let him 
remedy it with his uWn hands; but if ho be 
unable so to do, let him forbid it with his 
tongue." Chastisement, therefore, is evidently 
contrary to punishment, since authority to 
infllot the latter does not appertain to any but 
a magistrate or a judge. This speoies of chas¬ 
tisement is also contrary to the ohaatieement 
which is incurred on account of the right of 
the individual (such as iu cases of slander, 
and so forth); since that depends upon ths 
oomplaint of tho injured party, whence no 
person can inflict it but the magistrate, oven 
under a privato arbitration, whoro tho plain¬ 
tiff and defendant may have roforroa ths 
deoision of the matter to any third person. 

(3) Ohastisemont, in any instanco m which 
it is authorised by the law, is to be inflioted 
whore the Imam sees it advisablo. 

(G) If a person accuse of whorodom a male 
or female slave, an ummu \ l-toalad , or an infidel, 
he is to be chastised, because this accusation 
is in offensive accusation, and punishment for 
slander is not incurred by it, as tho condition, 
nsmely, lb*an (or marriage in the sense which 
induoes punishment for slander), is not at¬ 
tached to the Accused: chastisement, there¬ 
fore, is to be inflictod. And in the same 
manner, if any person sccnse a Muslim of 
any other thing than whoredom (that is, 
abuse him, by calling him a reprobate, or a 
villain, or an infidel, or a thiof), ohastisemont 
is incurred, because he injures a Muslim 
and defames him; and punishment' (bodd) 
cannot be considered as due from analogy, 
since analogy has no concern with the 
uooossity of punishmont: ohastisemont, thore- 
foro, is to be inflicted. Whoro the aggrieved 
party L a slave, or so forth, the ohoetisomeut 
must be inflioted to tbe extremity of it: but 
in the case of abuse of a Muslim, tbe 
measure of the chastisement is left to the 
discretion of tho magistrate, be it more or 
loss; and whatever ho soos proper let him 
iufiict. 
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(7) If a person abuse a Muslim, by calling, 
him an ass, or a hog, in this case chas¬ 
tisement is not incurred, because these ex* 
pressions are in .no respect defamatory of 
the person towards whom tney are. used, it 
being evident that ho il neither an ass nor a 
hog. Soma allege that, in our time, chas¬ 
tisement is inffiotod, fclhbe, in the modern 
acceptation, calling a man ah ass or a hog 
is held to be abuse. Others, again, allege that ■ 
it is esteemed such only where the person 
towards whom such expressions are used 
happens to be of dignified rank (such as a 
prince, or a man of lettorsk in .which case 
chastisement must bo indicted upon the 
abuser, as by so fcpeaking he eiposee that 
person of rank to oontempt; but if he be 
only a common person, chastisement Is not 
incurred: and this is the most approved 
doctrine 

(8) The greatest number of stripe* in 
chastisement is thirty-nine (see 2 Oor. xi. 24% 
and the stnalletf number is threo. This » 
according to Ahfi tUnifah and imam Mu¬ 
hammad. Abft Yfiauf says that the greatest 
number of stripes in ohastiaement Is seventy- 
five. The reetrfctlen to thirty-nine stripes is 
founded on a saying of the jProphet: 44 The 
man who shall inflict scourging to the 
amount of .punishment, In a oaae where pun¬ 
ishment Is not established, shall be aeeonnted 
an aggravatoV* (meaning a wanton aggra- 
vator of punishment), from which seying It 
is to be inferred that the infliction of a num¬ 
ber of stripes in chastisement, to the same 
amount as in punishment, is unlawful; and 
this being admitted, Ahfl Hanifab and Im&m 
Muhammad, in order to determine the utmost 
extent of chastisement, consider what is the* 
smallest Punishment: and this is punishment 
for slander with respect to a slave, which is 
forty stripes; they therefore deduct there¬ 
from ode stripe, and establish thirty-nine as 
the greatest. number to be inflicted in chas¬ 
tisement. Abft Tflsuf, on the other hand, 
has regard to the smallest punishment with 
respect to freemen (a# freedom Is the original 
state of man), which la eighty stripes; he 
therefore deducts A vs, and establishes seventy- 
five as the greatest number to be Infliotcd in 
chastisement as aforesaid, because the same 
is recorded of • All, whose example AbQ 1 uihf 
follows in. this instance. It is in one place 
recorded of Aba Y usnf that he dedusted only 
one stripe, and declared the utmost number 
of Stripes In chastisement .to be seventy-nine. 
Snob, alsft, is Ih* opinion of Za/r; and this is 
agreeable to analogy. Imftm Muhammad, in 
his book, baa determined the smallest num¬ 
ber of stripes in chastisement to be three, 
because in fower there is no chastisement 
The more modern doctors assert that the 
smallest degree of chastisement must be left to 
the Judgment of the Imim or Qi*!, 'who is 
to Inflict whatever he may deem sufficient for 
chastisement, which is different* with respect 
to different men. • It Is recorded of Abft 
Yfleuf that ho has alleged that the degree 
thereof is in proportion to tho degree of the 
offense; and if is. also recorded. from him 
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that the chastisement for petty effencos 
should be Inflicted to a degree anproaobing 
10 the punishment allotted Jfor offences of a 
similar nature; thus the chastisement for 
libidinous acts (sneti as kissing and touch¬ 
ing). il to be inflicted to t dogroo approaching 
to punishment for whoredom; afta the chas¬ 
tisement for abusive language to a degroe 
approaching to punishment for slander. . 

(9) If the Q&zt deem-it fit in chastisement 
to unite imprisonment with scourging, it is 
lawful for him to do both, sutee imprison- * 
moot is of itself capable of constituting, 
chastisement, and hits been so employed, fos 
the Prophet onco imprisoned a person by way 
of chastising him.' But as imprisonment U 
thus capable of constituting chaitisoinent, in 
offences where chastisement is incurred by 
their being established, imprisonment ts not 
lawful before the offence be proved, merely 
upon suspicion,, since imprisonment is in 
itself a onastiscraent: contrary to offences 
which induce punishment,, for there the ac¬ 
cused may bo lawfully imprisoned upoft 
suspicion, as ohastiaement Is abort of ptunsh- 
meut (wheuoo the sufficiency of imprisonment 
alone In ohast Iseuient); and snob being the 
case, it is lawful to unite imprisonment, with 
blows. 

(10) The severest blows or strip#* may be 
used in chastisement, because, .as rogard Is 
had to lenity with roapect to tho numbor of 
the stripes, lenity is hot to be regarded with 
respect to the nature of them, for otherwise 
the design would be defeated; and henoe, 
lenity is not shown in chastisement by In¬ 
flicting the blows or stripes upon differunt 
parte or members of the body. And nest to 
chastisement, the sevorest blows or stripes 
are to be inflicted in punishment for whore¬ 
dom, as that is instituted in the Qur’in. 
Whoredom, moreover, ia a deadly aio, in¬ 
somuch that lapid&tion for It has been 
Ordained by the- law. And next to punish¬ 
ment Tor whoredom, tho fcevereft blows or 
stripes are to Ve inflicted in punishment lor 
wine-drinking, as the occasion of punish¬ 
ment is there fully certified. And next * to 
punishment for wine-drinking, the severity 
of the blows or stripes is to be attended to In 

S uhishment for slander, because there is a 
oubt in redpeot to the occasion of the 
punishment (namely, the aeeuasUon), as an 
accusation may be either false or true; and 
also,- because severity is bore observed, in 
disqualifying the slanderer from appearing 
as an evidence.: wherofnro severity is not 
also to be obssrvod In tho nature , of tbl 
blows or stripes. 

(11) If the magistrate inflict either punish¬ 
ment or ohastiidrent upon a person, and the 
snfferor should die in consequence of such 
punishment or chastisement, his blood is 
Nadar, that is to lay, nothing whatever J* 
due upon it, because the magistrate is autho¬ 
rized therein, and what ho does is done by 
decree of the law; and an not which is 
decreed is not restricted to the condition of 
safoty. This is tualogous to a case of phle¬ 
botomy; that is to say, if any person desire 

8<r 
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•o be let blood, and should die, the operator 
is in no respect responsible for his death; and 
so here also. It is contrary, however, to the 
case of a husband inflicting chastisement upon 
his wife, for his aot is restricted to safety, as 
it is only allowed to a. husband to chastise 
his wife; and an act which is only allowed 
is restricted to the condition of safety, like 
walking upon the highway. Ash-Shaftf main¬ 
tains that, in this case, tho fine of blood is 
due from the public troasury; because, 
although where chastisement or punishment 
prove destructive, it is homicide by misad¬ 
venture (as the intention is not the destruc¬ 
tion, but the amendment of the sufferer), yet 
a fine is due from the public treasury', since 
the advantage of the act of the magistrate 
extends to the publio at .large, wherefore the 
atonement is due from their property, namely, 
from the public treasury. The HanafI doc¬ 
tors, on the other hand, say that whenever 
the magistrate inflicts a punishment or¬ 
dained of Qod upon any person, and that 
person dies, it is the same as if he had died 
by tho visitation of Qod, .without any visible 
cause; wherefore there is no responsibility 
for it. (See the Hi day ah ; the Durru 7- 
MuHjtar; the Fatawd-i-'Alamgiri, in loco.) 
[punishment. 3 

TAZKIYAH (Iff). Lit. “Purify¬ 

ing." (1) Giving the legal alms, or xakdt . 

(2) The purgation of withesses. (See 
Hamilton's Bidayah , vol. ii. p. €74.) An 
institution of inquiry into tho oharaoter of 
witnesses. 

TAZWlJ (gtjy). Lit . “Joiuing.” 

A term tufted for a marriage contract, [max- 

X1AQS.] 

TEMPLE AT MAKKAH, The. 

[masjidd 'l-haram.] 

TERAH. [azab.] 

THEFT, [labobnt.] 

THEOLOGY. Arabic aVIlmu 7- 

Hdhi “The Science of 

Qod." In the Traditions, the torm *I(m, 
44 knowledge," (s specially applied to the 
kuowledgo of the Qur’an. 

Shaikh ( Abdu 1-Ijlaaq, in his remarks on 
tho term ‘/An, says religious knowledge con¬ 
sists in an acquaintance with the Qur'in and 
the Traditions of Muhammad. 

Muhammadan theology may be divided 
into— 

(1) *ilmu 't*Taf$ir t a knowledge of the 
Qur'an and the commentaries thereon. 

(2) k llmu * l-Hadii , a knowledge of the 
Traditions. 

(3) *//mu % l-JJ$ul t a knowledge of the roots, 
or of the four principles of tho foundations of 
Muslim law, being expositions of the exegesis 
of tho Qur'an and the Hadtg, and tho principles 
of Ijm&‘ and Qiyas. 

(4) l Ilmu 'l-Fiqh, Muslim law, whether 
moral, oivil, or ceremonial. 

(5) ‘/fail ’l-'Aqdfid, soholastio theology, 
founded on the six articles of the MusSm 


creed, the Unity of Qod, the Angels, the 
Books; the Prophots, the Resurrection, and 
Predestination, [‘jlm.] 

THUNDER. Arabic JBa‘i (•*,). 

In the Qur’an, Surah xiii 18, 14, it is said: 
“ He (Qod) it is who shows you the lightning 
for fear and hope (of rain); and Ho brings up 
heavy clouds, and the thunder celebrates HU 
praise; and the angeU, too, fear him, and He 
sends the thunder-olap and overtakes there¬ 
with whom He will; yet they wrangle about 
. Qod 1 But He is strong in might." 

at-TIBBU 'R-R0IIANI (s-UY 

Lif. u The science (medical) 
of tbo heart." A term used by the Sufis for 
a knowledge of the heart and of remedies for 
its health. (See Kitdbu 1 t-Ta t i'\fat.) 

TILilWAH «JH). Lit. “Heading." 

The reading «f the Qurtn. [qub'an.] 

at-TIN “The Pig.” The 

title of the xovth Surah of the Qur'&n, the 
opening words of which are: 44 1 swear by 
iitojig and by the olive." 

TlNATU 'L-KBABAL 
JWaJl). Lit . ‘‘The clay of putrid 

matter." The sweat of the people of hell. 
An expression need in the Traditions. (Mish¬ 
ka t f book xv. oh. viL pt l.) 

at-TIRMTZI The J&mi'u 

U-Tirmiti , or the 44 Collection of Tirmiftt" 
Ono of the six.correct books of Sunni tradi¬ 
tions collected by Abfi *IsA Muhammad ibn 
4 IsA ibn Saurah at-Tirmi&i, who waa born at 
Tirmii on the banks of the Jafliun, a.h. 
209. Died a.b. 279. [traditions] 

TITHE, [taxation.] 

TOBACCO. Arabic dukhan 

(smoke). In tome parts, of Syria tahayk (£*1) 
and tutun i in India and Central Asia, 

tamdku , corruption of the Persian tawdtiku 
(j£\fj£). Tobacco was introduced into Tur¬ 
key, Arabia, and other parts of Asia soon 
after the beginning of tho seyonteeth cen¬ 
tury of the Christian era, and vary soon after 
it had begun to be regularly imported from 
America into western Europe. Its lawfulness 
to the Muslim is warmly disputed. The 
Wahhkbis have always maintained its un¬ 
lawfulness, and even other Muslims hardly 
contend for its Uwfuluesa, but it has become 
generally used in Muslim countries. In India, 
smoking is allowed in mosques; but io Af¬ 
ghanistan and. Central Asia, it is generally 
forbidden. Tho oelebrated Muslim leader, 
the Akhund of Swat, although an opponent 
of the Wahhabis, oondemned the use of 
tobaoeo on acoount qf its exhilarating offecta. 

TOLERATION, RELIGIOUS. 

Muhammadan writers are unanimous in 
asserting that no religious toleration was 
extended to the idolaters of Arabia iu the 
time of the Prophet. The only choice given 
them was death or the reception of Islam 
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Bat they are not agreed aa to how far 
idolatry should be tolerated amongst peoples 
toot of Arabia. Still, as a matter of fact, 
Hindus professing idolatry are tolerated in 
All Muslim countries. Jews, Christians, and 
Maj fists aro tolerated upon the payment of 
a capitation tax [jiztab, TMAtr]. Persons 
paying this tax are called £tmmU, and enjoy 
a certain toleration. (Fatawd - 1 - M lamgiri, 
tol. i p. 807.) [xdimx.] 

According to the Banafis, the following i 
restrictions are ordained regarding those who 
do not profess Isl&m, but enjoy protection on 
payment of the tax:— 

It behores the Im£m to make a distinction 
between Muslima And 2immls, in point both 
of dress and of equipage. It is, therefore, 
not allowable for Zimmls to ride upon 
horses, or to use armofcr, or to use tho laino 
saddles and wear the same garments or head¬ 
dresses as Muslims, and it is written in- the 
Jdtni*u ’/-{fopAir, that Ztamis must bo 
directed to wear the Atari/* openly on the 
outside of their olothes (the kist\j is a 
woollen cord or belt which Zioainls wear 
round their waists on the outside of their 
garments)! and also that they must be 
direoted, if they ride upon any Animal, to 
pro ride themselves a saddle like the pahniera 
of an ass. 

The reason for this distinction in point of 
clothing and so forth, and tho direction to 
wear the kistb openly, is that Muslims are 
to be held in honour (whence it is they are 
not. saluted first, H being the duty of the 
highest in rank to salute first (salutation^ ), 
and if there were no outward Bins to dis¬ 
tinguish Muslima from ftimims, these might 
be treated with the same rospeet, which is 
not allowed. It is to be obserred that the 
insignia incumbent upon them to wear is 
a woollen rope-or cord tied round the waist, 
and not a silken belt. 

It It requisite that the wires of Zhmms 
be kept separate from the wires of Mhslims, 
both in the- public roads, and also in the 
baths; and it is also requisite that a mark 
be set upon their dwellings, in order that 
beggars Who come to their doors may not 
pray for them. The learned hare also re¬ 
marked that it is fit that Zinuni* be not 
permitted to ride At all, except in caeesof 
absolute necessity, and if a Zimml be thus, 
of necessity, allowed to ride, he must alight 
Whererer he sees any Muslima assembled; 
and, as mentioned before, if there be a neces¬ 
sity for him to use a saddle, it must he made 
In the mannor ef the panniers of an ass. 
Zbntnts of the higher orders must also be 
prohibited from wesring rich garments. * 

The construction of churches or syna¬ 
gogues hi the Muslim territory-** unlawful, 
this being forbidden in the Traditions; but 
If places of worship originally belonging to 
Jews or Christians be destroyed, or fall to 
decay, they are at liberty to repair them, 
because buildings cannot endure for ever, 
and as the Imim has left these people to tho 
exercise of their own religion, it is a neces¬ 
sary inference that * bo has engaged not to 



prorent them from rebuilding or repairing 
their churches and synagogues. If, howerer, 
they attempt to romore these, and to build 
them in a place different from their former 
sitoation, the Im&m must prorent them, 
since this is an actual construction ; and the 


places which they use as hermitages are 
held in the same light aa their churches, 
wherefore the construction of those also is 
unlawful. 

It is otherwise with respect to such places 
of prayer as are within their dwellings, which 
they are not prohibited from Constructing, 
because these are an appnrtonanoe to tho 
habitation. What is here said is the rule 
with respect to cities, but not with respect 
to Tillages or hamlets, because, as tho tokens 
of Isl&m (such as public prayer, festivals, and 
so forth) appear In Cltios, Zimmls should not 
be permitted to colobraio tho tokens of infi¬ 
delity there in tho faco of thorn; but as tho 
tokens of Isl&m do not appear in Tillages 
or hamlets, there Is no oocaslon to prerent 
the construction of synagogues or ohurches 
there. 

Some allege that Ziromui nro to be prohi¬ 
bited from constructing churches or syna¬ 
gogues, not only in cities but also in villagos 
and hamlets, because lu tho villagos various 
tokens of tsl&m appear, and what is recorded 
from Abfi £amfah (that the prohibition 
against building Churches and synagogues is 
oonfined to oities, and does not oxtend to 
villages and hamlots) relates solely to the 
▼illages of al-Kfifah, because the greater part 
of the inhabitants of Tillages are Zimmis, there 
being few Muslims among them, wherefore 

appear; 
Zii 


iimmis 


the tokens of IslAm did not there a 
tnoreovor, in the territory of Arabia 
are prohibited from constructing ohurches 
or synagogues, either in cities or Tillages, 
because the Prophet has said: " Two religions 
cannot be possessed together in the peninsula 
of Arabia. (See Fatawi-i-'Akxmgiri, Dturru 
’l-Mukhtar. Jliddyak, in loco.) [zlMMl.] 


TOMBS. The erection of .tombs 

and monuments over Abe graves of Muslims 
is'forbidden by the strict laws of Isl&m. For 
the teaching of the Traditions on the subject 
is unmistakable, as will be seen by the fol¬ 
lowing Ah&dlff (. Mishkdt , book r. ch. vi. 
pi.1):- 

J&bir says: “The Prophet prohibited 
building with mortar on graves.'” 

Abfi 1-Haiyij al-Asadi relates that the 
ghalffab ‘All said to him : “ Shall I not give 
you thb orders which the Prophet gave me, 
namely, to destroy all pictures and images, 
and not to leave a single lofty tomb without 
lowering it within a span from the ground.” 

Sa*d ibn Abl Waqq&s said, when he was 
ill: “ Make me a grave towards Makkah, and 
put unburnt bricks upon it, as was done upon 
the Prophet’s.” 

The Wahh&bfs consequently forbid the 
oreetion of monuments, and when they took 
possession of al-MadinAh, they intended to 
destroy the handsome building which covers 
the grave of the Prophet, but were prevented 
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by aocidont. (See Burton’s Pibrimum. voL i. 
p. 854*) [Wahhabi.] 

Bui notwithstanding tho general concensus 
of orthodox opinion, that the erection of each 
buildings is unlawful, domed tombs of sub¬ 
stantial structure, similar to the illustration 
giron on this page, are common to- all Mu¬ 
hammadan countries, and masonry tombs are 
always erectod ovor tho graves of porsons of 
respectability* 

some hare a hoad-stone, in which thore 
aro reoossos for small oil lamps, which aro 
lighted every Thursday oyening. Persons of 
distinction are generally honoured with tombs 
constructed with domes. Tho specimens given 
in the illustrations aro common to all parts of 
tho Muslim world. 



The most common form of structure is not 
dissimilar to that which is erected in Christian 
cemeteries, but it is usual to pnt a head* atono 
to the grave of a male on whioh is a figure 
representing the turban as a sign of authority. 
Sometimes there is a cavity in tho top of the 
grave-stone filled with mould, in which 
flowers are planted. 



Writing of the grave-yards of Damascus, 
Mr WelLited says : ** I know of nothing which 
displays tho Moslem character to more ad¬ 
vantage than the care they bestow on their 
burin)-grounds. ' On Friday, the Moslem Sun¬ 
day, those of Damascus afford at once a 
touching and animated scone. The site 
seloctod for the remains of those most che¬ 
rished in life is generally picturesquely 
situated, jn some lower spot, beneath thelofty 
cypress or quivering poplar. Hers a head¬ 
stone of marble, covered with inscriptions, 
and of a male, surmounted with a turban, 
mingles with costlier buildings, of an oblong 
form, very tastefully and elaborately inscribed 
with sentences from tho Koran* The greatest 
care is observed in preserving thes* sepul¬ 
chral monuments. A small aperture is loft 
ii( some portions, whioh is flllod with earth, 
and in them the females plant myrtle and 
•other flowers, and not infrequently Water 
them with their tears. On the day 1 have 
named, they may be perceived in groups, 
hastening to perform the sad but pleasing 
office of mourning for the departed.' ( Travel E 
to thq -Qity of the Caliphs, vol, i. p. 848.) 



Mr. Lano (Arabian Nigku % vol. i. p. 488) 
says the tomb “ is a hollow, oblong vault, one 
side of which faces Mekkoh, generally large 
enpugh.to contain four or more bodies, and 
having an oblong monument of stone or briok 
constructed over it with a stela at the hood 
and foot. Upon tho former of these two 
stel (whfoh if often inscribed with a text 
from the J£ur-un, and the name of the de¬ 
ceased,. with the date of his death), aturbsa, 
or other head-dress, is* sometimes carved, shew¬ 
ing tho rank or class of the person or persons 
buried beneath; and in mouy oasea, a cupola, 
supported by four walls, or uy columns, to., 
is constructed over the smaller monument. 
The body is laid on its right side, or inclined 
by means of a few orude bricks, so that the 
faco is turned towards Mekkoh; and a person 
is generally •mplo'yod to dioUte to the de¬ 
ceased' iho answers which he should gits 
when he is examined by tho two angels 
Munkjr and Nekeer.” [talqiii.] 



The' tombs of tho imperial family of 
Turkey are amongst the most interesting 
sights of the city of Constantinople They 
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are principally erected in the outer eonrte of 
moequee and behind tho mibrib. One of the 
finest of these mausoleums is that of Sultan 
Suleiman L, who died a.d. 1666. It is an 
octagonal building of (liters Coloured marbles, 
with eupola and fluted roof; four pillars 
support tho dome, orhioh is elaborately 
painted in rod and d'tfioate arabesque. ft 
oontains the remains of three Salt Una, Bulab 
min I., Sulaimin H, and Ab*&ftd IL, besides 
some female members of the family* The 
Mere are decorated with rich embroideries 
and oostly shawls, and with turbans and 
aigrettes; and that of Sulaimin L is sur¬ 
rounded by a railing inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl. 

The mausoleum of the Emperer Jahftngir 
at Shahdarrmh, hear Lahore, is one of the 
fittest Muhammadan tombs in the world. It 
is situated in a garden 1,600 feet square. 
There is, first, a fine oorridor 188 feet long, 
from whioh to the oentral dome is 108 feet. 
The passage to tho tomb la pared with beau¬ 
tifully streaked marble from Jaipur and 
other places. The sarcophagus stands on a 
white m&rble platform, If feet 6 hichos long, 
from north to south, and 6 foot 9 Inches 
broad. The sarcophagus itself is of white 
marble, and is 7 feet* long. On the oast and 
west hides of it are the ninety-nine names .of 
Ood. [god, hakbs or] most beautifully 
carved, and on the south side is inscribed: 
“The glorious tomb of His High Majesty, 
tho Asylum of Protectors, Nfirn ’d-din Mu- 
hammad, the Emperor Jihingfr, a.h. 1087 
(a.d. 1627). On the n6rth end of the tomb is 
in Arabic, “Allah the tiring God. There 
Is no deitr but God over the inrisibie world 
and all things. He is the Merciful and the 
Compassionate. ** On the top is a short pas¬ 
sage from the Qnr'ln, written in beautiful 
Jugbra. The oentral dome of tho building 
is 2/ feet'Square, and on the four aides there 
are flno screens of trellis work. Just inside 
the entrance, and to the right of it, is a stair¬ 
case with twenty-firo steps, which leads up 
to a magnifioent tonelated pavement, at each 
corner of whioh is a minaret 96 bet High 
from the platform. This platform is 211 feet 
6 inohee square, and is truly beautiful.. A 
marble wall ran round the parent cut, butalt 
was taken away by the BikBs^andit has beep 
roptaosd by a poor •substitute of masohry. 
Tho minarets are lour storeys high, and are 
built of magnificent blocks of stone 8 feet 
by 61 feet, and In them ire steps leading to 
the top of the building, from which therc is 
* fine riew ef Lahote. 

The tomb ei Ahmad Bhih Abdail st Kan¬ 
dahar, is an octagonal structure, overlaid 
with coloured porcelain bricks, and b sur¬ 
mounted with a gilded dome, surrounded by 
email minarets. The pavement inside is 
covered with % carpet; and the sarcophagus 
of the Afghan king is eorered with a shawl. 
The tomb itself U made ef Kandahar stone, 
inlaid with wreaths of flowori In coloured 
marble The Interior wells art prettily 
painted and the windows are of fine trellis 
wet), stone. 
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The sepulchre of the Taimur, who ■ died 
A. ix 1406, is at Samarkand in BukhiTah, and 
is described by M. Vambery as a neat little 
ohapel crowned with a* splendid dome; sod 
encircled by n wall in which there is. an 
arched gate. On both sides are two smail 
domes, mimiture representations of the largo 
ono ifl the centre. Tho court-yard botwoon 
the wall add the ohapel b filled with trees; 
the pardon being muoh. neglected. Upon 
entering the dome, there is a vestibule which 
loada to the chapol itself. This is Octagonal, 
and about ten snort paces in diameter. In 
the middle, under the dome, that is to ety, 
in,the place of honour, there are two tombs, 
plaoed. lengthways, with the head In the 
direction of Makkah. One of those tombs la 
eorered with a very fine stone ef a dark 
green dolour, twe and a half Spans broad and 
ten long, and. about the thickness of apt 
fingers. It b laid fiat in two pieces orer the 
gravo of Taimur. The other grave is 
corerod with a black stone. It b tee'tomb 
of Mir Syud Bakar, the teacher-and spiritual 
guide of Taimur, and beside whose grave the 

C t Ameer patefnliy desired to be buried. 

nd about lie other tombatonoe great and 
small. Tho inscriptions are simple, and are 
in Arable apd Persian. 

It has often been the ease that Muham¬ 
madan kings hare ereoted their mausoleums 
during their lifetime, although such acts-are 
strictly contrary to the teachings of their 
Prophet A remarkable instance of this is to 
be seen at Bijapnr in India, where the Un¬ 
finished tomb of *Ah ‘A<fl Shah (A.ix 1667) b 
still to be seen, haring never been Completed 
after his burial* His snooessor, Ibrahim {A. d. 
1679), warnod by the fate of hb predecessor's 
tomb, commenced his own on So small a plan 
—116. feet square—that, as he was blessed 
with a long and prosperous reign, it was only 
by ornament that he. could Tender the place 
worthy of himself. Thb he accomplished by 
covering every part with the most exquisite 
and elaborate earrings: The ornamental car¬ 
vings on this tomb are eo numerous, that it b 
said the whole Qtir'Aa is engraven on its 
walls • The principal apartmont in the tomb 
i* a eqUare of forty feet, oovsred by a stone 
roof perfectly list in the centre, and supported 
by a cere projecting ten feet from the wall 
on every side. Mr. Pergnsson says: “ How 
the roof b supported b a mystery, which eaa 
only be understood Ire those who are familiar 
with tee use the Indians make of insists of 
oonerste. whioh, with good mortar, seems 
capable of infinite applications unknown in 
Europe." (ArriltfecArrs, tot. ill. p. 662.) 
The tomb of Mabmfid, Ibrahim's successor 
(a.d. 1626), was also built in his lifetime, and 
remarkable for it* simple grandeur and con¬ 
structive boldness. It b internally 186 feet 
each way, and its area b consequently 18,225 
squire feet, while the Pantheon at Romo has 
only an.arca of 16.888 feet 

The tomb of ImAm oeh-Bliftfi 1 !, the founder 
of one of tbe four orthodox sects of (be Sun¬ 
nis, sud who died A.H. 204, is still to bo seen . 
hear the city of Caire II is surmounted h 
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• Urge dome, with a weathercock in the 
form of a boat. It U said to hare been 
erected by Yusuf $al&hu ’d-Dln (Saladin). 
The interior is c»»ed to a height of eight feet 
with marble, above which the whole 'build¬ 
ing is coloured in recent and unai tistio style. 
The windows oontain coloured glass. There 
are three niche*, with a fourth in the form 
of a mibrdb, marking the direction of Mak- 
kah. The covering of the tomb of the cele¬ 
brated Muslim doctor is of simple brocade, 
embroidered, with gold. It is enolosed with 
a wooden railing, inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, the corners being olasped with silver 
fittings. At the head of the tomb is a Urge 
turban, partly covered with a Cashmere 
shawl.- Near the head of the tomb is a marble 
pillar, with sculptured inscriptions, coloured 
red and gold. From the roof aro susponded 
a few poroolain lamps; and lamps of glass, 
as welt as ostrich eggs, hang in profusion 
from the canopy of tho tomb and from light 
wood*n beams. The walls and tomb-enclo¬ 
sure are adorned with scrolls. Close to the 
building are four other tombB of the Imam's 
family. 

The tomb of Zubaidah, the beloved wife 
of the oelobrated Khalil ah Harunu ’r-Rashid, 
the hero of the tales of The Thousand and 
One Nights , is a simple edifice standing on a 
sloping eminence, within an extensive cemetery 
outside the city of Baghdad. It is a building 
pf an octagonal shape, thirty feet in dUmeter, 
and surmounted by a apjro. In the upper part 
of the building are two ranges of windows, 


the npper of which presume tho flattened and 
the lower the pointed arch. The spire is a 
mere sharpened cone, ornamented without 
with convex divisions corresponding to con- 
cave arohes within. The interior is occupied 
by three oblong buildings of masonry, boated 
with lime. A modem Paoha and bis wife 
hav* now the honour of reposing beside 
the romains of the fair Persian, and an 
insoription over the porch testifies that 
their romains wore deposited nine centuries 
after the favourite wife of the renowned 
Kbalifah. 

A very interesting specimen of tomb ar¬ 
chitecture is found at Sultauiah in Persia. It 
is the sepuchre of one Muhammad Khuda- 
bandia. Texier ascribes the building to 
Khudabandiah. of the §ufi dynasty, A.D. 
1077-85; but Forgusson says its style shows 
that the monument must be two or three 
hundred yoars older than that king. Kor 
Porter says it is the work of the Tartar Mu- 
hamipsd Khudabandia. who waa the sne- 
oessor of Qhatan Khftn. the builder of the 
celebrated mosque at Tabriz, who, being 
seized with xs much seal for His ShPite faith as 
hi9 predecessor had been for the Sunnite, his 
intention was tq lodge in this mausoleum the 
remains of ‘All and his son ah Husain. This in¬ 
tention, however, was not carried into effect, 
and consequently the bones of the founder re¬ 
pose alone in this splendid shrine, and not under 
the central dome, but in a side chamber. The 
general plan of this building is an octagon, 
with a small ohapel opposite the entrance, in 
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whloh the body lies. Internally, the dome is 
81 feet in diameter by 160 feet in height, the 
ootagon being worked (Mr. Fergusson says) 
into a circle by as ologant a series of braekots 
as, perhaps, ever wore employed for this pur¬ 
pose. The form of the dome is singularly 
graceful and elegant, and superior to any¬ 
thing of the kind in Persia. The whole is 
oorered with glazdd tiles, rivalling in. richness 
those of the celebrated mosque at Tabriz; 
and with its general beauty of outline^ it 
affords one of the finest specimens of this 
stylo of architecture found in any country. 

The grave of the Persian poet Mifig, at 
Shiraz Fn Persia, is a single block of beau¬ 
tiful marblo from Yezd, of Which about eigh¬ 
teen inches appear above the ground. It Is 
a fine slab, is perfectly Oat, and is nine foot 
long by two foot nine inohos in width. Raised 
in low reliof, in the centre of the top of tho 
slab, is one of tho poet's odes In tho beau¬ 
tiful letters of the Persian alphabet, and. 
round the .edges, in a band anout five inched 
deep, Is another ode. The tomb, which ie 
probably about two hundred years old, is 
situated in a square onolosuTo or garden, and 
the ground around is thickly beset with 
tombs, mostly Oat like that of the poet. 

The finest specimen of monumental archi¬ 
tecture is the celobrated Taj at Agra, erected 
oVer the gravo of Urjuxnmad Banu Begum, 
called Mufntaz-i- Makally or the 44 Exalted 
One of the Palace," the favourite wife of 
the Emperor Shfth Jah&n, who died about 
a.d; 1629. The designs and estimates for 
the building are said to have been prepared 
by a Venetian named Oeronimo Verroneo; 
but the architect died at Lahoro before its 
completion, and the work is supposed to hare 
been handed over to a Byzantine Turk. Mr. 
Keene says that it is certain Austin, the 
French artist, was consulted. Mr. Fergusson 
gives the following particulars of this re¬ 
markable building 

44 The enclosure, including garden and outer 
oourt*, is a parallelogram of 1,860 feet by more 
than 1,000 feet. The enter oonrt, surrounded 
by aroados and adorned by four gateways, is 
an oblong, occupying in length the wholo 
breadth of the enclosure, and is about 460 
feet deep. The principal gateway leads from 
this court to the garden, where the toihb is 
seen framed in an avenue of dark oypress 
trees. The plinth of white marble is 18 feet 
high, and is an exact square of 818 feet eaoh 
way. At the four corners stand four oolnmns 
or towers, each 137 feet high, and crowned 
with a little pavilion. The mansolenm itself 
ooonpies a space of 186 feet square, in the 
centre of this larger square, and each of the 
four comers is cut off opposite eaoh of the 
towers. The central dome is 60 feet in 
diameter by 80 feet in height. On the plat¬ 
form in front of the juwab, or false mosque, 
is a tracing of the topmost spine, a gilded 
spike crowning the central dome to the 
height of 80 foot. The interior is lighted 
from marble-trellised-screen lights above 
and below. 1 *— Ferminon'e ffintory of Archi¬ 
tecture, vol. ii. j». 698.) [eitajuh.] 
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TRADITION. It is the belief of 

all Muhammadans, whether Sunni, Shi'ah, or 
WahhiM, that in addition to the revolation 
contained in the Qur'an, the Prophot received 
the \Vnhy ghoir Matfu (lit. v an unread re¬ 
velation r ), whereby he was enabled to give 
authoritative declarations on religious ques¬ 
tions, either moral, ceremonial, or doctrinal. 
Muhammad traditions are therefore supposed 
to be the uninspired record of inspired say¬ 
ings, and consequently occupy a totally dif¬ 
ferent position to what we understand by tra¬ 
ditions in the Christian Church. The Arabic 
words used for these traditions are Hadit 
(«***«£».), pi. Ahndit, 44 a saying ”; and Sunnah 
(JLu), pi. Swum "a custom." The word 

Msd!(|, in its singular form, is now gonorally 
used by both MuhAmmadan and’Christian 
writers lor the oolloctlons of traditions. 
They are records of what Muhammad did 
(Sunnatu Vr/Wj, what Muhammad enjoinod 
(Sunnatu f l-qaut ) 9 and that which was done in 
the presence of Mnhammad and whioh he did 
not forbid (Sunnatu 't-tagrir). They also in¬ 
clude the authoritative sayings and doings 
of the Companions of the Prophet. 

The following qnotations from the Tradi¬ 
tions as to tho sayings of Muhammad on the 
subject of this oral law, will explain the 
position whioh he intended to assign to it 

14 That which the Prophet of God hath 
made unlawful is like that whioh God him¬ 
self hath made so." 

44 1 am no more than a man, bat when I en¬ 
join anything respecting religion recoive it, 
and when I order anything about the affairs 
of the world, then I am nothing more than 
man." 

41 Verily the best word is the word of God, 
and the best rnle of life is that delivered by 
Muhammad.” 

44 1 have left you two things, and you will 
not stray as long as you hold them fast 
The one is the book of God, and the other 
the law (sunnaA) of His Prophet." 

44 My sayings do not abrogate the word of 
God, bat the word of God can abrogate my 
sayings." 

44 Some of my injunctions abrogate others." 
(Miskkit, book i. oh. yL) 

Muhammad, gave .very special injunctions 
respecting the faithful transmission of his 
sayings, for* according to at-Tirmlji, Ibn 
4 Abbis relates that Mnhammad said: 44 Con¬ 
vey to other persons none of my words, ex¬ 
cept those ye know of a surety. Verily he 
who represents my words wrongly shall find 
a place for himself in the fire." 

Bat notwithstanding the severe warning 
given by their Prophet, it is admitted by all 
Muslim scholars that very many spurious tra¬ 
ditions have been handed down. Abd Da'fld 
received only four thousand eight hundred 
traditions cat of five hundred thousand, and 
even in this careful selection, he states, that he 
has given 44 those which seem to be authentio 
and those which are nearly so." (Vide Ibn 
Kballikiin, vol. i. t>. 690.) 

Out of forty tiionsand porsous who have 
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been jhstrnmental in banding down tradi¬ 
tions, at Bukhiri only ocknowledges two 
thousand as roliable authorities. 

Iq consoquence of the unreliable character 
ol the Traditions, the foliowifig canons have 
been framed for the reception or rojootion 
(vide Nukhbatu V-Zayr, by Shaikh Sbibobu ( 
*d-DIn Ah^ad, dtl. by Captain N. Lees) 

I. With reference to Ihe character of those 
who have handed down tho trudition;— 

(1) iladliu V*«S*AtAi a genuine tradition, is 
one which has been hauaod down by truly 
pious persons who have been distinguished' 
/or (heir integrity. 

(2) Ho'fim 'l-tfasan, a mediocre tradition, is 
one the narrators of which do not approach 
in moral exoeUenqe to'those of the §ablh 

olass. 

($) Hudi&u *z-Za i if i a weak tradition, is. one 
whose narrators are of questionable autho- 

e disputed claims of narrators to the m 
thrOc classes have proved a fruitful source uf 
learned discussion, and very numerous are 
the works Written upon the subject. 

II. With reference to the original rotators 
of the Hadlfi~ 

(1) If adieu ’I-Afarjii 1 , an exalted tradition is 
a saying, or an act, related or performed by 
the Prophet himself and handed down in a 
tradition. 

(2) If adieu 'l-Afauquf, a restricted tradition, 
is a sayiug or an jk ct rotated or performed 
by one of the aebdb, or Companions of the 
Prophet. 

(3) Hadisu an intersected tradi¬ 

tion, is a saying or an act related or per¬ 
formed by one of the TAbi'un, or those who 
conversed with the Companions of the Pro¬ 
phot. 

11L With reforenoe to the links in the 
chain of tlie narrators of tho tradition, a . 
Hadlfl is either A/aff<r#«7, connected, or A/tm- 
qa{i\ disconnected. If tho chain of narrators 
is oomplete from the tinio of the first utter¬ 
ance of the saying oi performance of tho act 
recorded jbo the time that it was written down 
by the collector of traditions, it is Muttafil\ 
but it tho chain of narrators is incomplete, it 
is Munqati 1 . 

IV. With roference to the uonnor in which 
the tradition has boon narrated,*and. trans¬ 
mitted down from tho first:’— 

(\) Jladigu *l-Afvtuw&tir , an undoubted tra¬ 
dition, is quo which is handed down by very 
many distinct chains of narrators, and which 
haB boon alwaya accepted as authentic and 
genuine,-no dpnbt ever having been raised 
against it. The loarued doctors say there are 
.only five suoh traditions; but tbe exact ntiiu* 
her is disputed. 

. (2) Jltunsu H-AlaMw , u wc/1-JinoiPH tradi¬ 
tion, is oue which has beou handed down byrat 
least three distinct lines of narrator*, it is 
oalled also Mu*tufit t diffused. It is also 
lifted for a tradition * which was at first re¬ 
corded by one person, or a few individuals, 
and aftorwards became a popular tradition. 

(8) tfadigu 't-'Azie, a rare tradition, is one 
related by only two linos of narrators, 


(±)'Haditu J b- Gharib . a poor tradition. Is one 
related by only one line ol narrators. 

(5) Khabaru 'l - Wahid, a single saying, is a 
term also used for a tradition related by one 
person and handed down by one line of 
narrators. It is a disputed point whether 
a fChabar Waft id oan . form the basis of 
Muslim doctrine. 

(G) Hadifu H-Mursol (Ht 44 a tradition let 
loose M ), is a tradition which any oolleetor of 
traditions, suoh ol al-Bukhari and others, 
records with the assertion, * the Apostle of 
God said. * 

(?) Rivayah, is a #*4*1 which commences 
with the words “ it t# .'elated* without the 
authority being given. 

(8) Jfiadifu V-lfauriH, an invented tradition, 
ia one the untruth of which is beyond dispute. 

The following is a specimen of a hadte, as 
given in the .collection of at-TirmijI, wluch 
will exemplify the way in which a tradition 
is recorded:— 

“ Abu Kuraib aaid to us (bgddaea-na) that 
Ibr&him ibn Yusuf ibu Abi tshiq said to* us 
(hadda&u-njy, from (*a n) his father, from (‘an) 
Abu Ishaq, from (‘Ow) TulitA ibn Mustrif, 
that he said, I have heard (sasu'lu), f rom 
‘Abdu ’r-Hahman ibn Auaajah,that he said 
(uaqulu\ I have beard {samiHu) from Bari 
ibn ‘Axib that ha said (yaquhi) I have heard 
(sami'tu) that the Prophet said. Whoever 
shall give in ohsrUy a mjlch oow, or silver, 
or a leathern bottle of Water, it shall be 
equal to the freeing of a slaved’ 

The Honourable fyed Ahmed Khan Baha¬ 
dur, 0.8.!., un educated Muhammadan goq- 
tleman, in an Essay oh Mohammedan ZY«d»- 
tione, gives the'following information;—» 

The Style o f Compositionemployed in the « 
imparting of a TradxtUm. 

For the purpose of expressing how a tra¬ 
dition had been oommunioated from one per¬ 
son to another, certain introductory verbal 
forms were selected by duly qualified per¬ 
sons, and it was incumbont upon every one 
about to narrate a tradition, to oomnteneo by 
that particular form appropriated to the said 
tradition, and this was done witn the view of 
securing for eaob tradition the quantum of 
credit to which it might be justly entitled. 

These introductory verbal forms are as 
follow : (1) Ufa*. “ He said to me ” *, (2) 

J4l “ I heard him saying *; (3) D JVl ‘“He 
told me u ; (4) Vd “He related to in»”; 
(b) \)p*\ “ Hq informed mo H ; (6) ViV«a\ “ Ho 
informed u*e **; (JYy* 44 From*" 

. The first four introductory fortus were to 
boused only in I bo caso ol. an original nayv 
I’ntoi oounnuuioutiug tho vary words uf the 
tradition to the next ono below him. Tbs 
fifth and sixth Introductory* verbal forms 
were used when a narrator inquired of tbs 
narrator immediately above him whether 
iuoli or such a fact, or circumstance, was or 
wus not • correct. Tho last form is not suf¬ 
ficiently explicit, and the ooaseqnenee is thst 
it cannot be decided te wbieb of the two per* 
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aons the tradition related belongs, so that 
unless other facts be brought to bear noon it, 
it cannot be satisfactorily proved whether 
there be any other persons, one. or more 
than one, intermediary between the two nar¬ 
rators. As to any external fsots that might 

{>rove what was.required to bo known,the 
earned are divided in their opinions. 

First: If it be knowdi of a oertainty that 
the narrator is not notorious for fraudu¬ 
lently omitting the names of other parties 
forming links in the chain of narration, and 
who also Uvod at suoh a time and' in snoh a 
locality that it was possible, although*not 
proved,, that they visited each other, then It 
might be taken for granted that there were 
no other narrators intermediary between these 
two. 

Socondly f Other learned authorities sdd 
that it mnst be proved that they visited each 
other, at least ones fn their life-time. 

Thirdly: Others assert that it most bo 
proved that thoy remained together fer such 
a time as would bo sufficient to enable them 
to loam the tradition, one from Ihe other. 

Fourthly i Some hold that it must be proved 
that one of them really lenmed the tradition 
from the otbor. 

Degree of Authenticity of the Narrators as 
judged by their Acquirements. 

The associates of the Prophet, and those 
persons who lived immediately after them, 
used to relate, with the exception of the 
Qur'an, the sense of the Prophet’s words in 
their own language, unless they had to use 
some phrases containing prayers, or when 
they had to point out to others tbs very 
words of the Prophet. It is natural to sup¬ 
pose that dee ply-learned persons would them¬ 
selves understand and dslivtr, to others, the 
sense Of the sayings better than persons of 
inferior parts, and therefore narrators have 
been divided into seven grades. 

First: Persons highly conspicuous for their 
learning and legal acquirements, as well as 
for their retentive memory. Booh persons 
are distinguished by the title of tl 

A'immotu %ffgdlt % thatto"Leaders 
in 9adi|.” 

Socond: Persons who, as to their knowledge, 
toko rank after the first, and. who but very 
rarely committed any mistake. 

Third; Persons who have made alterations 
in the pure religion of the Prophet, without 
carrying them to extremes by prejudice, but 
respecting whoso integrity and honesty there 
is no doubt. 

Fourth: Persons respecting whom nothing 
is known. 

Fifth: Persona who have made alterations 
in the pare religion of the Prophet, and, 
actuated by prejudice, have carried them to 
extremes. 

Sixth: Persons who are pertinaciously 
sceptical, and have not a retentive momory. 

Seventh i Persona who are notorious for 
inventing spurious traditions. Loomed di¬ 
vines are of opinion that the tradition! related 
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by persons of the first three classes should 
be aooepted as true, aoooirdlng to their re¬ 
spective. merits, and also that traditions re¬ 
lated by persona coming Under the three last 
olasses should be, at onco, entirely rejected; 
and that the traditions related by porsons of 
the fourth class, should bo passed ovor an- 
notioed so long as the narrator remained 
unknown. 

Causes of Difference among Traditions . 

We should not be justified in oonoludbig 
that, whenever a difference is met with in 
traditions, those- latter are nothing more 
than so many mere inventions and fabrica¬ 
tions of the narrators, sines, betides the 
fabrication of hadifl, there Cre also other 
natural eansos which might occasion such 
differences.; and we shall now consider those 
natural causes whlob produce such variety 
among b&dls. 

(1) A misunderstanding of tho real sense 
of the saying of the Prophet. 

(2) Difference of the opinions of two nar¬ 
rators in* understanding toe true senso of the 
Prophet’s saving. 

(8) Inability to eUuneiate oloarly tho* sense 
of the Prophet’s saying. 

(4) Failure of memory on the part of the 
narrator--in consequence of which he Either 
left out some portion or portions of the Pro¬ 
phet’s saying, or mixed up together the 
meanings of two different b*dlf. 

(b) Explanation of any portion of the 
hadlfi given by the narrator, with the inten¬ 
tion of its being easily understood by the 
party hearing it, but unfortunately mistaken 
by the latter for an actual portion of the 
hadlfi itself. 

(6j Quotations of certain - of the Prophet’s 
worn# by the narrator, for the purpose of 
supporting his own narration, while the 
hearers of the narration erroneously took the 
whole of it ae being the Prophet’s own 
words. 

(7) Traditions borrowed from tho Jews 
erroneously taken to be the words of the 
Prophet, and the difference existing between 
anon Jewish traditions wai thus transferred 
to those of the Muhammadans. The stories 
of Undent persona and early prophet*, with 
which onr histories and commentaries fere 
filled, are alt derived from these sources. 

(8) The difference which to naturally 
Caused in the continual transmission of a 
tradition by oral communication, at it has 
been in the oase of traditions having mira¬ 
cles for their subject- matter. 

. (9) The various states and oircumstances 
In which the different, narrators saw ths 
Prophet, 

Apocryphal Hadis. 

There exists fid doubt respecting the cir¬ 
cumstance of certain persons having fabri¬ 
cated some bft'Ujl in the Prophet’s name. 
Those who perpetrated so impudent a for¬ 
gery wire men of tho folio inng descrip¬ 
tions :— 

fl) Porsons desirous of Introducing some 
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praiseworthy custom among the publio, forged 
hadis in order to seonre Success. Such 
fabrication is restricted exclusively to those 
hadis Which treat of the advantages and 
benefits which reading the Qur'an and pray¬ 
ing procure to any one, both in this world 
and the next: which show how reciting pas¬ 
sages from the Qur'an cures every diseaso, 
etc*: the real object of such frauds being to 
lead the public into the habit of reading the 
Qur'in and of praying. According to our 
religion, the perpetrators of such frauds, or 
of anyothera, stand in the list of sinners. 

(2)Preachers, with a view of collecting 
large congregations around them, and of 
amusing their hearers, invented many tradU 
tions, such traditions being only these which 
desoribe the state and condition of paradise 
and of hell, as well as the state and oonditioU 
of the eoul after death, etc., jn order to 
awaken the four of God’s wroth and the hope 
of salvation. 

(8) Those persons who made alterations in 
the religion of the Prophet, and who, urged 
by their prejudices, carried the same to ex¬ 
tremes, and who* for fhe purpose of success¬ 
fully confronting their controversial anta¬ 
gonists, forged each traditions in order to 
favour their own interested views. 

(4) Unbelievers who maiioiously coined 
and circulated spurious hudlf. Learned men, 
however, have greatly exerted themselves in 
order to discover such fabricated traditions, 
and have written xdany works upon the sub¬ 
ject, laying down rules for ascertaining false 
traditions and fur distinguishing th^m from 
genuine ones. 

^ The modes of procedure were as follows: 
Snob persons examined the very words em¬ 
ployed in snob traditions, rr well as their 
style of composition; they oompared'the con¬ 
tents of each hadis with the commands and 
Injunctions contained m the Qur’4p, with 
those religious doctrines and dogmas that 
have been deduced from the Qur^an, and 
with those hadif which have, been proved to 
he genuinej they investigated the nature of 
the import of suoh traditions, as to whether 
it was unreasonable, improbable, or impos¬ 
sible. 


It will, therefore, be evident that the hadis 
aoneidered as genuine by Muhammadans, 
must indispensably possess the following 
characters: The narrator tnuet have plainly 
and distinctly mentioned that such and such 
a thing was either said or done by the Pro¬ 
phet ; the ohain of narrator# from the last 
link up to the Prophet, must be unbroken; 
the subjeot related must have come under 
the actual ketf of its first narrators; every 
One of thd narrktors. frem*he last up. to the 
Prophetj must have oeeh.persona conspicuous 
for their piety, virtue, and honesty; every, 
narrator must have received more than one 
had if from the narrator immediately pre¬ 
ceding hiin; every one of the* narrators must 
be oonspicuoua for hie learning, so that he 
might be safely presumed to be competent 
both to understand correctly, and faithfully 
deliver to others, the sense of the tradition; 


the import of the tradition must not be con¬ 
trary to the injunctions contained in the 
Qur’ftn, or to the religious doctrines deduced 
from that Book, or to the traditions proved 
to be oorrect; and the nature of the import 
of the tradition must not be such an persons 
might hesitate' in accepting. 

Any tradition thus proved genuine can be 
made the basis of any religious doctrine; but 
notwithstanding this, another objection may 
be raised against it which is that this tradi¬ 
tion is the statement of one person only, and 
therefore, cannot, properly, be believed in 
implicitly. For obviating this, three grades 
have been again formed of the h*di{t preyed 
as genuine. These three grade* are tne fol¬ 
lowing: Mutawatir. jjqA* MaHhkar f aad 

hA. Ktobar-i-Athad. 

Mutawatir is an appellation given to those 
hadi# only that have always been, from the 
time of the Prophet, evor afterwards recog¬ 
nised and accepted by every associate of the 
Prophet, and oiorjf learned individual, as 
authentic and genuine, and to whieh no on# 
has raised any objeotlon. All learned Mu¬ 
hammadan divines of every period have 
declared that the Qur’an only is the Qadi« 
Mutawatir'; but some doctors have declared 
oert&in other hadi# also to be Mutawatir, the 
number, however, oi suoh hadi# not exceed¬ 
ing five. Such are the ireditions that are 
implicitly believed and ought to be religiously 
observed. 

Matkhur is a title given to those traditions 
thati in every age, havo been believed to be 
genuine, by some learned persons. These are 
the traditions which are found recorded ia 
the' beat works that treat of them, and, 
having been generally accented ae genuine, 
form the nnoieus of some of the Muslim doc¬ 
trines. 

h'fpbar-i-Abad (or had iff related' by one 
person), is an appellation given to traditions 
that do not possess any of the qualities be¬ 
longing to the traditions of the first two 
grades. Opinions of the learned are divided 
whether or not they oan form the basis of 
any religious doctrine, 

Persons who undertook the task of collect¬ 
ing tradition# had neither time nor opportu¬ 
nity for examining and investigating all the 
above particulars, #nd some of them ool- 
lacted together Whatsoever came under their 
notice, While others collected only those 
whose narrators were acknowledged to L* 
trustworthy and honest persons, leaving en¬ 
tirely upon their readers the task of investi¬ 
gating and examining all the above-mentioned 
particulars, as well as of.deciding their com¬ 
parative merits, their genuineness, and the 
quantum of credit due to them. 

There is some difference of opinion aa to 
who first attempted to oolleot the traditions, 
and to compile thom k a book. Some eay 
‘Abdu ’1-Malik Ibn Juraij of Makkah, who 
died a. vi - 150, whilst others assert that tu# 
collection, which is still extant, by the Imfaw 
Malik, who died a.h. 179, was the first coffee- 
tiqn. The work by Imam Malik is still hold 
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in very groat esteem, and although not gene¬ 
rally included among the standard six , ft to 
believed by many to be the source from 1 
whence a great portion of their materials are * 
derived 

The following are the $‘6d$v *t-5tVf/rA, or 
“six oorroot” books, received by Simpl 
Muslims:— 

^1) Muhammad Ism ill at-Bukhari, a.h. 

(2) Muslim ibnu 1-Hajjlf, A.H. 261. 

^8) Abu 4 Is6 Muhammad, af-7Yrotifi, a.h. 

Abik Da’&d as-Sajistknf, a.h. 276. 

Abb ‘Abdi 'r-Ran min mu Nasal, a.h. 

(6) Abb 1 Abdi *llih Muhammad Jbn Majah, 
A.n. 27S. 

According to the llhifu 'ii-NubalS*, thoro 
are ae many as 1,466 collections of traditions 
in existence, although the six already re¬ 
corded are the more generally used amongst 
the Sunnis. 

It is often stated by European writers that 
the Shi'shs reject the Traditions. This is 
not correct.. The Snnnls arrogate to them- 
solves the title of Tradltionists; hut tlio 
Bhl'ahs, although they do not accept tho col¬ 
lections of traditions as made by the Sunnis, 
receive Jive collections of Ahadif?, upon which 
their system of law, both civil and religious, 
is founded. 

(1) The Ka/ i, by Abu Ja'far Muhammad 
ibn Ya*qGb, a.h. 829. 

(2} The Man^la-vastahximhu * l-Faqih , by 
Shaikh ‘Alii A.H. 881 < 

(8) The Tahtib, by Shaifca Aba Ja'/sr 
Muhammad Ibn *Ali ibn Husain, a.h. 466 

(4) The lstib$ar. by the same author. 

(5) The Nahju 'l-Balaghdh, by Saiyid ar- 
Rasi, a.h. 406. 

There are many stories which illustrate 
the importance the Companions of the Pro¬ 
phet attached to Sunnoh The Khalifah 
‘Umar looked towards the blaok stone at 
Makkah, and said, “By God, I know that 
thou art only a stone, and canst grant nb 
benefit, canst do no harm. If I had not 
known that ths Prophet kissed thee, I would 
not have done so, but oh account of that 1 do 
ft” Abdu Hik ibn ‘Umar was .seen riding 
his camel round and round a certain place. 
In answer to an inquiry as to his reason for so 
doing, he said: ** I know not, only I have seen 
the frophet do so here.” Ahmaa Ibn Btubal 
to said to have been appointed on account 
of the care with which ho observed the Sun- 
nah. One day when sitting in on assembly, he 
•lone of all present observed Some formal 
nxrtom authorised by the practice of the 
Prophet Gabriel at once appeared and in¬ 
formed him that now, and on account of his 
act, he was appointed an Imam. And on 
another occasion it is said this great tradi- 
tlohist would not even eat water-melons, 
because, although he knew the Prophet ate 
them, he coulH not learn whether he ate 
them with or without the rind, or whether he 
broke, bit Or out them : and he forbade a 
woman, who questioned him n* to tho pro¬ 


priety of the aot, to spin by the light of 
torches passing in the streets by night, be¬ 
cause the Prophet had not mentioned that it 
wad lawful to do So. 

The modern Wahhlbfr being, for the most 
part, followers of Ibn Haftbal, attach great 
importance to the teaohing of the Traditions, 
ana have therefore caused a revival of this 
branch of Muslim literature, [wabhabi.] 

We are indebted to Sir Yfillioth Mhir’s 
Introduction to the Lift of Mahomet , tor the 
following:— 

“ Mahometan tradition consists of the say¬ 
ings of the friends and followers of the Pro¬ 
phet, handed d£wn by a real -or supposed 
chain of narrators to the period when they 
were collected, recorded, and classified. The 
process of transmission was for the most part 
draL It may be sketched as follows. 

“After the death of Mdhomet, the main 
employment of his followers was arms. The 
pursuit of pleasure, and the formal round of 
religious observances, filled up the interstices 
of active life, but afforded scanty exercise for 
the higher faculties of the mind. The tedium 
of long and irksome marches, aod the lasy 
intervals from one esmpsign to another, foil 
listlessly upon s simple and semi-barbarons 
race. These intervals were ooeupied, and 
that tedium beguiled, chiefly by calling up 
the past in familiar conversation or more for¬ 
mal discourse. On what topic, then, would 
the early Moslems more enthusiastically des¬ 
cant than on the acts and sayings of that 
wonderful man who had called them into ex¬ 
istence as a conquering nation, and had 
placed in their hands 1 the keys both of this 
world and of Paradise * ? 

11 Thus the converse of Mahomet's followers 
would be much about him. The majesty of 
his character gained greatness by contempla¬ 
tion, and, as time removed him farther and 
farther from them, the lineaments of the mys¬ 
terious mortal who was wont-to hold familiar 
intercourse with the messengers of heaven, 
role in dhnuler, but in more gigantic propor¬ 
tions. The mind was unconsciously lad on to 
think of him as endowed with Supernatural 
power, and ever surretindod by supernatural 
agency. Here was the matoriel .out of which 
Tradition grew luxuriantly. Whenever there 
was at hand no standard of fact wherot>y 
these recitals may he tested, the memory was 
aided by the unchecked efforts of the imagi¬ 
nation; and as days rolled on, the latter 
element gained complete ascendancy. 

“ Such is the result which the lapse of time 
would naturally have upon the minds and 
the narratives of the Ai-hAb or 1 Companions * 
of Mahomet, more especially of those who 
Were young when he cued. And then another 
race sprang up who had never seen the Pro¬ 
phet, who looked up to his contemporaries 
with a superstitious reverence, and who lis¬ 
tened to their stories of him as to the tidings 
of a messenger from the other worjd; * Is it 
possible, father of Abdallah 1 that thou hast 
beon with Mahomet ? * was the question ad¬ 
dressed by a pious Moslem to Hodseifa. in the 
< mosque of Kufk; 'didst thou really see the 
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Propnet. and wert thou on familiar terms 
with him ? *— 1 Son of my uncle 1 it is indeed 
as thou sayest.'—* And how wert thou wont 
to behare towards the Prophet?'—‘Verily, 
we used to labour hard to please him.V- 
‘Well, by the Lord 1 ’ exclaimed the ardent 
listener, 4 had I been but alive in his time, I 
would not have allowod him to put his blessed 
foot upon the earth, biit would haya borne 
him on my shoulders wherever he listed.* 
(Hishami, p. 295.) Upon another occasion, 
the youthful Oboida listened to a Companion 
who was reciting befoto an assembly how 
the Prophet's head was shaved at the Pil¬ 
grimage, and the hair distributed amongst 
his followers; the eyes of the young man 
glistened as the speaker proceeded, and he 
Interrupted him with the impatient exclama¬ 
tion,—* Would that I hud even u single one of 
thoso blessed hairs 1 I would oherfsh it for 
ever, and prjse it beyond all the gold and 
silver In tuo ^orld.* (Kdtib al Wickidi, 
p* 479.) Such were the natural feelings of 
fond devotion with which the Prophet came 
to be regarded by the followers of the 4 Com¬ 
panions. 

“As the tale of the Companions was thus 
taken up.by their followers, distance began 
tp invest it with an increasing charm, while 
the products of living faith and wnira imagi¬ 
nation were being fcitt debased by supersti¬ 
tious credulity. This second generation arc 
termed in the language oi the patriotio lore 
of Arabia, Tdbiun , or * Successors.* Here and 
there a Companion survived till near tho end 
of the first century; but, lor all praotioal pur¬ 
poses, they had passed off the stage before 
the commencement of its last quarter. Their 
first Successors, who were in some measure 
also their contemporaries* nourished in the 
latter half pi the some century, though some 
of the oldest may have survived for a time 
in tho second. 

“Meanwhile a now causo was at work, 
which gave to the tales of Mahomet's com¬ 
panion* a fresh and' an adventitious impor¬ 
tance. 

“The Arabs, a simple and unsophisticated 
raco, found.in the Oorau ample provisions for 
the .regulation of ell their, affairs, religious, 
social, and political. But tho sspodt of Islam 
soon underwent a mighty change. Soarooly 
was. the Prophet dead when his followers 
Issued forth from their- barren peninsula, 
Armed with the warrant of the Oorsn to im¬ 
pose the faith of .Mahomet upon all tho 
nations of the earth. Within a century they 
had, as a first a}ep to this universal subjuga¬ 
tion, conquered every land that intervened 
between the banks. of the Oxus and the far¬ 
thest shores'of Northern Africa and of Spain; 
and had enrolled tho great majority of their 
peoples under the* standard of the- Coran. 
This vast empire differed widely indeed from 
the Arabia of Mahoiuot's time) and that 
which weU .sufficed for the patriarchal uim- 
plioity ana limited social system of tho early 
Arabs, became utterly inadequate for the 
hourly multiplying wants of their descendants. 
Crowded cities, liko Postal. Kuf A, and Damas¬ 


cus, required an elaborate compilation of 
laws for the guidance of their oourte of jus¬ 
tice'; now political relations demanded a 
system of international equity i the specula¬ 
tions of a people before whom literature was 
preparing to throw open her arena, and the 
controversies of eager faction* upon nloe 
points of Mahometan faith, were impatient of 
the narrow limits which confined them: —all 
callod loudly for the enlargement of the 
scanty and naked dogmas of the Oor&n, and 
for. the development of its defective code of 
ethics. 

“ And yet 4fc was tfie cardinal principle of 
early Islam, that the standard of Law, of 
Theology, and of Politios, was the Coran' and 
the Coran alone. By it Mahomet himself 
ruled; to it in his teaching he always re¬ 
ferred ; from it he professed to derive' his 
opinions, and upon it to ground his decisions. 
If he, the Messenger of tho Lord, and the 
Pounder of the faith, was thus bound by the 
Coran, much more wore tho Caliphs, his un¬ 
inspired substitutes. New and unforeseen 
cireumstances were continually arising, for 
which the Coran contained n$ provision. It 
no longer sufficed for its original objeoi. 
Hqw then were its deficiencies to be sup¬ 
plied ? 

“ The difficulty was resolved by adopting 
the Custom or 1 Sokmat* of Mahomet, that is, 
hiy sayings and his practice, as a supplement 
to the Coran. The recitals regarding the 
life of tho Prophet now acquired an unlooked- 
for value, its had never hold himself to be 
infallible, except when directly inspired of 
God; bat this new doctrine assumed that a 
heavenly apd unerring guidance pervaded 
every word and action of his prophetic life. 
Tradition was thus invested with the force of 
liw, and with some of the authority of inspi¬ 
ration. It was in grekt measure owing to 
the rise of this theory, that, during the first 
oentury of Islam, the cumbrous recitals of 
tradition so far outstripped the dimensions of 
reality. The prerogative now claimed for 
Tradition stimulated the growth of fabri¬ 
cated evidence, and led to the preservation of 
every kind of story, spurious or real, touch¬ 
ing tho Prophet. Before tho eloao of the 
century it had imparted an almost incredible 
impulse to the searoh for truditions, and had 
in faot given birth to- the now profession of 
Collectors' Men devoted their Uvea to the 
business. They travelled frotn eity.to oity, 
apd from tribe to tribe, over tho yrhole Maho¬ 
metan world; sought out by personal inquiry 
every vestige of Mahomet's biography yet 
lingering among the Companions , the Succes¬ 
sors, and tpeir descendants; and committed 
to writing the tales and reminiscences with 
which they used to edify their wondering and 
admiring auditors. 

“ Tbs work, however, too closely affected 
the puhlio interests, and tho politiqal sspoct 
of the ompiro, to be loft entirely to private 
and individual seal. About a bandied years 
after Mmhdmet, • the Caliph Omar II. issued 
circular orders ioi^ the formal collection of 
all extant traditions. [Ms committed to Abu 
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Baer ibn Muhammad the task of compiling al’ 
the tradition* he oould meet with. This tra 
ditionist died jlh. 140, aged 84. Sprenger'* 
Mohammed, p. 67.] The task thus begun 
continued to oe vigorously prosecuted, but we 
possess no authentib remains , of any compi¬ 
lation of an earlier date tnan the middle or 
end of the Second century. Then, Indeed, 
ample materials had been amassed, and they 
have been handed down to us both in the 
shape of Bio&raphiee and of general Collet- 
time, which bear upon story Imaginable 
point of Mahomet's character, and detail the 
minuteet incidents of his life* 

14 It thus appears that the traditions we 
nbw possess reifcained generally In An unre¬ 
corded form for at least the greater part of a 
eentury. It Is hot indeed denied that soirte 
Of Mahomet's sayings may possibly hate been 
noted down in writing during his life-time, 
and from that souroe copied and propagated 
afterwards. We say poesibly, for the evidence 
in favour of any suoh record is msagre, sus¬ 
picious, and oontradiotory. The few and un¬ 
certain statements of this nature may hate 
owed their origfnto the authority which a 
habit of the kind would impart to the name 
of a Companion, supposed to hate practised 
it. ... It is hardly possible that, if the cus¬ 
tom had prevailed of writing down Maho¬ 
met's sayings during his life, we should not 
hate ban frequent intimation of the fact, with 
notioes of the. writers, and special references 
to the nature, contents, and peculiar autho¬ 
rity oT their records. But no such references 
or quotations are anywhere to be found. It 
cannot he objected that the Arabs trusted so 
implioftlr to their memory that they regarded 
oral to be at authoritative as recorded nar¬ 
ratives, and therefore would take no note of 
the latter l for ere see that Omar was afraid 
lest even the Ooran, believed by him to be 
divine ahd itself the subject of heavenly oaro, 
should bcoome defective if left to the memory 
of man. Just as little weight, on. the other 
hand, should be Allowed to the tradition that 
Mahomet prohibited his followers from noting 
down his words; though it is Is not easy to 
see kow that tradition could have gained 
currency at all, had it Won Ike regular and 
constant praetioe of any person! .to record 
his sayings. The truth appears to be that 
there was in reality no such praotiee; and 
that the story of the prohibition, though spu¬ 
rious, embodies the ctfler-tkoUght of serious 
Mahometans as to what Mahomet would 
Ague sat'd, had ho foreseen the lboCe and fa¬ 
bricated stories that sprang up, and the real 
danger his poople would fau into of allowing 
Tradition to supersede the Coran. The evils 
of Tradition were, in truth, as little thought 
Of as its value was perceived, till many years 
after Mahomet’s death. 

** But Sven were we to admit all that has 
beat advanced, it would prove no more than 
that ahmse/'iA* Companion*.toed to keep me* 
mor t mda of the; Prophet’s sayings* . Now, un¬ 
less it be possible to eonneot suoh memoranda 
with extant Tradition, the concession would 
be useless. But It l! not} as far M I know. 
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demonstrable of any single tradition or class 
of traditions now in existence, that thee were 
oopled front such mom or and a, or have been 
derived in any way from them. To prove, 
therefore, that some traditions were at first 
recorded will not help ns to a knowledge 
of whether any of those still exist, or to a 
discrimination of them from others resting on 
a purely oral basis. The vory most that 
could be urged from the premises is, that our 
present collections may contain torie tradi¬ 
tion* founded upon a recorded original, and 
handed down in writing; but we art -unable 
to. single out any individual tradition and 
make such affirmation regarding it The 
’entire mass of extant tradition rests in this 
respect on the seme uncertain ground, and 
the uncertainty of any one portion (apart 
from Internal evidenoe of probability) attaches 
squally to the whole. Wp Cannot with con* 
fldence, or even with the least show of likeli¬ 
hood, affirm of tiny tradition that it was re¬ 
corded tilt nearly the end of the first century 
Of the Hegira^ 

14 We see, then, how entirely tradition; as < 
now possessed by us, rests its authority on 
tbs memory of those who handed R down; and 
how dependent therefore It must have been 
upon their convictions and their prejudice#. 
For; in addition to the common frailty of 
human recollection which renders tradl* 
tional evidence notoriously infirm, and to the 
errors or exaggerations which always distort 
a narrative transmitted orally through many 
witnesses, there exist throughout Mahometan 
Tradition abundant indications of actual fa¬ 
brication ; and there may everywhere be 
traced the indirect but not leas powerful and 
dangerous influence of a silently Working 
bias, which insensibly gave its colour and its 
shape to all the stones of their Prophet trea¬ 
sured up in the memories of tbs’believers.. 

» • # • • 

** That the Collectors of Tradition rendered 
an important service to Islam, and even to 
history, cannot be doubted. The vast flood 
of tradition, poured forth from every quarter 
of the Moslem empire, and dally gathering 
volume from innumerable tributaries, was 
oomposed of the tniost heterogeneous ele¬ 
ments; without the labours of tbs tradi- 
tionisis it must sdon have formed a chaotic 
lea, in which truth and error; fAct and fable, 
would have mingled together in undistin- 
guishable confusion. It is a legitimate infe¬ 
rence from the foregoing sketch, that Tradi¬ 
tion, in the second century, embraced a large 
element of truth. That even respectably 
dorived traditions often contained much tbat 
was exaggerated and fabulous, is an equally 
fair oo□elusion.. It is proved by the testi¬ 
mony of the Collectors- themsdlvSs, that thou¬ 
sands and tens of thousands ware current 
in their times, which possessed hot even « 
shadow of authority. The mass may be 
likened to the image in NobuchafooaflaWS 
dream, formed by the unnatural union of 
gold, of silver, of; the baser metal!, and ef 
clay) and hero the mor! vslusble parts were 
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fast commingling hopelessly with the bad/' 
(Muir's Lift of Mahomet, vol. i., Intro, p. 
xxviii.) 

TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS. 

[TANA9DSH.] 

TREATY. Arabic *Ahd (•**). The 

observance of treaties is enjoined in the 
Qur'an (Surah viii. 58; ix. 4); bat if peace 
be made with aliens for a spec ill od term (t.p. 
ten years), and afterwards tlie Muslim leader 
shall perceive that it is most advantageous 
for the Muslim interest to break it, he may 
in that case lawfully renew the war, after 
giving the enemy duo notice. (ILidauah, vol. 
ii. p. 151; Arabic edition, vol. ii. p. 423.) 

The negotiations hot ween John the Chris¬ 
tian priuco of Ailah, are an interesting inci¬ 
dent in tho lifo of Muhammad, uh indicating 
the spirit of Islam, in its early history, towards 
Christianity. In tho first plaoe, Muhammad 
addressed to John the following letter. — 

“To John ( YaAya), the soft of Ru bah, and 
the chiefs of the tribe of Ailah. Peace be 
unto yon 1 Praise be to Qod, besides whom 
there is no God. I will not fight against you 
until I receive an answer to this letter. Be¬ 
lieve, or else pay tribute (Jizyah ). Be obe¬ 
dient unto Qod and to His Apostle. Receive 
the embassy of Qod's Apostle, and honour 
them, and clothe them with excellent vest¬ 
ments, and not with inferior raiment; Spe¬ 
cially honour H&ris ibn Zaid, for as long as 
my messengers are pleased, so am I likewise. 
Ye know the tribute. If ye desire security 
by sea and by land, obey God and H1 h Apostle, 
gnd you will be dot ended from ovary attack) 
Whether by Arab or by foreigner. But if you 
oppose God and His Apostle, I will not accept 
a single thing from you until I have fought 
against you, aud lmvo slain your mon, and 
httvo taken raptivo your woman and ohildrou. 
For, in truth, X am God's Apostle. Believe in 
God and in His Apostle, a* you do in the 
Messiah the son of Mary ; for truly he is the 
Word of God, and I believe in him as an apostle 
of Qod. Submit, then, before trouble reaohes 
yon. I commend this embassy to you. Givo 
to Harmalah three measures of barley, for 
Harma)ah hath indeed interceded for you. As 
for me, if were not ror the Lord and for this 
intercession, Twould not have sent any em¬ 
bassy to you, until you had been brought 
face to faee with my army. But now sub¬ 
mit to my embassy, and God will be yonr 
protector, aa well ae Mohammad and all. his 
followers. This embassy dqth consist of 
Shurahbtl, and Ubaiy, and Harmalah, and 
Harift ibn Zaid. Unto you is the protection 
of God and of his Apostle. If you submit, 
thon peaco bo unto you, and eonvey the' 
peoplo of Maqnab back to their land.” 

Upon receipt of this message, John has¬ 
tened to Muhammad's camp, where he was 
received with kindness; and having made sub¬ 
mission and having agreed to pay tribute of 
300 dinars a year, the -following treaty was * 
ratified;— 

“In the name of God, the Merciful, the 


Gracious.- A treaty of Peace from God, and 
from Muhammad the Apostle of God, granted 
unto Y&hya ibn Rub&h and unto the tribe of 
Ailah. For them who stay at home and for 
those who travel abroad, there is the security 
of God and the security of Muhammad tho 
Apostle of God, and for all who are with 
them, whether thoy bolong to Syria, or to al- 
Yaman, or to the sea-coast. Whoso breaketb 
this treaty, hia wealth shall not save him; 
it shall bo the fair prize of wboaoeTur shall 
capture him. It shall not be lawful to 
hinder the men of Ailah from going to the 
springs whioh they have hitherto used, nor 
from any journey they may desire to make, 
whether by land or by sea. Thia is the wri¬ 
ting of Juhaim and Shnra^bil by the oommand 
of the Apostle of God.” [touuutioh.] 

TRIBUTE. rJiHAD, JizYAK, taxa¬ 
tion, TftKATr.] 

TRINITY. Arabic Taslis (^s), 

“Holy Trinity,” ai-$alivt 'l-Aqdas 

The references to the doctrine o! 
the Holy Trinity in the Qur'an occur in two 
Surahs, both of them composed by Muh*m- 
mad towards the close of his career at al- 
Madinah. 

Surah iv. 169: «Believe, therefore, in God 
and His apostles, and say not * Three/" 

Surah v. 77: “ They misbelieve who say, 

* Verily God is the third of three.' . . . The 
Messiah, the Son of Mary, is only a prophet, 

. . . and his mother, was a confessor; they 
both ate food.” 

Surah v. 116: ‘‘And when God shall say, 

1 0 Jesus son uf Mary, haat thou said unto 
mankind: Tako me aud my mother as two 
Gods besides God ? ” 

ALBaizawi, in his remarks on Surah iv. 
169, says, tho Ohristians made the Trinity 
oouaist of Allah, ul-Mosih, and Maryam ; aud 
Jal&lu ’d-din takos the samo view. Al- 
Baizawi, however, refers to a view taken of 
the Trinity, by some Ohristians in his day. 
who explained it to be, Ab, Father, or the 
Essence of Qod; Jbn % Son, or tho Knowledge 
of Qod; and Bubu *l-Qud», the Life of God. 

In a work quoted in the Katkfu'^Z imea, 
entitled al-Intanu 'l-Kamil (written by tho 
Shai&b ‘Abdu '1-Karim ibn Ibr ahim al-JI1L 
lived ah. 767-811) it is said that when the 
Christians found that there was at tho com¬ 
mencement of the JitfU the superscription 
p * In tho naxno of, tho 

Father and Son,' they took tho words in their 
natural meaning, and [thlnkiim it oaght to bo 
Ab, father, Umm, mot nor, and Ibn, son] un¬ 
derstood by Ab, the Spirit, by Umm, Mary, 
and by Ibn, Jesus; and on this aocountthey 
said, &dlifu Salavat in, i.e. (God la) the third 
of three.' (Surah v. 77.) But they did not 
understand that by Ab it meant God Most 
High, by Umm, (he Mahiyatu 'l-Ifuqa'iq, or 
* Essence of Truth 11 (Quidaitas vesitatum), and 
by Jbn, the Book of God, whioh is called the 
Wujudu l-Muftaq, or Absolute Existence.’ 
being an emanation of the Essence of truth, 
as It is implied in the words of the Qur'iit. 
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TROVES 

SOrah xHf 9j ‘And with him it the Ummu 
Vdtsffifr, or the Mother of the Booh.* ” 

In the Ghiydsu 'LLuqhat, in loco, it is said 
the_Nazarenos (Nasara) say there are three 
aqdnimj or principles, namely, wujdd (entity), 
baqai (life), and*t/m (knowlodge); and also Ab 
(Father)* lbn (Son), and Rufru 'l-Quds (Holy 
Spirit), [pfJlL, JRSOSj spirit.] 

It is evident neither Muhammad nor 
his followers (either immediate or remote), 
had any true conception of the Catholic doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity,but the elimination of the 
Holy Spirit from the Trinity is not strange, 
when we rtmembor that Muhandmad was 
under tho impression that the angel Qabriel 
was the Holy Ghost. 

As. the doctrine of the Holy Trinity is one 
of soveral stumbling-blocks to the Muslim’# 
reception ef Christianity, we cannot refrain 
from quoting Charles Kingsley’s words ad¬ 
dressed to Thomas Cooper on the subject 
(vol. 1. p. frll)s—- 

“ They will say ' Three in one * is opntrary 
to sense and experience. Answer, * That is 
y<tit9 ignorance.* Every comparative anato¬ 
mist wilt tell you the exaot contrary, that 
among the most eommon, though the most 
puzzling phenomena, is multiplicity In nnity 
—•divided life in the same individual of every 
extraordinary variety of oase. That distinc¬ 
tion of persons with nnity of individuality 
(what the old schoolmen properly called sub- 
stance) is to be met with in some thousand 
•pedes of animals, e.g. all the compound 
polypes, did that the soundest physiologists, 
uko Huxley, are compelled to talk of these 
animals iu metaphysio terms, just as para¬ 
doxical as, and almost identical with, those 
of the theologian^ Ask them then, whether 
granting one primordial Being who has con¬ 
ceived and made all other beings, it is absurd 
to suppose in Him, some law of multiplicity 
in unity, analogous to that on which He has 
constructed so many * millions of His crea¬ 
tures. 

• • • • • 

“ But my heart demands the Trinity, as 
muoh as my reason. I want to he sure that 
God oares for us, that God is our Father, 
that God has interfered, stooped, saerifloed 
Himself for us. I do not merely went to love 
Christ—a Christ, some creation or emanation 
of God's—whose will and character, for 
aught I know, may be different from God's. 
t want to love and honour the absolute, 
abysmal God Himsfelf, and none other will 
satisfy irtfe: end in the doctrine of Christ 
being co-eaunl and co-etcmal, sent by, sacri¬ 
ficed by, His Father, that He might do His 
Father's wfU, I find it and no puzzling texts', 
like those you quote, shall rob mo * of that 
rest for my heart, that Christ is the exact 
counterpart of Him in whom we lire, and 
move, and have onr being.'* 

TROVES. Arabic luqtah (&*1) ; 

signifies property Which a person finds on 
the ground, and takes away for the purpose 
of preferring it in tho mannor of a trust. A 
trovo under ten dirhams must be advertitod 
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I for some days, or as long aft he may deem 
’ expedient: but if it exceed ten dirhams in 
value, ho must advertise. it for a year. 
(Hamilton's Hidayah, vol ii. p. 266.) 

TRUMPET. Arabic yiir («#*). 

According to the Qur'an, Bfirab xxxix. 68, 
the trumpet at the Day of Resurrection 
shall be blown twice. “The trumpet shall 
be blown (first), and those who are in the 
heavens and in the earth shall swoon (or 
die), save whonf God pleases. Then it shall 
be blown again, and, lo I thoy shall rise again 
and look on." 

Al-Bais&wi says there, will only be theso 
two blasts, but Traditioniste assert there will 
he three. The blast of consternation^ the blast 
of examination, and the blast of resurrection, 
for an account of which, see the article on 
RRBtmRROTTO*. 

TUBBA* (&). A tribe of Himja- 

rite Arabs, whose kings were called Tubba *, 
or “ Successors," and who are mentioned in 
the Qur'ftn, Sfirah xliv. 85; “ Are they better 
than the people of Tubba* and thoee before 
theqi} Verily, thoy were sinners, and ws 
destroyed thorn." 

TUHR (^U). The period of purity 

in a woman, [ditorob, puufioatkm.j 

TULA1HAH A chief of 

the Banfi Asad, a warrior of note and in¬ 
fluence in Najd, who claimed .to have a 
divine commission in the days of Muhammad, 
bat who was afterwards subdued by KhftHd 
finder the Khalifa^ of Ab& Bakr, and em¬ 
braced Islam. (Muir's Life of Mahomet. 
vol. iv. p. 246.) 

Tt)R ()jb). Chaldee (1) A 

mount. Af-Jur, the mountain mentioned in 
in the Qur'an, jSfirah ii. 60 1 “ When we took 
a covenant (miidq) with you, and hold the 
mountain (ready to fall) over you/ 1 Thia 
is generally understood to mean /arK Saint?, 
or Mount Sinai, but aUBalsawl says it waa 
Jabal Zubail. In Persian, the mountain is 
called Aoft-t-Tnr, or tho Mount of ffir. In 
Arabia, the name is given to the Mofint 
Sinai of Soripture. 

(2) The title Of tho Lirnd Sarah of the 
Qur'an. 

TURBAN. Arabic ‘tm&rnah (I*Wa) f 
Persian dadtir (jVsuo); Hindustan! 

pagri The turban, which 

consists of a stiff round cap, occasionally 
rising to a considerable height and a long 
piece of muslin, often as much as twenty-four 
yaidu in length, wound round it, ie amongst 
all Muhammadan nations a sign of autho¬ 
rity and honour, and it is held to be dis¬ 
respectful to stand in the preeefioe of a 
person of respectability, or to worship God, 
with tbo head uncovered. Shaikhs and per¬ 
sons of religious pretensions wesr green tur¬ 
bans. Tbo Coptic Christians in Egypt wear 
a blue turban, having been compelled to do 
so by an odici published iu a.d. 1801. It 
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Mine part* of la lam, it is usual to sot apart 
a Maulawf, or to appoint a ohief or ruler, by 
placing a turban on his head. 

The mitre, bonnet, hood, and diadem of the 
Old Testament are but varieties of the head 
dress known in the East as the turban. Ganon 
Cook, in the.&p&i&er'j Commentary , on Exodus 
xxviii. 4, 87, says the mitznepheth, or “ mitre " 
of the Hebrew Bible, “ according to the de¬ 
rivation oi the word, and from the statement 
in verse 88, was a twisted band of linen 
eoiied into a cap, to which the name mitre 
in its original sonso closely answers, but whieh 
in' modern usage would rather bo called a 
turban.** 

The term Used in the Hebrew Bible for put¬ 
ting on the tzaniph or the pur, M Bonnet,** in 

Ex.xxix.9,Lev. viii. 13,is {jjjn M to 

bind round,** and would therefore indicate 
that even in the earliest periods of Jewish his¬ 
tory the head-dress was similar in character 
to that now seen amongst the different Muslim 
tribes of the world. 

Josephus* account of the high priest's mitre 
is peculiar $ he says (Antiquities, book lit ob. 
vil p. 8): u Its mako is such that it seenis to 
be a crown, being made of thiok swathes, but 


the oontexture is of linen, and it is doubled 
many times, and sewn together; besides which, 
a piece-of fine linen covers the whole cap 
from the upper part, and reaches down to the 
forehead and the seams of the swathes, which 
would otherwise appear indecently; this ad¬ 
heres closely upon the solid part of-the head, 
and is thereto so firmly fixed that it may not 
fall off daring the sacred service about the 
sacrifices.** 

The varieties of turban worn in the East 
are very great, and their peculiarities are best 
illustrate by the accompanying drawing, 
giving seventeen different styles of tyiiqr np 
tho turban. In books written upon the sub¬ 
ject in Eastern languages, it is said that there 
are not fewer than a thousand methods of 
binding the turban. It is in the peculiar 
method of tying on, and of arranging this 
Uosd-diess, that not only tribal and rougious 
distinctions are seen, but oven peculiarities of 
disposition. Tbs humility or pride, the virtue 
or vice, as well as the social standing of tho 
individual, la supposed to be indicated in his 
method of binding the turban upon his head. 
And travellers in thd East can at *onoe dis¬ 
tinguish the different races by their turbans. 
[DBMS.] 



MUSLIM TUR1UNS. (A. F. Hole.) 


TURK. Arabic tark or turk (***/), 

pi atrdk, (1) A term applied by European 
writers to express Muhammadan* of all 
nationalities. (See Book of Common Prayer , 
Collect for Good Friday,) 

(S) An inhabitant of Turkomania,' Turk!- 
stAn or Transoxania, so named from Tor. 
eldest son of Farfdfin, to Whom his father 
gave it for an inheritance. Also of those 
numerous races of Tartars who el aim to be 
descended from Turk, a son of Japhet. Turki 
chin, a Chinese Tartar. 

(8) A nativo of European or Asiatic 
Turkey. Halaku, the Turk, a grandson of 
Jtngix &h*B» took Baghdad A.x>. 1258, and 
about forty years afterwards ‘Ufmln (Otb* 
man) founded tbe or Turk dynasty 


at Constantinople, ▲.!>. 1299. Hence Muham¬ 
madans were known to tbo European Chris* 
tians as Turks. 

Tho word Turk is also frequently used by 
Sikh writers to express Muhammadans in 
general The terms 2\irk and Muzulman are 
employed interchangeably, [rhaltsau.] 

TUWA. A sacred ralley 

mentioned in tbe Qur'ftn:-^ 

Sfiran xx. 12: “ 0 Moses! verily 1 am tby 
Lord, so take off thy sandals; thou art io the 
sacred valley of end 1 have ehosen 

thee." 

SOrah Uxix. 16: “ Has the story of Moses 
reached you ? when his Lord addressed biiu 
in tbe holy valley of Tuwi.* 


# 
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‘UBiDAH IBN au-^IMIT 

yf). One of the AntSn of 
al-Medipah, who wm afterwards employed 
by Abft Bakr to collect the scattered sen¬ 
tences of the Qur’in. 

‘UBtJDlYAH [slavery]. 

al-UFUQU *L-A'LA 
Lit 44 The Loftioat Tract." (1) The plaoe in 
which It Is stid OabHol waa when he tanght 
Mohammad, lee Bfirah list. 7: 44 ()no mighty 
in power (S^ndidu 7- Outwit) taught him, en¬ 
dowed with sound understanding, and ap¬ 
peared. be being In the loftiest tract/ 

(Cl According to the $ftf Is, it is the highest 
spiritual state a man can attain in the mystic 


(ty^). Tha Enoch of 
the Old Testament, supposed to be the Tdris 
Of the Qnr*tjL A full' aooount of this per¬ 
sonage will be found fa& the article on mats. 

U0UD Ohod. A hill About 

three miles distant from al-Madlnab. and de¬ 
scribed by Bnrokhardt as a rugged and 
almost Insulated offshoot of the great tnouri- 
tain range. Celebrated for the battle fought 
by Muhammad and the victory Mined over 
the Muslims by the Quraish, a.h. 1, (Muir’s 
lift of Mahomet, new ed. p. £66 etqq.) 

[KimjLKifAjn.] 

‘tfJ (jffy®). Tht* son of A 

giant. who is said to have been born in the 
aaya of Adam, and lived through the Deluge, 
as the watef only eatne np to Ms waist, and 
to have died in the days of Moses, the great 
lawgiver having smitten him on the foot with 
hit rod. He lived 8,500 years. (Qhif&t* 7- 
Lugbit, ik fore.) The Og of the Bible, con¬ 
cerning whom as-Snyfftl wrote a long book 
taken chiefly from Rabbinic traditions. 
(Ewald, Ocecn. i. 800.) An apocryphal book 
of Og was condemned by Pope Chlashu. 
(Deo. vi i«) 

UKAIUAB (jJ^). The Christian 
chief of D&mah, .who was taken prisoner by 
JCh lUd. a.b. 9. (Muir’s lift qf Mahomet, new 
ed, p. 458J 

In tbe Traditions H is said: 44 Khilid task 
Ukaidar prisoner because the Prophet for¬ 
bade killing him. And tbe Prophet did net 
hill him, bnt made peace with him, when ne 
paid the poll-tax. ( Miskkal , book Ivii. 
eh. ix.) 

Sir W. Muir says he bocame • Muslim, 
bnt revolted after the death of Muhammad. 


‘UKAZ* An annual fair of 

twenty-one days, which was held between at- 


Till and Nakhlah. and f hieh. was opened on 
the first *day of the nionth of 28 *1-Qa‘dah # . 
at the commencement of thy three sacred 
months. It was abolished by Muhammad. 

Mr. Stanley Lane Poole says (Selections 
fian* the Kur-dn) 

11 There was one plaoe where, above all 
others, tbe Kaeeedcha (Qaffdahs) of the an- 
oient Arab* were reoited: this Wat Okidh 
( 4 tTkSa>. the Olympia of Arabia, where there 
was held a great annual Pair, to vhioh not 
merely the morchante of Mekks and the 
south, but the poet-heroes of ail the land re¬ 
sorted. The Pair of ’OkAdh was hold during 
the stored months,—a sort of ‘-God's Truce,’ 
when blood eonld not be shed without a no¬ 
tation of tbe ancient Customs and faiths of 
the Bedawees. Thither went the poets cf 
rival clans, who had as often looked spears 
as bnrled rhythmical curaee. There was little 
fear of a bloody ending to the poetic contest, 
for thoso heroes who might meet therewith 
enemies or blood-aveogert are said to hare 
worn masks or veils, and their poems were 
reoited by a publio orator at their dictation. 
That these precautions and the eacrSdnees of 
the time oould not always prevent the llh 
feeling evoked by the pointed personalities of 
rival singers leaning to a fray And bloodshed 
Is pro red by recorded* instancesj buisuoh 
results • were uncommon, and as a rule the 
custom* of the time and place were reepectecL 
In spite of occasional broils on the spot, and 
thr> lasting ieud* which these poetio oonieste 
must hare exoited, the Fair cf t)k*dh was a 
grand institution. It serred as a Icons lor 
the literatnre of all Arabia: everyone with 
any pretensions to poetio power oame, and if 
he could not hivnsou gain the applause of tne 
assembled people, gt least he eonld form eoe 
oi the oritiOal audience on whose verdict 
rested the fame bt the shame of story poet. 
The Pair of ’Oktfdh was a literary congress, 
without formal judge*, but with unbounded 
Iniuenot. It was hers that tbe polished 
heroes of the desert determined points of 
grSinmar and prosody; here the seren Qolden 
Songs were recited, although (slss for the 
charming legend!) they were not afterwards 
4 suspended’ on the Kaabeb; end here f a 
• magioal language, the language of the J^ijdz, 
was built out of the .dialeots of Arabia, and 
was made ready to the skilful hand of Mo¬ 
hammad, that he might eenquer the world 
with his $ur-4n 

44 The Fair of ’Okidh was not merely a 
centre of emulation (or Arab poets: it was 
alio an annual review of Bedawee virtues. 
It was there that the Arab nation once-a-year 
Inspected itself, ?o to say, and brought forth 
and criticised its ideals of the noble and the 
beautiful In life end in poetry. Per it was in 
peetry that tin: Aral*-ami for that msttei 
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each min all the world over—expressed his 
highest thoughts, and it was at ’Okidh that 
these thoughts were measured by the stan¬ 
dard of the Bedawee ideal. The Fair not 
only maintained the highest standard cf 
poetry that the Arabio language has ever 
reached: it. also uphold the noblest idea'of 
life and duty that the Arab nation has yet 
set forth and obeyed. ’Okidh was tho press, 
the stago, the pulpit, the Parliament, and the 
Aoaddmio Fron^aUe of the. Arab people; and 
when, in his foar of the infidel poets (whom 
Imra-el-KSys was to usher to hell), Moham¬ 
mad abolished the Fair, he destroyed the 
Arab nation, even whilst he created his own 
new nation of Muslims; And the Muslims 
eannot sit in the planes of the old pagan 
Arabs." 

‘UKOF Lit . 44 Remaining 

behind." A term used to express a life of 
prayer of one who remains oonstantly in the 
mosque. 

‘ULAMA* (sUla), pi. of 4 dZtm. 

i( On* who knows; learned; a soholar. H In 
this plural form tho word is used as the title 
of those bodies of learned doctors in Muham¬ 
madan divinity and law, who, headed by their 
Shaihhu 1-Islim, form the theocratic element 
of the government in Muslim countries, and 
who by their fatwd* or decisions in questions 
touching private and public mattera of im¬ 
portance, regulate the life of the Muhamma¬ 
dan community. Foremost in influenoe and 
authority are naturally reckoned the fUlama* 
of Constantinople, the seat of the Khalifah. 
and of'Makkah, the Holy City of Islam. Like 
the Atfyab or Companions of the Prophet 
under his immediate successors, they cor¬ 
respond in a certain measure to what we 
would oall tho representative system of our 
modorn constitutions, in partially limiting 
and oheoking the autooratism of an other¬ 
wise absolute Oriental ruler. 

ULtJHlYAH (***f\). 44 Divinity; 

godhead ” 

ULtJ ’L- 4 AZM X\). 44 The 

Possessors of Constancy." A title given to 
certain prophets in the Qur’an, said by the 
commentators to have been Noah, Abraham, 
David, Jacob, Joseph, Job, Moses, Jesus, and 
Muhammad. (Via* Qhiy&iu 7 -Lugh&t.) See 
Sttrah xlvi. .84: “Then be thou oonstant, 
as the Apostles endowed with a purpose 
were constant, and hasten not on,” 

UMANA’ (AM), pi. of amin. 

44 Faithful Ones.” A title given by the ^fifis 
to those pious persons who do not make their 
religious experiences * known. They aro 
known also as the Malamatiyah , or those 
who are willing te undergo misrepresention 
rather than boast* of their piety. 

‘UMAR (^) IBN At-HfA^rTAB. 

(Omar) the second Khalifah. who succeeded 
Abu Bakr, a.h. 18 (a d. 684), and was assas¬ 
sinated by Ffros, a Persian sIavs, u. 23 


(a.d. 644), after a prosperous reign of ten 
years. His conversion to Islim took place in 
the sixth year of Muhammad’s x^iwsioo, snd 
the Prophet took 'Umar’s daughter Qafyah 
as his third wife. 

'Umar is eminent amongst the . early 
Khalifahe for having chiefly contributed 
to the spread of Islim. Under him the 
great generals, Abd ‘Ubaldah, Khilid ibn 
al-Waifd, Taaid, drove the Greeks out of 
Syria nod Phoenicia; Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqqfts. 
Qaq&’ah, Nh'rnkn, completed the conquest of 
the two~ ‘Iriqs and the overthrow of the 
Persian Empire; ( Amr ibn al-*Af (commonly 
called Amru) subdued Egypt- and part of the 
Libyan coast, after having, as oommander in 
Palestine, prepared' by his victoriei and a 
severe siege, -the surrender' of Jerusalem 
[jxrusalbm] into the Khalifah’s own hands. 
‘Umar’s name is, moreover, intimately oon- 
nected with the history of Islim, by the 
initiatory and important share which he took 
in the first collection of the Qur’in, under 
Abu Bakr, by the official introduction of the 
Muhammadan era of tho Hi]rah, and by the 
first organisation of the dttoen, or civil list of 
the Muhammadans. The two former subjects 
have been treated of In this Dictionary in their 
proper places; the third institution, whioh 
laid the foundation to the marvellous suc¬ 
cesses of the Muslim arms under this and 
the succeeding Governments, is ably explained 
in the following extract from Sir W. Muir’s 
Annals of the Early Caliphate :— 
u The Arabian nation was the champion of. 
Islam, and to fight its battleis every Ajrab 
was jealously reserved. He must be the 
soldier, and nothing else, He might not 
settle down in any conquered provinco as cul¬ 
tivator of the soil; and for merchandise or 
other labour, a busy warlike life offerad but 
little leisure. Neither was there any need. 
The Arabs lived on the fat of the eonquered 
land, and captive natives served them. Of 
the booty taken in war, foar parte ware dis¬ 
tributed to the army in the Bold; the fifth 
was reserved for the State; and even that, 
after discharging pnblio obligations, was 
shared among the Arabian people. In the 
reign of Abu Bakr, this was a simple matter. 
But in the Caliphate of Omar, the spoil of 
Syria and of Persia .began. in ever-increasing 
volume to pour into the treasury of Medina, 
where it was distributed almost ae soon as 
received. What was easy in small beginnings, 
by equal sharing or discretionary preference, 
became now a heavy task, And theye began, 
also, to arise new sources of revenue in the 
land assessment, and the poll-tax of subjoot 
eountriee, whioh, after defraying civil and 
military charges, had to be accounted for ts 
the Central Government; the surplus being, 
like the royal fifth, the patrimony of the Arab 
nation. 

44 At length, in the second or third tear of 
his Caliphate, Omar determined that tho dis¬ 
tribution should be regulated on a fixed and 
systematic scale. The income of the com¬ 
monwealth was to be ditided, as heretofore, 
amongst the Faithful as their heritage, but 
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upon a rule of precedence befitting the mili¬ 
tary and theocratic groundwork of Islam. 
For this end three points only were con¬ 
sidered: priority of conversion, affinity to 
the Prophet, and military sorrioe. The 
widows pi Mahomet, ' Mothers of the Faith¬ 
ful/ took the precedence with an annual 
allowance of 10,000 pieces eaoh; and alt his 
kinsmen were with a corresponding^ liberality 
provided for. The famous Three Hundred of 
Bedrhad 6,000 each; presence at Hodeibia* 
(Hudaibiyah) and the Pledge of the Tree, gave 
a claim to 4,000; such as took part in quell¬ 
ing the Rebellion (immediately after Muham¬ 
mad's death), had 8,000; and those engaged 
in the great battles of Syria and Ir4c, as well 
as sons of the men of ttedr, 2,000; those 
taking the field after the aotions of Oidostya 
and the.Yermftk, 1,000. Warriors of distinc¬ 
tion received an extra grant of 600. And so 
they graduated downwards to 200 pieces for 
the latest levies. Nor Were the households 
forgotten. Women had, as a rule, one-tent' 
of a man's share. Wives, widows, and chil¬ 
dren had eaoh their proper stipend; and in 
tbs’ register, every infant, as soon si bora, 
had the tHle to be entered,.with a minimum 
allowance of ten pieces, rising with advancing 
age to it! proper place. Even Arab slaves 
(so long as any of that race remained) had, 
strange to say, their portion. 


# ♦ * • * • 

“The Arabian aristocracy thus created 
was recognised by the whole Moslem world. 
The rank and stipend npw assigned descended 
in the direct line of birth. Even rewards 
given for special gallantry in the fiold wore 
heritable. By making thus the revenues of 
Islam the heHtage of the nation militant, 
their martial genius was maintained, and their 
employment perpetuated as the standing 
army of the Oalipnate. 


• e e e • 

" To oarry out this vast design, a register 
cad to be drawn and kept up of every man, 
woman and ohild, entitled to a stipend from 
the 8tate—-iii other words, of the whole Arab 
race employed in the interest* of Islam. 
This was easv .enough for the higher grades, 
but a herculean task for the.hundred* and 
thdueahds of ordinary fighting men and their 
families who kept streaming forth from the 
Peninsula; and who, by the extravagant 
indulgence of polygamy,. were' multiplying 
rapidly. Bnt the teak wts simplified by 
the striotly tribal. composition and dispo¬ 
sition of the forocs. Men of a tribe, or 
branoh of a tribe, fought together; and the 
several corps and brigades being thus terri¬ 
torially arranged in dans, the Register as¬ 
sumed the saipe form.- Every son! was 
ehterod under the stock and tribe and olass 
whose lineage it claimed. And to this ex¬ 
haustive classification we owe in great mea¬ 
sure the elaborate genealogies and tribal 
traditions, of Arabfa before Islam. The 
Register itself, aa Well as the office for its 
maintenance and for pensionary account was 


called the Dewln (Divan), or Department of 
the Exchequer." (Sir W. Muir, Annalt of the 
Ettrly Caliphate, London, 1888, p. 228.) 

It was fortunate for Ielim, that the reign of 
Abfi Bakr, short in duration, but pregnant with 
dedsivo issues, should precede that of ‘Umar. 
Daring the critical period, Immediately after 
Mu)}amtnad f s death, when three false pro¬ 
phets and a prophetess gathered inoreaeing 
numbers round their rebellions standards, 
when in the north, east, and south of the 
Peninsula, tribe after tribe, apostatised from 
the newly-adopted creed, and When al- 
Madinah itself was repeatedly threatened by 
hostile invasions of the neighbouring clan* 
it needed all the spirit of compromise and 
conciliation whioh blended in Abfi Bakr'e 
eharioter with penetrating shrewdness and 
dauntless oourage, to steer the bark of the 
Muslim-commonwealth through the dangers 
which were surrounding it on every side. 
Omar's irrepressible impetuosity would, at 
that time, probably have caused more harm 
than good, .while, on the other hind, the 
unprecedented success which crowned Ab& 
Baer’s wise and temporising politics, taught 
him to temper hie own irapulsos of bold en¬ 
terprise with prudence and eautiousnees, 
when, in hie turn, the rtponsibilities of office 
rested on his shoulders. 

The original violent bent of Umar’s nature 
is forcibly illustrated by the history of hie 
conversion, as it fe told m various traditions. 

In his youth and early manhood, a zealous 
and devoted adherent of the religion of his 
forefathers, he hated and persecuted Mu^tm* 
mad as a dangerous Innovator, who had 
corao to lead bit people astray, and to sow 
discord botwoen them. Infuriated at'some, 
fresh success of the pretendod Prophet, he 
sallied forth one day to kill him, when he met 
hie kinsman, Nu*aim Ibn *Abdi H&h, who, 
seeing him armed and fiercely excited, asked 
him: “ Whither goeet thou, and what Is thy 
intent ? * “ I seek Muhammad,"’was * Umars 
reply, " and I will slay him; he has vilified 
our gods and dishonoured our ancestors." 
“Passion blinds thee," retorted Nn'aim; 

“ knowoet thou not that, if thou killeit Mu¬ 
hammad, thou wilt draw the vengeanoe of 
the H&ehimites and the Banft Mufcfcaltb 
upon thy head ? Better fair it would be for 
thee, to heed the welfare of thy own family, 
and to bring back to the right path those 
members of it who have forsworn their anoes- 
tral religion." “ And who are they," asked 
‘Umar. * Thy brother-in-law, 8a*Id Ibn 
Zaid, and FAfcimah, thy very own eistcr," 
answered Nu'aim. 

Forthwith the incensed man hurried on to 
the house of the culprits. Here Khtbbib ibn 
al-Aratt, a devoted disciple of Mdfeammad, 
the same who had made them acquainted 
with hie teaching and won them over to ‘ 
Isl&m Unknown to 'Umar, was reading with 
them at that moment a new fragment of the 
Qurifin. When he hoard 'Umar ooming, he 
concealed himSelf, and* Fitimah tried to 
hide the manuscript in the boaomof her 
drees. On entering, 'Umar asked: "What 
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have you beau reading jnst How ? 1 heard 
your voioea! ” “ Nothing,” she replied, “ thou 
art mistaken.” “ You have been reading 
something, and I am told that you belong to 
the sect of Muhammad.” With these words 
he threw himself upon his brother-in-law, and 
■truck him. F&timah rushed in between 
them. Both husband and wife boldly con¬ 
fessed : “ Yes, we are Muslims; we helieve 
that there is no god but God, and that Mur 
hammad is his sent one; kill us, if thou 
wilt.” 

No sooner had 'Umar seen the blood flowing 
from a wound which ue had inflicted on hia 
sister, than shame for his own* unmanly act, 
coupled With admiration of thoir courageous 
conduct, brought about a powerful rovulsiou 
of bis feelings, He asked to be sUowu the 
manuscript, and when, after his solemn pro-, 
miss not to dostroy it, tlm (ragmont was 
handed over to him, he read:— 

“ Not to sadden thee have We sent down 
this Qujr’in to thee, 

put as 4 warning for him who feareth; 

A missive from Him who hath made the 
earth and the lofty'hoavens, 

The God of Mercy who sitteth on Hk 
throne! 

His, whatsoever is in the heavens and 
whatsoever is in the earth, and whatso- 
ovor is between them both* and what¬ 
soever is beneath the humid, soil t 
And thou neodest not raise thy voloe in 
prayer: He verily knowoth the secret 
whisper , and the yot more hidden 1 
God I there is no God but Him 1 Most 
excellent His titles! ” 

fSOrah xx. W7.) 

“ How nobly said and bow sublime 1 11 ex¬ 
claimed ‘Umar, whon he had read the pas¬ 
sage. Thereupon Kfrabbab oauio forth from 
his place of oouoialmoul, and summonod him 
to testify to the teaching of Muhammad.. 
‘Umar fcsked where Muhammad was, went to 
him, and made his professipn of faith to the 
Prophot himself. 

Henceforth ‘Umar remained attached to - 
the person pi Mohammad with the moat 
devoted friendship, and embraced the oanse 
of !*lim with all the energies of his strong 
nature. We And ‘Umar, immediately -after 
Muhammad^* death, unable at first to grasp 
the reality of the fact. When the newt was 
imparted to him, ho exolaimed wildly before 
the assembly of the faithful: “ The Prophet 
is neidesd; he has only swooned away.” And, 
ogam, when Mngbirah tried to convince him 
that he was mistaken—“ Thou liost t” he cried, 
u the Prophet of the Lord shall not die, until 
he have rooted out every hypocrite and unbe¬ 
liever.* 1 At this point Abd Btkr quoted.the 
verses of the Qur'an, revealed after. the 
defeat et Uhud: •* Muhammad is no more 
than an Apostle; verily the-other spostles 
have gone before him. What then j if he 
were to die or be killed, would you turn back 
ou your bools ? * And. he added the memo¬ 
rable appeal: “ Let him then know, whosoever 
worshij.petb Muhammad, that Muhammad in- 
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deed is dead; but whoso worshipped* God 
lot him know that tho Lord livtUi and doth 
not die.” 

Then, and only then, on hearing those 
woyta, spoken by the book , as if be had never 
heard them before, the truth burst upon 
‘Umar with oruehing foroe. “ By the Lord," 
he would tell in later days, “ it was so that 
when I heard Abp pskr reciting those verses, 
I was horror-struck, my limbs trembled, I 
dropped down, and I knew of a certainty that 
Mumunmad indeed was dead. 

The paramount ascendency which Muham¬ 
mad, during his lifetime, exercised over 
‘Umar, coula not fail to aofton his passionate 
end vehement nature, and to train him to 
those habits of self-command, which form 
one of the most essential elements in the 
ohareotor of a good rulor. If it was an act 
of wise foresight on the part of Muhammad 
to designate, at the approach of death, the 
older and sedatsr AbU Bakr as his successor, 
by appointing him to conduct the publio 
prayers during his last illness, lie could at 
the seme time feel assured that 'Umar, far 
from contesting the ehoioe of bis dying 
friend, would respect it and make it respected 
against any defection or rival ambition by his 
cordial end powerful support- Bat it was 
equally natural and wise on the part of Abft 
Bakr, when the time had oome, to . fix the 
choice of hie own suooeeeor upon 'Umar, it 
is related that, feeling his end to be near, and 
willing to fortify his own oonvlotion by the 
sense of others; he first consulted ‘Abdu r- 
Kahman, the son of *Auf, who praised ‘Umar 
“ as the fittest man, but withal inolined to be 
severe.” 44 Which,” responded the dying Kbs- 
lifah, 44 is because he. saw me soft and tender¬ 
hearted, when himself the Master, he will 
forego much of what thou. eayosk J have 
wotehod him narrowly. If I woro angry with 
cue, ho would interoedo in his bohalf; if over- 
lenient, then be would bo severe.” ‘Uymin, 
too, confirmed Abu Bakr’s choice. “ What is 
hidden of ‘Umar,” he said, “ is better than 
that which doth appear. There is not his 
equal amongst ns all” 

And so it was: as in bodily stature ‘Umar 
towered high above his fellow-men, so he 
excelled in every quality requited in an 
imposing commander of the Faithful (Amir 
al-Mu'mimn), this being the .title which be 
adopted in preference to the more cumber¬ 
some of “ buocsssor of the Apostle of God ” 
(Kh alifatu ’r-Raauli ’lUh). It lies outside 
the soope of the present work to givo a com¬ 
plete biography of ‘Umar, and we. must refer 
thy reader who should wish to make himself 
acquainted.' with it. to the .above-quoted 
attractive volume of 8ir W. Muir, Annals c/ 
the Early Caliphate . Our less ambitious 
object hero has merely been to sketch, as it 
were,ins few saliout traits Culled from*it, 
the picture of a man, who, as a founder of 
Isl&m, was second only to Muhammad him¬ 
self. Gifted with a high and penetrating 
intellect, and possessed of -a strong sense of 
justice, he was impartial, skilful, mid fortu¬ 
nate in tho choice of his military sad civil 
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agents. and bad learnt 16 tamper severity 
with olemeuoy end wise forbaaranoe. While 
U waa he who, in bis earlier ddys, after the 
battle of Badr, had advised that the priseners 
should all be put.to death, his later resent¬ 
ment against Khilid. with whohe name the 
ernel fate of Mfilik ibn Nnwairah and the 
gory tale of the u Hirer of Blood ” are linked 
in history, on the contrary, took, rise in 
Khftlld's unscrupulous and sayage treatment 
of a fallen foe. And the fanatic intolerance 
of some of the Muslim captains is favourably 
contrasted with ‘Umar's treatment of the 
Christianised Arab tribe of the Banfi Tagfa- 
Ub. They had tendered, their submission to 
Walld ibn 'Uabah, who, solicitous for the 
adhesion to Islim of th|s great .and- famous 
race, pressed them- with some rigour to ab¬ 
jure, their ancient faith. 'Umar was muoh 
displeased St this— M Lears them; 0 he wrote, 
M in the profession of the Ooepel. Tt is only 
within the bonhds of the peninsula, where 
are the Holy Places, that no polytheist tribO 
is permittee! to remain.* Walld was ronfoted 
from' his command-; and it was enjoined on 
his successor to stipulate only that the usual 
tribute should be paid, that no member of 
the tribe should be ntadered from embracing 
Islim, and that the children should net be 
eduoated in the Christian faith. The last 
condition oan only hare been meant as a 
nominal indleatlon of the supremacy of Islftm, 
for if it had been enforced, we should not read 
of the Banfi Taghlib continuing in the profes¬ 
sion of Christianity under the next two dy¬ 
nasties and eren later. Tho tribe, deeming 
In its pride the payment of tribute (jatyaAj 
an indignity, sent a deputation to tho fvjpa- 
lifah, declaring their willingness to pay the 
tax if only it were leried under the same 
name as that taken from the Muslims. ‘Umar 
evinced bis liberality by allowing the conces¬ 
sion ; and so the Band TagfeUb enjoyed tho 
singular privilege of being assessed a# Chris¬ 
tians at a “ double tithe * Quthr), instead of 
paying josyaA, the obnoxious badge of subju¬ 
gation. (Sir W. MUir, Annul s, p. 218.) 

As the original asperity of ^Umar’s cha¬ 
racter had been mellowed in the school of 
life end In olose communion with Muham* 
mad and Abfi Bakr, so tho same influenoee, 
together with the responsibilities of his posi¬ 
tion, tended to blend nls natural boldness and 
impetuosity with prudence and cifctttibusneas. 
While his captains in Syria and the ‘Iriq 
were continually urging him to push on his 
conquests to the north and east, he would 
not allow any advance to be ventured upon, 
before the Mnslim rule in the Oocnpied pro¬ 
vinces wes welt established add firmly conso¬ 
lidated. In like manner he evinced a singular 
dread of naval enterprise, ever after an expedi¬ 
tion eent to Abyssinia, across the Red Sea in 
the seventh year of his reign had met with a 
signal disaster; and he was countenanced in 
this aversion for the treacherous element by 
a not less daring genorat than v Amr, son of 
sl-*Af, who, consulted on the subject, wrote 
to him 

“ The sea is a bouqdless expanse, whereon 
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great ehipe look hut tiny speoka; there is 
nought saving the heavens above and tha 
waters beneath. Trust it litils, fear It much. 
Man at sea is an insect floating on a Splinter; 
if the splinter break, the inseot perisheth. 0 

When the wily *Amr wished to raise his 
people in the estimation of the Egyptians, 
no had a feast prepared of slaughtered 
oamels, after the Bedouin fashion; and the 
Egyptians looked on with wonder, while 
the army satisfied themselves with the 
rude repast. Nett day he commanded a 
Sumptuous banquet to be set before them, 
with all the dainties of tho Egyptian tablet 
and here "gain the warriors fell to with equal 
seat. *• On the third day, there was a grand 
parade of all the troops in battle array, end 
the people fiookod to see it. Then ‘Amr 
addressed them, saying: “The first day’s 
entertainment was to let yon see the plain 
and simple manlier of our Ufe at home; the 
second, to shofr you that we oan not the less 
enjoy the good things of the lands we enter; 
and yet retain, ae ye seei In the spectacle here 
before you, our martial vigour notwithstand¬ 
ing* 

‘Amr gained-bis end, for the Uopts retired, 
saying one to the other, “ See ye not that tho 
Arabs have but to raise their heel upon us. 
and It is enough!" ‘Umat wax delighted 
with his lieutenant's device, and said of him, 
“Of a truth it Is on wisdom and resolve, as 
well as on more foroe, that the snooese of 
warfare doth depend." 

Bat, at. the salne time, ‘Umar was much too 
thoughtful and far-seeing himself not to recog¬ 
nise the danger for the future of Islim, which 
was lurking In this suddon acquisition of un¬ 
measured riches. On one oooasion, when he 
was about to distribute the fifth of some 
Persian spoils, he was seen to woep. “ What," 
it was. said to him, “ a time of joy and tbank- 
fnlness, and thou sheddest tears.” “Tea,” 
replied the simple-minded Khallfah. u it is 
not for this I weep; but I foresee that the 
wealth which the Lord hath bestowed upon 
Us will become a spring of worldlinese and 
envy, and in the end a calamity to my 
peopio.” 

Moreover, the lnxury and ostentation which 
was t)>Ui engendered in the enriched leaders, 
was Utterly repulsive to his own frugal 
habits and homely nature. On htt first visit 
to Syria, Abfi Ubaidab, Yesid, and Khfilid. 
met him in state to welcome him. A bril¬ 
liant cavalcade, robed in 8yrian brocade, and 
mounted on steeds richly caparisoned, they 
soda forth as he approached. At the sight of 
all their finery, umar’s spirit was stirred 
within him. He stooped down, and, gather¬ 
ing a handfnl of gravel, flung it at the asto¬ 
nished chiefs. “ Avaunt 1 0 he cried ; “is it 
thus attired that ye come out to meet me? 
All changed thus in the space of two short 
years 1 Verily, had it been after two hun¬ 
dred, ye would have deserved to be degraded.” 

This primitive simplicity of tho Arab 
chieftain is another grand and highly oapti- 
voting feature in ' Umar’s .chareeter. We see 
In our mind's eye the mighty mover of armies. 
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at (ha time whan the deatiniec of Islim were 
trembling in the balance on the battle-field of 
Qidisiyah, issuing on foot from the gates of 
al-Medinah in the early morning,, if perchance 
he might meet porno messengor from the 
scone of eombat. At last a courier armed 
outside the .city, who to ‘Umsr'e question re¬ 
plies shortly, 44 The Lord has discomfited tlie 
Persian host.*’ Unrecognised, ‘Umar followed 
the messenger, leading the camel, and with 
his long strides keeping pace with the 
high-stepping animal, to glean from him the 
outline of the great battle. When they en¬ 
tered al-Madfnah, the people crowded round 
the Khalifah. saluting him, and hearing the 
happy hews, wished hqn joy of the triumph. 
The courier, abashed, oried out, “ 0 Com¬ 
mander of the Faithful, why didst thou not 
tell me ? ” but his mind was instantly set at 
rest by the ■Khallfah's kindly answer: 44 It is 
well, my brother." 

Or we may faucy him perambulating, whip 
in hand, the streets and markets of al-Madi- 
nah, ready to punish the offenders on the 
spot, may be his own son and his boon com¬ 
panion*, who had iudulged in the use of wine. 
For on this head *Umar did not brook plea¬ 
santry. When news of some arch^transgi essors 
ou this score was sent from Damascus, and 
indulgence from the strict enforcement of 
the law wm olaimod for them ou tho pica of 
their exalted positipu and military merits, he 
wrote back: 44 Gatlior an assembly and bring 
them forth. Then ask, Is wine lawful, or »« 
if forbidden ? If they say forbidden , lay eighty 
stripes upon each of them ; if they eny law- 
fid, then behead them eyery one." The 
punishment, if infiicted by *Umar's own hand, 
was telling, for it became a proverb: 
‘Umar’s whip is more terrible than another's 
sword. 

(hy again, with the grpan of repentance of 
the well-ohaetieed offender still ringing in 
outers, we may" watch the same 4 Umar, as 

i ounieying in Arabia in the year of famine, 
ie cornea upon a poor woman, seated with 
her hungry and weeping children round a 
fire, whereon is an empty pot. He hurries to 
the next village, procures bread and moat, 
Alls the pot, and oooks an ample meal, 
leaving the little ones laughing and at play. 

Suoh a man was ‘Umar, the great khali- 
fab, brave, wise, pious. No Jitter epitaph 
could adorn his tombstone, than his dying 
words:— 44 It had gone hard with my soul, if 
1 had not been a Muslim." [damas<hjs, jkbu- 

SAI.BM, JIHAD, MtJHAMHAD.] 

(The Editor is indebted to Dr. Steingaes, 
the learned ‘author of the English-Arabic 
Dictionary, A.D. 1882, and Arab\c-Et\glish 
Dictionary, a.d. 1884 (W. II. Allen & Go., 
London), for this roview of 4 Umar's influence 
on the Muslim religion.) 

UMM (p\), pi. %mmdt } ummdhat . 

44 Mother." Heb. cm. A word which 

«• 

frequently ooeurs in combination with other 
words, e.g. Ummu 'l-Qura , “the mother of 
villages" the metropolis Makkah; Ummu '£■ 
* Uluru," the mother of sciences/? grammar. 


UMMAH (M). Heb. ummak. 

A people, a nation, a sect. The word occurs 
about forty times in the Qur’an. 

Ummatu IbrShbn, the people of Abraham. 

UmmaJu i tsd, the people pf Jeeps. 

Ummatu Muhammad, the peoplo of Muham¬ 
mad. 

UMMl (<*•$). The title assumed 

by. Muhammad, and whioh occurs In the 
Qur'an, Sdrah viil 158 : 44 Who shall follow 
the Apostle, the illiterate Prophet (an-Nabiyu 
' l-umrni )"; and in the 158tb verse of the 
same Surah. 

Commentators are uot agreed as to the 
derivation of this word, the following are the 
three most common derivations of it:— 

(1) From Umm, “ mothor," i.e, one just as 
he came from his mother's womb. 

(2) From Ummah , 44 people," t.s. a gentile, 
fine who was ignorant; alluding to the time 
of Muhammad's ignorance. 

(8) From U/umu *l-qurd, 44 the mother of 
villages," a name given to Makkah; «.#. a 
native of Makkah. 

Muhammad appears to have wiehed to be 
thought ignorant and illiterate, in order to 
raise the elegance of the Quriin into a 
miracle. 

UMMU H A. BIB AH (W r \). One 

of Muhammad'# wives. She was the daughter 
of Aba §ufyan, and the widow of *Ubaiduhlib, 
one of the 44 Four Inquirers," who, after emi¬ 
grating as a Muslim to Abyssinia, embraced 
Christianity there, and died in profeeeion of 
that faith. 

UMMU KULgtM The 

youngest daughter of Muhammad by his 
wife Khadijab, She had been married to bar 
ooosin 4 Utaibah, son . of Abfi Lahab, but 
separatod from him and became, after the 
death of her sister Ruqqiyah, the second wife 
of ‘Usman, the later IChalifah. She died a 
year or two before Muhammad, who used, 
after her death, to aay he so dearly loved 
‘Usmin, that had there beep a third daughter, 
he would have given her. also in marriage to 
him. 

UMMU ’L-KITAB (v*ua\ A\. Lit. 

44 The Mother of the Book." 

(1) A title given in the Hadis to the first 
Sfirah of the Qur'an. 

(2) In the Sttratu Ahli *Imr4n (iiL) 5, it is 
used for the Qur’an itself. 

(8) In the SOratu *r-Ra‘d (xiii) 89, it seeme 
to be. applied to the preserved tablet, on whioh 
were written the decrees of God and the fate 
of every human being. 

UMMU 'L-MU’MININ A). 

A mother of the Faithful" A title whioh 
Eugliah authors restrict either to the Pro¬ 
phet's wife Khadijah, or to ‘Ayiahah; but it is 
a title applied to eeoh of the wivse of Moham¬ 
mad. Qur'an, Sfirah xxxiii. 6: “His wives 
are their mothers." 
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UMMU ’L-QURA fort r 1). LU. 

‘ Mother of Villages." A name given to 
Jtfckkab. The Metropolis. 

UMMU ’L-WALAD (^\ r ^). A 

term used in Muhammadan law for a female 
slare who haa borne a child to her master, 
alnd Who la .consequently free, at hia death. 
rSLAVBRT.j) 

UMMU SALMAH (UL. r \). One 

of the wives of the Prophet. The widow of 
'Abe Salmahf to whom she.had borne aereral 
children. AbQ Salmah wti killed at Uhud, and 
Muhammad married hie widow four months 
afterwards. 

‘UMRA (^5/*®)* A life grant, or 

interest in anything, e.g. if the proprietor of a 
boose says to another, ** This is yonra as long 
as you lire.” 


‘UMRAH (*y**)v A Lesser Pilgri¬ 
mage, or a visitation to the saerod mosque at 
Makkah, with the reremonies of encompassing 
the Ka'bah and running between al-Jcarwah 
and a*-$a(t, hut omitting the sacrifices, Ac; It 
ii a meritorious sot, hnt ft has not the sup¬ 
posed merit of the /fqff or Pilgrimage. It 
can be performed at any time except the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth days of the month 
20 M-HiJJnh, those being the days of the Hajj 
Of Greater Pilgrimage, [hajj.] 


UMUMlYAH “Mater- 

nity." A term used in Mnslim law. ( HidS - 
yoA, vol. iii. p. 417.) 

UNBELIEVERS. There are seve¬ 
ral terms used in Islam for those who are 
iwbelievors in the mission of Muhammad, 
e«y. i ~r 

i K/ifiT (jh\f) t One who hides the truth. A 

term generally applied to idolaters, and not 
to Jews or Christian*. 

Mwshrik (t*L&*) f One who gives com¬ 
panions to God. Believers in the Blessed 
Trinity are to called. The term is also applied 
by the Wahhibis to any Muslim who observes 
ceremonies which sre not clearly enjolnod in 
the precepts of the Mnslim religion, as visit¬ 
ing shrines, Ac. 

hfMid (j^,U), One who has deviated 
from the truth. 

Mnrtadd («uy*)« An apostate from Islim. 
Dahri An Atheist. 

(For further explanations , refer to the words 
in their places. ) 

UNCLEAN MEATS, [food.] 

UNCLEANNESS, [purification.] 

UNITY OP GOD. [tauhid.] 

UNLA WFUL. Arabic hardm (f^). 

[law.] _ 

UQAB -(s.un). A black eaglo. 
A celebrated standard belonging to Muham¬ 
mad. (Sen Hayalu *L Qulub, p. 88, Merrick's 
edition.) [VrAiiDAnos. | 


‘UQBA Lit. “ End." A 

reward or punishment. Hence used to ex¬ 
press the life to come either of good or evil* 

[PARADISE, HELL.] 

‘UQBAH (M*) IBN ‘AMIR al- 

JUHANl. A Companion of great celebrity. 
He was afterwards Governor of Egypt, where 
ho died, a.h. 58. 

UQNUM (fydrt), pi. aa&nim. Ac¬ 
cording to Muslim lexicographers, it is. M a 
word which means the root or prinoiple of a 
thing, and, according to the Nas&rfc (Naza- 
rones), there are three Aqftnfm, namely, 
wpjwa (entity or substance), ftagat (life), and 
l llm (knowledge); and also, Ah (Father), Ihn 
(Bon), and Rufat ’l-Quds (Holy Spirit) ; and 
it is also the name of a book' amongst the 
Naaarenes whioh treats of these three.* (See 
Ghigasu HrLufrAat, ip loco.) [trinity.] 

‘UQOBAH (Ifyte). “Punishment; 

chastisement.” A legal term for punishment 
inflicted at the discretion of the magistrate. 
•Uqubah shadtdak is severe punishment ex¬ 
tending to death, [tazir.] 

al-‘UQ0LU ’L-‘ASHAEAH (M 

JU-M). Lit. “ The Ten Intelligences” 
Ten angels who, aooording to the philoso¬ 
phers, were created by God In tho following 
manner : Pint, Ho oreatod one angel ; who 
then created one heaven and one angol, this 
second angol then croatod a second heaven 
and a third angel; and so dn until there 
were created nine heavens and ten angels. 
The tenth angol thon, by tho order of God, 
created tho whole worldL (See Ghiyhfo 7 
Lughit, in loco.) 

‘URS ((j-yR). (1) Marriage festi¬ 
vities, as distinguished from nikah % u the msr- 
.riago ceremony." [marriaob.1 

(2) A term also used for the ceremonies 
observed at the anniversary of the death of 
any oelebrated saint or murshid. 

‘USHR (/An), pi. a'shdr and 
* ushiir . A tenth or tithe given to the Mnslim 
State or Bailu 7 -Mol. [baitu ’l-mal. | 

‘U8MAN ( 0 U4e) IBN ‘AFFAN. 

The third Shalifah, who succeedod ‘Umar 
a.h. 28 (a.d. 643), and was slain by Muham¬ 
mad, son of AbU Bskr and other conspira¬ 
tors on the 18th of £U 9 .-Uij]ah, A.H. 85 
(June 17th, a.Ij. 666),aged eighty-two,.and 
having reigned twelve years. He is known 
amongst Muslims as 26 *Ndrain, 11 The 
Possessor of the Twf Lights, N because he 
married two of the Prophot's daughters, Rn- 
qaivah and Ummu Kulgflm. His chiof merit 
with regard to the cause of Isl&m was tho 
second and final revision of the stored hook, 
which he caused to he made, and of which an 
exhaustive account has boon given in our 
article on the Qur*4n. 

Although Muhammadan historians distin¬ 
guish tho reigns f the first four Khtlifthi 
as founded oo faith (dim), from those of the 
later ones, as based on the world and Its 
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passions and vanities (dunyawi), it must be 
admitted that worldly motives entered al* 
ready largely into the polities of 'Usman and 
'All, as contrasted with Abu Bakr and 'Umar. 
'Ufttnftp, by his weakness and nepotism, 'All 
by holding aloof with culpable indifferenoe, 
during tho protracted death-struggle of ItU 
predeoeesor, by abetting his murderers in the 
onen field, and by his vacillating spirit, 
where :flrmne*s of purpose was needed, gave 
rise to those fierce dissensions between rival 
religious and politioal parties, whioh led, for 
the time being, to the establishment 'of the' 
Umaiyah dynasty, and eventually caused. the 
division ojf lslim into the two great sects of 
the Sunnis and Shl'ahs. 


U?CL (J r \), pi. of a f l. Lit. 
tl Roots.” The roots or fundamentals of the 
Muhammadan religion, as opposed to Atru* 
(gjiJ), '* branches,” a term uped for Muham¬ 
madan law, oivil, oeremonial, and religious. 
The ufuf of Islhm are univeraally held to be 
four: (1)The Qer'dn, (2) The Hadis, (3) /pud*, 
and (4) Qiyqs, terms whioh will be found ex¬ 
plained under their respective titles. 

*Jlmu ' l • Uftil is the soienoe of interpreta¬ 
tion or exegesis of these four fundamentals 

USURY. Arabic riba 9 (Wj). A 

word which, like the Hebrew WJ)] neshek, 

* V ••• 

includes all gab* upon loans, whether from the 
loan of money, or goods, or property of any 
kind. In the Mosaic law,.conditions of gain for 
the loan of money or goods f were rigoroualy 
prohibited :" If thou lend faonev to any of my 
people that is poor by thoe, thou shalt not 
be to. him as an usurer, neither shalt' then 
lay upon him usury.*'' (Exodus xxii 25.) 
" If thy brother be waxen poor . . . take no 
usury of him or increase: but fear thy God; 
that thy brother may live with thee. Thou 
shalt not give him thy money upon usury, 
nor lend him thy-victuals for increase,” (Le- 
Yitious xxv. 85-37.) 

(1) The teaching of the Qur’&n en the 
subject is given' in Sfirah ii. 276; "They 
who swallow down usury, shall arise in the 
Last Day only as be arieeth, whom Satan 
has infected by his touch. This for that they 
say,' Selling is only the like of usury,' and 
yet God hath allowed selling and forbidden 
usury; and whosoever receiveth tits admo¬ 
nition from bis Lord, and abstaiheth from ft, 
shall b*vd panto) far the past and his lot 
shall be with God. But they who return to 
usury, shall be given over to tbe Fire,— 
therein to abide for ever," 

(2) In the Traditioiio, MuhaMmad is role ted 
to nave said 

“Cursed bo tho takor of usury, the giver 
of usury* the writer of usury, sod the witness 
of usury, for they are all equal." 

" Verily the wealth that is gained in usury, 
although It be great, is of email advantage. 1 ' 
(£So k%bu Muslim, Bobu 'r-Riba'}. 

(3) Riba', in the language of. the law, signifies 
*' an exoest." aocording to a legal standard of 
measurement or wtight, in one of two homo¬ 


geneous articles (of weight or measuiwitient of 
capacity) .opposed to each other in a contract 
of exchange, and in which such excess is 
stipulated as an obligatory condition on one 
of ths parties, without any return, that is, 
without anything being opposed to It Tbe 
sale, therefore, ot two loads of barley, for 
Instance, in Cxohange for one* load of wheat, 
does not oonetltute usury, sinoe these artioles 
are not homogeneous ; and, on the other baud, 
tbe sale of teu yards of doth in oxehange for 
five yards of doth, is not usury, sinoe al¬ 
though these artioles be homogeneous, still 
they aro uot estimable by weight or measure * 
ment at capacity. 

Usury, then, as an illegal transaction, is 
occasioned (according to most Muhammadan 
doctors) by rate, united with species, where, 
however, it must be observed, that rate, 
amongst ths Musalmans, applies only to 
artioles of weight or measurement of capa¬ 
city, and not to articles ot longitudinal mea¬ 
surement, such as doth, Ac., or of tale, such 
as eggs, dates, wslnuts, Ac., when exchanged 
from-hand to hand. Ash-Sh&fi'l main tarns 
that usury takes place qnly in things of an 
esculent nature, or In money, and accoiding 
to him, therefore, articles of the last-men¬ 
tioned description would give oooasion to 
usury. It is, furthermore, to be observed 
that superiority or Inferiority hi the quality 
has no effect in the oetabfishmeht of the 
usury i and hence it is lawful to sell a quan¬ 
tity of the better sort ot any article in ex- 
change for an equal quantity of an inferior 
sort. Nor does usury exist where the qua¬ 
lities of an article, of Weight or measurement 
by oapaoity are not ascertained by some 
blown standard ot measurement. Thue it is 
lawful to sell one handful of wheat in. ex¬ 
change for two handfuls, or two handfuls for 
.four, because, in suoh esse, the measurement 
not having been made according to a logoi 
standard, the superiority of measurement, 
establishing usury, has not taken plaoe, and, 
since the law has fixed Uo standard of mea* 
sure beneath half a #«*, any Quantity less 
than suoh is considered equivalent to a 
handful 


Where the quality, of being weighable or 
measureable by oapaoity, and correspondence 
of species (being the causes of usury).Mb 
exist, the stipulation of inequality or of sus¬ 
pension of payment to a future period, are 
both usurious. Thus it is usurious to sell 
either one measure of wheat in exchange for 
two measures,—or one measure of wheat for 
one measure deliverable at a future period. 
If, on tho oontrary ,neither ot these circum¬ 
stances exist (as in the sale of wheat for 
money), it is lawful, either to stipulate a 
superiority of rate, or tba payment* at a 
future period. .If, on the other hand, one of 
these circumstances only exist /as in the mis 
of wheat for barley* or the sale of one slave 
for another), then a superiority in the rate 
may legally be stipulated, but not a suspen¬ 
sion in the payment Thus one measure of 
wheat may lawfully be sold for two measures 
of bsrley, or one slave for two slaves \ but it 
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is not lawful to sell one measure of wheat for 
one measure of barley, payable at a future 
period; nor one siare for another, deliverable 
at a future period. 

Acoording to the majority of doctors, every¬ 
thing in which the nsuriouaness of hn excess 
has been established by the Prophet on the 
ground of meantt ement of eapaolty (such as 
wheat, barley, lata* and salt), or on the 
ground of weigbt(i ! ke goldor silver),is forever 
to be considered * a of that nature, although 
mankind should forsake this mode of estima¬ 
tion; becanse the custom of mankind, irhiob 
regulates the measurement, is of inferior force 
to the declaration of the Prophet; and a 
superior court cannot yield to an inferior. 
Aba Yfisuf, however, is ef opinion that in all 
things practice or custom ought to prevail, 
although in opposition to the ordinanoes of 
the Prophet; *or the ordinance of the Pro- 

S hot was founded on usage and practice of 
is own time. In ordinances, therefore, the 
prevalent custom* among mankind are to be 
regarded; and as these are liable to alter, 
they must be attended to ntther than the 
letter of an oTdinanee 

Usury cannot take place between a master 
and hi* slave, becanse whatever is in the 
possession of the slave is the property of the 
wastor, so that no sale can possibly take 
place between them, and hence the possibility 
of usury is excluded k fortioH. Nor oan it 
take place between a Muslim and a hostile 
infidel in a hostile country, in aoeordaace 
with the saying of the Prophet: «•There is 
no usury between a Muslim and a hostile in¬ 
fidel in a foreign land," and on the further 
ground, that the property of a hostile inddel 
being free to the Muslim, it follows that it is 
lawful to take it by whatever mode may be 
possible, provided there be no deoeit used. 
It is otherwise with respect to a ««mmf, or 
protected alien, as hit property is not of a 
neutral nature, because of tne protection that 
has boon toccrded to him, and, therefore, 
usury is as unlawful io hit oast as in that of 
a Muslim. Ahfl Yfisuf and asb-Shfifi'l con- 
oeive an analogy between the case of a hoetile 
infidel, in a hostile country and that of a 
timmf, and hence they hold, contrary to the- 
other Muslim doctors, that usury can take 
place also between a Muslim and a hostile 
infidel in a foreign land. 

The testimony of a person who receives 
usury is inadmissible in a court of law. It is 
recorded in the Mabsuf, however, that the 
evidence of a usurer is inadmissible only in 
esse of his being so In a notorious degree; 
beoanse mankind often make invalid con¬ 
tracts, and these ere in some degree usu¬ 
rious. (Hidiyuk, Grady’s edition, p. 862.) 

For further information oh the subject of 
usury and for oaaes, illustrative of the above- 
stated principles, tee Hi da yak, Hamilton's 
translation, toL it, p. 489 f nog. $ Grady’s 
edition, p. 289. ngg ; tne Durr* V- Mukhtar : 
the FaUwi-i-'Akmffiri, in /boo. 

U8RTAH, alio I8WAH (« r l). 

* An example.* The word ocean in fhe 


0T1RINR RELATION 8 667 

Qur’fcn, Sfirah xxXiii. 21: “Ye had In the 
Apostle of God a good example” (ufwatm 
Aasanatu*). Ar-Right b sajs it is the condi¬ 
tion in which a man is in respect ef another’s 
imitating him. 

UTERINE RELATIONS. Arabic 
rawd 'Uarfc&m ««4), called by 

the English lawyers “ distant kindred.” 

They are divided into four classes:— 

(1) Persons descended from the deceased, 
how low soever, r.e. the children of daughters 
or of son's daughters. 

(2) Those from whom the deceased is de¬ 
scended, ho# high soever, «.«. JFalsc grand¬ 
parents, in contradistinction from the Tru$, * 
true grandfather being one between whom 
and the deceased no female intervenes; a 
true grandmother, me betwoen whom find 
the deceased no false grandfather intervenes. 

(8) Those deeoended from tho parents of the 
deceased, how low soever, i.e. the daughters 
of full-brothers and of hall-brothers (by the 
same father only), the children of hall- 
brothers (by the same mother only), and. the 
children of sisters. 

(4) The children of the two grandfathers 
ana two grandmothers of tho deceased, iia 
father’s half-brothers and sistors by the same 
mother only and their ohjldren; the de¬ 
ceased's paternal aunts and their children; 
maternal uncles and aunts and their children; 
the daughters of full paternal uncles and 
half-paternal uncles by tne same father only. 

This classification, however, does not ex* 
haust the distant kindred, which, in the lan¬ 
guage 6f the law, are defined as those rela¬ 
tions of a deceased person who are neithoi 
sharers nor rtslduarios. [itumnrrANon. | 
Thus, cousins who aro children of refciduaries, 
but am not residuariea themselves (e.g. 
paternal uncles' daughters) are distant kin¬ 
dred, though not members of any of tho foro- 
going^classes, or related through Ony member 
ef such a doss. 

When the distant kindred succeed, in CoiiOe 
quenee of the absence of sharers and resldaa- 
nes, they are admitted socerdingiu the order 
of their classes. Within the limits of each par¬ 
ticular class it is a general rule that a person 
nearer in degree succeeds in preference to one 
more remote; an i, in all classes, if there he 
several of an equal degree, the property goto 
equally among them if they am or the same 
sex. There Is, however, some disagreemei 1 * 
as to eases in which persons through whom 
they are related to the deoeased ore of 
dUfeient teies or of different blood, and 
it Is maintained by MnlpAmmad, against 
AbQ Yusuf, that regard must be bad 
portly to the “roote ” or intermediate rela 
lions, and not only id the M branches,’’ 
o actual claimants. Thus all am agreed 
that if a man leave a daughter’s son and 
a daughter’s daughter, the male will 
have a double portion, for there le no dif- 
femnoe of sex in the intermediate relations; 
but if them be a daughter's son’s daughter- 
and a daughter's daughter's son, H Is said 
by Abfi Yfisuf that the male will have s 
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doable portion, on account of hit tax; but by 
Muhammad, that the female, instead of the 
male, will take the double portion, by reason 
of her father's sex. And on the other hand, 
all are agreed that if there be two daughters 
of different brothers, they will take equally 
between them; hut if thero be it dauguier of 
a brother and a daughter of a half-brother by 
the father only, Muhammad rules that the 
latter will take nothing ; for having rogurd 
to the circumstances that a brother excludes 
a half-brother by the father only, he considers 
tnat tuore is nothing to be handed down to 
the descendant of the latter, and that the 
whole will go to the descendant of the 
former. 

This rule of Muhammad, which in its appli¬ 
cation to the different classes of tho distant 
kindred) leads to corions rosults of a complex 
character,eooms to deservo a particular notice, 
as resting to a large extent on the principle 
of representation, whioh olhorwiso ia all but 


VOWS 

foreign to the Muhammadan law of inheri¬ 
tance. (A. Rumsey, Moohummudan Law of 
Inheritance, p. 56; Syed Ameer All, Personal 
Law , p. 52 ; Durru 'l-Mukhtar t p. 878.) 

‘UZAIR 0y*). [ezra;] 

U^HlYAH [sacrifice] 

‘UZLAH (&>*). “ Retirement 

A term used by the $ufis for s religious life 
of retirement from the world. 

‘UZR (j^) “An excuse." A 

legal term for a olaim or an objection. 

al*‘UZZA (vsy*tt). An idol men¬ 
tioned in the Qur’an. Sfirah liii. 18: 44 What 
think ye then of al-Lal And al-'Uxza, —a 
Manat, the third idol bosidea.” According to 
Husain, it waa an idol of the tribe of Qhafca- 
fan. For a discussion on tho subjoot, see tho 
artiole on Lax. 



VEILS, [dress.] 

VESSELS. In the early days of 

Islam, thero wero four kinds of drinking- 
vessels forbidden to Muhammadans on 
account of their bding used for wiuo, namely, 
kantam (^j^»), a groen vessel; dubba (V|«>), 
a large gourd hollowod out; nagtr 

a cup mado from the hollowed root of a tree; 
muzaffat a vessel covered with a 

kind at black pitch, or tlie glutinous sub¬ 
stance witli which tho bottom of lfuts aro 
payed. ( Miihkat , book L oh, i. pt. i.) But, 
according to Muslim law, the vossels used by 
Christians and Jews, and even by idolaters, 
aro lawful, but they rausl be free from the 
taste or smell of wine. 

VIGIL. Arabic 'arafahCbf). The 

only Muhammadan festival which has a vigil 
is the */du V-Afhd, w “Feast of Sacrifice." 
pu>u ’l-aziia.] 

VISITING THE SICK. Arabic 
‘iyadah (8A**). An incumbent reli¬ 
gions duty en]oined by Muhsmmad on his 
followers The following traditions illustrate 
his teaching on the subject ( Miihkat , book 
v. oh. i):— 

u When a Muslim visit# s siok brother, ho 
gathers the fruite of Paradise from the time 
he leaves his homo until he returns.' 1 

44 If a Muslim visit a siok person, and say 
•oven times, 4 1 ask the Almighty Qod, who is 
Lord of the great throne, to give thee health.' 
the prayer shall be granted, unless the ap¬ 
pointed time of his death hath sorely come. 

“ Verily Qod will say at the Day of Resur¬ 
rection, * 0 sons of Adam 11 was sick and ye 
did not visit me.' And the sons of Adam will 


say, 4 0 onr Dofender 1 how oould we yisit 
thoo, for Thou art the Lord of the universe 
and art free from sickness ? ' And Qod will 
say, 4 0 men 1 did you not know that such a 
one of my servants was sick, and yon did not 
visit him? Do you not know that had you 
visitod that servant yon would have met me 
thero?"' 

4 AyishaL says: 44 Whou any one of us was 
sick, tho Prophet used to rub his hands upon 
the sick person's body, after which he would 
say, 4 0 Lord of niuu 1 take away this paiu 
and givo health; for Thou art tho giver of 
health; thore is no houltli hut thine, that 
health which loavoth no sickness." 

44 When any person complained of being out 
of order, or having a wound or sore, the Pro¬ 
phet would say, when passing his finger over 
the part affected, 4 In the name of Qod, tho 
earth of our ground mixed with the spittle oi 
our mouth; wo have done this in order to re* 
store the sick to health, by permission of onr 
Lord.'" 


VOWS. Arabic nagr pi. nu§ur. 


Hob. esrfer. They who fulfil their vows 


are amongst those who drink of the waters 
of Kaffir in Paradise (Qur'an, Surah lxxvL 7); 
and the non-performanoe of a vow is am 
( Mithkat , book xiii oh. xxii). But the Pro¬ 
phet is related to have said, 44 Do not make a 
vow for it cannot nltor fate; still it does ex¬ 
tract something from the wealth of tbs 
stingy." 

Toe atonement for a vow which baa been 
not performed is the same ** for an oath 
namely, the freeing ota slave or slothing ten 
poor persons, or feeding texupersons, or three 
days fast. (Hid&mk, Arable ed, voL i p. 
350.) fOATII.l 
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WADl r AH (i-iJ,). [At. « A thing 

pat down." The legal term for a deposit. 
(See Hamilton's Hidifah, voL ill. p. 250.) 

al-WADOD (oyJI). “ The Loving 
One," or “ The Beloved One." One of the 
the ninety-nine special attributes of God. 
It oocnrs twice in the Qnr’&n:— 

Sfirah xi. 92: “ My Lord is Mercifal and 
Loving." 

8urah lzxzv 14: 11 He is the Forgiving, 
tho Loving." 

A l-Malik* 7- Wadud, the“ King of Lose." 

WAJJDANIYAH (1) A 

theologioal term for the dootrine of the unity 
of God. (2) The name of a soot of Sufis, 
[eon, at Kins m, son.] 

WAHDATU 9 L - WUJODnrABt 

A pantheistic sect of 
Sftfis, who say that everything is God, and 
of the same essence. 

al-WAHHAB “ The 

Res tower of gifts." One of the ninety-nine 
special attributes of God. It occurs in the 
Qur'&n, e.p. Sftrah iii. 6: “Thou art He who 
bestoweth gifts." 

WAHHABI A sect of 

Muslim revivalists founded by Mulpimmad, 
son of *Abdu l-Wahh&b, but as their oppo¬ 
nents oould not oall them Muhammadan*, 
they have been distinguished by the name Of 
the father of the founder of their sect, and 
are called Wahhibls. 

Mohammad ibn ‘Abda ’1-Wahhib was born 
at Ayinah in Najd In a.d. 1691. Carefully 
instructed by bis father in the tenets of the 
Muslim fnltb, according to the Qanbeli sect, 
the strictest of the four groat schools of inter¬ 
pretation, the son of ‘Abda 1-Wahhib deter¬ 
mined’ to increase his knowledge by visiting 
the schools of Makkah, al-Bajrah and Bagh¬ 
dad. The libraries of these celebrated centres 
of Muhammadanism placed within the reach 
of the aealous student those ponderous folios 
t’f tradition known as the “ siz correct books," 
and slso gave him acdess to numerous manu¬ 
script volumes of Muslim law. Having per¬ 
formed I bo pilgrimage to Makkah with his 
fatbor, and visited the Prophet's tomb at al- 
Madinah, he remained at the latter place to 
sit at the feet of Shaikh *Abdu 'llih ibn Ibra¬ 
him, by whom he was carefully instructed in 
all the intricacies of the ezegetical rules laid 
down for the exposition of ethics and juris¬ 
prudence. 

For some years he resided with his father 
at Horemelah, a place which, according to 
Palgrave, claims tho honour of his biilh; but 
after his father'" death, he returned to his 


native village, Aylnab, where he assumed the 
position of a religious leader. 

In his various travels, Muhammad ibn 
*Abdn 1-Wahhib had observed the lazitios 
and superstitions Of those who, whilst they 
professed to aocept the stern unbending 
precepts of the Prophet of Arabia, had 
succeeded in stretching the rigid lines of 
Isl&m almost to breaking. Omens and augu¬ 
ries, saored shrines and riohly ornamontod - 
tombs, the use of intoxicating drugs, the silks 
and aatins of the wealthy, all seemed to the 
earnest reformer lamentable departures from 
the first principles of Isl&m, and unwarrant¬ 
able concessions to the luxury, idolatry, and 
superstitions of the age. Having carefully 
studied the teaching* of the Quriia and the 
sacred traditions, ho thought he had loamed 
to distinguish between tho essontlal eloments 
of 1*1 im and Its recent admixturos, and now 
onoe more in the home of his childhood, he 
determined to teaoh and to propagate nothing 
but the “pure faith" as laid down by the 
precepts and practice of the Prophet himself. 
The Muslim world had departed from the 
worfthip oi the Unity, and had yielded a 
blind allegiance to Walls, Pirs, end Saints, 
end ell because the teachings of the stored 
traditions bed boon neglected for that of 
kerned but ambitious toaohere. 

To aocept any dootrine other than that of 
those “ Companions" who reoeived their in¬ 
structions from the Prophet's lips, was simply 
the blind loading the blind; and, therefore, 
the Reformer, refusing to join his faith to the 
uncertain leading-strings of even the four- 
orthodox doctors,, determined to establish 
the right of private judgment in the inter- * 

E rotation of those two great foundations of 
pI&iu— the Qnr'&n and I he Ah&dis. 

His teaching met with accoptanee, but his 
Inereaaing influenod excited the opposition of 
the ruler of his distriet, and be was compelled 
to eeek an asylum at D^raiah, under the pro¬ 
tection of Mubammad ibn Qa'ud, a chief of 
considerable influence. The protection of the 
religious teacher was made a pretext for 
more ambitious designs, and that which' the 
sealoue cleric had failed to accomplish by his 
persuasive eloquence, the warrior, ohief now 
sought to attain by tha power of tha swtrd: 
and he thus established in his own person 
that Wahhibi dynasty which, after a che¬ 
quered existence of more than a hundred 
years, still exercises so poworful an inflnonce 
not only in Central and Eastern Arabia, but 
wherever the Muhammadan creed is pro¬ 
fessed. Like other great men before 
him, tho Chief oT Dermiah strengthened his 
position by a matrimonial alliance, which 
united (he interest* of his own family with 
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that ol die reiurmer. He married the 
daughter of Muhammad ibn*Abdu'l-Wahhab, 
and she became the mother of the oelebrated 
Wahhibi chief ‘Abdu 'l-‘Axix, who, upon the 
death of hie fata or (a..d. 1705), led the Wah- 
h&bi army to vibtory, and eacceeded in push¬ 
ing Uia conquest* to the remotest oorners of 
Arabia 

*Abdu l- 1 Aus was not only a bravo war¬ 
rior, nut a pious Muslim, and it is said that 
he foil a victim to the sornpuloua regularity 
with wtftoh he performed his devotions in 
public. A Persian fanatic plunged hie sharp 
Khurasan dagger into his side, just as he 
was prostrating himself in prayer in the 
mosque of Deraiah (a.d. 1803). 

But the great military obsmpion of the 
roformed doctrines was Sahid, the eldest son 
of ‘Abdit U*Aziz, who during the lifetime of 
his father led the Wahhabi armies to vic¬ 
tory, and threatonod evou the conquest of the 
wl\ols Turkish empire. He is said to have 
hpen a remarkably handsome msn, praised 
for bis wisdom in counsol and sl^ill in war. 
Having wieldod the eword from hie youth (for 
he fought his first battle when a lad of 
twelve), he wae regarded by the wild Arabs 
of tho desert as a fit instrument to effect the 
oonversion of the world, aud men from all 
parte of Arabia flocked round his standard. 

Su'ud gained several decisive vintorioa over 
BulaiintLii Pasha, and afterwards, with an 
army of £0,000 mou, marc hod against Kar¬ 
bala, the famed city of tho East, which con¬ 
tains tho tombs of the Shi'ah Khalifahs. 
The city was entered with the Wahhibi ory, 
'“Kill and strangle all infidels which give 
companions to*Odd,* and every vestige of 
supposed idolatry, from the bright golden 
dome of al-Qusain’s t<Jmb to the smallest 
tobacoo pipe, was ground to the very dust, 
whilst the offerings of the numerous dovotees, 
which formed the rioh treasure of tbo saored 
shrines, eerved to replenish the impoverished 
exchequer of the Wsnhabi chief. 

The following yoar the fanatical army 
effected the conquest of Makkah, and, on the 
27th April 1808, Sa*ud made his formal entry 
Into the saored citjr of the Ka*bih. The 
sanctity*of the placo subdued the barbarous 
spirit of the conquerors, and not the slightest 
excesses wore committed against the peoplo. 
The etern principles of the reformed doc¬ 
trines were, nowever, strictly enforced. Piles 
of green buqqas and Persian pipes were col¬ 
lected, rosanes and amulets were forcibly 
taken from the devoteee, silk and satin 
dresses were demanded from the wealthy and 
worldly, and the whole, collected into the 
one heterogeneous mass, was burnt by the 
inf nriated reformers. So strong was the fool¬ 
ing against the pipo*,.and so necessary did a 
public example seom to be, that a respect¬ 
able lady, wheat delinquency had woll nigh 
escaped the vigilant eye o(the Mubtxsib, was 
seized and plaoed on an ass, with p green 
pipe suspended from her neck, and paraded 
through the public streets—a terrible warn¬ 
ing to all ol her sex who may bo inclined to 
indulge in forbidden luxuries. When the 


usual hours of prayer arrived, the myrmidoue 
of the law sallied forth, and with leathern 
whips drove all slothful Muslims to their 
devotions. The mosqnea were filled. Never 
siuce the days of the Prophet had the saored 
city witnessed so much pioty and devotion. 
Net oue pipe, not a single tobacco-stopper, 
was to be seen in the streets or fouud in the 
housos, pud the wholo population of Makkah 
prostrated thorn solves at leaat five times 
a day in solemn adoration. Haring carried 
out his mission with fidelity, 3a*ud hastened 
to convey the news of his success to the 
Baltin of Turkey In the following charac¬ 
teristic letter:— 

“ Sa‘ud to Salim.—1 entered Makkah on 
the fourth day of Mubarram in the I2i8th 
year of the Hi]rah. I kopt peace towards 
the inhabitants, I destroyed all things that 
were idolatroualy worshipped. I a Wished 
all taxss except those roqnired by the law. 

1 confirmed toe Qizi whom you had ap¬ 
pointed agroeably to tho comm*ode of the 
Prophet ef God. I dosire that you will givo 
orders to the rulers of Damascus and Cairo 
not to come up to the sacrod city with the 
Mabmal and with trumpets and drums. Reli¬ 
gion Is not profited by these things. May the 
peace snd blossing of God be with yo&.” 
[MAIIMSI..] 

Before the close of the year, al-liadtnsh 
was addod to tho 'Wahhibi conquests, aud to 
thoroughly did Sa'ud carry out the work ef 
reform, that even the Hnjrali, containing the 
tomb of the Prophet, did not esoape. It* 
richly ornamented dome was destroyed, and 
the ourtain which oovered the Prophet's 
grave would have been removed, had not the 
Leader of the Faithful been warned in his 
dreams not to commit so monstrous a sacri¬ 
lege. [pUJKSH.] 

For nine years did the Wahhabi rule exist 
at Makkah, and so strong was the position 
occupied by the Wahhibi army, ana so ra¬ 
pidly did Wahhabi opinions spread amongst 
the people, that the Sultan of Turkey began 
to entertain the worst fears for the safoty of 
hjs empire. ‘Ail Pasha was therefore ordored 
by the Saltan of Turkey to collect a strong 
army to suppress the Wahhabi movement; 
aud eventually, Makkah and al-Madinah 
were taken from the fanatics. 

Upon the death of Sa*nd (a i>. 1814), his 
son, ‘Abdu ’llah, became the Leader of the 
Faithful He was even more distinguished 
thgn his father for personal bravery, but he 
lacked that knowledge of men whioh wae so 
necessary for one called upon to lead the un¬ 
disciplined nomadio tribes of the Arabian 
deserts. ‘Abdu *Uih and him army met with 
a series of reverse*, and he was at last taken 
prisoner by Ibrihtm Patbah and sent to Con¬ 
stantinople. He wae executed in the publio 
square of 8t. $ophia* Deoembor 19th, 1818. 
Turk!, the son of ‘Abdu llah, abandoned all 
hope of regaining the position, and fled to 
RiyiZ', where ho was afterwards assassinated. 
Faizul succeeded his father ▲.!>. 1880, and 
established tho Wahhabi rule in Eastern 
Arabia, making Riy *? the capital of bis king- 
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dom. Tt w«t this chief who entortainod the 
traveller PalffTtve in 1863, And received 
Lieutenant-Colonel (now Sir Lewie Peljy). ah 
Her Majesty’s represent a tire, jn 1865. retail 
died in 1868, aoon after Sir Lewis Polly's 
vialt, and was succeeded by hie son ‘Abdu 
*11 Ah. 

But although tho great political and mili¬ 
tary power of tho Wahli&bli had been well 
nigh crushed, and the rule of the dynasty of 
Sa*ud ciroumaoribod within the limits of the 

E rovinee oI Najd, the principles laid down by 
Inhammad ibn ‘Abdu *1-Wahhib were still 
sealonsly maintained by certain religious 
teachers within the sacred mosque itself. 
And so It came to pass that when* a restless 
spirit from Indlt was endeavouring to redeem 
a lawless life by performing the pilgrimage 
to Makkah, he fell in with teachers who had 
imbibed Wahhibi doctrines and were secretly 
disseminating them amongst the pilgrims. 
Saiyid Ahmad, the freebooter ana bandit 
of Rai Bareli, having performed the sacred 
ritoe of the Pilgrimage, returned from Mnk- 
kah (a.d_ 1821), resolved to reclaim the 
whole of North India to the Faith of talftm. 
Bing a direct descendant from the Prophet, 
he possessed (unlike the Wahhabi of Najd) 
the necessary qualification for a Leader of 
the Faithful, and the Muslim* of Iudia at 
once hailed him as the true Khalifab or al- 
Mahdi. Unheeded by the British Govern* 
nient, bo traversed our provinces with a nu¬ 
merous retinue of devotod diseiplos, and 
eonverted the populace to hie reformed doc¬ 
trine* by thousands. Ho appointed deputies 
at Patna, and then proceeded to Delhi, whero 
he met with a rdnuy bstener in Muhammad 
ismAll, who hecamo hit most devoted die** 
dpi*, and recorded the sayings of the new 
Khalifah in the well-known Wahhibi book, 
entitled the $iratu ’l-Afutlaowt. 

On the 21st December 1826, Saiyid Ahmad, 
the Deader of the Faithful, declared a religious 
war, or Jihad, against the Sikhs, and, bdping 
to nnits ilie boats of [slim in Central Asia 
Under his banner, he commenced an insurrec¬ 
tion on the Peshawar frontier. A fanatical 
war of varied success©* foliowod, snd lasted 
for feuryoars; but the Wkhhibi army was 
soon rsduood in strength, and its disasters 
culminated in the death of its chief, who was 
slain by Sher Singh, in an engagement at 
Balakot in HaxarAh, May 1881. The rem¬ 
nant of the Saiyid's army fled across the 
border and settled at £attans, where in 1857, 
their Humbert were augmented by mutineers, 
who joined tbeir camp. They were even¬ 
tually displaced by tho British Government 
In the Umbfeyln War of 1808, hut there are 
still some thVoo hundred of thorn rosiding at 
Palosl on the banks of tho Indus, where 
they are mled by 81tsiVh ‘Abdu 11th, an old 
mutineer of 1851, who has recently married 
his daughter to a former Imam of the Pesha¬ 
war, dadar Basir, in order to combine the 
Wahhibi influences of Peshawar with those 
of tho Palosi settlement 
But ae fn the case of the Wahhibi* of Najd, 
so with the Wohhibis of India. The reli¬ 


gious tenets of the reformers did not die with 
their political leader. What Sa'ud of Najd 
and Ahmad of Bareli failed to accomplish 
with the sword, the cheapness of lithographio 
printing has onahled less daring leaders to 
aoeomplish with tbo pen. The roformed 
doctrines, as embodied in the Sirota 7-d/i/t- 
ttuflm and the TrUfmtftUu 7-/mda, still exor¬ 
cise a powerful influence upon Mnliammadan 
thought In India. 

Wahhabiism has sometimes been desig¬ 
nated the PrCtestantism of Isl&m, and so it 
really is, although with this remarkable dif¬ 
ference, that whilst Christian Protestantism 
is tho assertion of the paramount authority of 
stored scripture to tbo rejection of traditional 
teachings, Wahhabiism is the assertion of the 
paramouut authority of tho Qur’in with the 
Traditions. But both systeins contend for first 
principles, and if there appears to bo any in¬ 
congruity in applying tho term Protestant to 
a eeot which receives, instead of rejects, tra¬ 
dition, it arises from tho very important faot 
that what is called *' tradition ” in tsl&m oc¬ 
cupies a totally different place in the Muham¬ 
madan system from that which it does iii the 
Ohristiaif, Tradition in (sliim hoing nothing 
less than tho supposod inspired sayings of the 
Prophet, recorded and banded down by un¬ 
inspired* writer*, and being absolutely neces¬ 
sary to complete the structure of the faith. 
The daily proffer, the bnstoms of the pilgri¬ 
mage, andSmmerous othor duties and dogmas 
held to be of Divine institution, being found nfet 
hi the Qur’an but in the Ah&dis, or Tradi¬ 
tions. Herfce it is that the Wahhabis of Najd 
and India- «all themselves Ahl-i-Hadis, or the 
people of Tradition, and promote- in oyery 
way they oan the Study of those reeorda. 
pmADmoH.] 

The Wahhabis speak of themselves as 
Muwabbid* or “ Unitarians, u and caU all 
others Mushrik, ox those who associate 
nnother with God; and the following are 
some of their distittoMve religious tenets:— 

1. They do not receive the decisions of the 
four orthodox sects, but nay that any man 
who oan read and understand the Qnr’&n and 
the sacred Hadis can fudge for himself in 
matters of doctrine. They, tbereforo, reject 
Jima 1 after the death of the Companions of 
the Prpphet 

2. That no one bnt God oan know the 
secrets of men, and that prayers should not 
be offered to any prophet, wall, pir, or saint; 
but that God may be asked to grant a peti¬ 
tion for the take of a saint. 

U. That at the Last Day, Muhammad will 
obtain permission (isn) of Go-1 to interoode 
for hla people. Tho Sunnis believe that per¬ 
mission has already boon givon. 

4. That it is unlawful to illuminate the 
•brines of departed saints, or to prostrate 
before them, or to perambulate (taw&f) 
round them, they do not even perform any 
act of reverence at the Prophet’s tomb at al- 
Madlnah. 

5. That women should not be allowed to 
visit the grot** of the dead, on account of 
tboir immddorate weeping. 
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A. That only (our festivals ought to bo 
observed, namely, ‘Idu '1-Fitr, ‘liu 1«Azhft, 
‘Ashfirh, and al-Lailatu l-Mub&rakah. 

7. They do not observe tho ceremonies of 
Maulud , which are celebrated on the anni¬ 
versary of Muhammad's birth. 

8. They do not present offerings (Nagr) at 
any shrino. 

8. They count the ninety-nine usmos of 
Qod on their Angers, and not on a rosary. 

10. They understand the terms “ sitting of 
God ” (Arabic lstiwa?), and M hand of God " 
(Tadu 'UchY whioh occur in the Qur'an, in 
their literal (Huqiqi) sense, and not figura¬ 
tively (Atajazi j; but, at the same time, they 
sav it is not revoalod how God sits, or in 
what senso he has a hand, Ac., and on this 
account the Christian doctrinos of the Trinity 
and tho Sonsliip of Christ do not preaont tho 
same difficulties to the mind of a Wahhibi 
wliich they do to that of a Sunni. 

Mr. Wiifrid Blunt, in his Future of Itlam , 
says:— 

** 1 believe it is hardly now recognised by 
Mohammedans how near Ahd el Wahhab was 
to complete success. Before the dose of the 
eighteenth century, the chiefs of the Ibn 
Saouds, champions of Unitarian Islam, had 
established their authority over all Northern 
Arabia as far as the Euphrates, and in 18(18 
they took Mecca and Medina. Iu the mean- 
whilo, the Wahhabite doctrines were gaining 
ground still further afield. India was at one 
time very near conversion, and in Egypt, and 
North Africa, and even in Turkey, many 
secretly subscribed to the new dootrines. 
Two things, however, marred the plan of 
general reform and prevented its full accom¬ 
plishment. In the Urst plaoe, the reform was 
too completely roaotive. It took no account 
whatever of the progress of modern thought, 
and directly it attempted to loavo Arabia it 
found iteolf face to faco with difficulties whioh 
only political as well as religious suocess 
oould overcome. It was impossible, except 
by force of arms, to Arabianise tho world 
again, and nothing less than this was in con¬ 
templation. Its second mistake, and that was 
one that a little of the Prophet's prudence 
which always went hand in hand with his 
seal might have avoided, was a too rigid in¬ 
sistence upon tribes. Abd el Wahhab con¬ 
demned minarets and tombstones because 
neither were in use during the first years of 
Islam. The minarets,therefore, were every¬ 
where throwu down, and when tho holy 
places of Hejas fell into the hands of his fol¬ 
lowers, the tombs of saints which had for 
centuries been revered as objects of pilgri¬ 
mage were levelled to the ground* Even the 
Prophet's tomb at Medina was laid waste 
and tho treasures it contained distributed 
among tho soldiors of Ibn Saoud. This 
roused the indignation of all Islam, and turned 
the tide of the Wahhabite fortunes. Respect¬ 
able feeling whioh had hitherto been on their 
side now declared itself against them, and 
they nevor after regained thoir position as 
moral and social reformers. Politically, too, 
it wax the utilise of thoir ruin. The outside 


Musalman world, looking upon them as sacri¬ 
legious barbarians, was afraid to viait Meooa, 
and the pilgrimage deelined to rapidly that 
the Hejaai became alarmed. The aource of 
their revenue they found out off, and it 
seemed on the point of ceasing altogether. 
Then they appealed to Constantinople, urging 
tho Sultan to vindicate his claim to be pro¬ 
tector of the holy placet. What followed la 
woll known. Alter the peace of Parie, Sultan 
Mahmud commissioned Mehemet Ali to de¬ 
liver Mecca and Medina from the Wahhabite 
heretics, and this he in time effected. The 
war was carried into Neid; Deriyoh, their 
capital, was stoked, and Ibn Saoud himself 
taken prisoner and decapitated in front of St. 
Sophia at Constantinople. The movement of 
reform in Islam was thus put back for, per¬ 
haps, another hundred years. 

“ Still, tho seed cast by Abd el Wahhab 
has not been entirely without fruit. Wahhab¬ 
ism, as a political regeneration of the world, 
has failed, but the spirit of reform has re¬ 
mained. Indeed, the present unquiet attitude 
of expectation in Islam has been its indirect 
result. Just as the Lutheran reformation in 
Europe, though it failed to convert the Chris¬ 
tian Church, caused its real reform, so Wah- 
habbism has produced a real desire for re¬ 
form if not yet reform itself in Mussulmans. 
Islam is no longor asleep, and were another 
and a wiser Abd el Wahhab to appear, not 
as a heretic, but in the body of the orthodox 
sect, he might play the part of Loyola or 
Borromeo with success. 

“ Tbo present condition of the Wahhabitee 
as a sect is one of decline. Iu Indie, and I 
bolieve in other parte of Southern Asia, their 
missionaries still make oonvurte and their 
reachers are held in high esteem. But at 
ome in Arabia, ther teal has waxed cold, 
giviug place to lihorsl Mens which In truth 
sre far more congenial to tho Arabian miiid. 
The Ibn Saoud dynasty no longor holds the 
first position in Nejd, and Ibn Rashid who baa 
taken their place, though nominally a Wah¬ 
habite, has little of the Wahhabite fanaticism. 
He is in fact a popular and national rather 
than a religious leader, and though atlU de¬ 
signated at Constantinople as a pestilent 
heretic, is counted as their ally by the mere 
liberal Sunites. It is probable that be would 
not withhold hie allogiance from a Caliph of 
the legitimate house of Koreysh." 

(The following English works may bo con¬ 
sulted on the subject of Wshhihiism * Boiek- 
hard?* Bedouin* and Wahhabys ; Brydge’g 
Brief History of the Wahhabis ; Sir Lewis 
Polly’s Political Mission to Nafd; Hunter's 
MuMilmans of India ; Palgravo's Central and 
Eastern Arabia; Lady Ann Blunt's Pilorl- 
maae to Najd ; Dr. Badger's Imams and &y 
yias of 'Oman ; Blunt's AWnts of Islam.) 

al-WAHIP “The One." 

One of the ninety-nine specie! attributes of 
the Almighty. It occurs frequently in the 
Qur'an, e.o. Surah iL 158: “ Tour God is One 
God." 

WAHY (o*j). f INSPIRATION. J 
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WA‘I7. 

WA'TJJ “A preacher.” 

The word Hg(ib it generally applied to the 
MauJawi who recites the Hut bob on Fridays ; 
wu <s is of more general application. In the 
QamSs dictionary, the 100 * 1 # is defined as one 
who reminds mankind of those punishments 
and rewards which softon the heart. The 
usual thne for preaching is on Fridays, and 
in Iho months of Muh&rrtm and Ramafin. 
[khutbah.] 


WAUTO *L-‘AHD 
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WAJD (x •• Ecstasy.” A 
$Qfi term for the fifth stage of the mystic 
jonrney, when tho spiritual traveller attains 
to a state of montal excitement whioh is 
supposed to indicate a high state of divine 
illumination, [auri.] 

WAJH (**y). Lit . “Presence;. 

face.” The word occurs in the Qur’an for the 
presenoe of Qod. Sfirah ii. 109: 44 Wherever 
ye turn there is the face of Ood (Wajhu 
f Uahy 

WAJIB(s-^y). LiL “ That which 

is obligatory.” A term need in Muhammadan 
law tor those injunctions, the non-observance 
of whioh constitutes its, but the denial of 
which does not attain to downright infidelity. 
For example, that Muslim who does not 
offer the sacrifice on the day of the Great 
Festival [mu ’l-azha] commits a sin, and if 
he says too sacrifice is not a divine institution, 
he is a sinner, but not an infidel; and ho who 
does not observe the fast [xamaxah] is a 
sinner, but if he deny that the fast is a 
divine institution, ho is an infidel. The sacri¬ 
fice being wajihy whilst the fast is /art. 


'ml 


(2!) A tonn which frequently occurs in com¬ 
bination with others. For example, at - 
Wajiba Lvmjud, 44 the necessary existence” 
-(fed; Wajibu 'Mttibff, 44 worthy.to he 
obeyed,” as a teacher or prophet; Wajibu 7- 
adffy 44 necessary to be discharged.” as n debt 
or duty. 

al-WAJTD (4*ljtt). 14 The JP'indor, 

Inventor, or Maker.” One of the ninety-nine 
attributes of God, but the word does not 
occur in the Qur’fin. 

WAKALAH, WIKALAH 

The office of substitute. An embassy; an 
agency; attorneyship* For the Muhammadan 
law, with regard to agency for sale, aee 
Hamilton's Hidayak , vol. • lit pp. 1-62. 
[aoknt, bail, sal*.] 

WAKlL (vMj). An attorney, an 

agent, an ambassador, [aobvt.] 

al-WAKIL (JefjW). “The Guar¬ 
dian.” One of the ninety-nine special attri¬ 
butes of God. It ocours in the Qurln, Sfirah 
iv. 88: 44 For God is all sufficient for a 
Guardian.” 

WALA* (•!$). Lit. “Proximity, 

kin, friendship.” A peculiar relationship 
voluntarily established, and whioh confers a 
right of inheritance on one or both parties 
connected. It is of two kinds 


(1) Wolffu 'l-'At&qah (dfaett »1^)« Rela¬ 
tionship betweon a master and a manumitted 
slave, in which the former inherits any pro¬ 
perty the latter may acquire after emancipa¬ 
tion. 

(2) Wilffu 'IMuwolat (Wyatt sly), The 
connection arising ont of mutual friendship 
eepeoiaUy between a Muhammadan and n 
convert. (See Hidayak , Grady's edition, 
p. 5ia> 

WALAHAN The demon 

who troubloe people when they are perform¬ 
ing their ablutions. (Mithkat, hook iL eh. 
7.) The name signifies grief or distraetion of 
mind. (See Muntaka 'L* Arab.} 

WALI (cpi)> ph duHyd\ “Ofio 

who Is very near.” (l) Saints, or holy men, 
e.g. Sfirah x. 68: “ Are not, verily, friends 
(auliyff) of God they on whom there is no 
fear r ” [s adits.] 

(2) Next of kin or kindred, $.a. Sfirah viii 
78: tf These shall be next of xin to eaoh 
other.” 

Wall *ahd, an heir, especially to a sove¬ 
reignty. 

IFofi btfid, a legal guardian of a more 
remote degree than father, brother, er uncle. 

Wah jabir, an authoritative guardian re¬ 
cognised by law. 

Wall m'mat, a title of respect for a father,* 
a patron, a benefactor. 

Waliyu W-cfom, a relative entitled to exact 
retaliation. 

(8) A benefactor or helper, e.g. Sfirah ii. 
114 : “ Thou hast no holper but <#od.” 

(4) Al- Wall. 44 the Helper.” One of. tho 
ninety-nine epeoial attributes of God. 

WALI (Jly), pi. wnlat. A prince 
or govomor. A term used for the rtlor of 
a country. It is assumod by the Ameer of 
Afghanistan in liii treaties. 

The title implies one who rules a Muslim 
country as an Amir, or in behalf of the Kha- 
lifah of Ialftm. 

(2) God. Qur’fcn, Sfirah xiii. 12: 44 Nor 
have thoy any governor beside Him ” 

al-WALID IBN ‘UQBAH (OsJytt 

&). A celebrated Companion. 
A brother to the Khalifah 4 U|m&n, who was 
Governor of al-Kfifah, and died in tho reign 
of Mu 4 iwiyah. 

WALlMAH (Aa« 3«). The nuptial 

feast. 2Tie wedding brmt/a»t, which is gene¬ 
rally given on the morning after the mar¬ 
riage. The eustom is founded on the example 
of Muhammad, who is related to have given 
a feast of dates and a meal on the oooaslon 
of his marriage with $aflyah. 

Ibn Mas 4 fid says the Prophet regardod the 
wedding feast ae of divine authority, and he 
who Is invited on such an occasion must 
aooept the invitation. (i/isAJtdf, book xiii. 
oh. ix. pi l.) 

WALIYU ’L-‘AHD (J**tt 

Vnlg. Wafi'nhd The heir to a kingdom or 
stntn 
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WALKING 


WALKING. [DEPOETM1NT.1 
WAQF («-Aij). Lit. " Standing, 

stopping, halting.'’ (1) A term which in the 
language of tho law signifies the appropriation 
or dedication of property to charitable uses 
and the service of God. An endowment. The 
objoct of such au endowment or appropria¬ 
tion must be of a porpotual nature, and suck 

J iroperty or. laud mnnut bo hold or transformed, 
f a person build a mosque his right of pro¬ 
perty is extinguished as soon as prayers b*ve 
been recited in the building. 

According to the Imam Abu Ydsuf, if the 
place in whioh a mosque is situated should 
become deserted or uninhabited, inasmuch as 
ihero is no farther use for the mosque, no 
person coming to worship therein, still the 
property does not revert to the original owner 
and founder. But Imam Muhammad alleges 
that in such a case tho land and the mate¬ 
rial (bricks, do.) again become the property 
of the founder or his heir. 

If a person construct a reservoir or well 
for public use, or'a oaravansera, for travellers, 
or a hostel on an infidel frontier for the ac¬ 
commodation of Muslim warriors, or dedioate 
ground as a burying-placo, his right is not 
extinguished unti 1 tho magistrate, at his re¬ 
quest, issues a decree to that ofleet. This is 
the opinion of Imam Abu llavfifah, but Imftm 
Abfi Yfisuf maintains that tho person's right 
of property oeases on the instant of his say¬ 
ing: “I have made over this for such and 
such purposes." Whilst Imfim Muhammad 
asserts that us soon as the property is used 
for the purpose to whioh it ie dedicated, it 
ceases to be the property of the original 
owner. (Bco Hamilton's Hidayqh , vol. ii. 
p. 884.) 

(2) A term need for a full pause, and parti¬ 
cularly for oertain pauses in the reading of 
the Qur'an, which are marked with the letters 
in the text. 


WAQPAH (M,). Lit. The "in¬ 
evitable.” (1) A term generally used for an 
accident or an unavoidable cironmstanco in 
life. 

(2) Tho Pay of Judgment. See Qur'an, 
Surah lvl 2: 11 When the inevitable happens 
none Ahall call its happening a lie.” 

(3) Tho title of the LYilh Sdrah of the 
Qur'an. 

Ji-WAQ1DI fort/!). His full 

name: Abu ‘Abdi llah Muhammad ibn 
'Umar al-W&qidi. A celebrated Muslim his¬ 
torian, much quoted by Mnlr in bis L\fe of 
Mahomet. Boru at al-Madinah a.h. 180, died 
▲.n. 207 ' Ho is said to have left a library of 
000 boxes of books, 

WAQ$ pi* auqd*. Any pro¬ 
perty under the regulated value or number 
upon which takal or legal aims is duo. 

WAQT The presept time 

as distinguished from at- Waqtu V-P<Pi‘w», or 
the eternal existence of God. 


WAS IT AH 

AL-WAQTU'D-DAlM(^jMi*J,R). 
Lit. M The Everlasting Time.” A $ufi (am 
for the extent-of the existence of the Eternal 
Ona (‘Abdn 'r-Eazxaq's Dictionary of $*f' 
Terms.) 

WARAQAH (&%*). Waraq&h ibn 
Naufal Ibn Asad ibn ‘Abdi VUsaa. The 
oousin of Khadijah; to whom the first mado 
known the supposed revelation, or dream, of 
Muhammad, and who is rotated to havo said 
that tho Prophet most havo seen the Nimus 
which God sent to Moses. (Mishkat, book 
xxiv. oh. v. pt. 1.) 

In the Arabic Dictionary aLQimiu, it is 
stated that Waraqah was the son of one of Kha- 
dijah's ancles, and that it is not certain if he 
ever embraced Islam. ‘Abdu ’l-Haqq, the 
commentator on the Mishkdt, says he had 
embraced Christianity and had translated the 
Gospels into Arabic. There does not seem to 
be any good authority for the supposition 
that he waa originally a Jew. He appears to 
have died soon after the incident in the oavo 
at Hira\ [muhammad.] 

WARFARE. There are three 

terma need in the Traditions for warfare. 

(1) Jihad («**#*>), warfare earned on by 
Muslims for the extension of Islam. 

(2) Fitan additions and commotions 

whioh will fireeeuo the Resurrection. 

(8) Maiajim (^X»), pi. of m a t hamah, war¬ 
fare carried on between Muslim nations and 
tribes. These are alto signs of the Resur¬ 
rection. [nTXJf, JIHAD, MALABO!.] 

AL 

f of all things) 
outes of the Almighty. 


-WARIg " The Heir ” 

1 things). One of the ninety-nine attri- 


WASAN pi* au$&n. An 

idol. [lDOLATHr*l 

WA$ANl from wa&an 9 an 

idol An idolater, [idolat**.] 

WAS AY A 0*Lo)), pi. of toaiiyak. 
Lit. “ Precepts.” Used in Muslim law for 
wills and regulations concerning them 
[wills.] 

al-WASI‘ (e-yi). “The Capa¬ 
cious.” One of the ninety-nine attributes of 
God. It ooours in the Qur’an, Sdrah it 248: 
*- God ie the Capacious otto and knows.” 

WASILAH (&+**). Lit. « Near¬ 
ness.” The name of the highest station in 
Paradise, whioh Muhammad said was re 
served for one person only, and whioh he 
hoped to obtain for himsolf. ( Mishkit , book 
xxiv. oh li. pi. 2.) 

It is usual for religious Muhammadans to 
pray, after the ©all to prayer (cjda) has been 
oonoluded, that Muhammad may. obtain this 
station of Wasitah. Honco the place of in¬ 
tercession, and tho office of mediator. That 
which effects nearness to God. 

WASITAH (*Mj). A thing or 

peraoi) intervening; an agent; a broker. 
Hence, a mediator. 
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WASL (J*y). “ Meeting; union.” 

A $11/i term Died for the seventh stage in the 
spiritual journey, when the mystic, m it were, 
sees the Divine One face to face. The stage 
previous to fanff, or extinction in the essence 
of the Eternal One. [sow.] 

WASWASAH (*- r ,). La. 14 In- 

spiring,” or w suggesting ” A suggestion 
from the devil. The machinations of the 
devil, to the consideration of which a chapter 
is demoted in the Traditions. ( Mishkat, hook 
i. ch.OL) 

Muhammad said, 41 There is not a single 
child of man, exoept Mary and her son, who 
is not touched by tne devil at the time of his 
birth, and hence the child makes a loud cry 
when he is born, nor is there one human 
being who has not a devil appointed to attend 
him. The devil sticks close to the sons of 
Adam, and also an angel; the business of the 
devil is to do evil, and that of the angel to 
guide them unto truth .” 

WATER Arabic mu’ (A*), pi. 

mifdh, emwtih. Heb. tnagim, waters. 

In the Qur’an, Silrah xxi. 81, it is said, 14 We 
dare them (the heavens and the earth) asun¬ 
der, and by means of water, We gave life to 
everything. Which, as Sprenger (vol. i. 
p. 80s) remarks, is one of the principles of 
the EMonite doctrine. Al-Baixawl says it 
means either that God made all animals from 
water, or that the chief element in animal life 
is water, or that animal life is supported 
chiefly by water. 

Muhammadan writers say there are seven 
kirds of water which are lawful for the pur¬ 
poses of purifleatloh and drinking 
Ma'u 'l-matwr, rain-water. 

Mmn 7-‘ois, spring-water. 

MS* 7-MV, well-water. 

Ms's *l-bardd, hail-water. 
iiffu 'f-faft. snow-water. 

M9u '1-baftTj sea-water. 

Mffu 'n-nahr, river-water. 

Water whioh is considered lawful for ablu¬ 
tion is also lawful for drinking, and vice vend. 
Ibn 4 Umar relates that Muhammad was 
asked about the water of the plains in which 
animals go to drink, Ac., aiid he said, When 
the water is equal to two gnllahs , it is not 
impure.” *Abdu 1-^aqq save two qullahs 
are equal to 250 mans. (Mishhdt, Matthew's 
ed., voL i. p. 107.) (wills.] 

Mr. Sell, in his Faith of Islam, says 

44 Minute regulations ark laid down with 
regard to the water which may be used for 
pwriflostioh. The following kinds of water 
are lawfulrain, sea, river, fountain, well, 
enow, and ice-water, ice is not lawful. The 
first kind is authorised by the Qurdn. 4 He 
sent you down water from heaven that He 
might thereby cleanse you, and cause the 
pollution of 8atan to pass from you. (Silra 
vili. 11.) The us*' of th* others is sanctioned 
by the Traditions. 1 uive one illustration. A 
own one day came to the Proj*het and said : 

J am going on a voyage and shall only liavo 


a small supply of fresh water; if I use it for 
ablutions 1 shall have none wherewith to 
quenoh my thirst, may I use sea-water ? ' 
The Prophet replied: 1 The water of the sea 
is pure.' Tirmisi states that this is a Hfcdis- 
i-Sahib. Great difference of opinion exists 
with regard to what constitutes impurity in 
water, and so renders It unfit for ablutions. 
It would be wearisome to the reader to onter 
Into all details. Hut I may briefly eay that, 
amongst the orthodox, It is generally held that 
if a dead body or any unclean thing falls into 
flowing water, or into a reservoir more than 
16 feet square, it can he used, provided always 
that the eolour, smell, and taste are not 
ohanged. It is for this reason that the pool 
near a mosque is never lees than too cubits 
square. If of that size, it is called a daA dear 
dah (literally 10 x IQ). It may be, and com¬ 
monly is, larger than this. It should he 
about one foot deep.” 

Rights regarding water. According to Mu¬ 
hammadan law, water is of four kinds:— 

(1) The water of the ocean, to whioh every 
person has a perfect and equal right, for the 
enjoyment of the ocean is common to every¬ 
one, in the same manner as the light of the 
sun or the sir we breathe. 

(2) The waters of large rivers, snob as the 
Eupnratee, the Tigris, the Indus, or the 
Oxus, from whioh every person has an abso¬ 
lute right to drink, and also a conditional 
right to use it for the purpose of irrigating 
his lands. For example, if a person desire 
to cultivate waste land, and dig a watercourse 
or canal for the purpose of conveying water 
to it from the river, he may lawfully do so, 
provided the aot be in no sense detrimental 
to the people. The same law applies to the 
oreotion of a water-mill on the banks of a 
river. 

(8) Water in which several have a share; 
in which case also the right of drinking is 
common to all, whilst there are certain re¬ 
strictions regarding its use for the purposes 
of irrigation, whioh will be hereafter treated 
of. 


(4) Water which Is kept in vessels; which 
is regarded as property, except in times of 
scsreTty, when it Is even lawful to seise it for 
common use. 

The law regaining the division of water for 
th»* purposes of irrigation, known as shirb 

(v**A) # or *« a right to water,” is most im¬ 
portant in the East, where so muoh of 
the cultivation of land depends not upon 
the fall of rain hnt upon irrigation. In Af¬ 
ghanistan, there are more disputes and more 
murders committed over the division of water 
than with regard to any other question. A 
claim of sktrb, or 44 right of water,” is valid, 
independent of any property in the ground, 
for a person may become endowed with it, 
exclusive of the ground, either by inheritance 
or beauest; and it sometimes happens that 
when a person sells his lands, he reserves to 
himself the right of shirk. No person can 
alter or obstruct the conrsc of wator running 
through his ground, and in the caso of dis¬ 
putes regarding a rivulet held jointly by 
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mv oral, it is the duty of the judge to make 
a distribution of the water according to the 
extent of land whieh they severally possess; 
for, as the. object of right to water is to 
moiston the lands, it is but fit that each 
should receive a just proportion. A rivulot 
must not be dammed up for the convenience 
of one partner without the consent of the 
othors; nor can he dig a trench or erect a 
a mill upon a rivulet used for irrigation, with¬ 
out the general consent of all persons con¬ 
cerned. The same restriction applies, also, 
to a water-engine or a bridge. One partner 
cannot alter the mode of partition without 
the others' eonsont, nor increase the number, 
of sluices or openings through which he re¬ 
ceives his share, nor convey his share into 
lands not entitled to receive it, nor even to 
lands which aro entitled to reeoive it, nor can 
ho shut up any of the sluices, or oxchange 
the manuer of division iu any way, as, for 
example, by taking the wator in rotation 
instoad of division by sluices. A right to 
water cannot be consigned as a dower, nor 
giveu as a consideration iu Khut, when a wife 
bargains for her divoroe [kbul‘], nor in 
composition for a claim, nor sold to discharge 
the debts of a dofunot owner. It is also noted 
that if a person, by irrigating his lands, should 
by that means overdow those of his neigh¬ 
bour, he is not liable to make compensation, os 
he was not guilty of any transgression. 

WA‘Z (k®y). A sermon, [khut- 

BAH, WAl's.] 

WAZlPAH (Jdfrbj), from toa$f, “ a 

daily ration of food." (1) A term used for a 
daily lesson, or portion from tho Qnr’&n 
which is read by dovout Muslims. The 
QurTUi is divided into thirty siparahx as the 
doily wagifah to bo read during the month of 
Ramadan. 

(3) A pension or stlpond granted to pious 
persons 

(8) Revenue oollected at a stipulated rate. 

WAZlB (jty). A Vezeer. The 

principal minister in a Muhammadan country. 
There are throe opinions respocting the ety¬ 
mology of the word. Home derive it from 
wizr. 44 a harden," because the wazir bears 
the burden of state; othors from « cazar, “ a 
refuge," because the ruler has rocourse to the 
counsels of the wazir ; others from azr , “ the 
back, or strength,” bebauso the ruler is 
strengthened by his aoo 2 tr as tho human 
fraroo it by the back. 

Mr. Lane (Arabian Nights , Intro., p. 38), 
says: “ The post of wezeer was- the highest 
that was held by an~officer of the pen; and 
the porson who occupied it was properly 
the noxt to the Sultan; bat the Turkish Sul¬ 
tans of Egypt roado the offico of naU>, or 
41 viceroy," to have the pre-eminence. Under 
them, the post of wtzaer was sometimes occu¬ 
pied by an offioor of the pen, and sometimes 
by an officer of the sword; and in both cases 
the wezeer was called 4 tho $al}eb.' ” 

Khalil az-Zahir rolatos that Muhammad 
said, “ Whosoever is in anthority ovor Mus¬ 


lims, if God prosper him, shall be given a 
virtuous wazir. The wazir shall remind him 
when he forgetteth his duty, and shall assist 
him when he doth remember it. But to a bad 
ruler God giveth an evil-minded » oazir, who, 
when the ruler forgetteth his duty, does not 
remind him of it, and when he remembereth 
his duty, doth not assist him to porform it." 

W EDD1NG. [m AKEIAQ*.] 

WEEK. Arabic uibu* (£yt~l), iubu‘ 

Heb. JFQOJ »hdvua‘. The 

Muhammadan week (as the Jewish and Chris¬ 
tian) begins with Sunday and ends with Satur¬ 
day. In the Qur'an, Surah vii. 63, it is said 
44 God created the heavens and tho earth in 
six days." In Surah xvi. 126, it is said, 44 the 
Sabbath was only made for those who dis¬ 
pute thereon," whioh nl-Rniafcwi says means 
that tho Sabbath was established for the 
Jews who disputed with Moses regarding it; 
but thorn is no injunction in the Qur'an for 
the due observance of the Sabbath, [dat, 

FRIDAY,] 

WEEPING, [buk a\] 

WELLS. Arabic bi'r (^), pi. 

ab'dr. Heb. Bt % h\ If a person dig a 

well for publio use, it is held by Imim Mu¬ 
hammad that his right to tho well oeasos as 
soon as tho people drink of the well; but 
Imim A hu I)anifah is of opinion that it does 
not become common property until the magi¬ 
strates issue a decree to that effect. (Hula- 
yah, vol. ii. p. 857.) 

If a person dig a well in a high road 
(whore no porson is entitled to dig a well), bo 
is liable to a lino for any accident which may 
happon by people falling iuto it. (Hidazah, 
vol. 11. p. 718.) 

If any animal, or impurity of any kind, 
fall into a well, all the water must be drawn 
out before the well can be lawfully used; and 
if it bo impossible to draw the whole of the 
water, then not less than 800 buckotfnls must 
be drawn out. If the animal has iu any way 
becomo putrifled in the well, then the water 
must not be used for three whole days; but in 
any other case the water can be used after 
the lapse of a whole day. (Sharbu 7- Wiqd- 
yah t p. 10.) 

WHISTLING. Arabic mnkd 9 
(•VC*). Mentioned in the Qur’an, 
Surah viii. 86: 44 Their (the Quraish) prayer 
at the House was naught but whistling and 
oiapping hands i Taste, then, the tonnont, for 
that ye misbelieve." Prom which it is under¬ 
stood that whistling was one of the idolatrous 
ceremonies in the days of ignorance in the 
Makkan temple. Whistling is therefore gene¬ 
rally hold to bo unlawful for pious Muslims. 

WIDOWS. Arabic annalah (Jb*>t). 
Hcb. rOQvM olmdnah. Mourn- 

t ▼ : - 

ing Is incumlKint upon a widow for a period 
of four mouths and ten dayx after the 
death of her husband. (Hamilton's Uiddyah , 
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vol. i. p. 870.) After this period sho may 
lawfully take another husband, provided she 
bo not pregnant of her first husband. A 
widow’s share of her late husband's property 
is one-eiphtk when there is a child, or a son’s 
child, how low soever, and a fourth when 
there is no child. Though a man mar have 
as many as four wives, the provision for 
two or more is the same as that for one: the 
fourth or eighth, as the oase may, being 
divisible among them equally. (BoilUe's Law 
of Inheritance, p. 60.) 

If a Muslim, whose wife was once a Chris¬ 
tian should die, and his widow annoar boforo 
a Qisi and doolare that sho is Muslim, and 
that she embraced the faith prior to the 
death of her husband, and the hoirs assert 
tho contrary, tho assertion of the hoirs is to be 
credited to the exclusion of the rights of the 
widow. And if a Christian die, and his widow 
appear before the Qisi as a Muslim, and the 
heirs declare the contrary, the assertion of 
the heirs is to bo credited to the exclusion of 
tho widow. (Grady's Hiddyak , p. 847.) 

WILLS. Arabic t oafiyah (**•♦), 

I tl. toafdyd, which term is hold by Muslim 
ogista to mean 11 an ondowinont with the 
property of anything after doath, as if ono 
person should sav to another, * Give this 
article of mino, after my doath, to a parti¬ 
cular person.'" 

The testator. is called must, fern. mu$iyak. 
The legatee is terfkaod tnifa la-hu. The legaoy, 
mu$a M-ki, The porson appointed to carry 
out'the will, or the executor, is called the 
watiy, pi. 

It is net necessary that the will of a Mus¬ 
lim should be executed In writing, but it must 
bo certified to by two male witnesses, or one 
male and two females. 

The following are some of the chief points 
in Muslim law, regarding the making and the 
exeoution of wills:— 

Wills are lawful and valid to the extent of 
a third of the testator's property, but not to 
any further extent unless \>% oonsuit of the 
heirs, and it Is laudable to avoid making 
bequests when the heir* are poor. 

A bequost to an heir is not valid unless 
confirmed by the other heirs, and a bequest 
to a 'person from whom the testator has 
received a mortal wound is not valid*, and 
if a legatee slay his testator, the bequest in 
his favour is void. 

A bequest to a part of the heirs is not valid. 
Bequests are valid between Muslims and 
Zhnmis, that is, between Muhammadans and 
Jews or Christians under protection, [hkml] 
The acceptance or rejection of bequests is 
not determined until after the doath of the 
testator 

The legatee booomes proprietor of the 
legacy by his acceptance of it, which may be 
either expressed or implied 
A bequest by an insolvent person is void, as 
also (hat of an infant, or a mukatab (a slave 
who bee ransomed himself). A bequest 
favour of a fiotus in tbe womb is also 
invalid jbut ash-Shsfi 1 ! says it is valid. 
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A female slave may be bequeathod, with 
the exooption of her progeny. To bequeath 
the offspring of a female slXvo is unlawful. 

A bequest is rescinded by tho express de¬ 
claration of the testator, or by any act on his 
part implying his retractation, or which ex¬ 
tinguishes his property in the logaoy. But 
the teetator’e denying his boouest Is not a 
retractation of it, nor his declaring it unlawful 
or usurious, nor his desiring the execution of 
it to be deferred. A bequest to one person is 
annulled by a subsequent bequost of the same 
artiole to another, unloss that other bo not 
tbon alive. 

A logaoy after being divided off by the 
magistrate, desoends to the legatee's heirs la 
ease of his deoeaee. 

Concerning the Bequest of a Third of the 
Eetatee . 

If a peYscta leave a third of his property 
to one man and a third to another, and 
the heirs refuse their eoneent to the execution 
Cf the whole, it is then restricted to one 
third. 

If a person bequeath the third of his 
estate to ono, and then rv sixth of it to 
another, and the heirs refuse their consent, 
in that case one-third of his estate is divided 
into three shares, of which two are given to 
tho legatee of the thhd and one to the 
legatee of the sixth. 

A bequest of a son's portion of inhoritanoe 
is void, but not tho bequest of an equivalent 
to it For example: JLf a person say, “I 
bequeath my son’s portion," such a bequest is 
null; but the bequest will be valid if no say, 
“ I bequeath an equivalent to my son's por¬ 
tion." 

A bequest of a * portion " of the estate is 
executed to the extent cf the smallest portion 
inherited from it, and a bequest -of “ part of 
the estate," undefined, may he eonstniod to 
apply to any part. 

A person bequeathing a third of any par¬ 
ticular property, if two-thirds of it be lost, 
and the remainder eome within a third of 
the testator*! estate, the legateo Is entitled 
to tho whole of such remainder; and a bequest 
of “ the third of " an article, part of whioh 
Is afterwards destroyed, holds with respect 
to a third of the remainder 

A legaey of money must be paid in full 
with the property in hand, although all the 
rest of the eetate should bo expended in 
dobte. 

A legaoy left to two persons, one of them 
being at that time deaa, goes entire to the 
living legatee. 

A legaey being bequeathed to two persons 
Indefinitely, if one of them die, a moiety of 
it only goes to the other. 

A bequest made by a poor man is of foroe 
If he afterwards become rich. 

A bequest* of anv article, not existing in 
the possession or disposal of the testator at 
his decease, is null, unless it was referred to 
his property, in which case It must bo die- 
obarged by a payment of tho value. 
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An acknowledgment of debt, upon a death¬ 
bed, in efficient to the extent of a third of the 

estate. 

Any aooident occasioning uncertainty with 
respect to the legatees, annuls the bequest 

An heir, after partition of tho estate, ac¬ 
knowledging a bequest in favour of another, 
must pay the aokuowlodgod legatee his pro* 
portion of suoh bequest. 

The Period of Making Wills. 

As has already been remarked, Muham¬ 
madan wills are not as a rule written docu¬ 
ments, and therefore the institutions of the 
law are entirely made for verbal rather than 
written bequusts. 

Gratuitous not*, of immediate operation, if 
exeouted upon a death-bed, take offect to the 
extent of one-third of the property only. 

An acknowledgment on a death-bed is valid 
in favour of the*person who afterwards be¬ 
comes an hoir, but not a bequest or gift; 
neither is an acknowledgment so mado valid, 
if the principle of inheritance had existed in 
the person pro vie as to the deed 

Such acknowledgment, gift, or bequest, in 
iavoor of a son, being a slave, who after¬ 
wards becomos free, previous to tho father’s 
decease, is nevertheless void. 

Rules for Ascertaining a Death-bed Illness . 

The following ourious paragraph ocours in 
the Middyah on this aubject *— 

“ Paralytic, gouty, or.consumptive persons, 
where their disorder has continued for a 
length of time, and who are in no immediate 
danger of death, do not fall under the de¬ 
scription of mQrij or 1 sick,’ whence deeds of 
gift, executed by suoh, take effect to the ox- 
('ini of thoir whclo property; because, when a 
long time has elapsed, tho patient has be¬ 
come familiarisod to his disease, which is not 
then accounted as sickness. The length of 
time requisite by its lapse, to do away with 
the idea of sickness in those cases, is deter¬ 
mined at one year; and if, after that time, the 
invalid should become bed-riddou, be is then 
accounted as one recently sick. If, therefore, 
any of the sick persons thus described make 
a gift in tho beginning of their illness, or after 
they are bpdriddon, such gift takes effect 
from the third of their property, because at 
such time there is apprehension of death 
(whenoo medicine is given to thexn\ and 
therefore the disorder is then considered as 
a death-bed illness.*' (Jlid&yah Grady’s ed., 

p. 685 ) 

« 

EmancijtatioU of Sluves upon a Deathbed. 

Emancipation and doods of gift on a death¬ 
bed, take effect to tho extent of a third of 
tho property, and emancipation precedes in 
thoir execution the actual bequests. 

The appropriation of a sum by bequest to 
the emancipation of a slave is annulled by 
the subsequent loss or failure of any part of 
it, but not the appropriation of a sum to the 
performance of a pilgrimage. 

A slave, exceeding one-third of the pro¬ 
perty emancipated on death-bed, is exempted 


from omancipatory labour by the betas *t 
seating to his freedom. 

A bequest of emancipation in favour of a 
sieve is annulled by his being made over in 
compensation (or an offence committed by 
him. 

Whore the heir and the legatee agree con¬ 
cerning a slave having been emancipated by 
the testator, the allegation of the heir is 
oredited with respeot to the date of tho 
deed. 

Bequests for Pious Purposes, 

In the execution of bequests to certain 
pious purposes, the duties ordained by the 
command of God precede those which ere 
voluntary, and are then benevolent acts to¬ 
wards mankind. 

If a person will that ‘*the pilgrimago which 
was incumbent upon him bo performod on 
his behalf after his death," the heirs most 
dopute a porson for this purpose and pay el) 
his sxpensos to Makkeh. 

But when all the purposes mentioned be 
of equal importance, the arrangement of the 
testator most be followod. 

A legacy, appropriated to pilgrimage, if 
lost, must be repairod to the oxtent of e third 
of tbe estato. 

Wills made by Jews and CKntftmns. 

Zimsms, or Jews end Christians paying 
tribute for protection, can make bopaes* 
and they are held good in Muslim law end 
sre «ub]eot to the same restrictions weh 
those of Muslims. 

A church or synsgogue founded during 
health descends to the founder's heirs, but the 
bequest of a house to the purpose of an infidel 
place of worship, is appropriated, whether 
any‘particular legatees be mentioned or other 
wise. 

Abu Hanifah says tbs bequests of Zimmia 
are of four kinds:— 

(1) Those made for purposes hold sacred 
in their belief, but not in that of Muslims, 
suoh as the building of a cbnrch or synagogue, 
which according to Hanifah is valid under 
certain restrictions. 

(21 Those made for purposes held pious by 
Muslims and not by Z*mmis, such as the 
building of a mosque, in which ease tbe be¬ 
quest is invalid. 

(3) Those made for a purpose held sacred 
by both Muslims and Zimxnis, suoh as sn offer¬ 
ing to the Temple at Jerusideru, which are 
valid. 

(4) Those made for purposes held to be 
wrong ty both Zimmfs and Muslima, such as 
tho support of singers and dissolute women, 
which sro invalid as being sinful. 

Tbe will of a sensualist or Innovator is the 
same as of an orthodox Mussulman, unices he 
proceed to avowed apostasy. The .will of a 
female apostate is valid, but not that of a 
maleiipoetato 

A 2iSiBu may bequeath the whole of his 
property but if he bequeath a part only, the 
residue is transmuted to his heirs. 
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An emancipation granted bj him on his 
death-bed, takes effect in toto< 

Any bequest in favour of a Zimmi is valid, 
and be may make a bequest in favour of an 
unbeliever of a different sect not being a 
hostile infidel. 

Utufruciuary Willi . 

An artiolo bequeathed in usufruct must be 
consigned to the legatee; bnt if it constitute 
the sole estato being a slave, he is possessed 
by the heirs and legatee alternately; or, being 
a house, it is hell among them in their due 
proportions; nor are the heirs in the latter 
instance allowed to sell their slaves. The 
bequest becomes void on the death of the 
legatee. 

A bequest of the produce of an article does 
not entitle the legatee to the personal use of 
the article; nor does a bequest of the use 
entitle him to let it to hire. A bequest of the 
use of a slave does not entitle the legatee 
to carry him out of the plaoe, unless his 
family reside elsewhere. A bequest of a 
year’s product, if tbe article exceed a third of 
the estate, does not entitle the legatee to a 
consignment of it. 

In a bequest of the use of an article to one, 
and the substance of it to another, the legatee 
of usufruct is exclusively entitled to the use 
during his term. A bequest of an article to 
one, and its contents to another, if con- 
fcectedhr expressed, entitles the second legatee 
to nothing. 

A bequest of the fruit of a garden Implies 
the present fruit only, unless it be expressed 
in perpetuity, and a bequest of the produoe of 
an animal implies the existent produce only 
in every instanoe. 

The Executon. 

An executor having aeoepted his appoint¬ 
ment in presence of the testator, is not after¬ 
wards at liberty to reject it, but his silence 
leaves him an option of rejection; but any 
act indicative of his aoceotanoe binds him 
to the execution of tbe office. 

Having rejected the appointment after the 
testator’s decease, he may still aoeept of it, 
unless the magistrate appeint an executor in 
the interim. 

Where a slave, a reprobate, or an infidel 
are appointed, the magistrate must nominate 
a proper substitute. 

The appointment of the testator's slave is 
invalid if any of the heirs have attained to 
maturity, but net otherwise. 

In case of the executor's incapacity, the 
magistrate must giro him an assistant; but 
he must not do so on the exeoutor pleading 
Incapacity without due examination; and if 
he appear perfectly equal to the office, he 
cannot be removed, not oven on the complaint 
of the heirs, unless his culpability be ascer¬ 
tained. 

One of two joint exooutors cannot act 
without the nonourronce of the other, except 
in such matters as require immediate execu¬ 
tion, or which sro of an incumbent nature, or 
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in whleh the interest or advantage of the 
estate are concerned. 

In ease of tbe death of a joint executor, 
the magistrate mu»t appoint a substitute, 
unless the deceased have himself nominated 
his successor. The executor of an exeoutor 
is his substitute in office. 

An exeoutor is entitled to possess himself 
of the portions of infant and absent aduk 
heirs on their behalf, but not of the legacies 
of infant or absent legatees. 

An executor may sell a slave of tbe estate, 
for tbe disobarge of the debts upon it, in 
absence of the creditors, unless the slave be 
involved in debt. 

An exeoutor having sold and reoeived the 
price of an article which afterwards proves 
to be the property of another, is accountable 
to tbe purchaser for the price he had so 
reoeived; but if this has been lost he may 
reimburse himself from tho person to whom 
the artiolo had fallen by inheritance. 

An executor mav accept a transfer for a 
debt due to his infant ward, or soil or pur¬ 
chase movables on his aeoount. Ho may also 
sell movables on aeoount of an absent adult 
hair, but be cannot trade with his ward's poi - 
Mon. He may sell movable property or 
aeoount of tbe infant or absent adult brother 
of the testator. 

The power of a father’s exeoutor precedes 
that of tho grandfather. If there Be no exe¬ 
cutor, tho grahdfather is tho father’s repre¬ 
sentative. 

Evidence with, raped to Willi* 

The evidence of two exooutors to the ap¬ 
pointment of a third is not valid, unless lie 
elaim or admit It, and the evidence of orphans 
to the appointment of an executor is not 
admitted if he deny it. 

The testimony of executors with respect to 
property on behalf of an Infant or of an absent 
adult is not admitted. 

Tbe mutual evidenoe of parties on behalf 
of each other to debts dne to each from an 
estate is valid, bnt not their evidenoe to lega¬ 
cies, unless oaoh legacy respectively consists 
of a slave. 

A mutual evidenoe o 1 this nature is void 
where it involves a right of participation in 
the witnesras. 

WINDS. Arabic riydh (cVj), pi. 

of rih. Hob. ruaki, There aro four 

special winds mentioned in tho Qur'in: 
goffer, a violent hurricane (\ Sfirah lxlx, 6); 
*aqim. a barren wind (8firah li. 42); lawdqih* 
fertilising winds (Sfirab xv. 22); mtbath- 
ihirit , harbingers of rain (Sfirah m. 47). 
And it is related that tne Prophet said 
he was assisted by an east wind at the 
battle of the Ditch, and that tho tribe of 
‘Ad was destroyod by a west wind. A 
special chapter if devoted to tbe Prophet * 
sayings with regard to the wind, as ft ap¬ 
pears that he had a superstition of it. ‘A/i 
shah said, that when the olouds appoared, flit 
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Prophot used to change colour, and come Cut 
of his house and walk to and fro, nor would 
his alarm oease until the storm had passed 
away. When she expressed her surprise at 
his exoitement, he said, “ 0 ‘Ayishah, perad- 
Tenture these winds be like thoso which de¬ 
stroyed the tribe of 4 Ad.” 

WINE. Heb. khemer , la. i.22, 

V V 

“ old wine.” Wine under the term 

kkcmr (/**»), which is generally held 
to imply all things which intoxicate, is for¬ 
bidden in the Qur’an in the following 
verse*:— 

Surah iL 216: M Thoy will ask thee oon- 
ocruing wine and gemoe of ohance. Say: In 
both is groat sin, .and advantago also, to 
men; but thoir sin is greater than their 
advantage." 

Surah v. 92: '<0 believers 1 surely wine 
and games of chance, and statuos, and the 
divining arrows, are an abomination of Satan's 
work I Avoid them, that ye may prosper. 
Only would Satan sow hatred and strife 
among you, by wine, and games of chance, 
and turn you aside from the remembrance of 
God, and from prayer: will ye not, therefore, 
abstain from them ? Obey God and obey the 
Apostle, and be on your guard: but if ye turn 
back, know that our Apostle is only bound to 
deliver a plain announcement." 

Al-Jal&Uin, the commentators, on these 
verses, say, 11 Only that wino Is forbidden 
which intoxicates the brain and affects the 
steadiness of the body." But all Muslim 
doctors hold that wine of any kind is for¬ 
bidden. 

Imam Aba QanSfah says: “This doctrine 
is founded upon a precept of the Prophet, 
who said, 1 Whoever arinki wine, lot him suffer 
correction by soourging as ofton as ho driuks 
thoroof.” (Hamilton's Hidayah , vol. ii. 63.) 

If a Mnsalman drinks wino, and is seized 
whilst his breath yet smells of wine, or be 
brought before the Qazi whilst he is yet in¬ 
toxicated, and two witnesses give evidence 
that he has drunk wine, soourging is to be 
inflicted. The punishment is eighty lashes 
for a free man. and forty lashes for a slave. 

Mr. Lane says: “ Several stories have been 
told as to the oooasion of Muhammad's pro¬ 
hibiting the drinking of wine. Busbequius 
says: * Muhammad, making a journey to a 
friend at noon, entered into his Louso, whoro 
there was a marriage feast, and, sitting down 
with the guests, he observed them to be very 
merry and jovial, kissing and embracing one 
another, which was attributed to tho cheer¬ 
fulness of their spirits raised by the wine; so 
that ho blossod it as a saurod thing in being 
thus an instrumout of much lovo among men. 
But, returning to tho same house tho uoxt 
day, he beheld another face of things, as gore- 
blood on the ground, a nsnd cut off, an arm, 
foot, and other limbs dismembered, whioh he 
was ioid was the effect of tho brawls and 
fightings oceasioned by the wine, which made 
them mad, and inflamed them into a fury, 
thus to destroy ono another. Wheroou he 


changed his mind, and turned his former 
blessing into a curse, and forbade wine ever 
aftor to all his disciples.' Epist. 8. This 
prohibition of wine hindered many of the 
Prophet's contemporaries from embracing his 
religion. Yet several of the most respectablo 
of the pagan Arabs, like certain of toe Jews 
and early Christians, abstained totally from 
wino, from a feeling of its injurious effects 
upou moral, and, in their oliiuato, upon 
hoalth; or, more espooially, from the fear of 
boing led by it into the commission of foolish 
and degrading actions. Thus Keys (Qais), 
the son of Asim, being one night overcome 
with wine, attempted to grasp tno moon, and 
swore that he would not quit the spot where 
he stood until he had laid bold of it. After 
loaping sovoral times with tho viow of doing 
so, he fell flat upon hit face; and whoa ho re¬ 
covered his sonsos, and was acquainted with 
the cause of his face being bruised, he made 
a solemn vow to abetain from wine ever 
after."—Lane's Arabian NighU % voL i. pp. 
217, 218. 

WITNESS. Arabic shahid (***), 

dual sh&hidan ; pi. tkuhada , or thuhud. 

Terms which are used for witness in legal 
cases, an account of which is givon in the 
article on bvidbkor; and alao tor those who 
die as martyrs for the Muslim faith, or meet 
with sudden death from any accidental cir¬ 
cumstance. [wartyil] 

WITR (/•). Lit. u An odd num¬ 
ber." Witr raVahs ore an odd number of 
rak*ahs, 8, 6, or 7, whioh may be said after 
the last prayer at night, and before tho dawn 
of day. Usually they are added to tho 
$aliitu Vlahi. Imam Abu Qsutfah says 
they are wajib, that is, ordered by God, 
although they are not authorised by auy teat 
in the Qurtn. But they are instituted by 
traditions, each of which is generally received 
as a Hadis §abih; and so witr rak’ahs are 
regarded as being of divine authority, im&m 
8hafa*i, however, considers them to be tun- 
nah only. 

The Traditions referred to are:—* 

The Prophet said: u God has added to your 
prayers one prayer more: know that it ii 
witr, say it between the $aUttu VIsha and 
the dawn." 

On the authoiity of Busir, it ia recorded 
that tho Prophot *Aid: “ Witr is wmiib upwit 
Muslims," and in order to enforce tne prac¬ 
tice, he added i “ Witr is right; he who does 
not observe it is not my follower." 

The Prophet, the Companions, the Tiybdn 
and tho Taba'u *t-Tabi‘iu f all observed it. 

Tho word irtfr literally means “ odd num¬ 
ber," and a tradition says: * God is odd, Ho 
loves the odd." 

Musalmans psy the greatest respect to an 
odd number. It ia considered unlucky to 
begin any work, or to commenco a journey on 
a day, tho date of which is an oven number. 

The number of lines in a page of a book i» 
nearly always an odd number, fs alatl* V 

WITK.'j 
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WIVES. Arabio nauj (&*)), pi. 

atwaj, also zaujah. pi. zaujat. Although 
Muhammad himself ol&imod the special in¬ 
dulgence of eleven lawful wives, he limited 
hie followers to four, allowing at tho same 
time m many fomale concubines or domestic 
sieves os the master’s right hand possessed. 
See Qur'an, Sflrah iv. 8: “ Marry what seems 
good to you of women, by twos, or threes, or 
fours, or what your right hand possesses." 
[marriAgr.] 

According to tho 8hT*ahs, he also sanc¬ 
tioned temporary marriages, an aooount of 
which will be found in tho article on mot'ajb. 

Regarding the treatment of wives, tho fol¬ 
lowing verse in tho Qnr'ftn (Surah h. 88) 
allows the husband absolute power to cor¬ 
rect them: "Abide those whoso refractori¬ 
ness yon have oause to foar. Remove them 
into stooping chambers apart, and boat 
them. But If they are obedient to you, then 
seek not occasion against them:" 

(For other injnnotibna in tho Qnr'&ti on the 
subject, see the article wombn.) 

The following is Mubammadrs toachihg. at 
given in the Traditions (sec Sfizhkat, Arabic 
edition; Bobu 'n -Nikah) 

" That is the most perfect Muslim 
whose disposition la the host, and the best el 
yon is fie who behaves best to his wives." 

“ When a man has two wives and does not 
treat them equally, he will oome on the Day 
of Resurrection with half his body fallen 
off." 

"When a man calls his wife, she must 
come, although she he at an oven." 

"Tho Prophet used to divide his time 
eqdallv amongst his wives, and he would 
■ay, 1 0 God, I divide Impartially that which 
thou hast put in my power.'" 

" Admonish yonr wives with kindness, be¬ 
cause women wore created from a crooked 
bone of the side; therefore, if yon wish to 
straighten it, you will break it, and if you let 
It slone, it will always be crooked." 

“ Not one of you must whip his* wife like 
whipping a slave." 

" A Muslim must not hate bis wife, for 
If ho ho displeosod with one bad quality in 
her. then lot him be pleased with another that 
Is good," 

" A Muslim cannot obtain anything 
otter than an amiable and boautiful wife, 
such a wife who, when ordered by her hus¬ 
band to do a thing, will obey, and ft her hus¬ 
band looks at her will be happy; and it her 
husband swears by her, she will make him a 
swearer of troth; and if ho be absent from her, 
she will honour him with her own person and 
pr<q>erty." 

It ia related that on one occasion the Pro¬ 
phot said': " Beat not yonr wives." Then 
Umar camo to the Prophet and said, " Our 
wives have got the upper hand of their hus¬ 
bands from hearing this." Then the Prophet 
permitted beating of wivos. Then an im¬ 
mense number of women collected round the 
Pionhet's family, and eomplalnod of thoir 
husbands beating thorn. And the Prephot 
*nhl, 11 Verily a groat number of women are 
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assembled In my homo complaining of their 
husbands, and those men who beat their 
wives do not behave well. He is not of my 
way who teaehes a woman to go astray and 
who entices a slave from his master.** 

The legal position of a wife nudor Snnnf, 
and, with some slight differences, under Shl'ah 
law also, may be generally stated as fol¬ 
lows 

Her oonsent to a marriage is neeessary. 
8he oannot legally objeot to be one of four 
wives. Nor ean sho object to an unlimited 
number of hand-maids. She is entitled to a 
marriago settlement or dower, which must be 
paid to her in case of divorco or separation. 
She may, however, romit either whole or part 
of the dower. She may refuse to join her 
husband until the dower is paid. She may be 
at any time, with or without cause, divorced 
by hor husband. She may soek or olaitn 
divorce (44 *1*) from hor husband with her 
husband's consent She may bo chastised by 
her husband. She cannot give evidence 
in a court of la,w against her husbaud. Ac¬ 
cording to the Sunnis, her evidence In favonr 
of hor hnsband ia not admissible. but the 
Shi'ah* maintain the oppoAlte view. Her 
husband can demand hor seclusion from public. 
If she becomes a widow, she -most observe 
AiV/d</, or mourning, for the spaoe of four 
months and ten days. In the event of her 
husband's death, she is entitled to a portion 
of her husband's estate, In addition to her 
claim of dower, the claim of dower taking 
preeedenre of all other claims on the estate. 

There are special arrangements made by 
Muslim law for the partition ef the husband's 
time amongst his wives in oase he may have 
two or more wives. For it is related that 
Muhammad said, “ The man who has two or 
more wives, and who, in partition of his time, 
inolines particularly to one of them, shall in 
the Day of Judgment incline to one side by 
being paralytic." And 'Ayishah relates tbat 
the Prophet said, " 0 God, I make an equal 
partition amongst my wives as to what is in 
my powerdo not, therefore, bring me to 
aoeonnt for that which is not fn my power, 
namely, the affoetions." It is therefore ruled 
that the wife of a prior marriage and of a 
recent ono, are all alike in the matter of the 
partition of time spent with them. The hus¬ 
band oan, however, arrange and determine 
the measnro of the partition of his time as 
to whether it be one day or more at a time. 
But if a mqn marry two wives, the one a free 
woman and tbe other a bond-maid, he must 
divide his time into three portions, giving 
two poHions to the free woman and one to 
the bond-maid. When the hnsband is on a 
Journey, his wives oan make no claim to ac¬ 
company him on tbe journey, and it is entirely' 
at his option to carry along with him whom¬ 
soever he pleases, but it is preferable for him 
to cast lots and take with him on the journey 
her upon whom the lot may happen to falL 
The tune of the journey is not to be counted 
•gainst d husband, and he Is therefore not 
obliged to make up for tho partition lost 
within that time. It Is also allowed by the 
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law, of one wife to give up her right ae re¬ 
gards partition of time to any other of her 
husband's wives. But if a woman give up 
her right, she is not' at liberty to resume it. 
Durru '/-Afu&Atar, in loco,) 

The position of a wife as regards tho law 
of divorce, is treated under the artiole 
UIVOBOB. 

Wo are indebted to Moulvi Syed Ameer 
Ali, M.A., LL.B., a Muhammadan Barrister- 
nt-Law, aud Presidenoy Magistrate of Oai- 
outta, for the following able exposition of the 
position of wives Under the Muslim law:— 

“ Prior to the Islimio legislation, and 
especially among the pagan Arabs, women 
had no locu$ standi in the eye of the law. 
Tho pre-IslAmio Arab customs as well as the 
Rabbinioal law, dealt most harshly with 
them. (3 Oaussin de Perceval, Hut, dot, 
Arabes , p. 887., 

“ The Koran created a thorough revolu* 
tion in the condition of women. For the first 
time in the history of Oriental legislation, the 
principle of equality between the sexes was. 
recognised and practically carried into effect. 
1 The women, 1 says the Koran, * ought to be¬ 
have towards their husbands in like manner 
as their husbands should behave towards 
them, according to what is just.’ (Koran, 
chap, ii., v. 228.) And Mohammed iu his dis¬ 
course on Jabl-t-Arafat, emphasised the pro- 
oept by declaring in eloquent terms, 4 Ye men, 
ye have rights over your wives, and your 
wives have rights over you.* (Ibn Hishim.) 
In accordance with these precepts the Ma- 
homraedan law declares equality between the 
married parties to be the regulating principle 
of all domestic relationship. Fidelity to the 
marriage bed is inoulcatod on both sides; 
and unfaithfulness leads to the same oonse- 
qusnoes, whether the delinquent be the hus- 
baud or the wife. Chastity is required 
equally from man and woman. 

44 The husband is legally bound to maintain 
his wife and her domestic servants, whether 
she and her servants belong to the Moslem 
faith or not. This obligation of the husband 
comes into operation when the contract itself 
comes into operation, and the wife is subjected 
thereby to the marital control It continues 
in foroe during the conjugal union, and in 
certain eases even after it is dissolved. 

“ The maintenance ( nafkah) of a wifo in¬ 
cludes everything connected with her support 
ancT'conifort, such as food, raiment, lodging, 
Ac., and must be provided in accordance with* 
the soolal position occupied. (I Fatdwa-i- 
Alamyiri , p. 737; 1 Fatdwa-i-Kdzi Kkdn ; 
Jdmn-usk-Sluittat ; Fusul- Imddxyah; Mafdtih ; 
1 tied, Eng. Trans., p. 802.) 

“ The wife is not entitled merely to main¬ 
tenance in tho English sense of the word, but 
lias a right to olaim a habitation for her own 
exclusive use, to be provided consistently 
with the husband's means. 

* If the wife; however, is a minor,‘WMiat 
the marriage cannot be consummated, accord¬ 
ing to the Hanafi and the Shiah doctrines, 
there is no legal obligation on the husband's 
part to maintain her. (1 Fatdwa-i-Alumgtji, 


p. 778; Kanz-ud-DakUk; 1 Hfd. % Eng. 
Trans., p. 894; Jdma-usk-Shattdt.) 

“ With the Shftfeis it makes no differenoe, 
in the obligation of the hushand to maintain 
his wife, whether the wife be a minor or not. 
(Kitdb-ul-Anwdr\ l Hed., Eng. Trans., p. 
894.1 

14 Nor is a husband, nnder the Hanafi and 
the Shiah law, entitled to the oustody of the 
]>ereon of a miner wife whom he is not bound 
to maintain. (In re Khatija Bibi, 5 bonyai 
Law Reports^ O. 0. J. 567.) 

44 If the husband be a minor and the wife 
an adult, and the inoapaoity to complete or 
consummate the contract be solely on his 
part, she is entitled to maintenance, (i ffed, 
Eng. Trans., p. 896; Futdl-i-Im ddiy a h ; I 
FnUuva-i-Kdzi tChdn, p. 480; Jama-usk- 
Shalt at.) 

“It makes no difference in the husband's 
liabilit y tp maintain the wife whether he be 
in health or suffering from illness, whether he 
be a prisoner of war or undergoing punish¬ 
ment, * justly or unjustly,' for some crime, 
whether he be absent from home on pleasure 
or business, or gone on a pilgrimage. (1 
Fatdwa-i- Alamyiri , p. 788.) In faot, as long 
as the status of marriage subsists, and as 
long as the wife is snbjeot to the marital 
power, so long she is entitled to malntenanoe 
from him. Nor does she lose her right by 
being afflicted with any disease. (1 Fatdwa - 
i-Alaotgiri , p. 734; Jdrna-usk-Skattdt.) 

44 When the hnsband Has left the place of 
the oonjngal domicil withont making any ar¬ 
rangement for his wife's support, the Kaxi is 
authorised by law to make an order that her 
maintenance shaU be paid out of anv fund or 
property which the husband may have left 
in deposit or in trust, or invested In any trade 
or business. (I Fatiwa-i-Alamyiri, p. 760.) 

44 A wife may contract debts for her sup¬ 
port during the hnsbana'i absence, and if 
such debts are legitimate, contracted bond 
fide for her support, the creditors have a 
44 right of recovery ” against the husband. 
(Nail-ul- Mar dm.) In the same way, if the 
husband be unable for the time being to 
maintain hit wife, 4 it would not form a cause 
for separation,' says tho Hedayak, ‘but the 
magistrate may direct the woman to pledge 
her husband's credit and procure necessaries 
for herself, the husband remaining liable for 
the debts.' (1 lied., Eng, Trans., p. 297.) 

“ When the husband is absent and has left 
real property either in the posscsslou of his 
wife or of some other parson on her behalf, 
the wife is not entitled to sell it for her sup¬ 
port, though she may raise a temporary loan 
on it, whieh the husband will he bound to dis¬ 
charge, provided the mortgage was created 
bond fide tor her or her children's support, 
and did not go beyond the aotual nooeesity tf 
the oase. Under such cironmatanoes ths 
mortgages is bound to satisfy himself that 
the money advanoed it applied legitimately to 
the support of the family of the absent 
hnsband. (1 Fatdvxi-i-A larngbi, p. 737.) 

41 When the woman abandons the conjugal 
domicil without any valid reaeon, she is not 
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entitled to maintenance. /I Fmtdwa-i-Alam- 
p. 78$; Fntdl-i-Imddiyak \ Jdma-usk- 
SAattdt.) Simple refractoriness, as has been 

a ularfy supposed, does not lead to a for- 
are of her right. If she lire in the boas* 
bat da not obey the husband's wishes, she 
would not loee her right to her proper main¬ 
tenance. If she lea?e the honso against his 
will without any valid reason, she would lose 
her right, bat would recover H on her return 
to the conjugal. domicil. (Fat&toa-i-Alam- 
girt; Jdma-uak-Shattdt ; Kitih-min Id-Euhai- 
tar al-Fakth.) 

" What is a valid and sufficient reason for 
the abandonment of the conjugal domicil is a 
matter for the discretion of the Kazi or judge. 
As a general principle and one which has 
been adopted and enforoed by the Kails* 
tHohkamat in Algeria, a wife who leaves her 
husband’s house on account of his or his 
relations' continued ill-treatment of her,*does 
not oomo within the category of ndohizah 
and continues entitled to her maintenance. 

A woman who is imprisoned for some 
offence, or is undergoing incarceration in the 
civil jail for non-payment of a debt, or who 
oes on a voyage or pilgrimage without her 
usband*s oonsont, has no right to claim any 
maintenance dfcring her absenck (1 Fatdwa- 
i-Aiamgtri, p. 784.) 

"Among the Shiahs, if she goes on an 
obligatory pilgrimage, even without her hus¬ 
band's consent, she is nevertheless entitled to 
maintenance. 

"The husband's liability to support the 
wife odntinaes during the whole period of 
probation, if the separation has been caused 
by inv eondhct of his, or has taken place in 
exercise of a right possessed bv her. The 
husband would not, however, be liable to sup¬ 
port the. wtf# during the iddat , if the separa¬ 
tion is caused by her misoonduct. (Fatduxf- 
i-A/amgtrt, p. 746; Jama-ush-SliattA <: I Fa- 
fdwa-i-Jtdfi Khdt », p. 481. 

" If sne Is pregnant at the time of separa¬ 
tion her right remains intaot until she is con¬ 
fined of the child. 

" The Heddya seems to Imply that a woman 
is not entitled to maintenance during the 
period of probation she observes on the death 
of her husband. (1 Hod. p. 467.) As the 
Koran, however, distinctly says, * Such of you 
as shall die and leave wives ought to bequeath 
to them a year’s maintenance, several jurists 
have held that a widow has a right to be 
maintained from the estate of her husband (or 
a year, independently of any share she may 
obtain in too property left bv him. This 
right would Appertain to her whether she be 
a Moslemah or non-Moelemah. 

" In the oase of probation (iddat) observed 
by a .woman on the death of her husband, the 
Sunnis caloulato the period from the actual 
date of his decease; the Shiahs from the day 
on which the wife receives the news of the 
death. 

" Aocordihg to the Sunnis, the liability of 
the husband to maintain a pregnant wife from 
Whom he has separated cOases at her confine¬ 
ment. (1 Did. p 860.') The Shiahs, on the 


otjher hand, hold that the liability lasts for 
the same period after confinement as if the 
woman was not oaeointe. (Jdmd-uMh-Shatl&t.) 

" If the husband be insane, the wife is en¬ 
titled, according to the Shifet doctrines and 
the views of the compilers of the Fatdioa-i- 
AlamgfH, to maintenance for the period of one 
year, which is fixed by the Kari in order to 
discover whether the insanity is curablo or 
not. The M&likis. with whom the author of 
the ffeddya seems to agree, deny to the wife 
the right of asking for a dissolution of the 
marriage tie bn the ground of the husband's 
insanity. Among them the wife, therefore 
retains the right of maintenance during the 
insanity of her husband, however long con¬ 
tinued. With the Shiahs the wife is entitled 
to a cancellation of the marriage contract if 
the husband's insanity be incurable. Should 
she exeroise this right and dissolve tho mar¬ 
riage, her right to maintenance oeases. 

"The Mahommedan law lays down dis¬ 
tinctly ( 1) that a wife is bound to live with 
her husoand, and to fellow him wherever he 
desires' to go; (2) and that on her refusing to 
do so without sufficient or valid reason, the 
Courts of justice, on a suit for restitution of 
conjugal rights by the husband* would order 
her to live with her husband. 

" The wife cannot refuse to live with hei 
husband on pretexts like the following:— 

"(1.) That she wishes to live with her 
parents. 

"(2.) That tho domicil chosen by the 
husband is distant from the home of her 
father. 

" (8.) That she does not wish to remain 
away from the place of her birth. 

" ?4.) That toe climate of tho place where 
the husband has established his dotnioil is 
likely to be injurious to her health. 

" (5.) That sho detests her husband. 

" (6.) That the husband ill-treats her fre¬ 
quently (unless such Ill-treatment is actually 
proved, which would justify the Blast to grant 
a separation) 

" The obligation of the woman, however, to 
live with ber husband is not absolute. The 
law recognises circumstances' which justify 
her refusal to live with him. Por instance, 
if he has habitually ill-treated her, if he has 
deserted her for a long time, or if he has 
directed her to leave his house or even con¬ 
nived at her doing so, he cannot require her 
to re-enter the conjugal domioti or ask the 
assistance of a court of justice to compel her 
to live with him. The bad conduct or gross 
neglect of the husband is, under the Mussu)~ 
man law, a good defence to a suit brought 
by him for restitution of conjugal rights. 

" In tho absence of any conduct on tbe hus¬ 
band's part justifying an apprehension that, if 
tho wife accompanied him to the place chosen 
by him for his residence, she would bo at his 
mercy and oxposed to his violence, she is 
bound by lew to aceompaoy him wherever he 
goes. At the same time the law recognises 
the validity of express stipulations, entered 
into at the time of marriage, respecting tbe 
conjugal domicil. If it be agreed that the 
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husband shall allow his wife to live always 
with her parents, he oannot afterwards force 
her to leave her father's house for hie own. 
Such stipulation in order to be practically 
carried into effect, must be entered in the deed 
of marriage; a mere vert al understanding ia 
r.ot sufficient in the eye of the law. 

*‘If the .wifo, however, once consent to 
leave the plaoe of residence agreed upon at 
the timo of marriage, the would be presumed 
to havo waived the ngftt acquired under ex¬ 
press stipulation, and ti have adopted the 
aoxnioil chosen by the husband. If a speoial 
place be indicated in the deed of marriage as 
the plaoe whore the husband should allow 
the wife to live* and it appear subsequently 
that it is not suited for the abode of a respect¬ 
able woman. or that injury is likely to happen 
to the wife if she remain there, or that the 
wifo's parents were not of good character, the 
husband may compel tho wifo to remove from 
suoh place or from tho house of suoh parents. 

“ The husbaud may also insist upon his 
wife accompanying him from one plaoe to 
another, if tne obange is occasioned by the 
requirements of his duty. 

14 Every ease in whioh the question of 
conjugal domicil is involved will depend, says 
De Me'nerville, upon its own special features, 
the general principle of the Mussulmsu law 
on the subjeot being tho same as. in other 
systems of law, viz. that the wife is bound to 
reside with her husband, unlcjs there is any 
valid reason to Justify bar refusal to do so. 
The sufficiency* or validity of the reasons is 
a matter for the consideration of the Kau or 
judge, with speoial regard. to tho position in 
life of the parties and the usages and customs 
of tka particular oountry in which they reside." 

Fsqlr Taui Muhammad As‘ad, the author 
of tho Aiblau-i-Jalatl, gives the following 
sage advice Whioh eapresees vory muoh the 
ordinary Oriental flow of the question 

.4* regards the Selection of a Wife, 

The best of wives would be suob au one as 
is graced with intellect, honour, chastity,, good 
sense; modesty, tenderness of heart, good 
manners, submission to her, husband, and 
gravity of demeanour. Barren she should 
not be, but prolific. . . A free woman la 

preferable to a bond woman, inasmuch as 
Ibis supposes the accession of new friends 
and oounootions, and the pacification of 
enemies and the furtherance of temporal 
interests. . Low birth is likewise objec¬ 
tionable on the same aceount. A young 
maiden .is to be preforred, because she may 
be expeoted more readily to attend to her 
husband's guidance and injnnctions; and if 
she be furtbor graoed with the three quali¬ 
ties of family, property, and beauty, she 
would bo the aenh of porfeotiou. 

To these thrbe qualities, howover, sundry 
dangers may attach; and of the»e we ehould 
accordingly beware. For family engenders 
oonoeit; and whereas women are noted for 
woaknesa of mind, she will probably. be all 
the elower to submit to the husband's ©oc¬ 
troi, nay, at time!! sho will view him in the 


light of a servant, which must needs prove a 
perversion of interest, an inversion of rela¬ 
tion, and an Injury in this world and tho 
next. As to property and beauty, they are 
liable to the same inoonvenieuee; while in 
beauty there is this further and poculiar ovil, 
that a beauty is ooveted of many; and aim# 
women pusaees less of that judgment which 
restrains from orime, it may thus lead to 
misoiiief without end. 

A* rcgaixlt the Management of a Wife ,. 

There are three things to be maintained 
and throe things to be avoided. 

Of the three things to be maintained :— 

1. Dignity. —The husband should constantly 
preserve a dignified bearing towards her, that 
she may forbear to slight bis commands and 
prohibitions. This U the primary means of 
government, and it may be effected by the 
display of bis merits and the concealment of 
his defeote. 

2. Complaisance. —-He is to comply with his 
wife. as far as to assure her of his affeotioa 
and oonfideuoe: otherwise, in tho idea of 
having lost it, she will proceed to set herseU 
in opposition to hit will. And this withal, 
he is to be particular in veiling and teoluding 
her from all persons not of the Iparim, in con¬ 
versing with' her in conciliatory tonne, and 
consulting her at the outset of matters in 
suoh a manner as to ensure her oonsenf. 
(Observe the seclusion and veiling is here put us 
a compliment rather than « restraint,) 

8. Towards her friends and commotions he 
is to follow the course of deferenoe, politeness, 
cordiality, and fair dealing, and never, oxcepl 
on proof of her depravity, to take any wifo 
besides her, however superior In family, pro¬ 
perty and persou. Foir that Jealousy and 
aorimouy which, as well as weakness of Judg¬ 
ment, is implanted in the nature of women, 
inoltos them to minoonduot end floe. Except¬ 
ing, indeed, in the ease of kings, who many 
to multiply offspring, and to whom tho wife 
has no alternative but obedience, plurality of 
wives is not defensible. Even in the ease of 
kings, It would be better to be oautious; for 
husband and wifo are like heart and body, 
and like as one bear! cannot supply life to 
two bodies, on# man cannot properly provide 
for two wives or divide his affection equally 
between them. 

The wife shonld be empowered to dispose 
of provisions as occasion may reouire, aim to 
prescribe to the domosties tho duties they sre 
to perform. In order that idleness may not 
load her Into wrong, her mind should be' kept 
eonstantly engaged in the transaction of 
domestic affairs and the superintende n c e of 
family interests. 

As to the three things to oo avoided in a 
husband towards Ids wife• * 

1. Excessqf affection, for ibis give# her the 
predominance and leads to a state of parser* 
aioo. When tho power ia overpowered and 
the commander commanded, all regularity 
must infallibly be destroyed. If troubled 
with redundance of affection, lot him at least 
conceal it from her. 
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2. Lei him noi consult her on matters of 
paramount importance; tat him not make her 
acquainted with hia secrets, nor lot her know 
the amount of his torbperty, or the stores he 
possesses, beyond those in present consump¬ 
tion, or her weakness of judgment will infal¬ 
libly sot things wrong. 

3. Let him allow her no musical instru¬ 
ments, no visiting ont of doors, no listening 
to men's stories, nor intercourse with women 
noted for suoh practices; especially Where 
anyprerious suspicion has been raised. 

The particulars which wives should abide 
by are pvt :— 

1. To adhere to chastity. 

2. To wear contented demeanour. 

3. To consider their husband's dignity and 
treat them with respect 

4. To submit to their husband's dirsotions. 

5. To humour (heir husbands in their, 
moments of merriment and not to disturb 
thorn by captious remarks. 

•‘The Refuge of Revelation {Muhammad) 
declared that if the worship of one created 
thing could be permitted to another, he would 
have enjoined the worship of husbands. Philo¬ 
sopher* have said, • A good wife le as amothor 
for aitoetlon and tenderness; as s »lavegirl 
foe content and attention; as a friond for oon- 
eord and slneerity. Whilst, ou the other 
hand, a bad wife le as a rebel for unruliness 
and contumaey ( as a foe for contemptuous* 
ness and reproach; and as a thief for treache¬ 
rous designs upon her husband's purse." 

The Arab philosophers also say there era 
five aorta, of wlvee to be avoided: the 
earners, the favourers, the deplorers, * the 
aekblters, and the toadstools. The yasrner 
Is a widow who has hsd a child by a former 
husband, aud who will Indulge her child out 
of the property of her present one. The 
favourer is a woman of property who makes 
a favour of bestowing it npon her husband. 
The deplorer is one who is the' widow of a 
former husband whom the will ever aver to 
be better than her present one. The back¬ 
biter is one invested with the robe of conti¬ 
nence, and who will ever and anon fat bis 
absence brand his blind .aids by speaking of 
hie faulte. The toadstool is an unprincipled 
beauty, who )i like vegetation springing np 
to corruption. (See A ggfeo-t-Je/tfft, Thomp¬ 
son's ed., p. 263.) 

Mr. Lens, In his Modern Afajpctans, re¬ 
marks 

M Polygamy, whieh is also attended with 
very injurious effects upon the morals of the 
husband and the wives, and only to be de¬ 
fended because it serves to prevent a greater 
immorality than it occasions. Is more rare 
among the higher and middle classes than it 
is among the lower orders.; and it is not very 
common among the latter. A poor man may 
indulge himself with two or more wives, each 
of whom may be able, by some art er occu¬ 
pation, nearly to provide Iter own subsistence; 
but molt persons of the ndddle and higher 
orders are deterred from doing tobVthe con 
aider atiem of the expense and discomfort 
wkloh they would isog.. A man having a 
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wife who has the misfortune to be barred, 
and being too muoh attached to her to divorce 
her, Is sometimes Induced to take a socond 
wife, merely in the hope of obtaining Off¬ 
spring; and from the same motiro, he may 
lake a third, and a fourth; but fickle passion 
is tbo most evident and common motive both 
to polygamy and repented dlvorcos. They 
are comparatively very few who gratify this 
passion by the former praotice. I believe 
that not more than one husband among 
twenty has two wives. 

11 when there are two oi more wives belong¬ 
ing to ono man, the first (that is, the one first. 
married) gonorally enjoys tho highest rank; 
and is called 1 the great lady.' Hence it often 
happens that, when a man who has already 
ono wife wishes to -marry Another girl or 
woman, tbo father of the lattoir, or the female 
herself who is sought in marriage, will not 
consent to the union unless tho first wife ha 
reviously divorced. Tho women, of course, 
o not appiove of a man's marrying more 
than ono wife. Most men of wealth, or of 
moderate oircumstanoes, and even many men 
of tho lower orders, if they have.two or more 
wives, hsve, for*each, a sepsrats house.’ 1 

Mrs. Moor Ha^sau All, an Englishwoman 
who spent twelve years in a Mfibnmmadan 
xananah at Lttoknow, and who in J1382 pub* 
Ushed her Cbtornatiom on Ms Mtualman* of 
India , says 

“ Although bo (the Muslim) may be' the 
husband of many wives in tha course of time, 
and some of them prove greater favourites, 
yet the first wife takes precedence in all 
matters were dignity Is to be preserved. 
And when several wives meet (each have 
separate habitations if possible), all tho rest 
pay to the first wife that deference which 
superiority exacts from inferiors; not only 
do the secondary wives pay this respect to 
tho first, but the wholo circle, of relations 
and friends make the same distinction, as a 
matter of eourso; for tho first wife takes 

precedence ha overy way. 

• • • • • 

M Th© latitude allowed by the law pre* 
serves the many-wived Hcsalmsn from the 
world'e censure; end his oonscienco rests un 
accused when he adds to his nnmbers, if ho 
cannot reproach himself with having neglected 
or unkindly treated any ef the number bound 
to him, or iheir ohildren. But the privilege 
Is yaot always indulged in by the Musklmans; 
much depends upon oircumstanoes; and more 
on the man's disposition. If it be the happy lot 
of a kind-hearted, good msn to bo married to a 
woman of asritniltting mind, possessing tho 
needful requirements to reudor home agree¬ 
able, and a prospect of an increasing family, 
then the husband has no motivo to draw him 
into farther engagements, and he is satisfied 
with one wife. Many suoh men 1 have known 
in Hindustan, particularly among the Say- 
yuds and religious characters, who deem a 
plurality of wives a plague to the possessors 
in proportion to their numbers." 

There ie a curious work published in Per¬ 
sian. entitled Kitdhi Kvlsum AWA, in which 
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are given the maxims regarding wives aa tboy 
are supposed to exist in Persia. It pretends to 
be a grave work, compiled under the direction 
of soven matron law-giver*, but is really a 
specimen, of Persian humour, a jeu d'uprit, 
founded upon female customs and supersti¬ 
tions. The work is of little worth as regards 
its legal value, but shows the popular views 
of Porsian women regarding their own and 
the opposite sex. The chapter relating to 
44 The Conduct of tho Wife to her Husband, 
Mother-In-Law, and other Relations," is a 
fair specimen of its oharaoter. 

41 That man' is to be praised who conAue* 
himself to one wife; for if he takes two it is 
wrong*, and he will certainly repent of his 
folly. Thus say the seven wise women— 

Be that man’s life immersed in gloom 
Who weds more wives than opo, 

With one hia cheeks retain their bloom, 
His Toioe a cheerful tone; 

These speak his honest heart at rest, 
And he and she are always blest; 

But when with two he seeks for joyi 
Together they his soul annoy ; 

With two no sun-beam of delight 
Can mako bis day of misery bright. 

•* That man, too, must possess an exoellent 
disposition, who never fails to comply with 
his wife's wishes, since the hearts of women 
are gontle and tender, and harshness to them 
would be cruel. If he be angry with her, 
so great is her sensibility, that she loses her 
health and becomes weak and delicate. A 
wife, indeed, ia the mirror of her husband, 
and reflects his character; her joyous and 
agreeable looka being the best proofs of his 
temper and goodness of heart. 8he never 
of herself departs from the light path, and 
tbo colour of her cheeks is like the full-blown 
rose: but if her husband is continually angry 
with hor, her colour fades, and her com¬ 
plexion becomes yellow aa saffron. He 
should give her mono'y without limit: God 
forbid that she should die of sorrow and dis¬ 
appointment ! in which case her blood would 
be upon the head of her husband. 

“The learned conclave are unanimous in 
declaring that many instances have occurred 
of women dying from the barbarous cruelty 
of their husbands in this respect; and if the 
husband be even a day-labourer, and he docs 
not give his wages to his wife, she will 
oiaim them on the Day of Judgment. It is 
incumbent on the husband to bestow on the 
wife a daily allowance in cash, and be most 
also allow her every expense of feasting, and 
of exenrsipns, and the bath, and every other 
kind of recreation. If he has not generosity 
•nd pride enough to do this, be will assuredly 
be punished for all his sins and omissions on 
the Day of Ilosnrrootiou. And whenever he 
goes to tho market, he must buy fruit and 
other little things, and put them m his hand¬ 
kerchief, and take them to his wife, to shew 
his affection for her, and to please her 
neart. And if she wishes to undertake a little 
journey, to go to the house of her friends for 
a month, to attend the baths, or enjoy any 


othen pastime, It is not At fot the husband 
to deny those wishes, and distress her mind 
by refusal. And whou she resolves upon 
giving put entertainment, it is w^jib that he 
should anticipate what shq wants, and bring 
to her all kinds of presents, and food, and 
wine, required on the festive occasion. And 
in laterishting her guests, and mixing among 
them, and doing all that hospitality and oor- 
diai friendship demand, she is not to be inter¬ 
rupted or interfered with by her hutbind 
saying, 4 *What have you done? where have 
you been ? * And if her female guests ohooee 
to remain all' night, tboy must be allowed to 
sleep in the woman's room, while the hus¬ 
band sleeps apart and alone. The learned 
conclave unanimously declare that the woman 
who possesses such a husband—a man so 
accommodating and obedient, Is trnly fortu¬ 
nate ; but if he happens to be of an opposite 
character, morose, disobliging, and irritable, 
then indeed must she be the most wretched 
of womankind. In that case she must of 
necessity sue for. a divoroe, or make him 
faithfully promise future obedience and readi¬ 
ness to devote himself wholly to her will and 
pleasure. If a divorce Is denied, she must 
tl\en prey devoutly to be unburtbened of her 
husband, and that she may soon become a 
widow. By artiAoe and manoeuvring the 
spouse may thus be at length induced to 
say i 4 Do, love, whatever you please, for I 
am your dutiful slave.* Bfbf Jin Jtfrfo says, 

1 A woman Is like a nosegay, always retain¬ 
ing its moisture so as never to wither.* It is 
not, therefore, proper that aueh a lovely 
objeot should fa* refused the comfort and 
felicity of taking ploasaut walks In gardens 
with her friends, and manifesting her hospi¬ 
tality to her guests; nor is it reasonable that 
she should bo prevented from playing on tbs 
dyra, and frequently visiting lier ocqnsJu 
tanco. 

44 Should her husband, however, maliciously 
and vexatiously refuse these rights, she ean 
not remain longer in bis house. . An old or 
ugly woman does not be under the same 
obligation; she may submit to any privation 
without infringing tbo rules of decorum. 
The couelave also declare that the husband' 
mother, aud other rotations, are invariably 
Inimical to the wife: it is therefore wSjib 
that she should maintain her authority when 
thwarted in her views, by at least ance a 
day using her Asia, her teeth, and kicking 
and pulliug their hair, till tears come into 
their eyes, and fear prevents further biter 
fereuce with her plans, Kuhram Naneh ssys 
that she must continue this indomitable 
spirit of independence until abe ban fUlly 
established her power, and on all occasions 
ihs must ring in her husband's ears jhs 
threat of a divorce. If he still resists, she 
must redouble all the vexations which she 
knows from experience irritate his mind, and 
day and night add to the bitterness and 
misery of hta condition. She must never, 
whethor by day or by night, for a moment * 
relax. For instance, if he condescends to 
hand her the loaf, she must throw it from 
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her, or at him, with indignation and con¬ 
tempt. 8ho moit make hie shoe too tight 
for him, and his pillow a pillow of etono: so 
that at last he becomes weary of life, and is 
glad to acknowledge her authority. On the 
ether hand, should these resources fail, the 
wife may privately convey from her hue- 
hand's house everything valuable) that she 
can lay her hands upon, and then go to the 
Kdsf, and complain that her husband has 
beaten her witn his shoe, and pretend to 
•hew the bruises on her skin. She must 
state such facts in favour of her case as she 
knows cannot be refuted by evidence, and 
pursue every possible plan to escape from 
the thraldom sne endures. For that purpose, 
every effort of every description is perfectly 
justifiable, and according to law. 

44 And the seven learned expounders of the 
customs regarding the conduct and demeanour 
of women in Persia declare, that among the 
forbidden things is that of allowing their fea¬ 
tures to be seen by men not wearing turbans, 
unless indeed they are handsome, and have 
soft and captivating manners; in that oase 
their veils may he drawn aside without the 
apprehension of incurring blame, or in any 
degree exceeding the aisoretionary power 
with which they are traditionally invested. 
But they must scrupulously and religiously 
abstain from all spell liberties with Midlahs 
and Jews; Since, respecting them, the pro¬ 
hibition is imperative. It is not necessary, 
however, to he very particular in the pro-* 
sence of common people; there is nothing 
criminal in befng seen by singers, musicians, 
bammdm-servants, and such persons as go 
about the streets to sell their wares and 
trinkets.'' (Atkinson's Custom* and Manners 
<f the Women of Persia, p. 64.) 

WOMEN. Arabic nita’ (A-i). 

/.— The Condition of Women before the time oj 

Muhammad. 

Although the .condition of women unper 
Muslim law is most unsatisfactory, it must 
be admitted that Muhammad effected a vds+ 
and marked improvement in the condition of 
the female population of Arabia. 

Amongst the Arabs who inhabited the 
peninsula of Arabia the condition of women 
was extremely degraded, for amongst, the 
pagan Arabs a woman was a mere chattel. 
8he formed the integral part of the estate of 
her husband or father, and the widows of a 
man descended to his son or sons by right of 
inheritance, as any other portion of patri, 
tnony. Hence the frequent unions between 
step-sons and mothers-in-law, which wore 
subsequently forbidden bylslim, were branded 
under the name of Nikahu 'l-Maqt, or "* odious 
marriages." 

The pre-Islimio Arabs also * carried their 
aversion to women so far as to destroy, by 
burying alive, many of their female children. 
This fearful custom was oommOn amongst 
the tribes of Quraieh and Kurd*!) For 
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although they used to call the angels 
41 daughters of God," they objected (as do the 
Badiwi. to this day) to female offspring, and 
used to bury their infant daughter! alive*. 
Thla horrible custom is referred to in the 
Qnr'tn, where it is said, SOrah vl 188: 
M Thus have their associates made seemly to 
many of the idolaters the killing of their 
children to destroy them." And, again, SOrab 
xvl 60,61: 11 When any ona of them has tidings 
of a female child, hie face is overclouded and 
black, and he haa to keep back his wrath. 
He eknlke away from the public for the evil 
tidings he has heard;—is he to keep H in 
disgrace, or to bury.it in the dust? ” 

It is said the only time on which Ugmlii 
shed a tear, was in the days of igno¬ 
rance, when his little daughter, whom he was 
burying alive, wiped the dust of the grave- 
earth from his beard. 

The ancient Arabic- proverbs illustrate 
the ideas of pre-Islimio Arabia 4 s to the 
position of women, e.g .:—■ 

'* A man can hoar anything but tbs men¬ 
tion of his wives," 

44 Women are the whips of Satan." 

" Trust neither a king, a horse, nor a 
woman." 

44 Our mother forbids us to err and runs 
into error." 

44 What has a woman to do with the coun¬ 
cils ot a nation ? " 

44 Obedience to a woman will have to be 
repented of." 


Hi—The Teaching of the Qur'an, 

Tt has of ton been asserted by JEuropoan 
writers that the Qor'in teaohes that women 
have no souls. Such, however, Is not the 
case. What that hook does teaoh on the 
subject of women will he gathered from the 
following selections i— 

Sftrah txxlii. 35:— 

44 Verily the resigned men and the resigned 
women, 

The believing men and the believing 
women, 

The dovont men and the devout women, 
The truthful men and the truthful 
women, 

The patient men and the patient women. 
The humble men and the numble womep, 
The charitable men and the charitable 
t women, 

The fatting men and the fasting women,. 
The chaste men and the chaste womon. 
And the men and women who oft re¬ 
member God. 

For them hath God prepared forgiveness 
•nd a mighty recompense." 

SOrah xxlv. 31 

44 Speak to the believing women that they 
refrain their eyes, and observe contlneuce; 
and that they display not their ornaments, 
exoept those which are external; and that 
they throw their veils over their bosoms, end 
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display not their ornamouta. except to their 
husbands or their lathers, or their husband s’ 
fathers, or their sons, or their husbanda’ 
sons, or their brothers, or their brothors’ 
sons, or their sisters’ sons, or their women, or 
their slaves, or male domestics who have no 
natural force, or to children who note not 
women’s nakedness. And let them not strike 
their feet together, so as to discover' their 
liidden ornaments. (Soe Isaiah iii. 16.) And 
be ye all turned to Qod, 0 ye Belie torn! Hint 
it may be woll with you.” 

Surah lx.10-12:— 

. 44 0 Believers I when believing Women 
come over to you as refugees (Muh&jirs), 
then make trial of them. God best knoweth 
their faith; hat if ye have also ascertained 
their faith, let them not go baok to tbo hi- 
fldele; thoy Are not lawful for them, nor are 
the unbelievers lawful for those women. But 
give them baok'what they have spent for 
their dowers. No‘crime shall it be in you to 
marry them, provided ye give them thoir 
dowers. Do not retain any right in tho-in¬ 
fidel women, bat demand baok what you 
have spent for their dowers, and let the unbe¬ 
lievers demand back what they have spent 
for their wives . This is the ordinance of Qod 
which He ordaineth among yon: and Qod is 
Knowing, Wise. 

“ And if any of your wives escape from 
you to tlio Infidels from whom ye afterwards 
take any spoil, theu give to those whose 
wives shall nave fled away, the like of what 
they shall have spent for their dowers; and 
fear God in whom yo believe. 

“ 0 Prophet 1 when believing women come 
to thee, and pledge themselves that they will 
not associate aught with God, and that tboy 
will not stoat or oommit adultery, nor kilt 
their ohildren, nor bring scandalous charges, 
nor disoboy thoo hi what is right, then plight 
thou thy faith to them, and ask pardon for 
them of Qod: for Qod is Indulgent. Mer¬ 
ciful 1 H 

Surah iv. 1:— 

M 0 Men 1 fear yc-nr Lord, who hath created 
yon of one man ( nafs , soul), and of him 
created his wife, and from these twain hath 
spread abroad so many men and women. 
And fear ye God, in whoso name ye ask 
mutual favours—and reverence the wombs 
that bare yon. Verily is God watching 
yon! 

• * • . • 

41 And entrust not to the incapable the 
substance which Qod hath placed with yon 
as a meins of support: but maintain them 
therewith, and olothe them, and speak to 
them with kindly epocch." 

'• Mon are suponur to women on account of 
the guaiilie* with which Qod had gifted the 
one above the other, and ou account of the 
outlay they make from their sobetance for 
ihein. Virtuous women are obedient, careful 
during the husbands absence, oecaote Qod 
haUi of them been careful But chide those 


for whose refractoriness ye have cause to 
fear; remove them into sleeping-ohembera 
apart, and scourge them, but if they are 
olediont to yon, then seek not oceaaion 
against them; verily Qod is High, Great 1 

• e * # * 

44 And if a wife fear ill-usage or arersion ou 
the part of her husband, tbon shall it be no 
fault in them if they oan agree with mutual 
agroement, for agreement is beak Men's 
souls are prone to avarioe, but if ye sot 
kindly and piously, then, verily, your actions 
are not unnoticed by Qod I 
44 And ye may not have it at all in year 
I power to treat your wives with equal justice, 
even though you fain would do so; but yieM 
not wholly to disinclination* so that ye leave 
oue of them as it wete in suspense; if ye 
oome to an understanding and aot in the fear 
of God* then verily, Qod is Forgiving, Mer¬ 
ciful ! 

But if they separate, Qod can compensate 
both out of His abundance; for Qod is Vast. 
Wise ! * 

Surah xxiv. 4-9 

“ They who defame virtuous women, and 
bring not four witnesses, scourge them with 
fourscore stripes, and receive ye not their tes¬ 
timony for ever, for these are perverse per¬ 
sons— 

44 Save those who afterwards repent and 
live virtuously; for truly Qod la Lenient, 
Merciful { 

44 And they who shall aeonse their wives, 
and Jiave no witnesses bat themselves, the 
testimony of each of them shall he a teed- 
mony by Qod four times repeated, that he ie 
indeed of them that speak the troth. 

“And the fifth time that the malison of 
Qod be upon him, if he be of them that 
lie. 

44 Bat it shall, avert the chastisement from 
her if she testify a testimony font times 

repeated, by God, that he is of them that 
lie; 

44 And a fifth time to cuU down the wrath 
of God on her, if be have spoken the 
Jrijtb." 


Ill*—The Teaching of Mubammud, at given 
in the lYaditions , 

will be gathered froth the following quota¬ 
tions ?— 

“ I have not left any calamity more detri¬ 
mental to mankind than women.** 

14 A bad omen is found in a woman, a house, 
or a horse. 

n The best women art these I hat ride on 
camels, und the virtuous women of the 
Qnraisb are these who are affectionate te 
young children and who are modi careful 
of their husband’s property." 

“The world and.oil things in it are valu¬ 
able.-but more valuable than all i« a virtuous 
woman." 

“Look to your actions and abstain from 
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th* world lad from women, for verily the flrai 
•in which the ohUdren of Israel committed 
wm on aeeouni of women.' 1 

* God will reword the Muslim who, having 
Heheld the beauties of t woman, shuts his 
eye*.” 

“Do not visit the houses,of m6n whpn 
they are absent from thehr hemes, for the 
devil circulates within you like the blood In 
your veins.' It was said, *0 Prophet,' in 
your veins also? * He replied, 4 My veins 
also. But God has given me power over the 
devil and I am free from wickedness/ 11 

“Two women must not eit together, be¬ 
cause the one may describe the other to her 
husband, so that you might say the husband 
had seen bar himself. 1 * 

* Do not follow up one look at a women 
with another; for verity the first look is ex¬ 
cusable, but the next Is unlawful." 


///.—Muhammadan law secures the following 
Rights to Women. 

An adnlt woman may contract herself in 
marriage without her guardian's consent, and 
an adnlt virgin cannot bo married against 
bar will Whan divorced or a widow, she is 
at liberty to marry a second husband. She 
must be treated with respect, and it Is not 
lawful for a judge to see more than her face 
and the palms of her hands. She should go 
abroad veiled. She la not roquired to engage 
hi war, although she may be taken by her 
husband on a mlHtory expedition, but she can 
have no share in the plander. She is not to 
bo slain in war. 

The fine for a woman ie half that of a man, 
and in evidence the testimony ot two women 
ie but equal to that of one man, except in 
the ease of a birth, when the evidence of one 
woman Is to be accepted. Her evidence ie 
not accepted in the case of retaliation. 
fqiSAft.] In the event of a person being 
found 'slain in the house or village belonging 
to a woman, the oath (in the matter of evi- 
deooo) ie administered to her fifty times re¬ 
peatedly before the fine is imposod. If she 
apostatise from the faith of IsUm, she ie net 
to be pot to death, but to be imprisoned until 
she retdrn to the faith: for although Tmini 
asb-Shafi 4 i maintains that she is to be put 
to death, Itnim Abft Qsnifsb bolds that 
the Prophet has forbidden the slaving of 
women, without making any distinction be¬ 
tween those who are apostates or those who 
are original Infidel*. But, aocording to an 
express injunction, they are to be. stoned to 
death for adultery, and beaten for lomleatiou. 
Women who have no means of subsistence 
are to be supported by the state. 

(The law ot divorce is treated under the 
article divobck.) 

It ie a curious arrangement of Muslim law, 
that (according to the Hidayoh, Grady's sd. v 
Vk 840) a woman may execute the office ot a 
Qizi or judge; exeeut In the esses kmdd and 
fifdf, in conformity with the rnle that her 


evidence is acoepted in every legal ease except 
in that of hodd and gt#ds, or M retaliation.** 
There Is, In fact, no distinct prohibition 
against a woman assuming the government of 
a state. The rulers of the Muhammadan State 
of Bhopal in Central India have been women 
for several generation*. 


IV,—The Position of Women in Muhammadan 

Countries 

has been the subject of severe criticism as 
well as of some controversy. Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole says 

44 The fatal blot in lslixn ii the degradation 
of women. . . . Tet it would be hard to lay 
the blame altogether on Mohammad. The 
real root# of the degradation of women lie 
mnoh deeper. When Isllm was instituted, 
polygamy wa* almost necessitated by the 
number of women and their need of support; 
and the facility of divorce was quite neces¬ 
sitated by the separation of the sexes, and the 
consequence that a man could not know, or 
even see the woman he was about to marry 
before the marriage ceremony was accom¬ 
plished. It is not M ohammed whom we must 
blame for these great evils, polygamy and 
divorce; It la (he state of sooiety which de¬ 
manded the sepaintlon of the sexes, and in 
wbloh it was not safe to allow men and 
women freeiy to associate; in other words, it 
was the sensnat constitution of the Arab that 
lay at the root of the matter. Mohammad 
might have dene better. He might boldly 
have swept away the traditions of Arab 
society, unveiled the women, intermingled the 
sexes, and pnniahed by the most severe mea¬ 
sures any lioenee which auoh association 
might at first enoourago. With his bound¬ 
less influence, it is possible that he might 
have done this, and, the new system once 
fsirly settled, snd the people accustomed to 
it, the good effects of the change would have 
begun to show themselves. But sneh an idea 
could never have occurred to him. We must 
always remember that we are dealing with a 
social system of the seventh century, not of 
the nineteenth. Mohammsd's ideas about 
women were like those of the rest of his con¬ 
temporaries. He looked upon them as charm¬ 
ing snares to the believer,ornamental articles 
of furniture dHfioult to keep in order, pretty 
playthings; but that a woman should be the 
counsellor and companion of a man does not 
seem to have occurred to him. Tt is to be 
wondered that the feeling of respect he always 
entertained for his firct wife. Khadeejeh, 
(which, however, is partly accounted for 
the fact that she was old enough to have 
been bis mother,) found no counterpart in his 
general opinion of woniankind: ' Woman was 
made from a crooked rib, and if yon try to 
bend it straight, it wifi break; therefore treat 
your wives kindly.' Mohammad was not the 
man to make a social reform affecting women, 
nor was Arabia the country in which snob a 
change should be made, nor Arab ladies per¬ 
haps the best subjeets for the experiment. 
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Still he did something towards bettering the 
condition of wombn: he limited the number 
of wires to. four; laid his h^nd with the ut¬ 
most severity oi) the incestuous marriages 
that were then rife in Arabia; compelled hus¬ 
bands to support their divorced wives during 
their fouv months of probation, made irre¬ 
vocable divorce less common by adding the 
roughi but deterring* condition that a woman 
triply divorced could not return tp her- hus¬ 
band without first being married to some one 
else—a condition exceedingly disagreeable to 
the first husband ; and required four wit¬ 
nesses to prove a ebargo of adultery against 
a wife—a merciful provision, diiiicult to bo 
fulfilled. The evil permitted by Mohammad 
in leaving the number of wives fonr instead 
of insisting on monogamy was not great 
Without considering the sacrifice of family 
peace which tho possession of a largo liarem 
entails, the expense of keeping several wives, 
eaoh of whom must have a separate puilo of 
apartments or a separate house, is so great, * 
that not more than one in twenty can afford 
it. It is not so- much in tho mattor of wives 
as in that of concubines that Mohammad 
made an irretrievable mistake. The condi¬ 
tion of the female slave in the East is indeed 
deplorable. She is at tho entire mercy of her 
master, who can do what ho pleases with her 
and her companions ; for the Muslim is uot re¬ 
stricted iu the number of his concubines, as 
he is in that of his wives. The female white 
tUve is kept solely for the master’s sensual 
gratification, and is sold when be is tired of 
her; andfo she passes from master to master, 
a very wreck of womanhood. Her condition 
is a little improved if she bear a Son to her 
tyrant; but even then he is at liberty to re¬ 
fuse to acknowledge the ehild as bis own. 
though it must be owned bo seldom does this. 
Kind as the Prophot was himself towards 
bondswomen, one cannot forgot the unutter¬ 
able brutalities which he suffered his fol¬ 
lowers to inflict upon conquered nations in 
the taking of slaves. The Muslim soldier was 
allowed to do as he pleased with any ‘ in¬ 
fidel 1 woman he might meet with on his vic¬ 
torious march. When one thinks of the 
thousands of women, mothers and daughters, 
who must have suffered untold shame and 
dishonour by this license, he cannot find 
words to express his horror. And this cruel 
indulgence has left its mark on the Muslim 
character, nay, ou the whole character of 
Eastern life.' 1 (Selections from the Kur-an, 
2nd ed., Preface.) 

The strict legislation regarding woman as 
expressed in Muhammadan law, -does not 
affect their position amongst wild and uncivi¬ 
lised tribes, Amongst them she is as free as 
the wild goats on the mountain tops. Amongst 
tho Afreodeos in. tho Afghan hills, for ex- 
amplo, women roam without protection from 
hill to hill, and are engaged in tending cattle 
aud other agricultural pursuits. If ill-treated 
by tboir husbands, they either demand divorce 
or run away to some neighbouring tribe. Not 
a few ot the tribal feuds arise fron: such cir- 
cnmstanccs. 
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Amongst the Bedouins' (Badiwli ), Mr. Pal- 
grave tells ue, their armies are led by a 
maiden of good family, who, mounted amid 
the fpre ranks on a camel, shames the timid 
and excites the brave by satirical or encor 
miastic recitations. (Arabia, tot Ji p* 71.) 

The influence which Afghin women have 
exorcised upon Control ; Asian polities has 
been very great, and, as we have already 
remarked, the Muhammadan State of Bhopal 
in Oontral India has for several generations 
past beou governed by female sovereigns. 

[CONCUBINES, DIVORCE. MARRIAGE, WIVES?] 

WORD OF GOD. [imbpibatiom, 

OLD AMD NEW TESTAMENTS, PROFHETS, QUR*AE.] 

WOUNDS. Arabic shiidj 

pi. of shajjah . The Muhammadan law only 
treats ot wounds on the face and head, all 
other wounds being compensated tor by arbi¬ 
trary atonement. 

According to tho Hidayah, shijaj are of 
ten kinds:— 

Hari$ak t a Scratch, such as does not-draw 
blood. 

Dam 1 ah, a scratch which draws blood 
without cansing it to flow. 

Dawiyah, a scratch whioh causes the blood 
to flow. 

Batfah, a out through the skill. 

Mutalakifaah, a out into the flesh. 

Simhaf, a wound reaching to the pericra¬ 
nium. 

Mifihah. a wound whioh lays bare the 
bone. 

Hajthhnah , a fracture of the skull. 

.Munaqqifoh, a fracture whioh requires pari 
of the skull to-be removed. 

Jmnuih, a wound extending to the mem¬ 
brane which encloses the brain. 

According to the injunctions of the Pro 
phet, a twentieth of the oowpleto fine 
mnrder is due for musihah; a tenth fo 
hdthimah ; three-twentieths for numaqqUah ; 
and a third for dtnmah. All other fines are 
left to the discretion of the judge. 

WRITING. Arabic 'limit ’LKkafl 
(U*ft jftlfi). Sir William Muir, in the 

Introduction of his Life of Mahomet , writes 
on this subject as follows:— 

“ De Saoy and Caussin do Peroeval oonenr 
in fixing the date of tho introduction of Arabic 
writing into Mecca at a.d. 560 (Mim. de 
VAcad. vol. 1. p. 800 ; 0. de Pero., voL L p. 
294.) The chief authority is contained in a 
tradition given by Ibn Khalllciu, that the 
Arabio-syatcm was invented by Morttnir at 
Anbnr, whence it spread to Hire. It was 
thence, shortly after its invention, intro¬ 
duced into Mecca by Harb, father of Abfi 
Soflan, the.great opponent of Mahomet. (Ibm 
Khaliicon, by Slane, voL ii. p. 284.) Other 
.raditions givo a later date; but M. 0. de 
Percevul reconciles the discrepancy by re* 
frrricg them ratLioi to the subaequen arrival 
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of tome sealous and successful Uaoher than 
to the first introduction of the art (toL I. 
p. 195). I would observe that either the 
above traditions are erroneous, er that some 
sort of writing other than Arable must have 
heen known long before the dalo specified, 
A.h. 660. And al Muttalib is described 
as writing from Mecca to his maternal rela¬ 
tives at Medina for help, in hie younger 
daya/fa. about a.d. 520, And still faVther 
back, in the middle of the fifth eentury. 
OusSel (Qvtmy) addressed a writim demand 
of a similar tenor to his brother in Arabia 
Petwj^ (Km al WMidi, Ilf; Taba*, 
18,18.) 

M The Himyar or Musnad writing is said by 
Ibu KhalMcis to hare been confined to 
Toman; but the verses quoted by 0. de 
Pbnooral (rol. i p. 295) would seem to implj 
that it had ft one period been known and 
used by the Meccans, and was in fact tim- 
phnttd by the Arabic. The Syriac and 
Hebrew were also known and probably exten¬ 
sively used in Medina and the northern parts 
of Arabia from a remote period. 

“In fine, whatever the system employed 
may have been, it is evident that writing of 
some sort was known and practised at Mecca 
long before a.n. 560. At all events, the fre¬ 
quent notices of written papers leave no 
room to doubt that Arabic writing was well 
known, and not uncommonly practised, there 
In Mahomet’s early days. I cannot think, 
with Wefl. that any great «want of writing 
materials oould have been felt, even «by 
the poorer Moslems in the early days of 
IsUdL (Mohamm<i f p. 850.) Reeds and 
palm-leaves would never be wanting." /Muir’s 
MaAomet, Intro., p. viil.) 

The intimate connection it the Ambio 
alphabet, % as it is now in use, with the 
Hebrew, or rather Phcsnioian alphabet, is 
shown not only by the form of fne letters • 
themselves, hut by their mors ancient nume¬ 
rical arrangement, known by the name of 
Abjad, and described under that heed on 
page 8 of the present work. This arrange¬ 
ment; It will be remembered, is oontalned in 
the six messdngless words - 


0-.O - * e 0 - 

8838 8888 S*®**® 0 ' 


•KWMh 


• r. - 


*• — c » ^ 


ii in 


The Ant tit of Umm word* oomtpend t 
th« Htbrtw *lph*t»t, the lut two eontitt < 
the tetter* peoolkr to An Me, and It will b 
toon that tho woed* kamwas, to 


the tens from Sweaty to ninety, and qaraaka 
Ifll&U, and feptofi, ths hundreds togethi 
with one thousand. 
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The present arrangement of the Arahie 
alphabet, In the form which the letters take 
as finals, is the following:— 


PlHALS. 



On e xaminin g these characters, as repre* 
■anted in the abdvt synopsis, It will si onoe 
be* seen that, with the exoeptioa of the first 
and the seven last cnee, each character stands 
for two or three sounds, their only distinction 
consisting in from one to three dote, which 
are added at the lop or bottom of the letter, 
and that thereby the number of characters is 
reduced from twenty-eight to seventeen. It 
will, moreover, he noticed that several of 
these characters have ah fcppondix or tail, 
which is well adapted te mark the end of a 
word, but which would prevent the letter 
from being readily Joined to a following one, 
and tberbfere is dispensed with If the letter 
be initial or connected with others. Sup¬ 
pressing those dots and cutting off these 
tails, and arranging the characters in their 
reduced order, and In that form which fits 

m 
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them to appear as initials or medials, we 
obtain the following simplified schedule:— 


Initials and Mbdials. 


Reduced 

Order. 

Pinal. 

i 

Ini- 
| ttal. 

i 

Me¬ 

dia). 

Value. 

1 

\ 

V 

1 

V 

• li, n) 

2 

Smm* 

*— 

> 

** 

b, t» fl 

8 

t 

c 

a- 


j. b, ki 

4 

4> 

A 

: J 

A 

d, z 

6 

J 


, > 

; 

r, z 

6 

u* 

; 

i 

•m* 

| 

— 

s, ah 

7 


u® 



a, z 

8 

L 

la 

l 

la 

U * 

0 

t 

e 

£ 

t 

A 

Sgh 

10 

u 


j 

A 

f, <1 

11 


u\ 

i 

* 

k 

12 

J 

J 

\ 

1 

1 

13 

r 


*• 

* 

m 

14 

V 

■ i 

, 

b 

X 

n 

15 

6 

& 

& 

0 

h 

16 

) 

> 

) 

) 

w 

17 

15 

O 1 

_i 

1 

* 

y 


A further examination of this reduced list 
shows, that the characters, 1, 4, 5 and 16, \ t 

j, y and do not admit of the horizontal 

prolongation towards the left which serres 
to connect a letter with a following one, or, in 
other words, that they can only be joined to 
a preceding letter, and that the characters 
14 and 17, viz. ^ and in their initial and 

medial form, diffor from tho character 6 
only by the suporaddod dots, and may there¬ 
fore count for ouo with it, finally limiting tho 
number of characters to fifteen. Thus the 
whole Arabio alphabet resolves itself into 
the four signs 

> j •* ' 

which can be joined to a preceding letter, but 
must, even in the middle of a word, remain 
separate from a following one, and the eleven 
signs 

which can he Connected either way. 

These, then, are the graphical elements, in 
their simplest expression, by means of which 
Arabic, etymologioally perhaps the riohest 
language in existence, wae originally written, 
and which were expected to transmit the 
sacred text of the inspired book to the 
coming fenerations. Tho first in the above 
series of conneotible characters (*) repre¬ 
sents five different sounds, 6, /, «, a, and y; 
the second (•.) three sounds, A.y, and ; tie 

next five U, n, a), together with j 

andj two sounds each, t and sh, $ and f, f 

and- *, * and gh % f and q, d and g, r and *, re¬ 
spectively, and only five out of the whole 
number of fifteen l f S 9 )) are single 


signs for a single consonantal sound each. 
As for the vowels, only the long ones, d, *, 
and *, were in this system of writing graphi¬ 
cally expressed, being represented by the so- 
called weak consonants, \f y t and ^ which, 

in this caso, act as letters of prolongation. 
Yet the corresponding short vowels, a, u, and 
i, wore of the ntmost importance fqr the ©or- 
root roadiug of a text, for the whole system 
of Arabio inflection is based upon thorn, and 
thoir faulty employment iu tho reoital of tho 
Qur'an would frequently lead, to grate mis¬ 
takes, or, at all events, grievously shook the 
, pious and the learned. 

So it will be easily understood that the 
want of additional signs was soon felt, to 
obviate this double insufficiency of the 
original alphabet, that is to say, on the one 
baud to distinguish between letters of the 
same form but of different sound, and on the 
other hand to show with what vowel a letter 
was to be enounced in accordance with the 
rulos of the I*rub or grammatical inflection. 

Accounts differ as to when and by Whom 
these signs were invented and introdnoed 
into the sacred as well as the secular writing. 
We must here at once remark that the form 
in which they now appear is by bo means 
thoir oldest form, as we hare also, with re¬ 
gard to the characters of tho alphabet them- 
solves, to distinguish between two styles of 
writing, the one called Oufic, used in inscrip¬ 
tions on monuments and ooins, in ohpiee of 
the Qur’an, and documents of importance, the 
other of a more cursive character, better 
adapted to the exigenoies of daily life. This 
latter style, it Is true, seems.to have existed, 
like the former, long before Mohammad, and 
resembles in a document of the second century 
of the Hijrah, which has come down to uj 
already very much the so-ealled Na skhi 
obar ao ter now in use. But the two kept 
from the first quite apart, and developed 
independently from each other up to the 
middle of the fourth oentury of the Muham¬ 
madan era, when the more popular system 
began to supplant the older one, which H 
finally superseded even in the transoriptions 
of the saored book. 

In tracing the origin of the rowel-marks 
and the diaoritical signs, as we may now cell 
them, in the first instance of the Ouflo alpha¬ 
bet, we will follow Ibn Kha llikan. whose in¬ 
formation on the subject seems tho moat in¬ 
telligible and self-consistent that has reached 
us. In his celebrated biographical dictionary, 
he relates that Ziy&d, a natural brother of the 
first Umaiyah Khalifah Mu'kwivah, and then 
Governor of the two <Iriqs, directed Abft 
Aswad ad^Du’ili, one of the most eminent of 
tho Tftbi'fin, to compose something to serve 
as a guide to the puhlio, and enable them to 
understand “ the book of God," meaning 
thereby a treatise on Grammar, the elements 
of which Ahfi Aswad waa said to have learned 
from ‘All, the son-in-law of the Prophet him¬ 
self. He at first asked to he excused, but 
when he heard a man, on reciting the passage 
(Surah ix. 8): Anna *Vika bari'tm min a Y- 
mushnkxna wa rasu/uAu , pronounce the last 
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word ratulihi , which changes the meaning of 
the passage from M That God is clear of the 
idolaters, and His Apostle also,” into “ That 
God is dear of the idolators and of IBs 
Apostle,” he exelaimed, '•1 never thought 
that things would here come to such a pass.” 
He then went to Zlyld and said, 11 1 snail do 
what yon ordered: find mo an Intelligent 
•erlbe who will follow my directions. 1 ’ On 
this a scribe belonging to the tribe of 'Abdn 
1-Qais was brought to* him, bnt did not give 
him satisfaction: another then came, and 
*Abdu 1-Aswad said to him: “ When yon see 
me open (fata#) my month in pronouncing 
a letter, place a point over it; when I dose 
my month, plaoe a point before the 
letter, and when I puckor np (Icamr) my 
month, place a point under tne letter.” 
N51deke, the learned author of Ges^hichte dee 
Korane, rejects this part of the story as a 
fable, and it is certainly not to be taken In 
the literal sense, that each time k letter was 
pronounced,the soribe was supposed to watch 
the aetion of the dictator's lips. Bnt it 
seems reasonable enough to assume that in 
cases where much depended on the correct 
vocalisation of a word, and whore the redtor 
would naturally put a particular emphasis on 
it, Abtt Aswai should Instruct his amanu¬ 
ensis not to rely upon his ears only in 
fixing upon the sound, but also call the tes¬ 
timony of his eyes to his aid. At any rate, 
the name of the vowel-points: Fatbah , 
•* opening,” for a, xammah , 11 contraction,” 
for a, and kaera A,•• fracture ” (as the pucker¬ 
ing up of the mouth may fitly be called), Is 
well explained, and the notation itself : _• 

for fatbah, •—for qarnmahund torkaerah, 
is that whioh we stiU find in some of the old 
Oufio manuscripts of the Qur'&n marked in 
red ink or pigment. We refer the roader 
to the first specimen of Oufio writing given 
below (p. 687), whioh he is requested to 
compare with th* transcript in the modern 
Arabic character and with our Roman trans¬ 
literation, when 1 will readily perceive that 
the points or dots in the Oufio fragment cor¬ 
respond to the short vowels of the translite¬ 
ration, while, in the Arabio transcript, they 
serve to distinguish the consonants. Take, 
for instance, tne point above the second 
letter of the third word, and it will at once be 
seen that in the Oufio form it expresses the a 
after the n of fansu a fat, for it recurs again 
after the l in the last syllable, and that in the 
Nashhi character it distinguishes the n (I) 

itsolf from the preceding double-pointed t 
(!), both which letters remain without a dis¬ 
tinctive sign in the Oufic. 

To return to Ibn Khallih&n: he relates 
in another plaoe, after Abii Ahmad al- 
’Askarf, that in the days of 'Abdu l-Malik 
ibn Marwin, the fifth Khalifah of the Umai- 
yah dynasty, the erroneous readings of the 
Qur'in had become numerous and sp .*ead 
through 'Irio. This obliged the governor, 
al-Qajj&] ibn YOsuf, to have recourse to his 
kbtibe, tor the purpose of putting distinctive 
marks on the words of uncertain pronuncia¬ 


tion ; and it is said that Nasr ibn‘Aaim under¬ 
took that duty and imagined single and double 
points (ati^af, pL of nuqtah , " drop,”•• dot ”), 
which be placed in different manners. The 
people then passed some time without making 
any popios of the Qur'ftn but* with points, 
tho usage of which did not, however, provont 
somo false readings ‘from taking place, and 
for this reason they invented tho l*]im (signs 
serving to distinguish the lotters of the same 
form from one another), and they thus placed 
the %'jam posteriorly to the nuqaf.. 

Primd fatuity this seems to contradict the 
passage quoted previously, according to 
which Abfi Aswad would be the inventor of the 
auqtit or vowel-points, and the same remark 
applies to another account of the same 
author, whioh we shall adduce presently. 
Pending our attempt to reconcile the diffe¬ 
rent statements, we notice here two fresh par¬ 
ticulars of some importance. For the first 
time mention is made of double points, and 
we shall scarcely be' wrong if we refer 
this to the way in which the Nurmation or 
Tanwbt, that is tho sounding of an n after the 
vowels, is expressed in the early writing. It 
is simply by doubling the vowel-sighs in the 
same position in whioh the einglo points are 

placed: * ° for on, J-for un , and 77 for 

in. Seoondly, .wo meet with tho distinct 
assertion that the invention of tho i*jam or 
diacritioal signs followed that of thd nuqdt 
or vowel-points. Noldeke thinks the reverse 
more probable, not only because the letter b 

(v) is found already pointed on ooins of 
f Abdu l-Malik, but also because the diacri¬ 
tical signs are In tho ancient manuscripts, 
like the lotters themselvos, written with blaek 
ink, while the vowel-points are always of a 
different oolour. But the early use of a 
pointed b does not prove that the other letters 
were similarly marked at the same time. 
On the contrary, if such a distinction was 
once established for the 6, which would be 
most liable to be oonfounded with one of Its 
four sister-iorms, the other characters of a 
like shape could for somo time dispense with 
distinctive signs, as for an Arabian reader 
aeonstomed to hear, see, and think certain 
groups of oousonants together, and deeply 
imbued with an instinctive consciousness of 
the phonetic laws of his. language, the danger 
of mistaking one letter for another would'not 
be by far so great as it appears to us. And 
as for the argument taken from the different 
colour of. the ink, Noldeke himself remarks 
that it was natural to use the same tint 
for the consonants and thoir distinctive signs, 
which form only a part of them, while the 
vowel-points are an entirely new element 

According to a third tradition, it was 
Yahyi ibn Ya'mar (died A.n. 129) and al- 
Qasan al-Ba^rl (died a.h. 110), by whom al- 
QaJj&J caused the Qur'&n to be pointed, and it 
is stated that Ibn Shirin possessed a copy of 
it, in which Yahy& ibn Ya'mar had marked 
the vowel points. He was remarkable as a 
Shi'ah of the primiti ve class, to use Ibn Khal- 
lik&n’s expression * one of those who, in assert - 
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tag the superior morifc o! the People of tho 
House, abstained from depreciating the merit 
of those Companions who did not belong to 
that famlly. It is rotated bj ‘A#iin ibn Abi 
’n-Na]Dd, (he Qur'An reader (died a.h. 127), 
that al-Qajjl) summoned Yabyi on that 
Aeooont Into his presenee and thus addressed 
him:— 

11 Do yon pretend that al-Haean and al- 
Hnsain were of the posterity of the Apostle 
of Qod ? By All Ah, I shall cast to the ground 
that part of you which has the most hair on 
it (that isI shall strike off your head), un¬ 
less von exculpate yourself.” u If I do so," 
said Xahyi, “ shalL I hare amnesty ? " '* Ton 
shall,” replied al-I£ajjaj. ** Well/ said 
Ya^ykf " Qod, may His praise be exslted 1 
said: 

1 And We gave him (Abraham) Isaac 
and Jacob, and guided both aright; and 
We had before guided Noah; and of his 
posterity, David and Solomon, and Jbb, 
and Joseph, and Moses and Aaron: Thus 
do We reward the righteous: And 
Zachariah, John, Jesus, and Elias: all 
were just persons.' fSdrah tL 84, 86). 
Now, the apace of time Detween Jesus and 
Abraham is greater than that which sepa¬ 
rated al-Qasan and al-Qusajn from Muham¬ 
mad, on all of whom be the blessing of Qod 
and hid salvation 1" Al-Qajjkj answered, u I 
must admit that you have got out of the dif¬ 
ficulty i I read that before, but did not un¬ 
derstand it/ In the further course of-con¬ 
versation, al-IfajJlj said to him : “ Tell me 
if' I commit faults in speaking/ Yabya 
remained client, hut as al-jQhjj&J insisted on 
having an answer, he at length replied: “ 0 
Emir, since vou ask me, I must say that you 
exalt what should be depressed, and depress 
in bet should be exslted/ This has the 
grurnmaticai meaning: You put in the nomi¬ 
native (inf') what should be In the accusa¬ 
tive (nag6), and vies vend ; but it Is. at the 
same time an' epigrammmtical stricture on al- 
Hejjijs arbitrary rulership, which, it is said, 
won for Yahyk the appointment as Q&fi in 
Marw, that is to say, a honorary banishment 
from the farmer's oourt. 

AcoordjJg to other aouroes, Yabyi had 
acquired his knowledge of grammai from 
Abu Aswad ad-Du’iti It is related that, 
whan Abb Aswad drew up the chapter on 
the agent and patient ( jvil% subject, and 
maful, object of the verb), a man of the tribe 
of Laic made somo additions to it, and that 
AbU Aswad, having found Cu examination 
that there existed, in the language of the de¬ 
sert Arabs, some expressions which could not 
be made to enter into that section, he stepped 
short and abandoned the work. Ibn filial- 
likan thinks it possible that this parson was 
YuhyA Ibn Ys 4 msr, who, having oontraotad 
su aUfcnoe by oath with the tribe of Lais, 
was considered As ofiedf itr members. But it 
la equally poasible that the before-meniiodSfi 
Na*r ibn ‘Afim. whose p&tronymio was ai- 
Laipi, may have been that man, and this 
supposition would enable us to bring tbe dif- 
lerent statements whleh we have quoted 
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into some harmony. To Abu Aswad the 
honour oan soarcelv be eoniested of having 
invented the simple vowel-points or axqof • 
Nsfr Ibn ‘Afim, walking in his' track, may 
have added the double points to designate the 
Tan win. Lastly, Yafeyi would have com¬ 
pleted the system by devising the ftot, or 
diaoritieai signs of the oonsonants, and Intro¬ 
duced it to a fuller extent into the writing of 
the Qur’in, in which task he may have been 
assisted by al-Qasan al-Baprl, one of the 
most learned and accomplished QurAn- 
readere amongst the TAbbfin. 

But whoever may have been the inventor 
of the diaoritloal signs in their earlier form, 
we must again remark that their shape in 
Cufio manuscripts, like that of the vowel- 
poiute, is essentially diffarept from the date 
which are now employed for the same pur¬ 
pose. They have tne form of aooente (01), 
or of horiaontal lines (-=-), or of triangular 
points, either resting on their basis or with 
their apex tuned to the right ( A A). As it 
cannot be our intention to gite here an ex¬ 
haustive treatise on Arabic writing, we past 
over the remaining orthographical signs made 
use of in the old oopjes of the Qur’an, In 
order to tay a few words on the system of 
notation which is employed in the NasUp 
character and our modern Arabic type. 

If, with regard to the Oufio alphabet, we 
have spoken of diaoritloal signs t# distin¬ 
guish between tbe oonso n an t s, and of vowel- 
points, we must now reverse theoe expres¬ 
sions, ealUng the former dlacriUoal points,, 
the latter vowel-signs. For, as already has 
been seen from tbe synopsis of the alphabet 
on p. 681, tbe point or dot is there made Use 
of for the distinction of eoneonante, while the 
vowels, whloh in the Greek and Latin alpha¬ 
bets rank as litters equally wfyh tho oonso- 

S ants, have no plaoe in tnat synopsis. As 
ds style of writing was to serve the pur¬ 
poses of daily life, it is probable that tho want 
of some means of fixing the value of the 
consonants was here more immediately felt, 
and that therefore the use of points for this 
end preoeded the iutroduetion of the vowel 
marks, ot to speak more aoeuratily, of 
marks for the snort vowels. For the long 
vowels o, i, and si, ware, as in the Onflc 
writing, also expressed by tbe weak conso¬ 
nants \ 9 and j taken as letters ef pro¬ 
longation. 

When, later on, the necessity arose to re¬ 
present tbe short vowels equally in writing, 
the point pr dot. as a distinctive mark, was 
disposed of, and ether signs had to be lo- 
.vented for that purpose. This was accom¬ 
plished, we’ are told, by al-KhsUI, the self- 
orated founder of the Bcienoe ef Arabic 
Proeody and Metric. Hie devioe wae rimply 
to plaoe the abbreviated form of the before* 
mentioned weak consonants themselves ahevo 
or_beneath tha letter after width any abort 
vowel Was to Jw pronounced. The origin ef 

the foarmoA Or a (JL) ftoh the y ie at onee 
evident The sign for the.ybiAaA ero(_l.) 
differs only by its elauUng position from tko 
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form which the \ assumes frequently in each 

wordc m ill) fer il)|; end the Ixurah or t 
(T*) is derived from the bend toward* the 
right whioh the letter j take* in its older 

shape (^). The Tanwin was then, a* in the 
Guile writing, expressed by doubling tho 
signs for the simple vowels: — for an, jZL or 
_ for nu, and — for in. 

There remains a third set of signs supple? 
mentary to the Arable alphabet, which may 
be ealled orthographical signs, end which, in 
their present form, were probably also in¬ 
vented and Introduced by sR Kha lil; at all 
events, this is dletinetly stated with regard to 
two of them, the Hamsah and the Tashdld. 
The Hamsah, to'be well understood, must be 
considered in eonfieotion with the letter *dtn 
(2) ** R* trig* (e) is the abbreviated 

form. I? the .latter assertion needed proof 
against the erroneous opinion, put forth by 
some writers, that the rfamsah is derived from 
the this proof would be afforded by the 

following anecdote. The Khatifah Hirtinu 'r- 
Rashld was sitting one day with a. favourite 
negro concubine, called KhilUah, when the 
poet Abd J^uwSs enteredinto his presenos 
and reeiteid some verses hi his praise^ Ab¬ 
sorbed in oonversation with the fascinating 
Slave-glrVthe Khali/ah paid no attention to 
the poet, who, leaving him in anger, wrote 
upon ar-Eaj|hid*s door:— 

Jft jl* jU Uf {£ Jo gU jJt 

uu 

Laqad t&a zhvri *ala bibikutfiy kama sa*o 
•iqdun •ata KlfiUiah. 

“ Forsooth,- my poetry is thrown away at 
your door, es the jewels are thrown 
away on the nefck of XhftUsah." 

When thle was reported, to HirUn, he or¬ 
dered Abfi Kuwis to be celled back. On re¬ 
entering the room, Abft Nuwis effaced the 
final stroke of the g in the word 

(f&a ,“ is lost * of “thrown away ”), changing 
it thereby into (fd*a), written with the 

Hannah and entirely different in meaning. 
For when the KMallfah asked: “ What hare 
yon written upon the door.? ** the answer was 
now: 

“Truly, my poetry sparkles upon your 
door, as tho Jewels sparkle on the nOok 
of Ht*l!fah> 

The fact is, that both tyjbo letter *ain and 
the Haipskh kre different -degree# of the 
distinct effort, which we all make with the 
muscles of the throat, in endeavouring to 
pronounce a vowel without a consonant. In 
the ease of the ‘a**, this effort is so strong 
for the Arable digan of Speech, that it par¬ 
takes in itself of the nature of a Consonant, 
sod found, as sueh, from the first, a repre- 
•entbtive In the written alphabet, while the 
stighter effort, embodied in the Hamsah, was 
toft to the utterance of the speaker. But 
when thsir language beeame the object of a 
favourite study, with the learned Arabs, this 
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difference not only called for a graphical ex¬ 
pression, but led even to a further distinction 
between what is called Ramtatu 7- QaV or 
Hamsah of Disjunction, and Hamzatu 'U Wa$l 
or Hnmzah of Conjunction. We will try 
shortly to explsin this difference. 

If we take the word ^#1 astir, “ a com¬ 
mander cr cbiof/’ the initial a remains the 
same, whether the word begins the sentence 
or is preoeeded by another word: we say 

«* . fe m 

ojuinm qdla, “ a commander said N 
(according to the Arsbio construction lite¬ 
rally “os for a commander, he said”), as 

Well as J\i gala anurun, •« there said a 

commander" (In Arabic literally “he said, 
namely, a commander "). Here the Hamsah 
(e), with the Alif (1) as He prop and the- 

fatkah or a as its vowel, is called Ham- 
zatu'l-Qat*, because bi the latter ease it 
disjoins or cuts off, as it were, the initial 
a of the word ominm from the final a of 
the word qala ; and the same holds good if 
the Hamsah is pronounced with i, as In 

imarah, “ oommandershipor with u, 
as fa umarffy 11 commanders,” pltuM 

of amb. Bnt it would be otherwise with 
the a of the article jf a/, if joined 

with the word amir. Iu J\S ^*3] al-amiru 

fd/a, “the commander said," it would pre¬ 
serve Its original sound, because it begins the 
sentence; but if we invert the order of words, 
We must drop it In pronunciation altogether, 
and only sound the final a of yd/a instead, 
thus: qila V -amfru , “said the commander," 
and the Same would take place if the preced¬ 
ing word terminated in another vowel, as 
vaqulu *1-amint, “says the commander," or 
oi-qauH T-amiri. “ by the word of the com¬ 
mander." Here the Hamsah. would no longer 

be written JL bnt JL. (p*l? jll, etc.), and 

would be called Hamzatu 'UWasl or Ham- 
tatu ' 9 -$ilah, because it joins the two words 
together in closest connection. 

In the article, as it has been stated above, and 
in the word aiman, v oath," the original sound 
of the Hamzatu 7* Wo#/is fathak , a ; It occur* 
besides in a few nouns, in several derivod 
forms of the verb, find in the Imperative of 
the primitivo triliteral Verb, in all of which 
cases H is. sounded with kasrah or i, except 
in the Imperative of those triliteral verbs 
whoso aorist takes zammah or u for the 
vowel of the second radical, where the Ham- 

C *4 

sah is also pronounced with zammab («X*j 

uzlcut, “ be silent"). Bnt the reader must 
always keep in mind that It preserves this 
original pronunciation only at the beginning 
of a sentence: if it is preceded by any other 
word, the final vowel m that preceding word 
takes the place of the Hamzab, and if this 
word terminates in a consonant, the Hamsah 
is generally pronounced, with ». -We say 
goneraUz. because the only exceptions are 
after the preposition q* mm, where it it 
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sounded with a, and after the pronominal 
affixes of the seeond and third person plural, 

pi kum and pM hum , where it takes u . 

We oan pass over more rapidly the other 
signs of this class, which are the Maddah, 
the Tashdid, and the Jazxnah or Sukun. If 
in consequence of any grammatical operation 
an Alif, as prop d| a Hamsah sounded with 
Jhtbah, comes to stand before another such 

Alif, we write \ f pronounced d, instead of 

and the upper horisontal sign is called Mad¬ 
dah or Madd, “ lengthening, “ prolongation. 4 * 
While thus the Maddah is the sign for the 
doubling of an Alif, the Tashdid (— it the 

sign for the doubling of a consonant (+=*bb)- 

If, lastly, a consonant is not to be followed 
by a vowel, the sign or named .Taz- 
mah (cutting off) or Sukun (rest), is placed 
above it, and the consonant is called 
“ quiescent ” (sah'nah), in contradistinction 
from a “moved” consonant (muba*raka^) t 
that is, one sounded with a vowel ( haraJcah , 
motion "). 

Wo have seen that the~Hamzatu ’l-Qat* 
(-1.) is an abbreviated form of the letter 
'Ain (£). In similar manner, the sign for 

the Hamsatu '1-Wafl or Hainzatu 'y-SiUh 
(—) is au abbreviated form of the initial 
« (f) of the word $ilah. The sign for the 

Maddah (—), as written in old manuscripts, 
seems to be a stretched out form for the 
word Madd (j**) itself, and the sign for the 

Tashdid (jzJ) represents the initial a of the 

word Shiddsh, which is the technical term 
for it. The original sign for the Jasmah 
(—) is the cypher or aero, employed to indi¬ 
cate the absence of a vowel sound. A native 
Arab scholar of our days, tho late Naeif al- 
Yazij! of Beyrout, has combined the vowel 
marks as well as tho last-mentioned ortho¬ 
graphical sigua in the words: 

Akhuttu 'l-hijiTa. 

u I write out the Alphabet, 17 

and these words, together with the two 
formulas given on page 682 and 

and tho dot as a diacritical 

•ign, contain the whole system of Arabic 
writing, as it were, in a nut-shell 
However indispensable these various sup¬ 
plementary signs may seem to us for fixing 
the meaning of ah Arabic text, educated 
Arabs themselves look at them in a different 
light. Although the need for them was from 
the first most urgently felt for the purpose 
of securing the correct reading of the Qur’an, 
several of the learned doctors of early Islam 
strongly opposed their introduction into the 
sacred book as a profane Innovation. The 
great Sunni traditionist, Malik ibn Anas (died 
a.il 179), prohibited their use in the copies 
employed at the religious service in the mosque 
(ummahatu 'kmafafaf), and allowed them 
only in the smaller copies, destined for the 


instrnotion of the young in schools. In 
course of time, however, when even the 
office of reading the Qu'ran publidy more 
and more frequently devolved upon persons 
who had not received a special theological 
training, the necessity of carefully marking 
the text with these signs all through went 
on increasing, and became at last p generally 
acknowledged principle. In secular litera¬ 
ture and in epistolary intercourse amongst 
the educated, on the contrary, their nee 
should, according to the competent authori¬ 
ties, be limited to those cases where ambi¬ 
guity is to be apprehended tfom their omis¬ 
sion. If there is 'no danger of miscompre¬ 
hension, we are told by Hfcjf Xhalifah, it la 
preferable to omit them, especially in ad¬ 
dressing persons of consequence and refine¬ 
ment, whom it would be Impolite not to 
suppose endued with a perfect knowledge 
of the written language. Moreojer, to a 
chastened taste, n superabundance of those 
extraneous signs seems to disfigure the 
graceful outline of the Arabio character. 
When a piece of highly elaborate penman¬ 
ship was presented to ‘Abdu Hih ibn Tihir, 
the accomplished governor of Kh urasan under 
the Abbaside Khalifah al-Maknftn, he ex¬ 
claimed, How beautiful this would be ifthere 
were uot so much coriander seed scattered 
over it. 1 * The diacritical points of tU conso¬ 
nants, of coarse, are now always added, for 
they have grown to be considered as inte¬ 
gral elements of the alphabet itself. Their 
absent*, or their aooidental misapplication, 
gave rise, informer times, to numbertess hull 
orous or serious perplexities and mistakes, 
instances of which abound in Muhammadan 
history. Al-Baladort, e.g. t relates that the 
poet al-Farazdaq (died a.h. 110) intercoded 
|>y letter with Tamim, governor of the bom: 
daries of Sind, in order to obtain release 
from military service for the eon of a pool 
woman of the tribe of X*»y. The youth* 
name was Hubaish ( U 1^ B ) ; but as the dim 

ritical points were not markedfn al-Farasdaq’s 
letter, Tamim was at a loss whether to read 
Hubaish or ghunais (^** 44 .), and solved 

the difficulty by sending home all soldiers 
whose names contained the dubious letters. 
A more tragical event is record d by Haji 
Khalifah, tojvhicb wo would fam apply the 
Italian saying: Sh non i wro, e b * trovato. 
The Khalifah al-Mutayrakkil is said to have 
sent an order to one of hi* officials to ascertain 
the number of 2immis in his province, and to 
report the amount Unfortunately, M a drop 
fofi,” a* the Arabio original expresses it, 
upon tho second letter of the word 

(ofot»“ count ”), and the result was, that the 
officious functionary submitted the ill-fated 
Zimmis to a certain painful and degrmdiim 
operation, in consequence of which they afl 
died but two. 

On the other hand, the employment of 
these signs in the Qur'fcn, together with 
several others, to mark its division into 
verses, chapters, sections, and portions of 
sections, to call attention to the pauses that 
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should bo observed in reoiting it, and to indi- 
eateihe number of rule? or inclinations with 
whloh the reeital is to bo accompanied, gare 
occasion for graphical embellishment of 
rations kinds. Brilliantly coloured ink or a 
solution of gold to write with, delicately 
tinted and smoothly prossed pergament or 
paper, frequently overspread with gold or 
direr dust, highly finisned ornamental de- 
signs of that fanciful and elegant description 
which has receired the name of arabesques, 
such ai*e the means which serre to render the 
copies of the Qur’an of the halcyon days of 
Islftm gorgeous and oftentimes artistically 
beautiful. Writing became indeed an art, 
diligently cultivated, and eloquently treated 
upon in prose and Terse by its possessors, to 
wnom it opened aocess to the most exalted 
positions in the State. Amongst the most 
oelebrated calligranhists are mentioned the 
Wasir Muhammad ibn All ibn Muqlab (died 
▲.a* 838), 'All ibn HiUU, stummed al-Beuwfib 
(died a.bl 418), and Abfl ’d-Durr Yiqftt ibn 
Yfiqfit ibn *Abdi *liah ar-R&ml al-Must'asami 
(died A.H. 698), whose father and grand¬ 
father had excelled in the art before him, but 
who, aeoording to tfljl Khallfah. was nerer 
surpassed in it by auy of his successors. 

It was a natural oonsequenoe of the 
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general derelopment of the art of writing, 
that various styles were invented and eul- 
tirated independently of each other, and H 
will now be our task shortly to speak of the 
principal rarieties, trying to describe their 
distinguishing features by help of a few illus¬ 
trations ehoson from Brosnlor’s Coun de 
bnnque Ardbe. Along with the fundamental 
distinction already mentioned, of the Ouflo or 
monumental, and the NaskhI or manuscript 
style, there runs, in the first instance, that of 
the Maghrib-Berber or Western, and Mashriq 
or Eastern style. It must, howerer be re¬ 
marked, that the Western NaskhI stands in 
ctoser connection and has preserved a greater 
resemblance with the Western Guflc, than is 
the case with the Eastern NaskhI in reference 
to the Eastern Gufic, as the reader will 
ecaroely fail to perceive on comparing the 
following specimens. 

The first is the before-mentioned fragment 
of the Qur'an, written in the Guflc manuscript 
style, and provided with the rowel-points 
as invented by Abfi AswacL ad-Dulli (or 
Na$r ibn ‘Afim, see page 682). Like the 
remainder of ‘our specimens, we accompany 
it with a transcript in modern typo, a trans¬ 
literation in Roman obaraoter, and a render¬ 
ing into Eaglish. 


No. 1. 



GOTO MAJrUSCBIFT OHAEACRX. 


*■*; * ^ 

** 4 - 

Wa ma tanaxzalat bi»h{ a$k- 
ahauatmu wo ma 
j fanbagM la-hum wa ma 
(faitatfana). 


«< The 8atans were not sent down with it 
(the Qur’an}: it beseemed them not, 
and they hoi not lAe power, 9 * 

(Sfirah xxvi 210; the words in italios cor¬ 
respond to the word yastaftima, which is not 
contained in the Guflc original.) 

The next two specimens illustrate the Gufic 
style, as it is employed on monuments, and 
more particularly so its Maghrebian develop¬ 
ment. 
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No. 3. 



CUflO HOMDMKNTAI, OHABiCTH. 


%.w * 

No. 2it part of an inscription copied from 
a public building in Tarragona in Spain. It 
reads:— 

All! &U1 uy» Xfrf 

(»^) 4H JIM 

Bi-mi 'tldhi! barokatun mna V/oAi li-'abdi 


**/$ 'r-rabmmi timin' 'l-wu’minlHa 
atafu lldhu (baq&Q-ku). 

u In the name of God f Mar a bleating 
from Qod be upon ‘AbdilUh ‘Abdur- 
rahxnin, Commander of the Faithful; 
may Qod loogthan his life." 


No. 3. 



MAOHRIB MONUMENTAL CtfiKiOISR, 


No. 3, an inscription taken from the Al¬ 
hambra, exhibits a style of monumental 
writing which can scarcely bo called Gufio 
any longer, so much resembles it the Naskhi 
oharaotor. While in the previous specimen 
neither rowel points nor diacritioal signs are 
made use of, here we find them employed in 
the shape, which they assume in manuscripts 
written in that hand. The reader will not 
hare muoh difficulty in tracing the compo¬ 
nent letters by comparison with the follow¬ 
ing transcript and transliteration 

•-***-* jv mg j jUj\ *, 1 , 

Yd wdriia 'l-an^ari Id ‘an kaldlutin turd (a 
jaialin ttuta&iffu V-raioisiya. 

“ ® ^ oa w ho inheritest from the Anfirs, 
end not by way of distant kindred, a 
heirloom of glory that makes every 
summit of fame appear low." 


It will be notieed that the j (/) of the 

word Uutabhiffu is left without the diaerf- 
tacel point whieh distinguishes this letter 
from the letter j (g). This tallies with 

a remark of £&jf &ha!tfah* according to 
whioh the diaoritieal points of these two 
letters may be put or oniitted ad libitum ; and 
we seem therefore justified in concluding 
that the necessity for their distinction was 
latest felt and provided for. Hence arises one 
of the peculiarities whioh at onoe mark the 
difference between the Western and Eastern 
styles of writing, and whioh the reader will 
observe in the qext three specimens, present¬ 
ing instances of the Maghrib manuscript 
character. 

The first (No. 4) is written in a bolder 
hand, and consequently shows mom strik- 
Ingly ths dost relationship with the monu¬ 
mental style of the Western Arabs. 


No. 4. 



typical form of thi kaqhbib manuscript cha eaptbh 
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Vi** LlM 

IJm J&t JL ifil ij+t+b 

Qdlai i Ayiihatu rafiya *Uahu *an-Ad 
fa-JCtu rmMm UUhi $aUa Hlihu 'alai-hi. 

“ 'Ayith&h, may God be gracious to her, 
related: 

I went to the Apoetle of God, may God’s 
blessing be upon him,” Ac. 

On comparing the initial letter of either 
Une, it will be found that the one is I 

(In qalat) 9 the other I (in fa-jCtu)* but In the 

Maghrebian original, the former is marked by 
a dot above, the latter by a dot beneath the 
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character, instead of the snpcrsoribed double 
and single point respectively in - the tran¬ 
script. This is .the distinguishing feature 
between the two styles previously alluded to, 
and It seems to prove that the use of the dia- 
critical points for these two letters is of later 
origin, and dates from a time when tho two 
great divisions of the nation had definitely 
separated and followed each thoir own desti¬ 
nies. Another point to which we draw at¬ 
tention, is the different form of the Tashdld, 
as seen in the Word AUah. Tho Maghrib 
form is JL. instead of JL; and while in the 
Oriental writing the vowel signs are plaoed 
over it, the Western style places the sign for 
the Tashdid and for the vowel frequently 
side by side, as it is done here. 


No. 5. 



GOOD MAGHRIB WIRING. 


IsUJh ^ *1 all! it*>i jvi 

Qfila Ahuqrdtu rahima-ku 'llahu 'l-'umru 
qaflrun wa >-#ind‘a/u (awf/atun 
wa ’l-waqtu ?aiviqun wa f t-t<yribatv j&dtinm 
wa 'l-qaftfu *aiirun. 


Hippocrates, may God have oompasslon 
upon him, said: Idle is short, art is 
Ion,, ■ 

Time Is narrow, experience dangerous, 
judgment difficult. 


No. e.; 



summon maghrib writing. 


lljtb ASB4 im) J M 

4 fU AijA aVIj yA Sj£& 1 

gMJj y. al\ jjA maH (jJ wlj» 

V im\ r 


Alw* At Vjb Ub yy dJV> J^r 

»W\ JW 

W. 

jUM Jn W 
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Inna Abuqra(a lam ya’zon ti-man da?at*ku 
*hakwatv-hu ila *tk-$hurbi bi-'l-laiti 
an yathraba an 

la yathraba Wcinna-bu in ihariba wa noma 
ba*da shurbi-hi fa'innn hu qjwady m n 
an la 

yandma wa galika Wanna * n-nauma yatadi - 
raku qarara -'sh-shurbi wa f SUka anna 
'i-'adatq lam 

tajri bU**h-$hurbi bi-'l-laili fa Hgd tkariba 
fi-ki fq-ld mabdlata anna gilika 7A- 
tkurba yubdigu 

H 'l-hagmifajajatanwa fatidan ka-bdti'l- 
ma'i 7-oancfi igd $uoba f\ qadrin 

fi-ha ta'amun wa huwa yaghl i «e/a *n- 
nari. 

“ Hippocrates neither allows nor forbids a 
man, who has a desire to drink at 
night-time, 

to satisfy his desire. If, however, he 
drinks, and sleeps after drinking, it is 
better 

than Hot to sleep, this being so because 
sleep counteracts, in this oase, the evil 
offset of drinking; 

for it is not oustpmary to drink at night : 
timo, and if one does so, this will of 
nooessity produoe 

Ho 


a disturbance and derangement In the 
digestion, just as if cold water were 
poured into a vessel 
containing food that is being boiled.* 

These two fragments scarcely call forth 
any farther retnark, except that in the last 
both forms of the Taahdm are employed, the 
ordinary form even more frequent^ than the 
Maghrebian; for the latter occurs only twioe, 
in bi-tk-tkurbi, which is the*eoond word in 
the fourth line, and iu asA-sAurba, which Is 
the last word but one in the same line 
Moreover, it will be useful to notioethe pecu¬ 
liar shape which the letters a (d) and S 
(*) take in thcMaghrib character, as in the 
words ajwadm towards the end of the second 
line, and ya'gaa near the beginning of thefirst. 

Dismissing the Maghrib-Berbcr style of 
Arabic writing, with its numerous local varie¬ 
ties, as leas interesting-for the English reader, 
we now turn to the Oriental style, where we 
meet again with a bipartition, via.- into the 
Eastern NaskhV as it is written In Arabia 
itself, Egypt, mid Syria, and the Ta'llq, 
current in Persia, India, and Central Asia. 

No, 7 is a specimen of the Naskhi in the 
more limited tense of the word, the 

style generally employed in mannsovipts, and 
derived from wuijj or nus^qA, “ copy.* 

7. 



NASKHI CHARACTER FROM A GOOD KGTPTIAJf MANUSCRIPT. 


V4l jegJW-W k Jti 

f# &\ fS\ JVl 

li Uli • qj+jSj p&S Uj 

Qdla yd Adomu 'nbC-him bi-qmi?i-hw fa- 
latnmd anba'a-hum bi-anna'i-him qdla 
alam aqul la-kum 

Anni a*lamu ghatba t-samawdft wa 7- 
arqi wa a'lamu mi tabduna 
Vd md kuntum taktumuna. Wa is qulnd 
ti-’l-mala’i-kati *itfudu. * 


“ He said: * 0 Adam, inform them of their 
names/ and when he had informed 
them of their names, He said: 4 Did I 
not say to yon, 

That I know, the hidden things .of the 
heavens mid of tho earth, and know 
what ys bring to light, 

And what ye hide t * And when we said 
to the angels: 4 Bow down* . . * 

(Stoah IL 81,8ft.) 
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Fr*m this ordinary Na»kM several more 
ornate manuscript styles are derived, as the 
lUbihl. Ylqfltl* and Suing. They are die- 
tingtalehed principally by the relative pro¬ 
portion* of - the oharactere; and in the $ulu| 


Na 8. 
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in particular, of which we give a specimen 
under No. 8, the letters are three times the 
sise of the ordinary Nashhf. while the 
RDiAnl and TRcftati show intermediate pro¬ 
portions between the two. 



8ULUS sms. 


0eWy (^et ftoSlj W u uj £ 

Kvmtm nabiyan «va 'l-adtmu bdina 'l-mai 
vo 

“I was a.prophet, when man was yet a 
mixture of water and clay.* 

It will be observed that beneath the * 

(m) of the words (al-adetmu) and U3l 

(til-ma'i), in the Sulug fragment, the letter is 
written a second time in a smaller character, 
and that, moreover, in the word pS%\ it is 

snrmoitnted by the sign JL, which in Mayh- 
Hb writing,'as we hare seen, generally repre¬ 
sents the Taahdid. This is done In the 
abeve^meutloiied -ornate styles, especially 
with these letters which admit of diaoritioal 
potato, Th. e , j, ., ^ ^ k, g, Ac. T» indl- 

oato tkai no non dwerlilMl point lit Intended, 
the sign «L. is placed on the lop of tho 
letter, or to make still surer of preventing 


a mistake, tho lotter itself is repeated in a 
minute ehape at the bottom. Only the letter 
s(A),as distinguished from 5 (0* i«*»n this ease, 

written above the line, because it freofcently 
occurs as abbreviation of ye buwa, '* He," or 

dill Allah, M God,” and i| would therefore bo 

considered irreverential towards the Deity to 
write it ben Oath the other letters. As a fea¬ 
ture common to this division of the Eastern 
Arabic manuscript‘style, we lastly point out 
the inclination of tho characters from tho 
left to tho right, in contradistinction both to 
the Maghrib and writing, where the 

letters are traced perpendicularly, or even 
with, a slight .bend from the right to the 
left. 

Two othor deviations from the pure Na*Uii 
style are the Jarl and Diwtal, officially 
employed In Turkey, and exhibited in the 
spedimon No. 9 s— 


Na 9. 



JAM AND DIWANI 
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The Jari fragment in the upper division 
U a faorimile of the formula which accom¬ 
panies the seal of the Sultin, and runt aa 
follows 

dAi (jjVlW yli- ^\j\ 

Nishani shar\fi ‘dlishan sdmi makdn va 
tuyhra'i yiarra'i jihda ard'i iitani ££d- 
qan nufiia 6i 'l-aun ar-rabbani wd 
faun af-parnaddni hukm'i oldur ki . . . 

" This It the noble, exalted, brilliant sign* 
manual, the world-illuminating and 
adorning cipher of the Khlqin (may it 
be made efficient by the aid of the Lord 


and the proteetion of the Eternal). 
Hit order it that, etc." 

The beauty of this style it considered to 
consist in its being written either diagonally 
from the top to the bottom of the page, or as¬ 
cending eliptically from the bottom to the top. 

The DTwani style, of which the lower 
division gives an example, is used in the 
official correspondence'of the Turkish admi¬ 
nistration, The final letters, and pven words, 
are plaoed on the top of one another, and in 
its more intricate varieties the letters run 
together in a fanciful manner, which renders 
the deoipherment of this writing frequently 
very difficult. 

Finally, we present in No. 10 a specimen 
of the Persian Ts'liq writing:— 


No. 10. 



TA'LIQ OBARAOTBK. 


Hamm ckashmi da ram zi kj}wanandagdn 

Ki namam ba ml: if barand bar zaban . 

11 Such hope 1 cherish that in minstrel's 
lay, 

With right fair fame my name will live 
for aye I w 

(Firdausi.) 

From this style of writing the Shikastah 
is derived, and bears the same relation to it 
which the Diwini bears to Naskhi. While 
in general preserving the peculiar outline 
of the Te'liq, it superposes finals and words, 
and joins letters in a similar way to the 
Diwini, with whioh, however, it contrasts 
favourably by a far more elegant and grace¬ 
ful delineation of the characters. 

It remains now only to add a few words on 
the writing materials which the Arabs, and 
Orientals In general, make use of. From the 
nature of the obaraeter and from the direc¬ 
tion of the writing from the right to the left, 
it will be easily understood that our quill 
and steel pens would answer the purpose 
rather indifferently. The bolder stroke re¬ 
quires a broader nib, and, at the same time, 
the edges of the writing instrument should be 
smooth enough to glide with ease over the 
paper, so as to enable the hand to give that 
fine swing and swell to the curved lines, 
which form one of the ohief beauties of the 
Arablo writing. These conditions are admi¬ 
rably fulfilled by the qalam or reed pen. For 
the same reasons their ink is richer and their 


paper more glossy than those which we employ 
ourselves.. The best ink is said to be made 
of lamp-blaok and vinegar or verjuice, to 
which nd ochre is added, well toaten up and 
mixed with yellow arsenio and oamphor. The 
paper, before being used for writing, is sub¬ 
mitted to the action of the press, or made 
smooth by placing it on a well-levelled board 
of ohestnut wood, and polishing it with an egg 
of crystal of about half a pound's weight. 

We cannot here enter into further particu¬ 
lars on the subjeot. The reader who might 
feel interested in H, will find some ourious de¬ 
tails in a short poem by Abfi 1-Qasan ‘All ibn 
al-$auwib, which De Saoy has published and 
translated in his ChrzsUmuUM is. As mentioned 
before, this calligraphist was one of the 
greatest masters of his art, so much so that 
when he died, A.B. 413 or 433, the following 
lines were written in his praise 

“ Thy loss was felt by the writers of former 
times, and each successive day justi* 
flea their grief. The ink«bottlcs are 
therefore black with sorrow, and the 
pens are rent through affliction." 

Ibn Skallikin, from whom we quote, finds 
these verses vdry fine. Without disparaging 
nis taste, we can happily assure our readers 
that Ibn xl*Bauwlbs verses are finer. With 
regard to the qalam, however, he rather mys« 
tines us on the very point whioh would be 
most interesting, namely, the manner in 
whioh the nib should be out or made. He 
says:— 

“Give your whole attention to the making 
of your nib, for on this, verily, all else 
depends. 
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44 Bat do not flatter yourself that I am 
going to reveal this seeret ; it Is a 
secret which I gpard with a miser's 
jealousy. 

“All that I will tell is, that yoii must 
observe the golden moan between a 
too mnoh ronndod and too mnoh 
pointed form." 

Disappointed as wo are at this oracnlar 
saying, we will oondone him for his niggardly 
retieence on aooonnt of,, his Anal lines, with 
which we win also terminate onr article t— 

“Let .your hand devote its fingers to 
writing only useful things that yon will 
leave behind yon on quitting this abode 
of illusion; 

" For man will find, when the book of his 
actions will be unrolled before him, all 
that he has done during the days of 
his life." 

WUJOD An existence. 

Philosophers say existences are of three 
kinds:— 

Wigilm 7- fPq/Srf, a neeeesary existence— 
Ood. 

MmJdm % WnjHd t a possible existence— 
Creation. 

Mumtan$u 'LWujid, an impossible exis¬ 
tence—an Associate with God 

WUQ0F 0-fy^). 11 Standing.” 

A name given to those ceremonies of the Pil¬ 
grimage which are performed on Mount 
'Arafah. (Burton, Pilgrimage % vol. ii. p. 888.) 

WU^O* (**;). The ablution made 
before saying tne appointed prayers. Those 
which are said to be of divine institution are 
four in number, namely: to wash (1) the face 
from the top of the forehead to the chin, and 
as far as each ear; and (3) the hands and 


arms up to the elbow; (8) to rub (masab) 
with the wot hand a fourth part of the head; 
also (4) the feet to the ankles. The autho¬ 
rity for these actions is the Qurln, 8flrah v. 
8: " 0 Believers t when ye address yourselves 
to prayer,‘wash your hands up to the elbow, 
and wipe your heads, and your feet to the 
ankles. The 8unnls wash the feet: the 
8h!*ahs are apparently more oorreet, for they 
only wipe, or rfcther rub (mmah) them. In 
these ablutions, if the least portion of the 
specified part is left untouched, the whole 
act becomes useless and the prayer which 
follows is vain. 


•. The Suntiah regulations (or those esta¬ 
blished on the example of Muhammad) re¬ 
garding it are fourteen in number. (1) to 
make the intention or nlyaA of wu?u\ tniis: 
11 1 make this wu^u* for the purpose of putting 
away impurity "; (2) to wash the hand up to 
the wrist, but care must be taken not. to put 
tbe hands entirely into the water, until each 
has been rubbed three times with water 
poured on it; (8) to say one of the names of 
Ood at the commencement of the tousv^thus: 
“ In the name of the Great God," or M . Thanks 
be to God n ; (4) to clean the teeth (mitwak ); 
(5) to rinse tne month three times; (6) to 
put water into the nostrils three times; (T) to 
do all the above in proper order; (8) to do 
all without any delay between the various 
acts; (9) each part is to be purified three 
times; (10) the spaoe between the fingers of 
one hand must be rubbed with the wet 
fingers of the other; (11) the beard must be 
combed with the fingers ; (13) the whole head 
must be rubbed once; (18) the ears must 
be washed with the water remaining on the 
Angers after the last operation; (14) to rub 
under and between the toes with tne Uttle 
finger of the left hand, drawing it from the 
little toil of the right foot and between eaeb 
toe in sued’ession. [Ammon, num ( 

WATBU.] 


YADU TiLlH (<M *). "Hand 

of God." The expression occurs in the 
Qur’inr—' 

8<&rah xlviii. 10: " God’s hand is above 
their hands." 

Sttrah v. 69: .** The Jews say, 1 God's hand 
Is fettered." 

The expression is a subject of contro¬ 
versy amongst the Muhammadans. The 
Wahhibis maintain that it is wr o ng to hold 
that it is merely a figurative expression, but 
rather that God doth possess a hand In such 
a manner as it exists, without attempting to 
explain the manner how. On the other hand, 


some maintain that it Is merely a figurative 
expression for God's power. 

YAQB0§ (ifcjdft). An idol men¬ 
tioned in the Qur'fta, Sftrah Ixxi. 38. Pro¬ 
fessor Palmer says it was in the figure of a 
lion. Al-Baif Awl says it was tbe name of a 
hero who lived between the days of Adam 
and Noah, who was afterwards worshipped 
in an idol of the name. 

YA HO “0 He! M that 

Is, '*0 God." An exolematfon often recited 
by faqirs or darveshes in their religions sikrs. 
The third personal pronoun singular, Ad 
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YAUMU ’L-ABHDEA’ 


(huioa)t u He " being a name (or God, iVe. *• He 
who exist!.” [zikjl] 

YAHUD the plural of 

Yakddi. Heb. Jews. The 

word used in the Qur’an (together with Band 
lira'll) for the Jews, [jews, jodaism.] 

TAISYA John the Baptist. 

The *on of Zaebariah, whose birth la men* 
tinned in the Qur'an, Sfcvah xix. 1; iii. 34; 
and who it said in the latter Sarah to hare 
been tent with glad tidings “ to confirm the 
* Word from God (Jesus), a chief end a chaste 
one and a prophet from the righteous" And 
in Bfirah ▼! 86 , hit name oooura with that of 
Zaehariah, Jeans, and Rlias, as one of the 
“ righteous ones.” [joun tub baptist.] 

YA’JOJWA MA7CTJ(^S s^)- 

[000 AKD MAOOO.] 

YALAMLAM ( JU1*). The miqdt 

or stage where the pilgrims from % 1 -Yatnan 
assume the pilgrim's garb at the pilgrimage. 
[HAJJ.j 

YAMAMAH A province 

in the eastern portion of the Hijfcz frequently 
mentioned in the history of Muhammad. 

al-YAMAN The aouih. 

western province of Arabia. It is con¬ 
sidered, the most fertile part of the oountry, 
and ii balled thq garden of Arabia. 

YAMIN (wh). [oath.1 

al-YAQIN ((^All). " The cer¬ 

tainty." ( 1 ) A term which implies belief, 
sure knowledge, and which oocurs in the 
Qur’an to express the hour of death. 

&Ormh lxxfv. 48-48: “They shall say, ‘We 
were not of those who prayed, we did not feed 
the poor; but we did plnnge into discussion 
with those who plunged, and we called the 
Judgment Dev a lie until the certainty did 
come upon us. 

Sarah *v. 99: “Servo the Lord until (As 
certainty come upon thee." 

Muslims say there are three degreea of 
spiritual knowledge:— 

1 . *limu *l~Yd<fh 1 jtla), that which 

a man apprehonda with hia intellectual 
faculties. 

% 'Ainu 7- Yqqin \J\ 0 *n),Uiat which 
he sees with the eye. 

8 . Haqqu'l- Yoqbi ^), that which 

he fully embraces with the heart; the highest 
form of spiritual knowledge, especially of the 
Unity of God. 

YAQTIN Hob. 

The go«*rd tree under which Jonah sneHered 
after ke escaped from the belly of the fish. 


Sdrah uxviL 146, 146: “ We oast him on a 
barren shore: and he was sick: and we 
to grow over him 0 pound free." 


YA'QUB [jaoob.J 

YA SIN ((£*• \|). The two Arabic 
letters <j and y* corresponding to 

thq Kn g liah y and «. The title of the xxxvxth 
SOrah of the Qur'ia, whioh begins with these 
two letters, the mystic import of whioh is 
said to he unknown. Al-BatfiwI says per¬ 
haps they mean Yd Itudn/ Q), “O 

Man I * Husain suggests that they mean Yd 
Saiyid / (^ 1 |), “O Saiyid!" whilst the 
Jalilin think the meaning ie knpwn alone to 
God. Muhammad said this chapter was the 
QflUm 7-Qur'an, tt the heart ot thO Qnr’ta," 
and it is oonseouently held in high tatiina- 
tioa It is usually read to dying persona. 

Yd Sin is a title given to Mohammad with 
: the belief that he ie referred to as “ 0 Saiyid," 
in the first verse of the SOrah referred to. 


YA§RIB The ancient 

name .of aLMadinan, mentioned ones in the 
Qur'an, vis. Sfirah' xxxiiL 18. According to 
the traditioniat, the Prophet changed the 
name from Yajrib to Madmatu *n-NabJ, “ the 
City of the Prophet," because Yayrib if as a 
name of shame and reproaoh. ’A 

Bihar , vol iii p. 499.) 


YASttB Lit. u A prince 

or chief." The King of the Bees. A title 
given to ‘AIL (Majma*u *1-Bihar, vuL liL 
p. 602.) A name of one at Muhammad's 
horses. (Richardson's Dictionary.) 

YATHBIB. [tabbib.] 

YATIM (/***). [orphan.] 

YAUM (fMt)\ A day of twenty- 

four hours; pL atuim. In contradiction to 
tail tea nahdr , “ night and day." 

The seven days ot the week are known 
as:— 

Yaumu first day, Sunday. 

Yaumu T-ifjms a, second day, Monday. 
Yaumu 7-| aldtfi, third day, Tuesday. 
Yaumu 7-ar6o*«', fourth day, Wednesday. 
Yaumu 74|mnic, fifth day, Thursday. 
Yaumu 'l-jum'ah, day of * Assembly, Friday. 
Yaumu Sabbath day, Satuxday. 

YAUMU ’D-DIN ft). " Day 

of Judgment." 

Sarah-1.: “ The King of the Day qf Judy- 

SOrah Ixxxiii. 17; “ What ahull make thee 
know what the Day o/Judyment ie? " 

al- YAUMU ’L-AKSIR G*IU«n). 

“ The Last Day." A name given in the Qur’an 
j to the Day ot J adgmSnt. 


YAUMU ’L-'ASHUBA’ fo-t 
JifWIt). The tenth day of the month 
01 Mnharram. [‘ashuxa’.] 
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YATJMU 'L-FA$L (J-*M .,*)• 

11 Dayof Severing.” The Day ol Judgment. 
Sftrhh lxxviL 18, 14: u For the Dev of 
Severing! end who shell teach thee what the 
Day of Severing is f " 

YAUMU •I^FlTBr ( &). 44 The 

Day of breaking the fast” [‘fmj. 

YAUMU ’L-HARl* (JUJt ,*). 

“ The day of the stony country "mentioned 
in the Traditions. (MiMatu 'l-Ma$aKt, book 
xxi*. oh. Ijl) The day oh whioh Yarid sent 
an army to xl-Madlnah and laid it in ruins. 
(See Ookley** Sarooms, p. 425.) 

YAUMU 'L-flASHB (yAaJrt &) 

“ Day of Assembly.". The Day of Judgment 

YAUMU 'L-yiSAB (^Ult /a). 

“Day of Rookoning." The Day of Judg¬ 
ment. Sflrah si. 28: “And Moses said, 
Yerily, I will take refuge fh my Lord and 
your Lord from overy one. who is big with 
pride, and believes not on the Daw of Hechm- 

fhft* * 

YAUMU 'L-INQUA* («VU« r y). 

14 The-Day of Cessation.” The day on whieh 
anything terminates. In law, the last day on 
whieh anyone who has become possessed of 
property illegally may restore it, or make 
compensation to the owner. 

YAUMU ’L-JAM 1 **). 

“Dat of Gathering.” Tho Day of Judgment. 
Sarah bdv. 9: f* On the day when He shall 
gather you to the Day Of Gathering.” 

YAUMU 'L-gOTLUD (M r a). 

"Day of Eternity." Bftrah L Mi “Enter 
lnte lt inpeaoet thii la the Day of Eternity.” 

YAUMU •L-KEUBCJ (m^\ **). 

44 The Day of Hindus." The Day of Judg- 
mast; SOrah L 41: “The day whed they 
•hall hear the shout in truth \ that is, the 
Day ,of Coming Forth." 

YAUMU %-QAKR (/M *#). 

“ The Day of Raet.” The day after the saeri- 
fiee at the Qajj, when the pilgrims rest. 

YAUMU *L - QIYlMAH fa 

,f, l>ay of Biding tq>. M Tie 

Day of Resurrection." [mmsunnsorcoii.l 

YAUMU ’L-WA 4 lD (AefiJl «. i). 

44 The,Day pf Threatening*.” The Day of 
Judgment.. Shrek 1 19: “And the trumpet 
•halt be blown I-rthat is the threatened 
day." 

YAUMUN MA'LOMUN (rfm* f +). 

“A Known Day," fa known.to God. Tbe 
Dayof Judgment. SOrah Ivi. 50 1 “Gathered 
shall they surely be for tho tryst of a known 
Oay/ 

YATJMU 1T.NAU& ( **). 

44 Day of Saorifloe." A term used for the 

Feast of Saoridot. psov.'b-AtXAj 


YAUMU *S-SABU‘ rj »). 

The 44 Day of S*bu 4 ," mentioned m the follow¬ 
ing tradition (Mishhitu V-Masdbib, book xxi v» 
eh. 16) 

“ AbO Hurairab save, 4 Whilst a man wss 
with his goats, behold a wolf came in amongst 
them, and took a goat s and the man released 
it. And the wolf said to the man, 41 Who 
is to guard these goats on the dag of Sab#, 
when there will be no shepherd ]but me." 
And the people said, u The wolf epeake." 
And the Prophet said, 44 1 believe that the 
wolf did speak." Abfl Bakr and 4 Umar litso 
said so.*" 

*Abdu *l-$aqq says there is a difference 
of opinion as to what the Day of SabuMs, 
either it is a day of insurrection, or a fee* 
tlyal amongst the anoieut Arabs, when the 
flocks were left to themselves. 

YAUMU *T - TAQBiJBUN U* 
(*tUd\). 44 Day of Mutual Deceit/* 

The Day of Judgment. Sflrah lxiv. 9: 44 Oh 
that day when he shall gather you to the Day of 
Gathering, that is the Day of Mutual Deceit.” 

Al-BaifIwl say*: 44 Both the righteous and 
the wicked will disappoint each other by re¬ 
versing their positions, -the wicked being 
punished,, while the righteous are in bills." 

YAUMU ’T-TALAQ (jfeit 

“Day of Meeting.” The Day of Judgment 
Sflrah xl. 15: •* He throws the-.Spirit by his 
bidding upon whom He wiU of Hie servants, 
to give warning of the Day of Meeting. 9 * 

YAUMU ’T-TANAD (jUdt 

14 A Day of Mutual Outcry." A name gwftfl 
to tho Day of Judgment in the Qur’in. Sflrah 
xl 84: 44 0 my people 1 verily I fear for you 
the dag of drying out to one amother.* 9 


YA'tTQ Aa idol mentioned 

in tho Qflr*in, Sflrah lxxi, 28. Profeesdr 
Prime* says it was in tho figure of a horse. 
ALBaifiwf says it is the name of a certain 
hero who lived between the days of Adam 
and Koah, end was afterwards worshipped In 
aa idol of the name. 

YAWNING. Arabic Uig&wvb 

From the traditions it 
appears yawning is regarded as an evil; for 
Abfl Hufairah relates that Muhammad said, 
44 God loves sneering and hates yawning. As 
for yawning; H Is of the devil. Therefore, If 
any of you yawn, lei him suppress it as much 
as possible. If he cannot stop it, let him put 
the bask of his left hand upon his mouth \ for, 
verily, when anyone yawns and opens his 
mouthr tho devil laughs." (MuAJkat, book 
xxii. oh. vl) 

YAZlD. The ion of Ma'i- 

wiyah. The seoond Kfcallfah of the house of 
Umaiyah (Ornmiyah), who reigned from a.d. 
679 .to 1 . 1 . 688 (a Jit 60—64). He is oelebrated 
in Muslim history as the opponent of al- 
Qusain. (Soo Oakley's Hitt* Saracen*, p. 
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YEAR. Arabic $anah (Au.), pi, 
$anun t $anawat ; ‘am (*Vn), pi. a'w&m ; 
haul (J^)> pi* ahw&li' Persian sal 
(JV~), pi. sdlha. 

The ancient Arabian year is supposed to 
hare consisted of twelve lunar months, as 
now observed by the Mnhammadaps; but 
abont the year jld. 412, the Arabians intro- 
dnoed a system of intercalation, whoroby one 
month was intercalated into every three 

f sars. (See .M. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 242). 

his system of intercalation existed in the 
time of Mohammad; but it is related that, at 
the farewell pilgrimage, the Prophet recited 
the khntbah on the Day of Sacrifice, and 
said: 11 A year is twelve months only, as at 
the time of the creation,” and thus again in¬ 
troduced the lunar year. (See Mishkat , book 
xi. ch. xl) The Muhammadan year, there¬ 
fore, consists of twelve lunar months, withont 
any intercalation to make it correspond with 
the course of the sun, and amounts very 
nearly to 864 days and 9 hours. Hence tho 
Muhammadan New Year’s Day, /You /fas, 
will happen every year about eleven days 
earlier than in the preceding year. 

There also existed amongst the Arabians a 
system of commutation whoroby the Mu^or- 
rum, the last of the throo continuous saored 
months [ months ], became seoular, and Ifafar 
saored. Some traditions say that the power 
also existed of commuting the isolated saored 
month JRqjab , for the one suoceeding it, 
Shtfban, When this was done, it became 
lawful to war in the saored months of Mu- 
hanram and Bajaband Safer and Sha'bln 
acquired the sacredness of tho months for 
wluoh they had been substituted. It is with 
reference to this custom that Muhammad 
says in the Qur’an (SQrah ix. 8G, 87):— 

“ Verily, twelve months is the number of 
months with God, according to God’s Book, 
ever since the day when He oreated the 
Heavens and the Earth; of these, four are 
saored:. this is the right usage. Therefore, 
wrong not yourselves therein, and attack 
those who join gods with God, one and all, as 
they attack you one and all; and know that 
God is with those who fear Him. To carry over 
a sacred month to another is only an inorease 
of unbelief. They who do not believe are led 
in error tyy it. They allow it one year and 
forbid it another, that they may make good 
the number of mouths which God hath bel¬ 
lowed, and they allow that whioh God hath 
prohibited." 

This system of commutation is said to have 
been introduced by Qufaiy, who wished, by 
abridging the long three months' cessation of 
hostilities, to humour the warlike Arabs, as 
well as to obtain the power of making a 
sacred month seoular when it might host 
suit his purpose; but Sir William Muir is in¬ 
clined to think that this system of commuta¬ 


tion was an ancient one, and merely restored by 
Qufaiv. (Muir’s Mahomet, vol. i p. ccviii) 

Both in India and in Egypt, in the present 
day, the Muhammadans use the lunar year 
for their religious observances and the ordi¬ 
nary affairs of life; but for the purposes of 
agriculture and other calculations, for which 
the lunar year is inconvenient, they employ 
the Julian calendar. 

To find the number of solar years elapsed 
tines any given Muhammadan date, subtract 
the given year of the Hijrah from the cur¬ 
rent year of the Hijrah, and from the re¬ 
mainder deduct three per cent; the remainder 
will be the number of solar years whioh have 
elapsed. Thus, suppose we see a manuscript 
written a.n. 681, and wish to know its real 
age in Christian or solar years, we subtract, 
in the first place, the number 681 from the 
current year of the Hijrah, say 1266, and 
there remains 676; from this last we deduet 
three per cent, or 17, and there remains 668, 
which at that period is the real age of the 
manuscript in solar years. 

If the object, however, be to find the pre¬ 
cise Christian date corresponding to any 
given year of the Hijrah, apply the following 
ruleFrom the given number of Musslmin 

m deduct three per oent, and to the re¬ 
ar add tho number 691*64 { the sum is 
the period of the Christian era at whioh the 
given current Musslmin year ends. Vor 
example: from a.h. 942, deduct three per 
cent., oi 28*96, and the remainder Is 918*74. 
To this last add 621*54, and the sum is 
1686*28, whioh shows that A.H. 942 coded.in 
the spring of a.n. 158G. This simple rule Is 
founded on the fact that 160 lunar years are 
very nearly equal to 97 solar years, there 
being only eight days of excess in the former 
period; hence to the result found, as just 
stated, it will be requisite to add 8 days, as a 
correction for every century. 

The following is a more accurate rule. 
Express the Muhammadan date in yean and 
decimals of a year; multiply by *970826; to 
the product add 621*64, and the sum will be 
the precise period of the Christian era. (Dr. 
'Forbes.) 

If it is desired to find the year of the Hij¬ 
rah which, comes in in a given year of the 
Christian era; it is sufficient to subtract 62i 
from the year given, and to multiply the 
remainder by 10,867. (Murray.) 

YCHANNl (W*). The Arabic 

Christian name for John the Baptist, and 
John the Apostle, the corresponding Muslim 
namo being Yabya. [yxhyjL] 

Y0NUS (tr-ty). [johah.] 

YOSHA.* [joshua.] 

YttSUF [josbph.] 
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ZABH (e^)* Hel>. pQt *ehak&. 

• v 

Arabio lexieographers define the word to 
mean the act of cutting the throat. In the 
language of the law, it denotes the act of 
slaying an animal agreeably to the prescribed 
forms, without which its flesh is not lawful 
for the food of man. See Qur’ftn, SArah ii. 
IG7,168:— 

Bat of the good things wherewith we 
bare provided yon, and ytVe thanks unto 
God , if ye are His worshippers. He has only 
forbidden for yon that which is dead, and 
blood, and flesh of swine, and whatsoever has 
been consecrated to other than God j but he 
who is forced, neither revolting nor trans¬ 
gressing, it is no sin for him: for verily God 
is forgiving and morcifnL” 

The injunctions in the Traditions are more 
explicit \Mishkkt 9 book xviii. oh. I.), for 
example : Abfl Tufail relates that 'AH was 
onee asked,." Has the Prophet ever told von 
anything with regard to religion which he has 
not told others } " And' All replied," Nothing, 
unless if be that whloh I have in the scab¬ 
bard of my sword." Then 'All brought 
out of his scabbard a piece of paper, >nd 
thereon was written: “ May God curse those 
who slay without repeating the name of God, 
in the sanfe manner as the polytheists did in 
the names of their idols; ntay God ouree those 
who remove their neighbours’ lXndmarks; 
may God onrse those who curse their fathers ; 
may God curse those who harbour innovators 
in matters of religion.” 

According to. Sunni law, saAA is of two 
kinds: (1) ifeMymi, of choice; and (2) itfi- 
riri , of necessity. 

The first is effected by cutting the throat 
above the breast and reoiting the words 
AUihu abfar, " God is most great"; and the 
seoond by roeiting these words npon shooting 
an arrow or discharging a gun. 

The latter aot, however, is merely a sub¬ 
stitute for the former, And accordingly it not 
of any account unless the former be imprac¬ 
ticable ; for the proper coAA is held to be by 
the shedding of blood; and the former method 
is most effectual for this purpose. 

It is absolutely neoessarv that the person 
who slays the animal should be a Muslim or 
a kitibl (t.6. a Jew or a Christian), and that 
he should do it in the name of God alone; 
it signifies not whether the person be a man 
or a woman, or an infant, or an idiot, or an- 
unciroumoised person. 

An animal slain by a Magian is unlawful, 
as alio that slain, by an idolater or a poly¬ 
theist. Z*d>b performed by an apostate from the 
Mtulim faith (who is worthy of death) is also 
unlawful! but, according to Abfl Hdnlfah, if 
a Jow or a Christian become an apostate from 


his own creed, his g abb i* lawful, for the Mus¬ 
lim law still regards him ; with respect to fabb, 
in the same light as formerly. 

If the slayer wilfully omit the invocation, 
“ In the name of the- most great God," the 
flesh of the animal is unlawful j but if he omit 
the invocation through forgetfulness; it U 
lawful, although there is some difference ef 
opinion on this subject amongst the Sunni 
doctors. Ash-Shifi'i is of opinion that the 
animal is lawful in either Qase, but the Imim 
Malik maintains that it is unlawful in both. 

Abfl Tflsuf and all the panafl doctors have 
declared, that an animil slain under a wilful 
omission of the invocation is ntterly unlaw¬ 
ful, and that the magistrate must forbid the 
sale of meat so killed. 

It ie a condition of tabk that the 

Invocation be pronounced over tne animal at 
the timo of slaving K; but In the case of %obh 
ixfirari (t.e» when a person slays an animal 
in hunting), the condition Is that the invoca¬ 
tion be pronounood at the time of letting 
loose the hound Or hawk, or of shooting the 
arrow or gun, or. ousting the spear. 

It is a condition of tahb that nothing but 
the invocation Bismt 9 l/ahi Allahi okbar , * In 
the name of God, God the most great," should 
be said. That is, no prayer or Other matter 
must be mentioned. 

Tho plaoo for slaying is betwixt the throat 
and the head of the breast-bone (Arabio 
labbah) 9 and the vessels it is. requisite to eut • 
are four, aUhulqum ," the wind-pipe," al-mar?, 
M the gullet," and al-waridan t or al-wadajan, 
“ the two jugular veins.” 

Ash-Shfifi'i holds that if a man slay an 
animal with a nail or horn or teeth', the Aceh 
is unlawful, but this is not tho opinion of 
other. doctors. (See Durm 'l-Mufsktar and 
Hid&jfdk % in loco .) 

az-ZABANITAH Lit. 

''Guards.” The angels in charge. of hell, of 
whom M&lik is said to be the*chief. SCtrab 
xcvL 17,18: "So let him call his council: 
we will call the gmtdt of hell ( ax-Zahi• 
nijah )." 

ZABlHAH Lit. “ Out or 

divldod lengthways." Heb. *ebaj&. An 

animal slaughtered according to the law; a 
sacrifice, [lawful rooD, sacmticm.] 

. ZABlB (prfj). A name for Moiipt 

Steal. Al-Baisiwf iaye it is the mountain 
on which tfie Lord conversed .with Motes, 
[mat, tub.] 

ZABT (M). “ Occupation, aei- 

snre." In Muhammadan law it means attach¬ 
ment, distraint, or sequestration; taking. 

88 
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Unda under the management of Government 

offioera. 

% 

ZABOR pi. tvbur. Also 

zubur, p], of zibr . From the Heb. rra 

zimrak , “ a psalm or chant** (Paa. ixxxJ. 2, 
xoriiL 5). The title given to the Psalms of 
David in the Qur’ftn, where it ocoors only 
three times. 

Sfiratu *n-Nia4’ (iv.) 161: 44 And to David 
we gave Psalm (zaburau).” 

Sfirstu ’l-Miriaj (xvii) 57: 44 And Psalms 
(zaburan) we gave to Davicl” 

Sttratu l-Amblyk’ (xxi.) 105: 44 And now, 
since the exhortation (tikr) was given, have 
we written in the Psalms (f% ' z-zaburi ) that 
my Servants the righteous shall inherit the 
earth.” 

Both Sale and Hodwell take this last to be 
a quotation from Psa. xxxvil 29 (it appears 
to be the only direct quotation from either 
the Old or New Testament in the whole of 
the Qur’in), and they have both translated the 
Arabio iter, “the law,” meaning, of course, 
the Taurdt. Amongst Muslim commentators, 
there is considerable difference of opinion as 
to what is meant in this verse by zibr and 
zabur 

The commentator al-Baisiwi says there 
are three views. Said ibn Jubair and Mu* 
jaiyid explained the word zabur to .mean all 
inspired hooks, and that by tiler was meant 
the Preserved Tablet (al-Laubu H-dlabfut). 
Ibn 4 Abbds and af-Za^ik said by zabur was 
meant the Taurftt, and by zikr those bocks 
which oame after. And Sha 4 bf said the tabor 
was the Book of David, and the fifcrthat of 
Moses. 

Al-Baghawi and al- Jal&lan decide in favour 
of the first interpretation, Husain decides in 
favour of the third, whilst al-Baif&wi leavos 
It an open question. 

Jslalu ’d-din af -$uyQ(i gives the word zabur 
as one of the fifty-five titles of the Qur’in. 

ZACHARIAS. Arabio Zahariyd* 

|>AKJLBITA\] 

BA.fi E (jab)). LiU 44 Drawing 
back the breath because of distress; groan* 
ing.” In the Qur'an, for the groans of hell 
Sftrah xi. 108: 44 In the Fire, there shall 
they groan.” 

ZAPIRlNlYAH A 

sect of Muslims, who say the Qur’in is a 
created thing, the orthodox sohool maintain¬ 
ing that the Word of God is uncreated. 
(Kitdbu ’f-2Vr5/5< f in loco.) 

2AIJF Lit. 44 A swarming 

multitude.” An army; a military force ar¬ 
rayed for battle.’ 

Qariin, Surah viii. 15: 44 0 ye who believe I 
when ye meet the marshalled hosts of the un¬ 
believers, turn not your backs to them.” 
Hence, battle, eombat. 

ZAHID 

continent.” An asoetio person. 
iiwsAl, Persian, 44 a dissembler, a hypocrite.” 


ZAINAB 

ZAHIR (y*Vh). 44 Outward, exte¬ 
rior, manifest.” A word much used in Mus¬ 
lim theology to express that which is mani¬ 
fest, as distinguished from 5ifia, 44 interior,” 
or £|a/"i, 44 that wfaioh is hidden.” 

Az-gAHIR(ytthN). 44 The Evident.** 

One of the ninety-nine attributes of God. 

Qur’in, Siirah lviif. 8: 44 He is the First 
and the Last, the Evident and the Hidden.” 

ZlHIEU ’LMAZHA.B (ykU 

sr^Ufl). An expression used by 
Hanafi Muslims for those theological ques¬ 
tion# which arc decided in tho four woll- 
known Sunni books: al-Mabsut, al-Jami l u 7- 
Kabvr , al-Jdmi‘u ’s-SagMtr, as-Sairu V-Kobir. 

ZiHIBU ’IrMUMKINAT (ysVk 

An expression used by 
theologians for the proofs of God’s exiateore, 
power, and attributes, as exhibited in nature. 

ZAID IBN al*HARI§ 

.A ), Muhammad’s freedmsn and 
adopted son. Mohammad having seen and 
admired Zaid’s wife Zainab, her husband 
divorced her. The relations of the ancient 
Arabs to their adopted obildren were very 
strict, and Muhammad's marriage with the 
divoroed wife of his adopted son occasioned 
much soandel amongst his contemporaries. 
A revelation was consequently produoed 
which revoked the inconvenient restrictions. 

Siirah xxxiii. 37: “And when Zaid had 
settled the necessary matter of her divoroe, 
we did wed her to thee, that it might not be 
a crime in the faithful to marry the wives of 
their adopted sons, when they have settled the 
necessary affair concerning them." 

Zaid was slain at the battle of Mfttah, as 
he carried the standard of Ialim, a.u. &. 

ZAIDlYAH A Slri'&h 

sect. Those who followed Zaid the son of 
4 AU ibn ul-Husain instead of the other son 
Ja 4 far as-$ftdiq. [shTaji.] 

ZAIQB (£-y). Lit. 44 Turned 

>ide” (from the Truth). It occurs in the 
nrln, bOrah lit 5, 6: 44 In whoso hearts Is 
ity. ... 0 Loivl, pervert not onr 


Lit. 44 Abstinent; 

An asoetio person. Zdhid-i- 


aside 
Qur’in 
perversity 
hearts.” 

ZAINAB fsr**tj). The daughter of 
H^nsaimah and the widow of 4 Ubaid, Mu¬ 
hammad'S cousin, who was slain at Badr. 
She married Muhammad in the third year of 
the HQrah. Zainab was renowned for her 
kindnees to the poor, and was oalled Ummm 
l-tiasdkm, 44 the mother of the poor," from 
her care of destitute converts. *: She and 
Khsdijah were the only wives of the Prophot 
who died before him. 

ZAINAB (s-^4)). The daughter 

of Jahsh end the divorced wife of Muham¬ 
mad’s adopted sou Zaid. Bring the wifo of 
an adopted son, she was unlawful, to the 
Prophet, bnt a pretended revelation (see 
Qnriftn, S0rah xxxiii 87) settled the dif¬ 
ficulty, and Muhammad married her. [mu- 
lunxAii.] v 
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ZAINAB BINT MUHAMMAD 

ZAENAB BINT MUHAMMAD 
«xu| wu*}). The daughter of 
Muhammad by Jthadijali. Sb« married Abfl 
*l-'As. The story of the conversion of Abu 
'l-'As, through the devotion of his wife, is 
told by Muir (vot iv. p. 7). She died 
AH. 61. 

ZA’IR A pilgrim to 

Muhammad's grave at al-Madinab, as distin¬ 
guished from a &ijt, or pilgrim to Makkah. 
According to Burton, ZAirs are ordered to 
visit the tomb perfumed and iu their best 
clothes. The person who conducts the xffir 
to the sacred spot, is called a musatoaoir, who 
on the oecasion of Captain Burton's visit re¬ 
cited the following prayer: — 

" In the name of Allah and in the Faith of 
Allah's Prophet! 0 Lord, cause me to enter 
the entering of truth, and cause me to issue 
forth the issuing of Trath, and pormit me to 
draw near to Thee and make me a King vic¬ 
torious ! " (is. over the world, the flesh, and 
the deviH. Then follow blessings on the Pro¬ 
phet, and afterwards: " 0 Allah I open to me 
the doors of Thy mercy, and grant me en¬ 
trance into it, and protect me from the stoned 
devil I H (Burton's El-Mtdinah and Afeccah, 
vol. ii. p. 296.) 

ZAKARIYA’ (*V))- Zacharias. 

The father of John Baptist; the 'husband of 
Hannah's sister, and the uncle of the Virgin 
Mary. Mentioned four times in the Qurln:— 

Sirah ill 82: **80 with goodly accep¬ 
tance did her Lord accept her, with goodly 
growth did He make her grow, and ZakariyA' 
reared her. 80 oft as Zahariy*' went in to 
Mary at the sanctuary, he found her supplied 
with food. • Oh Mary!' said he, whence 
hast thou this 7' She said, 1 It Is from God; 
verily God supplieth whom He will without 
reckoning! ’ There did Zahariy A' call upon 
his Lord ; * 0 my Lord I* said he, ' vouchsafe 
me from Thyself good descendants; Thou 
verily art the hearer of prayer.' Then did 
the angels call to him, as he stood praying in 
the sanctuary: * God announced John (Yaljyi) 
to thee, who shall be a verifier of tne-Word 
from God, and a great one, chaste, and a' pro¬ 
phet, of the number of the just.* He said, 
' 0 my Lord 1 how shall I have a son now 
that pld age has come upon me and my wife 
Is barren ?' He said: * Thus will God do his 
pleasure.' He said, * Lord I give mg a token.' 
He said, '.Thy token is, that not for three 
days shall thou speak to man but by signs. 
But remember thy Lord. often, and praise 
Him at even and at morn.’* 

Sttrah vi. 85:" And Zakarlyi', John, Jesus, 
and Elias: all were Just persons." 

SOrah xix. 1-12: " A recital of thy Lord's 
mart? to Hli servant ZakariyA', when he 
called upon his Lord with secret calling. He 
•aid: '</ Lord, verily my bones are weak 
and the hofur hairs glisten on my head, and 
never, Lord, have I prayed to Thee with ill 
sUcoess. But now I have fear for my kin¬ 
dred aftetr me; and my wife is barren: Give 
me, then, a eucoeeeer m Thy special gift and 
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an heir of tho family of Jacob: and make 
him, Lord, well-pleasing to Thee.' ' 0 Zaka¬ 
riyA, verily We announco to Tboe a son,— 
his name YaljyA (John): that name We have 
given to none before him.' Ho said : 1 0 my 
Lord I how when my wife is barren shall I 
have a son, and when I ha to now roachod 
old age, failing in my powers?' He said: 
' So shall it bo. Tby Lord hath said, Easy 
is this to Mo, for I created thee aforetime 
when thon wast nothing.' He said: ' Vouch¬ 
safe me, 0 my Lord 1 a sign.' He said : 1 Thy 
sign shall- be that for three nights, though 
sound in health, thou speakest not to man.' 
And ho came forth from the sanctuary to his 
people, and made signs to them as though 
he would say, ' Praise God at morn and 


even. 

Sit rah xxi. 89: " And Zakariya'j when he 
callod upon his Lord saying, “ 0 my Lord 
leave me not childless: but thoro is no 
better heir than Thyself. So We heard him 
and gave him YaljyA (John), and We made 
his wife fit for child-bearing. 

ZAKAT (*/))• In its primitive 

sense the word takat means purification , 
whence it is also used to oxpress a portion of 
property bestowed in alms, as a sanctification 
of too remainder to the proprietor. It is an 
institution of Islim and founded upon an ex- 

? ress command iu the Qur'an (vide Sfirah ii. 
7), being one of the five foundations of 
practical religion. 

It is a religious duty incumbent upon aUy 
person who is free, sane, adult, and a Muslim, 
provided he be possessed In full property of 
■ueh estate or effeota as are termed in the 
language of the law niam 6 , and that he has 
been in possession Of the ssmo for the spaoe 
of ono oomplete year. The m$ab t or fixed 
amount Of property upon which xakat is due, 
varies with reference to the different kinds of 
property in possession, as will be seen in the 
present article. 

The one complete year in whieh the pro¬ 
perty is held in possession is termed Mum 7- 
Zakfit is not incumbent upon a man 
Against whom there are debts equal to or 
exceeding the amount of his whole property, 
nor is it due. upon the necessaries of life, 
such as dwelling-houses, or articles of cloth¬ 
ing, or household furniture, or cattle kept 
for immediate use, or slaves employed as 
actual servants, or armour and weapons de¬ 
signed for present' use, or hpon books of 
soience and theology ueod by scholars, or 
upon tbols used by craftsmen. 

- (1) The sakAt of camti». Zaklt is not 
due upon less than five oamels, and upon five 
camels H is one goat or sheep, provided they 
subsist upon pasture throughout the year, 
because xakat is only due upon such camels as 
live bn pasture, and not upon those whieh are 
fed in toe home with forage. One goat is dne 
upon any number of oamels from five to nine; 
two goats for any number of camels from ten 
to fourteen; three goats for any number from 
twenty to twenty-four. Upon any number of 
camels from twenty-five to thirty-five tho 
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sakAt is 8 bint mikhdz, or * yearliug femtio 
camel; from thirty-six to forty-five, a bint 
tabun , or a two-year-old female camol; from 
forty-six to sixty, a hiqqah, or a three- 
year-old. femalo camel; from sixty-one to 
seventy-fire, a jai*ah, or four-year-old female 
camel; from seventy-five to ninety, two 
camels* femalo two-year-old colts; and from 
ninety-one to one hundred and twenty, two 
camels’ female three-year-old colts. When 
the number of camels exooods one hundred 
and twenty, the sakat is calculated by the 
aforesaid rule. 

(2) The sakit of bulls, cows ; and buffaloes. 
No sakat is due upon fewer than thirty cattle, 
and upon thirty cattle which feed on pasture 
for the greater part of the year, there is due at 
the end of the year a tabVah , or a one-year- 
old calf; and upon forty is due a musim , or a 
ealf of two years old; and where the number 
exooeds forty, the sakit is to be calculated 
according to this rule. For example, upon 
sixty,, the sakat is two yearling calvos; upon 
seventy, ohe tabi'ah and one musim ; upon 
eighty, two musvns ; upon ninety, three 
tadiw; upon one hundred, two tabVahs and 
one nttfttsi; and thus upon every ten head of 
cattle a musim and a (abi l ah alternately. 
Thus upon one hundred and ten kine,* the 
sakat Is two mustms and one tabi'ah ; and 
upon one hundred and twenty, four tabVahs. 
Tae usual method, however, of oalonlating 
tho sakit upon large herds of oattlo is by 
dividing them into thirties and forties, impos¬ 
ing upon every thirty -one tabi'ah, or npon 
every forty one musim. 

(8) Zakat upon sheep and goats. No sakat 
is due upon less than forty, which have fed 
the groater part of tho year upon pasture, 
upon which is due one goat, until the num¬ 
ber reaohes one hundred An< j twenty; for one 
hundred and twenty-ono to two hundred, It is 
two goats or sheep; and above this, one for 
every hundred. The same rules apply to both 
•beep and goats, because in the Traditions 
tho original word ghanam applies to both 
species. 

(4) Zskit upon horses. When horses and 
mares are kopt indiscriminately together, feed¬ 
ing for the groater part of the year on pas- 
tnro, it is tho option of the proprietor to give 
a zakat of one dinar per head for the whole, 
or to approciato the whole, and give five per 
cent, upon the total value. No sakit what¬ 
ever la due upon drovea of horses consisting 
entirely of males, or entirely of mares. There 
in no sakit due upon horses or mules, 
they are Articles of merchandise, nor is it due 
upon war horses, or upon beasts of burden, 
or upon cattle kept for drawing ploughs and 
so forth. 

(6) Zakit upon silver. It Is not due upon 
silver of loss value than two hundrod air- 
barns, but if one be possessed of this sum for 
a whole year, tho sakit due upon it is fivo 
dirhams. No zakat is due upon an excess 
above the two hundred dirhams till such ex¬ 
cess amount to forty, upOn whieh the sakit is 
one dirham, and for every succeeding forty, 
one dirham. Those dirhams in which silver 1 
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predominates are to be accounted silver, and 
the laws respecting silver apply to them, 
although they should contain some alloy; 
and the same rule holds with regard to all 
articles falling under the denomination of 
plate, sueh as cups and goblets. 

(6) Zakit upon gold. No sakat Is due upon 
gold under the value of twenty migails, and 
the sakat due upon twenty migqils is half a 
miftqil. When the quantity of gold cxceods 
taenty ml (mils, on every four mifqals a bo to 
twenty aro due two qirifce, afid so on in pro- 
protion. 

Zakit is due upon gold and slhror bullion, 
and upon all 'gold and silver ornaments and 
utensils. 

(7) Zakat upon articles of merchandise. 
Articles of merchandise should be appraised, 
and a zakit of 24 per oent. paid npon tho 
value, if it exceed two hundred dirhams In 
valne. 

(8) Zakit npon mines, or buried treasures. 
Mines of gold, silver, iron, lead, or copper, are 
eubjoct to a sakit of one-fifth (ktumf ); hut if 
the mine is discovered within the preolnote of 
a person's own home, nothing la duo. And if 
a person find a deposit of buried treasure, a 
fifth ia due upon it No sakit is due upon 
precious stones, 

(0) Zakit upon the fruits of the earth. 
Upon everything produced from the ground 
tkoro is a tenth Qashir or htshr), whether tho 
soil be watered by the overflow of rivers or 
by periodical rains, exoopting the articles of 
wood, bamboo, and grass, which are not sub¬ 
ject to the tithe. Land watered by means of 
buckets, or machinery, or watering Camels, 
is suljoct to a twentieth. Honey mid fruits 
collcoted in the wilderness are subject to 
tithe. ' 

The zakat is received by a collector duly 
appointed for the purpose, although H is law¬ 
ful for tha possoeser to distribute his alms 
himself,. If a portion come to -the collector, 
and mako a declaration on oath as to the 
amount of bis proparty upon which sakit is 
due, his statement is to be credited. 

There are seven descriptions of persons upon 
whom sakit may be bestowed. 

(1) Fagirs , or persons possessed of pro¬ 
perty, the whole of which, nowever, does not 
amount to a nifdb. 

(2) Mishins, or persons who have no pro- 
whatever. 

The collector of sakat. 

4} Slaves. 

6 ) Debtors. 

6 ) Fi sabili ' Uah , i.e. in the servico of Odd, 
or religious warfaro. 

(1) Travellers. 

Tho above laws with roferenee to sakit 
aro those eceprding to the Hans firth seot, 
but tho differences amongst the Irnims of 
the Sunnis on this subject are but small. 
They may he seen npon reference to Ha¬ 
milton's translation of the Hidayak , voL I. 

p. 1. 

ZakeA’iru ’llAh (tin ywj). 

Lit. “ Repositories of God." A Sfifl term for 
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a class of believers who, on aocount of thfcir 
spiritual attainments, arc the means of pre¬ 
venting troubles in a nation, in the sAmn 
manner a« stores (zakhffit) of grain keep 
away famines. 

2 A KIR One who remem- 

bors God by resiling His nemos and praises. 
The reciter of a kr. [zik*.] 

2ALALAB (0%*). “ Error.” The 

word frequently occurs in the Qur'&n, so 
Sftrah ii 15: “ These are they who have 
purchased error, atfhe prioe of the guidance.” 


ZAMB (v«*d), pi. gunub. “A 
sin; a crime.” A charge of inch. The word 
occurs frequently in. the Qur’in, e.p.:— 

Sftrah xxvi. 18: "They have a chary* 
against me *(i.e. Aaron), and I fear lest they 
put me to death.” 

Sftrah xl. 2 1 [From God) u the forgiver of 
fin.” 

Sftrah Ixxxi 8: 11 For what crime she was 
put to death." [sin.] 

ZAMZAM (£)*)); The sacred well 

within tho precincts of the mosque at Mak- 
kah. It fs sopposed to be the identical spring 
from which Hager and Ishmlel drank in the 
wildordesa (Genesis xvi. 4), bnt which is 
stated in the gcriptorea to havo been botween 
Kadesh and Barbel 

The origin of the word tnmzam is uncer¬ 
tain. According to Johnson’s Arabic Dic¬ 
tionary, it meabs the low buzzing sound, 
msdo by the aheient Are-worshippers, and 
may therefore allude ^to the moimuring of 
the water of tho well. Some Munlhn com¬ 
mentators derive it from tit until tammi t.e. 
,4 Alii fill 1 * Hagar's words to IshUiaol when 
aha ’saw tho water. Salo translates it: 
M Stay I 8tay i * end adds that Hsgar called 
out in the Egyptian language to prevent 
Ishmoel wandoring. 

The building wUoh encloses the well Zam- 
zam stands close by the Maqim IJanball, and 
was erected in a.h. 1072 (Ap. 1661). Accord¬ 
ing to Burckhardt, it is of a square shape, and 
of mass!vo Construction, with an entrance to 
the north, opening into tho room which 
cental no the well. This room is beauti¬ 
fully ornamented with marble! of various 
colours; and adjoining to it, bnt having a 
separate door, is a email room with a Stone 
reservoir, whioh is always full of Zanlkam 
water. This the pilgrims gei to drink % 
passing their hand, with a enp, through an 
iron-grated opening whioh serves as a win¬ 
dow, into tho reservoir. Without entering tho 
room. Tho month of the well is surrouddod 
-hJ a Wall five feet in height, apd about ten 
feet in diameter. Upon this the people stand 
who draw up the water in leathern buckets, 
an iron failing being, so placed as to prevent 
their falling in. The water is then poUrod 
into earthen jars, callod dattrag t whioh Cap¬ 
tain Barton describes as little amphora, each 
marked with the name of the donor and a 
peculiar oypher. Those jars are placed in 
long r6ws on the ground, along the paved 


eauseways which lead .up to tho Ka'bah, and 
between which grass appears growing in 
several places, produced by the Zamssm 
water oozing out of the jaris. 

The Zamznm water is hold in great esteem 
throughout tho East. It is used for drinking 
and ablution, bnt for no baser pnrposos j ana 
the Mnkkans adviso pilgrims always to break 
their fast with it. Captain Burton says: “ It 
is apt to cauae diarrhaut and boils, and I 
nevor saw a stranger drink it Without a wry 
face* Sale is decidedly .correct in his asser¬ 
tion : the flavour is salt-bitter, much resem¬ 
bling an infusion of a teaspoonfat of Epsom 
salts in a large tumbler of tepid water. 
Moreover, it is exceedingly ‘hoaty* to the 
taste; for this reason, Turks and other 
strangers prefor rain-water collected in cis¬ 
terns, and sold for flvo farthings a grtglet. 
The water is transmitted to distant regions 
in glazed earthen jars covered with basket- 
work, and sealed by the Zem Zemin (2am- 
zamh, or dispensers of the holy water). 
Religions men break their lonteil fast with it, 
apply it to their, eyea to brighten vision, and 
imbibe a few drops at the hour of death, 
when Satan stands by holding a bowl of 
purest wator, the prlco of the departing soul. 
The copious supply of the well is considered 
at Meccah miraculous; in distant eonntries it 
facilitates tho pronunciation of Arabic to the 
student; and everywhere the. nauseous 
draught is highly meritorious In a religion* 
point of view.” 

According to the same Author, the name 
haa become generic for a well situated within 
the walls of a mosque, and amongst these, 
naturally, tho Zamssm of al-Madlnah stands 
nearest In dignity to the.Makkah well, with 
which It Is said to be jQonnooted by a subter¬ 
raneous passage; OtheVa believe that it is 
filled by a vein of water springing directly 
under the Prophet’ll grave, whonoe it is gene¬ 
rally callod BPru 'n-Nabf, of the Prophet’s 
well. It stands st tho south-east angle of 
an enclosure within the coart of tb* mosque 
of sl-Madin&h, called the garden pf Faftfmah, 
under a wooden roof supported by pillars of 
the same material. 

ZANANAH (4iV j).- A Persian 

adjective deritod from the word zrrn, 11 a 
Woman." That which belongs to women. It 
denotes the household of a Muhammadan, 
his wives and children, and the apartments 
in which they reside.- For a full acoount of 
an India* cananah by Mrs. Meer All, see 
ha am. 

“Aaanftnali mission” ia a Christian mis- 
•Ion established for tho benefit of the ifivos 
and daughters of Muhammadans. 

ZANJABlL (J*****j). f * Ginger. 0 

An .aromatic with which the cups of Para¬ 
dise are flavoured See Qur’an, SOrah lxxvi. 
17: " And they shall drink therein a cup 
tempered with tonjabU* 

£ANN (<$&), pi. guniin. “ Opinion; 
suspicion.” In Muhammadan law,' a pre¬ 
sumption that s ebargo Is well-fonhdedf 
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although tho ovidouco is Inconclusive. 

Zunnu 'l-QAalib, expresses a strong presump¬ 
tion of truth in s charge, although the ovi- 
donee does not amount to conviction. The 
“ Not proveu" of Scotch law. The word 
?a»n, in the sense of ** suspicion,” occurs in the 
Qur'ftn, Surah xlix. 12 : “ 0 Believers ! avoid 
frequent suspicions, for some suspicions are 
a crime.” 

ZAQQftM An infernal 

tree described in the Qur'an. 

Sfirah xxxvii. CO-64: M Is this the better 
repast or the troe as-Zaqqfim? Verily We 
have made it for a subject of discord to the 
wioked: Lo, it is a tree which cometh up 
from the bottom of hell; its fruit is as it 
were the heads of Satans; and, lot the 
damned shall surely eat of it and fill their 
bellies with it." 

Surah xliv. 48, 44: “ Verily the tree of az- 
Zaqqfim shall be tho sinuer's food." 

Sfirah Ivi, 61-58: “ Then verily ye, O ye 
the erriug, the imputers of falsehood, shall 
surely eat of the tree of Zaqqfim, and fill 
your bellies with it." 

It is a name now given to a thorny tree, 
whose fruit is sweet and styptic, and from 
the stone of which oil is extracted. (Richard¬ 
son's Dictionary.) 

ZARAMlYAH (^j). A sect of 

Shi ah Muhammadans, who say that the next 
Imims after *Ali wero Muhammad ibn Qan- 
fiyah, ‘Abdullah, ‘Ali ibn ‘Abdillah ibn 
Abhia,and afterwards his progeny, as far as 
Mane fir, until at last the Divine power en¬ 
tered into Abu Muslim, who, thev assert, was 
not really slain. (Kath/u *l-isfifd^dt, in 
loco,) 

ZARARIYAH (W. A sect of 

Muslims founded by one of the Companions, 
named Zarsrah, who sav -the attributes of 
Clod are not etornal. (Kitibu ’f-TVvi/af, in 
loco.) 

ZARB (sV). Lit. “ Striking.*' 

In arithmetic, “Multiplication.” The con¬ 
cluding foot of a line in poetry. A term used 
by §fif! mystics for the ceremony of iikr. 

az-ZARIYAT (intuit). “The 

Scatterers." The title of the ust Sfirah of 
the Qur'an which begins with the words “ By 
the Scatterers who scatter." By which ia un¬ 
derstood the winds of heaven. 

▲z-ZARR ( jUl\). “TheDiatresaer.” 
One of the ninety-nine attributes of God. In- 
the Qur'&n the word is applied to Satan. 

Sfirah lviii 11 : “ Only of Satan is this 
clandestine talk, that no may bring tho 
faithful to grief; but, unless by God's per¬ 
mission, not aught shall he harm them (/aim 
bi-t&rrikm) l iu God, thon, let the faithful 
trust." 

God, therefore, is called the u Distresses” 
in so far' as evil befalls man only by His 
permission. 

ZARRAH (Ip*). “ An atom.” 


The word occurs iu tho Qur'in in the follow¬ 
ing verse:— 

Surah xeix. 6 u “ Ou that day shall men 
come up In separate bands to bphoid their 
works; and whosoever shall have wrought 
an atom's weight of good shall behold it, and 
whosoever shall have wrought an atom's 
weight of evil shall behold it. 


ZAT (va>U), pi. zawdt. From zu % 
“ a possessor," of whloh tit is the feminine. 
Iu the Dictionary al-Maghreb it is defined 
as the essonco of a thing, moaning that by 
being which a thing is what it is, or that In 
being which a thing consists; or the ultimate 
and radical constituent of a .thing. It is 
used for the nature or esaenoe of God, 
Allih being called the Iema 'i-JSat, or “ Es- 
seutial namo of God." &atu 1 llih , the M JEs- 
sonce of God," is a scholastic theological 
expression. In Muslim law, tat signifies the 
body connected with the soul, in opposition 
to badn , which means the “ material body." 

ZAWO ’L-ARHAM ^j). 

[UTKBOVB BXLATXONS.] 

ZAWtT ’L-FUROZ \ 

The Sharers of inheritance whoso shares are 
specified in the Qur’in Itself, [ivskbit- 
AKOl.j 

ZEALOTS. [o&ulat.] 

ZIHAR (iV|k). Lit. “Likening to 

the back." A form of imprecation which in¬ 
volves the separation of husband and wife 
until expiation it made. According to the 
Hidayeh. yikmr signifies the likening of a 
woman to a kinswoman within the prohi¬ 
bited degrees, whloh interpretation Is found 
in tho comparison being applied to any of 
the parts or members of the body improper 
to be soon. The usual formula is: Anti 
• a/aiga ka-fahri ammi, 44 Thou art unto me as 
my mother's bsek." 

Before the establishment of Muhammadan¬ 
ism, tihar stood as a divorce, but Muham¬ 
mad changed it to a temporary prohibition, 
for whioh expiation must be performed, via. 
either freeing a slave, or two months' fast, or 
feeding sixty persons.' Qur'an, Sfiratu 1-Muji- 
dilah (lviii), 1-5 

“God'hath heard the words of her who 
pleaded with thoo against her husband, and 
made her plaint to God; and God hath hoard 
your mutual intercourse: for God Heareth! 
Beholdeth. 

“ As to those of you who put away their 
wives by taring r fi Be thou to meat my moihet*t 
back "—their mothers they are not; they 
only are their mothers who gave them birth 1 
they certainly say a blameworthy thing and 
an untruth i 

u But truly, God is Forgiving, Indulgent. 

“ And those who tktu put away their 
wives, and afterwards would recall their 
words, must free a captive before they een 
come together quota. To this are ye warned 
to conform: ana God la aware of what ye 
do. 
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'• And ha who findeth not a captive to eet 
/We, shall fast two months In succession 
bofore thoj two come together. And he who 
shall not be able to do so, shall feed sixty poor 
men. This, that ha may believe in God and 
His Apostle. These are the statutes of God: 
and for the unbelievers is an affltoiire chastise¬ 
ment I * 

The above injunction was occasioned by 
Khaulah, the daughter of §a*labah, having 
pleaded her caso with the Prophet, because 
sho had been divorced by her husband Aus 
ibn as-Siunit, by the formula above-mentioned, 
and which was understood bv the Arabs to 
imply perpetual separation. Muhammad had, 
in the first instance, decreed the divorce in 
accordance with ancient Arabic law. but re¬ 
laxed his order in oonsequenco of the woman's 
earnest pleadings. 

ZlKR ( /d). Lit .“ Remembering/' 

Hob. zdkhur. The religious ceremony, 

or act of devotion, which is practised by the 
various religious orders of Faqirs, or Dar- 
weehes. Almost every religions Muhamma¬ 
dan is a member of some order of Faqirs, 
and, consequently, the performance of gikr is 
very oommon in all Muhammadan countries; 
but it does not appear that any ono method 
of performing the religions service of gUr is 
peculiar to any order. 

Zjdert, are of two kinds: gitr jafi, that 
whioh is recited aloud, and gikr Shaft, that 
which is performed either with a low voice 
or mentally. 

The Naqshbandlyab order of Faqirs 
uetially perform the latter, whilst the GMsh- 
tlyah and Q&dlrfyah orders oelobrate the 
former. There are tarlous ways of going 
through the exercise, but the main feature* 
of each aro similar in character. The fol¬ 
lowing is a gikrjaU, as givon in the book 
Q/aafa 'l-Jamil , bv Maulawl Shih Waliyu 
niah, of Delhi:— 

The worshipper sits in the usual sitting 
posture and snouts the word Allah (God), 
drawing his voice from hie left side ana then 
from hie threat. 

Sitting as at praters he repeats the word 
Allah etill louder than before, flrst from hie 
right knee, and then from'his left side. 

* Folding nla lege under him he repeats the 
yttnA Allah first from his right kneo and then 
from his left aide, still louder! 

Still remaining in the same position, ho 
■houte the word AUah, first from the left, 
knee, then from the right knee, then from the 
left side, end laetly in front, still louder! 

Sitting as at prayer, with hie face towards 
Makkahi he doses his eyei, says “IA *— 
drawing the sonnd as from his navel up 
to his left shoulder; then he save ildha, 
drawing out the sound as from his brain; 
and lastly “ ilia 'Ildha ," repeated from his left 
side with great energy. 

Seek of these stages is ealled a garb. 
They are, of course, recited many hundreds 
of tunes ever, and tike changes we have de¬ 
scribed aqsfunt for the variations of sonnd 


and motion of the body deacribod by Eastern 
travellers who have witnessed the perform- 
ane? of a gikr. 

The following is a gikr hhafl, or that whisk 
is performed in either a low voice or men¬ 
tally. 

Closing his eyes and lips, he says, 11 with 
tho tongue of the heart,' 1 

Alima SamVun, ** God the Hearer." 

Atfdhu Baginh t, 11 God tho Seer." 

AUdku 'Alimnn, “ God the Knower." 

Tho first being drawn, as it were, from the 
navel to the breast; the second, from the 
breast to the brain; the third, from the 
brain np the heavens; and then again re¬ 
peated stage by stage backwards and for¬ 
wards. 

He says in a low voice, “ Allah,** from the 
right knee, and then from tho left sido. 

With each exhalation of his breath, he 
saye, “ la ildha ," and with each inhalation, 
“ iV/i 'llahu." 

This third tarb is a most exhausting act 
of devotion, performed, as it is, hundreds or 
oven thousands of times, and is, therefore, 
considered the most meritorious. 

It is related that Maulaw! Qabibu Hlh, 
living in tho village of Gabisanri, in the 
Gidfin country, on the Peshawur frontier, 
became such an adept in the performance of 
this path, that he recited the first part of the 
gikr Id ildha with the exhalation of me breath 
after the mid-day prayer; and the second 
part, ilia 'Ildha, with the inhalation of his 
breath before the next time of prayer, thus 
sustaining his breath for the period of about 
threo hours 1 

Another set of devotion, whith usually ac¬ 
companies the gikr, (a thet of Mttrdqabah, or 
modStstion. 

The wershipper first performs gikr of the 
following:— 

Alldho kdsiri , “ God who is present with 

me." 

Altdho nagin, “ God who sees me." 

Alldho thihidl, “ God who witnesses me." 

AUdho mo 4 !, “ God who is with me." 

Having red ted this gikr , either aloud or 
mentally, the worshipper proceeds to medi¬ 
tate upon aome verse or versos of the Qur'in. 
Those rocommended for the Qddiriyah Faqirs 
by Maulavl Shih Waliyu ’llah are the follow¬ 
ing, which we give as indicating the line of 
thought which is considered most devotional 
and spiritual by Muslim mystics :— 

1. SOratu 1-Qadid (lvii.), 8 

'* He (God) is first. He is last. Tho Mani¬ 
fest. and the Hidden, end who knoweth all 
things/' 

2. Sflratu 1-Hadld (lvii.), 4 :— 

u He (Ged) la with you wheresoever ye be." 

8. Sfiritu Qif (1.), 16 

We (God) are closer to him (man) tbaii 
his heck-vein." 

6. Bttratu 1-Baqarah (ii.) 109:— 

* Whlohover way ye turn, there is the face 
of God." 

ft. Sfiratn VNisi’ (!▼.), 125:— 

u God encompssseth all things," 
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0. Suratu 'r-Kahmau (It.), 2C, 27:— 

“ All on earth shall pass away, but the 
face of thy God shall abide respondent with 
majesty and glory.” 

Some teachers tell their disoiples that the 
heart has two doors, that which is fleshly, and 
that which is spiritual; and that the likrjali 
has been established for tho opening of the 
former, and £tl*r for tho latter, in order 
that they may both \>e enlightened. 

To tho uninitiated such a coreiuouy appears 
but a meaningless rite, but to the §(ifi it is 
one calculated to convey grout benefit to his 
inner man, us will appear from the following * 
instructions which are given by a member 
of tho Order respecting the gifr, which he 
says is a union of the heart and the tongue 
in calling upon God's name. ‘*In the first 
place, the Shaikh, or teacher, must with his 
heart rooite, 4 Thero is no God but Allah, 
and Muhammad is the Prophet of Allah,' 
whilst the Mwid keeps his attention fixed by 
placing his heart opposite that of the Shaikh; 
no must olose his eyes, keep his mouth firmly 
shut, and his tongue pressed against the 
roof of his rnodth; his teeth tight against 
each other, and hold his breath; then, with 
great foree, aocdmpauy the Shaikh in the 
zikr t which ho must rocite with his heart, 
and not with bis toiiguo, lie must rotuin 
his brouth pallontly, so that wilhin ono re¬ 
spiration be shall say the likr three times, 
and by this means allow his heart to be im¬ 
pressed with the meditative iikr. n 

“ The heart," the same writer ooutinuo*. 

44 in this manner is kept constantly occupied 
with tho idea of the Moet High God; it will 
be filled with awe, love, and respeot for Him; 
and, if the practiser arrives st tho power of 
continuing to effect .this when in the oOm? 
paoy of a crowd, the likr is perfect. If he 
cannot do this, it is clear that he must con- 1 
tinue his efforts. The heart is a subtle part 
of the human framo, and is apt to wander 
away after worldly concerns, so that the 
easier modo of arriving at the proceeding is 
to compress the breath, and keep the 
mouth firmly closed with the tongue forced 
against the lips. Tho heart is shaped like 
the cone of a fir-tree; your meditations 
should bo. forood upon it, whilst you men¬ 
tally recite tho likr. • Let tho ** Lu 9 he up¬ 
ward, the 14 lluhu ” to the right, and the whole 

S hrase 44 La if aha ifta Ulahu " (There is no 
lod but Allah )be formed upon the fir-cone, 
and through it pass to all the members of the 
whole .frame, and thoy foel its warmth. By 
this means the world and all its attractions 
disappear from your vision, and you are 
enabled to behold the excellence of the Most 
High. Nothing must bo allowed to distract 
your attention from the tikr , and ultimately 
you retain, by its modiutn, a proper concep¬ 
tion of the TauhTd, or Unity of God. 

44 Tho cone-shaped hqart rests in Uie left 
breast and contuins the whole truth of macs 
Indeed, it signifies the 4 whole truth *; it com¬ 
prises the whole of man's existence, within 
itself, an«l is a compendium of man; mankind, 
great and small, aro but ap extension of it. 


and it is to humanity what the seed is to the 
whole tree which it contains within Itself: in 
fine , the essence of ti^e whole of God's book 
and of all His secrets is. the heart of mao. 
Whoevor finds a way to the heart obtains his 
desire \ to find u way to the heart is needed by 
a heartful service, and the hoart accepts of 
tho services of the heart. It is only through 
the fatiguoe of water and ashos that the 
Murid roaches the conversation of the heart 
and the soul; ho will he thon to drawn to¬ 
wards God that afterwards, without auy dif¬ 
ficulty, he may without trouble, in ease of 
need, turn his face from all ethers towards 
Him. He will then knowothe real meaning 
of the Turk (the abandonment of the world), 
the Haqiqat (the truth), the II urn got (the 
freedom), and the Zikr (the recital of God'a 
names and praises)." 

As a curious instance of the supentitioas 
character of thia devotional exorcise, the 
Qhishtiyah order believe that if a man aits 
cross-legged and seizos the vein called kui- 
mas, whioh is under the leg, with hie toes, 
that it will give peace to his heart, when 
accompanied by a gikrot the 44 uafi wa if hit" 
whioh is a term need for the Kalimah, 
usmely:— 

La ilaha iOa 7/dAu, 44 There is no deity hut 
God." 

The. most common form of likr is a recital 
of the ninety-nine names of God [vamks or 
ood], for Mohammad promised those of his 
followers who rod ted them a tore entrance 
to Paradise (Mi*hkat,b ook oxL); and to faci¬ 
litate the recital of these names, the tikir (or 
reciter) nses a tuebih (or rosaryV Ftasbiilj 

In addition to the forms of *tcr already 
mentioned there are three others, whieh are 
even of more oommon use, and are known as 
Taubih , Tahmid , and Takhir. They ora used 
as exclamations of joy and surprise, as well 
as for the devotional .exorcise of likr. 

Tashih i« the expression fiuhhaaa 'i/ah! 
44 Holiness be to God 1 ” 

Tahmid\ AJhamdu li-llah! 44 Praise be to 
God!" 

Takhir , Allahu ukbur! 44 God is great! ” 

When the Taelnh end Tahmid are reoited 
together it is said time, Suhhana *Uihi hi - 
haunti-hi t i.r. 44 Holiness be to God with Hie 
praise.” It ia related in the Hsdiif that Mu¬ 
hammad qsid, 44 Whoever red tea this sentence 
a hundred times, morning- and evening, will 
have all his sins forgiven." 

Muhammad said, 44 Repeat the Tasinh a 
hundred times, and a thousand virtues shall 
be recorded by God fot you, ten virtuous 
deeds for odoh repetition.” 

In forming our estimation of Muhammad 
and Muhammadanism, we must tako into 
consideration the important plaoe the devo¬ 
tional exercise of likr oooupieo in the system, 
not forgetting that it has liad the authorita¬ 
tive sanction of 41 the Prophet" himself. 

The following Is a graphic description of 
one of these devotional performances, by Dr. 
Eugene Schuyler, in his work on Turk is tea:— 

44 At about ten o'clock one Thursday even¬ 
ing, in company with several friends, we went 
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to the mosque, and were at onto admitted. 
Some thirty men, young and old, were on 
their knees In front of the qibltdi, reciting 
prayers with loud cries and violent move¬ 
ments of the body, and around them was a 
circle, two Or three deep, of men standing, 
who were going through the same motions. 
We took up a position in one corner and 
watched the proceedings. For the most part 
the performers or worshippers had taken off 
their ontsi'de gowns and their turbans, for the 
night was warm and the exercise was violent. 
They wpre molting the words 1 My defence is 
in God I May Allah be magnified I My light, 
Muhammad*—God bless him! There is no 
God but God I" These werds were chanted 
to various semi-musical notes in a low voice, 
and were accompanied by a violent move¬ 
ment of the head over the left shoulder to¬ 
wards the heart, then haok, then to the right 
shoulder, npd then down, ns if directing all 
the movements towards the heart. These 
texts were reposted for hundreds and hundreds 
of times, and this rikr usually lasted for,an 
hour or two. At first tho movements were 
slow, but continually increased in rapidity, 
until the performers were unable to endure it 
any longer. If anyone failed in his duty, or 
was slower, or made less movement than was 
required, the persona who regulated the en¬ 
thusiasm went up to him and struck him 
over tho head, or pushed him back out of 
the circle and called another into it. Occa¬ 
sionally persona got so worn out with their eriea,. 
and so wet with perspiration, that It 'became 
necessary for them to retire for a few minutes 
rest, and thoir places were immediately iakert 
by others. When their voioos became ert- 
llroly hoarse with one cry another was begun, 
and finally the cry was struck up, 4 He Uveal 
He lives! God lives 1' at first slowly, with an 
inclination of the body to the ground: then 
the rhythm grew faster and in cadence, the 
body became more vertical* until at last they 
all stood up: the measure still increased in 
rapidity, and, each one placing nis hand on 
the shoulder of hie neighbour, and then form¬ 
ing several concentric rings, they moved in a 
mass from aide to side of the mosque, leap¬ 
ing about and always crying: * He lives! 
God lives!.’ Hitherto, there had been some¬ 
thing wild and unearthly in it, but now to 
persons of weak nerves it became positively 
painful, and two of my frienda were to much, 
impressed at to be obliged to leave the 
mosque. Although l was sufficiently cold¬ 
blooded to sefe the ridiculous rather than 
horrible side of this, I could not help receiving 
an Impression that the devotoee were a pack 
of madmen, whose motions were utterly Inde¬ 
pendent of any volition of their own. .... 
The intonations of the voice were very re¬ 
markable, and were often accompanied by 
most singular gestures, the hands or s book 
being often held to the side of the mouth in 
order to throw the voice as far as possible. 
Often those recitations are merely collections 
of meaningless words, which always seem to 
produoe tho same effect on the hearers, and 
are constantly interrupted by cries of Hi, ho % 
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ocA, ocA, 6a, 6a, and groans and sobs, and the 
hearers weep, beat their breasts with their 
fists, or fall upon the ground.” 

Tho dancing and howling darweshee at 
Constantinople and Cairo have become publio 
eights, and are familiar to those Europeans 
who* have visited those cities. 

We are indebted to Mr. Brown e aooount of 
The Dervishes <Trtibner and Co., Ludgate Hill) 
for the following graphic description of one 
of these public recitals of tiler, [faq**.] 

The ceremony commences by the recital 
by the Shaikh of the seven first attributes of 
the Divinity, called by them the seven mys¬ 
terious words. “ He next chants various pas¬ 
sages of the Koran, and it each pause the 
Derviahee, placed in a circle round the hall, 
respond in ohorus. by tho word 4 Allah!* 
(God) or 4 Hoc I* (ffuwa or Hh 9 . Ho). In 
some ol the societies they sit oh thoir heels, 
the elbows olosS to those of each other, and 
all making simnltaneonsly light movements 
of the head and body. In others, the move¬ 
ment consists in balancing themselves slowly, 
from the right to the left, and from the left 
to the right, or inelining the body methodi¬ 
cally forward and aft. There are other socie¬ 
ties in which these motions oommence seated, 
in measured cadences, with a staid counts- 
nanoc, tho eves closed or fixed upon the 
ground, and are continued on foot. These 
singular exercises are consecrated under the 
name of Murftkebeh (exaltation of the Divine 
glory) Tnwraqabah, 4 meditation H, and also 
under that of the Tevheed (celebration of 
tho Divine unity) [TVmAfcf], from which 
comes the name Terheed khlneh given to tho 
whole of the halls dovoted to these religious 
exercises. 

. 44 In some of these institutions, suoh as the 
KAdiroes, the RufA'ees, the Khalwettees, the 
BairAmees, the Gulslieneos,and tbe’UsbAkees, 
the exeroises are made, each holding the other 
by the hand, putting forward always the 
right foot, and increasing at every step the 
strength of tho movement of the body. This 
is called the Dbvr (Dour), whioh may be 
translated the 4 dance or * rotation.’ The 
duration of these danoes is arbitrary,—each 
one Is free to leave when he pleases. Every 
one, however, makee it a point to remain as 
long as possible. The strongest and most 
robust of the number, and the most enthu¬ 
siastic, strive to persevere longer than the 
others; they unoover their heads, take off 
their turbans, form a second oircle within the 
other, entwine their arms within those of 
thoir brethren, lean their shoulders against 
each other, gradually raise the voice, and 
without ceasing reoeat 4 YA Allah!' (0 God), 
or 4 YAHoo!’ (O Te), increasing eaeh time 
the movement of th i body, and not stopping 
until their entire strength ie exhausted. 

“Those of the o ler of the RufA'ees exeel 
in these exercises. They are, moreover, the 
only .ones who use fire in their devotions. 
Their practices embrace nearly all those of 
the other orders; they are ordinarily divided 
into five different scenes, which last more 
than throe honrs, and which are preceded, 
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accompanied, and followed by certain cere¬ 
monies peculiar to this order. The first com¬ 
mences with praises which all the Dervishes 
offer to their sheikhs, seated before the altar. 
Four of the'more ancient come forward the 
first, and approach their superior, embrace 
each qther as if to give the kiss of peace, 
and next place themselvea two to his right, 
and two to his left. The remainder of the 
Dervishes, in a body, press forward in a pro¬ 
cession, ail having their anna pressed, und 
their heads inclined. Each one, at first, 
salutes by a profound bow the tablet on 
whjch the name of his founder is inscribed. 
Afterwards, putting his two hands oyei his 
faoe and his beard, ho kneels before the 
Sheikh, kisses his baud respectfully, and 
then thoy all go on with a grave step to take 
their places on tho sheep-skins, which are 
spread in a half-circle arouud the interior of 
tne hall. So soon as a circle informed, the 


Dervishes together ehant the Takbeer ( Tak - 
lir t the exclamation AUdhu abbar , * Qod it 
exalted 1 ) and the Fitiha (Fdtifah, the first 
chapter of the Qur’an). Immediately after¬ 
wards the shaikh pronounces tho words 4 Lfc 
ilfcba ill’ Allah’ (There is no deity but God), 
and repeats them inoessantly; to which the 
Dervishes repeat * Allah! 1 balancing them¬ 
selves from aldo to side, and patting their 
hands over their faoee, on tlioir breasts, and 
their abdomen, and on their knees. 

u The second scene is opened by the 
Hamdeo Mohammcdee, a hymn in honour of the 
Prophet, chanted by one of the elders placed 
on the right ot the sheikh. During tliia e hant 
the Dervishes continue to repeat the word 
? Allah l 1 moving, however, their bodies for¬ 
ward and aft. A quarter of au hour later 
they nil rise up, approach each other, and 
press their olbows against each other, lailan- 
ciug from right to left, and afterwards in a 
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reverse motion,—the right foot always firm, 
and the left in a periodical movement, the 
reverse of that of the body, nil obsorving 
great precision of measure and cadence; In 
the midst of this exercise, they ory out the 
words 4 Yl Allah 1 * followed by that of »YI 
Hoo 1 1 Borne of the performers sigh, others 
sob, some shed tears, others porspire great 
drops, and all have their eyes closed, their 
faces .pale, and the eyes languishing. 

“ A pause of some minutes is followed* by 
a third scene. It is porfor led in the middle 
of an H4hee, chanted by the two elders on 
the right of the sheikh. The Dlhees are 
spiritual cdnttmu*, oomposed almost exclu¬ 
sively in Persian by shell s decoased in the 
odour of sanctity. The Dervishea then hasten 
their movements, and, to prevent any relaxa¬ 
tion, one-of the first among them puts him 
self in their oontre, and ex ites them by his 
example. If In the assembly there be any 
strange Dervishes, which often happens, 


they give them, through poUtono**, this 
place of honour; and all fill it successively, 
the ono after the other, shaking tliomsekes 
as aforosaid. The only excoptiou made is in 
favour of tho Mevleveea; these never perform 
any other dance than that peculiar to their 
own order, which consists in turning round 
on each bed in succession. 

** After a new pause commences the fourth 
scene. Now all the Dervishes take off their 
turbans, form a circle, bear their .arms and 
shouldei s against eabh other, and thus make 
the cirouit of the hall at a measured pace, 
striking tbolr foot at intervals against the 
floor, and sll springing up at oueo. This 
donee continues during the IlAhees, chanted 
alternately by the two elders to tbs left of 
the sheikh. In the midst of ibis chant the 
cries of * Ya Allah 1 * are Increased doubly, as 
also these of * Ya IIoo! with frightful bowl¬ 
ings, shriekod bv the Dervishes together in 
the dance. At the moment that they would 
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teem to stop irom sheer exhaustion, the 
shoikh makes a point of exerting them to 
new efforts by walking through their mtdst, 
making also bunsolf most violent movements, 
lie is next replaced hj the two elders, who 
doable the quicknoes of the stop and the 
agitation of tho bed,?; they even straighten 
themselves up from time to time, and excito 
the envy or emulation of the others in their 
astonishing efforts to continue the danee, 
until their strength is entiroly exhausted. 

' M The fourth scene leads to the last/ which 
Is the most frightful of all, the wholly pro¬ 
strated condition of the actors becoming con¬ 
verted into a species of ecstasy which they 
call Hnht (//<rfaA). It Is in the midst of this 
abandonment*of self, or rathpr of religious 
delirium, that they make uso .of red hot irons. 
Several cutlasses and other Instruments of 
sharp-pointed Iron are suspended In tho 
niche# of the hall, and upon a part of tho 
wall to the right of the sheikh. Near the 
close of the fourth scene, two Dervishes take 
down eight or nine of these.instruments, heat 
them red-hot, and present them.to the shaikh. 
He, after reciting some prayers over them, 
and invoking the founder of the Order. Ahmed 
er Rutt’eo, breathe# ovor them, and raising 
them slightly to tho mouth, gives them to the 
Derviahee, Who ask for thorn with the greatest 
eagerness. Then it is that these fanatics, 
transported by frenzy, seize upon those irons, 
gloat upon them tenderly, lick therm, bite 
them, hold them between their teeth, and end 
by cooling them in their mouths I Those 
who are unable to prooore any, seise upon 
the cutrasees hanging on the wail with fnry, 
and stick them into their sides, arms, and 
legs. 

“ Thanks to tho fury of their frenzy, and to 
the amazing boldness which thev deem a 
merit in the eyes of tbo Divinity, all stoically 
bear up against tho pain whiciii they expe¬ 
rience with apparent gaiety. If, however, 
seme of them fall under their sufferings, they 
throw themselves Into the arms of their con- 
frhrt$ 9 but without a complaint or the least 
sign of pain. 8ome minute! after thia tho 
sheikh walks round the hall, visits each one 
of the performers in turn, breathes upon their 
wounds, rube them with saliva, reoitos 
prayers over them, and promisee them speedy 
eures. It is said that twCnty-four hours after* 
wards nothing is to-'be teen of their wounds. 

“ it is the common opinion among the Ru- 
f&’oes that the origin of these bloody prac¬ 
tices can be traced back to the founder of 
the 'Order. They protend thst one dayj during 
the trantport of hie frenzy, Ahmed RufA'ee 
put Ms.legs in a burning basin of coals, and 
was immediately oured by the breath and 
satire and the prayers of ’Abdul Kidir Ghi- 
llnee; they bellove that their founder received 
this same prerogative from heaven, and that 
at hia death he transmitted it to aU the 
eheikbs his successors. It is for this reason 
that they give to these sharp instruments, 
and to thoso red-hot irons, and other objects 
employed by them In their mysterious freniy, 
the name of (M, which signifies 1 rose/ 
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wishing to indicate thereby that the use 
made of them is as agreeable to the sou) of 
the elect Dervishes as the odour of this flower 
rosy be to the voluptuary. 

*• Those extraordinary exercise# seem to 
have something prodigious in them, which 
imposes on oonimon people, bnl they have not 
the same effect on Iho minds of mon of good 
sense nnd reason. The latter boliove less in 
the sanctity of these pretended thaumaturges 
than -in the virtue of certain secrete which 
they adroitly use to keep up the illusion and 
the credulity of the speotators, even among 
the Dervishes themselves. It is thus, per** 
haps, that aome assemblies of these fanatics 
have given, in this age of light, and In the 
heart of the most enlightened nation, the 
ridiculous spectacle of those pious and bar- 
barons bnffoonerios known by the naroo of 
convulsions. At all times, and amongst 
every people of the earth, weakness and cre¬ 
dulity, enthusiasm and charlatanry, have hut 
too frequently profs ned the most" holy faith,- 
and objocts the most worthy of our veneration. 

“ Aft*r the ftuf&’eee, the tiA’dees have also 
the reputation of informing miracles, pretty 
much of the same sort as the preceding. One 
roads in tho institutes of this Order, that 
Sa’d ed Doen JebAweS, its founder, when ent 
ting wood in tho vicinity of DsmnsouS) found 
threo snakes of an enormous length, and 
that, after having recited some prayers and 
blown upon them, ho eaught them alive, and 
used thorn as a rope with whioh to bind his 
fagot. To this occurrence they ascribe the 
pretended virtue of the sheikhs knd the Dor- 
vlshes of this society, to find out snakes, to 
handlo them, to bite them, and even to eat 
them, without any harm to themselves. Their 
oxercises consist, tike those of the Ruf A’eee 
and othor Orders, at first in soating them¬ 
selves, and afterwards in rising upright; but 
in often ohanging the attitude, and in re¬ 
doubling their agitation evon until they be- 
oome overcome witb fatiguo, when they fall 
upon the floor motionless and without know¬ 
ledge. Then the sheikh, aided by his vioars, 
employs no other means to draw ihstn out of 
this state of unconseionsneea than to rob their 
arms and legs, and to breathe into their oars 
the word* • LA illha ill’ Allah.’ 

“ The Mevlevees are distinguished by the 
singularity of their dance, which has nothing 
in common with that of the other societies. 
They call it Sem'a (Soma*) in place of Derr 
(Doer), and the halls Consecrated to it are 
called Sem’a khlnehs. Their construction le 
also different. The apartment represents a 
kind of pavilion, suftieiontly tight, and sue* 
tained by sight columns of wood These 
Dervishes have also prayers and practices 
peculiar to themselves. Among them the 
pnbllo exercises are not ordinarily made by 
more- than nine, eleven, or thirteen individuals. 
They commence by forming a cirole, seated 
on sneep-skin spread upon the floor at equal 
distances from each other; they remain nearly 
a half-hour in this position, the arms foldod, 
the 'eves closed, the head inclined, and ab¬ 
sorbed in profound meditation 
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“ The sheikh, placed ou the edge of liis 
seat on a small carpet, breaks silenoe by a 
hymn in honour of the Divinity; afterwards 
he invites the assembly to chant with him 
the first chapter of the Koran. * Let us 
chant the FAtiha,’ he says, in 1 glorifying the 
holy name of God, in honour of. the blessed 
religion of the prophets, but' above all, of 
Mohammed Musiapha, the greatest, the moat 
august, the most magnificent of all the celes¬ 
tial envoys, and in memory of the first four 
Oaliphs, of the sainted F&tim&h, of the chaste 
Khadeeja, of the Imfcins Hasan and Husain, 
of all the martyrs of tho memorable duy, of 
the ten evangelical disciples, the virtuous 
sponsors of pur sainted Prophet, of all bis 
zealous and faithful disciples, of all the 
ImAms; Mujtahids (sacred interpreters), of all 
the doctors, of all the holy meu and women 
of Mussulmaidsm. Lot us ohant also in 
honour of Hazreti MevlAnA, tho founder of 
our Order, of Hazreti Sultan ul Ulema (bio 
father), of Sayid Bur bin ed Deen (his 
teaoher), of Sheikh Shems ed Din (his eonse- 
cratorX °* VAlideh Sultan (his mother), of 
Mohammed ’Allay ed Deen Efendi (his son 
and vloar), of all the Glielebee* (his succes¬ 
sors), of all the sheikhs, of all the Dervishes, 
and all the protectors of our Order, to whom 
the Supreme Being deigns to give peace and 
mercy. Let us pray for the constant pro¬ 
sperity of our holy society, for the preserva¬ 
tion of the very learned and venerable Che- 
lebee Efendi (the* Qoneral of the Order), our 
master and lord, for the preservation of tho 
reigning Sultan, the very majestic and cle¬ 
ment Emperor of the Mussulman faith, for 
tho prosperity of the Grand Vizier, and of the 
Sheik h ul lalAm; and that of all the Moham¬ 
medan militia, of all the pilgrims of the holy 
oity of Mekkeh. Let* us pray for the repose 
of the souls of all~ the institutors, of all the 
sheikhs, and of all the Dervishes of all other 
Orders; for all good people, for all those who 
have been distinguished oy their good works, 
thsir foundations, and their acts of benefi- 
cenoe. Let us pray also for all the Mussul¬ 
mans of one and the other sex of the east 
and the west, for tho maintenance of all pros¬ 
perity, for preventing all adversity, for the 
accomplishment of all salutary vows, and for 
(he suooess of all pralsoworthy enterprises; 
finally, let us ask God to deign to preserve in 
us the gift of His graoe, and the ire of holy 
love.’ 

41 Alter the FAtiha, which the assembly 
ohant in a body, the Sheikh recites this FA¬ 
tiha and the SalawAt, to whioh the dance of 
the Dervishes succeeds. Leaving their 

{ >laces all at once, they stand in a file to the 
eft. of the superior, and, approaohing near 
him with slow steps, the arms folded, and 
the head bent to -tho floor, the first of the 
Dervishes, arrived nearly opposite the Sheikh, 
salutes, with a profound inclination, the 
tablet whioh is on his seat, on whioh is the 
name of Hazreti MevlAnA, the founder of the 
Order. Advancing next by two springs for¬ 
ward. to the right side of the superior, he 
tr.ns toward, him, salutes him with reverenre, 


and commences the dance, which consists In 
turning on the left heel, in advancing slowly, 
and almost insensibly making the turn of the 
hall, the eves dosed, and the arms open. He 
is followed by tho second Dervish, he by the 
third, and so on with all the others, who end 
by filling up the whole of tho hall, each re¬ 
peating tho same exercises separately, and all 
at a certain distance from each other. 

44 This dance lasts sometimes for a couple 
of hours { it is only interrupted by two short 
pauses, daring whioh the Sheikh recites dif¬ 
ferent prayers. Toward# the close of the 
exerclsos, he takes a part in them himself, 
by placing himself in the midst of the Der¬ 
vishes ; then returning to his seat, he recites 
some Persian .verses expressive of good 
wisbeH for tho prosperity of the religion, and 
the State. The Uonoral of tho Ordor Is again 
named, also tho reigning Sultan, in the fol¬ 
lowing terms; 4 The Emperor of the Mosul- 
mans, and the most august of monareha of 
the house of ’Othmao, Sultan, son of a sultan, 

grandson of t sultan, Sultan-, son of 

Sultan-, Khan,’ Ac*. 

*• Here the poem mentions all the prinoee of 
blood, the Grand Yizier, the Muftoe, all the 
Pashas of the empire, the Ulemas, all the 
Sheikhs, benefactors of the Order, and of all 
tho Mussulman peers, invoking the benedic¬ 
tion <>f heaven on the auocees of their arms 
against the enemies of the smplr* 4 Finally, 
let us pray for all the Dervishes present and 
absent, for ull tho friends of onr holy sooiety, 
and generally for all the faithful, dead and 
living, in the east and in the west. 

44 The ceremony terminates by chanting the 
FAtiha, or first chapter of the Koran.” 

(John P. Brown, The Dervishes, or Oriental 
Spiritualism ,p. 218 seqq.} 

These coromonies of liter would at first sight 
appear to have little in oominon with original 
Muhammadanism, but there appears to he 
little doubt that the practice of reciting the 
word Allah and other similar expreeaions, com¬ 
menced in the days of Muhammad himself, 
and this even the Wahhabis admit, who at 
tho same time condemn the extravagances of 
the Howling and Dancing Darveshcs of Tor- 
kistan, Turkey, and Egypt. 

A chapter is devoted to the Prophet's in¬ 
junctions on the subjeot in all large books of 
traditions, called Bdbu '\-%ikr, from which 
the following sayings of Muhammad have 
been selected:— 

Whenever people sit and remember God, they 
are surrounded by angels whioh oover them 
with God’s favour, ana peace doaoonda upon 
them, and God remembers them in that 
assembly which is near him. 

Verily there are angels who move to and 
fro on the roads-and seek for the.remem¬ 
berers of God, and when they find an as¬ 
sembly remembering God, they say to one 
another, 44 Come ye to that whioh ye were seek¬ 
ing.” Then the angels eover them with their 
wings as far ax the lowest heaven, called the 
region of the world. ThsProphet said:—When 
the angels go to tbs court of God, God asks 
them, while knowing better than they, 44 What * 
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do my servants say and do?** Then the 
angola say, “They are reciting the Taebilj, 
the Takblr, the Talpnfd. and tne Tamjid for 
Thee.** And God aays, “Hare they seen 
Me ? ** The angels say, 44 No, by God, thoy 
hare not seen Thoc.** Then God says, 14 What 
would their condition be if they had soen 
Me?* 4 The angola say, “If thoy had seen 
Thoe, they would be more energetic in wor¬ 
shipping Thee and in reciting the Tamjid, 
ana they woald be more excessive in repeat¬ 
ing the*Taabi1>." God says, 44 Then what do 
they want?** The angels say, 44 Paradise.** 
Then God says, 41 Hare they seen Paradise? ** 
The angels say, “We swear by God they 
hare not. 44 Then God says, “What would 
their stato bare been had they seen Para¬ 
dise ? ** The angels say, 44 If they had seen 
Paradise, they would be rory ambitious for 
It. and would be exeeeeiv* wishers of it, and 
rery great desirers of it.** God says, 44 What 
thing is it they seek protection from ? ** The 
angels say, 44 From hell Are.*’ God says, 

44 Hare they seen the fire? ** The angels say, 

* No, by God, if they had seen the fire-** 

God says, 44 How would they hare boon had 
they seen the fire ? 44 The angels say, 44 If they 
had seen the fire, they would be great run¬ 
ners from it, and would be groat fearers of 
it.** Then God says, •* I take ye as witnesses 
that rerily I bare pardoned them.** One of 
the angels said, “ There is a person amongst 
them who is not a rememberer ef Thee, 
and is only come on account of his own 
needs." 

There is a polish for everything that takes 
rust, and the polish for tho heart is the re¬ 
membrance of God, and there is no act that 
redoems from God*s punishments so ranch as 
the remembrance of Him. The Companions 
sain, 44 Is not fighting with the infidels also 
like this?" He said, 44 No, although he 
fights until his sword be broken." 

44 Shall I not inform you of an action which 
is better for you than fighting with infidels 
and cutting off their heads, and their cutting 
off yours ? " The Companions said, 44 Tea, 
inform us. 4 * The Prophet said, 44 These 
actions are remembering God." 

•AbdulUh ibn Aus said:—An 4 Arab! camo 
to the Prophet and asked, 44 Which is the best 
of men ? " The Prophet said, 44 Blessed is the 
person whose life is long and whose actions 
are good." The 4 Arab! aald, 44 0 Prophet! 
which is the beet of actions, and the most 
rewarded ? " He said, 44 The best of actions 
is this, that you separate from the world, and 
die whilst your tongue Is moist in repeating 
the name of God." 

A man said, 14 0 Prophet of God, really the 
rules of 1411m are many, tell me a thing by 
which I may lay hold of rewards." The Pro¬ 
phet eald, 44 Let your tongue be always moist 
m the remembrance of God.* 4 

44 Verily there are ninety nine names of God; 
whosoever oounts them up shall enter into 
Paradise." * And hi another tradition it is' 
added, 44 God ie Witr and like WitrS 

When Zfi *h-N0n (Jonah) tho prophet 
prayed his Lord, when he wm In tne lull’- 
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belly, he said, “ There is no Deity but Thee. 

I extol Thy holiness. Verily I am of the un¬ 
just ones/ And a Mnssalman who suppli¬ 
cates God with this petition will have hie 
prayer grailtod. 

The beat expressions arc theso four: 
Snbhtna Allah). al-Hanidu Lilllhi, La illha 
ill! 'Uihu, and Alllhu akbar; and it does not 
matter with which of them you begin. 

Vorily I like repeating these four expres¬ 
sions : 0 Holy God 1 Praise be to God I 
There is no deity but God 1 and God is 
Great I better than anything upon which the 
sun shines. 

* No one can bring a better deed on the Day 
of Resurrection (unless he shall have said 
the like or added to it) than ho who has re¬ 
cited, “0 Holy God I Praise bo to Theel ** 
one hundred times every morning and 
evening. 

There aro two expressions light upon the 
tongue and heavy in the scale of good works, 
and they are, 44 0 Holy God 1 Praise be to 
Thee! " and 44 0 Holy God! the If ighty 
One 1 ’ 

That person who shall say, 41 There is no 
deity hut God, who has no partner, to whom 
is dominion and praise end power," one. hun¬ 
dred times, shall receive rewards equal to tho 
emancipating of ten slaves; and one hundred 
ood actions shall be written for him, and one 
undred of his sins shall bo blotted out; and 
those words shall bo a protection to him from 
the devil and his wickedness, id that day in 
which he shall have repeated them, until the 
night. Nor can anyono perform a bettor dead 
for the Day of Resurrection than this, unless 
he ha« done even more. 

Moses said, “ 0 my Lord, tcaeh ms how I 
am to call upon Thee." And God said, 44 0 
Moses, recite < There ie no deity but God! *" 
Then Moses said, 44 0 my Lord ; every one of 
Thy people say this." And God said, 44 O 
Moses, if the seven heavens and their inhabi¬ 
tants and the seven earth's were pul into one 
eosle, and this expression, 4 There ie no deity 
but God,' into another, these words would ex¬ 
ceed in. weight." 

Reoiting 41 0 Holy God " is half the eoalfi 
of good works, and reoiting 41 God be praised," 
fills the scale. The recital of “There is no 
deity but one," removes the curtain between 
the worshipper and his God. 

He who recites with an unsullied heart 
44 There is no deity but God,” shall have the 
doors of heaven open for him until ho reaches 
the throne of God, as long as he abstains 
from great sins. 

The ejaculation, “ There is no power and 
strength but in God," is medicine for ninety- 
nine pains, the least of which is melancholy. 

44 There are two qualities which, being prac¬ 
tised by anyone, shall cause him to enter 
Paradise; they are small and easy, end it is 
easy for anyone to practise them. One of 
them is this: saying 4 God Is holy’ ten 
times after every prayer, 4 Praised be God * 
ten times, and 4 Goa is great* ten times." And 
verily I saw the Prophet counting tbeee 
words on his hand, and no would say, 11 Then 
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these words are one hundrod and fifty with i 
the tongue in the day and night, but thoy are 
one thousand and llvo hundred in tho scale 
of actions, reckoning ten for ono. And the 
second is this: when he goes to his bed¬ 
chamber, let him say, * God is holy,', and 
1 God ho praised/ and ‘ God is groat/ then 
that is one hundred on the tongue and a 
thousand in the scales. Then which of yon 
is it that commits two thousand five hundred 
Vicos in the day and night, no that thoso 
words mAy cover thorn ? ” Tho Companions 
said, “ If when we repost those wordswehave 
so many rewards, why should we ,not say 
them 'i " The Prophet said, “ The Devil 
comes to ono of you when at prayers And 
says to him, * Remember so-and-so/ till you 
have finished your prayers; and the Dovil 
uonios to you m your bed-chamber, and is 
always making you sleep/' 

az-ZILLU ’L-AUWAL (J^\ JUJ). 

“ The first shade." A Sfifi term for uf-'Aqlu 
' l-Auwal . [ sun .] 

ZILLU *LLAH (aM Ji). “The 

Shade of Qod." A $ufi term for the Ttuanu 
Ur Kamil, or tho perfect man." [sun.] 

az-ZILZAL (JV^)* “ The Earth- 
•piako." The title of the xeixth Surah of tho 
Qur'an, beginning with the words “ Wliou tho 
oarth shall tptake with its quaking." 

ZIMMAH (L*J), p], zitnam, from 

the root gatnm , “to blame." A compact,cove¬ 
nant, of contract, a league or treaty, any en¬ 
gagement or obligation, because the breaking 
thereof necessitates blame; and a right or due, 
for the neglect of which one ia to be blamed. 
Tho word is also synonymous with uman , in 
tho sense of aocurity of life and property, 
rotootrou or stfoguurd, aud promise of such ; 
ence ahlu ’g-gimmah, or, with auppression of 
the noun ciA/u, simply ag-iimmah, the people 
with whom a compact or oovenant has been 
made, and particularly tho Kitsbis, or the 
people of tho book, i.e. Jews and Christians, 
and the Maj fun or Baboons, who pay the-poll- 
tax calfod juzyah, [jaztah.J An individual 
of this class—nsmoly, a free non-Mnslim sub¬ 
ject of a Muslim Government,- who pays a 
poll- or capitation-tax, for which the'Mus¬ 
lima are responsible for his seourily, personal 
freedom, and religious toleration—is called 
gimmi (see the following article). 

In the Qur’an, the word ziim/noA occurs 
once, in the sense of clientship, or good faith, 
aa oppposed to liuA of blood. Sitrah ix. 
7-10 

<* Mow can thoy who add gods to God be in 
league with God and with His Apostle, save 
those with whom ye inado a league at the 
saored temple ? So long as they are true to 
you, be ye true to them: verily, God lovetb 
those who fear Him. 

“How can they? since if they prevail 
against you, they will not regard, in their 
dealing with you, either ties of blood or goad 
faith ; With their mouths they content you, 


but their hearts aro averse, and most of them 
are porverso doors. 

•• They sell tho wigns of God for a moan 
price, and tarn others aside from his way : of 
a truth, evil is it that they do! 

“ They rospoot not with a believor either 
ties of blood or yawl faith ; and these aro tho 
transgressors/ 

Iu modern language, the word gtwmuh has 
frequently the meaning of conscience. (Com- 
paro Lane's Arabic Dictiunttry, iu tv co.) 

ZIMMJ a member of the 

Ahlu VZinimah, a hon-Mnsliru subject of a 
Muslim Government, belonging to the Jewish, 
Christian, or Sabean creed, who, for tho pay¬ 
ment of a poll- or capitation-tax, enjoys secu¬ 
rity of his person and property in a Muham¬ 
madan country. 

Ono of the most urgeut duties unjoined by 
Muhammad upon the Muslim or truo believer, 
was the Jihad ft Babili Tlahi, or exertion in 
the road of God, *.«. warfare for the spread 
of Islim, amongst the infidels within and 
without Arabia Luuad] • thus the whole' 
World came to be regarded aa divided into 
two great portions, tho Darn 'l-Harb and 
Darn ’l-Isl&m [paru ’v.-harr, haku 'l-islam] 
—tbe territories-of War and.the territories 
of Peace. These two divisions, one of which 
represented the land of infidelity and dark¬ 
ness, the other that of light and faith, were 
supposed to be in a continual state of open 
or latent belligerency, until the Dfiru 1-Islam 
should have absorbed the Daru 'l-Harb and 
faith conquered unbelief. Infidelity, how¬ 
ever, admit sof degrees. Its worst shape is 
idolatry, that is, the worship of idols instead 
of or besides the one true God; end this, again, 
is a crime most abominable on the part of 
Arabs, “ since the Prophot was sent amongst 
them, and manifested himsolf in tho midst of 
thorn, and the Qur’an was doliverod down In 
their language." Of an equally atrocious 
character is the infidelity of apostates, “'be¬ 
cause they have become iufidels, after having 
been led into the way of faith, and made 
acquainted with its excellence." In the case 
of neither, therefore, ia a compromise admis¬ 
sible; they must accept or re-embrace tho 
faith, or pay with their lives the full penalty 
of their crimo. 

With regard to the idolaters of a non- 
Arabio or ‘Ajam country, which latter expres¬ 
sion in the tlinos of early Islam particularly 
applied to the Persian Empire, a*h-Shafi‘) 
maintains that destruction is incurred by 
them also; bnt the other learned doctors 
agree that it is lawful to reduoe them to 
slavery, thus allowing them, aa it were, a 
respite during whioh it may ploaso God to 
direct them into tho right pathf but makings 
at the same tirno, their persons and substance 
subservient to tbe cause of Islim. 

Tbe least objeotionable form of infidelity 
in the eyes of Muhammad aud his followers, 
is that of the K^i tibia or people of the Book 
(ahlu U-kitab ), i.e. the Jews, as poseeseeors ef 
the Old Testament, or Taurat, and the Chris¬ 
tians, to whom, moreover, the Inj'xl (Gospel) 
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wu revoalod. Aa they are not guilty of an temporal acta which, though contrary to the 

absolute denial, but only of a partial perver- Muhammadan religion, may be legal by their 

sion of the truth, only part of tne punishment own, such at the sale of wine or swine’s 

for disbelief is their due. and It is Imposed flesh. Tho construction of placos of worship 

upon them in the shape of a tribute, called in the Muslim territory is unlawful for them, 

poll- or oapltation- tax [jaztahI, by means of unless within tliclr own houses, but if 

which they securo protection for their pro* churches and synagogues originally belonging 

porty, personal freedom, and retigious tolerit- to Ohrietlans and Jews bo dostroyod or fall 

tion from tho Muslim Government. The same to decay, they arc at liberty to robuild and 

privilege is extended to the or repair them. This is the rule with regard to 

Sabeane, whose particular form of worship eitios, because, as the tokens of IslSm, such 

was more leniently judged by Muh&mraaa as publio prayer, festivals, Ac., appear there, 

and tho Traditionists than that of the idolaters Zimmfs should not be permitted to exhibit 

of Persia. the tokens of infidelity in the face of them; 

This is the state of things If a countiy in villages and hamlets, on the other hand, 

inhabited by such infidel* be conquered by a where the token* of Islam do not appear, 

Muslim army: theoretically, the inhabitants, tboro is no occasion to prevent the oonstmo- 

together with tlioir wives and chitdren, are tion of Christian and Jewish places of wor- 

considered as plunder snd property pf tho ship. (See Hamilton's Hi fin yah, vol. ii. p. 

State, and it would he lawful to reduce them 210.) 

to slavery. In practice, however, the milder Save some slight restrictions with regard to 
course prevails, and by paying the stipulated dress and equipago, Zimmfs are held in all 

oapitatioti-tax, the subduld people become, transactions of daily life pretty much on a 

in the quality of Zhnmls, free subjects of the footing of equality with Muslims. Like cbil- 

oenquiring power, whose condition is but dren, women and slaves, a Zimmi has no legal 

little inferior to that of their Muslim fellow- share in the booty, but only a discretionary 

subjects. allowanoo out of it, if ho has taken part in 

The relations of an alien or (farbf-—that is, the fight. If he has acted as a guide, and 

one who belongs to the people of the Dim 1- his services as* such have been attended with 

herb—to a Muslim community which be sny eminent advantage, he may, however, 

visits, In time of peace, for the sako of traflle receivo even a forger share than a Mnfyam- 

or any other legitimate purpose, are regulated madan combatant. (Hamilton's Ifid&yah, 

by that high conception of the duties of ho*- vol. if., p. 178.) 

piUlity, which was innate with the ancient Every marriage that is lawful between two 
Arab, and which prompted him to defend and Muslims, is lawful between two Zimmis. 

honour oven a mortal enemy, as soon as'he Marriages that are not lawful between two 

might havo crossed as a ohance guest the Muslims aroof several kinds. Of these there 

threshold of his tent. is the marriage without witnesses. When a 

On ontering the territory, an alien can Zhnml marries a Zimmiymh without Witnesses* 

j claim a guests protection from the first met snd such marriages are sanctioned by their 

• Muslim, be it even the, lowest peasant, and religion, the marriage la lawful. So that, if 

1 having obtained this proteetion, ho is entitled they should afterwards embrace the Muslim 

to remain in tho country unmolested for the faith, the marriage would still be established, 

term Of a whole yenr. The authorities, how- And in like manner, if they should not em- 

ever, must within the year give him notice brace that faith, but should both claim from 

that, If he should remain until its completion, the judge the application of the rules of 

capitation-tax will be imposed upon him, and Islftm, or one of thorn should make such a 

ih such noticeIhe permission for hie stay may claim, the judge is not to separate them, 

he flmitod to some months only, if for somo There is also the marriage of a woman dining 

reason or othor it should appear advisable her 'iddah on account of another man 

or necossary to do so. If the alien oobtiiru* PiddahJ. When a Zimmi marries a woman 

fn the country beyond the full or limited time in her Uddah for another man, that man being 

prescribed, he Incomes ipso facto liable to a Muslim* the marriage is invalid, and may 

the capitation-tax, and if j after thus becom- bo objected to bofore their adoption of tho 

ing a Zhnml, he be desirous of returning to Muhammadan religion, even though their 

his own country, ho may be prevented, as now own religion should reoogniso the legality of 

hoing bound to the Muslim Government by a marriage in the stAte of *iVMrtA ; but* if tho 

eontraet of fealty* In similar mannor an *iddah were rendered incumbent on the 

alien becomes a Zimmi upon purchasing tri- woman on account of an infidel, and mar- 

bute land and paying the impost on It, and is riages in a state of *iddak are accounted law- 

then liable to eaptitation-tmx for the ensuing ful in the religion of the parties, it oanhot be 

year. An alien woman turns Zimmiyah by objected to while they remain in a atato of 

marrying a Zimjni, because thereby she infidelity, according to general agreement. If 

undertakes to reside in the Muhammadan under these oiroumstanoee thoy afterwards 

state. (See Hamilton's Hidatffih , vol. ii. p. adopt tho Muslim faith, tho marriage remains 

196.) fixed snd established, according to Abfi 

Zimmfs do not subject thoimelves to tho Hantfah, whose decision is considered valid 

1 laws of Islim, either with respect to things In spite of the different opinion! of Abfi 

which are merely of a religions nature, snob Yftsuf snd Muhammad, and the jndgo is not 

as fasting and prayer, or with respect to those to separate them, thoogh both of them or 
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only one of them should adopt the faith, or 
both or only one of them should bring the 
matter beforo tho judge. In the Mabsut it 
is stated that the difference betwoen tbo 
masters was only when the reference to the 
judge, or the adoption of the faith, takes 
plaoe during the subsistence of the 'iddah ; but 
where it does not take place till after the 
‘iddak has expired, the parties are not to be 
separated, according to all their opinions 
(Baillie's Digest of moohufiiiHudan Luur, Hunt 
fee o, p. 17a) 

If a Zimmt marry a Zimmiyah, making the 
dower oonsist of wine or pork, and one or 
both should afterwards embrace the faith 
before the wife bus obtained seisin, according 
to Abu Hauifah, the woman is entitled to 
rooeive tho actual article, if it has been 
“identically specified,** but if not, tho-esti¬ 
mated value of the wine, or her proper dowor 
in lieu of the pork, as the casa ihay be. Abu 
Yusuf maintains that she is to have bor proper 
dower, and Muhammad the estimated value 
in all oases. If a Christian £immi marry a 
Christian Zimmlyah, without specifying any 
dower, or on a specified dowor consisting of 
carrion (flesh of an animal not lawfully slain), 
such as may be deemed lawful by mombera 
of their profession, and have sexual inter¬ 
course with her, or divovco her without con¬ 
summation, or die without consummation, 
according to Abft Hanifah, she is not eutitled 
to any dowor, although both nartios may 
hava embraced tho faith in the interim; but 
according to Abu Y iisuf and Muhammad, she 
will take her proper dower if tbe husband 
consummate the marriage, or die without con¬ 
summation, and will be entitled to a present 
if she be divorced without consummation. 
(A. Ramsey, Moohummtdan Law of Inherit - 
a acs, p. 878.) 

When one of an iufldel married oouple em¬ 
braces the Muhammadan faith, Islam is to be 
presented to the other, and if the other adopt 
it, good and well; if not, they are to be sepa¬ 
rated. If the party ia silent and says nothing, 
the judge is to present Islam to him time 
after time, till the completion of three, by 
way of oaution. And there is no difference 
betweou a diaoerniug youth and one who is 
adult; so that a separation is to be made 
equally on tbe refusal of tbe former as of the 
latter, according .to Abfl Qunifuh and the 
Imam Muhammad. But if one of the parties 
be young and without sufficient discernment, 
it is necessary to wait till he has understand¬ 
ing ; and when he has understanding, Islam 
ia then to be presented to him; and if he 
adopt it, well; if not, a separation ia to be 
made without waiting for his arriving at pu¬ 
berty. And if he be mad, Islam ia to be pre 
aented to his parents , and if they, or one of 
them, should embraoe it, good and well; if 
not, a separation ia to be made between the 
married partioa. If the husband should em¬ 
brace the faith and the wife refuse, the sepa¬ 
ration is not aocounted repudiation; but if the 
wife ahould embrace the faith and the husband 
decline, the separation in consequence ia con¬ 
sidered a repudiation, since the cause of 


separation prooeeds from him. When a tape¬ 
rs tin n takes plaoe between them bp reason of • 
refusal, and it is after consummation, she is 
entitled to the whole dower; and if It ia be¬ 
fore consummation and through his refusal, 
•he is ontitled to half the dower; but if 
through her own refusal, she has no dower at 
alb If, however, the husbaud of a Kitabiyoh 
adopt the faith, their marriage remains un¬ 
affected in accordance with the general prin¬ 
ciple, that the marriage between a Muslim 
and a Kit&btyah is originally lawful (Bailley, 
Hanifeea Code , p. 180.) 

When a Zimmi has repudiated his Zhnmiyah 
wife three times, and then behaves to her as 
he had done l|efore the repudiation, without 
marrying hor again, or saying the words of 
the contract over her; or when hie wife has 
obtaiued a th*P or release [kuul 1 ], and he 
then aota to her as beforo without renowliig 
the oontact—they are to be separated, even 
though they should, net bring the matter to 
the judge. But if he repudiates her three 
times, and then renews the contract of mar¬ 
riage with her without her being married to 
another, they are not to be separated. (76.) 

The ohild follows the religion of the better of 
its parents. Hence, If one of them be a Muslim, 
the child is of tho Muslim religion. The mother 
oonld not bo so ah tWfto, but onlv in conse¬ 
quence of eonversion to the Muhammadan 
faith, for a Muslim woman oanoot lawfully be 
the wife of any othar than a man of her own 
religion. So also, if one of thorn should sub¬ 
sequently embraoe Islftm, having an Infant 
child, the infant would become Muslim by 
virtue of the parent’s conversion, that is, 
when there is no difference of ddr t by both 
of the parents being either within the Dirnl- 
Islftm or the Dsru or by the ehild 

being in tbe former at the time that its parent 
ombrsoee the Muslim faith iu the foreign 
country, for he then beoomee constructively 
one of the Muslim people; but when the 
child is in the foreign country, and the parent 
within the Muslim territory, and he adopt 
the faith there, the ohild does not follow him, 
and is not a Muslim. A Maids! is worse 
thsu a Jptabi: and if one of tuo parents be 
a MajdsI and the other Kitabi, tbe ohild le a 
Kit&bi, and may be lawfully married by a 
Muslim, to whom also things slaughtered by 
the child would be lawful. 

Generally, an infidel cannot Merit from a 
believer, her, on the other hand, can a be¬ 
liever inherit from an infidel; but infidel sub¬ 
jects of a Muslim state can inherit from one 
another. And it is immaterial, for such a 
purpose, whether they be of the same reli¬ 
gion or not; all unbelievers being, in this 
respect, considered at of one class. A Muslim 
may, however, make a bequest to a Z <mmi 
and a Ziuuni to a Muslim, as well as to an¬ 
other intidol, whether of the same or of a 
different religion, not being a hostile alien. 
The testamentary power of a Ziuuni is subject 
to the same limitations as that of a Muslim, 
so that bequests to a person entitled by 
inheritance are invalid, and bequests to any 
other person are invalid so far as they exceed 
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one-third of the testator's property. Thin 
for the reason that, on entering into the com¬ 
pact of ghrnnah, he has agreed to conform 
to the laws of Islim in all temporal concerns. 
(See A. Ramsey, MooKummumn Law of In • 
Imiantx, d. 222.) 

The will of a gimmi for secular purposes 
is valid, aooording to all opinions. Other 
than secular purposes are of four different 
kinds. First, there are purposes which are 

d oA, or a means of approach to Almighty 
, both with Zimmls ami Muslims; and be¬ 
quests for these purposes are valid, whether 
they be to o set of psrtioulat persons or not. 
Thus, when a KJtim has directed by his will, 
that slaves be purchased and emancipated on 
hl| aooounf. Whether with or without a speci¬ 
fication of individuals, or that a third of his 


property be bestowed in charitv on beggars 
and the indigent, or expended in lighting a 
lamp in the Baitn 1-Muqaddas or Holy 
Temnle of Jerusalem, or in making war 
against the infidel Tartars; the bequest is 
valid. 


I 


* 


Second, there are purposes which are sinful, 
both with the Zimmts and the Muslims; and 
beqneatl for these purposes are valid, if they 
are to a set of particular persons, and the be¬ 
quest Is a gift without regard to tho pur¬ 
poses; but if tho persons are not particu¬ 
larised, the bequest is void. If, thoioforo. a 
Zimmi should bequeath, for instance, » third 
of his property for the Support of dissolute 
women, singers, and the like, the bequest Is 
valid, if suoh persons are particularised and it 
fs a gift to thorn; but if they are not parti¬ 
cularised, it is void. 

Third, there are purposes which are qurbah 
with the Muslims, but sinful with tbs Zluimfs. 

In this, as in the previous case, the bequest- 
if a gift and valid if in favour of a sot of 
particular persons: but it is void, if tbe per¬ 
sons are not particularised. Heooe, if the 
third of a man's pioperty is to be expended in 
sending a set of Muslims on pilgrimage, or 
building a masjid, and the persona are parti¬ 
cularised, the bequest or gift is valid, and 
considered to be conpled with a counsel to 
aooompllih the stated purpose, leaving them 
at liberty to perform the pilgrimage, Cr erect 
the mosque, or not, as they please. 

Fourth and last, there are purposes which 
are sinful with a Muslim, but qurbah or meri¬ 
torious with a Zimmi; and bequests for those 
sre valid, aooording to Abfi Hauiifah, whether 
the persons be particularised or not; but 
void, aooording to Abfi Yfisuf and tbe Imlm 
Muhammad, when thev are not specified. If, 
for instance, a Kitftb! bequeath a third of his 
property for the ereotion of a church or syna¬ 
gogue or bequeath his mansion to bo con¬ 
verted into a plaoe of worship of his religion, 
the bequest, according to the two disciples, 

Is void, as sinful in the eyes of a Muslim, Un¬ 
less H is for a particular class of persons, 
when it Is a gift to them; but, aooording to 
Abu Ifhnifah, it Is valid under all circum¬ 
stances. This, however, subject to the con¬ 
dition stated above, Hist the erection of eueh 
buildings tokos place in villages and not In i 
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towns, the bequest in the latter ease being 
inoperative. (See Bailley, ffanifeea Code, 
p. 6711.) 

If a Je« or a Christian, being In sound 
health, build a ohureh or a synagogue, and 
then die, such building is an inheritance, ac¬ 
cording to all tbe doctors, and therefore 
descends to the heirs in tbe same manner as 
any other of the founder’s property. From 
the |>oiilt of view taken by the two disoiples 
this is evident enough. But with regara to 
Abfi Hsnlfah’s doctrine, the question may be 
raised: What is tho difference between the 
building of a church or synagogue in tbe time 
of health, and tbe bequeathing It by will, that 
Abfi Hamfah should bold it inheritable In 
tbe former instanoe, and not in the latter. 
Thla 44 objection" Is mst In ths Hidewak 
with the "reply w : 41 that it is not ths mere 
erecting (of the church, Ao.) whioh extin¬ 
guishes too builder’s property, but the ex¬ 
clusive dedication of the bnlldisg to thO ser¬ 
vice of God, as in the ease of mosques erected 
by Mussulmins; and as an infidel plaoe of 
worship is not dedioated to God indisputably, 
it therefore still remains the property of the 
founder, and Is odnsoquontly inheritable (in 
common with his other effeots^; whereas a 
bequest, on tbe contrary, is nsea for the very 
purpose of destroying a right of property.” 
(Htdoyah, Grady’s Translation, p. 696,) 

ZINA’ (aVlj). [adrltrrt.] 

ZINDlQ A tertn now 

used to oxpress a person in a hopeless state 
of infidelity. Borne say the word is derived 
from tbe Persian Zmi-arn, i.e, a woman’s reli¬ 
gion. Others assert that it is a term of rela¬ 
tion to tho word Zand or Zend, whioh means 
“ explanation,” i.e. the explanation Qf the 
book ol Zardusht or Zoroaster. (See Lane's 
Arabic Dictionary in toco.) 

ZIPPORAH. [bafura’.] 

ZIYARAH (i;V|t), from the root 
eaur t 41 to visit," visitation, particularly of ths 
totub of tho Prophet, nnd ot the grave of any 
martyr or saint of the Muhammadan faith. 
In India and Central Asia, the word, always 
pronouncod nyoraf, is, by way of abbrevia¬ 
tion, used for eiqdrat-gah, i.e. for the place 
of suoh visitation, or the shrine connected 
with it. 

Although it is hold by Wahhftbfs and other 
Muslim puritans that tho Prophet forbade 
the visitation of graves for the purposes of 
devotion, ths custom has heoomo so common, 
that it may be considered part of the Muham¬ 
madan religion. And, indeed, it is difficult to 
believe that a Religious teacher of Muham¬ 
mad’s east of mind should have in principle 
oppoeed a practioe whioh is so natural to the 
human heart. However much he may have 
objected to the clamorous wailings and lamen¬ 
tations over the dead, in which the pagan 
Arabs of the ignoranoe, especially the women, 
indulged, he was not likely to be insensible 
to the solemn lesson whioh the resting- 
plaos of the departed teaches the living, 
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or to still© in his followers the pious remem¬ 
brance of boloTed friends end kindred who 
hare gone before. We see, therefore, no.rea¬ 
son to doubt the genuineness of the following 
tradition^, which we translate from' a manu¬ 
script of the Mi$hkat t belonging to the Library 
of the India Office (Arabie MSS.* No. 2148, 
New Catalogue, 1541 and which the opmpiier 
of that work has taken from sueh authorities 
as Muslim, Ibn Mftjali, at-Tinuigl, do. 

Buraidah relatod, the Apostle of God said ? 
44 (Formerly) 1 forbade you to visit the graves, 
but youmay visit them now. . . .” (Muslim ) 
Abft Hurairah related: the Prophet visited 
the‘grave of his mother, 'and he wept and 
oaused those who were around him to weep 
alia Then he said.: “I bogged leave from 
my Lord to ask forgiveness for her, but ft 
was not granted ms; then I bagged leave to 
visit her grave, and it was. granted me; visit 
therefore tho graves, for they remind you of 
death.” (Muslim.) 

Buraidah related: The Apostle Of God used 
to instruct them, when they issued forth to 
the burial-places, to pronounce the words: 
“Peace be upon yon, 0 ye people of these 
abodes from amongst the Bells vers and the 
Resigned;-and we, if God please, are surely 
overtaking you to ask salvation from God for 
us and vou.” (Muslim.) 

Ibn ‘Abbftg relatod: the Prophet passed pv 
some grave# in al-Madinah, and he turned 
his face towards them aiid skid : “ Peaoe be 
upon you. t> ye people of the graves; jm*y 
God forgive us and you; ye are the van of us 
and we (following) in your steps.” 

‘Ayisnah related that when the N turn of her 
night had-oome on the Prophet's part, he used 
to step out towards tho end of the night into 
al-Baql* (the burial-ground of al-Madlnah) and 
to say : “ Peace be with the abode of a be¬ 
lieving people; and the time that has been 
promised you as your appointed term may 
some to you on the morrow (speedily); and 
we, if please God, are overtaking you. 6 God, 
grant forgiveness to the people of BaqPu *1— 
Garqad." She. asked: “What shall J aay,Q 
Apostle of God; to wit. on visiting the 
graves ? ” He replied: “ Say, Peace be upon 
the people of theeo abodes from amongst the 
Believers and the Resigned, and God have 
compassion on those of us that go before and 
those that follow *, and we, if please God, are 
overtaking you.” (Muslim.) 

Muhammad ibn Nu‘im related, the Prophet 
said: “ He who visits the grave of his fatbet 
and mother,*or of cither of iheni, on every 
Friday, his sins -are forgiven, and he is 
written down as one pious.”' (Baihaqi). 

Ibn Bftas'ud related, tho Apostle of God said: 
“ I had forbidden you to visit the graves, but 
now ye may visit them, for they dotaeb from 
this world and remind of the world to come.” 
(Ibn Mftiah.) 

Abb Hurairah related: “The Apostle of 
God cursed women visiting the graves." To this 
the compiler of the MUhJcdt adds: At-Tirmig: 
ealla this tradition a well-supported and 
genuine one, and says : “ Some or the learned 
are of opinion that this happened before the 


Prophet permitted the visitation of the graves, 
but that whon he did so, both men and women 
were included in the permission; and some 
again allege, that he only disapproved of 
women visiting the graves, because they are 
but little given to patienoe and much, to 
fear.” 

In the faoe of these texts we oanndt wonder 
that the praotice of visiting the groves forms 
a marked feature in the religious life of the 
Mn^ammadaaa, and that the tomb of the 
founder of Islim and the burial-places of its 
chief oonfessore have become the objeets of 
great devotional reverence. Pilgrims to Mok- 
kah (except tho Wahhabik) always proceed to 
al-Madman to .visit the Prophet’s shrine and 
to claim an interest in his .intercession!, and 
in all Muhammadan countries there are xtyd- 
rats or “shrines,” which are visited by .de¬ 
votees in order to obtain the intercessions of 
the departed saint. Such a ziyirat is the 
grave of Khwij&h *Abdn 'iiih Ane&ri, who 
flourished about the time of our King John, 
jl.d. 1200, and who established such a repu¬ 
tation for sanotity that even to this day hta 
tomb, at Gsaarghaieh near Herat, fs visited 
by pilgrims from all,parts of tho province. 
This tomb is an exceedingly fine piece of 
Oriental sculpture. Upou its marble slabs are 
inscribed, in the finest gulug writing, verse• 
from tho Quriftn. But the ohief historic inte¬ 
rest in tho shrino or this saint U found in the 
fact that Dost Muhammad Rhan, the great 
Afghin Ameer of Oabul (a.u 1868), requested - 
that his bones should be interred at the feet 
of Khwajsh ‘Abdu Ilih, ip order that hid 
dark deeds of blood may obtain forgiveness 
through the potent ihteroeesWnpf this ancieut 
saint. Such is one of the many instances of 
the great importance whioh Eastern rulers 
have attached to the sanotity of the very 
ground in whioh have, been buried the remains 
of some greet teacher or ascetic. 

In towns and in great centres of population, 
the tombs whioh are visited as ziyaratt are 
usually substantial structures; but m villages 
they aro often the most simple graves, marked 
by a few flags, and surrounded by a low wall 
to keep the eaored spot free from defilement. 
Oftentimof the Eastern traveller will'find a 
zitfarai on the road-side of some dosect high¬ 
way. Probably it is the restinn-plaoe of seme 
pilgrim who, returning from Makkah, died’of 
disease or vvas slain by highway robbers, in 
either case, according to the dootrinee of 
Isl&m, suffering a martyr’s death, [juwtx] 
Such a ziyardt will be taken ohaige of by 
some poor darwesh or faqir, Who wUl erect a 
shed near the. soared spot, and supply the 
weary traveller with a oup of oold water, as 
he stops and raises his hands in supplication 
at the shrine of the martyred saint 

The ctree performed at ziyinUi are diver¬ 
sified. Some will be celebrated as the place 
where rheumatism can be cured, other* are 
suitable for small-pox patients, whilst some 
have even gained a reputation as places of 
healing for those who are bitten by mad doge. 
The grave of Kb ushhal Khan Khatak the 
warrior poet of the Afghans, in the Peshawar 
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A 7.1 KARAT IK CENTRAL ARIA. (A. F. Boft) 


Talley, la visited by thousands of childless 
women. 

The fig&ralM are always visited with the 
feet uncovered, and when the grave Is covered 
with atones or pebbles, these are used to rub 
upon the afflicted limba. Some more sub¬ 
stantial monument* ere supplied with brushes, 
which are used for the doliblo purpose of 
cleaning up the court-yard and for rubbing 
upon the diseased body cf the devoteo. 

These sijamti ere always lighted up with 
small lamps on Thursday evening, which is 
the beginning of the Xastero Friday. But 
Sunday is held to be a propitious day for 
visiting shrines. 

Adjoining many t iyirats of ominonon, there 


will bo mosques supported by large endow¬ 
ments, in which will be found a large number 
of students. 8uoh is the renowned siyarat of 
Kaka $ifcib in the Efaatak bills on the 
Afgbftn frontier. Many xiydrats are very 
largely endowed by prinoes and noble*, who 
have believod that they have obtained assist¬ 
ance from the intercessions of the departed 
saint. Thtre is, however, no proof that Mu¬ 
hammad ever enoouraged the belief that the 
prayers of departed sainta wsre of any avail 
in the presence of the Almighty. Indeed, It 
is a distinctive teaching of IslAm that oven 
tho Prophet himself cannot intercede for his 
own people until the Day of Judgment, fm- 

TKRCE8510N.] 



A ROAlMJlDE ZIYAItAT TU CSVTBAL ASIA. (J&. & Jukst.) 


ZODIAC, The signs of. Arabic * 
minfaqalu 9 1-burHj 
* The girdle- or gone of lowers." Greek 
wvpyoi* Mentioned three times in the 
Qur’ftn. 

Sdrah lxxxv. I .* 

41 By the heaven with its Towers!" 
(lhir%.) 


85rah xxv. 63: 

41 Blessed be He who hath placed in tho 
Heaven the sign of the Zodiac 1 who hath 

{ ilacod in it tho Lsmp of tkt Sun, and tho 
ight-giving Moon I " 

SQrah xv. 16 1 

14 We have set tHe signs of the. zodiac in 
the Heavens, and adorned and deoked them 
forth for the beholders. 
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“ And We guard them from every stoned 
Satan, 

“ Save suoh aa steal a hearing: and him 
doth a visible flame pursue.’' 

In explanation of the last verses, commen¬ 
tators tell us that the devils listen at the 
gate of heaven for scraps of the knowledge of 
futurity, and when detected by the angels, 
are pelted with shooting stars (see Surah iii. 
81; “th v pelted devil” \ also Silrah xxxvii. 8: 
44 hurled at from every sido ”). 

So in the Talmud, in Chagiya xvi. I, the 
thadeem , or “ demons," are said tq learn the 
seorots of the futuro by listening behind 
tho pargod or “ veil** 

The names of the signs are: 

1. Hemal , Ham. 

2. $aur, Bull. 

8. Jauzd\ Twiua. 

4. Sar(an t Grab. 

8. Asad, Lion. 

6. Svmbalafi, lit an 44 6ar*of corn,” Virgin. 

7. M~udn , Scales. 

8. * A grab , Scorpion. 

9. Qans t Archer. 

10. Jodi. Ha-goat. 

11. Dqlw, Watering-pot. 

12. ffut t Fish. 


ZOROASTRIANISM. The anoient 

religion of Persia is only referred to onoe in 
the Qur'fcn, Sflrab xxii. 17, as the religion of 
th« the Magians. Most 

Muhammadan writoiv especially amongst 
the Shi ahs, believe them to have formerly 
possessed a revelation from Ood whioh they 
nave since lost, [al-majus.] 

ZUBAIR IBN al-‘AUWAM («»j 

tH). Cousin german to Mu- 
Qammad, and one of the first who emb/aoed 
his religion. He is one of the tou, os lied sl- 
‘Ashorah al-Mubashsharah, to whom the Pro* 
phot gave certaih assurances of Paradise. 
He wes slain by 4 Amr ibn Jar muz on the day 
of the battle of the Camel (waq'utu U-Jcandt), 

A.H. 6. 


?UHA fl) That part of 

the day about half-way botwoon sunrise and 
noon. 

(2) A period of voluntary prayer. 

[PBATKR.] 

(8) A the title of the xomrd Silrah 

of the Qur'an,, whioh begins with the words, 
“ By tho noon-day brightness ” (tuba). 


ZUHD (•**)). Abstinence ; a reli¬ 
gions life. Exercising oneself in tho service 
of Ood; especially being abstinent in respect 
of eating; subduing the passions. 


az-ZURBRUF “ Gilding.” 

The name of the xuiird Surah of tho Qur&n, 
in the 84th verso of which the word ocours: 
11 And but that men would then have been 
one nation, we would have made for those 
who misbelieve in the Merciful, one roof of 
silver for their houses, and steps up thereto 
whioh they might mount and to their houses 


doors, and bedsteads on whioh they might 
recline; and gilding” 

ZULAIKHA*. more correctlV ZA- 
LlKffA («Wj). The wife ofPoti- 
phar (Qiifir ). Al-Baiaawi says she was 
also called Ra 4 ll. An account of her tempting 
Joseph is found in tno Xiith Surah of the 
Qur’an, 28-25;— 

“And she in whose house he was, con¬ 
ceived a passion lor him, and she shut the 
doors and said, 4 Ooiuo hither.* He said, 
* Cod keep me 1 Verily my lord hath given me 
a good home: vorily the injurious shall not 
prosper.’ 

“But she longed lor him; and he had 
longod for her bad he not seen a token from 
his Lord (the apparition of his father, who 
said, * Hereafter shall the names of thy 
brethren, engraven on precious stones, shine 
on tho breast of the High Priest Shall thine 
be blotted out ? *) Thus we averted evil and 
doiiloraent from him; verily ha wae one of 
oar sincere servants; 

“ And thoy both made for the door, Mid the 
rent his shirt from behind; and at the door 
they met her lord. 4 What,' said she, 4 shall 
be the recompense of him who intended evil 
to my family, but a prison or a sore punish¬ 
ment ? 1 

He said, ‘ She solicited me to eviL* And 
a witness in her own family (an infant in the 
cradle) witnessed: ‘If his shirt be rent in 
front, then hath she spoken truth, and he is a 
liar: 


“ 4 But if his shirt be rent from behina, then 
she hath lied and ho is a man of truth.* 

44 And when his lord saw his shirt torn 
from behind, he said, 4 This verily is ona of 
your devices 1 verily your devioee are great I 

“ 4 Joseph I turn awsy from this; and thou 
0 w{/e t ask pardon for thy crime: verily thou 
hast sinned.' 

“And in the oity the women said, 'The 
wife of the Prinoe hath solicited*her servant: 
he hath fired her with love: verily wo per¬ 
ceive her to be in a manifest error.* 

44 And when she hoard of their cabal, she 
sent to thorn end got ready a banquet for 
them, and gavs each one of them a knife and 
said, ‘ Jottpk, oomo forth to them/ And 
when they saw him they, extolled him, and 
out their hands (instead of their food, through 
! surpriso at his beauty), and eaid, 4 God keep 
I us! This is no manl Thin is none other 
than a noble angel I * 

“ She said, 4 This, then, is he about whom 
ye blamed me. And I wished him indeed to 
yield to- my desires, but he stood Arm. But 
if he obey noi my command, he shall sorely 
he cast into prison, and become one of tho 
contomptihle.' 

44 He said, 4 0 my Lord 1 I prefer the prison 
to compliance with her bidding; but unless 
Thou turn away their snares from me, I shall 
play the youth with them, and beooine one of 
the unwise ’: 

•‘So his Lord heard him and tuned aside 


their snares from him: verily He is the 
Hearer, the Knower. 
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44 Then resolved they, even after they bed | 
seen the signs of hie innocence, to imprison 1 
him for e time.* 

The explanations put into parentheses are 
notes of Mr. Rodweli’s, in whose translation 
the passage is given, and who quotes the 
corresponding Talmudic legends. 

This Story of Yflanf wa Zulaikhi' has been 
celebrated in a well-known Persian poem by 
‘Abdu ’r-Rahmin Jftmi, and henoe Joseph 
has become the Adonis Of the East. 

ZtJ ’L-FIQAR ( } \m* yd). Lii. 

44 The Lord of the Vertebra of the Back.* 
The name of the celebrated sword which Mu¬ 
hammad gave to his son-in-law ‘AIL 

ZtJ 'L-tfUJAH yS). Lit. 

11 The Lord of the Pilgrimage." The twelfth 
month of the Muhammadan year; so called 
because it is the month appointed for the 
Makkan pilgrimage. 

ZO ’L-JALlL (JMy>. 44 Lord 

of Majesty One of the ninety-nine attri¬ 
butes of Ood. See Qur'&n, Surah Iv. 78 r 
44 Blessed be tho name of thy Lord possessed 
of majesty and glory," 

ZC 'L-E’IFL (J*31 >S). Lit. “ Lord 

of a. portion." A worthy mentioned in the 
Qur’ln, SQrmh xxL 85: 44 And Ishmael,- and 
Idris, and Z& l^Kifl, all of these were patient, 
and we made them enter into onr mercy; 
verily they were among tho righteous." Al- 
Baifftwi says he was so oalled because ho had 
a portion with God the Most High, and gua¬ 
ranteed his people, or because he had double 
the work of tne prophets of his time, and 
their reward. Aeoording to some writers, he 
was either Elias, or Joshua, or Zachariah. 

The root kqfl, having also the meaning of 
“care," 44 support," other interpreters iden¬ 
tify him with the Obadiah of 1 Kings xviil 4, 
who supported one hundred prophets in the 
eave \ or Esekiel, who is called KafU by the 
Arabs. 8ee Niebuhr, Travels, voL u. p. 865. 

ZTJLM (pit) Lit 11 Patting a 

thing not in its proper place." (Ar-Rdf Mb. in, 
loco!) Wrong-doing; aotingtyranioally. Mu¬ 
hammad ibn at-Tmyib, the author of Annota¬ 
tions on the Qomus, says f ulm is of three kinds: 
(1} bet ween man and God, (2) between man and 
man, (8) between man and himself.. In the 
Qur’an— 

Shrah iii. 60: 44 God loves not the tyrants 
(oe-fd/tmfne)." 

Shrah hi 104: “ God desires not tyranny 
(I ulman) unto the worlds." 

SOrah xxxL 18» 44 Associating (with God) 
is a mighty wrong ( sulmun 4 animun )." 

Sdrah ii. 64: 41 It was themselves they were 

wronging (kani i an/usa-ham ya%limunis). n 

ZULMAH h), pi. gt damdt. 

44 Darkness." A term used in theology for 
(1) Ignorance, (2) Belief In a plurality of 
gods, (8) Transgressions, (4) Afflictions. 

Qurta, BOrah xxiv. 40: M Or like darkness 


(Icn-pklvcmatin) on a deep sea, there covers it 
a wave above which is a wave, above which 
is a cloud,—darkness ono above another,— 
when one puts out his hand he «an scarcely 
see it; for he to whom God has given no 
light, he has no light." 

ZtJ ’L.QA‘DAH (So*JN ,i). Lii. 

The •* Master of Truoo." The elevonth month 
of the Muhammadan year, so called because 
it was the month in which the ancient Arabs 
abstained from warfare, [months.] 

ZtJ ’L-QARNAIN ,<*). Lit. 

44 Ho of the two horns." A celebrated per¬ 
sonage mentioned in the 18th ohapter of the 
Qu'rin, who is generally considered to be 
Alexander the Great, although Muslim 
.writers hold him to have boon contemporary 
with Abraham. 

Al-QaitalinT, the oommontator on al- 
Bnkbirl, says: 44 Zh ’l-qarnain was a king 
named Sakandar, whose wazir, or chanoellor, 
was Khiar [koisr], and was contemporary 
with Abraham, the Friend of God, with whom 
he visited the Ka 4 bah at Makkab. There is 
somo difference of opinion as to his being a 
prophet, but all learned mon are agreed that 
no was a man of faith and piety." 

Al-Baifkwi says: 44 Ho was Sakandar ar- 
Rumi, King of Persia and Greece." 

Al-K&mMain say: “Ho was Sakandar ar- 
RQmi, but was contemporary with Abraham, 
and not the Sakandar who lived abont three 
hundred years before Christ, who was an 
infldel" 

Mnbammad, in his Quriin, whilst professing 
to give an inspired account of Z6l>Qaniain, 
supplies us with but a confused descrip¬ 
tion, as follows t— 

44 They will ask thee of Zal-qarnain. Say: 
I will reeite to you an aocount of him. 
Verily We (Ged) established his power upon 
the earth, and We gave him a means to ac¬ 
complish every end, so he followed his way, 
until when he reached the setting of the sun, 
he found it to set in a miry fount; and hard 
by he found a people. We (God) said, 4 0 
ZAl-uarnain 1 whether thou ohastise or whe¬ 
ther thou treat them generously — 4 As for 
him who le impious,' ho said, 1 wo will chas¬ 
tise him*; 9 then shall he be taken back to his 
Lord, and He will ohastise him with a 
grievous ohastisement. But as to him who 
bolleveth, and doeth that which is right, he 
shall have a generous recompense, and We 
will lay on them our oasy behests. Then 
followed he a route, until when he roached 
the rising of the sun, he found it to riso on a 
people to whom We had given no shelter 
from it. Thus it was. And We had a full 
knowlodge of the forces that were with him, 
Then, followed he a route, until he came be¬ 
tween the two mountains, beneath which ho 
found a people who scarce understood a lan- 

C e. They said, 4 O Z6*l~<l*niain T Verily 
and Magog («.e. the barbarous people of 
Eastern Asia) waste this land; shall we then 
pay then tribute, so thou build a rampart 
between us and them ?' He said, 4 Better 
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(ban jour tribute is the might wherewith my 
Lord hath strengthened me; but help ms stre¬ 
nuously, and I will set a barrier between' you 
and them.. Bring me blooks of iron 7 —until 
when it filled the space between the moun¬ 
tain sides; 4 Blow/ said he, 4 upon it *—until 
when he had set it on fire he said/ 4 Bring 
me molten brass that I may pour upon it* 
And Qog and Magog were not able to scale 
it, neither were they able to dig through it. 

4 This/ said he, 4 is a mercy from my Lord.* ** 
(Quriin, Sarah xviii. 82-90.) 

There are different opinions as to the rea¬ 
son of the surname, 14 two-horned.’* Some 
think it was grveu him beoaueo he was King 
of the East and of the West, or because he 
had made expeditions to both those extreme 
parts of the earth; or else because he had 
two horns on his diadem, or two curls of hair,* 
like horns, on his forehead. Perhaps tbore 
is some allusion to the he-goat of Daniel, al¬ 
though he is represented with but one horn. 
(Dan. viii. 0.) 

▲z-ZUMAR (/•jH). “Troops." 
The title of the xxxixtn Surah of the Qnr*in, 
in the 79rd Terse of which the word occurs: 
44 But those who fear God shall be driven to 
Paradise in troop*.* 

ZUNNAR GUj). In Persia, the 

belt worn by Ohristfmis and Jews. In India, 
the Brahmanioel thread. A term used amongst' 
the §fifis for sincerity in the path of reli¬ 
gion. (Kash/u 'Ll* (Habit, in toco.) 


ZU *R-BAHllt 

ZCr 'N-NCN (oytt vl). Lit. « Man 

of the fish.** A title given to the Prophet 
Jonah, in Qur*in, Surah xxi 87. [jokih.] 

?URiy (fcV*j. Ml. “ That which 

is very distant.** A term used by al-Baifiwl 
the commentator for the Boltv %Mohq&T % or 
the model, of the Ka^ah, which U said to be 
in the fourth heaven, and is referred to in the 
Qur*in, Surah lii. 4: 44 By the visited home 
(i.e. Baitu t-M*mur).*‘ (See al-Baifawt, in 
toco.) 

Z<T ’E-RAHIM yl), pi. uavni 
’l-arkam, or li/u 'i-arbim. Lit. “ A possessor 
of the womb.** A uterine relation. The 
plural form ilu V-arbam occurs twioe in the 
Qur*in. 

-Surah viii. 76; 44 And they who have be¬ 
lieved snd.have sinoe fled their country, and 
fought at your side, these also are of von. 
Those who are united'by ties of blood (era *f- 
a> him\ are the nearest of kin to each other 
aocoroing to the Book of God. Verily God 
knoweth all things.** 

Sfirah xxxiii. 6: 44 Nearer of kin to the 
faithful is the Prophet, than they are to their 
own selves. His wives are their mothers. 
According to the Book of God, they who are 
related by blood (M '{nirbim) are nearer tiie 
one to the other than other believers, and 
than those who .have fled their ooontry for 
the oauae of Go<): but whatever kindness ye 
show to your kindred, shall be noted down in 
the Book.** 
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